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(PiTFit Van Di’ii) a bookseller of Ley- 
den, and a labonous publisher and compiler of 
voyages, travels, and geographical collections, 
in the J^utch and Frencdi languages. Among 
these IS the “Calerie du Monde,” an immense 
collection of maps and plates in 66 vols. folio. 
He also continued Grievius’ “ Thesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Itahie,” and earned on an extensive 
business from 16B^ until ki'> death m 1730. — 
Nouv. Dift. Jlisi. 

AiVGESEN (SuEND.) in Latin, Sueno 
a Danish historian, much esteemed for his 
anti(]uity and accuracy, \\’ho flouri-hed about 
11 B(j. lie was secretary to Archhi&hop Absalon, 
under whose auspices he compiled — 1. a history’ 
of Denmark, under the title of “ Compendiosa 
Ilistoria regum Ddni<v, a Skioldo ad Canutimi 
VI;” 2. '* Ihstona legum castrensium Regis 
Canuti Miigni both Nsliuh vorks have been 
often repnnted. — Jiio", I’niretselle, 

AARON, a presbyter of iVlexandria in the 
seventh century, author of tliirty hooks on me- 
dicine in the Syiiaii language, whuh ho called 
“ Pandects.” 'lliese woiks include treatises 
on the small pox and measles, which diseases 
were propagated from Arabia. — Friend's HisU 
Med, 

AARON (Bi:n Assin) a rahhi of the fifth 
century, author of a Hebrew Cramiiiar, printed 
at A enice, to whom the invention of Hebrew 
points is very doubtfully assigned. — Moien, 
AARON (Pin no) a FlorendiUf and a canon 
of Rimini, was one of the composeis in the 
chapel of Leo \, and an elaborate wiitei on mu- 
sic. The most considerable of his w orks is, 11 
Toscanello della Musica,” \ enice, 1 

1639, an able production. Pietro Aaron wiole 
in the Italian language, whidi rendered his 
labours moi e widely useful m his ow'ii country , 
almost all the musical w’nters before him ha\ - 
ing written in Litin. — Burneij's Mus, 

AARSEN'S (FuANCis)Lordof Sonieldyk and 
Spyck, one of the ablest iiegociators ever jiro- 
duced by the United Provmces, w’as bom at 
the Hague in 1672. Being early introduced 
into public life by his father, who w’as re- 
gistrar of the States, he first became resident, 
and subsequently ambassador to the court of 
France, where he remained fifteen years. Pro- 
foundly skilled m the arts of diplomacy, he seems 
to have occasionally much annoyed the French 
cabinet by the depth ol his penetiatioii ; but was, 
nevertheless, held in high esteem by OaidmaJ 
RichiOieu. He was also employed in extraor- , 
Btoo* Dict, — No. L 
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dinary embassies to England and Venice ; that 
to England was to iiegociate the marriage of 
William Prince of Orange wdth the daughter 
of C’harles 1 — the commencement of a family 
connexion w’hich led to the most impoitaiit 
consequences, Aarseiis died ennobled, at an 
advanced age, leaving an only son, the richest 
man in Holland. A volume of his ncgociations 
has been printed. — Baqle. Un. Biog. 

ABARIS, a Scythian, the son of Seuthes, 
priest of the Hyperborean Apollo, and proba- 
bly a real personage ; but the facts recorded of 
lum are so fabulous and contradictory, that the 
time even of his existence is a subject of dis- 
pute. 'I'he least absurd of these act omits make 
him a sort of ambassador from the Scythians to 
the Athenians, at the time of a general ])lague, 
on which mission he is said to have disputed 
with I’ythagoras, m the presence of Phalans ; 
a story that is contradicted by chronology. He 
IS fabled to have been presented with an arrow 
by Apollo, astride of winch he could fly 
through the air. This fiction has produced 
much figurative and humourous allusion to a 
character, which probably appertains rather to 
Mytliologv than to Biography. — Baule, 
ABAl’E (Avdri a) a Neapolitan painter, 
celebrated for his represeiitaiion of flow’ers, 
frmt, and inanimate life. He w'as employed 
by Charles II King of Spam, to decorate the 
Escuiial in conjunction with Luca Giordano, 
He died in 1732. — Pilhingion, 

ABAr/Ii’ (Fir win) a French WTiter of 
great merit, w as bom at Vzes, in Languedoc, 
in lo79. He lost his father, who w’as a Fiench 
i^rotestant, at tw’o years of age , and the Edict 
of Nantes being then re\oked, his mother, un- 
der all the terrors of that perfidious and meici- 
less persecution, contrived to have him con- 
veyed to G(*neva, fui wdiicli act she w'as herseli 
confined for tw’o y eais in the castle of Somiercs, 
On regaining her hbeity, she repaired to Ge- 
neva, and expended the remains of a small 
fortune m the education of Abauzit, wdio made 
great acquirements m languages, history, an- 
tiquities, mathematics, natural history, physics 
and theology. To finiali his education, he hub- 
sequeutly visited Holland and England, where 
he W’as introduced to Sir Isaac New'ton, who 
quickly appreciated his great attainments, and 
sent him his “ ('ommercium Epistolicum,” ac- 
conipaiiK'd w itJi the following honourable testi- 
mony in wanting — “ ^'ouare w’ell wortliy to judge 
betw^een LeibuiUs and me.” King WRiiam 
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made handsome offers to Aliau/it to settle in 
England, but filial affection opposed his accept- 
ance of them, and ho returned to Geneva, where, 
in 1726, he was made public librarian. The 
literary labours of Abauzit, in number and im- 
portance, are not on a ]>ar with his high reputa- 
tion, which seems to have been founded on his 
known great acquirements, universal informa- 
tion, great accuracy, and modest and amiable 
character, rather than on his actual productions. I 
He published an improved edition of Spon’s 
History of Geneva, with dissertation and notes ; 
but his writings are chiefly theological. One 
of the most celebrat-d is “An Essay on the 
Apocalypse,” which tlirows doubt on the ca- 
nonical authority of that book. This essay 
was answered, in London, by Dr Tivells, to 
whom the author sent it ; and tliat so much to 
his satisfaction, that he sto^iped an intended 
impression, although this essay is included by 
the Dutch editors m their collection of his works. 
Abauzit has been highly eulogised both by 
Voltaire and llousseau, being the subject of 
the only panegyric which the latter ever wTote 
on a living peison. In his religious opinions, 
this learned man leaned towards Socmianism, 
or the modem Unitarian doctrine ; but he was 
not distinguished as a partisan. He died, uni- 
versally lamented, at the advanced age of 
87 years. — Hist, of Geneva. Un, Biog, 
ABBADIE (James) a celebrated Protestant 
divine, bom at Hay in Berne, in 1654, or as 
one authority asserts, in 1668. He studied at 
Sedan, and obtained the degree of doctor of 
divuiity ; but the wretched policy of Louis XIV 
towards his Protestant subjects obliged him to 
repair to Holland, and subsequently to Berlm, 
where he became pastor of tlie French church, 
established under the patronage of the elector 
of Brandenburgh, After the death of this 
prince, Abbadie returned to Holland with Mar- 
shal Schombevg, and accompanying that noble- 
man m the train of King William to England, 
was present w'hen he fell at llie battle of 
the Boyne. Rendered thus by connexion a 
zealous partisan of the English revolution, he 
wrote warmly in defence of it, in answer to 
Bayle ; and after being for some time pastor of 
tlie French church in the Savoy, was promoted 
to the deanery of Killaloe, a jireferment which 
has not been deemed equal to his theological 
pretensions. He died in London, in 1727, 
much esteemed as a man, and admired as a 
writer and preacher. His works are of course 
chiefly theological, of which the most cele- 
brated, the “ Traits de la A/ erit6 de la Religion 
Chretienne,” bears a high character, and has 
been translated into English. His “ Defense 
de la Nation Britannique*' has already been 
noticed ; and he is also author of another, at 
present very scarce, work, entitled “ Histoire 
de la Conspiration demiere de I’Angleterre,” 
which was written by command of William III, 
and contains all the particulars of the assas- 
sination plot. All the writings of this active 
and zealous, yet occasionally fanciful, divine, 
are in the French language ; but several of them 
have been translated. — Niceron, Biog, Brit, 
ABBAS, son of Abdal Mothleb, and uncle of 
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Mahomet. A man of strong character i.nd de- 
termined spirit, he at first waged war agaimit 
the pretensions of his nephew ; but on being 
taken prisoner, eitlier yielding to the ascend- 
ancy of that extraordinary impostor, or pt r- 
ceiving the advantages of compliance, he be- 
came one of his most devoted partisans, and 
saved MahomePs life at the battle of Uenain. 
lliis chieftain was held in exceeding respect 
by the Caliphs Omar and Othman, who always 
ahghtod to salute him. He died in the 32iid 
year of the Hegira ; and as his grandson AbuJ 
Abbas became Calijih one hundred years after 
his death, he may be regarded as the progeiu- 
tor of the Abbasside dynasty. — D’ Herltelol. 

ABBAS (Ebn Abbas Abdali a) son of the 
above, and cousin german to Mahomet, was 
the most considerable of the doctors called 
“ Sahabah,” or companions of the prophet. 
He is autlior of a commentary on the Koran. — 
Ibid. 

ABBAS (IIat.t, or Ali Ebnoi. Abbao) a 
Persian physician and follower of Zoroaster, of 
the 10th century. He MTOte a book on physic, 
cnatled “ Ahnaleci,” or Royal Work, which 
was translated into Latin by Stephen of Ai- 
tioch m 1127. — Friend's Hist. Med. 

ABBAS J (Shah) the Great. This celebrated 
Persian sovereign was bom about the year 
1.568, and ascended the throne on the murder 
of his brother Ismael, in 1586. The character 
of Abbas was sanguinaiy, but pohtic and de- 
termined. When he assumed the sovereignty, 
Persia was divided into satrapcies or govern- 
ments, the kahns or heads of winch were 
nearly independent. Added to this soun o of 
weakness, a body of soldiery existed, similar 
to the Praetorian guards ot Rome and the .la- 
nizanes of I’urkey — a description of tioops 
always dangerous to the throne they are no- 
mmally raised to protect. These, a^ well as 
the leading famihes, w^ere of the race of Kur- 
chi, or Turkmans, whose interests being tlie 
same, they formed a party for mutual support, 
which materially weakened the royal autho- 
rity. Abbas commenced his reign witli a de- 
tenmnation to emsh this source of weakness, 
and pursued his object witli great ability, but 
at tlie same time with all tlie perfidy and 
cruelty which have ever characterised Eastern 
political expediency. In other respects, the 
life of Abbas was very warhke, and he en- 
larged his dominions by successful expediuons 
on every side. It was he who first removed 
the seat of government to Ispahan. One of 
the most remarkable exploits of Shah Abbas 
was the taking of Ormuz, in the Persian gulf, 
from tlie Portuguese : in this enterprise he 
was assisted by an English fleet, to which the 
place surrendered in 1622. Ilie result of 
tliis exploit was a commercial treaty between 
Abbas and the English, that was very advan- 
tageous to the latter. A few years after this 
transaction, Shah Abbas died, at the advanced 
age of seventy, and was succeeded by Ids 
grandson Shah Sephi. In his family he dis- 
played the same jealous rigour as elsewhere ; 
having three sons by as many wives, the two 
youngest wore deprived of sight, and he put 
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the eldest to death, in consequence of a con- 
spiracy in his favour, which the dutiful prince 
had liimself assisted to put down. This murder 
produced a great tumult among the people ; 
and even the Shall, who excused himself on 
the score of self-preservation, affected or felt 
great remorse, and never would wear the in- 
signia of royalty afterwards. It was the son 
of this prince who succeeded him. Notwith- 
standing the public and domestic rigour of 
Abbas, he was much esteemed by his subjects, 
and Ills memory is held by the Persians in 
great veneration, lliis is often the case in 
despotic governments, where cruelty and ty- 
ranny only extend to individuals or a small 
circle round the court, w’hile tlie general policy 
is popular and beneficial. By puttmg down 
the independent kahns, the people w'ere bene- 
fitted, as also by tlie alliance of their sove- 
reign with European rulers, in furtherance of 
commercial intercourse, Abbas also patron- 
ized a rigid administration of justice between 
man and man, and adoiTied lus dominions ivith 
many magnificent and useful w*orks. As an 
eastern sovereign, pohtician, and conqueror, 
he may therefore merit the name of Great, 
W'hich has been bestowed ujion him. Craft 
and cnielty have notunfieqiiently distinguished 
the dominating sovereigns of ICurope, but m 
Asia they fonn no small bliare of the art of 
government. Shall Abbas was a man of low 
stature, with a keen aspect, small and grey 
eyes, a high hooked nose, a jioiiited beardless 
clun, and thick mustachoes — a characteristic 
physiognomy. — Mod, Un, Hint, 

A13BAS 11 (Shah) great grandson of the 
above, succeeded his father Shah Sephi when 
only thirteen years of age. This pnnee has 
been made known to Eurojie by T«ivernier and 
other travellers, wiio, in consequence of his 
taste for the arts, found access to him. He 
was humane fur an eastern sovereign, and was 
thought to possess capacity, although obscured 
by lus attachment to wine and women, llis 
reign wns signalized by notlung memorable ; but 
a reply of his, wiien solicited to propagate 
Islamism by compulsion, deserves recording. 
“ 'The Almighty alone,” said Abbas, “ is Lord 
of men’s mmds ; and for my own jmrt, instead of 
meddling w’ltli private opinion, 1 feel it my duty 
to admimster justice impartially.” This w’as 
the observation of a Mahometan prince not 
many years before I^ouis \IV revoked the 
Edict of Nantes. — M/«/. Un. IlUt, 

ABBASSA, sister of the Cahph Ilaroim A1 
Rascliid, who was betrothed by her brother to 
his celebrated vizier Giaffer, the Barmecide, 
but under a stnet injunction that the marriage 
should never be consummated. Tlie mutual 
affection of the lovers soon led to a neglect of 
tills mandate, and a son wns bom, whom his 
parents contrived to forw'ard to Mecca, but not 
with so much secresy as to escape detection. 
Tlie death of the unfortunate Gialier and seve- 
ral of liiskmdred, w'as immediately jironounced 
by the irascible caliph, who also turned his 
sister, in a state of destitution, from the palace. 
Tlie unhappy princess is said to have wandered 
about reciting her own story in verse, and to 
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have been relieved several years afterwards by 
a compassionate lady to whom she sang her 
misfortunes, llie romantic nature of these in • 
cidents has rendered the loves of Giaffer and 
Abassa celebrated throughout the :^st ; and 
certain amatory poetry exists in the Arabic lan- 
guage, which is said to have been composed by 
Uie latter, and addressed to Giaffer. — B’ifer- 
belot, 

ABBE (Louisa l*) wife of a ropemaker of 
Lyons in the sixteenth century, celebrated for 
her personal attractions and poetical talent. 
She was usually denominated “ La Belle Cor- 
donniere she was the author of several light 
poems. — Ktniv. Diet. Hist, 

ABBO (CtRNuufa) a monk of St. Germain- 
des-Pres, and author, among other things, of “ A 
poetical relation of the Siege of Paris by the 
Normans and Danes, towards the end of the 
Ninth Century.” Abbo was an eye witness of 
the events which he describes, a fact that ren- 
ders his work curious as a narrative, although 
the poetry is miserable. It is contained in tlie 
collection of Duchesne, as well as in the “ Nou- 
velles Annales de Pans,” by Duplessis. It has 
been translated from the original Latin into 
French. — Vossius, Cave, 

ABBO (Floriacexcis) or Abbot of Fleuri, 
a 13enedictme monk of the tenth century, highly 
celebrated for his learning. Abbo resided for 
some time in England, and became a great 
favourite w’lth King Ethelred. lie was subsc- 
•juently employed by King Robert of France, to 
negouute with Pope Gregory who had laid 
France under an interdict ; and he was killed on 
his return, in 1004, in a fray originating in an 
attempt to restore the discipline of a monastery* 
He wrote an epitome of the lives of the Popes, 
a life of St Edmund the Martyr, and various 
ecclesiastical epistles. — Cave. 

ABBOT (George) archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the rcugn of James 1 and Charles I, 
W’as born at Guildford in Surrey, m October, 
He W’as the second son of Maiuice 
Abbot, a clotbw’orkcr, w’bo, having suffered 
persecution for his religious opimons under the 
reign of Mar}', naturally instilled into lus chil- 
dren that aversion to iiojiery by w’hicb the arch- 
bishop W’as all his hfe distinguished, llie lat- 
ter having passed through Guildford school, 
became a student at Bahol college, Oxford, and 
after a rapid attainment of academical honouis, 
was elected master of Uiiiversit} college, and 
three times vice-chancellor of the Dniversity ; 
having in the mean time received the prefer- 
ment of dean of Winchester. His early ad- 
vancement has been attributed to his anti- 
catholic zeal, which was a recommendation in 
tlie reign of Eliz’dbeth ; but his reputation for 
learning doubtless much assisted his promotion, 
as he W’as second in the list of the eight learned 
men of Oxford to whom the charge of trans- 
lating the historical pans of the New’ I'estameut 
W’as intrusted. At Oxford , Dr Abbot displayed 
great zeal against the Arminian doctnnes, and 
there commenced tlie hostility betw’een him and 
Laud, by which their more public life was sub- 
sequently distinguished. A new’ path to eccle- 
siastical honours w’as soon after ojiened to Ab- 
B S 
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bot, who accompanied the Earl of Dunbar to 
Scotland, in order to effect a union between the 
churches of England and Scotland, the great 
wish of James. The success of this commis- 
sion brought him into great favour wuth the 
king ; and altliough, generally speaking, of an 
unbending character, he at this time stooped 
to the usage of the court, and fed James with 
extravagant adulation. The sapient monarch 
was zealous as David ; learned and wise ; j 
tlie Solomon of the age ; religious as Josias ; 
careful of spreading Christ’s gospel as Con- 
stantine the Great ; just as Moses ; undefiled in 
all his ways as a Jehosophat or Ilezekias ; full of 
clemency as another Theodosius,” &c. &cc. In 
some other respects. Abbot also showed a more 
slavish spirit at this time than he aften^^ards 
displayed : for instance, when asked whether a 
Protestant king might assist the subjects of a 
neighbour labouring undei tyranny and opjires- 
sion, he replied — ** No : for even tyranny is 
God’s authority.” James did not absolutely 
yield to this reasoning, winch was given in 
reference to the propriety of his interfcnug as a 
mediator between tlie United l-’rovmces and 
Spain ; but the succeeding preferments of 
Abbot showed that it did not altogether dis- 
please him. In rapid succession, he became 
bishop, first of lichfield and Coventiy, then of 
London ; and in about two years afterwards, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to the discomfiture 
of many rivals of the party opposed to him. 
As jirimatc. Archbishop Abbot showed the 
rigid Calvinism of his ojnuions vith too much 
of the tyrannical religious principle and bigotted 
spirit of the age, especially m asserting the full 
prerogative of his office, in the court, of lugh 
commission, against the salutary restnetious 
which the chief justice, Sir Edward Coke, at- 
teinpt«‘d to put on its oppressive jurisdiction. 
His Calvinistic zeal also led him to attempt to 
persuade the king to remonstrate with the states- 
general against the choice of the Arminian 
Vorstius for the professor’s chair at Leyden, In 
other respects too he interfered with tlie reli- 
gious parties in Holland, w'hich induced the 
remonstrants to send over the celebrated Gro- 
tius to vindicate their conduct and tenets. 
Such was the prejudice of the archbisliop, that he 
found nothing extraordinary in Grotius, whom 
he regarded, independently of his Latin elo- 
quence, as a “ simple fellow,” In tlie affair of 
the Lady Frances Howard, so infamously di- 
vorced from tlie Earl of Essex to gratify James’s 
minion Somerset, Archbishop Abbot, in a 
court of delegates consisting of bishops and 
civilians, resolutely voted against the divorce, 
and wrote a vindication of his conduct for so 
doing ; which, although answered by James 
himself, produced no sdteratioTi in his conduct. 
From this time, it is thought that the king’s 
favour abated towards the archbishop, notwith- 
standing it was he who had just then intro- 
duced to James his future powerful favourite, 
Buckingham. Ihe latter however, so far from 
serving bis early patron, subsequently became 
one of his most formidable opponents. The zeal 
of Archbishop Abbot for the Protestant interest 
induced him to forward with all his might the 
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marriage of the Princess Elizabetli with the 
Elector Palatine ; an union which subsequently 
led to the Hanoverian succession. In the year 
1621, an accident happened wliich orcasioned 
him much trouble and vexation. Ilis consti- 
tution requiring much exercise, ho ^ucasionally 
followed the diversion of hunting ; and imfor- 
tunately discharging an arrow from a cross -bow 
at a deer, in Ijord Zouch’s park m Li-icester- 
shire, the archbishop shot an attendant game- 
keeper, who died of the wound. A very odious 
portion of theological rancour was di4>]i dyed on 
this occasion, every attempt being made to 
misrepresent the aflair to the king: who how- 
ever sensibly maintaineil, that “ an angel 
might have miscaii led in this sort.” A formal 
commission of inquiry was, notwithstanding, 
instituted ; wlien it was determined that there 
had been an irregularity, and tliat ii imjst bf 
obviated, both by a jiardon from the king ainl 
by a di&])ensatiou to reinstate Abbot in his me- 
tropolitan authority. Even after tL.s purgat.on 
so much scruple was felt by certain candidates 
for consecration, that they obtained the king’s 
pennission to receive it from the hands of sun(lry 
bishops, in lieu of the archbishop. In fact. 
Laud and the Arminian party sought to connect 
the misfortune of tlie archbishoj) with eertain 
Jewush and P;ij)istic‘al theories relative to liomi- 
eide or chance- medltjy ])y the priesthooil, m 
order, if possible, to set him on the shelf. The 
zeal and courage of the jinmate were not how- 
ever abated by this circumstance, as he strenu- 
ously oppoBC'd the projected match between 
IViiice Charles and the Intunta of Spain, as un- 
favourable to tlie Protestant interest ; which 
conduct did not injure him witli James, whom 
he frequently attended during liis last illness, 
being present when he exjmed. l-nder the 
next reign, the current of court favour changed 
* to the ecclesiastical party to which Archbishop 
Abbot was directly opjiosed, and means were 
soon found to bring him into difficulties. A 
sermon was preached by a Dr Sibtliorjie, the 
purport of which was to justify a loan tliat 
C'harles demanded. Tlie archbishop honour- 
ably and conscientiously refused to obey the 
king’s command to license the printing of this 
sermon, w’hich however received tlie sanction 
of the Bishop of London. For this refusal, the 
archbishop was suspended ; but it was soon 
found necessary to recal him. No way daunted, 
he displayed the same firmness when the l*e- 
tition of liight was under consideration ; he 
gave it his decided support; and when Dr 
Mainwaring was brought to the bar of the 
house of lords, for maintaining, in two semoiis, 
the right of tlie kin ^ to impose taxes without 
tlie consent of parliament, he officially repri- 
manded him, and declared his abhorrence of 
the doctrine. With similar determination, he 
acted contrary to various instructions which, 
through the i^uence of Laud, were sent to the 
bishops of the province. ; and, in short, persisted 
in the line that he deemed liis duty until his 
death, which took place at his palace at Croy- 
' don, in 1633, From the foregoing sketch, it it» 
obvious that, with certain defrets, originating 
in the bigotry and intolerance of the times 
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Archblihop Abbot was a firm and conscien- 
tious character. Jt may he observed, with- 
out partiality to either opinion, that his Calvin- 
istic tendencies were by no means remarkable ; 
for it is obvious tliat the first hue produced by 
the Reformation was of that complexion ; and, 
that during Uie reign of Elizabeth, and a part 
of that of James, many of the prelacy favoured 
tliatmore rigid view of the articles j a fact which 
accounts for the ardent predilection of the bulk 
of the people, as displayed in the ensuing civil 
contests. In private life. Archbishop Abbot 
supported the character of an upright and wor- 
thy man ; and several instances of his liberality 
and munificence still exist, particularly an hos- 
pital at Guildford, on which he expended con- 
siderable sums during his life time. As a ge- 
neral politician, tlie wisdom of liis counsels, as 
opposed to the headstrong measures of Laud, 
subsequently so fatal to the king and nation, is 
exceedingly obvious, and possibly forms the 
best reply to a recent weak attempt to depress 
the one and exalt the other, ilis works are, 
“ Six Latin Lectures on Divinity, at Oxford,” 
1598, 4to. ; “Exposition of the Prophet Jo- 
nah,” Ito. 1600; “ A Erief Descn])tion of 
the whole World,” l^^mo. 163i ; “ Tieatihe 
on the I’erfietual Visibility and Succession of 
the Jrue Church,” 4to. KiSI ; “A Narrative 
of the True Cause of his Disgrace and Seques- 
tration at Court,” written in 101^7. 'J'liis is 
printed in Rushworth’s collection, as is his 
“ History of the Massacre in the ^^altelll*e,” in 
the third volume of Fox’s Book of Martyis. A 
few other pieces, besides letters and speeches, 
are aLo to be found in various collections.— 
Biog, Brit, 

ABBOT (Robj.iit') elder brother of the 
archbishop, shared m his good fortune. He 
was matriculated at the same college, and 
pursued the same couise of education as his 
brother ; and his talents as a popular jireacher 
early produced him the living of Bingham in 
Nottinghamshire. He was also ajipoiiited one 
of the cha])lains in ordinary to King James, 
who added a commentary of his o%mi to his 
book “ l)e Aiitichristo.” In 1()()9, he was 
elected master of Baliol College, Oxford ; 
which was f avoidably distinguished by his 
exertions. Like the archbisliop. Dr Robert 
Abbot was a most zealous opponent ot Popeiy ; 
and m a sermon before the University of Ox- 
ford, at which Dr Laud was present, alluded 
x\ith extreme keenness to the secret methods 
by which certain persons were attempung to 
undermine the Refonnation ; an allusion so 
personal to Laud, that he was under some 
doubt whether he ought not to openly resent 
it. Dr Robert Abbot died in the year 1617, 
being one of the five bishops who succeeded 
to the see of Salisbury in the course of six 
years. He wrote several commentaries on the 
Scriptures, which are not published ; among 
others, a Latin commentary on the whole Epistle 
to the Romans, which remains in manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library. The published 
works of this prelate are almost altogether 
controversial. Comparing the two brothers, 
Fuller observes, that George was the more 
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plausible preacher ; Robert, the greater sclio- 
lar: George, the abler statos-mm ; Robert, the 
deeper divine. — Fuller's Wui thies. Biog, Brit, 

ABBOT (Maurice) youngest brother of 
the archbishop, was brought up to trade, 
and became an eminent merchant, and one of 
the first directors of the East India Company, 
in which capacity he dis|)layed considerable 
talent. He was also one of the farmers of the 
customs, and a member of the council for 
settling the colony of Viiginia. He served the 
city as sheriff, alderman, mayor, and repie- 
sentative in Parliament} and died in 1640. — 
Biog, Br, 

A BBT (Thomas) a German VTiter, was 
bom at Ulin in Swabia, in the year 1738. 
This extraordinary young man, when at the 
age of thirteen, WTOte an ingenious treatise, 
entitled “ Historia Vita* Magistra,” and studied 
at the University of H.ille, where he applied 
himself chiefly to history and mathematics. 
From Halle, in 1760, he lemoved to the univer- 
sity of Frankfort on the Oder, and in conse- 
quence of being appointed extraordinary pro- 
fessiir of ]>hiloso}>hy, relinquished the study of 
divinity, for which he had lieeii originally edu- 
cated. At this place, the very centre of war, 
he wrote his treatise “ On Dying for our 
Country.” The year following lie repaired to 
Berlin, whore he formed an intimacy ith the 
Eulers, AVolai, and Mendelsohn, anil accepted 
the situation of professor of mathematics at 
RmteJen in Westphalia. At this place ho 
WTote his treatise “ On Merit,” to whicli he 
owed his chief celebiity. This w'ork procured 
him the friendship and patronage of the Pimce 
of Schauin\)oui gh Lippe, and a lucrative and 
honourable employmi'iit, wlmh uniortunately 
he did not long enios , as he died at the age 
of twenty-eight. lie as splendidly interred 
by his liberal patron, who wiote himself the 
insciiptioii on liis tomb. I’lie works ot Abht 
abound in thought, fiincx , and spirit ; and it is 
believed that, liad he lived, he would have 
become a leading German wnter. His friend 
Nicolai pubh-.hed his works in six volumes, 
aftei his death. — Appd, to L*/e of Mendelsohn, 

ABDAT/ON\MUS, a descendant of tlie 
kings of Sidoii, reduced to the condiUoii of a 
husbandman at the time of the capture of that 
city by Alexander, who promoted him to tlie 
throne of liis ancestors. A philosophical reply 
of this prince to his lienefactor, h.is done much 
more to render him celebrated tlian his eleva- 
tion. When Alexander asked him how he had 
borne liis adversity, Abdalonymus answered, 
“ Would to Heaven that I may hear my pros- 
perity so well ! I then had no cares, as my own 
hands supplied me with all that 1 wanted.** 
This instance of equaninuty and moderation 
increased the bounty of the conqueror, who 
added other provinces to Ins government,— 

I QuinUiS Curtiu'i, 

ABDAS, a Christian oisbop of Persia in the 
reign of 'Flieodosius the younger, who, inflamed 
by absurd and intemperate /eid, destroyed the 
aitar which the Persians dedicated to tlieir rei 
presentative of deity. Fire. 'Ihis act of frenzy 
produced his own destruction and a massacre 
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of the Clinstiaiis, as also a long and bloody son of Berenger, an individual of noble family, 
war between tlie Persians and llieodosius the was bom A.D. 1079, at Palais, neai Nantes, in 
Younger, Bayle observes, that it is too com- the province of Britanny. Ilis father in the 
mjn, in alludmg to this Persian persecution, first instance, designed him for the proiession 
which lasted thirty years, to omit all advert- of arms, but his vigorous capacity .md j»redi- 
ence to the cause of it. — Bayle. Mosheim, lection for learning altered that determination, 

ABDERAJVIE, or ABDERAHMAN, a gover- and he was allowed to follow his own inclina- 
nor of Spain for Ischam, Caliph of the Saracens tion and dedicate himself to letters. FMh.ip- 
in the eighth century, who endeavoured to ex- pHy* at that dark period, when genius and 
tend the conquest of that people over jPrance strength of mind were wasted on trifles, the 
as well as Spain. He succeeded so far as to art of verbal disputation formed the <.ii>yroad 
penetrate mto the heart of the former coun- to learned eminence. After the usual gram- 
try, and took Bourdeaux and other towms ; but matical preparation therefore, Abelard was 
after several victories, was killed in battle and placed under the tuition of Roscf’lmus, the 
liis army routed by Charles Martel in 732. founder of the metaphysical sect of Nomi- 
lliis seasonable victory, as Gibbon well ob- nalists. On leaving this master, according to 
serves, probably produced a great alteration the custom of the times, he visited most of 
in the history of Europe, and more especiaUy the schools of the neighbouring provinre*^ and 
in that of France and Great Britiiin. — Bayle. at the age of twenty settled at the uiiiyersitj, 
Gibbon. of Paris, and became the pupil of William de 

ABDIAS (of Babylon) a Cliristian writer of Champeaux, tlie most famous professor of his 
the first century, who pretended that he had day. Here he displayed so much eloquence 
been one of the companions of Jesus Christ, and dialectic skill, that he frequently foiled his 
He compiled a legendary w'ork, entitled “ His- master, whose jealousy being excited, a se- 
toria certaminis Apostolici,’* which is deemed paralion ensued, and Abelard gave lectures 
altogether spurious. It is peculiarly severe on himself, first at Mclun, a towm about ten 
St. Paul. — Cave. Dupin. leagues from Paris, and finally in Paris itself ; 

ABHOLLAllPH, a Persian historian, bom when the rivalry between Abelard and his 
at Bagdad in the year 1 1 67, who visited Egypt, former teacher was renewed, until the pmmo- 
and was honoured, rewarded, and protected by tion of the latter to a bishopric ended their 
the Sultan Saladin and his successor. His wordy contest. So much ardent emulation and 
writings are very numerous, but the only one mental display began to affect his health, ar F 
knowTi in Euro]»e is entitled -Alsigar,” or possibly stimulatetl by a little envy at the ele 
little book, being an abridgment of the history vation of his opponent, Abelard in his turn ro- 
of Egypt. An edition of this treatise w'-as, solved to study theology, and removed to 
in 1800, published, with a Latin version and lAion, to become a pupil to Anselm. Here, as 
notes by Professor White, from a manuscript at the university of Pans, by his rapid ac- 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. — quirement, he (juickly excited the jealousy of 
Month, lleview. 1802. master. Ketuniing to the metropolis, he 

ABETLLE (Louis Paul) a French writer was soon as much followed for his theology 
on agriculture, commerce, and manufacture, as his ]»hilosophy, and scholars repaired to 
who was bom in 1719, and died in 1807, him, not only from the various parts of France, 
He was inspector-general of the manufactures but from Spain, Italy, Germany, Flanders, and 
of France before the French revolution. His England. By tins time Abelard, who pos- 
principle works are — 1,“ Corps d’Observations sessed a fine person, had attained the age of 
d’Agriculture, Commerce, &c. etablie par les forty, a period at which, if passions hitherto re- 
Etats de Bretagne;” 2. Principes sur la pressed break out, they obtain a greater mastery, 
liberte du Commerce des Grains.” — Un. Biog. and are possibly less governable than at a more 
ABEL (Chahli s Fredfuick) a German youthful jieriod. Be this as it may, satiated 
musician, who was appointed chamber-musi- with fame and disjmtation, the philosopher and 
cian to her late majesty Queen Charlotte, in theologian suddenly became tlic votary of love. 
1759, through the patronage of the then Duke Among other acijuaintances, he highly in- 
of York. He was the disciple of Sebastian gratiatedhimselfwithFulbert, a wealthy canon 
Bach, and celebrated for his performance on of Paris, who had a beautiful and accomplished 
the viol di gamba. He died in 1787* — Burney's niece named lleloise. With this attractive 
Hist, of Mus. girl Abelard became deeply enamoured ; and, 

ABELA (John Francis) commander of the favoured by the avidity with which both uncle 
order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and niece seemed disposed for the latter to 
was the latest descendant of an illustnous benefit by his philosophical instructions, he 
family of Malta, and obtained the liighest ho- soon inspired her with an ardent passion in re- 
nours of his order. Abela wrote the history of turn. His subsequent proceeding was highly 
his native island, under the title of “ Malta II* deceptive and dishonourable, as he premedi- 
lustrata,”(3VIalta, 1747) which has been trans- tatedly exerted his influence over Fulbert, to 
lated from the Italian into the Latin by Seiner, become a boarder at his house, with the most 
and published both separately and in Graevius' indefensible views. Hie speedy consequence 
Thesaurus. It embraces the history and topo- of this blameable stratagem soon discovered 
graphy of Malta, together with the genealop^ to the indignant uncle the deception of Abe- 
of the most ancient families. — Nouv. Diet. Hist, lard, who immediately quitted his abode. 
ABELARD or ABAILLARD (Pltlh) the j He was secretly followed by Heloisc; and she 
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was soon after delivered of a son, who re- wluch was lus friend. Here ho remained 
ceived the curious name of Astrolabius. On until the anger in some degree subside^ 
the birth of this child, Abelard proposed to when he obtained leave to retire to some soli 
Fulbert to many his niece, provided the mar- tary retreat, on condition that he should nevsC 
riage might be kept secret. Fulbert consented ; again become a member of a conveut. The 
when, to his great surprise, Heloise herself ob- spot which he selected was a vale near Nogent, 
jected, partly out of regard to the interest of in the valley of Champagne, where, in 11^2, 
Abelard, whose profession bound him to celi- he erected a small oratory, which he dedicated 
bacy, and partly, it is supposed, from aro- to the Trinity, and afterwards enlarged and 
mantic notion, that love is the strongest and consecrated to the Holy Ghost the Comforter, 
purest when unshackled. These objections or Paraclete. Such was his fame, that he was 
were finally removed, and they were privately quickly followed, and a rustic college gra- 
married. Fulbert, however, who wished to dually arose around his retreat. Jealousy was 
make the affair public, became irritated at in consequence again excited to his discomfort, 
their joint refusal to gratify him, and in con- and he was ab >ut to seek another asylum, 
sequence treated his niece witli an asperity when the Duke of Bretagne procured his elec- 
so opposed to his former tenderness, that it tion to the vacant abbey of St Gildas. About 
furnished Abelard with a plea for removing her this time, under a claim of ancient right, the 
to an abbey of Benedictine nuns, the same at convent of Argeiiteuil, of which Heloise had 
which she had been first educated. Fulbert, become prioress, w’ds united to the abbey of 
of opinion, and possilily w’ith reason, that Abe- St Denys, a proceeding that left her and her 
lard had taken tliis step with a view to re- fellow nuns destitute of an habitation. On 
move an incumbrance to lus future clerical learning tliis misfortune, Abelard made over 
prosjiects, meditated a most atrocious re- to them the Paraclete, wiiich donation was 
vengo. He employed several ruffians, who sanctioned by royal authority in 11 It w^as 
broke into the chamber of Abelard in the after ftiis removal, that the celebrated corres- 
dead of the night, and inflicted a mutilation on pondence took place, which has been addi- 
his person, wliich jnit an effectual end to any tionally immortalised by the poetical epistle of 
future hopes of conjugal felicity. For this out- Pope. Doomed never to remain tranquil, 
rage the ruffians were punished according to Alielard revised liis theological w’orks at the 
tlie /ex ialioniSt and Fulbert endured the loss abbey of St Gildas, by which he was quickly 
of lus benefice and confiscation of his goods, involved in a controversy witfi St Bernard, 
Ou his recovery, Abelard, wntli somewliat uii- who accused him of Jieresy to the pope, to 
gmicrous ausiety, prevjulcd upon JJeloise to w’liom, in the coni’so controversial language of 
take the veil in the abbey of Argenteuil, and a the period, he describes Abelard as an infer- 
few' days afterwards he himself took the habit in nal dragon ^ and one who, in the art of ensnanng 
that of St Denys. It seems that lie pointedly souls, was more dangerous than .Vnus, Pela- 
insisted ou her taking the step first; an in- gius, or Nestorius ; lu a word, a peri,ecutor of 
stance of distrust for W’hich, in her corresjion- t/ie faith 9xn\ a p^'evursor of Anttrhrist, Abe- 
doiice, she tenderly reproaches him. ** In tliat lard, wliose only fault seems to have consisted 
one instance,” she wrrites, I confess your in a foolish attempt to explain the Trinity and 
mistrust of me tore my heart, Abelard; 1 other religious mysteries syllogistically, ou 
blushed for you,” (Epistolai Ilelois, 1.) The this representation of the lioly Bern aril, was at 
romantic ardour of Heloise’s affection seems once condemned by the pope, wdio, without 
indeed to have lasted wntli her life. After hearing any tiling in the way of defence, sen- 
these stormy exhibitions of passion and re- tenccnl him to perpetual sileii#e. With his 
venge, Abelard resumed his lectures, and usualtenacity how'ever, heresoUedtosetoutfor 
found liimself again surrounded w’lth pu{uls ; Home to remonstrate against this sentence, but 
a popularity wliii h so much excited the jea- taking Cliiiu in his way, he wms prevailed upon 
lousy of rival teachers, that they contrived to by bis friend Peter the abbot to abide there, while 
involve him in ecclesiastical censures for ecu- the latter tried to reconcile him to the pope and 
lain imssages in lus work " On the Unity of St Bernard. In this kind office the venerable 
God,” imjilying a gradation in the I riiiity ap- abbot succeeded, not how’cver until Abelard 
pro'iching to someiliiiig like wliat is now* called bad made a declaration of faith, in wdiich he 
>liiaiiisin. After a very partial investigation, jielded to a torrent that lie found himself lui ^ 
in winch his enemies were triiimpliaiu, his able to oppose. Allowed by the ^lope to re- 
book was condemned to be burnt with his own main at Cluni, he lived there for two years 
hand, and he was required to read a recania- comparatively private, and then, for the benefi* 
tion, and be imprisoned in the convent of St of liis health, removed to the priory of St 
IMedard. His confmement w*as short; but he .Marcellus, where this extraordinary man died 
was soon involved in another perst^cution, for in 1 1 W. At the request of Heloise, who sur- 
being so iiupatiiotic as to deny that St Denys vived liirn twenty -one years, his body was re- 
of France was Dionysius the Areopagite. moved, after interment, to tlie Paraclete, wdiere 
Abelard, for this dire offence, was accused to the the w’idow and abbess daily prayed over his 
king as a calumniator of bis order, and an tomb. Heloise died m 11 (J:?, and was depo- 
enemy to liis country. 'Flie ( lamour w’as so sited by the side of Abelard, wlio, in disinte* 
great, that, apprehensive of danger to his per- restedness and devotedness of affection, had 
sou, he escaped by niglit, and fled to the con» been much her inferior. In 1779, the bones 
vent of Argent, inCbainpague, the prior of of this celebrated oair were taken out of the 
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vault by order of the Abbess Marie de *a 
Kochefoucaiilt, and placed in a leaden coffin, 
feparri ted into two divisions, that they might 
not be confounded, nicy were tlion con- 
veyed ill piocession, and deposited beneaili 
the altar, where a monument of black marble, 
with a Latin inscription, was erected to their 
memory. When all tliese convents were de- 
stroyed in 1791^, the inhabitants of Nogent sur 
Seme transported the remains of Abelard and 
Heloise to the vaults of tlieir own church. 
Tlience, in the year 1800, they were brought 
by the government to Paris, and placed in the 
museum of French monuments, in a neat se- 
pulchral chapel, built by 1^‘noiroutof Uie ruins 
of the Paraclete, In 1817, the museum being 
destroyed, they were finally removed to the 
burying ground of Pere la Chaise, where the 
sepulchral cliapel has been re-erected, and is 
now to be seen. Tlie works of Abelard con- 
vey no correspondent i<lea of his genius or his 
taste. 'J'he greater part, consisting of sennons 
and theoldgicaJ tracts, while they occasionally 
dis])lay a jiortion of wit, learning, and imagi- 
nation, are disfigured with cajincious no- 
tions, ban-en subtilties, and gi’oss barbarisms 
in regard to style. Modern critics indeed go 
so far as to assert, tliat at present the fame of 
this renovmcd scholar rests almost exclusively 
on the high notion formed of the beauty, ge- 
nius, and devoteduess of Heloise, whose letters 
form the jirincijial attraction of the jiondcrous 
volume which contains the jirodiictions of her 
lover. Yet AbeJaid could not have excited so 
niacli jealousy and admiration during a long 
life, unless ho had been a man of extraordinary 
mental vigour, llis works, all of which arc 
written in Latin, arc — 1. “ An Address to the 
Paraclete, on the study of the Scriptures 2. 

** Problems and Solutions 3. ** A Treatise 
against Heresies 4. ** An pAposition of the 
Lord’s Player;’* 5. A (’oinmentary on the 
Homans;” 6.“ A System of Theology and 
lastly, his “ Letters to Heloise” and others, 
all of which are collected and edited from the 
Manuscripts of FrancisAmboise, Uo.Paris,l(il 6. 
Various false collections of the letters have 
been jmblished sejiarately, but the best edition 
of those which are genuine is that of Ixmdon, 

2 vols. 8vo. 1716 — Moreri, Bayle, Beri'ing- 
tons Lives of Abelard and Heloise, 

ABELL (John) an English musician, who 
belonged to the chapel of Charles II, and was 
celebrated for a fine counter-tenor voice and 
for llis skill on the lute. Being dismissed as 
a Papist at the Kevolution, he w'ent abroad, 
and sang in Holland and various parts of Ger- 
many. At Warsaw, he was sent for to court 
by the King of Poland, and refusing to go, was 
taken there by a guard of soldiers, seated 
in a chair in a spacious hall, and drawn up to a 
considerable height, while tlie king and his 
suite appeared in a gallery opposite. Several 
bears were then admitted into the area below 
him , and he was informed that he might take 
ris choice, either to sing or be let down among 
the bears. He chose to sing ; and, according 
to his own account, never sang better in his 
life. He subsequently returned to England 
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and in 1701 published a book of songs in sev - 
ral languages. In the fourth volume of ” Pills 
to purge Melancholy/* are two songs by Abelh 
wbo IS said to have possessed some secret by 
which he preserved the tone of his v oice to an 
extreme old age . — Dictionary oj Mui>idans^ 
Hawkins* History of Music, 

ABEN EZRA (Abkaiiam) a celelmited 
Jewish rabbi, was born at I’nledo in ^ijjuin, in 
1099, and died at Rhodes in 1174. He ob- 
tained consiuerable reputation in his owi time 
as an able commentator on the Script nr<'S, and 
his commentaries have continued to be much 
esteemed. He was aLo the author of '* Eie- 
gautiaiGrammatic.ii.” 8vo., Venice, and 

of “ Jesud-Mora,’* an introduction to the 
Talmud, which is now very scarce . — Universal 
Biog, 

ABERCROMBIE (Joiiv) author of seve- 
ral esteemed works on gardtniing, i\'as the hoii 
of a gardener near Edinburgh, who, coming 
young to London, obtained employment in die 
Royal Gardens. I’he “ Gardeners’ Calendar,” 
published under the borrowed name of Mawe, 
was written by Abcrcnnnbie. The “ Universal 
Dictionary of Gardening and Botany,” and 
other works, are piililishcd in his own name. 
He died in 1801. — Gent, Mag, 

ABETW’ROAIIW (Patrick) of a good fa- 
mily of Forfar, in the county of Angus, was 
bom in 16.)(>, and took his degrees as a physi- 
cian at St Andrew’s in 1 68.>. After travelling 
for some time on the continent, he returned to 
England, and, embracing the Roman Catholic 
religion, was appointed physician to James IT. 
He coinjnled The Martial Achievements of 
the Scots Nation, and ol such Scotsmen as 
have signalised thems(4ves by the Sword,’* 
in 2 vols. fol. 1711 and 171/» ; “ The Cam- 
paigns in Scotland in 1548 and 1519.” He 
died, according to some accounts, in 1716, 
viliile others say 1726. — Biog, Bril, 
ABERCROMBV (Sir Rai.pii) a distin- 
guished British general officer, was born in 
17.S8, at Tillibodiein Clackmannanshire. His 
fir.st commission was that of comet m the third 
regiment of Dragoon Guards in 1756; and he 
gradually passed througli all the grades of the 
service, until he became amajor-geueralin 1787. 
On the commencement of the war with ranee, 
h^was employed in Flanders and Ilulland 
with the local rank of lieutenant-general, 
and in that critical service displayed equal 
skill and humanity. In 1795, he received the 
order of the Bath, and was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in the West 
Indies. In this expedition he captured the 
islands of Grenada, St Lucia, St Vincent, 
and Trinidad, with the settlements of Deme- 
rara and Essequibo. On his return, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief lu Ireland, but, 
for reasons very honourable to himself, was 
quickly removed to the correspondent com- 
mand in Scotland. In the attempt upon Hol- 
land in 1799, Sir Ralpli ha<l the sole command 
on the first landing, and both his troops and 
himself greatly distinguished themselves. Hit 
royal highness the Duke of York suhsecjuently 
arrived, under whom Sir Ralph Abercromby 
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acted. The final fate of the expediuon is well 
hijown. The next and concluding service of 
this able and merkorious officer was in the 
expedition to Kgypt, of whicii he was com- 
mander-in'Chief. Landing, after a severe con> 
test, at Aboukir, on the 8th March, 1801, on 
the !21st of the same month was fouglit the 
battle of Alexandria, in winch Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was unhorsed and wounded in two 
places, notwithstanding which he disarmed his 
antagonist, and gave the sword to Sir Sidney 
Smidi. The general kept the field during 
the day, and was then conveyed on board 
the admiral’s ship, where he survived abcmt a 
week, when he exjiired. 1 lis liody was con- 
veyed to IVlalta, and interred beneath the 
castle of St Klrao, and a monument was voted 
to him by Parliament, in St Paul's Cathedral. 
His widow was also created Raroiiess A ber- 
cromby, with remainder to the issue male of 
her late husband ; aiul a ]»ension of a 

year was granted in support of the digiutv. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby lett four sous: Geoige, 
a barrister at law, John, a nia)or-geneial ; 
James and Alexander. — lii.t. Veera^e, 

AllKRNKTH^' (J ohn ) an emiinnt Pies- 
byterian divine of Ireland, who distinguished 
himself by h's zeal for religious liberty, and 
his resistance to what he ileenied ojipressive 
authority on the part of the lush presb>ter\. 
Mr Abemethy, hiinselt the son of a Presb^'te- 
rian minster of C'oleiam, in the county of 
Londondem, was born in that town on the 
IDth Oct. 1680. During the liouldcf occa- 
sioned by the iiisurn’ction of 1689, he was 
carried by a relation into Scotland, and fmisbed 
his education, partly in Glasgow and partly 
in Edinburgh, with a view to engaging in 
the ministry. On his return to Ireland, lie 
found the Insh sjmod, which was formed on 
the model of those of the kirk of Si otlaiid, ex- 
ceedingly arhitraiy m resjject to the destina- 
tion of tlie jireachers, by using its authority 
contrary to the wishi's both of jiastors and con- 
giegations, and acting veiydesiiotically m that 
particular. After enduring some inconvenience 
from Its rigour, Abemethv. a close thinking 
man and of a determined sjiirit, resolved to 
resist this in|udicioiis exercise of authority, 
and publicly ileclared his detemiiiuition to ac- 
cept an invitation from a congregation at An- 
trim, in opposition to the arrangement of the 
synod. 'J’his was a hold step, as the latter 
was supported by a powerful jiarty ; but Aber- 
nethyalso possessed friends and adherents, and 
a society was soon formed to uphold the cause 
of religious liberty among this class of dis- 
senters. Resides this particular subject of 
complaint, the new society turned its attention 
to the question concerning subscription to ar- 
ticles of faith, an attachment to which was so 
strong among the Irish dissenting clergy, that 
when, in the year the benefit of the 

Toleration Act was jiroffercd them by govern- 
ment, they refused to accept it, unless, as a 
condition, it should retiuin* subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Abernetliy, 
for some years, endeavoured to stem the torrent 
in this directioii« but was at length so far 
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obliged to yield to it as to quit Antrim^ and 
accept an invitation from a society of Protestant 
dissenters in Dublin. He subsequently distin- 
guished himself by strenuously joining in the ef- 
forts of the Irish dissenters, in 1781 and 1733, 
to obtain a repeal of the Test Act , a measure 
which was opposed with much zeal and asperity 
by Swift. ITie judgment, temper, facility and 
eloquence of Abemethy, gave him great weight 
both as a divine and a leader ; which influence 
was still more confirmed by the steadiness 
and punty of his general conduct. He died in 
the year 1740. Resides occasional sermons 
and pamplilets, produced in his controversy 
with tlie synod, he composed “ Discourses on 
the Reiiig and Attributes of God,” which are 
highly esteemed. IIis controversial tracts have 
also been collected since his dcdtli, and pub- 
lished in Tendon, 1751. This zealous and in- 
defatigable minister left a diary of his life, iu 
MX MS. r]uarto volumes. — Ring. Hru, 

ARG VlllJS, a jirincft of Ikle.-sa in Syria. 
According to Eusebius, he wrote a letter to 
Jesus Christ, who returned an answer, accom- 
panied by a handkerthief on which he had 
impressed his portrait — a weak and now uni- 
versally decried fabiication. Abgarus was a 
name common to a race of princes of Edcssa.— 
Ku&ehnin, Mosheim, 

ARGir.LUS, son of a king of Friesland, who 
acqiuied the surname of Prestcr John, and was 
the reputed author of an absurd legenaarj his- 
tory of Charlemagne’s expedition into the East, 
— 5'w/fm/. fie Srnpt» Frts. 

ARl^E or ADEL (^Thouas) a divine of Ox- 
ford, who became domestic chaplain to Queen 
Odtharme (of ^nagon) on wdiom, it is said, 
he bestowed lessons in music and the lan- 
guages. \hle had the courage to WTxte a trd^ t 
against the legality of the divorce from his 
patroness so anxiously desired by Henry, en- 
titled “ De non dissolvendo Henrici et Cathe- 
nrid* ^Idtrimonio.” In 1 >34, he was attainted 
of nusprision of treason, for taking jiart in the 
imposture of Elizabeth Rarlon, tlie holy maid 
of Kent, and sentemed to close imprisonment. 
Fiiidlly, so abundant were the snares in. the 
way of the opponents of Henry, that he was 
hanged, drami and ijuartered, m 15 lO, for re- 
fusing the oath of supremacy. — Biog, BnU 

ABXEV (Sni Thom vs) an able and upright 
alderman of Loudon, chosen mayor and repre- 
sentative in ]>ailidTnent for the city, in the year 
17t)0. He had a principal share in founding 
the Rank of England, of wliicli he became a 
director. He is now, however, best known as 
the steady friend of Isaac Watts, w'ho resided 
wuth him for several years at Stoke Newington. 
Sir rjiomas died in 171^2, aged 83. — of 
Stoke IVeinns^ton. 

ARRARANEL (IswcA a highly celebrated 
Jew'ish rabbi, was born at Li^bon, A, D. 1 UT”, 
of a family which pretended to trace its descent 
from King David. He xvas m great credit at 
the loiirt of AlphonsD V king of J’ortugal, but 
ex|)eripnced a Tever*'C umler his successor 
.Tohii, being accused of a plot against the state, 
which obliged him lo t<ike refuge in Castilo. 
Here he cora!ne:iced Jus commentary on the 
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books of the Old Testament t after which, he 
was employed by Ferdinand and Isabella, for 
eight years, ui\til the Jews were* expelled in 
1492, when he and his family took &eir de- 
parture with the rest. He retired to Naples, 
and by his address acquired the good graces 
of the Kings Ferdinand and Alphonso, until the 
latter was driyen out by Charles of 
France. He then retired to Corfu, and finally 
to Venice, where, by his singular prudence and 
talents, he also obtained protection and public 
employment. He carried on his literary labours 
in all these situations, and died at Venice in 
the year 1508, aged 71, leaving three sons, aU 
of whom became more or less distinguished. 
Such was the esteem in which this rabbi was 
held, his funeral was celebrated at Padua 
with great pomp, not only by the heads of his 
own tribes, but by Christians, being attended 
by many noble Venetians. The talents of 
Abrabanel were of the first order : some critics 
even rank him before the famous Maimonidcs. 
The Jews regard him as a triumphant opponent 
of Christianity ; but setting aside controversy, 
all esteem him as a subtle, clear, learned, and 
honest commentator. “ His great weakness,’* 
says Bayle, *' was liis sensibility to the perse- 
cutions of the Jews, of which he bore a consi- 
derable part.”*^' This may not justify the argu-, 
ments which were produced under such an ac- 
cumulation of indignant feeling; but it may 
surely excuse them. Moreover, the enmity cp 
Clirisdanity displayed by Abrabanel did not 
extend to his deportment, which was mild jmJ 
obliging. His works are — 1. ** Commentaries on 
several Books of the Old Testament 2. ** A 
Genealogical History, from Adam 3. ** On 
I^ophecy and Ezekiel’s Vision, against Mfu- 
monides 4. “ A Treatise on the Predictions 
concerning the Messiah o, ** A Treatise on 
future Rewards and Punishments 6. A 
Rabbinical History of the Works of the Crea- 
tion with various other productions, which 
show a profound knowledge of the Hebrew 
Scripture and great general learning, — Bayle, 
Moreri, 

ABRADATES, a King of Susa, rendered 
memorable by conjugal alTection. lIis wife 
Panthea being taken prisoner by Cyrus, that 
conqueror treated her with great courtesy, and 
returned hci to her husband. This generosity 
so impressed Abradates, that he immediately 
joined Cyrus witli Jus forces ; but unfortunatedy 
falling in the first battle in which he engaged 
in his behalf, his devoted wife slew herself 
upon his body. — Curcij), Xenophon, 

ABRAHAM (Usnux) a Portuguese Jew, 
who published, in 1533, a Spanish translation 
of the Bible, which is exceedingly scarce. — 
Morert, 

ABRAMS (Miss). There were two cele- 
brated English singers of this name, who took 
distinguished parts in the concerts of ancient 
music, at their original institution in 1776. 
The eldest will be long remembered as tlie 
composer of the popular air adapted to M. G. 
Lewis’s celebrated ballad of Crazy Jane, 

ABRESCH (Filed, Louis) an able critic 
snd. Greek scholar, was bom at Hamburgh in 
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1699, and died rector of the college of Zwol, 
Overyssel, in 1782. His principal works axe 
Scholia on the Greek Authors,*’ which are 
much esteemed. — Univ,Hist, Dictionary. 

ABSTEMICS (Lawrence) bom at Mace- 
rata, in the territory of Ancona, to\v«u:ds the 
close of the fifteenth century. He was well 
versed in the Belles Lettres, of which he* was 
professor at Urbino, as also librarian to Duke 
Guido Ubaldo. He is cluefly known by his 
work, entitled “ Hecatomytliium,” or hundred 
fables, which have been frequently priute I with 
those of ^sop, Phaidrus, Babhas, A vienus, &c. 
He assumes, like La Fontaine, mui h licence in 
this collection, as several of his fables attack 
the clergy, and partake of the nature of the 
tale. He is also author of a scarce book on 
some obscure passages in Ovid. — BayU. Moreri, 
ABUBEKER, the immediate succes&or of 
Mahomet, and the first who bore the name ol 
caliph, signifying botli vicar and successor. He 
was father-in-law to the prophet, \.ho married 
his daughter Aycslia, whence his subsequent 
name, Abubekor, or “ Father of the Virgin.” 
having been jireviously called Abdulcaaba. 
Abubeker, who possessed all the primitive 
simplicity of the early followers of Mahomet, 
was by no means anxious for the dignity of suc- 
ceeding him ; but the great service he had done 
the prophet by liis(*arly countenance, added to 
the fact of having been his sole companion in 
the celebrated flight to IMecca, very naturally 
led to his election. Nothing could exceed the 
simj>li(‘ity and modesty of A hubeker in his ele- 
vation , yet, although no warrior, during tlie 
two years of his reign that career of conquest 
began whicli was destined to produce such a 
chtmgc of fortune in a large portion of the globe. 
This calipli was 61 when he assumed the dignity, 
and died at the age of 63. Abubeker first col- 
lected the scattered verses of the koran, and di- 
vided them into chapters. — jyjferhelot. 

ABUDAlIKIl, a leader of the Karmatians, 
an unbelieving sect of Arabians, which sprang 
up in tlie third century of the Hegira, and 
having gradually become powerful in the early 
part of tlie fourth, profaned and laid waste 
Mecca, and muidered 1700 pilgrims within the 
very walls of the Caaha. 1’his sacrilege, in the 
estimation of the devout Moslem, is the greatest 
misfortune that ever befel his religion. Ahu- 
dalier carried away tlie celebrated black stone ; 
but it was subsequently ransomed, or returned. 
— D^IJerbelot, 

ABULFAIIAGIITS (Gufoory) a learned 
physician, and prelate of the Jacobites ; a na- 
tive of Malatia, in Armenia, where he was bora 
in tlie year 1226. It is doubted by some au- 
thors whether he ever acquired any rejmtation 
as a physician, as he took orders at the early 
age of twenty, became bishop of Lacabena in 
1247, and some years afterwards, primate of 
the Jacobites. Although a Christian, his fame 
was so great, that several Mahometans over- 
came their scruples to study under him. Abul- 
faragius was a multifarious writer, but is chiefly 
known by ** An Abridgment of Universal His- 
tory,” from the beginning of tlie world to his 
own lime, which was published with a Latin 
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Vernon by Dr Pococke, in 1663, 2 vols. 4to. 
Oxford. He died in 1284. — Un, Biog. 

ABUL FAZEL, Tizier to the celebrated Mogul 
emperor Akbar, by whose command he wrote < 
a history of his reign, as also the famous geo- { 
graphical and statistical account of the Mogul | 
empire, intitled “ Ayeen Akberry.** The lat- 1 
ter was translated into English by Francis | 
Gladwin, Esq, in 5 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 17'85-6. i 
Abul Fazel was basely assassinated in 1604, at 
the instigation, as it is said, of the heir appa- 
rent, who was jealous of his talents and cele- 
brity. — Jhid, 

ABULFEDA (Ismael) Prince or Emir of 
Hamah in Syria, and a celebrated Arabian 
geographer and historian, was bom at Damas- 
cus in the year 1275, and succeeded his brother 
A. D. 1320. His principal works are — “ Tko- 
vim al Roldaan,” or ** Geographical Canons 
and ** Al Mokhtasser, Fi Akbar Albaschar,” 
or Universal History. Die labours of Abulfeda 
are highly esteemed, and have been abstracted 
and translated by writers of considerable emi- 
nence. Jlis geograjihical work was translated 
uito Latin by Gra'vius, and published with 
Holes in I^ndon , 1 650 ; and various other parts 
of his geogi'aphy have been rendered into Latin 
by iMuralon, Koehler, Micliaclis, lackhom, 
and others. Gagnier published that j>ortion of 
his liistory which relates to the life of "Nlahomet, 
in folio, Ovfoid, 1725 ; and the late professor 
White, in his edition ofPocockeV ‘^Specimen 
HLstoria} Arabum,” Ovford, 1806, gives like- 
wise s(*veral chapters from Abulfeda. — itloreri. 
Un, Unt, Diet, 

AIIULGAZT (BAYAium) Kalin of Kharasm, 
was born in the year 1605. He was the fourth 
of seven brotliers, and was descended, both by 
father <uid mother, from Zingis Kahn, lie 
bt'gan to reign at the age of forty, and reigned 
twenty years as a warlike and able prince, with 
great reputation. lie then resigned the sove- 
reigTit\ toliis son, and occujued liiinself in Ins 
rvtneinent in writing “ A Cieiiealogual His- 
tory of the Tartars, wliii li, being incomplete at j 
his death, was hnishedby his succe^so^, The 
manusciijit of this curious work falling into j 
the hands of some Swedish officers dunng 
tlieir imprisonment in Siberia, was brought to 
Europe, and translated first into Uussian, and 
8u))S{'ijuently into Gennau by Count Strahlen- 
Iierg. A Fieiich version was printed at lx*ydeii 
in 

ACAC’ll’S, bishop of Amida, or Constance, ' 
who sold tlic cluirch plate, \ c. to re<leera and 
send lioinc the IVisian prisonorN taken in the 
war between Hieodosius the younger and \5i- 
rannes King of Persia. This benevolence so 
Astonislied the latter, that he requested to see 
the worthy bishop ; whicli interview hapjnly 
led to a peace, and tlius a war, kindled by 
the intemperance of one prelate (see Ann as) 
was terminated by the cliarity of another. — 
Du Pin, Mnreri, 

ACADEMUS, a citizen of Athens in the 
time of I'hcseus, who gave his name to the 
grove that formed the school of pliilosophy 
called after it. Tliree sects of j>hilosophers 
F|>rang out of the academy, at llie head of the j 
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first of wliich was Plato ; his successor Arce- 
silaus is deemed the founder of the sectmd 
academy, and Cameades the chief of tfao 
third. ( See their respective articles.)— Plut. 

A<XIUS (Luctus) a Latin tragic poet, who 
was bom in the year of Rome, 584. He 
founded his tragedies on the Greek model, 
and apparently on the same catastrophes; 
which led to an opinion that he was chiefly 
a translator. One of his dramas, however, 
was on the expulsion of Tarquin, a Roman 
subject ; and he was also the author of two 
comedies, entitled** The Wedding,” and** ITie 
Merchant.” Some miscellaneous poems and 
annals in verse are also given to Accius, 

I but of all these there only remain a few frag- 
ments collected by Robert Stephens. Horace 
j styles Accius, ** altus,” elevated ; and Ovid, 
** animosus,” spirited : strength and vigour 
seem to have formed his chief characteristics. 
Cicero was well acquainted with Accius. — 
Vossius. Mnreri, 

ACCOLTl (Bevedict) an Italian lawyer, 
was bom at Florence in 1415, and succeeded 
Poggio as secretary to tliat republic, in 1450. 
He was highly distinguished by ibe Po{>es 
Leo X, Adrian VI, and Clement VII, the lat- 
ter of whom made him a cardinal. From his 
jiroficiency in the Latin tongue, he was enti- 
tled the Cicero of the age. He i^Tote a trea- 
tise, ** De l*nestanti& Virorum sui J^lvi.” Par- 
ima, 12mo. 1689, in wliich he compares the 
ancients with the moderns, and asserts the 
equality of the latter He also wrote a valua- 
ble work in Latin, ‘*On the War carried oa by 
the Christians against the Baibarians for the re- 
covery of ( 'hrist’s Sepulchre,” 4to. Venice, 1532. 
lliis jiroductiun was very serviceable to Tassr 
in tlie composition of his “ .lerusalcm Deli- 
vered.” Accolti died in 1549. Bernard Ao 
cn/ti, son of the preceding, acquired great ce- 
lebrity as a poet ; his works were published at 
Florence in 1513. Fian>'is Accolti, brother of 
Benedict, was a law> er of distinguished emi- 
nence, wrote several learned legal commen- 
taries and other treatises, and translated a 
j>art of the woiks of Chrysostom ; but his great 
abilities u ere tarnished by his exce&sive par- 
simony. Peter Accolti, another sou of Bene- 
dict Accolti, first studied law, but subsequently 
entered the church, and became cardinal, 
being the same cardinal (of Ancona) who com- 
posed the Papal Bull against Luther. He died 
m 1532. — Morcri, 

ACCOUSO or ACCrR^dUS (Fn antis) an 
eminent Italian lawyer, was bom at Florence 
in 1182. Accorso is rendered famous by his 
“ Perpetual Commentary,” or ‘‘Great Gloss,” 
ill illustration of the code, tlie institutes, and 
the digests, iii which all the opinions and de- 
cisions of preceding jurists are digested into 
Olio body, -uath the compiler's o\m annota- 
tions. The bt‘st edition of this laborious col- 
lection is that of Godefroi, in 6 vols. folio, 
Lyons, 1627. Accorso, who died rich in 1229, 
had a daughter, who read lectures in the univer- 
sity of Bologna. Francis Accorso, sen of the 
above, and also an eminent professor of law, tw 
the invitation of Edward 1 came to England iu 
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aiid read lectures at Oxford, but subse- 
quently returned to Italy, where he died in 
13n,—lhu Bing, 

ACCORSO (MAniANCi'-Lo) a learned critic, 
and native of Aquila in Naples, flourished in 
the sixteenth century, and resided for a consi- 
derable time in the couit of Charles V, by 
whom he was much esteemed. To an inti- 
mate acquaintance -nith the Greek and Latin, he 
added a considerable knowledge of modem 
languages, which rendered him one of the 
most erudite and ingenious critics of his day. 
He particularly distingmshed Imnself by the 
diligence with which he sought and collated 
ancient manuscripts. His labours in that de- 
partment arc exhibited to great advantage in 
the first work which he sent to tlie press, en- 
titled “ Diatribsc m Ausomum, Solinum, et 
Ovidium.” In 1 538, he printed at Augsburgh 
an edition of Ammianus JMnrcellmus, as also 
the letters of Cassiodorus, witli his treatise on 
tlic soul. In the “ Corycinia,*’ Rome, 1524, 
4to. a poem of Accorso is printed, entitled 
** Protrepticon ad Coryciuin.’* He is also au- 
thor of a ridicule on the affected antiquated 
IjUtin of several of his contemporaries, enti- 
ced “ Osco, Yolsco, Romanoque Lloquentia 
iiiterlocutonbus, dialogus ludis Romanis ac- 
tus,’* &c. 1531, 8vo. Accorso has left a cu- 
rious example of literaiy jealousy, in con- 
sp(iiience of an unmerited accusation of jda- 
ginrisin. In a fable called ** Testudo,” at tbe 
end of bis ** Ihatribie,” is a formal oath or 
protesidiion, that he had not leccivcd the 
smallest assistance from tlie lucubrations of any 
other author, but that he liad even exjiunged 
the tlioughts of otlicrs from his works, although 
prior on his owm part. Few modem authors 
will be disposed to follow bis example ; not to 
mention that such pure originalit y is both phi- 
losophically impossible, and opposed to the 
free jday of the associative principle in the 
acquirement and deluery of ideas ; a restraint 
for which mere originality would prove no 
compensation. — Utuv. Bwg, 

ACHERI (Luke d’) a Benedictine of St 
Maiir, bom in 1609, who distinguished him- 
self by his taste for antique research and 
the publication of sciirce manuscrijits, of which 
“ I he Spicelegium,” a collection in 13 vols, 
quarto, 1 653-1657, since republished in 3 vols. 
folio, 1725, fomis a curious and prominent ex- 
ample. It contains historical pieces, chroni- 
cles, lives of saints, atts, charters, letters, &c. 
which had never before met the public eye. 
To the lesearch of Acheri are also owing, — 1. 
** ITie Epistle attributed to St Barnabas, 4to. 
1645 2. “ The life and Works of Lan- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, with the 
Chronicle of the Abbey of Bee, from 1304 to 
1437 3. ** Asceticomm, vulgo spiritualium 

opusculorum, quae inter patrum opera repe- 
riuntur, Indiculus,” quarto, 1648 and 1671 ; 
“ The Life and Works of Guibert of Nogeiit,” 
&c. 6cc, This laborious antiquary died at the 
abbey of St Germain-des-Pres, in 1685, aged 
76. — Biog, Universelle, 

ACIDAIJUS (Valens) a learned German, 
wai bom at Wistock in Brandeuburgb, in 
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1567. He published l.atin poems at the early 
age of seventeen, and proceeding from the 
universities of Germany to those of Italy, pub- 
lished an edition of Paterculus at Pad ud, and 
embraced the Roman Catliolic rcL .41011. In 
1594, he jirinted ** Animadversions on Quin- 
tus Curtius,” and died the following year, while 
his observations on Plautus were in the ine.*.'?. 
His philosophical remarks on Tacitus, ^‘\u80- 
iiius, and Quintilian, have also been jirinted. 
A dissertation, which made much noise iT> its 
time, entitled “ Mulieres non esse Hokhi os,” 
a covered satire on the Socinians, was falsely 
attributed to Acidalius. — Ihul, 

ACKERMANN (John Christian (jIoit- 
cieb) anative of l-ppci Savony, and professorof 
I medicine at Altdorii 111 Fiaiicunia, was bum m 
1 1756, studied under his father, and became an 
I eminent physician and medical WTitei. lbs 
works are — 1. “ Institutioncs Historia' Medi- 
cmaD,” 1792, 8vo. ; 2. A hJanual of Military 
Meditme,” in German, 2 vols. 8 vo. ''794 ; 3. 
** The Life of J. C. Dippel,” 1781. He also WTote 
the lives of the ancient Greek physit lans, for 
Jlarle’s new* edition of Fabncius' Bibliotheca 
Graxa . — IhuL 

ACONZIO or ACONTIUS (Jamfs) a 
native of Trent, a philosopher, mathematician, 
and divine, originally of the Roman (’atholic 
leligion. Enibiacirig the Piotestaiit faith, lu 
forsook his own country, and after jiassing 
some time in Swit/erJand, songlit the pa- 
tronage of Queen Cli/abctli. I’o this sove- 
reign, under the btle ol Diva Kltzahelha, his 
jimicipul w'oik, “ DeStratagematibus Satana*,” 
(on the Stratagems of Satan) was dedicated. 
The object of tins w’ork was to promote good 
w’ill and toleration, by 1 educing the essential 
dogmas of the ('hiis’tian leligioii to a small 
number, and by cstabhslniig a reciprocal tolera- 
tion among all sects. It is unnecessary to say, 
that for a jvlau of this jdiilosopliical nature, 
the religious woild of tlie age of Elizabeth 
was by no means prepared, and iu conse- 
quence Acontms and Ins book were assailed 
by various Piotestaiit divines, both in England 
and on the continent, w ith extiaordinary bittei- 
ness. He was not however without his sup- 
porters even at tliattime, while hismeinoiy 
and labours have liad much justice done 
them at a later period. 'Ilie most generally 
ajiproved work of Acoiitius is 111 titled “ DeMe- 
thodo sive recta investigancUrum,” fitc. ( Hasil, 
1558) on the Method of studying the Sciences j 
w'hich logical w^ork is ably and neatly wiitten. 
Tbe following passage is a proof at once of 
good sense and foresight : 1 perceive that 

It is my lot to live in an exceedingly culuvated 
age ; and yet I do not so much fear the deci- 
sions of the present race of learned men, 
as 1 dread tlie rising light of a period still 
more cultivated tlian tlie present ; for al- 
though tlie present century has produced, and 
still continues to produce, many eminent men, 
yet 1 think 1 perceive before us a degree of 
knowledge and refinement beyond our present 
conceptions.'* This language is wortliy the 
contemporary of Bacon: Bayle speaks very 
highly of tliis work. Another treatise by 
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AcdiitiUB, entitled ** Ars muniendorum oppido- 
runi,” ill Italian and Latin, was printed at 
Geneva in 1.585. This calm and philoso- 
phical writer was a member of the Dutch con- 
gregation in Austin Friars; but being sus- 
pected of Arianism, he was called before Bishop 
Grindall; the result however has not been stated. 
The exact time of his deatli is unknown ; but 
it is generally thought to have taken place in 
156.5. 'I’he Stratagemata of Acootius was 
printed at Basil 1.568; again in 1610; and 
at Amsterdam in 1610. A French translation 
appeared at Delft in 1626. — liujfle. Tirahobchi. 

ACOSTA (.losKPii) a Spanish Jesuit and 
missionary, was bom about the year 1.540 
at Medina del Campo in Leon. lie was 
several years emjdoyed in converting the 
Indians of South America, and became a pro- 
vincial in the Jesuits’ college in l*eru. In 
addition to treatises on the subject of his rnis- 
sionaiy labouis and other subjects, he wrote 
in Spanisli, and jtublished on his return to 
Spam, “ The >iatural and Moral History of 
the lndie.e,” octavo, 1591 ; which work was 
tianslated into Tieiidi in 1600. Dr Bobeit- 
son, and otlier elaborate writers on \meiica, 
freipientlj refer to this writer, who died rector 
of the university of Saliunanca in the year 
1600. — Mnrpii, 

ACOSTA (Criei.) a Portuguese, bom at 
Oporto towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the member of a respectabh* funily 
of Jewish oiigin, w’liich had been led to em- 
brace Chri.stianity. Jii the liist in.staiKe, he 
apjieaig to have united great simplicity of cha- 
ractev with an iinestigatne .spirit, and that 
enthusiastic turn of imiul which imjdicitly fol- 
lows the result of conviction, wdiatever the 
conse<)uences. Brought uj» a Homan Catholic, 
in eaily life he is said to ha\e been a strut 
observer of the ceremonies of that chun h ; 
but, strut k witli what he deemed didn’iilties and 
inconsistencies, he gradually indulged doubts 
both of lloin^in Ctitliolic authority and the 
divine ongin of Christianity. 'This disposition 
to in(|mry naturally led lain back to a con- 
sideration of the religion of liLS forefathers, 
whhh, on a comjiaiisoii with Cluristianitv, he 
deemed the most satisfactoiy , and in coiise- 
queiu e, at the age of two-and-twonty, deter- 
mined to jirofess himself a Jew. It must be 
presumed that, from origin and connexion, a 
secret jircdileetion for Judaism prevailed in tlie 
family, as Acosta induced liis mother and two 
brothers to follow his cxamide. The extreme 
rigour of the Portuguese laws against this 
species of relapse, and the rigid supeiiiiteiidence 
exercised over Christians of JeT^ush descent, 
rendered tliis family change exceedingly diui- 
gerous; and on this account the wliole of 
them contrived to escajie from Portugal, and 
seek refuge in Holland, 'i'his step could not 
be taken without considerable sacrilices , and 
among other advantages, Aiosta himself 
forfeited a post of some prolit. His sin- 
cerity therefore cannot be doubted ; but, 
unfortunately for himself, he earned into the 
Jewish persuasion the same restless sjiirit of 
inquiry wliich had dissfitisliod him W'itb 
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Christianit 3 ^ Induced to romjiare the cus- 
toms and practices of the modern synagogues 
by the law of Moses, he ventured to request 
from tlie rabbis a dispensation as to certain 
observances wliich were not authorised by the 
law. This indulgence was of course refused ; 
and Acosta braved excommunication, on the 
presumption that spiritual, unaided by tem- 
poral authority, was not very formidable. He 
soon found out, as various ofiending Irish 
Catholics have done since, that it is no trifling 
punishment to become the object of universal 
neglect and insult on the ]>art of all wiili 
whom a high-spirited individual has been most 
connected. Acosta was treated with the 
grossest contumely by the whole tribe of Is- 
rael, and even Ins ov-ti brothers dared not 
address or salute him. This resentment w’as 
further excited by a juece which he wrote on 
the Sadi’acean theory, denying that the resur- 
rection of the dead is sup])orted by the law' of 
Moses. An exhibition of scepticism so un- 
equivocal enabled his Jewisli persecutors to 
cite him before the civil court of Amsterdam, 
for the promulgation of an ojmiion inimical at 
once both to Juddism and Chii^^tiaiiity ; and 
foi this ofteme he W'ds imprisoned eiglit or 
ten days, fined 300 gilders, and his book w'as 
confiscated. Those w ho have studied tbt com- 
position of human character, wull not be sur- 
prised to hear that the next step of Acosta wras 
to deny the authority of Moses, as he had pre- 
viously done tliat of Clirist. 'The rcsoJuaon 
of tins extraordinary man w as however at last 
worn out; and after enduring the Jewish sen- 
tence of excommunication for fifteen years, he 
sacnliced his conscience to lus interest, and 
signed a confession of his errors in tlie public 
synagogue. The result is not uninstructive . 
being assiduously watched, he w'as detected 
m the inadvertent neglect of some ceremonial, 
again accused of uifidelity, and prosecuted with 
the utmost rigour. Another sentence of ex- 
cominunicatioii w’as then passed upon him, 
which he endured for seven years, when he 
submit tc'd to the most humiliating penance 
ever devised byintoleiance and bigotry. Hav- 
ing a second time signed a public confession, 
his restoration to the synagogue w’as accom- 
panied with the open infliction of thirty-nme 
stripes ; after wdiich he was laid on his back 
at the door, in order that all wdio came 
out might trample on him. The mortifi- 
cation produced by these indignities, some 
abatement of w hich he had probably exi>ecteil, 
so worked upon the spirit of Acosta, that after 
attempting to shoot his principal adversary 
wdili a pistol which missed fire, he discliarged 
another at himself, as some accounts say, in 
1640, but according to others in 1647. The 
unhappy career of Uiis unfortunate man show's 
the inutility of pursuing certain lines of in- 
quiryr without steady pnnciples and a calm 
temiierameiit. Acosta displayed considerable 
ingenuity against the pers(*c-utioii w'lnch he 
endured from tlie Jews, in their apjical to a 
Chnstiaii tribunal on account of his indif- 
ference to both religions ; justly observing 
that ail their hatred was produced by his aban- 
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donment of their own, wliile tliey mo«in1y sought 
to injure him tiirough the indignation of others. 
— Life of Acosta. Bayle, 

ACRON or ACRO (Hellenivs) a scholiast 
of Horace, who lived in tlie seventli century. 
A copy of his notes, wliich were published in 
1 474, 4to. was sold at Dr A skew’s sale, lliey 
were also reprinted at Venice, 1490, folio. 
Ifis “ Scholia” are likewise to be found m the 
edition of Horace, Basil, 1527, 8vo. — Biog, 
Universelle. 

ACROPOTJTA (Gfo.) a Byzantine histo> 
rian, who enjoyed the dignity of Logothete, or 
chancellor, to Michael Pala’ologus, in the tliir- 
teenth century. His “ Histona Byzantina” 
was discovered in the East by Douza, and 
published in 1614 ; but the best edition is that 
of the Louvre, in Latin and Greek, folio, lO.'il. 
This work, wliich is the more valuable as the 
author describes what passed under his omti j 
observation, commences where IMicetas termi- 
nates, and comprehends the period from 1205 | 
to the expulsion of the Latin emperors in 1261. | 
Acropohta was a man of merit and an able I 
mathematician. He died in 1283. — Biog, Uni- \ 
verselle. I 

ACTUARIUS, a Greek physh’ian of the 
thirteenth century, who distinguished himself 
by the analysis and employment of the milder 
cathartics and simple water. Henry Stephens 
printed a complete edition of his works, in foho, 
1547 ; and another edition appeared at Leyden, 

3 voL 12mo. 1556. — Moreri, 

ACVNA (CiiiiisiopirER o’) bom at Bur- 
gos in Spain, 1597, became a jesmt in 1612, 
and subsequently a missionary in Amenca. On 
his return to Spain, he published “ Nuevo Dis- 
cumbrimiento de gran Rio de los Amazoiies 
A new account of the great river of the Ama- 
zons ; Madrid, 4to. 1641 . Of this work, all Uie 
copies were destroyed except two, one of which 
was translated into French by Gomberville. 
“ Relation de la Riviere des Amazones,” 

4 vols. 12 mo. 1682. llie narrative of Acuna 
is very curious, and it is accompanied by a dis- 
sertation that is not less so. — Moreri. 

ADAIR (James) seijeant at law, was bom 
in London, and became eminent about the time 
that John Wilkes so equivocally, yet popularly, 
enacted tlie part of patriot. Mr Adair sided 
with the popular party, and in 1771 was 
chosen recorder of London, an office which he 
held for ten years. On the breaking out of the 
French revolution, Mr Adair, who deserted 
the wliigs, was counsel for the crown in the 
state trials, and at the time of his deatli 
in 1798, chief justice of Chester. He pub- 
lished, anonymously, a pamphlet, intitled Ob- 
servations on the Power of Alienation in the 
Crown,” 8vo. 1768. — Gent. Mag. 

ADAIR (James Makittrick) a physician 
and native of Scotland, who for several years 
practised at Bath, where he was quite as much 
distinguished for his querulous disposition as 
his medical skill, which was however deemed 
respectable. Among other persons with whom 
he disputed was the still more eccentric Philip 
rhicknesse. He was subsequently physician 
to the commander-in chief and the colonial ! 
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troops in the island of Antigua. Dr AJiir 
was the author of several medical tracts, as 
also of a pamphlet entitled ** Unanswerable 
Objections i^nst the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,” which, it need not be added, iias been 
long ago adequately replied to. lie died at 
an advanced age, at Harrowgate, in 1802. — 
Ua. Biography. 

ADAIR (James) a trader and resident 
among tlie North American Indians for more 
than forty years. Diis gentleman jmhM^hed 
a singular work, entitled The History the 
American Indians, particularly those nations 
mljoining the Mississippi, East and West Flo- 
rida, South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia,” 
4to. 1775. He advances the curious opinsoii, 
that tlie North American Indians are descended 
from the Hebrews. — Gent. Mag. 

ADALARD or ADELARD, bom about the 
year 753, was the giandson of Charles Martel, 
and cousin german of Charlemagne, whoso 
conduct, m regard to a divorce, so wounded 
his ideas of propriety, that he took the habit 
of a monk in the abbey of Corbie, of which he 
was subsequently made abbot. After tlie 
death of Charlemagne, he was hanislied on 
some unmerited siis}>icion by Louis the Meek, 
who however, at the end of five years, recalled 
him. The disposition of Adehird was peculiarly 
pious and meditative, and he exercised upon 
himself all the austerities which in those days 
assumed the character of devotion. He is 
' however most distinguished for the foundation 
of a distinct alibey, called New Corbie, as a 
nursery for missionaries to convert the nortliom 
nations. Adalard promoted learning in liis 
monasteries, being himself a distinguished 
scholar. His principal work was ** A U'ri*utise 
on tlie French Monarchy,” some fragments of 
which are extant. The ancient statutes of las 
abbey of Corbie are in tlie fourth volume of 
D’Acheii’s Spicelegium.” — Diipin. 

ApALBERON, a celebrated archbisho]» of 
Rlieims and chancellor of France, who distin- 
guished himself, as a prelate and politician, 
under Lothaire, Louis V, and Hugh Capet. He 
was tlie son of Geoffry, Count of Ardennes, 
and possessed gieat finnness of mind and love 
of learning, which he much encouraged in his 
diocese. Several of his letters are among those 
of Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester JL Jle died 
in 988 . — Adalberon (Ascehnus) was ordained 
Bishop- of Laoii in 977, by tlie preceding. He 
was an ambitious prelate and servile courtier, 
but is only mentioned here as the author of a 
satirical poem in 430 hexameter verses, dedi- 
cated to King Robert, of which Adrian Valois 
gave an edition, in 1663, 8vo. It contains 
some curious points of history. This prelate 
died in 1030. — Biog, Universelle. 

ADAM (Alexander) a learned school- 
master and grammarian, was bom at Ratford 
in the county of Moray, 1741, of humble pa- 
rente, who however contrived to give him a 
good education. In 1761 he became asistant 
master of the high school of Edinburgh, and 
in 1771 , head master of the same, when a dis- 
pute arose between him and the under masters 
iu consequence of lus eudeavouw to introduce 
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ft new LAtIn gr&iniiiftr of his own, iii.3tp&d of found the provinces of ^>uiTiting A nd sculptuxe* 
tliat of Ruddimanj ITie difference being re- In 1754 he published Jlecueil de Sculpturefl 
ferred to Dr Robertson, principal of the uni- Antiques Grecques et Romaines,” folio, for 
versity, he decided in favour of Ruddiman. which he made designs. He died of an apo- 
Dr Adam’s work was published in 1772, under plexy in 1759.— D’ArgenuiZ/e, Vies de 
the title of ** Hie Principles of Latin and Sculp, 

English Grammar.” It possesses considerable ADAM (Nicholas Sebastian) brother of 
merit, especially in the estimation of tliose the foregoing, was bom at Nancy in 1705, and 
who are of opinion that the grammars of both also studied under his father at Paris and at 
languages should be taught at the same time. Rome. After a residence of nine years in 
Dr Adam also compiled a “ Summary of Geo- Italy, he returned to Paris, and was admitted 
graphy and History,” 1794, 8vo. ; “ Roman into the academy, on whicli occasion he exhi- 
Antiquities,” 1791, 8vo. ; “ Classical Biogra- bited his model of the “ Prometheus chained,” 
phy;” and an abridged dictionaiy, entitled the statue from which w'as not finished until 
“Lexicon linguae Latinm Compendiarum,” 1763, when the King of Prussia oflered 30,000 
8vo. ; all of which arc much esteemed in rela- francs for it ; Adam said that it was exe- 
tion to education. Dr Adam, who loved cuted for the king his master, and no longer Ids 
liberty, incurred some censure at the com- own property. He diedin 1778, in his seventy- 
mencement of the French Revolution for letting fifth year, with a reputation not inferior to that 
his sympathies in favour of Gallic fieedom of his brother, and highly respected for the 
become evident to his scholars, Tlie w'eight integrity and mildness of his character. — A 
of his character how^ever bore him up. He younger brother, Francis Gaspard, also at- 
died of apoplexy in 1809, aged 68, and was tained emmence as a sculptor, but none of his 
honoured with a public funeral. — Life of Dr wwks are recorded. — Ibid, 

Adam, Edin,8vo, 1810. ADAM (Milciiior) a German biographer, 

ADAM (of Bremen) canon of the cathedral wdio lived in the 17th century, was a native of 
of Bremen, lived towards the end of the Silesia, and educated in the college of Brieg, 
eleventh century. There remains of this au- w here he became a firm Calvinist. In due time 
thor — 1. an Ecclesiastical History m four he was appointed rector of a college at Ileidel- 
books, which treats of the propagation of the berg, where he i>ublished his first volume of 
Christian Faith in the North, entitled “llisto- “ Illustrious Men,” in the year 1615. This 
ria Ixclesiastica Jilcclesianim Haraburgensis volume consists of poets, philosophers, wTiters 
et Bremensis, ab Anno 78'h ad Ann on polite literature, historians, Ac. A second, 

Copenhagen, 1579, 4to. and llolmstadt, 1670, treating of diiiues, W'asprinted in 161 9 ; a third 
8vo. ; and 2. “ Clironograpliia Scaiidmaiia,” followed, oflawyers; and a fourth, of physicians: 
1615, 8vo. Hie latter production w»asre])rinted the last two were published in 1620. A’l the 
at Leyden under the title of “ De Situ Danim leamedmeu here treated of flourished in the six- 
et reliquarum, trans Daniam Region um na- teenth and beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
tura.” Adam cm jdoyed his whole life in the nes, and w ere either Germans or Hemings, while 
functions of h s office as a missionary, and in the dii ines are exclusively Protestant. An ad- 
the compilation of his historj*. Hie time of ditional volume how’ever, contaiiung the lives 
his death is unknowni. — Moreri, of tw’enty divines of other countries, w’as sub- 

ADAM (Lamui-rt Sicjlhert) an eminent sequently published se]>arately. Bred a Calvin- 
French sculptor, bom atNancy, Feb. 10, 1700, ist, he is deemed partial by the Lutheran Ger- 
was also the son of a sculptor of considerable mans, wlio consider his selection of names to be 
note. He received his first iiistmctions from his verj' injudicious and unfair. His biogra] ilucal 
father, and after passing four years at Paris, labours were collected into one volume folio at 
proceeded as a royal pensionary to perfect him- Frankfort, under tlie title of “ Dignorum laudo 
self in Italy, w’here he remained ten years. Virorum, quos iiiusa vetat mori, immortalitas.” 
He finished, while in Italy, several considerable He WTOte several other works, but is chiefly 
works, one of which was the restoration of the known by his biography, w’hich, although not 
mutilated group of the family of Lveomedes, very ably WTitten, has boon much used in every 
discovered by Cardinal Pohgnac iii the ruins subsequent collection. — Mo? eri. Buyle, 
of the villa of IMarius. He returned to Paris ADAM (Nirijoi as) a French grammarian, 
in 1733, and w’as extensively employed in bom at Pans in 1716, w'as many years pro- 
palaces and gardens, one of the most cele- fessor in the college of lisieux. Tlirough the 
braU‘d of his w’orks being the groupe of the pationage of the Duke of Choiseul, he resided 
“Seine and Marne,” for the cascade of St at Venice as charge d'affaires for France neaily 
Cloud. Iv 1737 he w^as elected a member of tw’elve years, and on his return published 
the French academy, and exhibited on his ad- various elementary works on grammar, w’liich 
mission a “ Ne])tune cal nun g tlie Waves.” procured him considerable reputation : — 1. “La 
He subsequently executed the groupe of “ Nep- vraie maniere d’apprendre une langue quel- 
tune and Amphitnte” for Versailles, forwfliich, conque, vivante ou iiioite, par le moyen 
besides the stipulated pnee, he obtained a pen- langue Fran^’aise,” 1787, > vols. 8vo. Hus 
sion of 500 IhTes. One of his most admired w’ork, wfliich includes a French, Italnui, Latin, 
productions is a figure of St Jerome at St English, and Gennan grammar, has often been 
Roch. In all his pieces he exhibits genius, reprinted. 2. “ Les quatre chapitres de la 
but occasionally alloyed by deficiency in taste, Caison, de I’Amour de Soi ; de 1 Amour du 
owing to the then prevalent tcnaeiicy to con- Prochain, de la Vertu,” Ac. 8vo. 1780. IL* 
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died in 1792, with the character of an able and 
aiiiiable man. — Bwg» Universelle. 

ADA-M (lloBtKT) architect, was bom in 
1728 in Uie town of Kirkaldy, Fifeshirc, Nortli 
Britain : he "was the second son of Mr William 
Adam of Maryburgh, an architect of con- 
siderable reputation. Mr Adam was educated 
at the university of Edinburgh, where he 
formed distinguished literary connexions, and 
followed up his studies by all the advautt^es 
W'hich a free access to the most apjiroved mo- 
dels of elegance, botli at home and on the 
continent, could ensure to liim. As he ad- 
vanced in life, too, he formed friendships and 
intimacies of tlie highest consequence, so that 
his attainment of eminence in his profession 
was j)ec»iliarly rapid and easy. On Ids return 
from Italy, in the year 1762, he was appointed 
architect to the king ; an office -which he litdd 
for six years, when he resigned it to become a 
member for Kinrosshire in the British paiiia- 
ment. In 1764 he published the result of his 
researches at tlie Emperor Dioclesiau’s villa at 
Spalatro in Venetian Dalmatia, in one large 
volume ill folio, entitled “ lluins of the Pa- 
lace of the Emperor Dioclesian, at S])aIatro in 
Dalmatia,’’ which production is enriched vith 
seventy-one ably executed plates. In con- 
junction with his brother, .fames Adam, he 
now engrossed the business of the nobility and 
gentry^ both in the construction of many mo- 
dem edifices and in the embellishment of an- 
cient mansions. In 1773 tlie brotliers jiub- 
lished I’lie Works of II. and J. Adam” in 
numbers. Tlie noble improvement called the 
AdeJphi (brothers) was their work, the name 
being adopted in reference to their fraternal 
connexion. So great W’as the professional lead 
taken by the subject of this article, that in the 
space of one year before Ins death lie designed 
eight great public woiks, besides twenty-five 
private buildnigs ; exhibiting so much variety 
in style and tasteful com})osition, that his cha- 
racter as an architect might have rested on 
them alone, h^'eitlier was his genius confined 
to the strict line of his profession ; his nume- 
rous drawings in landscape have merited and 
obtained the highest jiraise. He died at liis 
house in Albemarle-street, Blarch 3, 17y2, and 
was buried on the 10th of the same month in 
Westminster Abbey ; his brotlier James, wlio 
was also very eminent as an arcliitect, and the 
designer of I’ortland-place, survived him about 
two years and a half, dying October 17, 1794. 
Un. hing. Diet, 

ADAMS (John), second President of the 
United States of America, and a political 
writer of considerable reputation, was bom at 
Braintree in Massachusets, October 19, 1735, 
being a descendant from one of tlic families 
which founded that colony. Before tlie Revolu- 
tion he had attained great eminence as a lawyer, 
and published an essay On Canon and 
Feudal Law.” On the breach with the mother 
country, Mr Adams, alongwith most natives of 
•eading reputation and influence, espoused the 
coloni^ cause, and employed his pen with 
gieat activity. He di(i not however act an 
i xtiame part, and even lost some credit with 


the more violent of his party for underta' in ’ 
the cause of Ca])tain Preston, who was tried 
for his life for firing on a tumultuous assem- 
I lage of people, and — owing in a great mea- 
sure to riie Bjiiiit and eloquence of his advo- 
cate — acquitted. Being among tliL first to 
perceive the imjiossibility of a cordial recon- 
ciliation with Great Britain, he was one of 
the principal promoters of the memoiable reso- 
lution passed July 4, 1776, declaiing the 
American States free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent, He subsequently proceeded vxifi Dr 
Franklin to the court of France, in order to 
negociate that treaty of peace and al'iance 
which the Bourbon family liave ever since* had 
so much reason to iviin*inl.er. He was aller- 
W’ards nominated plenipotentiaiy to Holland, 
and mateiially contributed to hasten a riqiture 
between tlie Ihiited Provinces and Great Jin- 
taiu. Lastly, he was einjiloyed in negociating 
a general peat e at I’aris, and wus tlit* first am- 
bassador leceivcd by tliis country fiom Ame- 
rica after it was effected. Mr Adams also 
took a great share, in conjunction with Wasli- 
iiigton, Hamilton, and other federal leaders, 

I in fonning the present constitution of tlie 
I I'nited States, in 1787, when General Wash- 
ington was elected president and Mr Adams 
vice-president. On the breaking out of the 
French revolution tlie pojiular mind in Ame- 
rica very naturdlly sympathised with the feel- 
ings w’hich led to it ; and in consequc^iice the 
people exhilnted some distaste to the more 
anstocratuul and coiisonatne parts of thc'ir 
own constitution. This manifestation of feel- 
ing induced 3Mr Adams to undertake his 
w'ork, entitled “ A Defence of tlics (.ilonstitu- 
tion of Government of the Pnited States of 
Amenca,” 1787-8, 3 vols. 8vo, which he af- 
lerw-ards re pu]>lisli(*d w'lth the title of “ His- 
tory of the Prmcip.il Republics.” This w’ork 
exhibits an enJeavoiir to investigate into the 
most eligible distribution of jiow'C'i s and fuiit tioiis 
in a state, in order to secure the highest de- 
gree of freedom and happiness. With some 
bias tow'ards a preconceived theory, it is a 
sensible and able production. On the re-ap 
pointment of General W ashington to the pre- 
sidency, Mr Adams was again chosen vice- 
president ; and on the retirement of that emi- 
nent character, w'as elcicied his successor in 
preference to Air Jefferson, At the conclusion 
of his presidency Air Adams r(‘tired from pub- 
ic life, witli tlie character of an able, active, in- 
dependent, and upright statesman, even among 
those whose party views were opposed to his 
opinions. — [Strange to say, liis death was so 
formally announced as having taken place Oc- 
tober 2, 1802> tliat we had abridged, from the 
Universal Dictionary, in 32 volumes (1812) 
the foregoing account, which may as w(‘ll 
stand, although Air Adams is still living in 
retirement at a very advanced age.] — Since the 
retreat of Air Adams, however, the distinction 
between federalist and democrat has become 
milch less prominent, owing to a considerable 
relaxation in party spirit on both sides ; so Uial 
the recent election is not considered as a triumjih 
by either. It may be^ as well to observe, that 
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flome American joiirnalista place the date of 
Mr Adams’ birth earlier than 1735, and make 
him fourteen years older. — Morse* s Geog, 
ADAMS (JosFPii) a physician, who was 
brought up by his father, an apothecary in 
Bread- street, to his own profession ; but who, 
in 1796, obtained a diploma from Aberdeen 
and proceeded to Madeira, where he prac- 
tised several years ; and on his return in 1605 
was elected physician to the Small ]^ox Hos- 
pital lie died in 1818 of an accidental fall, 
aged 62. He is mentioned as author of Ob- 
servations on Morbid Poisons “A Tract on 
the Cancerous Breast “ An Inquiry into the 
Laws of Epidemics " An Account of Ma- 
deria “ A I'leatise on the Hereditary Pecu- 
liarities of the Human Pace “ A Manual on 
Vaccination;” “ Life and Doctrines of John 
Hunter “ A Treatise on Epilepsy and va- 
rious miscellaneous papers in medical and 
other journals. — Gent. Mag. 

ADAMS (William) a divine of the Esta- 
blishment, bom at Shrewsbury in 1707, was 
a prebendary at Gloucester, and in the enjoy- 
ment of other preferment. He was tlie friend 
of Dr Jolmson, and besides a volume of ser- 
mons, wrote ** An Answer to Hume’s Essay on 
Miracles.” — Univ, Dictionary. 

ADAMSON (Patiuck) a Scottish divine, was 
born at Perth, in the year 1536, and studied at 
the university of St Andrews, of which see he 
subsequently became archbishop. On leaving 
the university he assumed the humble but 
useful occupation of a schoolmaster at a village 
in Fife, and was put into the road of prefer- 
ment hy a neighbouring gentleman, who sent 
him with his son to France, in the capacity of 
tutor. On the birth of a son to Mary queen of 
Scots, Adamson, who happened to be at Paris, 
thought he could do nothing better than pub- 
lish a Latin poem on the occasion, in which he 
styled the infant James “ most serene and 
noble jiriiice of Scotland, England, France, and 
Ireland.” Thi^ imprudence gave so much of- 
fence, that the author was coiifinod for six 
moRwhs. During the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, Adamson escaped the general slaughter 
by lying concealed in a public iim for sei en 
months, the master of wdiich was throim from 
the roof of his own house, at the age of seventy, 
for harbouiing a heretic. During las conceid- 
ment he turned the liook of Job into Latin 
verse, and in the preface to tliis work he nar- 
rates the foregoing atrocious circumstance. In 
1573 he returned to Scotland, took orders, and 
became minister of Paisley. Being uomiiiatod 
in llie commission for settling the jurisdiction 
and policy of the Scottish church, his zeal for 
episcopacy was rew'arded with the primacy ; an 
exaltation which naturally excited Presbyterian 
jealousy in the highest "degree. Die general 
assembly began by requiring him to submit 
to an examination, and then forbade the 
chapter of St Andrews to elect him ; a man- 
date w'hich was not obeyed, although he was 
not coiilirmed in liis see until the assembly had 
sanctioned the validity of his election. The 
animosity to him however still continued, 
and in consequence of his taking, while spii^r- 
£ioe. Dict. — No. II. 
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ing from a painful disease, some remedy from 
the hands of an old woman, the persecuted 
prelate was accused of dealing with witches • 
and to the equal discredit of religion, humanity' 
and common sense, the poor woman, after an 
iinprisonment of four years, was burnt for 
witchcraft. From this species of persecution 
the arcbbisliop was temporanly delivered by 
the favour of James, who sent him ambassador 
to die court of Queen Elizabeth, where, by the 
tenor of his mission and general conduct, he 
still further exasperated the Presbyterian leaders 
at home. On his return to Edinburgh, in 
1584, he brought forward several acts in favour 
of episcopacy ; but the presbytery proving 
triumphant, he was first excommunicated and 
then tried by die general assembly, under va- 
rious acts of accusation, one of w-hich was that, 
contrary to a law then existing in Scotland, he 
had manied the eail to the countess of Hunt- 
ley without requiring a confession of faith. 
The mi ^erable prelate i^-as now deserted even 
by James, who granted the revenue of his see 
to the duke of Lennox ; so that, goaded by ab- 
ject poverty, he WTOtchedly submitted to deli- 
ver to the assembly a formal recantation of his 
view’s in regard to church government ; a hu- 
miliation w hich produced him nothing, as he 
was supported to the last by charitable contri- 
bution, and terminated his unhappy life in the 
year 1599. He W’as an eloquent preacher, 
but possessed not sufficient intrepidity for the 
arduous part wiiich he aspired to play, or to 
enable him to stem the unrelenting rigour 
with which he w’as crushed to die earth by 
the stronger spirits opposed to him. His works 
w’ere printed in a quarto volume, London, 
1619, besides which he WTOte several theolo- 
gical tracts, together with what has been 
deemed a comparatively candid liistory of his 
own times, w’hich has never been pubUshed. — 
Biog. But, 

ADANSON (Mic'hafl) an eminent French 
naturalist, of Scottish extraction, w'as bom at 
Aix in Provence, in April 1727. He w’as 
educated at the university of Paris, where ho 
gave proofs of uncommon application ; and ap- 
pearing much younger than he really w'as in 
consequence of the smallness of his stature, 
his success in carrying off the university prizes 
excited considerable mirth. The celebrated 
naturalist, Needham, happening to be present 
at one of these examinations, presented Ada n- 
son w'ltli a microscope ; and to this accident if 
attributed his first bias tow’ards natural history. 
His parents intended him for the church, and 
had even procured him a prebend ; but his 
thirst for general science induced him to resign 
it, and in 1748 he made a voyage to Senegal, 
the unhealthy character of wdiich had pre- 
vented its being visited by preceding naturalists. 
Here he made a vast collection of specimens, 
which he classed in a manner that he deemed 
an improvement on the systems of Tournefort 
and Linnaeus. He also extended his enquines 
to the climate, geography, and manners of the 
people ; and the result of his labours appeared 
in his Histoire Naturelle de Senegal,” 4to, 
1757, of which an ill-executed abridgment was 



n’Mislietl in LoiuUni, 8vo, 17;)9. Soon after 
ins return fiom »Sonegnl he was eltcted a cor- 
responding member of the academy of sciences, 
ami was much esteemed, but might not have 
been able to perse^ ere in these studies, except 
by the generous assistance of M. dc Bonibarde, 
a liberal patron of scienw*. Thus aided, in 1763 
he published his ‘‘Families des Plantes,” 2 vols. 
8vo. an enlarged and improved edition of which 
appeared some years alter. He subsequently 
laid donii the plan of an immense general work 
upon natui-al history, for which undertaking 
however he failed in securing the expected 
patronage of Louis XV. Of an active and spe- 
culative turn of mind, in 1763 he laid before 
the French East India Company the plan of a 
colony on the coast of Africa, wheie all sorts of 
colonial produce might be raised nutliout en- 
slaving the negroes. This scheme was not at- 
tended to ; but in 1760, when the English be- 
came possessed of Senegal, they made him a 
liberal offer to communicate his plan, which lie 
patriotically declined to do. lie also refused 
invitations to Spain and Russia on the part of 
Charles IV and Catharine II, and being ap- 
pointed royal censor in 1759, from the emolu- 
ments of this place, that of academician, and 
several successive pensions, he might lave 
rendered himself easy in his circumstances, 
but for hia profbsoness in the collection of ma- 
terials for the great woik winch was always up- 
pennost in his imagination. By stripping him 
of his places therefore, the Revolution reduced 
him to absolute poverty ; so that wh(*n, on the 
foimation of the Institute, he was invited to 
become a member, he answered that he could 
not accept the invitation, as he “ had no shoes.” 
The minister of the mterior then procured him 
a pension, on w'hich he subsisted until his 
death in 1806. He left behind him a great 
number of manuscripts, and the cliaracter of an 
indefatigable student of Nature, but somewhat 
over tenacious and self conceited. He con- 
sidered himself the rival of Linna3us, and Haller 

thought him worthy to be so. Biog, Urn- 

verselle. 

ADDISON (Lancelot) an English divine, 
was bom at Crosby Ravensworth lu Westmor- 
land, in 1632, and from Apjileby school was 
removed to Queen’s College, Oxford. In 1668 
be was chosen one of the Terrse Filii ; but his 
attachment to the Stuarts having led him m his 
oration to satirise the then depositories of power, 
he was compelled to ask pardon on his knees. 
He soon after quitted Oxford, and lived retired 
until tlie Restoration, when he accepted the 
chaplaincy of the garrison of Dunkirk, and sub- 
sequently that of Tangier. Returning to Eng- 
land, he was made chaplain to tlie King, 
and soon after obtained the living of Milston 
in Wilts, with a prebend in the cathedral of 
Salisbury. Li 1683 he was promoted to tlie 
deanery of Lichfield, and died in 1703. Dean 
Addison is the author of- -1. “ A Description 
of West Barbaiy,” 8vo. 1671 ; 2. “ An Ac- 
count of the Present State of the Jews,” 1677 ; | 
3. “ The Life of Mahomet, 8vo, 1678. — B/og-, 
Brit, 

ADDISON (Joseph.) The bearer of this 


name, so highly celebrated in English lilera* 
tuie, was the sun of Dr Addison, the suhjee 
of the forc*going article. 1 le was bom May 1 , 
1672, at Ins fatlier’s rectory, Milston, Wilts. 
After receiving the mdiments of edueation at 
home, at Salisbury, and at Lichfield, he was 
removed to the charter-house, tin n under the 
guidance of Dr Ellis, where ho contracted his 
first intimacy witli Mr afterwards Sir Ricliard 
Steele. At the age of fifteen he w.'.s « ut<Ted 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, where he soon 
became distinguished for the ardour with w'hit ]i 
I he cultivated classical literature, anti for his 
j skill in Latin poetry. His poems m the latter 
language he appears to have highly valued, as 
I he himself collected the second volum». of “ The 
Musjd Angluana;,” in wdiich they w«re in- 
serted. In the lightei of these efforts, a vein 
of tliat humour is discernible, for w'hich he 
aftciw'ards became so celebrated. If was not 
until his twenty-second year that he puhli.sJH d 
any thing in F'nglish, w'lien lie sent out a 
I co])y of verses addressed to Drydcn, which at- 
I tracted considerable attention. His next pio- 
ductiou was a veision of the fourth Georgie, 
which the same venerable poet higjily coni- 
mcmlcd. I’he able discourse on the Georgies, 
which IS prefixed to Dryden’s translation, ra- 
pidly followed ; and vanous minor jiieces con- 
tiirued to flow from his jien, until at length in 
1696 he ventured to address a conqilimentary 
poem, on one of the campaigns of King W'llliam, 
to the lord keepei Somers, who procured for 
him a pension from the crou n of 300/. jier an- 
num, to enable him to travel. In 1701 he 
wrote his epistohuy poem fiom Italy, address(*d 
to lord Halifax, which is by many esteemed 
the most elegant and finished of his poetical 
productions. On his lotum home he pub- 
lished his travels, which he addressed to lord 
Somers. I'his work was somewliat neglected 
intlic first instance, but subsequently, as a clas- 
sical and Bcliolastic tour, became exceedingly 
popular. I'he death of king William deprived 
Mr Addison of the benefit of a small apjioint- 
ment as a confidential resident about the per- 
son of prince Eugene, then commanding for 
the Emperor in Italy, as also of his pension ; so 
that on liis return to Fjigland he found all his 
I>atrons displaced, and himself in a state ap- 
proaching to indigence. This depression was 
happily not lasting ; for lord Godolphiii aji- 
plying to lord Halifax to recommend to him a 
poet capable of celebrating the r(‘cent splendid 
victory of Marlborough at Blenheim, tlie lat- 
ter named Addison, who produced his ce- 
lebrated poem, “ Tlie Campaign,” for which 
he was rewarded witli tlie place of commissioner 
of appeals, in succession to Mr Locke. From 
tliis time he rapidly increased in consequence 
in 1705 he attended lord Halifax in his mis- 
sion to Hanovei, and in the succeeding year 
was made under-secretaiy of state, lliese em- 
ployments did not engross him from the pur ^ 
suit of hterature ; for wliile Steele attributed to 
him some of the best scenes in the comedy of 
“ The Tender Husband,” he composed and 
published the ojiera of “ Rosamond,” in order 
to discover if English }ioetry could not be mado 
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compatible with that siKscies of cntertjmiment. 1 aame year waw bi ought out the famous play of 
Jiosaimmd however failed on the .stage, owing ) “(yUto,” v* Inch he had comineuced while on 
it is said to a defect of musical inent in tlie Liatiavols, without any view to iK-rfonnance ; 
composer. When tlie marquis of VVliarton but as the subject w as deemed favourable to 
W'as npiioiuted lord- lieutenant of lieland, Itlr liberty and the pimciples of the Revolution, 
Addison attended him as secietary, and was whicli weie tlicii much as.sailed belli openly 
made koejier of the records of lliriiaiigham and covertly, he W’as prevailed upon to adapt 
tower, w ith an increased salary of £300 jier it for tlie stage. 'J'he eflcct w as extraordinaiy . 
amium. During tlic absence ot his friend in both jiaities concurred in crying it up to tlio 
Ireland, Steele commenced his latler, the skies; the Whigs, as congenial with tlieir ge- 
fii Bt nuiTiher of which a})|K‘ared April ii2, 1 70y , nuiiic piiiicijiles and sentiments , iuid the 'I'oni's, 
and it is scarcely necessary to add, that Ad- as no w'.iy liable to the implied censure. 'J o 
dison became a distinguislied coadjutor. I’liesc ' tins jday J^ope wi’ote an admnable prologue, and 
pleasant papei*s became the jirecuisors of a Dr G.uth a bumoroiis epilogue, Cato lan 
body of writing wdiich, although not absoluU ly tliirty-lne iiiglitswithoulint(*n*uj)tion, recehed 
English 111 ongin, has become essentially .so in , all soils of j»o( tical eiicoimuai, and the dis- 
tone, S])iiit, edect, and social adajitation. 1 tiiKtion of a liiiious critique by Dennis. I'lio 
tlier Laiiniyere in France, wdiose labour.** w ere j merit of tins celehratOil phy is now' estimated 
congenial, nor Casa nor Castiglionc in Jtaly, l by quite anotlier stale than is famished 
all of w’hom preceded tlie'l’atler, opened a held j eitlicr by the piaise oi th^’ teiisuie tif its own 
ofobservation at once so diversified and compie- [ days ; and while passages are admired as ora- 
liensive, so important and yet familiar. 'I’lie ' toiieal and impiessive, it** dramatic jireten- 
French and Jtahan wTilers confine lliemseJves ! sion is at jiresent altogether denied. After 
more to manners , the J>iglish unite, with an in- the death of Anne, Adihson w'as again em- 
culcation of decorum and Uie minor morals, the jdoyed, being a]epointed senetaiy to tlie I.ords 
noblest lessons both for the heart and umler- .fusticc^s ; 'uiid he subsequently visited Ireland 
standing — andthatby a ]dan admissive of all tlie a. second time, as sriretaiy to the earl of Sun- 
piquancy of wut and waywardness of humour, derland. On the latter noble man’s removal, he 
It may indeed be safely a&.serted, that much was made a lord of trade ; and cm the breaking 
of the moral cbscnniinalion and practnal good out of the i obeli ion of 1715, wrolo tlie most con- 
sense of tlie middle ranks of iCngland are attn- siderablc oi bis political jienodical woiks, eiiti- 
butablc to the timely prevalence of these very tied “ The Freeholder,” in which the strife 
hapjiy literary velncles for general instruction of party is very }>Ieasantly softened by the 
and amusement, 'i’lie assistance of Addison in admirable humour of the delineator of Sir 
the 'Taller W’as considerable; for Stc'ele, with Rogei de Covoiley, About this time too he 
grc'at modesty, describes himself in the situation published his admired poetical letter +o Sir 
of a weak prince, w’ho calls in a powerful aux- Godfrey Kneller, in which he so ingeniously 
iliary to Iils own annihilation, 'llie ascendant adapts the heathen mythology to the Englisli 
character of Addison has induced many critics sovc'reigus, from Charles 11 to George 1 in- 
to credit Sir liichard too literally; for while elusive. In 1716 he niamed the countess of 
destitute of the fine tart and eminently ngid W arwick, which, owing to tlie jealous and te- 
keeping of the former, notliing can be more flee, iiacious spirit of the lady, proved a veiy un- 
B])ontaneous, and felicitous than the greater happy match. In 1717 he was appointed one 
jiart of die humourous sketching of Steele, how- of the jinncipal secretaries of state by Geo. 1 , 
ever inferior in granty and pathos. 'J'w o months hut after holding the office for some time, re- 
after the cessation of tlie 'Tatler on IMarch 1, signed it on the jileaofill health, though unfit- 
1711, tlie Spectator W’as undertaken , upon a more ness for the duties of die situation is now known 
regular plan under the same happy auspices, to have been the real cause. His intention at 
in w'hich memorable production the labouis of this time w as to compose a Defence of the 
Addison are distinguished by one of ibe letters Chnstian Religion,” a part of wliich w’ork wras 
composing die W’ord Clio. Of this aclmixable juiblished after his death, and is that known 
and highly popular w’ork, tw’enty thousand l>y the title of “ Addison’s Evidences.” He 
numbers were sometimes sold in a day. It also purposed to paraphrase the Psalms of 
ended on the 6th September 171‘2; andVhen David ; but a long and painful relapse pre- 
laid down, anodier jjeriodical w’oik commenced vented the completion of these pious designs, 
under the some title, in w’hith Addison took a and terminated his life at Holland House, Ken- 
share; but as the encouragement w’as not great sington, on the 17th June, 17H.b in the com- 
it soon terminated. “ The Guardian” followed, menceraent of die forty-eighth year of his age, 
to which he also freely contributed. W'hile aj- Wlien given over, Addison sent for his step** 
hiding to the share taken by Addison in pe- son, die young earl of W’arw’ick, aiul grasping 
nodical labours, it may he jiroper to observe*, his hand, exclaimed impressively, ** See how a 
that he is generally e.‘«teemed the author of se- Qiristian can die.” He left an only daughter 
veral numbers of die W’hig Flxamiuer,” by the countess of War^^’ick. Soon after his 
published in 1710, as a party paper op]K)sed to decease, an edition of his w orks w’as published 
die famous ** 'Tory Examiner.” W’ltli kindred by his in Innate fiiend lickel, in which, besides 
|K)litical view's he also coin])osed a short hu- the productions already noticed, appeared sc- 
morous piece in 17 J 3, in exposure of the veral translations of Ovid’s MetainorpJioses, 
French Commerce Rill, entitled The late and the admirable “Dialogues on the I .'*pful- 
'irial and Conviction ot Count J'ai iff.” In the ik ss of Ancient jMedah. ’ Iwo jvapers, cnti- 
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tied ** Tlje Old \Miig,** in defence of the cele- great skill in analysis or deduction fo piincipla* 
brated bill for limiting the number of the altliough generally unerring in the display of 
peerage, which measure was vehemently at- taste. All this however is of minor conse- 
t^ked by Steele, w’cre not included in this edi- quence, as his literary character is firmly sup- 
tion, but published separately. It is melan- ported by the exquisite humour, the chaste ima- 
choly to remark that they treat his old friend gination, the accurate taste, the f'orrect senti- 
and associate with very contemptuous asperity, meat, and the grajdiic power, di^pl \y'ii in the 
Few men have received more praise than Addi- “ Sjiectator,** to which merit is also to be added 
son, eitlier as a moial or a literal y character; tlie formation of a style which is evidently the 
and in botli capacities much is due to him. niodcl of the most felicitous that has since 
Posse sed of the quahties of discretion and been 211 evident. On these celebrated papers his 
self-govcnimcnt in the very highest degree, his fame will securely rest while there remains 
sareer in society exhilats the einmeiice to which, among us sufficient taste to apjirecnnc the skill 
in conjunction with high talents, they almost that created the DeCoverlej>, tiieA\ luinbles, and 
certainly conduct tlie individual avIio, like Ad- the Honeycombs, or the yiatlios ard imagination 
disou, IS favourably introduced to tlie world, which inspired the noble allegory of i*ain and 
His talents as a man of business and 2 )ractical Plt^asme, the \ision of Mirza, the stones of 
statesman have, with some ajipearaiice of rea- Marathon and Yaralilda, of Theodosius and 
son, been denied; and indi^^putably the caste Constcintia, of Abdidla and lialsora,\c. Addi- 
ofliis literal y character seems altogt'llier uu- son’s productions Jilso form a con 82 )iL-n(uis in- 
congciiial wi til the bustling activity ot office — a stance of the 2 >ossil)iIity of satiie without pi-i- 
fact which may be admitted w’lilumt subscribing somdity, and of wit without ill -nature , and 
to the hacknicd notion of the unfitness of men when it is considered that his I’^cnarv tal^n'- 
of genius for active pursuits. Vet however w’cre uniformly exercised in the cause of viitne 
the refined taste and bashful temperament of and of social case and dcconim, it is iiuj)ossihJe 
Addison might impede him on sjiecial oc- not to regal'd liiin as at once an honour to 
casions, itis evident that he possessed consi-, Jiis country and a benefactor to mankind. — 
derable weight and influence in the W'ay of ^log. Brit. 

confidence and advice. It is highly to his ADKLARD, a Benedictine monk of Bath 
honour that his character commanded great in the early part of the century, was a man 
res])ect from opjionents as well as confederates, of considerable leaniing and science for the 
and that he was on terms of fnendship with the fieriod. He travelled for information into 
most eminent men on botli sides, lliat jiolitical and Arabia, and translated Euclid’s JOle- 

H^ielings should occasionally interrujit the cor- incuts from the Arabic into the Latin l)etoie 
diahty of these intimacies is by no means so sur- any Greek cojue*s had been discovered. 1 le also 
prising as that, undei many oftlie circumstances, translated an astronomical work from the Ara- 
lliey should have existediit all, Liteiary jealousy bic, and was the author of a treatise on the 
^nd some of the airs of minor patronage, have seven liberal aits, and of several matheniatu,il 
4 een atiributed to Addison ; and ably as .Judge and medical treatises, which are still in MS m 
Blackstone, in the “Biograpliia Britannica,” Corpus Clirisli and limity Colleges, Oxford. — 
has refuted the unqualified statement of Ruff- JhtUoii's Math. Diet, 

head, it is to be feared that some jealousy of ADELCNC (John Cuhi''TOpiii nja learned 
the rising fame of Pojie had to do with the un- German grammanaii and jihilologiM , was born 
timely a]»j)eara lice of “ Tu k el’s Iliad.” \\h(*- in 17*»4 at S]»aiitekow m I’onieiania. Jb* 
tlier the celebrated character of Atticus was finished liis education at tlie I’luvei.'.ity of 
altogether merited, is to be doubted ; but tlie Halle, and in t7b^) was a 2 »pointed 2 >rofessor of 
publication of those very severe lines by Pojie, the Academy of Erfurt, which ofhcc however 
after the death of Addison, announces the 02 U- he soon rehnciuished and settled at l^ijisic, 
iiioii, if not the generosity, of iheir author, where he w'as made librarian to the elector of 
Addison’s treatment of Steele is also liable to Saxony in 1787, and where he died in 1806. 
animadversion, esiiecially his causing him to be Adelung executed for Germany what the Aca- 
arrested, wiiich liowever is said to have been demy della C’rusca and the French Academy 
done to startle him out of a career of reckless accoinjilished for Italy and France, and ])r 
imprudence. It is highly to the honour of Johnson for England, by the com 2 »letion of bis 
Addison that, while fervent and zealous in his “ Grammatical and Cnfical Dictionary,” Leij)- 
own religious views, he was very tolerant to- sic, 1774-1786, .5 vols. 4to ; of which w ork new 
wards dissent, and even patronised the learned editions much enlarged apjieared in 179S-1801 . 
but eccentric Whiston, In his manners tliis He also wrote “ Glossarium manualc ad Scrij)- 
eminent man was bashful and reserved, except tores medii etinfimac Latinitatis,” Halle, 1772- 
among liis more direct intimates, who were 1784 ; three German Grammars ; a “ Treatise 
chiefly composed of literary men of Whig prin- on German Style,” 2 yols. 8vo ; “ Supplements 
ciples,whosoughtWs friendship and protection, to Joccher’s Dictionary of literary Men,” 9 
and among whom itis fo be feared he indulged vols. 4to ; “ History of Human Folly, or Lives 
a predilection for tlie bottle, wffiich is said to of the most celebrated Necromancers, Alchy- 
have latterly much affected his health. As mists, Exorcists, Diviners,” &c., a species of 
a poet the fame of Addison is now altogether Oyclopirdia in four fiarts, a w'ork of great merit ; 
eclipsed, and he is held to amount to little more “ Essay on the History of the Civilization of 
than a tMteful, ingenious, and elegant vensifier. Mankind;” “The History of Hiilosojihy, / 
As a critic, too, he is thouglit to exhibit no vols.; “ Treatise on German Orthography,^ 
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Bvo ; ** The Histoi^ of the Teutones, their 
Language and Literature, before the general 
Migration,” 8vo ; Mithridate, or a Universal 
Table of Languages, with the Lord’s Prayer 
in one hundred Languages,” 8vo. Adelung, 
notwithstanding the extent and profundity 
of his Uterary labours, to which he afforded 
fourteen liours a day, was of a strong consti- 
tution and gay temperament. He was never 
married, but loved the pleasures of the table, 
and his cellar contained forty kinds of wine. 
He is highly esteemed in Germany for the great 
utility of his researches. — lliiiverselle. 

ADIHILM, a learned prelate under tlie 
Saxon Heptarchy. He was of royal birth, being 
nephew to Lna king of Wessex, and was author 
of several poetical as well as polemical writings, 
an edition of which was published at jMa^'cnce 
in the beginning of the 17th century. William 
of Malmsbury, who wrote his life, relates that 
lie was the first English author wdio comjiosed 
in Latin, and also the first English poet. He 
died bishop of Sherborne in the year 709. — 
jBiog, Brit, 

ADLKUFELT (Grsi 4 v’ s) a Swedish his- 
torian of the time of Charles XI I, 14 horn he 
accompanied throughout Ins camjmigns. He 
is much esteemed lor tlie minuteness and ac- 
curacy with which he details the battles, &.c. 
of hib royal master, to wliose suite he was per- 
sonally attached, and of the wliole of whose 
military operations he was an eyew’itne*&s till 
his death, wdiicli took jilace at tJic batJe of 
Pultuwa, so fatal to the Sw’odes, in 1709. It 
is not a little singular tliat his history is con- 
tinued up to the very day wlien a cannon ball 
deprived him of life. A translation of tins 
W'ork into the French l.mguage was ]mbiisbed 
by his son, thirty years after Ins fatlier’s death, 
ill four duodecim i volume's. — \fluv. Diet. Hist. 

ADOLFA'ri, an Italian composer, author of 
several ojH*ras. llis most eflectne production 
w’as a picie WTitten in iinilatioii of .^Itircello, in 
which he united two sorts of time iii the same 
air, one consisting of two notes, the other of 
three. He was a scholar ofGalupjn. — Burner. 

ADOLPHUS (Count of Cleves) celebrated 
by the institution of the Order of Fools in 1380, 
which consisted of the principal noblemen of 
Cleves. Each of the com])aiiions woie a silver 
fool or jester on his manth* ; and like other buf- 
fooneries of tins class, religious ceremonies w’ere 
mixed up wutli tlie mumnieiy. This order has 
long ceased to exist. — /hug. Universtlle, 

ADRKTS (Fuancis nr Jh xumont, Baron 
des) a Hr.guenot leader, of a cruel, fiery, and 
enterprising sjurit, sucli as civil commotions 
bring into activity in all eouiitries. Resent- 
ment to the duke of Guise led him to side w'lth 
the Huguenot jiarty in J ami he signalized 
himself by many able ami daiiiig exploits, the 
skill and bravery of which were soiled w ith the 
most detestable cruelty. It formed part of his 
amusement to devise strange punishments for 
his Catliolic prisoners, some of whom he com- 
pelled to leap from the tops of towers on the 
points of jukes held below to receive them, 
like other ruffians of this dcscrijition, he would 
oocdbioiially be cajiriciuus on the side of meicy * 
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an anecdote is told of a soldier who, being re- 
proached by him for twHce hesitating before lie 
took the leap, replied — “Monsieur le Baron, 
with all your bravery 1 defy you to do it in three 
which sally saved his life. The chief excuse 
pleaded for these atrocities was tlie smiil t' 
barbarities on the other side. In conscqucnc\s 
of the odium produced by so much cruelty, he 
was refused tlie government of the Lyonnois by 
Conde and Cohgni, and exhibited the strength 
of his religious jinncijii; by taming Catlichc, 
but was seized at Romans, and would have lieen 
executed had, not the peace saved him. He 
afterwards served on the Catholic side, but w ith 
little rejmtation, and lived for the remainder of 
his life abhorred yet unmolested, aftec ting tho 
humour of Sylla, by going about carelessly and 
unarmed. Being informed that a young noble- 
man spoke injuriously of him, in con&etjuenco 
of the death of the latterils father in a battle 
against him, he rtpaiied to Grenoble, and m 
the presence of the duke ofMayeiine, to whose 
suite he belonged, exclaimt'd tliat he had left his 
solitude and had returned into the woild to seo 
if any one bore him a grudge, for in that case 
his sw’Qjrd was not so rusty, nor was lie so im- 
paired by age, as to refuse satisfaction to sue h 
individu^. Ihe hint was not attended to. 
Bayle suspects that the cruelty of Des Adiet.s 
has been much exaggerated by 3raim»iourgli, 
Brantome, Moreri, Daniel, and the Catholic 
WTitcrs generally , some of tlie facts alleged by 
them being incredihlt altogether, wdiile otliers 
are known to he false. Ills aspect, like his 
chdiacter, was most fori idding. He had a son 
of a temper like liis ow n, wlio took a j>ait in 
the massacre of St Bartlioloniew'. He died in 
L>87. — A'm/i. Diet. JhU 
ADR! AX’ (PruLii’s .Elius) the Roman 
empcroi, was bom at Rome, A. D. 76. His 
father, wlio was the cousin german of 'Irojan, 
died w'hen Adrian was ten years of age and 
left him in tlu* guardianshij) of his illustrious 
kinsman. He begun to serve very young, and 
w’as the jiersou dioseii by the anny of l,ow’er 
Ma'sia. to carry the news of Xena’s deatli to 
Trajan, wdiose grand neice and heiress Sabina 
he mamed, chiefly through the favour of the 
emjiress Plotiiia. His subsequent ris#» was raj ud , 
being the comjianion of Trajan m most of his ex- 
peditions. He jiarticularly distinguished him- 
self in the w'ar against the Dacians, and was 
successively appointed praetor, governor of 
Pannonia, an*^ consul. After the siege of Atrn 
in Arabia, Trajan left him in command of the 
army, and wdieii he found his death ai>proaching, 
adojJted liim, although the reality of tins adoption 
IS disjmted by some aulhoiities, wdio attribute 
his elevation to the intrigues and good offi( es of 
the emj)ress Plotina. On the death of 'I’rajan 
he assumed the reins of government, with the 
concurrence of the ’Syrian army ; ami the senate 
readily ratilied the act. 'Fhe first care of .Vdri.ni 
w^as to make a jieace with the Persians, .'iiid to 
restore all the jn-ovinccs just taken fiom tlicm. 
He liad then to turn his attention t'l certain 
revolts and insunections in I’^^ypt. Uybia, and 
Palestine , and a ft er quit kly concluding a peace 
with the Farthiaiis, he returned to Koine. !!• 
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would not accept of a triumplj, but sought 
popularity by a repeal of fifteen years* accu- 
mulation of arrears of public debt, by a vast 
reduction of taxation generally, and by im- 
mense largesses to the people. He was less 
generous to certain senators accused of a plot 
against him, four of whom, although of con- 
sular rank and intimates of 'I’rajan, he caused 
to be put to death. A year after his return to 
Home, Adrian marclied against the Alains, the 
Sarmatians, and the Dacians, but showed a 
greater desire to make peace with these bar- 
barians than to extend the progress of the 
Homan arms. This policy has been attributed 
to envy of the fame of his warlike iiredcccssor ; 
but a due consideration of the subsequent 
history of the empire will amjdy justify him 
against the imputation ; it having arrived to 
an extent wliicli rendered all increase to its 
limits a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Adrian was an active prince and 
a great travclhir, visiting every province in the 
empire, not simply to indulge his curiosity, but 
to inspect the administration of government, 
repress abuses, erect and rejiair public edifices, 
and exercise all the vigilance of personal exa- 
mination. In 120 he passed over from Gaul 
to Britain, where he caused a wall to be built 
from llie mouth of the l^ne to Solway Frith, 
in order to secure tlie Homan provinces from 
the incursions of the Caledonians, like Trajan 
he lived familiarly w’lth his friends, but was 
much more 8us]ncious, and could not repose in 
them tlie same confidence. hen at Home, 
he cultivated all kinds of literature, conversing 
with learned men, and giving and receiiing 
information in their society, but not without 
occasionally dispiaung a degree of jealousy and 
caprice altogether unworthy Ins rank aiul talent. 
One of the friends of Favoiinus asked tne latter, 
who knew the Emperor’s loible, 'Nvby he im- 
properly yielded to Adiian in an argument : 

“ Wouldst thou not have me j iidd to the master 
of thirty legion ?” was the reply. Adrian had 
again to visit tlie East, to rcjirc ss the Paitliiims, 
who paid little regard to tre.ities. On his re- 
turn ho passed the winter at Athens, and was 
initiated in tlie Eleusiiiian inj stenes. 1 le pub- 
lished no edict against the Clnistians, yet they 
nevertheless endured considerable jier&ecution 
until, upon the remonstrances of Quudratiis, 
bishop oi Athens, and of Anstides, an eminent 
Christian, he ordered the p< isecuiion to cease , 
but no credit is due to the uiiiiut boused asser- 
tion of Lampridius, that he ihoaght of building 
a temple to Christ. Jeiusalem waslioweiei 
rebuilt by him, wloeli he named yEIia f’api- 
tolina j but the Jews soon afti'i levolting under 
the standard of the pretended messiah Bar- 
chochebas, he foibad tbem to enter .krusalem, 
and insulted them liy electing a temple to 
Jupiter on Mount Calvary, aiid by causing 
images of swine to be engraven on the tiry 
gates. Adrian died at liaim m J^B, in ilu, 
sixty-tliird year of Ins age, of the dropsy, from 
which disease his suHeimgs weie so gi'-at as 
apparently to affect Ins reason. He had some 
time before adopted Lucius \ crus, who dung 
before liim, he happily selected the uitiious 
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Titus Antoninus, on condition that he should 
in his turn adopt Marcus Amiius V'erus, the 
son of Lucius Verus* It is difficult to convey 
a genuine notion of this einpeior, m whom 
virtues and vices, wdsdom and weakness, were 
singularly intermixed. Althouuh generally 
speaking a just and able ruler, lie was often 
capricious, envious, and cruel, aud displayed 
most disgraceful and discreditable prrddt clions, 
especially in his attachment to the youth 
Antinous, who it is said devoted liimsclf to 
death in pursuance of some magic ii<o which 
the excessive superstition of Adrian Icvl him to 
suppose would benefit himself, llie gratitude 
of the Emperor w as boundlesss, and cut so far 
as to erect imago** and temples to the deceased, 
and even to build a town to be called by his 
name. The credulity of Adrian was very great 
fora man otherwise so eminently gifted, yet it 
w^as accom]>anied with much scepticism in : ei.i - 
tion to the nature of a future state, as is evident 
from his light yet pathetic address to Ins soul 
composed on his death-bed. It w’as with much 
difficulty that Ins successor Antonius couhi 
obtain the compliment of a decree from the 
senate for allowing him the usual conqiliment 
of divine honours, but he finally siicceeiled. 
Adrian w'lote several books, among others 
a history of his own life, under the name of 
Fhlegon, one of liis fret'dmen, whicli is no 
longer extant. — Dion, t’r/ssms. fiaiile, 

ADRIAN J. lliere aie several jiopes of 
this name ; the first w'ho bore it w’as a nt»ble 
Homan, raised to the pajial chan in 772, He 
had a taste for arclntecture, wliicli lie evinced 
in the emhellislnnent of St I’eter’s church. 
'The munificem eof his (lisj)OMlion rendiTed Inm 
highly ]>opular during the culumitieB occasiom d 
by an inundation, fiom the 'fiber overflowing 
iks banks in liis jiontiiicate. Besules the da- 
mage done at tlie moment, a scarcity of provi- 
sion was the consequent e, whicli the ]»ope’s 
exertions and liberality did much to lemove. 
His death took jdaceon the ;!,3oth of December, 
79b. — bioiiv. Did, llist, 

ADRIAN li succeeded to the pontificate in 
867. Duiing the five years in winch lu filled 
it, liis ainbitiuiis and intiiguing disjiosition did 
much towards the subjection of the Europeiui 
sovereigns to the see of Home, 'llireats of 
excommunii ation and numaces of utter exclu- 
sion from the bosom of the church, vv'ere the 
weapons winch he so sincessfully employed. 
These de**igiis, and a tonlest for ecclesiastical 
sujieiioiuy with the putriaicli of Constantino 
]>ie, occupied him fully till his death in 87lL\ — 
Aonr. Did, Hisi, 

ADRIAN HI enjoyed his elevation to the 
jiajial chair something Ic'-s tlian one year, dying 
in 88.>, on a jouiiicy to \\ onus, wbithcr lu* w'as 
proieedi’ig to liohl a diet. — Aoui. Did, Jlist, 

A I) It I AN IV, llic only Eiiglisliman that 
ever sat in the pa]inl chan, was born tow'ards 
the close of the eleventh century at Langley, 
lunr St Alhan’s iii Herts. His name was 
Nidiohis Rieakspear, and iit Ids diililhood lie 
was dcpemlaut for lus daily suhsl‘^tence on the 
diaiity of the monastery to which Ids father 
v\as u M'lMtor, rnable thiough poverty to at- 
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tend the schools, he was refused admission hrto 
the monastery for deficiency in learning, and 
in coTiseiiuence resolved to visit France, where, 
after passing through several cities, he became 
a servitor in the monastery of St Rufus near 
Avignon. Here his diligence, talents, and 
handsome person, so recommended him to the 
monks, that in due time he was admitted of 
the fraternity, and upon the deatli of the abbot 
in 1137, was unanimously chosen to succeed 
him. For some reason however the brethren 
became dissatisfied with liim, and ap|)culed to 
Pope Eugenius HI, who, ujiGn an examination 
of the cause of complaint, cleared the abbot, but 
was induced, by the talent he discovered in 
him, to take him into his own service, and 
allow the monks to choose another superior. 
Eugenius made him a cardinal in 1116, and in 
1148 sent him legate into Denmark and Nor- 
way, where he made many converts. In 1 15 1 
he was chosen }X>pe, and assumed tlie narnt' of 
Adrian. When the news of his promotion 
reached England, Henry II sent the abbot of 
St Albans and three bishops to Rome, to con- 
gratulate him on his election, on w’liich occa- 
sion he magnanimously forgave the slight put 
upon him in his youtli, treated the abbot of St 
Albans with great courtesy, and granted the 
abbey extraordinary privileges. He also issued 
in favour of Henry tlie celebrated bull whuh 
sanctioned Uie conquest of Ireland. Adrian 
w’as an active and ambitious prelate, and very 
resolutely maintained his authority both a»piinst 
the attempts of the Roman munici])ality and 
}ieo]>le to recover a portion of fheir ancient 
freedom, and against others. He excommuni- 
cated the king of Sicily for ravaging the terri- 
tones of the Church ; and Frederic, king of tlie 
Romans, having entered Italv with a ]iowerful 
army, Adrian met him near Sutrium, and con- 
cluded a peace wuth liim. At this interview, 
Frederic held the Pope’s stirrup, while he 
mounted his horse ; after which the former w'as 
conducted to St Peter’s church, where, to tlie 
great disgust of the Romans, he received the 
im)ierial crown. I’he next year the king of 
Sicily submitted ; and Adrian, affecting some- 
thing like a iiaiamount authoritv over tin* Em- 
peror, found his ambition at fault, and was 
obliged to retract. He died S<*ptember 1 1 >9, 
in tbe fiftli year of his pontificati*. C)f his jiri- 
VHte life little is known, except that he com- 
plained bitterly of the uneasiness attendant 
upon greatness. 'J’liis hoivever in his own case 
was increased by the restlessness of his perso- 
nal ambition, wdncli led him to endetivour to 
increase the temporal powm of the papacy ^ntli 
all his might, and in these eftoits he partly suc- 
ceeded. Besides some wiitings attiihuted to 
this]>o}ie, which reinaiii in MS, various of his 
letters and homilies are extant. The letter of 
licence to Henry 11, to conquer Ireland, is in 
Wilkin’s “Concil. Britan.;” and the famous 
treaty of peace w’hich so concerns the Sicilian 
monarchy, is inserted in ** Baronins’ Annals.” 
I'lie death of Adrian was by some attributed to 
poison ; but the general account is, that h<* was 
suffocated by the accitlental intrusion into Ins 
throat of a fly. — P 
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V, a Genoese. Wliile a cardinal, 
he had been emiiloyed in the delicate office of 
mediator between Henry III of England and 
tbe refractory barons ; in the execution of this 
commission he had made two voyages to Eng- 
land, in the capacity of papal legate, the first 
in 1254, tlie second in 1265, w hen the expul- 
sion of several Italian ecclesiastics from their 
benefices, by the great nobles, had given as 
much umbrage to the Poiie as pleasure to the 
nation. He W'as eventually rais<*d to the joii- 
tificate in j276, but survived his elevation 
httle more than a month. — Konv, Dirt. Hist. 

ADRIAN VI was bom of mean parentage 
inDtrecht, A.D. 1459. He w^as placed among 
the poor scholars in the college oi l^uvaiu, 
where his application produced hmi the pa- 
tronage and support of Margaret of Jaigland, 
sister of Edw’ard IV, and widow of C’harles 
duke of Burgundy. He became succe.‘^sively 
canon of St Peter’s, dean of tlie chuidi of 
Louvain, and vice-chancellor of tlie univeisity ; 
and recollecting his owm commencement, gene- 
rously founded a college for poor students, Aj»- 
pointed by Maximilian tutor to his grandson 
Charles A”, the foundation of his future for- 
tune was laid ; for in 1517 he w'as made cardi- 
nal, and on tbe deatli of L“o X, the influence 
of Charles V obtained liim tbe pajial chair. 
Adnan w'as an hone'll imd wx*ll-meani7.g man, 
but too simple and unostentatious in his habits 
for the sacred college. To his great credit, he 
refused to use fire and sw’ord against Uie ( oin- 
plaints and exposures ofLathwr, hut sought to 
lefurm as many abuses as he W’as able, Ihis 
jKihcy, and his natural paitiahly to Cind ies \’, 
rendered him a most unaci'epuble popt* to tlie 
Italians, and he is iheiefore very unftrvourably 
represented by the Roman Catholic historians. 
He enjoyed his dignity for a very short time, 
dying in 1523, not witlioiit a suspicion of poison. 
Si me of his wTitmgs are against ^lajia! infalli- 
bUity, and these he honestly repimted, w’Uh- 
out alteration, after he became poiie. — Robert- 
sons Rri^rn cf Charles T\ 

ADRlAfJ (nr C-isrLLT.o') an Italian of great 
leaniing and ability, b(>i;ii at C’ornetta in 'I'lis- 
cany. From a very low origin, he raist-d 
himjstdf by his talents to the purjde, and was 
emjdoyed in repeated legatiue mii-sions to 
England and Scotland. Diirrig lwsbta\ in tbe 
foniier countiyhe arquned, through hi>4 icti- 
luacy with Morton aichbishoj) of Canteibiny, 
the friendship of Henry Ml, who coiifeired on 
him the see of Herefoicl, wheiiee he w’as afiei- 
wnrds ti an slated to the more lucrative one ol 
Bath and AVelK. llis Knjlish preieiment bo-a- 
ever was not lu his eyes ol sufficient magnitude 
to induce him to a lesulence iu that c uinti ^ , 
he had other and more ainbitiou*? views ; coiu- 
iimting theiefoie tlie cnie of liis diO(e>.e to 
Wolsev, as lus /or/on he dwelt almost 

entirely at Rome, a ‘•itiMtum mine lonvcni * I 
to the furlbname of iu- designs ujion tbe 
pojiedom. \ vai,ue pi(*]»be( y had gone abroad, 
that Lc’o X should be succeeded b> an ‘Vd.ian ; 
and strong as the mind ot (’astello nnqiu\'tion- 
al»lv w HS in other re'-pec ts, he was so far the slave 
of supnstjtjOB as to al)‘uv this absurd i«iedin- 
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tion to influence him in organizing a conspiracy, wliich he lived. After receiving the usual in* 
the object of which was the dethronement of struction of the time, he assumed the habit of 
that pontiff and his own elevation to the vacant the Benedictine order of monks in the monas- 


chair. Before the plot was matured, the vigi- 
lance of L«o detected his designs, and a fine of 
12,500 ducats was imposed upon him, with a 
peremptory prohibition against quitting the Ro- 
man territories. Tliis order, from the fear pro- 
bably of ulterior and severer consequences, he 
was induced to disobey ; and his withdrandng 
was immediately followed by a formal depri- 
vation and confiscation of all his ecclesiastical 
honours and revenues ; a sentence which was 
carried into execution in the year 1518. Much 
uncertainty prevails with regard to his subse- 
quent history ; by some it has been asserted, | 
that passing over into Asia, he turned renegado 
and embraced Mahometanism ; his friend and 
dependent, Polydore Virgil, whose opportuni- 
ties of information from his intimate connexion 
wdth him give great weight to his testimony, 
affirms that he repaired to Riva, in the bishop- 
rick of Trent, and died tliere. As the fneud 
and patron of learned men his chaiactcr stood 
high, both for ability and munificence. Ills 
own productions, written in the Latin language, 
were celebrated for the classical purity of their 
style, w'hich has even been comiiared with that 
of Cicero for chastity and elegance of diction. 
Literature lost in him a distinguislied patron. 
— Hiog. Universelle, 

ADRIANl (John Baptist) was bom at 
> loreiice of a noble family, and became secre- 
tary to that rcjiublic iii 151 1. Tic was a man 
of considerable attainments, but his chief work 
is entitled Dell* istoria de suoi tempi,*’ or his- 
toiy of his own times, Florence, folio, 1583 ; 
V^'iiice, 3 vols. 4to, 1587, This ]iroduction, 
whi( h forms a continuation of (iuicciarduii, is 
highly spoken of by Bayle and others. In 1567, 
he published “ Lettera a Giorgio Vasari, sopra 
gli Aiitichi Pittore nomiuati da Plinio,” 4to. 
i bis letter, wdiich is a dissertation on the an- 
cient painters mentioned by Pliny, is inserted 
by V^asari in his lives of tlie painters. Adiiani 
died at Florence in 1579, — Moreri. 

ilOGIDlUS (nt Column a) a general of the 
Augustines in the tliirteenth century, styled 
Doctor Jundatiisimus, His waitings have sunk 
into merited oblivion, except a treatise enti- 
tled ** Tractatus brevis et utilis de Originale 
Peccato,” Oxford, 1479, which is sought for 
as a specimen of early tyjiography, being 
deemed the second or tliiid book printed there. 
— Dupin. 

JEGINHARD, secretary to Cliarlemagne, 
wrote the life of his master, and also annals 
from 741 to 889, the first edition of w'liich is 
that of Paris, 2 vols. folio, 1575. I’liis \ATiter 
is famous for a singular love adventuie wdth 
the princess Imina, daugliier to Charlemagne, 
who, carrying him on her back across a court- 
yard from her chamber, to prevent the traces 
of his foo*^ste])s in the snow, w'as observed by 
tlie Emperor, who generously agreed to their 
union. — 'Morei'u 

AiLFRlC, son of an earl of Kent, and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the middle of the tenth 
century, was a luminaiy for the daik age iir 


tery of Abingdon, over which Atholw(»ld then 
presided, who, being subsequently made bishop 
of Winchester, took Ailfnc with him to aid 
in the education of the youth of his diocese. 
With this view, the latter drew up his “ Dxtiu 
Saxon Vocabulary,” and some J.atir « cllo- 
quies, the former of which is published by 
Somner, under the title of “ A Glossary, ' 
Oxon, 1659. During his residence im Win- 
chester, yElfric also translated from tliL Latin 
into the Saxon language most of the historical 
books of the Gld Testament, as also “ ^!anons 
for the Regulation of the (Rergy,** wiiuh are 
inserted in Spelman’s (Councils. He subse- 
quently became abbot of St Albans, an<l 
I composed a liturgy for the sendee of his 
I abbey, wiiich was used in Ijcland’s time. In 
989 he was created bishop of V\ ilton, and 
during his continuance in that see, wrote a 
second volume of “ Homilies,” and a Grammar 
as a siijiplement to them. In 994 he was 
translated to the see of Canterbury, where be 
exerted himself with great spirit and prudence 
in the defence of his see agfunst the lueuisions 
of the Danes. 'I'his active and able prelate 
died in 1005. — Riog. Hnt. 

.ELIAN (Claudh s) an historian and rhe- 
torician, was bom at Pneneste in Italy, in the 
year 160. He w’as suraamed “ J foney- tongue” 
on account of the sw eetness of his style ; and 
his writings show him to luive been a nmn oi 
sound pimciples and stru t iiitegrity. 1 iib most 
celebrated works aie — “ \ anous History,” ana 
**Of Animals.” Of the foimer there have 
been several editions, but tlie best are that ot 
Penzoiiius in 1701, and that of Cironovius 
1731. Ills History of Aiumals is also an im- 
portant work, although containing many errors 
and fables, like the similar labours ot Pliii\. 
All these productions are in Greek, wiiuh 
/tJian wrote with the greatest imnty, hltliough 
he never left his native country. — Fabriciiii,. 

iJ'XlUS (Stxius l*()nrs Catus) a cele- 
brated Roman lawyer, lived iii the sixth cen- 
tury of Rome, lie was successively aulile, 
consul, and censor; and w'hiie in the foiiiier 
capacity he gained access to the legal iorinula 
entitled “ Novella,** which he published with 
his name ; so that this collection obtained the 
name of .Elian Laws. He is also author of the 
“ Tripartite,** the most ancient treatise on 
juris]>riidence at present known. He was ap- 
jioiiited consul at the end of the second Punic 
w’ar, and was distinguished for his abstemious 
life, simple manners, and great disiiitercsted- 
uess. — Diog. Universelle, 

EMILIUS (1’aulus) an illustrious Roman 
general, was boin of a patrician family about 
22H D.C. He acquired reputation very early, 
and at the age of forty-six became consul, it 
w as not how'ever until his sixtieth year that ho 
assumed the command in the famous Macedo- 
nian war, which ended in the subjugation and 
captivity of Perses, whom he led to Rome in 
tnumph. I'he spoil in this warfare was so 
great tliat it freed the Romans from taxes 
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fbr one hundred axid twenty-five years, ^.nii- 
UuB was subsequently chosen censor, and 
closed a highly patriotic and useful hfe in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age, anudst the general 
lamentations of his countrymen, ^mihus was 
one of Uie small hand of illustrious Roman pa- 
tricians, who by their talent, their patriotism^ 
and disinterestedness, did eo much to advance 
the Roman name. Ihs two sons by his first 
wife, Papyria, were adopted into the families 
of Scipio Afncanus and Pabius Maximus ; and 
of the two by his second 'Wife, which he de- 
signed to carry down his own name, the one 
died a few days before his triumph overPerses, 
and the other a few days afterwards. ^Kmilius 
made a speech to the Romans on this occasion, 
in wliich, adopting the notion of the ancients, 
that in the midst of prosperity misfortune is ever 
on the w^atch for a victim, he nobly expressed 
a hope that the stroke of adversity which had 
fallen on him would prove a security to the 
republic. I’his eminect Roman, who had t»o 
much enriched bis country, left behind him a 
very moderate fortune. — Plutarch, 

iEMlLlUS (Paulus) an historian of some 
celebrity, bom at Verona. Jighteen (some 
accounts say thirty) years of Ins life were em- 
jdoyed in WTiting a histoiy of Prance, from 
Phaiamond down to the coinmonceinent i»f the 
reign of Charlcb Vlll. 'I'liib work was under- 
taken at the instance ofPoncher bishop of Pans, 
and carried on under the auspices of Lewis XI 1. 
'riie celebrated Lijisius speaks highly of the 
manner in whuh it is exeiuted. The style is 
pure and elegant, Imt the chaige of afi'cctation 
so generally brought against the auihois of this 
period seems noi inapplicable in the present 
case : a fa.-'tidious rehnement and excess of 
eii])heism, especitdly in names, 61c., being its 
principal defect, id^milius, w'ho, from the tes- 
timony of his contemjKir-tnes, aj^pears to haie 
been a man of an amiable disposition, in >Nhoni 
integrity of heart was no less conspicuous than 
learning, died in and was bnned m tlie 

cathedial of Pans. A continuation of his his- 
tory was published by Amoldus Ferronius, >\ho 
brought down the thread of the narrative to 
the death of Francis 1, adding nine books of 
his own to the original ten.— \ouv, Vicr, Hat. 
.1:NFAS SVIAJrS. .see PIUS 11. 

/I'. NKAS, or S. an liish abbot or 

bishop of the Uth century, "h*' compiled a 
cunuus account of Irish saints lu five books • 
the first of which contains olo bishops, 
priests, and 78 deacons ; the second, entitle,.! 
the Rook of comprehends all the 

laints who have borne the same name , the 
third and fourth give an account of tl;eir fami- 
lies, and particulaily the iiuiternal pe^ligree of 
2! 10 Irish saints; while Uie fifth contains li- 
tanies and invocations of saints, lie is also 
said to have written the lu&tory of the 01*1 
'J’estament in verse ; and a collection in prose 
and veise, lAtin and Irish, coiicenung tlie 
afi'aiis of li eland. He is thought to have died 
some time between 819 and 8.*0. 

yKN FAS ('I’An iciri) anativt of Stymjihalus 
an ancient city of the Peloponnesus, and one 
of tlic oldest authors on tlie art of w ar. He is 
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supposed to liave lived 361 B. C. and to havo 
commanded at the battle of Mantinea. Ca- 
saubon published his w- ork with a 1 .atin trans- 
lation, along with his edition of Polybius, folio. 
Paris, 1609. Itwas republished by Senveriusi 
Leyden, #683, 12mo. with Vtgetius and other 
authors on military affairs ; and lleausobre pub- 
lished a French translation, with a learned 
coimnentarv, Paris, 1757, 2 vols. 8vo.— .Pafni- 
cius, 

iERSENS (Peter) an eminent painter, 
whom the Italians called Pietro Longo, in ton- 
requence of his tallness, w'as bom at Amster- 
dam in 1519. He became celebrated at the 
early age of oighleen for his bold and spiiitcd 
handling. He commenced with very f.imihar 
hfe, but at lengtli assumed the loftier depait- 
ment of historical painting. Ihs principal 
pictures in tlie latter department were, “ I’he 
Death of the holy Virgin,” which he executed 
for the town of Amsteidam, and “ fhe Cruci- 
fixion,” which he painted for the grand altar- 
pie< e of the new church of the same towm. 
Unfortunately for Ins fame, the latter was de- 
stroyed in an insurrection, notwuhstaiiding 
that a lady ofiered 200 crowms to prestTxc it. 
/I.rsens, with tlie genuine feelings of an artist, 
asked his life by liis strong expression of re- 
sentment for this outrage. J )elf t also contains 
tw’o of his pictures, one of “ The Nativity,” the 
other of The \* ise Men's Ofienng,” wdiich 
show his talents to considerable advantage. 
He died in L>73. — Xouv. Dirt, Hut, 

./liSCHLN FS, a Socratic philoso]»her of tlie 
fourth century R C., w*as an Athenian of mean 
birtli and indigent circumstances. He obtained 
instruction from Socrates, wdio honoured Ins 
zeal for knowledge and much esteemed hiriu 
After Ining at Athens some tinie 111 gieat 
poverty, he sought tlie protection of Dionysius 
the "yrant of Sicily, who liberally rewarded him 
for lus Socrauc dialogues, C>n his return to 
Athens lie taught pliilosoph} in private and 
received payment for Ins instructions, not 
presuming openly 10 rival Plato, or Aris- 
tippus. His “ Socratic Dialogues,” on 
the various virtues, are in number seven, 
entitled Miltiades, Callias, Ilhinon, Aspa- 
sia, Alcibiades, Axiochus, and lelauges, of 
w’hich three only remain. 1'he best edition is 
by Le C’lerc, Amsterd.iin, 1711, 8vo, T here is 
also an edition with notes by Ilorraeus, 1788. — 
Fabric uis, 

Ab’.SCHlNES, a celebrated Greek orator, 
cotemporary w’lth Demosthenes, to wdiom he 
w’as a w’oithy rival. His birth was rt'spectable, 
although his opponent endeavoured to depre- 
ciate him as the son of a courtezan. His de- 
clamation against Philip of Macedon first 
brought him into notice. Having been van- 
quished in formal debate by Demostlienes, he 
repaired to Rhodes, and began Ins lectures by 
repeating the two orations which had caused 
his removal. I hat of Demosthenes being 
loudly a]>pl»uidcd, Aeschines nobly exclaimed, 
“ Had you heard him thunder out the words 
himself, what W'ould y«»u have thought 1 He 
subsequently removed to Siinios, \n here he died 
at the .ige of scanty -in i’hti« are only 
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tlirce of liis orations extant, which however 
have for Uieir beauty been called the graces. 
I’hey are against Timarcus, Demostlienes, and 
Ctesiphon, and were published by Aldus, 1513 ; 
by Henry Stephens, with the Greek authors, 
1575 ; and ance by Beiske. Twelve epistles 
are also attributed to -^Eschines, which Taylor 
has added to his edition of the Orations of De- 
mosthenes and iEschines. They have also been 
published at Leipsic, 1772, 8vo, and by Wol- 
fius in his esteemed edition of Demosthenes, 
with a Latin version and notes, 1604« — Fabri- 
cius. Biog. UniverseUe, 

jESCHVLUS, an Athenian, and one of the 
most famous tragic writers of Greece. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, lie was bom towards 
the end of the sixty-fifth Olympiad ; but Stanley, 
who relies on the Amndeliau Mkibles, dates 
his birth in the sixty-third Olympiad ; about 
400 years before Christ. He was the son of 
Iluphorion and brother to Cynegirus and Ami- 
uias, wlio distinguished tliemselves at the battle 
of Miurathon and the sea-fight of Salamis, at 
which Aeschylus was also present. His mind 
very early received an impulse fiomthc poetry 
of llomcr, to which he was entliusiastically 
devoted ; and before his twenty-fifth year he 
composed pieces for public representation. The 
stage being then in a very rude state, he under- 
took its improvement by adding the masque, 
flowing-robe, and buskins, and substituting a 
stage or platform for the humble cart of I’hes- 
j)is. He also elevated the language of tiagedy, 
exchanged recitation for dialogue, intioduied 
action properly so called, retienclicid the 
chorus, and gave it a connexion with the sub- 
ject of the drama. So great was his fertiUty, 
he wrote seventy tragedies, of which twenty- 
eight gained the prize. Jn some of these how- 
ever certain free expressions were rogarded as 
impious by a party among the Athenians ; and 
being condemned for impiety, be W'ould have 
been put to death, had not his valiant brother 
Amiiiias interceded for him, and dexterously 
dropping his robe, shown the loss of liis own 
arm at the battle of Salamis. 71iis act of fra- 
ternal aflection and presence of mind had the 
desired effect on the quick and im^uilsive temjicr 
of tlie Athenians, and ^".schylus was pardoned. 
Either on account of this indignity, or as otliers 
suppose from jealousy of the rising fame of 
Sophocles, who obtained the prize from him in 
his first performance, he quitted Athens and 
retired to the court of Hioro king of Syracuse, 
where lie soon after died at the age of sixty- 
nine. nie tale of Ins being killed by an 
eagle letting a tortoise fall on liis bald head is 
doubtless fabulous, in order to meet a su])posed 
prophecy tliat lie W'ould meet his death from 
on high. I’lie people of Gela laised a tomb 
to his memory, the mscription on wliich alluded 
only to his military renown. From the seven 
dramas of Ai^chylus, wdiich alone have reached 
us, it appears that force, grandeur, and sub- 
limity are his chief characteristics, and — as 
might he expected — occasional tumidity and 
obscurity his greatest deftTls. 'i'he leading 
characters are in geneial finely sustained, but 
hifc dialogue not unfrequcntlv wants interest, 
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and his plots are rude and artlcsa, His gen 
was rather for Uie energetic and tembb^ than 
for the gentler emotions, it having been noticed 
that in his plays even women me uever repre- 
sented as in love, but generally undei the in- 
fluence of some baleful passion, engendering 
fiiry and revenge. Longinus highly jiraises 
iEschyluB for his noble boldness of expression ; 
and for energy of style and sentimcTit be may 
vie with the greatest dramatic writers of any 
age. The merit of this ancient is very skil- 
fully analyzed by Cumberland in Nos. 1 'V, 
and 134 of " The Observer,” as well us by tlwi 
Abbe Barthelemy in “The Travels of Ana- 
ebarSis.” The editions of .EscbyUis are very 
numerous : one of the latest is that ol I’lofessor 
Porson, London, 1805, 2 vols.8vo. Thl^ great 
father of the Grecian stage has been very ably, 
although somewhat too poetically, translated 
into English by Archdeacon Potter. — 

Bayle, Biog. ifniverselle, 

jESOP. Tlie account of this fabulist is little 
more than that of a name, since the pretended 
life of him by Planudes, a monk of the four- 
teenth century, is universally regarded as a 
fiction. The imputed facts, which seem most 
deserving of credit, are, that he was born in 
Phiy’gia about 600 B.C., and was sold as a 
slav^e to Demarchus an Athenian, by winch 
means lie acquired a knowledge of the Greek 
language; that he afterwards passed succes- 
sively into the service ofXanthus of Samos, and 
of Jdmon of tlie same island ; and that having 
obtained his freedom hv the kindness of the 
latter, he travelled iii Greece and Asia Minor, 
inculcating morality by his fables. 'J he ac- 
counts of liis conversations with Solon, Cnvsu*-, 
and others, are deemed labulous. 1 le is said 
to liave been put to death at Dclplios for the 
freedom with wiiicli he censured the muniiers 
of the iiiliabitaiits, an event wliich Eusebius 
places 561 years B. C. His personal deformity 
rests entirely on the legendary account of 
Planudes, to whom however we owe the first 
collection of liis fables as w’o now have them, 
mixed with many others that are more or 
less ancient. He wrote in prose, and Socrates 
is said to have amused himself in prison by 
forming some of his fables into verse ; while 
Plato, who banished the poets from his com- 
moiiwealtli, admits ri[\sop in tlie c|ualily of their 
preceptor. 'J’he German , I .essing, in his recent 
ingenious “ Essay on I'cihle,” of winch a 
translation was published, London, 1824, 12ino. 
considers tlie Grecian model of ri''sop to Ik* 
decidedly the most jiine and genuine. 1’liis 
critic, both as to construction and object, ably 
analyses the defective pieteiisions of tlie more 
modem and elaborate hibulists, who have de- 
paited from /Eso}>'s eflective simplicity, or ra- 
ther that of the failles beaiing Ins n.nne, several 
of wliich cannot belong to him, as they (*\- 
hibit an acl iron isms and other incongiuities. 
The most genuine are t bought to he the foinier 
]>art of those versified by i’ha*(lriis , hut many 
are of eastern origin, vvfiuli has induced some 
authors to com hide that Loknian, Pilpay, and 
A 'sop were the same person. 1’he htstedi 
tioiis of .Esop aic ihott of .Milan, folio, 117r) ; 
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of Plantin, Antwerp, 1565, 1 2mo , of Aldus, 
Venice, folio, 1505 ; of Barlow, London, 1666 ; 
and of Hudson, under the name of ** Marianus,” 
Oxford, 1718. They have been translated into 
all modem languages: those of Croxall and 
Oodsley are deemed the best English versions. 
— Baffle. Fabricius, Un. Biag. 

-^SOPUS (Ci.ODius) a Homan actor, who 
lived in the seventh century of Rome, and was 
contemporary witli Cicero. His excellence 
was in tragedy, and he is said to have entered 
so thoroughly into his part, as occasionally to 
lose all recollection of his own identity. Plu- 
tarch in particular asserts, that once, when per- 
forming the character of Atreus, he was so 
transported with fury as to strike a servant 
with his sceptre and kill him on tlie spot. He 
was much addicted to luxury: according to 
Pliny the elder, a single dish at his table, com- 
posc^d of the rarest singing birds, cost him eight 
hundred pounds sterling ; and Horace records, 
that lie dissolved in vinegar a precious pearl, 
and sw''allowed it. Noth withstanding this os- 
tentatious profusion, so w’ell was he rew’arded, 
that he left a fortune equal to 160,000/. ster- 
ling behind him, for a son no less capricious 
and luxurious than his fatlier. — Bayle, Un. 
Biog, 

/ETION, a Grecian painter, celebrated for 
his pictures, and among others for one repre- 
senting the nuptials of A lexander the Great and 
Hovana, which was exhibited at tlie Olympic 
Games, and obtained so much appla”se, that 
Proxeiiidas the president bestowed his daughter 
ujion the artist. Lucian saw this picture in 
Italy, and gives a very accurate description of 
it, from wdiicb Raphael sketched one of his 
finest compositions. — Bing. Universelle, 

A^'LIUS, a celebrated Roman general who 
lived under the third Valeiitinian. In the early 
])art of his militarj’ career he had borne arms 
against the empire, but subsequently exerUd 
himself nobly in its defence against the inva- 
sions of the Franks, Goths, and the Huns under 
Attila, whom, although at the head of 7U0,000 
barbarians, he forced to repass the Rliine, and 
saved for a time the tottering throne. Retuni- 
ing to the capital, his popularity excited the 
jealousy of the Emperor, w lio, susjiecting him 
of a design to possess Inmself of the imiienal 
pow'er, stabbed him at an unguanled moment 
W'ltli his owm liand. He fell the victim of an 
ungrateful despot, A .D. 45 b — A <'«r. Diet. Dut. 

^/TIUS, a physician of AmiJa in Aliso- 
potamia, studied at Alexandria towards the 
close of the fourth century. He is the fiist 
Christian pliysician w'hose medical WTitings 
have come dowm to us. A work of his, in wv- 
teen books, entitled ** Tetralublos,” w as printed 
in Paris, 1567, and at Lyons in 1 i4‘>, foho, 
and 1560, 4 vols. 1‘Jino. Of the Gn*uan ori- 
ginal tliere are only eight books existing, printed 
by Aldus, Venice, 153 1. It is a collection of 
the writings of Galen and of others xx-ho Ined 
before him ; and although but a i <>inpil.ition, 
lie has included many things xvliich aie not to 
he found elscxvhere. I'here liave been various* 
Latin versions.- lung. I'micijeUe. 

AFFiR (DoMiirrs) aceltbi.iled oiatoi^horn 
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at Nismes about fifteen years B.C. He w’as 
one of those despicable characters to be found 
in all ages— a corrupt and venal lawyer, who 
scrupled not to perfonn the part of informer in 
the detestable reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero. Quintilian, who in his 
youth cultivated the friendship of Afer, speaks 
highly of his oratorical abilities ; and his repu- 
tation, in the meridian of his exertions, w'aa 
extremely high ; but being an improvident in, m, 
he lost it by continuing to plead when lus 
faculties were impaired by age. He xvas om« 
in great danger from an inscription w Inch lie 
put upon a statue erected by him to Caliould. 
It stated that the Emperor had been tw'ice 
consul before he attained the age of twenty- 
seven. Caligula regarded this record as a sar- 
casm, instituted a prosecution, and pleaded 
himself against Afer ; when the miserable flat- 
terer, instead of making a defence, repeated 
a part of tlie Emperor’s speech with the highest 
marks of admiration, and declared on his knees 
that he dreaded more from the eloquence of 
C’iEsar than his powder, ('aligula, equally con- 
temptible, ujion this adulation, not only par- 
doned Aier, but made him consul. lie died 
m the reign of Nero, A.D. 59. — Bayle. 

AFFJ-,iT ro ( A1 A n 11 e w ) an Italian lawyer, 
was bom at Naples in 1430. He attained 
great eminence, and published several volumi- 
nous w'orks on Siulian and Neapolitan ldw.% 
wdiich liave been held in great estimation by 
(ixilians, having p:issed thioiigh several edi- 
tions. Two of tliem, “ I’odex Justiiuai i,” and 
“ I)e Consiliarris jinncipum et ofliciahbus eli- 
gendis, ad justitiam regeiidam,” are still read. 
Un, Bing. 

A¥FO (Irexeus) a native of the, duchy of 
Placentia, author of ** Historia di Guastalla,” 
on account of wdiicli w’ork he was in 1776 
made Superintendent of the valuable library of 
J^arma. Writing under the jealous eye of Don 
Ferdinand, the last infant of Parma, lie was 
obliged to make great sup}*ressions. lie is also 
author of a “ Historia di I’anna,” and left a 
manuscript history of “ J*eter Louis Farncse,” 
wrhich th(‘ Infant w'ould not allow’ to be jiub- 
lished. ile was a diffuse writer, but his re- 
searches are deemed valuable and con*ect. — 
lung. I un . 

AFRAXIO, a Femirese, said to be the in- 
x'entor of the hussoon. He lived in the eaily 
pait of the l()th century. — Miis. Btng. Diet. 

AFl^'XNHS, a Latin dramatist, w’ho lived 
about 100 years R.C., and wiote several eome- 
dies in imitation ol 51en.iniler, of which some 
fi figments alone remain that are inseited m 
the “ Corpus I’cctarum” of ]Maittaire, 1713, 
foho, London. — Vn>!>ius. Moieri. 

AFRANirS \ Q\'i \ II \ M s) a Roman sena- 
tor, wTote a cutting satire against Neio, who 
put him to death for entering into the con- 
spiracy of I’iso. He died with great firmness, 
a s]) 0 (ie 3 of courage dis]fla\eil i»y nioie than 
one Ejneurt'an. — Ihng. Vniveiselle. 

AFRK’ \NPS ns) a Chnsiian histo- 
iiau of tlie tliiid lenliiiy, wms a nativt* ol xsico- 
p<ms in Palesiine. In' eider to touvince llie 
I’agaiis «*f ih.’ truths of Clnistianiiy he com- 
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poFed a Chronology in five books, wliicb is a brother anti(]uary. Sir llobert Cotton, tn-enty 
scale of universal history from the creation to volumes, the fruits of his ingenuity anJ rc> 
the days of the emperor Macrinus, of which search, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
work a fragment only is extant in the Chroni- — Bhg, Brit, 

con of Eusebius. He is also the author of an AGASlAS a sculptor of Ephesus, the scho- 

epistle to Origen, condemning the story of lar or son of Dositheus, of whose life no ]iarti> 
Susannah as spurious, and of another to Aris- culars are known, but who is celebrated in tlie 
tides with a view to reconcile the genealogical history of the arts as the sculptor of the ad-> 
tables of St Mattliew and St Laike. At his mired statue usually called the Gladiator, 
request the emperor ileliogabalus rebuilt the which was found with die Apollo of Ikdvnlere 
abbey of Nicopohs on the site of the ancient at hiettuno, formerly Antium, where Nero had 
linmaus. The remains of tliis author were collected a great number of die best ^\()rks, 
printed among the “ Mathema/tici Veteres,’* brought from Greece by his freedman A n itus. 
Pai-is, folio, 1693, and were translated into The form of the letters on the inscription marks 
French by M. Guiscard in his “ Afemoires the high antiquity of the statue, which how- 
Militaires des Grecs et des llomains,*’ Paris, ever is no longer considered that of a gladiator, 
1774. 'J’lie early part of the Chronology of but one of a groupe. Jt was perfect with the 
Afneanus is supposed to be an abndgment exception of the right arm, restored by Algardi. 
of the work of die famous ancient Egyptian — (Jn. Biog, 

priest JManetho, who lived 300 years II, CJ. AGATHATICHIDES, geographer and liis- 

The exact time of his death is doubtful. — torian, was a native of Gnidus and tutor to 

lordlier. Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned about the 

AGANDURU (Rodertc Moniz) a Spa- 'year 104 B.C. The numerous works of tins 
nisli missionary of the seventeenth century, author are all lost, except a few fragments* pre- 
was a barefooted Augustin, and had a share served by Diodorus and I’hotius, which are 
with his brethren of that order in the rapid printed by Henry Stephens, and collected more 
but ineffective conversions in Japan. He also I Ihlly by Hudson in his “ Geograjihi Alinores.” 
assisted to convert the Tagalese, a people of! Among die works of Agatharchides the an- 
Malayan descent, wdio inhabited Lucon, one of * cient writers mention die following : “ On the 
the Philippine Isles, and w’ho remain Christians ' Red Sea,** in five books ; “ On Asia,” in ten 
to this day. He wTote a ''History of Con- books; and a large work “On Europe.’* I’he 
versions in Japan and the Philippine Isles,** ihinoceros was first described in die wntings of 
and a “ General History of the Moluccas and diis author. — Moreri, 

the Pliilip]iines. — V n . Biog. A G Al’H A NGE I .U S, an Armenian historian 

AGAPETUS I, pope in 635. This jiontiif of the fourth century, who v^rote a History of 
possessed great firmness of character, but was the introduction of Christianity into Armenia, 
so poor that, in order to travel to Constantinople, with a hfe of the first (.’hristian king 'J'liidates, 
he was obliged to pawm the sacred vessels of to whom he was secretary. This work -was 
the church of St Peter. Some letters of liis published at Constantinople, 1709, 4tQ, but a 
are in existence. — f\ouv. Diet. lint. much more complete manuscript copy idnii the 

AGAPETUS, a deacon of the church of royal library at Pjiris. — lint. Diet. 
Constantinople in the sixth century, who ad- AGAJ'JllAS, a Greek histoiian of the sixdi 
dressed a letter to the emperor Justinian on the century, W'ho wrote a history of the leign of 
duties of a Christian prince. It is to be found Jusunian, It was iirintcd with a Latin version 
in “ Bibhotheque des Peres,” and has been and notes at Leyden, 1594 4to, and at Paris 
frequendy reprinted. — Moreri. at the king’s printing-house, 1660, folio, to ac- 

AGARD (Arthur) an English antiquary company the other Byzantine historians. He 
of great learning and research, one of the ori- is deemed prolix but accurate. — Fahncius. 
gmal founders and most conspicuous members AG A I'll ARC US, an ancient painUc, was 

of the Antiquarian Society. He was bom in bom at Samos, and lived about the 95th Olym- 
the year 1540 at Toston in Derbyshire. His piad, or 400 years B.C. yXlcibiades employed 
situation as deputy-chamberlain in the exche- him to decorate his magnificent house ; and 
quer office afforded him great facilities in his according to Demosthenes, in his oration against 
favourite study of the antiquities of his country, Midias, he contrived to seduce his mistress 
by the numerous and valuable documents w'hich while so employed. This offence A Icibiades 
it placed within his reach. Domesday Book punished only by confining him URliJ liis work 
was a prominent object of his attention, in was finished, and then dismissed him with 
illustration of which record he comjxisGd a handsome presents. Vitruvius speaks of him 
treatise entitled, “ Deusuetobscurioribus verbis as the first scene painter under the direction of 
libri de Domesday.” Several of his inquiries, iEschylus, which is eiriier an anachronism, or 
on subjects connected witli the polity and con- two painters have existed of the same name.-— 
stitution of England, were after his death pub- Moreri. 

lished by Thomas Hearne among the papers AGATHEMER, a Greek geographer of little 
of the Antiquarian Society. JMr Agard was merit, who is placed by Saxius in the third 
also the author of a work intended exclusively century. Hir. only known work, called “ lly- 
for the use and direction of his successors in potyposes Geographica*,” contains several ]>ar- 
office, w'hich was consigned to the care of the ticiilars wdiich have escaped Strabo, but is 
rflicers of the king’s receipt. He died in nevertheless in a very conf^used and im]»erfect 
Augubt 1615, bequeathing to his friend and state. It is to be found in Grouovius’ edition of 
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** Ancient Geography/' as also in Hudson's 
•• Geographi JVlinores.” — Fabricins, 

AGATllO or- AGATIION, a Greek poet 
of Athens, who wrote several tragedies and 
comedies. Of these, fragments alone remain, 
which are to be found in the collection of Gro- 
tiut. Aristotle speaks of one of his comedies, 
“ I’lje Flower," with great praise. He lived 
about 435 B.C. — Vossius. 

AGATHOCLES, tyrant of Syracuse, was 
the son of a j)otter, a native of Hhegium, who 
settled in Sicily and mairied a Sicilian \^oman. 
lie lose from a jirivate soldier through all the 
gi ades of the military service, until at length 
he obtained the chief command, when by a 
belies of intrigues and cruelties he contrived to 
make himselt ruler of the Syracusans. Like 
many other ambitious usurpers, he showed 
more moderation in the ex.i*ri ise of power than 
in its attainment. '1 he ]>olitical and military 
abilities of Agathocles -were very great, winch 
lie jiroved by one of those master-strokes that 
discover extraordinary genius, by conducting a 
daring expedition into Afiica, while the C'ar- 
tlniginians weie laying siuge to Syracust*. 1‘liib 
bold jiolicy succeeded ; the Garthagiinans were 
obliged to withdraw, in order to succour their 
own temtory, where Agathocles was carrying 
all before him, and had even invested C/U' tiiage 
itself. While his army lay before tins capital, 
he himself returned to Sicily, where he struck 
such teiTor into the poweis combuied against 
the Syracusans, that he nearly mastered the 
whole island. On liis retuni to Africa, he 
found affairs in great disorder : his African 
auxiliaries had deserted, and in a mutiny of 
his soldiers he nearly lost his own life, but 
esca[)ed to sea in a small vessel, leaving two 
sons in the power of the mutinccis, ho cruelly 
xnurdei ed them. A gathocles soon raised tore es 
in Sicily, and took the must signal and atioiious 
vengeance on the revolteis in the Afm an army, 
exterminating their very kindred. He again 
became the master of Sicily, and unable to exist 
in traiujuillity, conducted aii exiieditiou iuto 
Italy in his old age, and actording to several 
accounts was poisoned on Ids return iii the 
ninety-fifth year of his age ; a statement liovt - 
ever which is very doubllul. He affected 
much humility in his greatness, always having 
an earthem vessel at liis table to reimnd him 
of his origin. — Univ. Ilist. 

AGELNOTll, promoted to the see of Can- 
terbury, A.]). I()i2(). I’Jiis prelate thstinguished ! 
himself by great religious zeal, and still more 
by the firm manner iii which he refused, on the 
deatli of C’anute, to crown Harold, who had 
seized the throne in the absence of Ins brotlier 
Hardicanute. Agelnoth pleaded Ins promise 
to the late king, tliat he would jdace the crown 
on no other head than the i»sue of (]ueeii Emma. 
]Not only was this refusal given at the altar by 
the Archbishop as to himself, but he uttered 
imprecations against any other bishop who 
might pei-fonn the ceremony ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether Harold was ever crowned at all. 
Agc'lnoth was author of a jianegyric on the 
Virgin IM arv. a letter on St Augustin, and otlier 
apisiles. 6io^. Bnt, 
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AGERAXDER, a Uhodian sculptor, who 
is thought to have lived in the fifth century 
H.C* He is celebrated by having, in con- 
junction w’ith his sous, Atheuodorus and Poly- 
doros, executed that admirable monument of 
Grecian art, the Laocoon, which was disc overed 
m the sixteenth century in the biitlis of litus, 
where, according to Pliny, it attrai ted admira- 
tion in his time. Julius 11 handsomely re 
warded the discoverer of this invaluable work, 
which was earned away from Rome by the 
French aimy, but at the final peace rcstoied. 

1 jessing, from tlie exquisite finishing of this 
groujie, in comparison with other woiks of 
Grecian art, lliinks it was executed under 
the C'.esars ; but Rorghini and W inkelman 
deem it a jiroduction of llie finest era of (jre- 
cian art. in either case it has immortalized 
tlie names of its sculptois. — Zlieg. Umvei st'lle. 

AGJ*>ill-.Al'S, king of Sjiarta, one of the 
most striking cliarai ters of ancient Greece, was 
the son of king Arcliidamus, and on the death 
of his brother king Agis, was pieferred to his 
nejdiew Lcotychidas, in conse(|iien(e of the 
busjiected illegitimacy of tlie hitter. His \i- 
gorous and energetic mind, set ofl as it was 
by consummate address, made ample amends 
for the smallness of Ins stature and Ins lame- 
ness in one leg. So ingiatiating wer" his man 
ners, that the ejdiori tire s«iid to have laid a 
fine ujion him for monopoh/ing the affections 
of tlie Sjiartans, At the time of the accession 
of Agesilaus the Peloponnesian war subsisted, 
and the king of Persia had declared openly 
against the Laccdiemoiiiaiis, and was }neparing 
to reduce all the Greek cities under their pro- 
tection, On this occasion Agesilaus was ap 
]K)Uited generalissimo of Greece, and for two 
\ ears, at the head of the Greek aimy, exhilnted 
all the talents of a warrior, and all llie virtues 
of a laced.i'mouian, m Ins endurance of hard- 
ship, contempt of luxuiy, and ]>eisonal dis- 
iiilerestedness. I’hese i^juahties prc. ailed he 
ohtfUiied many signal advantages in Asia Miiiot , 
and might haie jueceded Alexander as the 
conejuevor of Lersia, had not the latter found 
means to excite enemies against tlie Lac ed.e- 
moinans among their neighliouis, which ren- 
dered the rec al of Agesilaus necessary for the 
defence of his native land. Hc^ hesitated not 
to obey the order, but observed, with the brief 
and pregnant wit so peculiar to tlie Spartans, 
“ that he had been driven out of Asia by thirty 
thousand of the great, king’s archers," alluding 
to the impicssion of an archer on the gold coin 
called a danc. On his retuni to Greece, he was 
met by an order from the ephori to invade 
Ikrotia, with which command he complied, 
altliough contrary to his own judgment. A 
severe engagement ensued at Clwronea, in 
which Agesilaus was victor by the retreat of 
the Thebans, w ho how'ever could not be broken. 
He was next employed against Corinth and 
the Acanianians, until the conclusion of that 
discreditable peace with Persia, negc)tiaU*d by, 
and called after, Antalcidas. After tins event, 
the Sjiartans, witli their usual hateful mix- 
ture of fraud and force, sought to attack the 
smaller **■•♦*»• Greece separately » and in a 
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most unjust manner seized upon the citadel ot in Suflblk. He died in Tendon A.I). 1;>79, 
'lliehos, an action abetted by Agesilaiis tiom <*ge<l about 60. — Amei. Hist, of rnnting. 
his hatred to the Jliebans and his acquh'scence AG IS IV, king of Sparta, celebrated by liis 

in that detestable policy of Sparta, winch virtues and his death, was scarcely on the 
dec'ined every action laudable that might throne before he endeavoured to levue the 
prove beneficial to the state. In the foregomg ancient diBci])line of his country, a’ld began 
instance however it turned out quite there- witli a proposition for a division of t'»e haul, 
verse, as it led to the memorable war wiUi which was strongly opposed by a party at tliu 
the Thebans under Epaminondas, in wliich tlie head of which was ins colleague iieouidas. 
victories of Leuctra and Mantiiiea proved so hu- Ihe latter, bemg persecuted for a breaci i ol tlie 
miliatingtoSparta,inthe defence of which how- law's by marrying a stranger, was deposed, 
ever Agesilaus exhibited all his usual bravery and the joint sovereignty devolved to lus sou 
and activity. His passion for enterprize was Cleombrotus, who entered into the v i-v s of 
further displayed by his accepting the command Agis. Previously liow'cver to a partition ot 
of a body of mercenaries in the service of tlie lands, Agesihius, who was dee}ilv in debt, 
Tachos, a comjietitor for the tliroiie of Ji^ypt, projiosed the abolition ol all debts, which 
and engaging at an advanced age in an en- would render the ioinier iiieasuin more pala- 
tirely new scene of action. On his arrival in table. This proposal was agreed to, and al 
Egyiit, the natives eagerly crowded to beliold a bonds and contracts were brought to the market- 
leader of whom tli(*y had heard so much, and place and consigned to what Agcsilaus vi>.-no- 
could not conceal tlieir disappointment on imnated a “ glorious flame.” Tins dted ac- 
d scoveriug a little old man, meanly clad, sit- complished, the iiillueiitial and wily Sjiaiian 
ting on the grass hy the sea-side. He soon found means to postpone the other ,(piali/.mg 
however convinced tliern of Ins superiority, operation until Agis was obliged to march on 
hut sullied both his own and the Grecian re- mi evjjetbtioii. During his absence Agesilaus 
putatioii by going over on more advantageous conducted hmiselt so tyrannically, that a ton- 
terms to the other competitor, Weclanebis, spiracy W'as ionned to restore the deposed king 
whom lie left firmly seated on the Egyptian J^onitlas; which succeeding, Agis, on his return^ 
throne. Returning with a large sum on the togethe with liis colleague Cleombrotus, took 
public account for the aid which he had af- sanctum^ m a tem])le. Cleombrotus was im- 
fortled, he was dri\en by a storm to a ]>Iace mediately dragged forth and banished, 
culled the haven of Menclaus, on the coast of Agis iemaiiied«i considerable time in safety, and 
Afiica, w'here he died in liis eighty-fourth was occasionally conducted by his su])portera 
year (D.C. 3d0), after a reign of forty-one to the hath, and thence hack again to the tein- 
years. From this brief account, it will be seen pla* At length liis fiiends were bribed to 
tliat the virtues and vices of Agesilaus were betray him, and he was thrown into pnson. 
altogether national, and the fruit of the iron When it wras known that he w'as in custody, 
education of his overpraised country, the ope- a crowd of p<*ople, with his mother and graiiii- 
ration of which his character jicculiarly served mother, assembled round the prison, and re- 
to illustrate. His most censurable actions and quested that he might liave a fair and open 
policy seem never to have been produced with trial. This solicitude hastened the fate of 
a view to mere personal advantage or aggran- Agis, who suftered death with great magna- 
dizement, a truth wliich by no means detracts nimity. His grandmother, being afterwards 
from the odious nature of the system by which admitted into the prison, shared his late. His 
tliey were deemed patriotic. Agesilaus, m mother followred next, and perceiving the fate 
other respects, exhibited tlie peculiar genius of her son and mother, kissed the corpse of 
of his countrymen, by ekeing out the lion’s fkin Agis and exclaimed ^ ” My son, thy too great 
with the fox’s tail, by the extreme simplicity inuderation and humanity have rumed both us 
of his manners, by his contempt of luxury ami and thee.” Being told that, as she apjiroved 
vaiii-glory, and hy the pregnant brevity of liis his actions, she must also die, she immediately 
wnt. In the collection of apothegms, a number prepared for death, c'xclaimmg, “May all this 
are attributed to tliis king, w’liich display the be for the good of Sparta 1” The virtues 
genuine Spartan force and smartness. His and good intentions ot Agis are not to he 
pleasant reply to a friend, wlio caught liim doubted, but primitive forms» and sim])le iusti- 
ndiuga stick with his children, is well known . tutions can seldom be restored to a gradually 
“ Tell nobody what you have seen ” said Age- corrujited jieople. 1 hese tragit ai events hap- 
silaus, “ until you are yourself a father.” — pened ii,C. Si41 . — Vlalarch. 

Plutarch, Univ.Hist. AGNELLUS, an aichbishop of Ravenna in 

AGGAS (Ralph) a surveyor and engraver tlie ninth century, w'ho wrote the history of 
of the sixteenth century, who first drew a plan his predecessors in that see with little atten- 
of London, which, altliough referred to tlie tion to the character or interests of the court 
time of Henry VIII and Edward VI, apjiears of Rome, which had put his grandfather op 
not to have been made on w'ood until about the great-graiidfatlier to death. This biograpliy 
year 1.560, in the early part of the reign of contains many curious facts, but is erroneous in 
Elizabctli. It was re-published in 1618, and regard to dates. It was published by Baccliini 
re-engraved by Vertue in 1748. The plates, in 1708, and reprinted by Muratori in his col- 
which were purchased by the Society of Anti- lection of Italian historians. — Mareri, 
quariee, were published in 1776. He also AGNESI (Maria GAfTANii) an Italian 
drewplansofOxford, Cambridge, and Dun wich lady celebrated for her learning, w as bom at 
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Milan in 17 IB. So profound were licT mallie- 
niatical attainments that, when in 1750 her 
fatlier, who was professor in the university 
of Bologna, was unable to continue his lectures, 
owing to the infirmity of his health, she ob« 
tained permission from the Pope to fill his 
chair. At the early age of nineteen she had 
supported one hundred and ninety-one theses, 
which were published in 1738 under the title 
of Propositioncs Philosophical and was also 
mistress of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
German, and Spanish languages. Her prin- 
cipal work, entitled “ Instituzioni anaiitiche,” 
1748, 2 vols. 4 to, was translated in j»art by 
Antelmy into French, under the title of“ 'I raites 
(•leineTitanes du Cidcul difterenticl.et duCalcul 
inti'gral,” 177.i, 8vo, andinto English by the Ilev 
.Toliii Colson, Lucasian professor of inathematics 
in the university of Cunihridge. Tina able 
malheniaticiaii deemed the analytical institu- 
tions of Agnesi so excellent, that he learnt 
Italian in order to translate that work into 
English, and at Ins death left the manuscript 
nearly ready for the press. In tliat state it 
remained for some years, until the late IMr 
Jiaron Maseres n‘solved to detray the exja-nse 
of pnntmg a handsome edition in 2 vols. Ito, 
1801. Agnesi retired to the monastery of 
Blue Nuns, where she died at a very advanced 
age ill 17P9. — r«. Jiiofr, 

AGNFiSI (IMaiua Tirisa) sister of the 
shove, a female musician of much genius, bom 
%t Milan about tin* year 1 7 ‘»0. She composed 
three operas, “ Sophoiiisba,” (Jiro^” and 
“ Nitrocri,” ail which were successful, besides 
several cantatas and other pieces of great merit. 
— Blog, of Mus, 

AGOBAllD, archbishop of Lyons in the 
ninth centuiy, an active and able prelate, who 
wrote several tracts against the dews, and other 
treatises. His works were buned in obscuilty 
until Papirius Masson found a manuscript of 
them by chance in a bookseller’s shop at Lyons. 
IMasso published this manuscript in 1603 , but 
a more conxjct edition is that of BaUize, Paris, 
1666, 2 vols. 8vo, which edition has been re- 
printed in tlie Bibliotlieca l*atrum . — M overt 
Cave. 

AGOSTINI (Lion All no) an eminent anti- 
quary of the seventeenth century, oflicially 
employed by j»ope Alexaiidei VI 1. He pub- 
lished his works, which are now scarce and 
much valued, entitled, 1. “ La Sicilia di FiIipjK) 
Paruta, dcsciitta con Medaglie ; con aggiuiito 
cU Lionardo Agostini, ’’Rome, 164J9, folio ; 2. 
** Le Gemme Antiche figarute di Lionardo 
Agostini,” parti, Rome, 1636 and 1657, 4to ; 
part II, Rome, 1670. This w'ork was re- 
printed in 1686, 1702, and 1707 ; the first 
edition however is still in the highest esteem, 
on account of the beauty of the plates. — Biog, 
Universelle. 

AGOSTINO (Paui.) of Valerano, an emi- 
nent musician, bom in 1593, who surprised 
tlie world with his productions for four, six, or 
eight choirs or chorusses, some of which might 
be sung in four or six parts only, without 
minishing or weakening the liarmony. Father 
Martini speaks with great admiration of an 
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Agnus Dei in eight parts, in wliich the dif* 
ferent canons ore earned on at the same timo 
in the most clear and natural manner, both as 
to melody and harmony. Agostino died in 
1629 in the prime of life. — Burney^ Hist. Mus, 
AGODLl’ (William d*) a Proven^-al gen- 
tleman of the twelfth century, who was one ot the 
most pleasing poets and amiable persons ofliis 
time. He complains that in his days tlie pas- 
sion of love had degenerated, and therefore 
wrote a treatise or poem entitled, “ La Maniera 
d’Amar del temps passat,” in Which he main- 
tains, with the fantastic sentiment of the period, 
that no one can be ha])py unless he is good, 
no one gooil unless he is in love, and no one 
in love who is not careful of the honour of his 
mistress. Agoult died A .D. 1 1 . llie family 
still exists in Dauphiny and Provence. — Moreri, 
AGREDA (Maria d’ ) a Spanish visionary, 
was born at Agreda in Spam, ll>i)2, and took 
the veil at the age of eighteen in a convent 
founded by her father and mother, dedicated 
to the “ Immaculate Conce]>tion,” of wine h she 
was chosen superior. She reported that sho 
had express orders from God and the Holy 
I'lrgin to write the life of the latter. She ac- 
cordingly commenced this legend ; but by the 
advice of her temporary con lessor in the ab- 
sence of her ordinary director, it was consigned 
to the flames. On the return of the latter, 
however, he recommended her to begin again, 
and the fi-uit of her reveries was a work which 
she entitled, ** Tlie IMystical (hty of God, Mi- 
racle of the Almighty, Abyss ol tlie Grace of 
God. Dmne History and Life of the Most Holy 
Virgin, IMary, Blotlier of God ; manm steel m 
these last ages by the Holy Virgin to Sistei 
Mary of Jesus, Abbess of the Convent of Im- 
maculate Conception, of the City of Agreda.” 
This piece of absurdity, written in her own 
hand, with an attestation that it w^as the off- 
s]»nng of Divine revelation, was translated by 
Father Crozet, a cordelier, into the French 
language in 1696, but was suppressed by i 
sentence of the Sorboiine, wliich decision how- 
ever was not allowed to be promulgated in 
Spain, and the hook of the poor cra/y fanatic 
was absolutely republished in Brussels inl7189 
ill 3 vols. 4t(). Although puerile and con- 
temptible in the highest degree, the condenma- 
tion of this legend gave offence to certain 
zealots, wdio conceivt'd that tlie worship paid 
to the Virgin by the Catholic chnicli might be 
affected by it, in consequence of wliic h a solemn 
declaiation was made by the Sorbonne that 
such w’as not the intention. On the deatli of 
Mary, great interest was made at Rome to 
get her canonized, brt without success. She 
died ill l<h>5. — Moreri. Bay/e. 

AGRICOIA (Cni ivs Julius) an excellent 
Roman commander, honi A. U. 40, in the reign 
of Caligula, by whom his father Julius Gra*ciniis 
was put to death, for nobly refusing to I'lead 
agamst Marcus Silanus. His mother, to whom 
he owed his excellent education, w’as Julia 
ProcUla, unhappily murdered on her ^'state at 
Liguria by a descent of freebooters from the jii- 
ratical fleet of Otho. 7'lie first mihtao ser- 
vice of Agriiola was unJer Suetouius Pauluius 
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in Britain ; and on his return to Rome he mar- 
ried a lady of rank, and was made qiisestor in 
Asia, where in a rich province, peculiarly open 
to official exactions, he maintained the strictest 
integrity. He was chosen tribune of the peo- 
ple and pnetor under Nero, and unliappily, in 
the commotion which followed the accession 
of Galba, lost his mother, as above mentioned. 
By Vespasian, whose cause he espoused, he 
was made a patrician and governor of Aquita- 
nia, which post he held for three years. The 
dignity of consul followed, and in the same 
Vear he married his daughter to the historian 
^i'acitus. He was soon afterwards made go- 
vernor of Britain, where he subjugated North 
Wales and reduced the Isle of Anglesea or 
Mona. He adopted the must wise and gene- 
rous plans to civilize the Britons, by inducing 
the nobles to assume the Roman habit and 
have their t hildren instructed in the Latin lan- 
guage. He also gradually adorned the coun- 
try with magnificent temples, porticos, baths, 
and public edifices, of a nature to excite the 
admiration and emulation of the rude peo]»le 
whom he governed. With these cares how- 
ever he indulged the usual ambition of a Ho- 
man commander, to add to the limits of the 
Roman tenitory by extending his arms north- 
ward ; and in the succeeding thiee years he 
passed tlie river Tweed, subdued the country 
as far as the Frith of Tay, and erected a chain 
of protective fortresses from the Clyde to the 
Frith of Forth. He also stationed troops on 
the roast of Scotland opposite to Ireland, on 
which island he entertained views of con- 
quest ; and in an expedition to the eastern 
part of Scotland, beyond the Frith of Forth, was 
accompanied by hi a fleet, which exjflored the 
inlets and harbour.s, and hemmed in the na- 
tives on every side. Ihs seventh summer was 
passed in the same parts of Scotland, and the 
Grampian Hills became the site of a decisive 
engagement with the Caledonians under their 
most able leader Galgacus. I'hc latter made 
a noble stand, but was at last obliged to ^ield 
to Roman valour and discipline ; and having 
taken hostages. Agricola gradually withdrew 
his forces into the Roman limits. In the mean 
time, Domitian had succeeded to tlie empire, 
to whose mean and jealous nature the biiliiant 
character and successes of Agncola gave secret 
uneasiness. Artfully sprcdcling a rumour that 
he intended to make the latter governor of 
Syria, he recalled him, received liiin coldly, 
and allowed him to descend into private life. 
The jealousy of this tyrant pursued him for the 
remainder of his life ; and as after he had been 
induced to resign his pretension to the pro- 
consulship of Asia or Africa, he was soon seized 
with an illness of which he died ; Domitian, 
possibly without reason, has been suspected 
of a recourse to poison. Agricola died A. D. 
93, in his fifty-fourth year, leaving a widow 
and one daughter, the wife of Tacitus, who has 
00 admirably written his life and preserved his 
high character for the respect of posterity. — 
Tacitus. 

AGRICOLA (Job n) a polemical writer of 
celebrity, bom at Isleben in Saxony, in 1492. 
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From being the friend and scholar, he became 
the antagonist of Martin Luther, against whom, 
as well as Melanctbon, he maintained a spirited 
controversy, advocating the doctrine of faith m 
opposition to the works of the law, whence the 
sect, of which he became the leadei , received 
the name of Antinomiam, llicse 0 ]>.aioiis he 
inculcated principally at Wittemborg, where 
he had obtained a professorship. In the early 
part of his career he had been cliupLnn to 
count Mansfeld, in whose train he had ac- 
companied the elector of Saxony to the diets 
held at Spires and Augsburg in 1526 and 1530. 
His opinions however soon lost him the favour 
of both these ])atrons, which be never after- 
wards regained. 1 he latter i)art of his life 
was spent at Berlin, whore he became preacher 
to the court and acrpiired considerable reputa- 
tion. Although of a restless and ambitious 
temper, his motives seem to have been good, 
and his conciliatory disposition is evinced by 
bis constant though unavailing efibrts to bring 
about a reconciliation betw’een th . Catholics 
and the Reformed Cliuith.- Some of liis works 
possess merit, es])ecially his collection of Ger- 
man proverbs, lie also wrote a volume of 
Commentaries on St. Luke, a folio entitled 
“ Historia Tassionis J C.’" and in 1.518 com- 
posed, in conjunction with Hcldingus and 
Flilug, the famous interim, which cieaU'd so 
great a sensation. He died at Berlin in 156'>, 
in the 74th year of his age. — Kouv, Diet Hist. 

AG R ICGLA ( RoDOLPiiub) one of the most 
learned men of tlie fifteen tli century, was born 
A. D, 1442, near Groningen in Friesland, Ho 
is spoken of both by Erasmus and Baylo w'lth 
great respect ; but two w’orks only of his re- 
main : 1. “ l)e Inventioiie Dialectia*,*' Lou- 
vain, 1,516, and Cologne, 1.5.39; 2. An ai>n(!g- 
ment ol hi.'-toiy under tlie title of “ R. Agii- 
cola Lucubralioiies," 2 vols. Ito . — Melchior 
Adam, liaifle. 

AGRIPPA (ITkuod) son of Aristobolus and 
J5ereiuee, grandson of Herod the Great. He 
gave great oflence to i’iberius, who threw him 
into prison for too openly expressiug his wishes 
with regard to the Bucce.ssiou. On Caligula’s 
becoming emperor, how'ever, he was not only 
released, but received from the favour of that 
emperor a golden chain, equal in weight to the 
iron one winch he had worn m his confine inefit, 
as also the kingdom of .ludea. He commenced 
a persecution of the Christians, in w hich the 
apostle St James perished, and is the person 
represented to have been eaten up by wwma, 
on account of his impiety in accepting the 
adoration of the jieople. — Lardner. 

AGRIPPA (II) son and successor of the 
preceding, seventh and last of the Jewish 
monarch of the family of Herod the Great. 
In the war carried on by Vespasian against 
his own countrymen, be sent a succour of 
2000 men to his assistance. It was before 
him, his sister Berenice, and the Roman go- 
vemoi , that St Paul made his defence and 
appeal to the Emperor, when m custody at 
Caesarea. Agrippa lived to the year loo of 
the Christian aera, and died at Rome in die 
third year of the empwror Trajan.— Swetouiuj. 
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AGRU^A (Camtllr) a celebrated archi- ^1 not like to be employed as an astrologer 
tact of Milan, in sixteenth century, who, instead of a physician; and he vented his 
under the pontificate of Gregory Xlll, accom- resentment witli his usual unguarded impe« 
plished the removal of a vast obelisk to St tuosity. He now resolved to remove to the Low 
Peter’s Square ; an account of which labour Countries, but experienced much delay, owing 
he published. His other works, which are to the mysterious character which he had so 
very scarce, are, 1. “ Irattano di Scion tia injudiciously assumed, the duke of Vendome 
d’Arm#',” I^me, 1533, Venice, 1. >68-1604, refusing to sign the passport of a conjuror. In 
4to; 2. “ Diulogo sopra la generazione de l.>2yAgrippa was again in great request, lu- 
Venti,” Rome, 1581, 4to ; 3. “ J3ialogo del vitations being transmitted to him from Henry 
modo di mettere in Battaglia,” Rome. 1585, VH! of England, fiom the chancellor of the 
4to ; 4. ** Niiove in venzioiie sopra il modo de emperor, from an Italian marquis, and from 
Navigare,” Rome, 1595, 4to. — Biog. Uniuer» ALirgaret of Austria, governor of the Low 

AGRIPPA (IIlnry CoRNCLius). This Countries. He prefemd the offer of the last, 
Highly gifted but eccentric man of learning and received the appointment of histonogra- 
•vas born in the year 1486, at Cologne, of a pher to the emperor. Ilis eccentric genius 
noble family, which had long betm in the &er- however was to be kept in none of the bounds 
vice of the house of Austria. In his youth he that would allow of repose in the age in which 
was employed as secretary to the emperor he lived ; and m the year 1530 he produced 
Maximilian, and subsequently served m the another storm by his celebrated ticatise On 
army of Italy seven years, and obtained the the Vanity of tb(‘ Sdences,” whith was not an 
honour of knighthood. The particulars of his attack upon real learning, but a veiy caustic 
education are unknown ; but he himself re- satire upon the inefficiency of the common 
lates that he was acquainted with eight Ian- modes of instruction, and upon the monks, 
guages. On his quitting the army, when he theologians, and members of the oiiiversities. 
gave himself up to the pursuit of science, he On the ajtpearancc of this work, the bishop of 
rapidly attained the honours of doctor m law Liege withdrew his pension, and even pemiit- 
aiid physic, and began to assume the reputa- ‘ ted his impnsoriineiit for debt at Brussels, from 
tioTi of an acciuamtance with the secrets of na- | whith enthralment he was not released until 
ture, which it is difficult to distingiush from the death of ^Margaret of Austria, whic/ hap- 
liitentional quackery. It is now thought, that jx'ned veiy opiioitunely, as the monks had 
oy his alchemical and kindred jiretensions, he fully succeeded in juejudning her against him* 
had no other object than to excite admiration ^ Soon after Ins release he sent out another tre.v 
and court powerful protection. In the twenty- j tise at Antwerp, On the Occult Philoso- 
first year of his age he visited France, and the | phy,” Thi‘> was not a work on magic, but a 
succeeding year passed into Spain, from which sketch of tny^ticdl theology, explaining, n the 
however he soon returned, and delivered lec- principles of the emauative system, the har- 
tures at the college of Dole in Burgundy, on mony of the elementary, celestial, and intel- 
the mystical work of Rcuchliii, ** J)e Verbo Icctual worlds. The clergy, although unable 
Mirifico,” 111 til se discourses he hazarded to discover magic, detected heresy, and the 
novelties which commenced a warfare with father inquisitor at Ulm interfen*d to prevent 
the monks, that lasted for the remainder of a thud edition. This prohibition was soon 
his life. In order to court the favour of Mar- disregarded, for m 1533 a new edition ap- 
garet of Austria, he WTOte a treatise “ On the peared in (Cologne, which was accompanied by 
Excellence of Women,” which work monkish an ajiology addressed to the senate, so replete- 
in flucncc prevented him from publishing; he with satiie and invective, that Agrippa was 
then went over to England, and wrote a once more obliged to withdraw from the ef- 
" Commentary on the Epistles of St Paul.” fects of the resentment excited He retired 
On his return he again joineil the army of the Bonn, where, according to the account oc 
emperor in Italy, wdiicli he left on an invita- Wier, who had been his domestic servant, 
lion to Pisa by the cardinal St Croix. In tlie he divorced his third w’lfe, having buried his 
vear 1515 he rea«l lectuies upon Mcrcurius second, who had jiroduced him five children, 
I'rismegistus, at Pavia, from w’hich town he at Antw'crp, in 1529. Resolved once more 
was obliged to make a very hasty retreat, to try his fortune iii France, he repaired to 
when liis friends procured him the honourable Lyons in 1539, where, instead of patronage, 
employment of syndic and councillor for the he met w'lth imprisonment for some former 
city of Metz. Here, witli his usual impru- satires on the Queen mother. He was how- 
deuce, he undertook to refute the vulgar notion ev^er soon released, and returned to Grenoble, 
that St Ann had tliree husbands, and — wdiat where he died in the course of the year, 
was much more sensible as w’cll as liumane — not in an liospital, as affirmed by some 
defended and saved the life of a country woman authois, but in the house of the receiver- 
accused of witchcraft. Obliged to quit Met/., general of the province. To the practised ob- 
he returned to Cologne, where he lost his first server, the character of Cornelius Agrippa 
wife, a very amiable w'oman ; after which he may he tolerably w'ell estimated from his ex 
successively resided at Geneva, Fribourg, and traordinary adventures. His genius was strik- 
Lyons, where he obtaiiie.d a pension from mg, but irregular ; his spirit was strong and 
Francis 1, and was appointed physician to penetrating, but restless and unquiet ; and in 
the Queen Mother. His latter appointment his quarrels with the monks, what his vigorous 
proved of no advantage to him, because he understanding prompted him to thinki he was 
Bioti. Dict.— N o. in. D 
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hy BO m«aaB backward in daring to any. Look- 
ing at the commencement of hia life and his 
changeable fortune, the extent of his erudition 
was surprising, and his industry in composition 
most extraordinary. His reputation for necro- 
mancy, his attendant demon in the form of a 
black dog, and similar imputations, will now 
Only provoke a smile. Kidiculous as it may at 
present appear, it is however obvious that his 
presumed skill in occult science, es^cially al- 
chemy, led to the numerous invitations which 
he received from royal and exalted personages, 
and tliat liis inability to answer tlieir absurd ex- 
pectations produced their subsequent neglect of 
him. On the other hand, Agrippa only reaped 
the fruit of his own disingenuousness, by enrou- 
raging the notion of his possession of endow- 
ments, of which he must have been conscious 
he was destitute. Yet so singularly constituted 
is the human mind, he was at the same time 
partly his own dupe; for it is proved that 
he belonged to cabalistical and other societies 
for magical pursuits; and if his assertions 
may be credited, he had attained that inter- 
course witli the demoniacal natures, which was 
the boast of Plotinus and Jamblichus. Here 
the monks might have satirized in tlieir turn ; 
but these silly pretensions tliey believed, and 
instead of laughing at, would have burnt him. 
Tlie works of Agrijipa above-mentioned, with 
all Ins otlier productions, have been frequently 
published entire ; but the edition of Lyons, 
by the Behrings, Leyden, Lj.iO, 8vo, 2 vols., 
is deemed the best. This edition contains a 
fourth book of the Occult Philosophy, on ma- 
gical ceremonies, wdiicli is not by Agrippa, 
but has probably done much to make after- 
times regard him as a magician. It must not 
be omitted, tliat this wTiter looked with great 
satisfaction at the bold attacks of Martin Lu- 


ther upon the corruption of the church of 
Rome, although the patronage he sought for 
from Catholic princes would not allow him to 
quit the pale of the church in which he was 
educated. — Moi'eri, Bayle, Brucker, 

AGRIPPA (Marcus Vipsanius) tlie cele- 
brated fnend and general of Augustus Caesar, 
whose life belongs rather to history than 
biography, in consequence of its complete 
amalgamation with the public events of an 
interesting period in Roman history. To the 
military abilities and faitliful services of 
Agriiipa, Augustus owed not only the empire, 
but tlie most felicitous portion of his subse- 
quent creditable career. After the battle of 
Actium, Octavius, then possessed of supreme 
power, either really or aflbctedly consulted 
his friends, Mecaenas and Agrippa, whether he 
should retain his sovereignty, or resign it to 
the senate. Agrippa, contrary to Mecaenas, re- 
commended the mere magnanimous part ; which 
it need not be said Octavius declined to adopt, 
although he was not so ungenerous as to be 
offended with Agrippa for his dangerous coun- 
sel. Gibbon, ^uding to Agrippa, observes 
tliat he was almost tlie first model, in the an- 
cient world, of the faithful courtier of the mo- 
dem one ; a character who is supposed to mix 
up personal devotion with the love of country. 


and to unite both in the general term loyalty." 
Agrippa married first the daughter ofPom- 
ponius Atticus, and afterwards Julia the widow 
ofMarcellus and daughter of Augustus. By 
the first he had one daughter, married to Ti- 
berius, and by the second three son> and two 
daughters, of which two of tlie sons died young, 
while the latter, Agrippa Posthumus, fell a 
sacrifice to the jealousy of Tiberius. Of the 
daughters, Julia was married to Lucius Paulus ; 
and Agrippina, first to Uberius, and then to tlie 
celebrated Germanicus. — Suetonius^ U mr. Hibt, 

AGRIPPA (Menenius) consul of Rome in 
the year of Rome 251, B.C. 503, was distin- 
guished for his urbane and well-principled 
mediation between the patrician and ph‘l>cian 
mterests, in tliat early stage of the republic. 
Being chosen one of the deputies by tlie fonner 
to conduct a conference with the people, lit? 
addressed to them the celebrated political fable 
of the belly and the members. The latter 
insisted however on the establishment of the 
protective magistrates named tribunes, with 
which demand Menenius advised tlie senate 
to comply. Mcnemus died soon after, at an 
advanced age, universally esteemed for his 
wisdom and integrity, but so poor, that the 
people insisted upon taxing themselves to sup- 
port the expense of a public funeral, and when 
tlie senate issued a sum from the treasury for 
the purpose, demanded that their money should 
be given to his children. — Livy, 

AGRIPPINA, the elder daughter of Marcus 
Agrippa and of Julia, was manied in the first 
instance to Tiberius, who divorced her ; on 
which she became the wife of Germanicus. 
On the death of the latter, she returned to 
Rome with his ashes, and took advantage of 
the public grief for the death of her husband, 
to accuse Piso, who was suspected of having 
hastened it. llie latter was so harassed by 
her persecutions, and the indignation of the 
people, that he w'^as found de^ in liis bed. 
Tiberius, jealous of the affection of the people 
for Agrippina, banished her to a small island, 
where he allowed her to die of hunger, A.D.35. 
This magnanimous woman, who exhibited the 
same elevated character in all fortunes, left 
nine cliildren by Germanicus. — Nouv, Diet. 
Hist. 

AGRIPPINA (the younger) daughter of 
the foregoing, and mother of Nero, was at 
once cruel and licentious. After having two 
husbands, she married her uncle the emperor 
Claudius, and having run a career of perfidy 
and baseness, poisoned him in order to make 
way for Nero. She however lived bitterly to 
repent the exaltation of this monster, who soon 
deprived her of the imperial autliority she had 
obtained under the stupid Claudius, and, re- 
sisting all her intrigues and blandishments, 
put her to death, l^e centurion employed as 
her executioner struck her on the head with 
his sword : ** Strike rather at my womb," she 
exclaimed, ** for having brought forth such a 
monster." Tacitus observes, that Agrippina 
left memoirs behind her, which had proved 
very serviceable to him in the compilation of 
bis annals.— 
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AGUESSEAU (Hfnry Francis D*)aPrench 
Btatennaii of greal^ wortli and talents, was born 
at Limoges in 1 668. He was the son of Henry 
d'Aguesseau, intendant of Limosin, a man of 
high character for intemty and learning, by 
whom he was educated in every species of 
knowledge wliich promised to qi:^ify him for 
the magistracy. Admitted an advocate in 
1690, he was a few months after made advo- 
cate-general of the parliament of Paris at the 
age of twenty-two. He peifbrmed the func- 
tions of this office with great reputation, and 
was made procurator-general, which enabled 
him to show his abilities for the public service, 
by introducing a great reform in the manage- 
ment of hospitals, and by greatly improving 
the administration of the criminal code. To- 
wards the end of the reign of Louis XT V, how- 
ever, he was threatened with disgrace for re- 
fusing to register the famous bull Unigenitus. 
He thought that it interfered with the rights of 
the monarcliy, and determined to defend the 
monarch even against himself. ** Is it thus 
you forge arms against Rome'!” exclaimed 
Quirini, the Pope’s nuncio. ** lliey are not 
arms, but shields,” replied D'Aguesseau. At 
tlie death of I^uis he again became ascendant, 
and in 1717 succeeded Voisin as chancellor; 
but before a year expired tlie Regent deprived I 
him of the seals, for opposing the royal bank 
and otlier delusive projects of the celebrated 
Law. Tlie issue of tliis famous bubble is well 
known ; and in the hour of embarrassmenc the 
Regent thought proper to restore the seals to 
D’Aguesseau, who immediately began to repair 
a jiortion of the mischief done in his absence, 
by orderingthe payment of the notes issued by 
the bank as far as possible ; which measure, 
although the loss to individuals was great, he 
deemed less odious than a total bankruptcy. 
A new storm however awaited him, for the 
Regent in his turn became solicitous for the 
registration of the bull Unigenitus ; and Tiith 
Bome modifications D’Aguesseau was finally 
induced to comply. Through the influence of 
cardinal Dubois, however, he was once more 
deprived of the seals, which were not restored 
to him until 1737, when he resolved to confine 
liimself to his duties as a magistrate, and labour- 
ed incessantly to produce a reform in the laws, 
and uniformity in the administration of justice. 
So great are the impediments to reform in this 
grand direction, tliat lie could only procure four 
or five ordinances that were really effective. 
Like many other great legal luminaries, it was 
thought that the habit of viewing things in 
every light, and formally discussing the argu- 
ments on all sides, produced in him a speciee 
of indecision, which is very unfavourable to the 
uction of extensive plans of amelioration, 
professional sympatlnes also interfered ; 
for he frankly confessed to the count de Gram- 
mont, in a conversation on the great expense 
of law-suits, that he had begun a plan for re- 
forming It, but was prevented by reflecting 
on the number of counsellors, attomies, and 
inferior officers he should luin by it ; a feeling 
which might be much corrected by the recol- 
lection, that but one generation of Uiese could 
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suffer, while the ruin of clientB is contmufll* 
In 1750, having attained his eighty-second 
ear, he tendered his resignation, which the 
ing accepted, but continued to him his official 
rank, and granted him a pension of 100,000 
hmics, which he did not long enjoy, as he died 
February 9,1751. D’Aguesseau is considered 
^ Voltaire as the most learned magistrate iliat 
Trance ever possessed, as he was eminently 
versed in both ancient and modem languages, 
profoundly acquainted with liistory, and a 
master of jurispmdence in its most enlarged 
acceptation. He was also fond of the belles 
lettres, and even composed verses which passed 
the critical ordeal of Racine and Boileau, who 
were the frequent companions of his leisure. 
To conclude : he was a man of great genius 
! and integrity, and so superior to avarice, that 
he left no other gains from his long possession 
of office than his very fine library. Die works 
of D’Aguesseau are published in 13 vols. 4to, 
Paris, 1 7.')9-89. He has the character of think- 
ing ill them like a philosopher, and speaking 
like an orator : his style is deemed chaste and 
harmonious, but somewhat cold.--Ae«i'. Diet, 
Hist. 

ACUJARI (Lucrfzia) a celebrated singer, 
wife of Colla the composer. She is said in her 
youth to have liad a voice of most extraordi- 
nary compass. At the Pantheon in J.ondon 
her salary was fixed at 100/. anight for tw’o 
songs. She died in 1783 at Parma. — Mm. Butg, 
Dut. 

AIDAN, a monk who, by bis seal and 
preaching, converted a largo portion of the 
nortliem part of Britain to Christianity. He 
was afterwards bishop of Lindisfem or Holy 
Island on the coast of Northumberland, where 
he died, highly revered, about the year 
65l. The mildness and benevolence of his 
disjmsition and maimers appear to have gained 
him a great ascendancy over the untutored in- 
habitants of his diocese. Among the miracles 
attributed to Aidan, is that of calming the sea 
in a storm, by pouring consecrated oil upon it. 
Pliny and Franklin mention the operation of oil 
upon the waves ; but tlie quantity in tliis case 
being so small, the alleged miracle stands uuim- 
peached upon that score. — Biog. Brit, 

AIGNAN ( ) a gentleman of some 

repute in the list of modem French authors. 
His works, w’hich are not numerous, are cha- 
racterised rather by their elegance than their 
solidity. Be^^des a new* translation of Homer, 
in the execution of w’hicli the critics accuse 
him of having done little more than present 
the public wuth a second edition of that of Do 
Roclifortiii a more polished form, he early di- 
rected his attention to the stage, and his 
tragedy called “ Brunehaut’* not only met with 
decided success, but was thought to afford 
much promise of the future excellence of its 
author in this particular department of litera- 
ture. Soon after the coronation of Napoleon, 
M. Aignan, then in the zenith of his reputa- 
tion, w'as made choice of to furnish letter-press 
descriptions explanatory of the magiuficent 
plates engraved to illustrate that ceremony; 
but tlie work was never published, the price 
D t 
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acmanded for the manuscript f400/.) being for »l of the leading p^. and of “** 

too high to produce any bidders. During the cellaiieous works, which unite wod sense, M 
latter yeai 8 of his life, he was known pnnci- accurate kuo\% ledge ol life, and consulera 
pally as tlie author of a periodical work, the critical acumen. He was also a very bensiDie 
“ Bibhotheque Etrangere,*’ a publication boar- and entertaining essayist, as tlie early volumes 
ing some resemblance in its plan to that of the of the Monthly Magazine will evince, tis well as 
“Retrospective Review.** In the three vo- the periodical work entitled the Athasneum, and 
lumes which have appeared, many scarce and several kindred jiublications. — Gent. Mag. Kd, 
curious tracts in various languages, as well AIKMAN (William) a painter of 
ancient as modem, have been translated by neni e, who flourished in what has been termed 
him, and rescued from the oblivion that was the Augustan age of England. Witli most of 
fast overtaking them in the obscurity of an im- the wits of queen Anne's time he euj^>y *<i au 
mense national collection. Catapulii’s account intimacy, es])ecially with Swift, Pope, iVri uth- 
of the massacre of St Bartholomew, ongmaliy not. Gay, Somerville, and liis countrymen 
written m Italian, is one of the last and most I'homson, Smollett, and Allan Raia>a}. I’o 
interesting of these' documents* M. Aignan the four last he is indebted for hoiio'irable 
died at Paris in the beginning of 18i!!6 . — New mention and sundry poetic compliment^ in 
Monthly Magazine, their works. Born in Scotland, he i^as origi- 

AIKIN (John, M. D.) bom January 16, nally intended for the same profession as tliat 
17'47, at iOb worth, Leicestershire, youngest followed by his father, the law: but on reach - 
child and only son of T.Aikin, D.D. a dissent- ing the age of manhood, his love of the line 
|ng minister and schoolmaster. He commenced arts induced him to relinquish so dry a study 
his education in the dissenters* academy at for one more congenial to his disposition , a 
Warrington in Lancashire, whence he was ap- change which the easiness of bis circumstances 
prenticed to the late Hr Garthshore, then a enabled him to execute untliout detnment to 
surgeon and apothecary at Uppmgham in Hut- liLs success m life. John duke of ArgyJe, 
landshirc. In 1764he became a student in the and the earl of Burlington, ranked among his 
university of Edinburgh, where he spent two earliest friends and patrons, l^ortrait }>aintiijg 
years, and after three more passed as a pupil was the branch of his art to w'hich he moie 
to Mr White of Manchester, settled in Chester particularly directed his attention. Among 
as a surgeon, whence he afterwards removed the best specimens created by his ]>encii, are 
to Warrington. During his residence in this portraits of several members of the Bucking- 
place, in addition to numerous w'orks on pro- hamshire family, and a large picture of the 
fessional subjects, he published several mis- then royal family. J’he latter is now’ in the 
cellaneous pieces in conjunction with his sister possession of tlie duke of Devonshire. 1 le 
Mrs Barbauld, and gave proof of his scho- died in 1731, in the 4^th year of his age, atlas 
lastic acquirements by an excellent translation house m Leicester-iields. — Walpole' b Anec, 
of Tacitus* “De moribus Germanorum,'* and of AILLV (Pktlr d') a cardinal and legate 
that author's life of Agricola. Here too he m the time of Charles VT of France, witli which 
commenced his acquaintance with Dr Priestley monarch he w’as in high favour : he received 
and Gilbert Wakefield. In 1781 he proceeded from his munificence the see of Puy and C'am- 
to Leyden, where he graduated, and after- bray, with the chancellorship of the university 
wards had considerable practice as a physician of Paris. Before his elevation to the fiurjile, 
at Yarmouth in Morfolk, till he gave of- he presided at the famous coimcil of Constance, 
fence to a portion of the inhabitants by two winch condemned John Huss to the stake. He 
pamphlets on the failure of the dissenters in was tlie author of several polemical works 
their attempt to procure the repeal of the Cor- much patronized by pope John XXITT, an edi- 
poraticm and Test Acts, as also by the freedom tion of w hich was printed at Strasburg. He 
of his opmions with respect to the French He- died in August 1419. — Moren. 
volution ; when Dr Girdlestone was encouraged AILHED, El HELHED, or EALHED, ab- 
by tlie high church party to settle in the towm, hot of Hevesby, Lincolshire, was bom in the 
and Dr Aikin escaped the bitterness ofimpeuding year 1 109, and educated in Gotland. 1 le was 
personal controversy by removing to London in tond of study, and refused ecclesiasiii al pre- 
March, 1792. In 1796 he accepted an otter ferment. Several of his historical labours in 
made him by Mr (now Sir Hichard) Plullips, of ]..atm remain : “ A ILstory of the War of the 
editing the Monthly Magazine, which he su- Standard in the reign of King Stephen ,’* “ A 
perintended from its commencement till 1806, Genealogy of the English Kings ;** *• A His- 
when tlie connexion w’as dissolved. In 1799 tory of the Life and Morals of Edward the 
he published, in conjunction with Dr Enfield, Confessor and “ A History of the Nun of 
the first volume of a “ General Biogiaphical Waltliun,’* are to be found in 'J'wisden's 
Dictionary” in quarto ; but in conseijuence of “ Deum Scriptores,” London, 1662. Some 
the death of his coadjutor, and other circum- sermons are also to be found in the “ Biblio- 
stances of a pecuniary nature, which male- tlieca Patrum.” — Bwg.hrit. 
rially retarded the progress of the work, the AIMON (of Aquitaine) autlior of a legendary 
tenth and last volume was not completed till history of France, is supposed to have lived in 
^815. Dr Aikin died December 7, 1822, in tlie ninth century. The history is brought 
/is76thimar, at his residence in Stoke New- down to 1165 by another hand; it may be 
ington. ^ Aikin is the author of a Ufe of seen in the third volume of the collection oi 
Huet bishop of Avranches, of essays on seve- Duchesne. — Vouuu. Mtvrtri, 
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AINSWORTH ('Henry) a nonconformist 
minister of deep reading and research. Having 
adopted tlie opinions of the well-known Robert 
Hrowne, founder of the sect called after liis 
name, he followed his example in retiring be- 
fore the arm of power to Holland, where, in 
conjunction with another divine of the same 
persuasion, named Johnson, lie succeeded in 
collectmg a congregation of Brownists. A 
<}uarrel shortly taking place between the two 
pastors, both were eventually dismissed from 
their situations, when Ainsworth retired to 
Ireland. His writings exhibited much learn- 
ing and acuteness, and excited the attention of 
Hall, bishop of Exeter, who entered the lists 
against him. A singular story is told of the 
manner of his death, which took plaice at Am- 
sterdam. It is said, that having found a jewel 
of considerable value, he restored it to its 
owner, a Dutch Jew, demanding only, as bis 
reward, a conference witli the leadmg men of 
hjs synagogue, for the purpose of entermg into 
a disjmtation on tl*e ]>TO]>hecies rospecliug the 
IMessiali. This he was very readily promised ; 
but the Jew, having proliably over-rated his 
own intluence with the rabbis and being un- 
able or unwilling to keep lus uord, smoothed 
all dithcultu'hby jioisoning his new friend rather 
than disappoint him. 'i be only thing (*ertain 
is, that he died in Holland, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Ihs most esteemed 
works are — his Annotations on die Psalms, 
4to, Ibl^j on the Pentateuch, and on Solo- 
mon’s Song, 16^7 — 1639, folio. His contro- 
versial puliljcatiotis are numerous. — Biog, Hr, 

A 1 NSV\ OUTH ( RobI' rt) a grammanan, and 
compiler of the celebrated dictionary of the 
Latin tongue which goes under his name : it 
was jniblibliod by bun originally in 1736, with 
a de^caiion to Dr Mead, in one volume Ho, 
Ten years afterwards Patrick ])ublished an im- 
proved edition, which was followed by another, 
in 17Ai?, under the sujieriutendeiKC of Dr 
Ward of Ciresham college, and the Rev W, 
^’ouiige. riiis last is considerably augmented, 
and is in two folio volumes. MrAiusworth 
was a native of Lancashire, bom in 1660, at 
W'oodyeale near Manchester ; be received bis 
educaUon at Lever’s grammar school in Bolton, 
to the mastership of winch he afterwards suc- 
ceeded. Subsequendy be ojiened an esta- 
blishment for the instructiiiu of youth at Betli- 
nal-green, and more than one other jilace iii 
the vicinity of London, by which having real- 
ized a handsome fortune, he retired some tune 
previous to lus death, to the enjo\ment of lite- 
rary leisure. His death occiirieil in London, 
April 1743, when he w^as interred at Poplar. A 
treatise on grammar, and a few specimens of 
Latm jioetry, were also among his productions. 

ArroN (W^ilmam) author of the Iforttis 
Kewensist an excellent botanist, bom in La- 
narkshire in Scotland. He was a great favou- 
rite with the late king (George 111) who, on 
the recommendation of Mr Miller, a]i])Ointed 
him head gardener to the royal demesne at 
Kewin 1759. In this situation one of the best 
collecuons of rate exotic plants in the knoun 
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' world was formed under his care, a catalogue 
of which, bearing the above-mentioned title, 
he published in 1789. He died of a schiiTOus 
fever in 1793, and was succeeded iu the situa- 
tion by his son. — Ann. Bio^, 

AITZEJVIA (Lio) an historian of Fnesland, 
bom A.D. 1600, the author of “ History of 
tlie United Provinces,” iii fifteen volumes 4io, 
and seven folio. As a large collectiou of au- 
thentic pieces, tliis work is extremely valuable 
— Nouv, Diet. Hiht. 

AKBER (Sultan) the third of the descend- 
ants of Timour, who reigned m Hiiidostan. J le 
succeede^d his fatlier m lo.i6, and tlie iiist 
action of lus reign was to recover Delhi from 
tlie Patans. Akber, a warlike and able mo- 
narch, was ambitious that the transactions of 
his reign should descend to posterity ; winch 
desire induced luni to employ lus celehiated 
Vizier Abul Fa/.el to write an account of lus 
hfe, as well as to compile the geograjihica) , 
statistical, and constitutional accuuut of the 
Mogul empire, entitled “ Ayecn Akberry,” 
He exjienenced the usual fate of an Eastern 
monarch in a rebellious son, whom he however 
pardoned on his becoming his only one. He 
died in lOO.i by taking a poisoned pill, which 
he had intended fur a courtier who had lost lus 
favour. — Umv. IhUoru. 

AKENSIDE (Mark) M.D. a writer who 
claims attention as a poet, and not from his 
professional fame, was bom in 1721 at New’- 
castle-upon-l yne, wherj bis father w’as a sub- 
stantial butcher. He leceived lus early edu- 
cation at a grammar school, and finished his 
studies at the universities of Edmlmrgh and 
Leyden, in < the latter of which he took lus 
doctor’s degree iii 1744. In the same year 
appeared Lis must distmguished poem, “ Oii 
the Pleasures of the Imagination,” wliuh 
raised him at once into poetical eminence 
This poc‘m w’as rapidly follow^ed by the “ Lpisllo 
to i'uao,” a waim invective against the jioli- 
ucal apostacy of the celebrated Pulteiiey earl 
of Bath ; and in 1746 he published ten odes 
oil vanous subjects, all of wliuh labours dis- 
tinguish luin as a zealous votary of the Grecian 
intellectual philosophy, and an ardent lover of 
liberty, lie continued, fioiii time to tune, to 
publish his poetical effusions, although iii a 
more leisurely manner. Most of these ap- 
jieared in Dodsley’s Collection, but especially 
his celebrated “ Hymn to the Naiads.” Ilia 
professional career, which was not enuneiitly 
successful, presents few» incidents worthy re- 
cording. He settled for a short time at Noith- 
ampton, and subsequently m Dmdon, and was 
generously assisted, wlale lus practice was 
forming, by an allow’ance of 300/. per annum 
from lus frieml Mr Dyson. He jiursued the 
regular tram to medical advancement, became 
doctor of physic by mandamus at Cambridge* 
and fellow of' the College of Physicians. He 
WTOte, on medical subjects, “ Observations on 
the Origin and l-se of the lamphatns,’ and 
an “ Account of a Blow on the Heait awl its 
effects but bis principal jirofessionni work, 
wntten in elegant Latm, is a “ Ircatise on 
the Epitieimc Dysentery of 1764. By thefc« 
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ciertions hisrepatation and practice increased , 
and he became physician to Uie Queen. Dr 
Akenside was deemed haughty and ostenta- 
tious by his brethren of the faculty ; and the 
ridicule cast upon him by Smollett, in the 
novel of Peregrine Pickle, where he figures 
as the giver of a feast after the manner of the 
ancients, is well known. He died of a putrid 
fever in June 1770, in tlie forty-ninth year of 
his age ; and his books and prints, of wliich 
last he was an industrious collector, came into 
tlie possession of his friend Mr Dyson, llie 
poetical fame of Akenside doubtless rests on 
his ‘‘Pleasures of the Imagination,” which 
ranks him among those who have given the 
most finished models of blank verse. He is 
however sometimes stately even to stiffness, 
too redundant in ornament, and, from his soli- 
citude to avoid simple and natural expression, 
occasionally obscure. IJis odes, which have 
never been public favourites, possess copious- 
ness and elevation of thought, but are ex- 
tremely deficient in grace and harmony. His 
“ Hymn to the Naiads” decidedly ranks next 
to his “ Pleasures of the Imsgination,” and is 
a beautiful and classical production. — Biag, 
Brit, 

AKIBA, a Jew of low origin in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian. His devotion to htera- j 
ture, incited it is said originally by the love he 
felt for his master’s daughter, raised him to 
eminence and to the rank of a rabbL On the 
defeat and destruction of the impostor Barco- 
chebas, to whose faction he had joined himself, 
Akiba was taken prisoner, and put to death 
by torture, together uith his whole family: 
himself and his son Pappus were 'flayed alive. 
A suppositious work, written under the name 
of the patriarch Abraham, has been ascribed 
to him, and he is said to have been the ori- 
ginal compiler of the Jewish cabalistic tradi- 
tions. After his execution, which took place 
in the year 135, he was interred on a mountain 
in the vicinity of Tiberias : many of his fol- 
lowers and disciples, to the number it is said 
of ii4,000f afterwards chose the same spot for 
tlieir bunal place. His book, called Jezirah, 
was printed at Paris, 8vo, 1552, of which a 
Latin version with notes was published in 
1642 by llittangel, a converted Jew of Koiiings- 
burgh. — Brucker. Lightfoot. 

ALABASTER (William) an English di- 
vine of the Protestant church in Elizabeth’s 
time, a native of Hadleigh in Sufifolk. He w'as 
the author of several polemical tracts, though 
his confidence even in his own opinions could 
not be very strong, inasmuch as he found oc- 
casion to change them more than once, pub- 
licly abjuring the Reformed religion for Catho- 
licism at one time, and subsequently returning 
to tlie faith he originally professed, fhe work 
which does him most credit is a “ Lexicon Penta- 
glotton,” which he published in folio. A Latin 
tragedy called Roxana was also written by 
him, and acted at Cambridge. In his youth 
he apj ears to have had a military turn, and 
accompanied the Earl of Essex on his expe- 
dition to Cadiz. He survived till the reign of 
Charles 1, and died m 1640. 
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1 ALAIN : see Cn artier. 

ALAMANNI (Lewis) a Florentine poet 

and statesman, bom towards the beginning 
of the 16th century. His commencement in 
politics was unsuccessful, being engaged in a 
conspiracy to overthrow the power of the 
Medici family in his native city : the plot was 
discovered, one of the parties taken and exe- 
cuted, while Alamanni himself narrowly e<%caped 
by flight. The accession to the power of his 
enemies, by the elevation of Giulio de Medici 
to the papal chair in 1523, seemed to condemn 
liim to a life of exile. The disgust however felt 
towards that pontiff by the emperor Charles V, 
from tlie part he took in consolidating the 
“ Holy League,” between Henry VIII of Eng- 
land and Francis 1 of France, prwuced a quar- 
rel which ended in the occupation of Rome 
by the imperial forces. Die popular faction 
at Florence, taking advantage of the situation 
of affairs, expelled the Medici, and Alamanni 
was recalled ; but his popularity did r ot last long. 
A negotiation, which he set on foot with the 
Emperor, exposed him to suspicion ; he was 
again compelled to fly, and the power of his 
rivals, after a short struggle, was re-established. 
From this time he continued in the service of 
the French court, by which he was employed 
in several embassies. His works are, 1. Opera 
Toscana, a collection of poems and a trageily, 

2 vols. 8vo ; 2. La Culdvazione, an elegant 
poem, in imitation of the Georgies, 4to ; 3. An 
heroic poem, entitled Giroiie il Cortesi, [('or- 
tesi] 4to ; 4. L’Avarchide, an epic poem ; 
5. Flora, a comedy. He died at Amboise, 
April 18, 1566, aged 66. — Moreri, 

ALAN or Al^LEN (William) a cardinal, 
was bom at Rossal in Lancashire, in the year 
1532. Bemg educated at Oxford by a tutor 
warmly attached to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, he early exhibited a strong prepossession 
in its favour, and while very young became 
principal of St Mary’s college ana prwiorof the 
university. The accession of Elizabeth not 
only put a stop to his preferment, but, appre- 
hending himself m danger, he withdrew to 
Louvain, where many English Catholics had 
already taken refuge. Here he wrote, in reply 
to bishop Jewell and others, several contro- 
versial treatises ; and soon after, for the benefit 
of his health, privately returned to England, 
where he remained concealed for three years, 
disseminating from his retreat publications in 
favour of the ancient religion. In 1568, with 
some difficulty, he again escajied into Flanders, 
where he received several ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, and established a seminary for the 
education of English youth at Douay. He still 
continued to introduce his polemical tracts into 
England ; and his zeal at length led him so 
far, that he connected the deposition of Eliza- 
beth with the advancement of religion, and 
openly espoused the pernicious doctrine, now 
so honourably disclaimed by the Catholic 
church, that heresy absolved every natural 
duty, including allegiance to the sovereign. 
He had little further to proceed, and he soon 
went the remainder of the road by doing Lis 
best With his party to recommend the iiivani jn 
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of England bv Pbilio II ; and when that glori- j London, 1714, 1719.” In hia preliminary 
oualy defeated expci4ition Bailed, he tranamitted remarks Sir John showed himself a proiicienk 
to England many thousand copies of a work | in Saxon learning. He is also the autlior of a 
which he had written to prove Elizabeth a ' volume of reports published after his death 
heretic and schismatic, and to show that her London, 1748. Lord Foitescue lived m the 
subjects were absolved from the oatli of alle- habits of intimacy with Pope and the otlier 
giance. For these services, Allen was made a | wits of the day, and is autlior of tlie pleasant 
cardinal, and presented to an abbey of great legal burlesque of ** Stradliug versus Styles.** 


value in Naples ; and on the signal failure of 
that infamous attempt, he lost not his credit. 


— Biog, Brit, 

A LARD (Francis) the son of a member of 


but was appointed archbishop of Mechlin, • a noble family at Brussels, a zealousconvertfrom 

1?.. _ ‘j T» , 


although from this time his residence was at 
Rome, where he was usually called the Car- 
dinal of England. It is said, that towards the 
close of his life he repented of the measui'es 
which he had recommended against his coun- 
try, and expressed dissatisfaction at the spirit 
and conduct of the Jesuits ; and letters of his 
are extant, which advocate a reconciliation on 
the ground of a simple toleration of the ancient 


the Roman Catholic religion, was bom in that 
tovra, m the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His fatlier obliged him to enter into the 
Dominican order ; but having privately ob- 
tained the works of Luther, he clandestinely 
forsook his convent, and studied divinity at 
Jena and Wittemberg. Destitute however of 
resources, he ventured to return to Brussels, 
and seek assistance from his father, but was 


religion. On his death-bed he wished to ad- discovered in the streets by liis mother, a vio- 
dress the English students at Rome, but was lent bigot, who denounced him to the Inquisi- 
prevented by the attendant Jesuit. He died in j tion, and when no persuasions could induce 
the year 1 j94, and a strong suspicion went . him to recant, called for ail the rigour of the 
abroad that ho was poisoned. Whatever ' law, and even ofiered to furnish wood to bum 
chanty may be extended to Allen for the sin- { him. Stmtence of death was accoidingly pro- 


cerity of bis convictions, happily in the present 
day there can be no difTcreiice of opinion in 
res]K‘Ct to bis criminal practices against his 
country. As a wTiter he was undoubtedly one 
of t he alilest advot ates of Rome. Ilis productions 
are exclusively jiolemical, the most adnur(>d of 
which IS a ])ie<e wiitten in answer to a *oook 
by lord Burleigh ; it is eiitithul, ** A tme, ! 
bincere, and modest defence of Christian Ca- 
tliolics,” and lias been called by the learned | 
iioltou, “ A princely, grave, and flourishing 
piece of natural and exquisite English. — Biog, 

Blit, 

ALAND (Sir John Fortfscue) lord For- 
tescue of the kingdom of Ireland, a baron of 
the Exchequer, and a puisne judge of the 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas in 
the reigns of George 1 and 11, was descended 
Iromthc famous Sir John Fortescue, lord chief 
justice and lord high chancellor of Kiigiand in 
ilie reign of Henry VI. He W'as educated at 
Oxford, and being admitted a member of the 
Inner Temple, soon became an eminent pleader. 

In 1714 be was appointed solicilor-general 
to the prince of \\ ales, anil ran through the 
usual course of legal promotion. He was ap- 
])ointed first a baiou of the Exchequer, and af- 

terw’ards one of the justices of the court of ' prefemient, Mane revolted, and commi 
King’s liench. On tlie accession of George 11 j great ravages in Greece. The renowmed 
his ))ateiit W'as not renewed , but some time l neral Stilicho checked his career in the first 


nounced ; but by connivance, it ihhuj»]) 0 ht*d, he 
contrived to escape, and arrived m safety at 
Oldeiiburgh, where he bec ame almoner to the 
prince. He subsequently returned home to liis 
native country, Dotwithstancling the persecu- 
tions of the duke of Alva, and in tlie end made 
a convert of his fatlier. No longer safe in the 
Netlierlaiicls, he had a cui'acy given him m 
Holstein, where he died in 1578. His son 
William became rector of the college of ivrem- 
pen, and his grandson Lambert compiled a 
Greek lexicon, together W’lib theological wrorks 
and Latin poems. The latter was inspector of 
the public sc bools of Brunswick, and dii*d in 
1672. He bad also a great grandson w'Uo 
WTote bis life. — Moreri, 

ALA HI C. lliis celebrated leader of the 
Visigoths crossed the Danube in 376, with the 
rest of his countrymen, who were driven for- 
w’ard by the Huns. He fought with great 
valour against the Romans until the year 
382, w’hen w’lth his follow'ers he was al- 
low'ed by the emperor Theodosius to settle 
in Thrace, on condition of seiving the em- 
j>ire when required. This peace was pre- 
served during the life of Theodosius ; but un- 
der his weak successor Arcadius, being refused 
and committed 
ge- 


after he recovered favoui , and w'as appointed one 
of the justices of the court of Common Pleas. 
He resigned this last appointment after a ser- 
vice of thirty years, and was created an Insh 
peer under the title of Lord Fortescue of Creden. 
The family is now extinct. The juridical writ- 
ings of this judge are, “ The Difference be- 
tween an Absolute and a Limited Monarchy, 
as it more particularly regards the English 
constitution, written by Sir John Fortescue, 
Kilt. Lord Chief Justice and Lord High Chan- 
cellor in the reign of Henry VI, with some re- 
narks by Sir John Fortescue Aland, F. R.S. 


instance, but — as it was suspected, by conni- 
vance — allowed him to escape. He was soon 
after made formal master of the provinces be 
liad so menileshly oppressed, by the timid 
emperor of the East, and also chosen king by 
his own tribe. He then turned his arms mto 
Italy, and carried away vast plunder and many 
captives ; and although checked in a second at- 
tempt by Stilicho, was, by the advice of that 
general, taken into the service of the emperor 
Honorius ; but owing to bad faith on both sides, 
soon broke his engagement, and at length, 
after a seeming truce, entered Rome in August, 
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410, when a great portion of the wealth of i 
tiie metropolis became the property of these 
Gothic spoilers. From Rome he proceeded to 
the extremity of Italy, with a view to the in- 
**08100 of Sicily, where a short illness put a 
period to his life in tlie vicinity of Rhegium, 
A. D. 410. Alaric had great qualities and abi- 
hties, and his apparent want ot faith is thought 
by some histonaus to have arisen from the 
little trust to be placed in die unwilling en- 
gagements of the weak emperors with whom 
he treated. — Untu. Hist. 

ALASCO (John) a nobleman nearly con- 
nected with the royal family of Poland in the 
sixteenth century. Embracing the doctrines 
of the Reformed religion, persecution drove him 
from his native country, to l^bden, where 
he estabhshed a congregation, but the same 
cause still operating, he retired into England 
about 1651, where the protection of Edward 
VI, tlieii upon the throne, secured to him a 
safe asylum. The publication of the famous 
Interim driving more Protestants to the kame 
place of refuge, he collected about 380 of them, 
who, under liis auspices, became naturalized, 
and obtained a charter of incorporation, with 
Alasco as superintendent, and four assistant 
ministers. The accession of Mary drove them 
back to Embden, w'here they settled in jieace. 
Alasco, receiving an invitation from king Si- 
gismund, letumed after an absence of twenty 
years to Poland, w'here he died in 15(iO. He 
was in great esteem w’lth most of the learned men 
of his day, and enjoyed the friendship of many 
of tiiem, particularly of Erasmus, w'hose li- 
brary he 18 said to have jmrehased. Tw’o tlieo- 
logical tracts of his, written in Latin on the 
subject of the Euchaust, have come down to 
posterity . — Simpers Memorial of Cranmer. 

ALBAN (St) regarded as the first or 
protomartyr of Britain, was bom towards the 
end of the third century at A'erulam, close 
to the site of the present town in Hertford- 
shire which bears his name. In his youth be 
visited Rome, in company with a monk of 
Caerleon named Amphibalus, and served 
seven years as a soldier under the emperor 
Dioclesian. On his return to Britain, renounc- 
ing Paganism, he embraced Christianity, and, 
it is generally agreed, suffered martyrdom m 
the great persecution under the above empe- 
ror, Bede says A.D. 28(i; others place it in 
296 ; and Usher in 3 '3. A number of legen- 
dary miracles are attributed to this saint, wliose 
history altogetlier is possibly no more than a 
legend. Tlie celebrated monastery of St Al- 
bans was not founded until between 4 and 
500 years after his death, by Ofia king of 
Mercia. In a repair of the church of St Al- 
bans, in 1257, a tomb w'as opened, which, ac- 
co’ding to an inscription found therein, con- 
tained some relics of St Alban. — Biog, Br, 
ALBANI (Alexander) an eminent vir- 
tuoso, was bom at Urbino in 1692, and raised 
to the rank of cardinal by Innocent XIII. He 
died in 1779, aged 87, very highly esteemed. 
His house, known by the name of the Villa 
Aibani, was famous for beautiful statues and 
other treasures of the fine arts. In 1762 his 
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. late majesty purchased for 14,000 crowns the 
collection of drawings of cardinal Aibani, 
amounting to three hundred volumes, one 
third of wliich were ori^nal and by tlie first 
masters, and the remainder most excellent en- 
gravings. This prelate was librariur. to the 
Vatican, and is author of some literary and po- 
litical works which possess reputation. — Ann, 
Heg. Noruv, Diet. Hist, 

ALBANI (John Francis) also cardinal, 
and nephew and heir of the subject of the pre- 
ceding article. He distinguished him^^eif by 
his opposition to the suppression of the Jesuits, 
and to all concession on the part of the papacy, 
in favour of temporal innovation. In other 
respects, he was ^'liiefiy distingmshed by his 
taste for the fine arts and patronage of its piu- 
fessors. He also increased the valuable li- 
brary of liis uncle from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand volumes ; and in the year 1793 it 
was computed that the V^ilJa AJbam con- 
tained nearly tw'o hundred tliousand works of 
art and specimens of antiquity, all of which 
were di8])ersed or carried away wdien the 
French enterctl Rome. I'he latter are accused 
of a peculiar want of generosity in this in- 
stance, because the family of Aibani had some 
afiiiiity by marriage with that of Austria. 
After the election of Pius \Jl, cardinal Ai- 
bani returned to Rome, but could never mus- 
ter sufficient fortitude to visit his dilapidated 
villa. He died in 1803, with the character of 
being one of the eloquent, affable, and accom- 
plished persons of the age. — Athena'nm, i ol, in. 

ALBANI (Aloisia de S'i ocm ho, (’ouiiiess 
[of)w'ife of Prime Charles Edwanl Leinis Ca- 
suuir Stuart, commonly knovnx by the name of 
the l*retender, was celebrated as the “ JMia 
Donna” of Victor Allien, whosi' muse will 
hand her down to posterity, 'I'he life of this 
lady ap)>ears to have been througlisut an un- 
hajipy one. in the possession of great beauty, 
mildness, and atcoiiijilisliments, she was early 
m life united to a coarse, licentious, and in- 
temperate character, who was altogetlier inca- 
pable of a]»preciating her merits. The dis- 
gusting habits of her husband, stnkingly pour- 
trayed by the pen of her admirer, are conlinned 
by accounts from less questionable sources. 
She W’as comyielled at length to take refuge 
from his brutality m a convent, where she re- 
mained till his death in 1788 released her 
from her yoke. Her owm took place at Flo- 
rence, Jan. 29, 1824, in her seventy-second 
year. — Gent. Mag. 

ALBANO (FHANcisfo) a Bolognese, bred 
a silk merchant, wiiicli profession he soon 
quitted for that of a painter, and became the 
pupil of Denis Calvert, a Flemish artist of 
emmence, in whose painting-room the cele- 
brated Guido Reni, his countryman, was his 
fellow-student. Quitting this master, the 
young men both subsequently placed them- 
selves under the tuition of the Caracci at Rome, 
where they completed tlieir studies. Alhano 
is celebrated for the grace and elegance of his 
female figures, and the loveliness of his cupids, 
whose attitudes and arcli expression are much 
admired. Connoisseurs remark a great same- 
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ness in his delineation of these subjects, which 
is accounted for by the fact that his wife 
Doralice, a woman of extraordinary beauty, 
was his model in the first case, and the twelve 
children she bore him, in the second. Several 
of his landscapes also, and other pieces, are in 
great estimation, narticularly one of the four 
elements, painted for the king of Sardinia. 
Uis works are to be found in most of the prin- 
ciple cai)inets in Europe. Charles I of 
land, a great lover of the art, invited him over 
to visit him. He died at his native city, in 
1660, at the advanced age of eighty-two, having 
been bom in 1 ; and was lield in sucli 

esteem by his fellow citi/ens, as to bo honoured 
by a general mourning. He had a younger! 
brother, Giovanni Battista, also a laiidsca])e | 
painter of some repute, who had profited by his 
instructions : the latter survived him eight 
years. — PUkiu^tons Dirt, of Panders, 

ALBKMAUJjE, see Monk. 

ALBEROMl (Ji’i-irs) a Spanish statesman 
and cardinal, born in lo64, was the son of a 
gardener near l*arina, who at the age of four- 
teen obtained a petty post in the catliedral of 
Placentia, and m time became priest and canon. 
The career of eminence was ojiened to Alberoni 
by an accident which happened to the poet 
Campistron, secretary to the duke ofVeiidonie, 
who having fallen into the hands of robbers, 
was hospitably entertained and furnished with 
money and clothes. Ciimpistron in return in- 
troduced Alberoni to the i)uk<*, then coinnmnd- 
ing III Lombaidy, whose good graces he secured 
by discoveruig the stores of gnun concealed by 
the country people. By ^Vndome, when the 
latter took the loinmand in Spam, he was 
fixed upon as a projier person to cairv on his 
correspondence with the princess des I'lsins, 
who then took the lead of affan-s in that king- 
dom. Introduced for that purpose in the cha- 
racter of agent to the duke of l^arnia, he soon 
obtained a footing in the court of IMuhp \ , and 
when that ])nnce became a widower, carried 
into execution the measure of marrying him to 
the princess of Parma. His fortune was now 
estaldished ; for this princess, who obtained a 
great ascendancy over her husband, gave him 
all her confidence, caused hna Xu be created a 
cardinal m 1717, and made linn a grandee of 
Spain and jinnie minister. In this situation 
AIIruoiii fjuickiy began to display the mixture 
of intrigue, ability, and restless ambition, for 
which bis name is so celebrated. He aimed 
at once to excite the Tinks to war against the 
Emperor ; to set the Prettuider on the throne 
of Great Britain, by the meins of Peter the 
Great and Charles Xll of Sweden; to anni- 
hilate the German pnners in Italy ; and lastly, 
to disjiossess the duke of Orleans of the re- 
gency of France, in favour of I’hilip V, as the 
eldest reprc’sentative of the family. fliis 
scheme being discovered by the Regent, Fiance 
and England united, declareil war against 
Spam ill 1719, and would not constmt to a 
peace except on condition of the immediate 
removal and banishment of Alberoni. Jn 17;?0 
he was accordingly ordered to leave Spain, 
which he quitted, taking with him immense 
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riches, and the important will of Charles II, 
appointing Philip universal heir to the Spanish 
monarchy. When his abstraction of this ce- 
lebrated document was discovered, a messenger 
was sent after him to recover it, and could 
only obtain it from him by force. Chi leaving 
Spain he retired to Genoa, where he was ar- 
rested by order of the Pope for his intrigues 
with the Turks ; and proceeding to Rome, a 
formal inquiry was made into his conduct by 
the sacred college, the result of which was an 
order to retire for a year into a college of 
Jesuits. On his liberation he went to I*anna, 
where he much occupied himself in the esta- 
blishment of a school for the edur atiou of poor 
scholars : but having added to Ins own lunfls 
some lands which he recovered, as having been 
usurjied from the cliurcb. Ins establishment was 
never very popular vntb his countrymen, fie 
soon after went to Rome, and was appointed 
legate of Romagna by Clement XII, in winch 
employment, at the age of seventy, his inex- 
tinguikliable passion for )>oRti(al intrigue in- 
duced him to jilot against the independence of 
the little republic of San Marino, wliuh ended 
very luilicrously in the cardinal and his suite 
lieing driven out of the church and the terri- 
tory m tlie expected moment of success. Al- 
beroni died in 1762, aged eighty-seven, and 
left behind him the character of a boln and 
x^ersatile intriguer rather than of a great poh- 
iician, although lie certanil / i rented a strong 
tem|K)rary inijnilse in the S[»anish monarch v 
and established immy regulations w’hich weie 
favourable to aits, dgriculture, and commerce. 
Happily for mankind, the field for politicians 
of the advent uiing tlass of Alberoni is be- 
coming every day moie t iivumsi ribed, and able 
statesmanship is less and less conneited in 
meirs minds wiili tlie bold and unprincipled 
sc henieN of aggression and false aggrandiisenient 
by wliitb his ]>olicy w’as dl^tlngulshe<l. The 
tem]>er of Alberoni nn as extremeh haughty ; and 
iilthougli lively and pleasant in conversation, 
he could not bear contradiction even in his ad- 
V rsitv. Th*’ publication, called his “ I'esta- 
memt l*ohtic|ue,'’ like nu»5t of the works under 
that suspicious title, is of no authority. — 
A’/ucr. Dirt. Ih!>t, 

AUiER'r (of Aix) or Alhertus Aquensis, 
a canon of Ai\ la Ghapelle in the twelfth cen- 
tury. He wrote in Latin what is estc*(mied an 
accurate History of the Expedition to .leru- 
salem, under Godfrey of Bulloyii and other 
leaders.” It xias reprinted by Keineccius in 
1662. — f’esMMA. 

ALRERT (Erasmis') a German divine of 
the sixteenth century, who collected many ab- 
surdities from a book entitled, “ Ihe Harmony 
between Jesus Christ and St Francis,” and 
composed a ivork w Inch he called “ i he Koran 
of the Cordeliers,” which piece was pnuted m 
Latin without jilace or n:une of jirinter in 
l.AiJl. Several editions have since apj»eared, 
tlie last of which is that of Amsterdam, iSmo, 
1734. — Nouv, Dirt. Hist, 

ALBERT (Lons Jossm d’) grandson of 
the constable de Luvnes and the luiilh cluld 
of Louis Charles duke dc Luntics, was boni 
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ia 167’2. After serving very gallantly in the 
armies of France, he entered into the service of 
the elector of Bavaria, who, on becoming em- 
peror under the title of Charles Vll, created 
aim a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, by 
the title of Prince of Grimberghen. Amongst 
all his political and military engagements, he 
tultivated literature : his works are, Le Songe 
d’Alcibiade,*' Paris, 1735, l!^o ; “ Timandre 
mstruit par son Genie,” and other pieces, pub- 
lished under the title of ** Recueil de dif- 
ferentes pieces de litterature,” Amsterdam, 
t3mo, 1759. He died in 1758, aged eighty- 
seven. — Universelle. 

AJ^ERTET, a mathematician and poet of 
the tlurteenth century, was a native of Pro- 
vence. He was equ^ly devoted to literature 
and the fair sex, and wrote several poems in 
honour of his Platonic mistress, the marchio- 
ness of Malespine. He left his poems to a 
fnend in order to be presented to the lady, 
instead of which he sold them to Faber d*Uzes, 
who published them as his own. The pla- 
giarism being discovered, D’Uzes was whipped 
tor the appropriation, agreeably to a then ex- 
isting law upon the subject, which it need not 
be added is not in force at present in any 
country. — Vossius. Mover i, 

ALBERTI. There were two painters of 
this name, Cherubino and Giovanni, brothers, 
natives of tlie Florentine territory, who flourished 
about the close of the 16th century. Cheru- 
biiio, who was also an engraver, died in 1615, 
in the sixty-third year of his age, surviving his 
brother about fourteen years. Giovanni was 
much admired for the excellence of liis perspec- 
tive. — Pilkington*s Diet* of Painters. 

ALBER'J’i (Arisiotile) better known by 
the name of Ridolfe Fioravente, a Bolognese, 
celebrated in the 15tli century for his know- 
ledge of mechanics. Many marvellous stones 
are told of his skill, such as removing a steeple 
with all its bells, &c. He emigrated to Hun- 
gary and Russia, where he acquired great re- 
putation by the erection of bridges, churches, 
&c. — Notiv. Diet, Ihst. 

ALBERTI (Dt)MiNico) a Venetian com- 
poser and harpsichord player of eminence, who 
came to England m the suite of the Spanish 
ambassador early in the last century. Among 
other pieces, which were much admired at Uie 
time, he set to music the Endymion of Metas- 
tasio in 1737. He was a pupil of Bifli and of 
Lotti. — Biflg. Diet. Mus, 

ALBERTI (John) a learned professor of 
divinity at Leyden, who in 1725 published 
“ Ohservationes Philological!, in sacros Novi 
Foederis libros,” 8vo, which was soon after 
followed by another, entitled, “ Pericnlum Cri- 
licum, in quo loca quaedam cum V. ac N.T. turn 
Hesychii et ahorum,” &c.” 8vo. The first 
olume of his edition of Hesychius was pub- 
lished in 1746. He left it incomplete at his 
death in 1763, but it was perfected by Run- 
kenius, Leyden, 1766. — Univ, Biog.Diet. 

ALBERTI (Tohn WiDMANSTADius) chan- 
cellor of Austria, and an oriental scholar of emi- 
nence. He edited in 1556 a Syriac version of 
the New Testament with great care and ex- 
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pense, ftke latter being defrayed by the em- 
peror his master, lliis edition is remarkable 
for the omission of the Book of Revelations, 
the second and third epistles of St James, and 
the second of Peter. One thousand copies of 
this work were printed, half of which w'erc sent 
to the East. He was also author of a Com- 
mentary on the Koran, which he abridged. 
He died in 1559. — Moreri. 

ALBERTI (Leander) a Bolognese monk 
of the 16th century, author of a history of bis 
native city, and another of Italy ; tlie letter, 
entitled “ Derscizione di tutta ITtaha,” of which 
several editions have been published, is re- 
plete with curious facts. He also published 
memoirs of illustrious members of tlie Honimi- 
can order, to which he belonged. He died in 
1553, at the age of seventy-four. — Moren. 

ALBERTI (Leon Baptist a) an eniment 
Italian architect, was bom at Venice in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. He was 
so early and complete a proficient ii' classical 
literature, that, at the age of twenty, he com- 
posed a Latin comedy under the name of Lc- 
pidus, which passed for genuine with the 
learned Aldus. He took orders, and became 
abbot of St Ermete at Pisa, but applied princi- 
pally to the art of design, being a good jiainter 
and sculptor as well as architect. He was much 
employed by pope Nicholas V, as also by Lo- 
renzo Aledici, and his principal erections are at 
Florence, Mantua, and Rimini. This able 
artist was author of, 1. Momus de Principe,” 
Rome, 1530 ; 3. “Trivia sive de Causis Sena- 
toriis,” 1588, 4to ; 3. “ Fables or Apologues 
4. *' Treatise on Senpture 5. “ De Pictura,” 
Basil, 4to, 1540, and Leyden (Elzevir) 1()49 ; 
6. “ De Re Afidihcatona,” 1485. The last 
work has been translated into Italian by Lauro, 
and was handsomely published in Italian and 
English in 3 vols. folio, London, 1726. The 
invention of the Camera Obscura has been 
given to Alberti, concerning tlie time of whose 
death accounts differ, but the most probable 
date is 147,5 ^ — Tirahosehi, 

ALBERTI (di Villanova Francis) an 
able lexicographer, bom at Nice in 1737. His 
prmcipal work is entitled, “ Dizioiiario uni- 
versale Critico Enciclopedeco della lingua Ita- 
liana,” anew edition of which, in six volumes, 
was published in the year in which he died at 
Lucca, 1803. — Un. Biog. Diet. 

ALBERTINl (Francis) an ecclesiastic of 
Florence and an able antiquary in the begin- 
ning of the 16tli century. He wrote, 1. “ De 
Mirabilibusnova; et vetens urbis Romiv,’ ’ 1505, 
4to, and several times reprinted ; 2. “ Tractatus 
brevis de laudibus Florentiaj et Saona;,” added 
to the third edition of the preceding ; 3. “ Me- 
moriale de molte Statue, e pictore sono nell* 
inclita cipta di Florentia, &c.” Florence, 1510, 
4to. These works of Albertini are still esteemed. 
— Biog, Universelle, 

ALBERTUS (Magnus) one of the most 
celebrated doctors of the thirteenth century, 
was bom at Lavingen in Swabia, in tlie year 
1193, or as some accounts say in 1205. Ho 
was educated at Pavia, where he took the 
religious habit among the Dominicans, and be- 
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came provincial of liU order. After having 
for some time taught the scholars of his society, 
he went to Paris and gave lectures on Aristotle 
with great applause. He soon became so dis- 
tinguished for Ills extensive acquaintance with 
the subtle philosophy and obscure theology of 
the times, that in 1348 he was called to Home 
by pope Alexander IV, and appointed to the 
office of master of the holy palace. In 1360, 
he was elected bishop of llatisbon ; but finding 
his episcopal duties inconsistent with his love 
of retirement and study, he resigned his bishop- 
ric and returned to Cologne to enjoy the leisure 
of monastic life. He was however drawn from 
his retirement by pope Gregory X, who sent 
him into Germany and Bohemia to preach the 
crusade. He afterwards attended the council 
of Lyons, and then returned to Cologne, where 
he remained until his death in 1380. The 
celebrity of Albertus is so clouded witli the 
legendary tales related of his acquirements 
and performances in natural magic and in 
phywes, that it is impossible to say what por- 
tion of It is duly merited. Neither is the dif- 
ficulty lessened by a recourse to his woiks, as 
in the huge collection of them, in twenty-one 
volumes folio, Lyons, 1651, many pieces are 
inserted, which are now known not to have 
been composed by him. Many extraordinary 
things are attributed to him, such as that he 
framed an “ Androis,’* or machine in the 
human form, of different kinds of metal, tlie 
various parts of which, being framed under 
celestial aspects and constellations, could speak 
and reveal to him the solution of his most dif- 
ficult quesuons. It is added, that his famous 
pupil, 'Lliomas A(]uinas, in terror, broke this 
metallic oracle with his stick. Another tale 
makes tins great magician reproduce the flowers 
of spring in the midst of winter, for the enter- 
tainment of William earl of Holland and king 
of the Romans, on hispassing tlirough Cologne. 
How far these fables may be connected witli 
the possession of a degree of general know- 
ledge of mt ^hanics, or of chemistry beyond his 
contem])orarIes, it is not easy to determine ; 
but in his writings he is for the most part 
merely a commentator upon Aristotle and a 
com])iler from the Arabian writers. In divinity 
he followed Peter Lombard, and in philosophy 
sought to steer between the Nominalists and 
tlie Realists : his natural philosophy exhibits 
little beyond the usual ignorance of the period : 
astrology is treated as a sublime science, and 
all sorts of secret virtues are attributed to pre- 
cious stones and other natural productions, 
and much labour is lost in accounting for them. 
At the same time he knew little of the Greek 
language, and was so ignorant of geography as 
to place Byaantium in Italy ; so that his title 
to the surname of Great seems to rest more uj)on 
the ignorance of liis contemporaries tlian on his 
ovm information. It is remarked by Brucker 
tliat the second age of scholastic philosophy, 
in which the meta^diysics of Aristotle were 
obscured from Arabian sources, began with 
Albertus and ended with Durand. It fonns a 
whimsical contrast in language, to state that 
Albertus Magnus was a very little man. — 
hayle, Zh acker, .Voiic. Dirt. Ilist, 
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ALBINOVANUS (C. Pedo) a Latin poet 
in the reign of Augustus. Two elegies under 
his name are all tliat have come down to pos- 
terity, one on the death of Drusus, and the other 
on that of Meemnas. — Moreri, 

ALBINUS (Bernard Siegfred) son of a 
celebrated physician of tlie same name, and 
one of the most famous anatomists of mo- 
dem times, was bom at Frankfort in 1697. 
He received his first instructions from Boer- 
haave and otlier able professors of Leyden, 
and in 1731 became himself professor of ana- 
tomy in the same university. In 1725 his first 
publication appeared, under the title of “ Index 
supellectilis anatomicae Ravianae.*’ His other 
works are, 1. “ De Ossibus Corporis humani,’ 
Leyden, 8vo ; 3. “ Historia Musculorum Ho- 
minis,” ibid, 1731, the plates of which are 
deemed highly accurate and valuable ; 3. 
“ Treatises on the Vascular System of the In- 
testines, on the Bones of the Foetus,’* &c ; and 
Annotationes Academicac,” 4 vols. 4to. He 
also published very correct editions of Harvey, 
Vesadms, and other anatomists ; and lastly, the 
very fine ])lates of Eustachius. This able pro- 
j fessor died at Leyden m 1770, after filling the 
, c hair for nearly fifty years. His brother, Chris- 
I tian Bernard, was professor of anatomy at 
I Ltrocht, where he died in 1752. He is author 
of 1, ** Specimen anatomicum exhibens uovam 
tennium Hoininis Intestinomm descriptionem,*' 
Leyden, 4to, 1723, 8vo, 1721 ; 2. “ De Ana- 
tome errorcs detegente m Medicina,” Utrecht, 
1723.— (^niv. 

ALBO (.Ioseph) a learned Spanish rabbi, a 
native of old Castile, who assisted in 1412 
at a famous dispute on religion between the 
Christians and .Tews, held in the presence of 
the Anti-pope Benedict Kill. He wrote, in re- 
ference to the foregoing controversy, a work 
under the title of “ Sepher Hikkarim,” of 
which several editions have been ]>ublishcd, 
the more modem of which omit the third book, 
being particularly pointed agamst Christianity 
— /ling. Uwii’, 

ALBOIN, also called ALBOVINUS. a king 
of I^mbardy about the middle of the fourth 
century. The horde of which he was the chief 
having overrun Italy, he ascended tlic throne 
of that kingdom in .370. Cunimond, a neigh- 
bouring chieftain, resisting his arms, was over- 
thrown and slain, when the conqueror com- 
pelled his daughter Rosamond to partake his 
throne and bed. The lady stifled her resent- 
ment for a wliile *, but receiving fresli provoca- 
tion by being, through her husband’s orders, 
presented with wine in a dniiking cup fonned 
of her father’s skull, she headed a conspiracy 
against him, and succeeded m putting an end 
to his life by assassination in his own palace 
at Pavia, which he had rendered the capital 
of his dominions. — Gibbon. 

ALBON (Jaques n’) Mareschal St Andre, 
a French general, who acquired great reputa- 
tion about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In the campaigns of 1552 and 1551 his skill 
and valour rendered him conspicuous. Ques- 
noy, St Quentin, Renti, Ac. were the chief 
scene.*, of Ins exploits. Although bred a C’al- 
viuifct, he jo'iied eventually tlie Catholic fac- 
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tion, under Francis duke of Guise, whose parry 
he supported against the house of Coiide. but 
was at length killed in battle at Dxeux iu the 
Isle of France in 1562 • — Moreri, 

ALBRET (Jfanne) daughter of Margaret 
queen of Navarre, married iu 1.548 to Anthony 
of Bourbon, duke ofVeodome, was delivered 
in 1553 of Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
IV of France. A characteristic incident oc- 
curred on this occasion : her father, who Avas 
present at her labour, promised to deposit his 
will in her possession, if she would sing him a 
Bearnoise song, with which request she im- 
mediately complied, by singing an old popular 
air in her native dialect. On her dt livery, the 
King performed his [troniise, by giving her a 
golden bo\, containing liis will ; and at the 
same time placing a chain of gold around her 
neck, he exclaimed, ** Tliese are for you, but 
thiSy'* taking away the infant, *• is mine.” On 
the death of her father, in she became 

queen of Navarre, in Avhicli she established 
the Protestant religion. Invited to be present 
at the nu])tials of her son with Margaret of 
Valois, she expired suddenly in the iorty- 
fourth year of her age, not without suspicion 
of poison. She was a highly intellectual wo- 
man, and left several compositions in prose 
and verse. — Baifle. 

ALBUM A/ All, an Arabian philosopher, 
who, like many others, combined the study of 
physic with that of judicidl astrology and as- 
tronomy, an elementary work upon which lat- 
ter science was printed under bis name at 
Venice in 1489. A treatise on the revolutions 
ot years, published in ti e ^ame city, in one 
volume, 8vo, in 1.526, is also ascribed to him. 
He flourished in the ninth century. — ’Moreri, 

Al.BVQUKllQl EC 5i phokso) the founder 
of the Portuguese empire in the East, bom at 
Lisbon towards the close of the fouiteenth cen- 
tury. In 1503 he headed an expedition sent 
out by Emanuel king of Portugal, and made 
a descent on the coast of Cochin, w’here he es- 
tablished himself. Returning to Europe for 
supplies, he visited India with increased au- 
thority ; and after ravaging the coast of Arabia, 
subdued the whole of Ormuz, a considerable 
island in the mouth of the Persian gulph. This 
country being tributary to Persia, the sophi 
sent, as usual, ambassadors to demand the 
customary annual remittances, which the con- 
queror not only declined compl^ng with, Uut 
added mockery to his refusal, intimating that 
gunpowder and bullets were the only coin in 
which the demand might hereafter be ex- 
pected to be paid. After this he undertook and 
completed the subjugation of Goa, notwith- 
standing that the je'Sousy and dissentions of 
his princijial commanders threw greater diffi- 
culties in his way than any which he expe- 
rienced from the enemy* Malabar, Sumatra, 
and the Malaccas, next became subjected to his 
power, and he was meditating still farther 
conquests, when a period was put to his pro- 
gress and his life together, by a sudden and 
violent illness, which carried him off in his sixty- 
third year, like Cortez, Columbus, and other 
enterprizing adventurers, he lived long enough 
to ascertain that gratitude is not the virtue of 
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princes : an order for his recal had been al« 
ready issued, and even his successor in the 
command appointed, when death put an end 
to his career and raortifleations at Goa in 
1515. His son, who afterwards rose to high 
rank and honours in liis native country , puf>- 
lished a memoir of his father’s campaigns, 
which was pnnted at Lisbon in 1.576. — Mod, 
Univ. Hist. 

ALCAlUS, the Lesbian, a lyric jmet of an- 
quity, bom at Mitylene, who flourished in tlie 
44th Olympiad, 600 years before tbeChii^nun 
era. Liberty and an unconquerable hatiod of 
tyranny form the principal subject and charac- 
teristic of his eflusious. lake that of I lorace 
however, his personal piowess m the field was 
not remarkable. There was also an eaily 
Athenian poet of this name, said to have been 
the author of some tragedies in the infanry of 
that species of composition.' — Vossius, Htvile, 

ALCLVn (Andrcw) a Milanese lawyer of 
eminence in the sixteenth century. He wa.s a 
member of the universities of Pavia and Bo- 
logna, and subsf‘queiitly a ]>rofess()r of juris- 
prmlencc at Avignon, whence Francis the 
First of France, who knew his value, sm - 
cet'ded in drawing him for a time to Bourges. 
'J'he love of his native country however, se- 
conded by the encouragement held out to Iiiia 
by the reigning grand duke of Milan, influeiiLed 
bun to return to Italy, where lus lectures were 
attended by persons studying the profession, 
from all jiarts of Europe, and a bled mneb both 
to his reputation and emolunumt. l)e 'Fhou 
gives him great credit for mixing mmU of i»o- 
lite literature with the dry siuay of law, and 
for his success in getting ri I of many of the 
barbarous technicalities with which the writ- 
ings upon that scieiii e were previously over- 
whelmed. Besides his professional w'orks, he 
wrote a commentary upon Tacitus, which ex- 
hibits much elegance of diction as w'ell as in- 
genuity. He died at Pavia, in the month of 
.January 15.50, aged 58, leaving the whole of 
his wealtli to a distant relation, Francis Al- 
ciati, who afterwards succeedi’d him m lus 
professor’s chair, and sustcuned the rejmta- 
tion acquired in it by Ins predecessor. It lias 
been said tliat Andrew yVlciati had originally 
intended to have bequeathed the whole of his 
large property to waids the foundation of a law 
college ; a design from which he was diverted 
by a personal affront put upon him by some 
unthinking young men, students in tlie profes- 
sion. His possessions liowever were not ill be- 
stowed : his lieir, rising to great eminence 
both as a lawyer and a divine, arrived at 
length, through the favour of Pius the Fourth, 
to the chancellorship of Rome, witli a seat in 
the conclave, ile died in the fiftieth year of 
his age, April 1580.- -Noun. Diet, Hist, 

AlXilBlAHES, a celebrated Athenian ge- 
neral and statesman, the son ofClinias, and de- 
scendant of Ajax of Salamis, was born B. C. 450. 
Possessed of every advantage of rank, fortune, 
personal beauty, vigorous intellect, conimaiid- 
ing talent, and consummate address ; he it 
generally quoted as one of the most striking 
instances on record of an individual uniting 
withm himself all the gifts and graces Ixyth 
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of nature and fortune. The consequences of so 
much favourable endowment are not always 
correspondent ; and Aldbiades in particular 
early began to exhibit strong passions, irregu- 
larity of conduct, and that mixture of levity 
and seriousness which is so often attendant 
upon lofty qualities and great mental supe- 
riority. llie anecdotes of his youtli, which 
dis])lay tlie vivacity of his temper and under- 
standing, are very numerous ; and as he grew 
uj>, his pursuit of pleasure in all its forms 
was equally conspicuous. Having excited tlie 
attention and affection of Socrates, that philo- 
sopher took great pains to instruct him, and 
bend lus mind to honourable pursuit ; and al- 
though not altogether successful, the benefit 
of his instructions were always traceable. He 
made his first campaign in the w'ar against 
Potidaja, in company with Socrates, and, when 
Alcibiades, after fighting valiantly, fell wound- 
ed in the field of battle, he was indebted to the 
philosojiher for the jireservation of his life ; an 
obligation which he some jears afterwards re- 
paid at the battle of Deliuin, w’hen in the re- 
treat he covered Socrates, who was on foot, 
and hi ought hiiu ofi' safe. In a coi.butuuon 
like that of Athens, it w'as impossible that a 
youth of fortune sliould not early engage in 
public life ; and Alcibiades, wdio possessed con- 
siderable (loqucnce, and w’hose quickness of 
parts peculiarly adapted him for a popular 
course, soon united the career of ambiuon to 
that of pleasure. Ho began, in opposition to 
the policy of ^Jkia*^, then the most influential 
man m Athens, to disturb the good understand- 
ing which existed between Athens and J<ace- 
damion. He also promoted an etpt^dition 
against Sicily, much against the wishes of 
Nicias; and in conjunction witli that leader 
and i.amachous, he was appointed to command 
it. At this period however an occurrence took 
jilace which strongly illustrates the mixed cha- 
racter of this Athenian. On one night all the 
Hermsc, or half-statues of Mercury, in Athens, 
were defaced and mutilated ; and information 
W’as given tliat this sacrilege w as the w’ork of 
Alcihiades and his dissolute com]V(inions,m one 
of tlieiT frequent moments of revelry and in- 
temperance. A capital charge of impiety w’as 
therefore laid against him ; but, from fc-ar of 
the army, not until he had departed on the 
expedition against Sicily, from w’liK h lie w’as 
ordered home again. He pretended to accom- 
pany the messengers back without reluctance, 
but contrived to escape into the Peloponnesus. 
He was in consequence condemned for non- 
apjiearance, his ]>roperty confiscated, and all 
the priests and pnestesses pronounced a solemn 
execration against him. He had now^ recourse 
to the Spartans, by wdiom he w’as well received, 
and whom he influenced to send succours to the 
Syracusans and to declare w’ar against Athens. 
Paring his abode at Sparta, writh his usual ad- 
dress, he adopted the Lacediemoniaii discipline 
in its utmost rigour, and sinqiassed the natives 
tliemselves in the qualities w'liich they most 
admired. Passing over into Ionia, he induced 
several of tlie cities to revolt from the Athe- 
nians, and engaged Tissaphenies, tlie king of 
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Persia's lieutenant, in a league with Sparta. 
A relic of his former manners however nearly 
proved his rum ; for havmg engaged in an in- 
trigue witli tlie wife of king Agis, tlie latter 
became his implacable enemy when it was 
discovered, and orders were sent to Ionia to 
procure his death. Apprised of his danger, 
Alcihiades took refuge with Tissapliemes, and 
so ingratiated himself with the satrap, that 
notliiiig W’as done without his advice ; and he 
was bo adroit as to make the friendship of the 
Persians an instrument of his own recal to 
Alliens. He w’ould not however return until 
he had made himself welcome by his services ; 
and accordingly, in conjunction w’lth the otlier 
Atlienian commanders, he gained several signal 
victories over the Laced:enioniaiis, by w’hicli 
they lost Sclybria, Byzantium, and various 
otlier tow’ns on the Hellespont. He returned 
in triumph to Athens the following year, where, 
with the usual versatility of the Athemaus, he 
was received with universal acclamation, so- 
lemnly liberated from all the execrations pro- 
nounced against him, and made absolute com- 
mander of the forces by sea and land. He did 
not long remain inactive, but put to sea again 
witli a fleet of a bundled ships for the HelJes- 
]»ont, to assist some cities w'lnch still l^eld firm 
to the x4thenians. He first proceeded to the 
isle of Andna, W’liere he gamed a victorj over 
the natives ; but deeming it necessary to go m 
person to (’ana to raise money, he left the fleet 
m charge of Antiochus, W’lth ordeis by ro 
means to hazard an engagement. I’he Spartan 
commander, Lysander contnved how’ever to 
bring on a battle by superior skill, and the 
Athenian fleet was entirely defeated. Such 
iliscontent arose among the fickle Atheni’ans at 
this disappointment, th’dt although Alcibi'ddes 
on his return contrived to recover the bujic- 
nonty at sea, the people stripped him of his 
command ; and as it w’as a maxim w ith him 
rather to escape an accusation than defend 
himself against it, he collected a band of 
soldiers of fortune, and employed himself in a 
ivar against several of the 'J’hraeiaii tribes, from 
whom he cc^lleeted considerable booty. By 
this prudent distrust, he avoided the fate of 
the ten new' commanders wiiom the Athenians 
had apjiointed, several of w’hom w’cre put to 
death for the unexpected defeat. While in 
riirace, he warned his countrymen of the 
daitger their fleet incurred at -.^Lgos Fotamos, 
but was not attended to ; a neglect tlie Atlie- 
niaiis very soon had most fatal reasons to re- 
pent. Athens being soon after taken by Ly- 
sander, Alcihiades tliougbt fit to retire to 
Bithynia, and subsequently to seek tlie pro- 
tection of the I'ersian satrap, Pliarnabazu.s, 
governor of Phrygia, by w’bom he w’as kindly 
received. In the meantime the suff’enngs of 
the Athenians, under the thirty tyrants esta- 
blished by Lysander, induced them to look for 
deliverence to Alcihiades. This inanifestatiim 
]>rovrd fatal to him ; for the tyrants immediately 
commenced an intrigue with Sparta to procure 
his death, and orders w’ere accordingly sent 
from that unprincipled and iron government to 
open a negotiation w’ith Phamabazus to effect 
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it. The Persian consented, and the house of Al£lOCK (John) Mus. Doct. bom at Lon- 
Aldbiades, who resided in a village of Phrygia, don in 1715, died in 1 806 at Lichfield, of which 
with his mistress Timandra, was surrounded place he was organist. Dr Alcock is known 
by night and set on fire. He threw out a as the composer of many excellent pieces of 
quantity of wet clothing to damp the fiame, choral music, as well as of glees, one of which, 
and then wrapping his robe about his left hand, ** Hail, ever-pleasing Solitude,” gained a medid 
with a dagger in his right (his sword having at the noblemen’s catch-club. — Biog. Diet, of 
been removed) rushed forth and escaped the Mus, 

fire. The assassins dared not to encounter him AIX^UINUS (Flaccus) also called Albums, 
hand to hand, but killed him by darts from a a learned prelate of the 8th century, bom in 
distance. When they were gone, Timandra Yorkshire, and educated under Egbert, tahIi- 
took possesion of the body, and buried it in a bishop of tliat province, and tlie venerable Hcde. 
town namedMekssa, where the emperor Adrian Ihs reputation as a polemic procured him an 
long after caused a tomb to be erected to his invitation from the emperor Char!ema|rne, 
memory. This event occurred iu tlie fortietli under whose auspices he wrote seven volumes 
year of his age, 13. C. 403. The foregoing ac- of controversial divinity, levelled princi] tally 
count, while it forcibly proves the genius and against the heretical opinions of Felix bisho]) 
talents of Alcibiades, goes but partially in sup- of Urgel. While on the continent he bei-ame 
port of his patriotism or his virtues. He seems a member of the council of Frankfort, but being 
indeed to have been one of those dazzling more devoted to literature than ambition, ob- 
cliaracters who, with every capability to serve tained at length a reluctant consent from the 
mankind, by the waywardness of their humour Emperor to pass the remainder of liL life in 
and tlie strength of their passions, often essen- tranquillity at the abliey of St Martin in the 
tially injure tliem ; — ^meteors who blaze in a city of Tours, which had been presented to 
transient splendour w'hich excites admiration, him, and wiiere he had founded a school. Irlis 
but who, calmly regarded, very seldom com- writings, most of wliich are yet extant, are re- 
mand respect. — Plutarch, Diodorus, Xenophon, markable for their elegance, the liveliness of 
ALCIDAMAS, a Greek rhetorician, a native their style, and tlie comparative purity of their 
of Elea, lived about. 400 B.C. Iwo of his Latinity. An edition of them was, in 1(>17, 
orations are extant : ** Ulysses contra Pala- printed at Paris in one volume folio, under the 
medem,” published by Aldus in his edition of superintendence of Andrew Duchesne. — Bwg, 
At^schines, Lysias, &c. ; and ** Contra Sophia- Brit, 

tas,” annexed to Aldus’s edition of Isocrates. — ALDEGKAEF, a Westphalian, bom at 

Fahrictus, Zoust, in 150!^. He was a good painter, but 

ALCINOUS, a Platonic philosopher of the latterly devoted almost the whole of his atten- 
second century, who wrote an introduction to tion to the more lucrative profession of en- 
the philosophy of Plato, which is deemed a graving. His principal work is a large picture 
good summary. It was published by Aldus in ^ the Nativity, w^hich is in high esteem. His 
Greek, Venice, 1521-23 ; and has been trans- pen engravings are very fine. — Xmiv, Diet, 
lated into English by Stanley. Fabriems, Hist, 

Aikin*s Biog. ALDINI (Tobias) a physician and bota- 

ALCOCK ('John) bishop of Ely, and founder nist of Cesena, in whose name wras written a 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, and of the gram- description of the plants in the Famesian gar- 
mar-school at Kingston upon Hull, was a prelate den: ** Descriptio Plantamm Horti Faniesi- 
distinguished for his love of learning and of ani, Rome, 1 62.5.” This account w'as composed 
learned men. He was a native of Yorkshire, by Peter Castelli, but published under the 
being bom at Beverley in the East Hiding of name of Aldini, because he w'as superintendent 
that county. In 1471 he was raised to the of the garden.- — Biog. Unir, 
see of Rochester, w'hence he was aftenvards ALDHUN, the first bishop of Durham, A. 
translated, first to that of Worcester, and sub- D. 990. Aldhun w^as bishop of Lindisfanie, 
sequently to Ely. His temporal lionours kept or of the Holy Island, in Kortliuinberland ; 
pace with his ecclesiastical dignities, the favour but in consequence of the ravages of tlie 
of the king, Edward IV, who highly esteemed Danes, he removed to Dunelm with his fol- 
him, conferring on him the presidency of Wales lowers and tlie body of St Cuthbert, w-liich 
and the chancellorship of England. Several of Dunelm, then scarcely a village, is the present 
his treatises on subjects connected witli divi- Durham. This prelate educated Etheldred’s 
nity are yet extant. After his decease, which two sons, Alfred and Edward, and when their 
took place in 1500, his body was conveyed to father was driven from his throne by Sweno 
Hull, and there buried in a chapel of his own king of Denmark, conducted them, togetlier 
erection, which he had attached to his school with tlieir mother Emma, to Richard duke of 
with a lilieral endowment. Bishop Alcock Normandy, the Queen’s brother. Aldhun en- 

wrote ** Mons Perfectionis,” London, 1501, joyed the Bee of Durham twenty-nine years. 

4to ; '^Galli Cantus ad Confratres suos Cura- Biog. Brit, 

tosin Synodo apud Barnwell,’’ 1498, 4to, which ALDRED, an English prelate in the reigns 
curious book, to bear out the pun with the of Edward tlie Confessor, Harold, and VVil- 
bishop’s name still mom closely, contains a liam the Conqueror. With the first of tliese 
print of his preaching with a cock on each side monarchs he was a great favourite, and was 
of hun ; 3, ** Abbatia Spixitus,” 4to, &c. employed by him in his negotiations with Grif- 

Biog, ^t, I fitb prince of Wales, and Swaine, son of earl 
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GodwiiLi H]» mediation was efTectual, and 
Mace crowned his efforts in both instances. 
For his good services he was raised, in 1046, 
from his abbey of Tavistock to the see of Wor- 
cester, when he undertook a pilgrimage to the 
holy sepulchre, and is recorded as being the 
first English bishop who visited Jerusalem from 
devotional motives. Notwithstanding his pi- 
ety, however, he seems to liave laid liimself 
open to attack on tlie score of ignorance, as 
well as the more serious fault of trafficking 
with his preferment ; these charges at least 
were adduced against him on his return to Eu- 
rope ; and the archbishopric of York, wliich he 
was then aspiring to, was refused him by the 
Pope in consequence. Aldrcd at length by 
perseverance found means to ovei*con»e the | 
scru]>les of his Holiness, obtained his wish, and j 
w'as duly installed. In tliis cajiacity he as- 1 
sisted, on the death of the Confessor, at the 
coronation of his successor ; but Harold falling 
in battle, he was again called on to officiate at 
that of William, on whose head lie placed the 
crown. With this king, Aldred, wdio under- 
stood thoroughly the arts of a courtier, w’as in 
great esteem, and enjoyed an influence which 
he contrived to employ to the increasing the 
church revenues. So great indeed w’as his 
ascendancy over him, that having received some 
rc*al or supposed affront from a nobleman in his 
diocese, and the King delaying to punish the 
offender, in compliance wdth his request, Al- 
dred went so far as to imprecate a curse upon 
the head of the sovereign himself, which, u|)on 
the promise of receiving ample satisfaction 
upon the original offender, he was at length 
with difficulty induced to revoke, and meta- 
morphose into a benediction. Harold and Ca- 
nute, the grandsons of Godwin, landing at this 
period in the north of Englaiul, tlie archbishop 
again set out for the purpose of trying to induce 
them to discontinue their rdvage^, but died on 
the road, some accounts say of grief, on the i 
1 1 th of ^qitember, 1068. — Biof*. Brit, 
ALDRICH (Hlnry) dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1 689 : a man of deep erudition, and 
distinguished also for his love and knowledge 
of music. I’o him our cathedrals are indebted 
for many admirable adaptations of works of the 
older masters, originally composed foi the ser- 
vice of the Romish church, to English W’ords, 
suited to the Liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land ; in addition to wdiich nearly forty origi- 
nal services and anthems of his are still to be 
found in I’udw^ay’s collection. Few pieces are 
better know n in the musical world than his 
lively round, “ Hark, the bonny Christ Church 
Bells.” Independent of his musical abilities, 
dean Aldrich was a man of high character, 
great learning, and acknowledged taste in po- 
lite literature. His polemical works are re- 
markable for elegance of style, and acuteness 
of argument. His system of logic is held in 
much esteem, and is still the manual consulted 
in the university of wdiich he was so distin- 
guished a member. At his death, wdiich took 
place in 1710, he bequeatlied to tlie college 
over which he had presided upwards of twenty 
years, a large and valuable collection of music. 
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of which Dr Burney, in his History of MusiCy 
speaks very highly, particularly of the speci 
mens contained in it of the choral music of the 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. — Biop. Eriu 
ALDHELJVI, see Adiiei.m. 

ALD ROVANDUS (L) i.ysses) acelebrated 
natural historian, bom at Bologna in 
where he w’as professor of philosophy and pbyl 
sic. In the pursuit of his favourite study he 
became a great traveller, sparing neither trou- 
ble nor expense towards its illustration ; but 
although he succeeded in forming a most su 
perb collection of minerals, plants, animals, &c. 
his finances were eventually so exhausted that, 
in the latter part of his life, he w’as forced to 
take refuge in a public hospital, where he died 
in blindness and poverty, in 1605, at tlie age 
of eighty. Previous to Ins decease, the result 
of his labours was pubhslied in six folio vo- 
lumes, a posthumous continuation of w'liich ap- 
peared subsequently upon the same scale. 1'he 
natural history of birds and insects, of wdiich 
he described an immense variety, w’as the prin- 
cipal subject of tlie wrork. — Moreri. 

ALDUS, see Manutius. 

ALEANDER (Jkromr ). There were two 
of this name, the first standing in the relation 
of great uncle to the second. He was a pre 
late of great learning and ability, and assisted, 
in the capacity of papal nuncio, at the Diet of 
W orms, on which occasion his eloquence did 
much towards procuring tlie condemnation of 
the wrritiiigs of Luther, whicdi were then sen- 
tenced to the flames. Ilis services were re- 
warded, first with the arclibishopnc of Brin- 
disi, and afterwards w’itli a cardinal’s bat, 
wdiicli latter elevation he obtained from Piu* 

III, wdiose favour, as w’ell as that of his pre- 
decessors Alexander VI, Leo X, and Clement 
VIII, he had contrived to conciliate. His 
death in Febnmry 1542 w’^as occasioned by 
taking a medicine in which some poisonous 
ingredient had been mixed by mistake. His 
great nephew, wdio w^as a favourite wuth pope 
Urban Mil, inherited the ability of his ances- 
tor, and W'as eminent as a scholar and an anti- 
quary. The law was his profession, and 
poetry his recreation. He died of a surfeit in 
16ol, and was buried by liis connexions, the 
Barberuii family, with great splendour.-— 
Baifle. Morn'i. 

ALEMAN (Matthew) autlior of the once 
popular history of “ Guzman d’Alfarache, the 
Spamsh rogue.’' He was bom in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Seville, and during the reign of 
Pluiip 11 was much about the court. His 
novel, which was not composed till towards the 
latter period of his life, exhibits, with much 
humour, a curious picture of tlie manners and 
morals of the age and country in which he 
lived. There are few European languages into 
wliich it has not been translated. There was 
another person of the name of Aleman, an 
archbishop, a cardinal, and eventually a sunt, 
w’ho officiated as president of the council of 
Basil, and was, for his opposition to Eugenms 

IV, degraded from the purple, and excommu- 
nicated. Nicholas V however reversed the 
sentence, and after his death in 1450, Cun- 
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ferred on him Uie honours of canonization. — 
Nouv. Diet, Hist, 

ALEMliERT (John Le Rond d’) an emi- 
nent French philosopher, bom at Paris, Nov. 
IT, 1717» He was the illegimate son of Des- 
touches Canon and Madame Teiicm, the last of 
whom unfeelingly caused liim to be exposed as 
a foundling near the church from which he was 
named John Le Rond. Informed of this dis- 
creditable fact, his father listened to the voice 
of nature, took measures for his instruction, , 
and insured for him a suitable independency i 
for life. He received his early education 
from tlie Jansenists, in tlie college of Four 
Nations, where he showed early marks of ge- 
nius and capacity ; and as he composed in die 
first year of his philosophical studies a com- 
mentaiy on the epistle of St Paul to the Ro- 
mans, his teachers flattered themselves with 
the ho])es of maturing another Pascal. With 
this view the attention of the pupil was di- 
rected botli towards the mathematics and theo- 
logy ; but his attachment to the former soon 
absorbed all his faculties, to tlie complete dis- 
appointment of the Jansenist party. I’he tem- 
perament of D’Alembert was strictly philoso- 
phical, in every sense of the term ; for on his 
quitting college, desiring nothing more than a 
quiet retreat, where he might pursue his stu- 
dies with tranquillity, he took up his residence 
in the family of a glazier’s wife, his nurse. 
Here he lived with great simplicity of manners 
for thirty years, and shared liis rising advan- 
tages with those whoso kind attentions had 
supplied the place of parental affection. W'lth 
the quiet humour that so often attends great 
calmness of temper, he concealed from Uiese 
good people his growing reputation, and 
amused himself with the compassion his se- 
dentary occupation excited in his hostess, wlio 
told him one day, with infinite pity, that he 
would never be any tiling but a philosopher, 
whom she went on to describe, as a fool who 
toils during his life, that people may talk of 
him after he is dead. In order to enlarge his 
income, D’Alembert at first turned his thoughts 
towaids the law, and took his degrees. He 
soon found this profession unsuitable, and next 
applied to medicine ; but his fondness for the 
mathematics absorbed every other consideia- 
tion, and he finally abandoned himself entirely 
to that pursuit, the first fruit of which appeared, 
at the early age of twenty-four, in a masterly 
correction of the errors in Ileyneau’s “ Analyse 
Demontr^e.” In 1741 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and two 
years afterwards published his celebrated 
“ Treatise on Dynamics,” in which he esta- 
blished the principle of an equality each instant 
between the changes which the motion of a 
body has undergone, and the forces which 
have been employed to produce them, llie 
discovery of this principle was followed by that 
•f a new calculus of partial diflerences, the 
first application of which appeared in a ** Dis- 
course on the General Theory of the Winds,” 
treatise that obtained him the prize medal in 
(he academy of Berlin. In the year 1749 he 
ftiraished a method of applying his new prin- 
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ciple to any given figure, and ^Ived the pro- 
blem of tlie precession of tlie equinoxes. lu 
1732 appeared his treatise on resistance of 
fluids ; and about the same timei^ he published 
in the Memoirs of the Academy ' of Ih'riin, his 
“ Researches concerning the Integral Cal- 
culus,” which is greatly indebted to him for its 
su'osequent rapid progress. Otlier pieces, pub- 
lished at various times, by the two acadeuiu^s of 
Paris and Berlin, were afterwards collected 
under the title of Opuscules Mathenia- 
tiques.” D’Alembert also wrote “ Recln irhes 
sur differens points importans du System du 
Monde which numerous and original produc- 
tions rank him among the most celebrateil ma- 
thematicians of the age. In addition to these 
particular claims, he is also understood tu be 
the projector of that vast undertaking, the able 
precursor of many more of the same kiml, tlie 
“ Encyclopcdie,” which great work was begun, 
in 1760, by himself, Voltaire, Diderot, and 
others. I'o D’Alem^rt the world is ludebteA 
for the excellent preliminary discourse, so dis- 
tinguished at once for just thinking and fine 
riTiting. Uniting with the character of an emi- 
nent mathematician tliat of a refined^d po- 
lished scholar, he displayed his talents in many 
other literary productions, a list of which will 
conclude this article : one of these, ** On the 
Destruction of the Jesuits,’* is pcculiaily 
caustic. His “ Elements of Philosophy” also 
jiroduced no small controversy ; and the en- 
mity excited by this work, and the article 
“ Geneva*’ m tlie Encyclopedia, was so great, 
that the king of Prussia, whose flattering no- 
tice he had previously secured by a dedication 
to him of lus “ ITieory of the Winds,” oft*ered 
him a retreat at iieihn. I'liis ofler he how- 
ever declined, as he had previously done an 
invitation from Catharine of Russia to sujier- 
intend the education of her son, the grand 
duke, with a pension of a hundred thousand 
livres. In 1772 D’Alembert was elected se- 
cretary to the French academy, and continued 
its Instory by Pehsson and Olivet, by writing, 
in the form of panegyncs, or eloges, a history 
of the members deceased from 1700 to 1771. 
His influence in tlie Academy of Sciences, and 
sull more in the French Academy, concurred 
to give him great importance during the latter 
part of his life ; and although called Iiy his 
enemies the Mazarin of literature, in conse- 
quence of this influence, it was undeniably ac- 
quired by real weight of character, as no one 
courted patronage or countenance throughout 
life with more disinterestedness. Gratitude 
indeed induced him to dedicate two of his 
works to the Messrs d’Argensoo, to one of 
whom he owed the pension of 1200 livres 
granted him by Louis XV in 1756 ; but he 
made no sacrifice of probity or consistency in 
so doing, while to worthy men in adversity 
and under persecution he was a firm and con- 
stant friend. Ilis sensibility towards those who 
had guarded his almost unprotected infancy, 
has already been recorded ; and when his 
growing fame induced Madame Tencin to in- 
form him of the secret of his birth, he feelingly 
exclaimed, ** .11., Madame, wdiat do you tell 
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me ? You are but a step-mother ; the g1azier*s 
wife was my real^parent.’* ITie death of this 
distinguished man took place October 29, 1783, 
in the sixty-sirth year of his age, and in tlievery 
zenith of his reputation D’Alembert exhibited 
the rare mental combination of mathematical ge- 
nius with an elegant taste for polite literature 
and great powers of general application. It is 
not to be denied, that his aversion to supersti- 
tion and priestcraft led him into the regions of 
8cej)ticism ; and that in consequence of lis la- 
bours in the Encyclopedia, and liis writings 
against the Jesuits, he is considered one of the 
most earnest of the band of jdiilosojdiers wlio 
laboured so potently against priestly influence 
and monkish domination in France. It is un- 
necessary to advert to the imputations which, 
in common with Voltaire and others, he has 
thereby incurred, of producing the Revolution. 
I’he justness of these unqualified censures, as 
party spirit subsides, begins however to be 
doubted ; and while it is impossible to deny 
the corruption, inisgovemment, and oppression 
whi(,h reigned in France jirevious to that great 
convulsion, it is absurd to attribute to philoso- 
phical and literary influence a reaction nhicli \ 
our Chesterfield clearly foresaw, before such 
influence bad materially operated, and which 
even Louis XV so far anticipated as to express 
himself consoled by his conviction, that the 
disordered national system which he adminis- 
tered would at worst last his own tune, Tlie 
profligacy of the court and noblesse, the gross 
irregularity and baneful influence of the clergy, 
tlie disgusting mixture of levity and fanati- 
cism in the provinces, illustrated every now 
and then by legal murders, like those of (^alas 
and De Barre ; — these, with a degice of misgo- 
vemmeni, oppressive even to wretcliednes**, 
and productive of financial disorder wliicb had 
become utterly unmanageable, may sufliciently 
account for tlie French revolution, without re- 
course to the complexion of a litciary associ- 
ation which was as much an effect of national 
disoider as the great event so disiiroportionately 
connected with it, Comiption and misrule 
are too much favoured by tlieones which per- 
tinaciously ascribe the evils produced by them 
to contingencies aucL second causes. ^Vllat is 
usually called the Fieiich philosophy coloured, 
but did not create, the revolutionary crisis, 
which clearly oiigiuated in a long course of bad 
government; an observation that pretends not 
to settle its speculative claims or demerits in 
other respects. The follo^^iug is a list of the 
principal works of D’Alembeit, to which is to 
be added a, great number of iiiteiestiiig papers 
in the Memoirs of the Academies of Bans and 
Berlin, and his importaiil share in the Ency- 
clopedia : 1, “ Traite de Dyiiamique,” Pans, 
1743, 17 j 0, 4to ; 2. “Traite de rEt]uihbre et 
duMouvement des Fluides,” Paris, 1744, 1770 ; 
3. “ Reflexions sur la cause geiierale des 
Vents,” Pans, 1747, 4to; 4. “ Recherches 
sur la J Vccssion des Equinoxes, et sur la Mu- 
tation do I’Axe de la 'I’ene dans le Systeme 
Newtonien,” Pans, 1749, 4to ; 5. “ Essais 
d’un iiouvelle Theorie du Mouvement des F'lu- 
•dcs,” Paris, 1752, 4to; C%, “Recherches sur; 

Bioo. Dict. — N o. 1 V. 
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difierens points importans du Syst^me da 
Monde,” Paris, 1745-56, 3vol8 4to ; 7. “ Ele- 
mens de Philosopliie,” Paris, 1759 ; 8. “ Opus- 
cules Mathematiques, ou Memoires sur difterens 
Sujets de Geometrie, de Mechanic^ues, d’Op- 
tiques, d’Astronomie,” Paris, 9 vols. 1761 ta 
1773; 9. “Elemens de Musique, theorique et 
pratique, suivant les Principes de M. Rameau,” 
Lyons, 8vo ; 10. “ D© la Destruction des Jo- 
suites,” 1765. — Biog, Univ, DiUlon's Math 
Dict. 

ALER PAUL; a learned French Jesuit, 
a native of Luxemliourg, who died in 1727. 
Ilis best known work is the “ Gradus ad Par- 
nasbum,” so long in established use in tlie 
public schools of Europe. — Moreri. 

ALEXANDER tul Gnpi*, (king of Ma. 
cedon) to whom the lead in ancient warlike 
heroism is universally ascribed, was tlie son oi 
Philip king of Mac edon, by his wifci Olympias^' 
daughter of Neoptolemus king of Epirus. The 
most authentic accounts place his birth in the 
106th Olympiad, B. C. 356. Tt was the good 
fortune of Alexander to be contemporary, m 
his youth with some of the greatest men ia 
Greece, and more especially with Aristotle, 
w'ho became his tutor, and who in a high de- 
gree engaged his esteem. It is presumed that 
tlie poems of Ilonier contributed miicli to pro- 
duce his passion for military glory, espcciallv 
as the character of Achilles seems to have been 
selected by him for a model. He gave several 
proofs of manly skill and courage, winle tctj 
young; one of which, the breaking iu of his 
liery courser, liuceplialiis, which had mastered 
every otlier nch‘r, is mentioned by all his his- 
torians as an incident which convinced his fa- 
ther Philip of his future unconcjuorable spirit. 
Alexander was much attached to his mother 
Olympias, and snied wath her in the disputes 
wdiuh led to hei divorce fiom Philip. The 
laUc>r howe\er, who liad pieviously intrusted 
him with gieat command, in wdiicli he had 
much distinguished himstdf, especially in the 
battle of Chieronea, wms lecontiled to him, 
W’lien in full j»repaiatioii for Ins march into 
Asia, as the* generalisaimo of Giecce, against 
the Persian monart hy. 'Fhe assassination of 
the able and ambitious Philip by Pausanias, 
at that eventful cn&is, exc ited some suspicion 
against Alexander and Olympias; but, as it 
was one of his first acts to execute justice upon 
the murderer, w ho had alse been actuated by re- 
\cmge for at ijiow ledged ill tieatment on the 
jiait of IMuliiu this imputation rests on little 
beyond suimise. Alexander, wdio succeeded 
without opposition, w^as at this time in his 
twentieth year ; and his youth, in tlie first in- 
stimce, excited seveial ol the states of Greece 
to endeavour to set aside the Macedonian as- 
cendancy. By a sudden march into Thessaly, 
he how'ever soon overawed the most ac- 
tive ; and when, on a report of his death, 
chiefly at the instigation ot Demosthenes and 
his party, tlie various states w'ere excited into 
great commotion, he punished the open levolt 
of Thebes with a severity which effectually 
prevented any imitation of its example. In- 
duced to stand a siege, that unhappy city, aftef 
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being mastered with dreadful slaugliier, was 
razed to the ground, with the ostentatious ex- 
ception of the house of the poet Pindar alone ; 
while the unfortunate surviving inhabitants 
were stripped of all their possessions and sold 
indiscriminately into slavery. Intimidating by 
this cruel policy, the Macedonian party gained 
the ascendancy in every state throughout 
Greece, and Athens particularly distinguished 
itself by the meanness of its submission. Alex- 
ander then repsuied to Corinth, whore, m a 
general assembly of the states, his office of 
superior commander was recognized and de- 
fined ; and in the twenty-second year of his 
age, lea\ing Antipatcr his viceroy in Ivlacedon, 
be pas.sed the Hellespont to overturn the Per- 
sian empire with an army not exceeding 4500 
Iior>e and .‘30,000 foot. The first battle was 
fought on the (iranicus, wdiere the IVrsians 
made a spirited icsistance, hut were unable to 
Withstand the united skill and valour of the 
Greeks, inspirited by the daring personal 
courage of their loader. I'he immediate con- 
seijneiice of this victory was the freedom and 
restoration of all tlie Greek cities in Asia 
Minor. 'J'he battle of Issiis in Cilu ia was the 
next great general advantage olitained hy 
Alexander over the Perrians, in which stiuggle 
the camj) of 1 )arius, \Mth hisinotlier, uifi , and 
childrc'u, fell into the hands of the victoi. 1 lis 
humane and generous treatment of ins illus- 
trious captives has been always higliK ]»raised 
by historians; a paufg^iic tlial iinjilios no 
gieat comjiliineiit to ancient gallantly, \>liicU| 
no doubt W'as sufliciently barbarous to cap- 
ti\es of every rank. Fiom Cilicia, Alexander 
marched to Phennuia; and all the country sur- 
rendeied to him except T) re, wdiuh cost him 
a siege of seven months. I'his delay so ex- 
asperated him, that he put many thousands of 
the inhabitants to death, and even cained his 
ciuelty so far as to crucify tuo thousand for 
the crime of bravedy defemiing their country — 
an act of atiocity wliicli, witli Ins tieatment of 
Tliebes, has incurably darkened the character 
of Alexander. After tiie reduction of I'yre, 
accoiding to Josejdiiis, he went to Jenisalcun, 
w’here he w'as receivt'd by the high-pricst aiul 
offered sacrifice m the temple ; but as that 
writer is tlip only one who mentions the tran- 
saction, which at the same time is inconsistent 
with the accounts of other historians ; and as 
the narrative is otherwise mjirvellous and con- 
tradictory to known facts, the raoie judicious 
of the modem critics deem it unworthy of <’on- 
fidence. Alexander next proceeded to Gaza, 
where he acted with as little credit to his 
character as at 1 yre, sacrificing the inhabitants 
after its capture, and, in puerile imitation of 
his chosen hero Achilles, dragging the body 
of its valiant governor Beths round the walls 
of the place. lie then visited Kgvj>t, and 
marked out the j>lan of tlio city since so flou- 
rishing under the name of Ah’xandria. Jlis 
next step w'as a romantic expedition to the 
temple of .Tupiter Ammon in the desert, wliere 
priestly adulation bestowed upon liini the title 
of Son of Jupiter, lie subsecjurntly crossed 
the Euphrates and the I'lgris, and after reject- 
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in g fresh overtures from the humbled Darius, 
fought the decisive battle of Arbela, wdiich 
determined the fate of Asia, Babylon was 
soon entered by tlie victor, as also Susa and 
Persepolis, the last of which cities was burnt 
to Ratify the cruel caprice of his iouitezan 
Thais, lie then marched into Media, in pur- 
suit of Darius, but was stopped by an account 
of the execrable assassination of thdi unfor- 
tunate monarch by his o^vn subject Bessus. 
About ibis time the army, enriched by spoil 
and indulgence, began to fall into factious , and 
a formidable conspiracy against Alexander 
broke out m his own cam]>, of which Philotas, 
and eventually his father, the veteran I'ar- 
meiiio, becimie the vii tims. This domestic 
danger surmounted, he pushed his compiests 
in tlie countries north-east of Persia, and cap- 
tured in a fortress the famous Koxaiiu, daughter 
of the Sogdian jtiince Gxyartes, whom ho 
formal I y espoused, i le then marched southward, 
and ai)Out 3^7 B.C. crossed the 1-dus, whin 
several petty princes of the country submitted ; 
hut a king of greater consequence, named Poms, 
valiantly withstood the invader ; and although 
conquered and made prisoner, the victor, (with 
the generosity by which he was occasionally 
distinguished) jileascd \rith his spirit, lestored 
him his doimmoiis, and made him an ally. I'hc 
last place that he took was the city of Sangala, 
after whiih he w’as prepaiing to pass the lly- 
phasis, now the Bey ah, ^^hen the discontent 
of hj*< uimy obliged him to terminate his pro- 
giess, and return. He accordingly elected 
twelve altais of an extraordinary size, to mark 
the limits of his pi ogress, icmirants of ^^hl(h 
are said to be still in existence, lleticuting to 
tlic* Ilydaspes, be built on its banks two cities. 
Niciea and Bueiieliala, and embarked Inm.seli 
and his hght troops onboard the fleet torn - 
manded hy Nea rebus, leaving the iiidin aiiiiy 
to march hy land. After a severe contest wiili 
the Mdlli, HI which he was wounded and Ijis 
whole army nearly lost, he proceeded dowm 
the river to Patula, an island foimed by the 
luanclimg of the Indus, Having entered tlie 
Indian otedii, and performed some iites m lio- 
nour of ^ej)tune, he left his fleet; and afltu* 
ordering i\t urelius, as soon as the seuMin would 
jieiTnit, to sail to the Persian gulf, and thence 
up the J’lgns to Meso])Otamia, he himself pre- 
pared to march to B.ibjlon, towards wlinh 
cajiital he proceeded iu a kind of triumphal 
piogie.ss. Ileaching Susa, he began to give way 
to a passion for jdeasure and joviality ; and 
with the view of uniting his Gr(‘cian with his 
Persian subjects, he himself with eastern li- 
cence married Staiira, daughter of Danus, and 
Parasatis, daughter of Ochus, and jiroinoted 
similar matches among his nobles. Desirous 
of exploring the maritime jiaits of his empire, 
he descended with a fleet into the I’ensiaii 
gulf, and sailed uj) the 'I’lgris to the camji of 
Heplnestioi), where he quelled a dangerous in- 
surrection among his Macedonian troiqis with 
great address and magna iiinity. At Ecbaiana 
he lost by disease his favourite Ilephacstion. his 
giief for wliu h event approached to extrava- 
gance. At length he reached Bubylorii wlierK 
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he g:ave orders and set about in(|uiries, all in- Apelles ; and liis munificent presents to Ari»- 
dicHting future undertakings of great magnitude totle, to enable him to puisne his inquiries in 
and importance, when he was seized with a fever natural history, were very serviceable to 
in consequence of excess in drinking, and died science. Alexander also exhibited that une- 
in the thirteenth year of his eventful reign, and quivocal test of strong intelku t, a disposiuon 
the thirty-third of his life, 11. C. 323. When to employ and reward men oi talents in every 
rcquiied to name his successor, he is said to department of knowledge. In person thw 
have replied, “ lo the most wortliy.*’ lly his extraordinary conqueror, monarch, and man, 
various wives he left but one son, who, with was of the middle size, with a neck something 
Ills mother Roxana, was murdered by Cassander. awry, but possessed of a fierce and majestic 
Rursuant to his own direction, his body was countenance. Ilis death immediately divided 
conveyed to Alexandria in a golden coHin, and his empire ; and in one or two generations his 
enclosed m a sarcojihagus, which is now said successors dwindled into as mere Asiatics and 
to be in the Rntish iVluseum. !No character Egyptians as the subjects whom tliey ruled, — 
in history has afiorded matter for more discus- Q, Curiius. Viiiv. 

sion than that of Alexander; and the exact * ALEXANDER (Si verus) Roman emperor, 
quality of his ambition is to this day a subject w'as bom at Acre m l*htrnicia, iii the year 20.). 
of dispute. By some he i.s regarded as little He w'as the son of Genesius IVlareiaiius and of 


more than an heroic madman, actuated by 
the mere desire of iicrsoiial gloiy ; otluus give 
him the honour of vast and enlightened views 
of policy, embracmg the consolidation and es- 
tablishment of an empire in v liu ii commerce, 
learning, and the arts, should ilouiish in com- 
mon with energy and enterprise of evciy de- 
scription. Each class of icasoners find facts to 
c;ountenance their ojiinion of the mixed clia- 
i.uter and actions of Alexander. 'J'he former 
quote the wildness of Ins jiersonal daung, the 
banen nature of much of his tiansient mastery, 
and his remorsele.ss and unnecessary cruelty to 
the vanquished on some occasions, and cajiricious 
magnanimity and lenity on otliers. J'iie latter 
advert to facts like the foundation of Alexan- 
dria, and other acts indicative of large and pro 
spective views of true policy ; and regard his 
ex])editioT)6 rather as schemes of discovery and 
exploration, than mere eiiterpiises for fi un- 
less conquest. The truth ai'.jieais to embrace 
a portion of both these opinions. Alexander 
w'as too much smitten wdth military gloiy and 
the common self-engrossment of the mere con- 
(jneror, to be a gi eat and consistent jiolitician ; 
w bile such w'as the stieiigth of hi.s miellect and 
the light opened to Ihiii by success, that a 
glimjtse of the genuine sources of lasting great- 
ness could not but break in upon him. The fate 
of a not very dissimilar character in our days 
show's the nature of this mixture of lofty in- 
tellect and personal ambition, wdiich has sel- 
dom eftected much permanent good for man- 
kind in any age. The fine qualities and de- 
fects of the man W'ere, in Alexander, very 
similar to those of the ruler. IIis treatment of 
Parmenio and of Clytus, and various acts of ca- 
pricious cruelty and ingratitude, are contrasted 
by many instances of extraordinary greatness 
of mind. Tlie anecdote of tlie manner in 
which he swallowed the draught administered 
by his friend and phjsicnin Philip, wdiile he 
gave the latter the letter to read, informing 
him it was poison, has been admired in every 
succeeding age. He was also a lover and fa- 
vourer of the arts and literature, and carried 
with him a train of pof‘ts, orators, and pliiloso- 
phers, although his choice of his attendants of 
this description did not alwrays do honour to 
his judgment. . He however encouraged and 
patronised the ai lists Praxiteles, T.ysijipus, and 


Mamaia, niece to the emperor Sewnus. lie 
was admirably educated l»y his mother, and 
was adojited and made C.i'sar b} bis cousin 
Hehogabalus, then but a few years older than 
himself, at the prudent instigation ol their com- 
mon grandmother Ma'sa. '1 hat contemptible 
emjieror how’ever soon grew jealous of his 
cousin, and w’ould have destroyi d liim, but for 
tlie interference of the pra'loiidii guards, who 
soon after put Hehogabalus himself to death, 
and raised Alexander to the imj^enal dignity 
in his seventeenth ve.or, Alexandei adopted 
the noble model of IVajan and the Antoniucs; 
and the mode in which he administered tlie 
afiiurs of tJie empire, and otJierwise occuj led 
himself in poetry, philosophy, and literature, 
is eloquently desenbed by Gibbon. On the 
w’hole he govenied ably, botb in peace and 
W’ar; but whatever he might ow'c to the good 
edw alioii bestow ed by his mother, he allow'ed 
her a degree of influence in the government, 
which threw' a cloud over the latter part of his 
rtign, as is usually the case with the ludi- 
lect exercise of female political influi iice in ail 
cases. Alevaiuler liehaved with great magua- 
lumity in one of the frequent insurrections of 
the i)r.etorian guards ; but either from fear or 
necessity he allowed many of their seditious 
mutinies to pass unpunished, although in one 
of them they murdered their prefect, the 
learned lawyer L’lpian, and in another cc'in- 
pelled Dion (Llassius the historian, then consul, 
to retire into Bithyiiia. At length, undci- 
taking an expedition into Gaul to ■'■epress an 
incursion of the Germans, he was murdered, 
writh his mother, in an insurrection of his 
Gallic troops, headed l)y the brutal and gi- 
gantic 'J’hracian Maximiii, who took advanhige 
of their discontent at the Emperor’s attempts to 
restore discipline. I’his event happened in the 
year 233, after a reign of twelve years. Alex- 
ander was favourable to Christianity, following 
the predilections of his mother ISlamaca, and 
he is said to have placed the statue of Jesus 
Christ in his private temple, in company with 
those of Orpheus and Apollonius 'Jyaneus. In 
return the Christian writers all sjieak very fa- 
vourably of him. llerodian, on tlie contrary, 
accuses him of great timidity, w'eakueSs, and 
undue subjection to his niothei ; but exlubits a 
disposition to detract from bis good character 
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on all occasions, in a way that renders his evi- 
dence very suspicious. He was thrice married, 
but left no children. — Gibbon. Crevier. \ 

ALEXANDER I (pope) succeeded Eoa- 
ristus in the see of Rome in the tenth year of 
Trajan, while the peisecution in which Igna- 
tius perished was at its height. He subse- 
quentiy himself suffered martyrdom in 119, 
dunng the fourth persecution under Hadrian. 
Tlie epistles yet extant under his name, are 
unquestionably the forgeries of a later age; 
but the tradition that he first introduced the 
use of holy water into tlie Romish church rests 
on better Wndation. — Notiv. Diet, Hist. j 

ALEXANDER II (pope) assumed the 
tiara, and succeeded in estabhshing himself on 
tlie papal tliroue in 1061 , notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of the Emperor, who sup- 
ported the ]>retensions of the bishop of Parma, 
and even recognized him by the title of Hono- 
rius II. The faction of Alexander prevailing, 
his rival was driven into exile. Ilie new poi>e 
w'as a man of a humane and tolerant disjioa- 
tion, though the licentiousness of his life and | 
manners caused great scandal. The better part 
of his character was evinced in the protection 
he afforded the persecuted Jew’s, by whom in 
particular his death was much lamented. It 
took place in April 107^5, at Rome, in the 
twelftli year of his pontificate. — Ibid. 

ALEXANDER m succeeded Adrian TV 
in the papal throne in llo9. He was a pontiff 
of great ability, and deservedly popular with 
Ins subjects. His elevation W’as not unattended 
either with difiiculties or dangers, but his per- 
severance and talents surmounted them all. 
T'w'o rivals for the popedom were successively 
started against him by the emperor Frederic ; 
first Victor, appointed at Pavia ; and after his 
decease, cardinal Guy, wdio assumed the name 
of l^asclial III. Alexander, w'ho w’as for a 
while compelled to yield to the stonn, having 
procured tlie recognition of his pictcnsions by 
the courts of France and England, took mea- 
sures tow’ards asserting them in earnest. The 
Venetian states were prevailed upon to arm in 
his cause, and tlie then powerf^ul W’eapon of 
excommunication w as also hurled against his 
imperial antagonist, whose subjects were for- 
mally released from their allegiance. This 
strong measure brought Ins enemy to terms, 
and a reconciliation was effect* -d betw’cen 
them, in which the interdicts w’ere mutually 
removed. Alexander, who W’as bom at Sioiinu, 
died at Rome, August 30, 1181. — Ibid. 

ALEXANDER IV^ w’as raised to the papal 
throne in 1254. He followed tlie jiolicy 
adopted by his predecessor, Innocent IV, in 
opposing the pretensions of Mainfroy to the 
crown of Sicily, and having failed in a nego- 
ciation for that kingdom with Richard earl of 
Cornwall, finally concluded a bargain with 
Heniy HI of England, who advanced him 
large sums on condition of his securing the 
Sicilian succession to his second son, Edmund 
earl of Lancaster. The Pope received the 
money, but was either unable or unwilling to 
pi^rform his part of the agreement, Mainfroy 
maintaining lumself in spite of their united | 
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efforts. Alexander died in May 1261 at Vi- 
terbo. — Ibid. 

ALEXANDER V was raised to the papa, 
throne in 1409 by the council of Pisa. Ho 
was a Milanese of the lowest origi.i, his pa- 
rents being so p or, that he himself, while a 
child, was forced to beg for his subsistence. 
Having the good fortune to attract the notice 
of a monk, he was through his interest ad- 
mitted into his order. Distinguishing himself 
afterwrards by his love for learning, opportimi- 
tRS W’ere afforded him of prosecuting Ins stu- 
dies both at Oxford and Paris. On his re- 
turn to his native country he became, through 
the favour of the reigning duke, bishop of Vi- 
cenza, and subsequently archbishop of Milan. 
His next step was to the purple, which he at- 
tained through the favour of Innocent VII, 
w’hose legate he was in Lombardy. Cardinal 
Cossa, to whom he had committed the reins of 
government, was suspected of being the cause 
of his death, which took place ab* aptly. May 
3, 1410. under circumstances inducing a be- 
lief that it was occasioned by poison. — Ibid. 

AL1'2XANDER V"l, one of the greatest 
monsters of profligacy and debauchery that 
ever disgraced the papal or any other throne. 
Through the interest of his uncle, pope Cahx- 
tus HI, Roderic ilorgia, as he w’asthcii stiled, 
obtained a cardinals hat, with the aich- 
bishopric of Valencia. Notwithstanding the 
notonety and enormity of his crimes, among 
w’hich might be ranked incest and murder, his 
intrigues raised him to the popedom on the 
death of Innocent VIII in 1492. One of the 
first acts of his reign w’as to load his four ille- 
gitimate sons with dignities and honours. Of 
these the infamous Caj&ar Borgia w’as the se- 
cond, W’ho, like a true descendant of so w’orthy 
a siic, not only assassinated his elder brother, 
Francis duke of Gandia, but is said to have 
shared with him and w’lth his father the em- 
braces of his own sister Jmcretia. As an ec- 
clesiastic, Alexander was in the highest degree 
ambitious, bigotted, and intolerant. The dis- 
senlions he managed to excite among the 
potentates of J'aiio]>e, his crooked i>ohcy con- 
liived to turn ciitiiely to his own profit; while 
the execution of Savanarola, w’hom he bunied 
at the stake in 1 498 for denouncing the crimes 
of the clergy from the pulpit, is a proof of the 
uiiielontiiig savageness of his disposition. 'Fhe 
death of this monster w’as suitable to his life. 
At a banquet whiih he, in conjunction with his 
favourite son Ca*sar, had piej)artd for Cor- 
neto and eight other iieivly created cardinals, 
the poison intended to take off' one or more of 
them, for the sake of ajipropriating their re- 
venues, w”ds by some mistake administered to 
the contrivers of the plot. The Pope died the 
next day, August 8, 1.503, in great agony ; his 
son, by the timely application of jiowerful an- 
tidotes and his ow’n natural strength of consti- 
tution, escaped, but only to perish as miserably 
four years afterw’ards at the siege of Viana. 
Two accounts of the life of tliis jiojie have ap- 
peared, the one written in Latin by Burchard, 
the other in English, published in 1729 by 
Alexander Gordon. — Ibid, 
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ALEXANDER VII (Fa bio Chigi, pojie) 
was born at Sienna in 1599. Through the 
interest of the Fallaviciui family, he was intro- 
duced to the notice of Urban VIII, and by him 
appointed, first, inquisitor at Malta, afterwards 
rice-legate to Ferrara, and eventually raised to 
the purple, and sent as nuncio into Germany, 
cardinal Mazarin, though at first opposed to 
him, was at length won over to Ms party, 
through the mediation of tlieir mutual friend 
Sacchcti ; and, by their joint intrigues, Chigi 
was, on the death of Innocent X, placed in St 
Peter’s chair by the unanimous vote of the con- 
clave, which consisted of sixty-four cardinals. 
His disposition was liberal, and even magnifi- 
cent ; to which his patronage of learned men, 
and the embellishments he lavished on his ca- 
pital (especially the college Della Sapienza, 
which he completed and lumished with a no- 
ble library,) bear testimony. lie was himself 
an author j and a collection of his jioems, in 
one volume, has come down to us. Ilis death 
took place in May 1667, in his sixty-eighth 
year. — Ibid. 

ALEXANDER VIII, the last pope of 
that name, succeeded Innocent XI in 1689. 
He sprang from a Venetian family named Ot- 
toboni, and was in Ins eightieth year when he 
exchanged his carduiurs hat and the bishopric 
of EresLia and Fiescati, for the triple crown. 
The immediate ])roniotion of his nephews to 
offices of trust and dignity excited much con- 
versation, winch IS said to have drawn from the 
pontift' the obseiTation, that he had no time 
to lose, it being twenty-three and a half 
o’clock with him already in allusion to the 
Italian method of counting the hours. The 
truth of his remark was established by his de- 
cease wntliin two years, at the age of eighty- 
two. — Kouv. Diet. Hist. 

ALEXANDPZR (ni: Medici) the natural 
son cf Ixirenzo de Medici, became first duke of 
Florence, by the influence of Charles V, who 
married him to his natural daughter, INIargaret 
of Austria. He was no sooner installed than 
lie governed with the greatest tyranny, and 
insulted not only the best families, but die very 
cloisters of Florence, witli the grosaness of his 
unbridled liccntiousDess. Among the compa- 
nions of his debauchery was Lorenzo de INIedi- 
ci, a relation, a young man of the age of 
twenty-two, who allowed himself to be excited 
by the indignant republican, Philip Strozzi, to 
undertake the assassination of the i)uke. This 
scheme xvas accomplished by seducing him into 
a private chamber, in the expectation of meet- 
ing a lady with whom he was enamoured He 
had no sooner entered than he was poniarded. 
This murder took place in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, in 1537. Assassination sel- 
dom brings about the desired result ; and the 
crime of Lorenzo was useless, for the Floren- 
tines did not recover their liberty. I’he assas- 
sin made his escape, first to Venice, and then 
to Constantinople, but was himself assassinated 
ten years after by two soldiers who had been 
guards to the duke, both of whom refused a very 
considerable sum which had been placed upon 
the bead of the murderer. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 
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ALEXANDER, an abbot in Sicily, who 
wrote a history of the life and reign of Roger 
king of Sicily, which is to be found in tlie 
collection entitled “ I lispania Illustrata.” He 
lived in the 1 2th century. — Dupin. 

ALEXANDER, an Enghsh abbot, sent to 
Rome by Henry III, in order to support the 
rights of the English nation ; for which, on his 
return to England, he was imprisoned and ex- 
communicated by Pandulphus the papal le- 
gate. He wrote several works, among which 
are “ Victoria a Proteo; de Potestate Eccle- 
sijp ; de Ccssione Papali,” &c. — Biog. Brit, 

ALEXANDER (ab Alkxandro) a Nea- 
politan jurisconsult ; celebrated, however, 
more for his attachment to polite literature 
than for eminence in his profession. He died 
in the earlv part of the 16th century. An edi- 
tion of his principal work, ** Dies Geni- 
ales,” wTittcn in imitation of tho “ Nnetes 
Atticai” of Gellius, was published in 1387, 
with notes, by his commentator Tiraqueau. — 
VoiSlUS. 

ALEXANDER (Noel) a French domini- 
can, and a doctor of the Sorbonne, in the se- 
venteenth century. He wTote a treatise on the 
conformity of the Chinese ceremonies with 
those of Greece and I ome, and various tlieo- 
logica. works of more or less magnitude. The 
pioduction, however, by w'hich ho is most 
known, is ** An Ecclesiastical History of the 
Old and New Testament,” in Latin, 8 vols. 
foiio. Having written in defence of tlie GrJii- 
can church, lus works w'ere proscribed by the 
courtof Romo, which however much respected 
him. This very laborious WTiter died in the 
year 1724. — Kmiv. Diet. Ilist. 

ALEXANDER (of Pauis) a Norman 
poet of the twelfth century, wdio removed to 
Paris, and was esteemed in tlie court of Philip 
Augustus. He wTotc a metrical poem called 

Alexander the Great,” inverses of twelve 
syllables, and ga\e the first idea of what could 
be done in that measure in the French language. 
It is supposed, tliat from Ale\aiid(*r and his 
poem, hues of twel\ e syllables are called Alex- 
andrines. — Moreri, 

ALEXANDER (Neuskoi) a grand duke 
of Russia in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, whose merits civil, military and re- 
ligious, procured him, eventually, the honours 
of canonization, and the institution, by Peter 
the Great, of an order of knighthood consist- 
ing of 135 members, bearing bis name, and 
recognising him as their patron saint. The 
most celebrated action of his life w’as a great 
victory obtained by him over the more nortliem 
tnbes on the banks of the Neva, where his re- 
mains were deposited wnth great pomp, and a 
monastery and mausoleum, since become the 
favourite burial place of the sovereigns of Rus- 
sia, raised over ihem by Peter the Great anti 
Catherine II. He was bom in 1218, but the 
date of his decease is uncertain. — Mod. Un. 
History, Cox's Tiovels. 

ALEXANDER (Tkalliavcs) a physician 
of 'Iralles, in Lydia, in the sixth ceniu y. His 
works in Greek have come down to us, and in 
estimation Jhey^^ prove^ hiu^th^Jbesc 

i’ • ” > ' 
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Grecian physician after Hippocrates. They Sobicski at Choksim. lie died A. D. 1677', 
are published both in the original Greek and aged forty-six. Peter the Great was his son 
in Latin. Of the latter version, Haller gave by his second wife Natalia, daughter of a cap- 
an edition at Lausanne in 1772. — Friend's tain of hussars. — Mod, Univ, Hist, 

Hist. Phyn. ALEXIS (Pethovitcii) son of Peter the 

ALEXANDER (sir William) eaxl of Great and his first wufe Eudoxia. This un- 
Stirling, an eminent Scottish statesman and happy prince, unfortunately for himself op- 
poet, in the reigns of Charles and James I. posed the new policy of his father, and ex- 
ile first commenced as an amatory poet, with pressed an unalterable attachment to the 
a complaint of his unsuccf ssful suit to a lady ancient barbarous usages and customs of his 
whom he names Aurora, which poem he pub- country. His private habits were as gross and 
lished in 1 004. He then repaired to tlie court intemperate as his public views were ignorant 
of James, and in 1607 published some dramas and bounded ; and Peter, having in vainendea- 
which he entitled “ Monarchic Tragedies,” voured to inspire him with his own sentiments 
and dedicated to the king. In 1613, he be- and with a more c'nliglitened love of his coun- 
came gentleman usher to prince Chailes, and try, at length resolved to disinherit liini, in or- 
received the honour of knighthood ; and in der to avoid the certain overthrow of all his 
1621 king James made a grant to him of plans, if followed by such a successor. The 
Nova Scotia, w’lth a view to colonization. This Czarovitch a])pearcd to consent ; but taking ad - 
scheme was further sanctioned by Charles 1, vantage of the absence of his father from Rus- 
who appointed him lord lieutenant of that co- sia, he made his escape to the em]ieror of Ger- 
lony, and founded the older of Nova Scotia many, his brother-in-law. The imperial court 
baronets in Scotland, the members of which com caled him some lime at Vienna, from w’hich 
were to contribute to the formation of the set- jdace he retired, first to Tnsjnuck, and subse- 
tlement. Sir William Alexander uas subsc- quently to Naples, until, his retreat being dis- 
quenlly made secretary of state for Scotland, covered by the Czar, hew'as induced to return 
and cieated vistount Ciinada and earl of Stir- to Moscow. On his arrival, his sword was 
hng. He died in 1640. IIis jioeins, which taken from him; he was conducted as a cri- 
make oiuj volume folio, possess much merit of minal into the presence of his father; and in 
the giaver kind. Jnmes I used to call lam his an assembly of the clergy and nobility the czar 
jiliiJosophic j) 0 <'t. — Biog, Ih it. caused him formally to renounce the succession. 

AJ.E\ \iNJIKK (Willi im) an able artist. At tlie same time, all his confidants were ar- 
boni at Maidstone in 1708. JIis father, who rested, some of wliom weie t‘xecutcd ; and his 
was a coadunaker, gave him a good education, mother Eudoxia was transferred to a monastery 
and sent him at an early age to study tlie fine near the lake of Ladoga. At last tlie unhappy 
arts ill London, wJiich he did uith so much prince was tiied, and by an excess of rigour 
su( cess, that he was selected to accompany the which it is difiicult on any theory to vindicate, 
embassy of lord JMa( artney to China. On his condemned to death. Ilis sentence was re- 
rctuni, besides his draw’ings in illustration of ported to him, and the next day he died in 
the work of sir George Staunton, he published jirison, a victim to his owm weakness and the 
a splendid one of his own, entitled ” The Cos- merciless severity of his extraoidinary parent, 
tume of China,” which obtained so much no- Alexis left a son, who ascended the thi one after 
tice that he w’as induced to publish a second the death of the empress Catherine. Opinion 
part. At the time of his death, in 1816, he is much divided as to the motives and neces- 
w’as keeper of the aiiiiipiities at the Rritish sity for this unnatural sacrifice. It was of course 
Museum, w here lie made drawuiigs of the an- vindicated by Peter, as demanded by the inter- 
cient marbles and terra cotta, published in 3 ests of his rising empire. Tlic fate of Alexis 
vois. 4to, by Mr 'f’aylor Combe. — Cent, Mag. fonns at once a comparison and contrast with 

ALEXIS, u Greek coiiuc poet, born at Thu- that of Don Carlos of Spain, the immolated 
rium, a colony of the Athenians, in Lucania. son of Philip 11. The former suffered for his 
He came to Athens when young, and instructed predilection for ancient institutions and ideas ; 
Menander, who was his nejihcw, in diamatic the latter, lor his implied attachment to the 
composition. He ffourished in the time of iiew' light that was then rising up iu Europe, — 
Alexander, Pj. C. 323. A few fragments of Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

Ills works alone remain, which are to be found ALEXIS (William) a Rencdictine monk 
in tlie Vetustissimorum AuthorumGra'Corum and prior of JJussi-au-Perche, wras living in 
Poemata,” 1570. — Vossius. 1505. He left various jiieces of poetry which 

ALEXIS (Michaelovttch ) czar of Russia, in his owm time were much esteemed. For a 
was bom in 1630, and succeeded his father monk his subjects are curious, the following 
Michael in 1646. Alexis, who w’as prede- being his principal works : 1. “ Four Chants 
cessor and fatlier to l*eter the Great, was royaux, presented at the games du Puy at 
an able monarch, and the first Russian ruler Rouen,” 4to ; 2. “ Le Passetems de tout 
wdio acted on the policy of a more intimate Homme et de toiite Femme,” Paris, 8vo and 
connexion with the other states and nations of 4to, which is a grave performance on the mi- 
Europe. He preceded his celebrated son in sery of man from the cradle to the grave ; 
measures for the civilization and political and 3. Le grand Blason des Faulses .Vmours,” 
commercial improvement of Russia. Alexis, 4to, Paris, 1493, being a ditilogue on die evils 
by his diversion of the Turkish arms, much produced by love. Alexis is Tery circumspect 
contiibuted to the celebrated victory of John on these subjects, wliicli, sstys one of his Lio* 
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grapliers, was not always the case with even 
monkish writers in the age m wiiich he lived. 
— Biog, Univcnelle, 

ALFARABI, an eminent Arabian philoso- 
pher in the tenth century, a native of Farab, in 
Asia Minor. He wrote manv treatises on the 
different parts of the Aristotelean philosophy, 
winch were read not only among the Arabs, 
but by the eastern Jews, who then began to 
attend to the w'orks of Aristotle, IIis treatise 
“ JJe IntelJigentiis” W’^as published with the 
works of Avicenna, Venice, 1496 ; another, 
** He Causis,” is in Aristotle’s works, accom- 
panied by a commentary by Averroes. His 
“ Opusculavaria” were printed at Paris, 1638 ; 
and lie obtained much reputation in his day by 
a species of Encyclopedia, the MS of which is 
in the FiScurial, wherein he gives a brief defi- 
nition of various branches of science and art. 
He du‘d at Damascus in 950 . — BiOg. Univ, 
ALFENUS VARUS(Puiii.ius)acelebrated 
Roman lawyer, born in the year of Rome 713. 
He became consul, and is mentioned by Horace, 
and with great apj)robatioii by Virgil. He first 
made those collections of the civil law which 
are termed digests ; he is (pioted by Aulus Gel- 
lius, but none of his woiks are extant. — JhuL 

ALFJEKl (Vrriofiio) an Italian poet of 
a noble f.imily, born at Asti in Pn‘dinont, 
January 17, 17 J 9. He xvas educated at 
'furin, where, ’\^ith great strength of lemjier, 
he exhibited very little talent, and still less 
iiidustiy. At the age of six'teen Ik quitted 
Ills studies with the acquirement of no ac- 
complishment but that of riding, fuid along 
with It an excessive attachment to horses. 
His next pursuit was travelling; and in 
the three or four succeeding jears he \isited 
nearly all the (3iristian countries of Em ope. 
’J’o England he repaired twice in the course of 
tliat ])eriod, and duiing the hist visit of seven 
months, distinguished himself merely by atlairs 
of gallantry. On las return to Turin, a jias- 
sionate attacbmeiit to a lady of (juahty first 
turncul bis attention to literature and poetry ; 
and after bome imperfect attempts, lie com- 
pleted a ti agetly c ailed Cleoputia, i^luili be 
piocured to be acted at 'ruriii in 1773, xvitb a 
small j)iece b} way of farce, also written by lane 
self, wliich he named “ The J\>ets.” 'J’lie 
paitial success of these attempts opened 
a new existence to Alfieri, who with cha- 
racteiistn aiduur immediately resolved as- 
siduously to cultivate his own language and 
the Latin, to study the best authors m both, 
and to follow up dramatic composition u]>on 
certam priiicijiles invented by lamscif. 'Hie 
result of this determination wns the produc- 
tion of fourteen dramas in the following seven 
years, together with several pieces in jirose 
and verse, a translation of Sallust, A TTea- 
lisp on 'J'yraany,” “ Etruria Avenged,” a poem 
in four cantos, and five odes on tlie Ainencaii 
Revolution. In the course of this time, Al- 
fieri had obtained the hand of the widow of 
the last miserable l*rcten(h'r, a princess of the 
house of Scliomberg, usually called the coun- 
tess of Albany (sec At.banx) ; and m her com- 
pany he visited France, in ordei to print his 
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theatre to which he continued to add new 
tragedies. Alfieii beheld tlie opening of the 
Revolution with the feelings of a lover of li- 
berty, and even strongly recorded them in an 
ode on the taking of the l^astile. 'I’lie horrors 
jiroduced by the melancholy reaction of centu- 
ries of bad government soon however drove 
him from France, leaving behind him jiropcrty 
in the funds, furniture, paper, and books, all 
which were confiscated. From this time, w'ith 
more resentment than philosojjhy, lie always 
expressed the most decided antipathy to the 
French people, and even disavow’ed such of his 
early works as breathed the language of poli- 
tical freedom. At the age of forty -eight he 
began to study the Greek language, from which 
he made several translations, and dedicated 
himself so laboriously to literature, especially 
satire and the drama, as to jiroduce a dis- 
order of winch he died at Florence on the 3d 
Octob'^r 1803. He W'as interred in the church 
of St Croix in that cajntal, wdieie ins widow 
erected a s})lendid nioimment to J)is menioiv, 
executed by C!aiiova, and had it j.l'ued be- 
tween tlie tombs i»f jHitliael Viigido and 5Ia- 
clnavel. Allien wrote the somew’liat too llut- 
teiiiig instiqition for his ow'n tomb, also liis 
life, jiubhshed at Fans 1809, and in laighsh, 
at London, 1810. Jliese memoirs, il some- 
what too self-coinjii.Kcnt, are not without in- 
terest, and show, like more recent nistdiicis, 
the mixed operation of < arly notions of rank, 
fortune, and self-conseijuence, on the jnin- 
and conduct of men of genius w’lo aie 
born to inbcTit tliem. ’JEe character of Al- 
lieii was too strong and impulsive to be either 
idulosoydiical oi amiable ; and bis politu- d 
opinions lollowed tlie bent of his teiiqier, being 
hastily taken up and as hastily Isid down. 
'J’hai mind, howexei, whidi can follow' up a 
life of early dissqmtion by a steady determi- 
nation to become distinguished m liteiature, 
w'ltli much of the preparatory attainineiit to 
acqmie, is one of extiaordinary eiieigy; and 
such was that of Alficui. His postliumous 
woiks w’^ere puldislied at Florence in J8t)-J, and 
Jus dramas hai c been translated both into French 
and Lnghsli. His tragedies, the dr.imaiis jier- 
soii.e of which are for the most part Gieek and 
Roman, exhibit stiength of ccniception and 
gieat occasional energy ; but looking to nature, 
they aim too much at lofty exjiressioii and 
foicible thoughts. They hd' e of late how- 
ever excited considerable attention ; and more 
than one dramatist has sought after comjiara- 
tive originality by the stuily of them, — Bmg. 
Unir. Life / v 

ALFORD (Michael) an English Jesuit 
horn in London in 1587, who, after studying 
at J.ouvam and residing at Rome, remained m 
the J-aiglish metropolis as a inissionai y from 
tlie Society of Jesus tor thirty years. Ho died 
at St Ome rs in lOoiJ, and left tw'c> books on 
ecclesiastical history, Britannia illustrala,** 
-Ito, Antwerp, lo4 1 , and “ Aiinalcs JVclesias- 
tic'i Britannorum, Saxommi, Aiiglorum, ’ ibid 
4to. — Aicoltions Kng. Ihst. Lih. 

.ALFHF.D (mm Gain.) TldsAnpio- 
Sdxoii monardi, on a cf the most illustrioui 
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rulers on record, was the youngest son of Ethel- 
wolf king of the West Saxons, and bora at 
Wantage, Berks, A. D. 849. At tlie early age 
of five years he was sent by his fatlier with a 
large retinue to Home, when he was confirmed, 
or, as some writers assert, royally anointed by 
pope Leo IV, Soon after his return he accom- 
panied his father again to the same capital ; 
and it is supposed that by this early travelling 
his dawning faculties received the favourable 
direction by which they were subsequently so 
admirably distinguished. Ethelwolf died when 
Alfred was in his tenth year, and was succeed- i _ _ 

ed successively by his elder sons Etlielbald, ' sures to defend his kingdom from future de 
Etlielbert, and Ethelred, by the last of whom * predations. He erected castles and fortrf ssc's 
Alfred was employed as his chief minister and in proper situations, formed a militia, and 
general. In 871 a Danish force, which had above all got together an armed fleet of one 
successfully invaded England in 866, under ' hundred sail of the ships of war of the period, 
the command of Hinguar and Ilubba, marched , which he manned partly with his own Mibpu t's. 
to Heading, and mastered both town and castle, and partly witli Frisians. He also besieged 
Ethelred and Alfred immediately collected and recovered the city of London from the 
a force, which they led against the Danes, Danes, which he found in a miserable condi- 
and obtained a victory, hut w’ere soon after j tion, but repaired and maintained as a fortress, 
routed, in return, near Devizes, when Etliclred i In 89:>, an interval of sime yeais having 
received a wound which tenninated his exist- elajised, a Danish fleet, after ravaging the 
ence, leaving to Alfred, then in his twenty- coast of France, disembarked a large force in 
second year a crown in defence of wdiich he j Kent, which was checked by Alfred. He had 
w'as called into immediate action. • Hia first then to tuni his attention to the rebellious ('])e- 
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them to surrender. Such were tlieir numbers, 
that Alfred, with equal policy and humanity, 
sought to transform them into subjects, and 
gave them settlements in East Anglia and 
Nortliumberland, on condition of allegiance to 
him, and conversion to Christianity. 'J'he ex- 
pedient succeeded ; Alfred himself stood spon- 
sor for Guthrum at the font ; and, wit!) the ex- 
ception of one incursion up tlie Thames, tlie 
country was for a long time free from Danisli 
ravages. On this happy re-establishmcnt, Al- 
fred exerted himself with all the energy of his 
’ wise and persevering character to adopt mea- 


conflict with his formidable enemies the Danes, 
at Wilton, was unsuccessful j but they subse- 
quently agreed to a jieace wiiicii they violated. 


rations of his new subjects in East Anglia anrl 
Northumberland, who appeared suddenly with 
a fleet on the w’estern coast. All these aniio\- 


and, in consequence of a great naval victory ‘ ances however were finally i ut down by the 
obtained by Alfred, came to terms a second ' vigour and abilities ol the king ; and he closed 
time, - The arrival of new* hordes, however, so ' the whole warfare by the capture of some Nor- 
increased their number in Wiltshire, that the thumbrian Danes, wiio w^ere ravaging in the 
Saxons, in desjiair, could not be brought to W’est, and whom, after a legal Inal at Win- 
make head against them ; and Alfred himself, Chester, lie executed as pirates and enemies of 
laying aside all marks of roy.dty, took shelter civilized society. The remainder of the hie of 
in the house of one of his own neatherds. ' Alfred was peaceable ; for such was now his 
While in this obscure retreat, a little adventure , high character, that the Danish settlers on the 
occurred to him of which most of our I'higlish eai»t and the nortli, on his H]>])Tuacb, humbly 
historians take notice. The w oman of the liouse submitted. The Welch also acknowledged his 
having placed some cakes before the lire to authority; and at the exjiense of fifty -six but 
toast, as Alfred w'as sitting by, trimming his ties, in which he had been personally engaged 
bow and arrows, she took it for granted that he by sea and land, he found liimself iindisjiuted 
would attend to them. Intent on what he W’as king of the island as far as the frontiers of 
doing, the King suffered the cakes to burn Scotland. Great and active howcTcr as Alfred 
w’ithoutobservationjW’hich so enraged the good ajqieais in w’urlike exploits, as a legislator, 
woman, that she rated him soundly, and doubted a reformer of manners, and a jiromoter of 
not that he would be reaily enough to eat leaniing and the arts, his overlions were still 
wdiat he w’as so little inclined to attend to. ‘ more extraordinary. W itliout entering info 
Soon after, collecting a few^ faithful followers, j the controversy regarding the originality of 
he took possession of the small isle of Athclney, ' many of his admirable institutions, or how far 
formed by the confluence of the 1 one and the ^ they w’ere modifit ations of law’s and usages 
Parrot, in Somersetshire, wdience lie sallied common to the '^axon and Gennan tubes, he 
out occasionally with piofound secresy, and ‘ undeniably embodied them into a system, and 
beat oft* the unguarded quarters of the Danes in * thereby, according to the aritKjiiary Spelman, 
his neighbourhood. At length, understanding laid the foundation of the common law of Eng- 
tliat Odun earl of Devonshire had obtained a land. The institution of the tnal by jury, at- 
fiignal victory over the Danish leaderHubba, and . tributed to him. Sir William JJlackstone con- 
taken the famous magical standard of the raven, | jeetures that he only adojited find improved ; 
he left his retreat, and proceeding towards and the same observation is extended by 
the camp of Guthrum, the Danish prince, in Whitaker and others to the division of the 
the disguise of a harper, remained several country into shires, hundreds, and titliings, for 
days m^ing his observations at leisure. He purposes of judicature and police. It is cer- 
then summoned his nobles with their followers tain how’ever that the general survey of the 
to a general rendezvous on the borders of Sel- j kingdom, called tlie “ Winchester Book,” th j 
wood Forest, and first defeating the enemy hi I origin of that of Domesday, was compiled b/ 
battle, be surrounded their camp and compelled I the order of Alficd. Judicial administration 
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germa to have engai^ed no small share of tht 
attention of tihis patriotic monarch ; for, in ad- 
dition to his regulations in favour of general 
and equal justice, he severely punished delin- 
quency in any of its functionaries. The poli- 
tical constitution of England is also piesumcd 
to be indebted to Alfred for the settlement of 
one of its principal features — a regular convo- 
cation of the states. His great council, con- 
sisting of bishops, earls, aldermen, and thanes, 
was by an express law called together twice 
a year m London, for the better government 
of the realm. In other circumstances he also 
showed a most paternal regard for the welfare 
of his people, dedicating a laige portion of his 
revenues to rebuilding tlie cities mined by the 
Danes, erecting new ones, and rebuilding and 
restoring the monasteries and otlier religious 
foundations. His encouragement of leaining 
w'as as distinguished as his own pioiitiency, 
considering the age in which he lived, when, 
whatever received the name, was confined to 
the ecclesiastics, and even of tliese Alfred com- 
plained that there weie very low south of the 
Humber who understood the seriice of the 
church, or could translate a single juece of 
Latin into English. 'J''o remedy this defect, he 
invited men of learning to Ins court, from all 
parts, and placed them at the head of semina- 
ries in ^unous parts of his kingdom, lie has 
been called the original foundci of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, or at all events is said to 
have founded Unnersity College, Ox m ; but 
there is reason to believe, from the recent re- 
searches of Whitaker and Smith, that these 
assertions are not absolutely correct. However 
these antiquarian points may be settled, it is 
admitted tliat he greatly imiiroved the system 
of education there. Alfred himself may be 
said to stand at the licad of the list of royal 
authors j so many -works indeed are attributed 
to him, tliat in order to keep w’lthm the 
bounds of credibility, it must be presumc-d tliat 
he only pationi/ed many of the voluminous 
translations into Anglo-Saxon -w hich bear his 
name. Versions of Orosius, of Hede, of Boe- 
thius, of several pieces of St Giegory, of .'Ksoj)’s 
Fables, of various religious w’orks, iiu hiding the 
Psalter, together -wdlh several collections of 
legal and historical matters aic attributed to 
the pen of Alfred. In the tianslalion of Orosius 
is also an account of a voyage, made under his 
patronage, for the discoveiy of a north ea^^t 
passage ; and he even fitted out an exptdition 
to carry alms to tlie Christians of St Thomas 
in the East Indies, in w’hich sliijjs he 11 ‘ceived 
back commodities of the country . 'Jo accom- { 
plish all these things, as the nicest distribution 
of his time and his revenue was essential, he 
appears to have entered into the most striit 
arrangement for the employment of both. 'Fo 
crown his great public character, Alfred is de- 
scribed as one of the most mild and amiable of 
men in private life ; of a temper serene and 
cheerful, affable, kind, and merciful ; and al- 1 
though eminently pure in liis owii conduct and 
manners, not averse to society, or to iniioc-ent 
recreation. He was also personally w-^ell-fa- 
vaared, possessing a handsome and vigorous 
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form, and a dignified and engaging aspect. 
Aftei reigning twrenty-eight years and a half, 
this illustrious prince died, according to some 
accounts A. D. 900 ; others say 901. By his 
queen .^ilswitha he had three sons and three 
daughters ; one of Ins sons died in his father’s life 
time ; the second, Edward the Elder, succeeded 
him. One of his daughters, named iEthelfleda, 
married to an earl of Mercia, seems to have 
inherited die greatest portion of liis talents. 
In this age of critical research, some doubts 
have been throwm on the accuracy of the uii- 
inixed ])anegyric of the monkish authors, from 
w'hose writings this history of Alfred is chiefly 
collected. But however his benefactions to 
the church and to religious and learned men 
may be supposed to have influenced them — as 
if borne aw^ay by the strength of a character, 
it w'as scarcely in their nature to conceive 
or consequently to invent — the cjualities and 
actions ascribed to him are of a fai higher class 
than such as usually form themes for monkish 
praise. Meitber is thcie any contradiction of 
their general testiinony from other quailers ; 
and it w'ould imt }>e well to cavil away the at- 
tributes of an exalted character, whose name is 
associated with the ongin of some of the heal- 
thiest institutions in the country, in compliment 
to h\ jiercntK ism on the one hand, or a party bias 
on the other. At jiresent, the history of Al- 
fred, attending to the times in wdiich tie li\cJ, 
picseiits the picture of the most perfect union 
of monarch, })atrJot, and man, on record ; — one 
of those fine examples of a kindly admixture 
of the elements of greatness and of goodness, 
wrhich are so seldom witnessed among man- 
kind, but which occasionally exist as blessini^s 
m their own age, and models for all succeeu- 
ing ones. — iheg. it, Hume, 

AIERET), an English bishop of the tenth 
century. He possessed great learning for his 
time, and is author of a treatise “ I)e Natuns 
Herum,” “ Life of Adelmus,” and a “ History 
of tlie Abbey of Aliilmsbury,” — Hwg. Brit, 

ALFRED, an Englishman of the thirteenlli 
century, sumamed the Ehilosopher.’* He 
W'as much esteemed by the court of Rome, 
and attendc'd cardinal Ottoboni the legate to 
England. He is author of five books on the 
Consolations of Boctliiiis, and others upon por- 
tions of tlie Physics of Aristotle. He died 

iiro.— 

ALGAROTTI (Francis) an able, critical 
wTiter, the son of a rich merchant at Venice, 
where he w’as bom in 17 12. Having finished a 
learned and liberal education at the university 
of Bologna, lie commenced his travels caily, 
and his visit to England most likely led to his 
W'ork entitled, ** New'tonianismo per le Daiiie," 
or New'tonianism for the Ladies, in which the 
** Plurality of Worlds’' of Fontenelle, on the 
philosophy of Descartes, W'as doubtless his 
model. Like that well-knowm production, it 
forms, in the way of dialogue, a good iiojmlar 
view” of the subject, a little disfiguied by an 
affectation of wit and gallantry, pardonable in 
an Italian and a young man. He afterw'arda 
visited Beilin, where he was inuvh caressed 
by Frederic the Great, who bestowed on him 
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the post of chamberlain, the order of merit, 
and the title of count ; and he was afterwsirds 
v»'ry similarly entertained and noticed by 
Stanislaus king of Poland. In both these cir- 
cles he was regarded as a man of letters, a 
wit, a philosopher, and one of the first con- 
noisseurs of tlie day in tlie fine arts, lie did 
much to reform tlie Italian opera, and wirote 
verses with sentiment and elegance, lie died 
wit^i pliilosophical comjiosure at Pisa in 1764, 
wdiere he erected a mausoleum for himself, on 
which he directed the inscription of tlie fol- 
lowing words: “Hie .Tacet Algarottus, sed 
non omnis” — “ Here lies Algarotti ; but not 
all of liim an allusion to the vitality of his 
fame, obviously taken from the Non omnis 
mortar of Horace. His works are collected in 
four volumes 8vo, Leghoni, 17()5. They are 
literary, critical, and philosopliical, and dis]>lay 
spirit and depth, but sometimes at the expense 
of nature and simplicity. I'hey have been 
translated into French, English, and most of 
the modem languages. — Nour, Diet, Ihst, 
ALI, the son of Abu Taleb, uncle of Ma- 
homet. When tlie impostor assembled liis 
kinsmen, and declared Ins {prophetic mission, 
he asked wdiich among tliein would be Ins 
vizier : I am the man,” exchumed the youth- 
ful Ali, then of tlie age of fourteen ; “ whoever 
rises against thee, 1 will dash out his teeth, 
tear out his eyes, break his legs, np up his 
belly ; O prophet, I uill be thy vizier over 
them.” All ke]>t his word ; distinguished both 
by eloquence and valour, he became one of the 
main pillars of the n(>w faith, and obtained the 
name of the “ Lion of God, always victorious.” 
He also received Fatima, the daughter of the 
prophet, in marriage, by whom he had chil- I 
dreii, during the life time of their grandfather. 
He was thus on every account deemed the 
successor of the prophet, hut was notwith- 
standing preceded by Abubeker, Omar, and 
Othman; and even w'hen recognized calijih 
after tlie death of the last of the three, lie had 
to contend for the dignity witli JMoawiyaii, and 
finally lost liis life by assassination at Kuta, in 
the sixty-third year of his age 'J'here was 
something of grandeur in the jirimitive simph> 
city and fanatical heroism of the first fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, and Ali formed one of the 
most conspicuous examples of tlie conjunction. 
The Mahometan schism caused by the muider 
of Ali is well knowm ; and his sect is called 
Shiites or lieretirs, by the Sounites or ortho- 
dox. I'he Persians, a part of the Usbec Tartars, 
and some of the princes of India, remain fol- 
lowers of All to this day. From Ali a nume- 
rous posterity has descended, who alone are 
allowed to wear green turbans, in honour of 
their descent from the prophet. There is 
extant, among various writings attributed to 
Ali, a collection of a hundred maxims or sen- 
tences, which have been translated by Go- 
lius and Ockley. — D'Herheht, 

ALI (Beg) a man of extraordinary learning 
and attainments, considering the disadvantages 
under which he laboured. He is said to have 
bfoii bom in Poland, of Christian parents, but 
was kidnapped in his infancy by a horde of 
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roving Tartars, who sold him to the Turks, in 
whose language and religion he was educated. 
His skill in languages procured him at leugtli 
the post of chief dragoman or interpreter to 
the court, while his leisure hours were em- 
ployed in translating the Bible into the tongue 
of his adopted country. Dangerous as the 
avowal would have been, he had unquestion- 
ably a strong bias towards the faith ol ins an- 
cestors, and but for Ids death, which took 
}>lace suddenly in 1675, would have abjured 
Mahometanism, llie work by W’hj<h he is 
principally kiioum to Europeans is a very inte- 
resting account of the religious ceiemonies, 
pilgrimages, &c. of the Turks. Of this trea- 
tise there is a Latin translation by Suuth. — 
Moreri, 

ALI (Brv) a Greek, son of aNatolian priest, 
was bom in 172». By liis valour and dlnhties 
be raised liimsclf from the condition of a shivt 
to sujireme power in Egypt. At the age of 
thirteen he became the prey of robb ts, and was 
sold by them to a subaltern officer of janissa- 
ries, who reared and adopted him, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining his attachment. This he 
evinced on the murder of his jiation by a Cir- 
cassian named Ibrahim, on whom he retaliated 
the assassination with his own hand. 'J'he 
Porte sentencing liim m consequence to lose 
his head, Ah avoided the execution of the fir- 
Iman by flight, first to Jerusalem, and subse- 
quently to Jaffa. J'he well-knoivn mutalnlity 
' of affairs and opinions in that (juarter of the 
globe soon restored him not only to safety but 
to power. J'he Circassian faction was de- 
stroyed, and Ali obtained the reins of govern- 
ment, which I’e contiived for a while to ren- 
der popular ; Ins decisions and actions being 
maiked by far greater humanity and equity 
than is the usual cliaractenstic of Eastern des- 
potism. In 1768, during the hostilities tlien 
raging betw^'cn the J'urks and tlie Kussians, 
he disjiatched an auxiliary force of 12,000 men 
to the aid of the Ottoman cause, hut so little 
gratitude did Ins efforts excite, that his death 
W'as even at that moment determined upon in 
tlie divan. Gaining intimation of this resolu- 
tion, All, as a measure at once of safety and 
revenge, declared open w'ar against tlie Porte, 
and even mari])ed his tino])S against the Grand 
Seignor’s dominioiis in Syria and Arabia ; but 
a Mameluke, to whom he had confided the 
command of tliem, by name Ahou Daliab, re- 
volting with many of the subordinate beys, in 
the hojie of rising on the ruins of his master, 
Ali was again forced to fly from Cairo to Gaza. 
Here lie succeeded in organizing a considera- 
ble army, which he led into action against his 
antagonists on the thirteenth of April l77J. 
J’reachery and desertion, however, again per- 
vaded liis troojis in the moment of battle ; and 
All rushing in despair into the tliickest of the 
fight, was at length cut down, after defending 
himself with a degree of dijsperate valour that 
has never perhaps been exceeded. Although 
disabled, he was not killed upon the spot, but 
died of the wounds he had received, aliout a 
w'eek subsequent to the anlc*), in the hands 
of his conquerors. He yna [tossessed of a 
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strong mind and considerable genius, with 
more generosity of temper and less ferocity 
than are common among his compatriots. He 
was slain in the prime of manhood, having 
just attained his forty-fifth year. — Votneif*s 
6]yrta. 

ALISON (Richard) one of the ten com- 
posers who, by command of Elizabeth, adapted 
the Psalms to music. They were first pub- 
libhed in 1594. — Jlio"-. Diet, Mas, 

ALKMAAR (IIi.nry d’) a satirical poet of 
Germany, who flourished in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His name acquired great reputation on 
ac;coont of a production entitled “ I'he Fable 
of Reynard,” though it has been doubted w'he- 
ther Nicholas Baumann, a native of Friesland, 
was not the real author of tlio poem sent into 
the world under tliis assumed appellation. 
Baumann died in 1503. The book, which is 
ingeniously put together, has since been edited 
by Coltshed. — Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

ALLAIS (T)tNUs Vairasse d’) author of a 
fictitious liistory of the Scvaramluans, a politi- 
cal romance, publi.slu'd in 1 G77, and some otlier 
pieces which met willi a suet ess much iiiie- 
rior to that of the foimer He was born in 
Languedoc, at llie jilace whence he took his 
surname. Coming to England in 1665 he en- 
tered the navy, and served in the fleet com- 
manded by the duke of 5 oik, afterwards James 
II. He subsequently returned to Ins native 
country, and gained a hvehliood by teacliing 
the English laiigudgc at l*aiis, where he died. 
—Jhul. 

ALLAN (David) a Scottish portrait and 
historical painter of the preceding century, 
born at Edinburgh. Aftei a long study at 
Rome, where he washonourably distinguished, 
he was in 1780 appointed master ot the aca- 
demy established m Edinburgh f(/r diflusing 
a knowledge of the principle-^ of the fine arts. 
There are several engiaviiigs fioin his pictures, 
one of w’hkh, entitled th<* “ Origin of Paint- 
ing, or the Corinthian 51 aid diauing the Sha- 
dow of her Lover,” is uell known. Mr. Allan 
died in 179(), highly esteemed . — Supplement to 
Walpole's Vanileis. 

ALLAN (Giorcje) a respectable attorney 
of Darlington in Yorkshire, distinguished by 
his pursuits and acquisitions as an antiquary . 
He had a printing-juess in his own liouse, 
where he superintended tlie ])rinting of many 
curious tracts, the first of nhicli was “llie 
Recommendatory Letter of t)liver Cromwell 
to William Lenthall, Es(j. speaker of the 
House of Commons, for electing a College 
and University at Durham,” itc. 4to. Being 
possessed of twenty manuscrijit volumes, re- 
lating to the counties of Durham ainl Nor- 
tliumberland, betpieathed to him by the com- 
piler, the Rev. '1 liomas Randale, he published 
an addiess to the public relative to the com- 
pletion of a civil and ecclesiastical history of 
the county palatine of Durham ; and when Mr 
Hutchinson cai'iied this jdan into execution, 
Mr Allan liberally communicated his MSS and 
advice. I le also presented to the Society of An- 
tiquaiies of London twenty-six quaito volumes 
of MSS chiefly got together by the Rev. Wil- 
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liam Smith, formerly of University College, anl 
rector of JMelsonby in 5 orkshire. Mr Allan 
died in 1800. — Gent. Mag. 

ALLAllUS or ALLACCl (Lko) a Greek 
physican and man of letters, afterwards libra- 
nan of the Vatican at Rome, and a professor in 
the Greek college there. He was bom in the 
island of Scio in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, and attained to much eminence in 
polite literature as well as in jiolemical divi- 
nity. He died in 1669 at the age of 83. 
Nothing could exceed the devotion of Allatius 
to the see of Rome. His talents were consi- 
derable and his learning extensive ; but his 
endless digressions and the irrelevancy of 
many of Ids arguments to the subject matter 
on which he is treating, detract much from the 
value of his writings, which are numerous, and 
relate principally to theological questions and 
])oints of discipline. An anecdote is told of 
liim rather beneath the dignity of a philoso- 
pher, — that he used but one pen for upwards 
of 40 years, and shed tears when it at length 
became utterly unserviceable. Bayle alludes 
with some liurnour to his vacillating dis}) 0 si- 
lioii ami indecision of chciractcr, and relates 
that when the question was ])ut to him by 
pope Alexander AH, wliy he declined taking 
holy oiders ? his reply was, that he refrained 
in order that he might not be precluded from 
marr^ung. “ Why then do you not many 
was the rejoindiT. ** TJiat 1 may not be pre- 
vented fiom raking oiders,” returned Allatius. 
The j>rincipal works of Allatius aic — J. “ Deli- 
hris ecclesidsiiiis (jra»coruin,” Baris, 1645 ; 2. 

De Ecclcsiifc Occidentahs etOrieiitalis perpe- 
tua consensioue,” Cologne, 1648 ; 3. ** De 'i’em- 
plis Gnreorum rocentiouhus,” Cologne, 16 k>, 
4to ; 4 . *‘Gra*cia’ Orthodoxa* Scriptoi es>,” Rome, 
16*)‘J and 1057, 2 vols. 4to ; 5. “ Eustathius 
Antoi henus in hexamerou et de Engastnmy- 
tho,” lyons, 1624, 4to ; 6. ** Symmichta et 
s^mmiha, sive opusiolorum Giaxorum ac La- 
tinoruiu A’l'tustioium ac recentiorum,” (’ologne, 
16.1.3, fol ; 7. “ \])es Libana^,” Rome, 1033, 
an account of all the learned men who flou- 
rished at Rome fiom 1630 to 1632 ; 8. “ Dra- 
maturge, ” an a!})habeti( al collec tion of all the 
Italian diamatic 'SMiiks oi liis tune ; 9. *' Boeti 
antichi raccolti da Codici mamisinti della bib- 
liotheca Aiiticanae Bai henna,” Naples, 1661, 
8vo, &.C. — Baple. Moien. 

ALLLCHU (Ai.fxANDi iO an Italian sati- 
lical and humorous ])oet, of the latter end of 
the sixtt».nth century. He was boin at Flo- 
reiic'e, and stnved in the aimy, hut aftervards 
became an ecclesiastic. His iiriiiciji.d woiks 
in builesque poetry are — “ Rime piaceovoli/* 
*• Letttre di ser })oi Bedante,” and “ Fantas- 
tic a A i/ioiii di Barii d.i Boxzohitico.” liieso 
productions are published togeiher in a volume, 
which has become very scaue. Allegri left 
other poetry in the hands of his family, which 
has never been published, together with a 
tiagecly called Idoinencus, and several Latin 
poems of considerable jiretension in that spe- 
cies of comjiositioii. — liufg. ( uiv, 

ALI.EtiRI, see Coiutrc,io. 

ALLEGRI (^Gregorio) a celebn^ed Ro- 
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man musician, the Miserere of whose compo- 
sition is still sung during passion week in the 
papal chapel. Excommunication is the 
nalty denounced on any who shall copy it: 
nevertheless it was printed in London, under 
the superintendence of Dr liumey, in 17T1, 
Mozart is said to have written it down in score 
correctly from memory, after a second hearing. 
Allegri, w’ho was of the family of Correggio, 
died in 16512, and is buried at Rome in the 
Cliicsa Nova. — Biog, Diet. Mus. 

ALLEIN (.losEiMi) a non -conformist mi- 
nister in the reign of Charles II, author of a 
work entitled “ An Alarm to unconverted Sin- 
ners/’ which has gone through set^eral editions. 
His learning, piety, and inoffensive manners 
could not preserve him from the persecution 
levelled against all who held similar opinions 
at the Restoiation. lie was not only ejected 
from his benefice of Taunton in Somersetshire, 
but, persisting in officiating, was amerced by 
judge Foster in a fine of 100 marks, and com- 
mitted to llchester jail till the ])ayinent of the 
penalty. At the expiration of little more than 
twelve months he was released, his friends 
raising the money ; but his health being already 
ruined by confinement, his constitution gave 
way under it, and after lingering a few months, 
he died Novembei 1 688, at the early age of 
thirty-six, and was buiied in the church at 
l^aunton of which he had been the incumbent. 
He was born in 1623 at Devizes in \^'iIt- 
shire, and w-as educated at Oxford, in which 
university he was a member, first of Jincoln, 
afterwards of Corpus Christi college. — Biog. 
Brit. 

ALLEN (Thomas) an eminent scholar of 
the reign of Elizabeth, considered the first ma- 
thematician of his day. His skill in this his 
favourite pursuit laid him open to the same 
suspicion among the vulgar wdiich had fixed it- 
self upon Roger Bacon. He was generally re- 
puted to be a dealer in the black art, wliile his 
intimacy with Robert Dudley earl of licicester, 
who patronized and consulted him, drew down 
on him the accusation of endeavouring to bring 
about a marriage between his patron and the 
Queen, through the force of enchantment. 
Allen was a native of Staffordshire, born at 
Uttoxeter, and in the prosecution of his studies 
w’ent at an early age to Oxford, where he gra- 
duated, and obtained a fellowship in Trinity 
College. In 1570 he removed to Gloucester 
Hall, where he remained till his death in 1632, 
although a bisho])ric w^as at one time oficred 
in vain to tempt him from his retirement. He 
is the author of several astronomical treatises 
written in tlie Latin language, and he published 
an edition of Ptolemy's second and third books 
on Judicial Astrology. He also wTote a com- 
mentary on lilly, and on Bale’s account of 
British Autliors. — Jhid. 

ALLESTREE, or ALLESTRY,was bom in 
1619, at Uppington, in Shropshire, and was a 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, under Bus- 
by. During the civil wars he joined the Ca- 
valiers, and w^as present at the battle of Kein- 
ton, fought between Sir John Byron and the 
parliamentary forces. When Charles U was 
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driven from the kingdom, Allestry was em 
ployed as an emissary between him and the 
royalist party at home, on one of which expe- 
ditions he had a narrow escape, being seized 
at Dover on suspicion, which however he found 
means to obviate, and after a few weeks’ con- 
finement, W'as restored to liberty. After the 
Restoration, he took orders, and was m.ivle suc- 
cessively canon of Christ Church, king’s chap- 
lain, legius professor of divinity, and provost 
of Eton, from which latter situation lu i»‘tired 
in 1678, but survived Ids resignation only tw'o 
years. A treatise on tlie privileges of the 
university, of which he was so distinguished a 
member, and some sennons, are all that remain 
of his writings. He lies buried in Eton Cha- 
pel. — Ibid. 

\ ALLEYN (Edward) a celebrated actor in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and .Tames; still better 
knoiAni as the founder of Duluich College. He 
vras bom A.D. 1566, in London, in the pariah 
of St Botolph Bishopsgate. His predilection 
for tlie stage, for which he was eminently qua- 
lified by person and deportment, led him to 
embrace the theatrical profession very eaily. 
According to the testimony of Ben .Ion son and 
tlie other dramatists of the age, he was the 
first actor of the day, and of course j)layed 
leading characters in tlie iJlays of Shakespeare 
and J onson ; altliough, in consequence of tne 
names not being set against the parts in the 
old editions of those authors, his particular 
share in them is not ascertained. The cele- 
brity of Alleyn was such, that he drew crowds 
of spectators after him wherever he perfonned, 
so that, possessing some ])rivate jiatnmoiiy, 
with a careful and provident disposition, he 
soon became master of an establishment of his 
own, called the Fortune playhouse, in White- 
cross Street. He was likewise appointed keejKi* 
of the royal menagerie and bear garden, which 
offices are said to have jiroduced, for that age, 
the considerable income of ,500/. per annum. 
He was thrice married, and received por- 
tions with his two first wives, who produced 
him no issue to inherit it. Growing rii h from 
these various sources, he was led to distinguish 
himself by the foundation of Dulwich College, 
or hospit^ of God’s gift, for the maintenance 
of one master, one warden, and four uiimanied 
fellows of the name of Alien, three whereof 
were to be cicrgj'men, and the fourth a skilful 
organist ; also six poor men and as many wo- 
men ; and twelve poor boys, to be educated 
until the age of fourteen or sixteen, and tlien put 
out to some trade or calling. The credulous 
gossip Aubrey tells a ridiculous story of the 
origin of this donation in a fright endured by 
Alleyn, who saw a real devil on the stage, 
while himself jierforming a fictitious one in a 
drama by Shakespeare. After the college was 
built, he met with some difficulty in obtaining 
a charter for a settlement of the lands in mort- 
main, owing to the opposition of the lord chan- 
cellor Bacon, wdio doubted the utility of the 
institution, in comparison with others for which 
a similar favour had been refused. The very 
rational letter of tliis great man to the marquis 
of Buckingham on this subject is cxtiint 3 and 
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the interest of Alleyn must have been groat to 
get the better of such an opponent. lie was 
tlic first master of his own college ; and dying 
in 1626, was buried in the new chapel belong- 
ing to it. The lands forming the endowment 
of this singular institution having now become 
of great value, with no extension of the charity, 
a fellowship in it has become a very desirable 
object. Within tliese few years it has been 
brought into great additional notice by the ad- 
mirable collection of pictures of tlie best mas- 
ters, bequeathed by Sir Francis Bourgeois, for 
winch a handsome gallery has been erected 
and with due precaution, the public are freely 
admitted all the year round. A diary kept 
by Alleyn himself is in existence. — Bwg,Bru, 
^Ialone*s Shakeipeure, 

ALLIBOND (John) D. D. of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and afterwards rector of Brad- 
well, in Oloucestershire, where he died in 1658. 
He is chiefly known by a Latin poem of con- 
siderable humour, on the visitation to Oxford 
by the parliamentary visitors, entitled “ Rusti- 
ca Academije Oxoiiiensis, niiper refonnatio 
descriptio ; una cum comitiis ibidem, 1648, 
habitis.” A translation in veise nas subse- 
quently added, and three editions weie printed ; 
but the book is ncveitheless very scarce. — 
Wood\ Fasti. 

ALLlOiXI (Chahlis) a celebrated jdiysi- 
cian and professor of botany in the university 
of I’urin, who w'as bom in 1 72 i, and who tlied 
in 1804. His works, of which the following 
are the principal, ai erauch esteemed : 1. “Pe- 
demontii stirfiium rariorum specimen primum,*’ 
Turin, 1755, 4to ; 2. “ Oryctographue Pcdc- 
montan® specimen,"* Pans, 1757, 8vo, an 
account of the fossils of Piedmont ; 3. A me- 
dical treatise entitled “ Tractatio de Miliarum 
originc, progi'essu, natura, etcuratioue,” Turin, 
1758, 8vo ; 4. Stirinum ]ira*cipuarum littoris 
et agri IVu.Tensis ('niimi’ratio methodica,’" Pa- 
ris, 1757 ; 5. “Synopsis methodica horti Tau- 
riiiensis 6. A splendid and useful work, 
w’lth ninety- two plates, descrijitive of 2813 
pltiits, of which numy are iicw% which he 
found growing wuld iii Piedmont, entitled 
“ Flora Pedemonttina,” Turin, 1785, 3 vols, 
fol , 7. Some correction of and addition to 
the foregoing, under the title of “ Auctuarium | 
ad Flora Pedemontana,” 'J’uriii, 178‘h Haller j 
liighly regarded Allioiii, whose labours have | 
matenally contributed to the advancement of i 
medical and liotanical science. — Zheg. Unir. j 

ALIiX (Pi '1 1 lO l>oni at Alcnvon in France, 
a ministcT of tlie Reformed church at Bouen, 
and afterw’ards at Churentoii. 'I’lie repeal of the 
Edict of Nantes drove him to England, where 
he soon discovered a wonderful aptitude at 
acquiring the language, and afterwards distin- 
guished himself by some theological disqui- 
sitions levelled principally against pojiery. 
Among his w’litiiigs, which are numerous, the 
most est(‘emed are his reflections on the Scrip- 
tures, dedicated to .lames 11, first published in 
1688, and since reprinted among bishop Wat- 
son’s tlieological tracts. Bishop Horsley, in 
liis letters to Dr Priestley, spojiks highly of his j 
defence of the aiitient .lewish chuich against] 
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the objections of the Unitarians, printed in 
8vo in 1691. He also published, after the Ke- 
volution, a quarto w ork on the history of the 
chmehes of Piedmont, which he insenbed to 
William 111. Allix was held in much esteem 
for his learning and unaffected piety, which 
procured him the lucrative situation of treasurer 
of Salisbury, after he had taken the degree of 
doctor in divinity at an English university, 
^lis he enjoyed to his death, which took place 
in London on the 2lst of February, 1717, at 
the age of seventy-six . — Biog Brit. 

ALLY (Vizier) ex-nabob of Oude. This 
unfortunate individual, a striking example of 
Eastern vicissitude, was the adopted son of 
Ausuf ad Dowlah, late nabob of Oude. He 
was bom in 1781, being, as it is said, the son 
of a menial of the lowest description. His re- 
puted father, a w’ealtliy and eccentric prince, 
who had succeeded to the musnud or throne of 
Oude under the protection of tlie East India 
Company, was in the habit, whenever he saw 
a pregnant woman wdiose ajipearance pleased 
him, to invite her to Ins palace to he in : one 
of these w^omeii W’as the mother of vizier All) , 
w’ho, being a sprightly cliild, engrossed the 
affections of the nabob, and, in conioraiity with 
Mdhometmi custom, was by him finally adopted 
as Ills since ssor. A izier Ally succeeded ac- 
coidingly, but was soon deposed by the English 
goverameiit in favour of tlie brother of tlie late 
nabob. A pension of two lacks of rupees, or 
25,(KW)/. stt‘rlmg, v’as settled on tlio dejiosed 
I»iiice, who was ordered to remove from Lui k- 
now’ to the presidency. I le accordingly proceeded 
to Benares, to which place Mr Cherry the Com- 
pany’s agent was despatched, to make arran ce- 
ments for his proceeding to his destination. 
Shortly after his arrival, Mr Cherry having 
invited him to breakfast, he came attended by 
an armed retinue, and, after complainmg bit- 
terly of the treatment which he had received 
from the Company, gave a signal, on which 
his followers mshed in and cut to pieces Mr 
Cherry and his assistant Mr Graham. Tliey 
then proceeded to tlie house of iMr l^avis, an- 
other European resident, w'ho found means 
to hold them at bay until suciour arnved. 
On this, vizier Ally made liis escape into the 
territory of the rajali of Beiar, wdio, being 
])ressed by the East India Comjiany, at length 
agreed to give him up, on condition that his 
life should be spared. This proposal w’as ac- 
ceded t'' imd tlie unhappy man W'as for tlie 
remainder of his days, seventeen years and 
three month*?, confined in a kind of iron cage. 
Ills death taking place in JMay 1817, at the age 
of thirty-six. The adoption of any receptacle 
that might with jiropriety be called a cage, has 
been objected to as unbefitting the English name 
and character. — Ann. Biog. Forbes Oncntal 
Memoirs. 

ALMAGBO (Dirco) a Spaniard of very 
low origin, one of the original adventurers wdio 
accompanied Fiaiuis Jh/aiTO in his enterprize 
against the inhabitants of the New >Vorld. In 
tliis expedition. Ins valour, profligacy, and 
cruelty were ))retty equally displayed. In 1525 
he took Cusc-o, tlie antient capital of the Incas, 
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by storm ; when the barbarity exhibited by him ' 
towaids tlie unfortunate Atahualpa, or Ata- 
balipa, as he is sometimes called, the last mo- 
narch of the race of Manco Capac, and the 
horrid death to which he eventually put him, 
must ever hand down his name to the exe- 
'aration of posterity. Quarrelling with his com- 
panion about the division of their spoil and 
power, a schism ensued ; and, both factions 
taking arms, Almagro was defeated, made a 
prisoner by his rival, and strangled in 1538, 
at the age it is said of seventy-five. His son 
however succeeded m avenging him : the friends 
of his father rallying round him, assassinated 
PizaiTo in his turn, alter an obstinate resistance, 
in his own palaf:e, on the 26th July 1541. 
I’his outrage excited tlie attention of De Castro, 
viceroy of Peru ; and young Almagro, falimg 
into his power, was, witli a considerable num- 
ber of his party, executed by his orders in the 
following year. — liiog. Univeiselle. \ 

ALMA MON, caliph of Bagdat, and second 
son of Haroun Alraschid, succeeded his elder 
brother Amin in the year 814. Bom at a 
time when a love of science began to gain 
ground among the Saracens, he was carefully 
educated, and distinguished his reign by an 
assiduous encouragement of th(i cultivation of 
the sciences. For this purjiose, he collected 
from Greece all the works on science in that 
language, and procured skilful interpreters to 
translate them into Arabic. Almamon was 
himself an able astronomer, and made many 
obsemations on the obliquity of tlie ecliptic, 
lie also caused a degree of the meridian to be 
measvired, and revived the sciences in the East, 
to the production of many learned men in his 
own time, and long after him. A strong body 
of orthodox Mussiilinen, in the narrow spirit of 
a bigotry which has by no means been con- 
fined to Mahometanism, op])osed the learned 
and pliilosoplncal views of their ruler mi tlie 
ground of innovation and danger to the tme 
faith ; but Almamon, as became his cliaraeter, 
after exliibiting some disposition to resentment, 
wisely adopted the just exjiedient of uTiivorsal 
toleration llie conduct of this learned prince 
was also honourably exempt from the enielty 
and ferocity of the Easfern despot; mag- 
nanimously pardoning a rebellious uncle, and 
showing great generosity to the dejiressed house 
of All. in all respects indeed he appears to 
have been a mild, clement, and philosophic 
character. He unfortunately died at tlie age 
of forty-eight or forty-nine, after a reign of 
twenty years, by partaking too freely of dates 
and cold w’ater, on las return from an ex- 
pedition ; which catastrophe the zealots, who 
were offended at his religious liberality, called 
a judgment. This event took place in 833. — 
Univ, HUU Bruaker. 

ALMEIDA. There were two of this name, 
Francisco and Ixirenzo, father and son. Tn the 
earlier period of the Portuguese discoveries 
and conquests in the New World, Francisco the 
fatlier, who had served with much reputation 
in the wars of Grenada, was the first tliat re- 
ceived the appointment of viceroy of India, 
which was conferred upon him by Ji^maiiuel in 
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1505. After ravaging tlie coast of Africa in 
the course of his expedition, he suljected to 
the Portuguese dominion Quiloa, Onor, ('ana- 
nor, with other petty states, and in a desperate 
struggle carried by "storm and burnt tlie strong 
fortress of Panama, though defended by a re- 
solute garrison of 4000 men, while his own 
force scarcely exceeded 700. His son, who 
accompanied him, being now detached oii 
a separate expedition, subdued the island of 
; Ceylon, carried off 250,000 lbs. weight of cin- 
namon as the first fruits of his success, and im- 
posed on the country an annual tribute to the 
same amount. In a subsequent expedition 
against the combined fleets of tlie Arabians and 
Egyptians, he was less fortunate ; and hi& own 
ship, oveiw^helmed by the superiority of the 
force opposed to him, running aground, he and 
die whole of his crew, with the excepuon of 
about twenty who were overpowered and made 
jirisoners, fell in the action. His fatlier bore 
the intelligence of his death with mach finn- 
ness, declaring his intention to revenge rather 
chan to lament him ; and, neglecting the orders 
for his recal which arrived about this time 
from Europe, sailed for Dabul with tlie full 
determination of putting his throat into exe- 
cution. Nor w’as tliis menace a vain one : 
coming up with the enemy ’s fleet, he engaged 
and defeated it with a los^ of ujiwards of 4t)l)t) 
men. A diffeience had for some time existed 
between him and the rival of his glory, tlie 
celebrated Albuquerque : by the interposiUon 
of tlieir mutual friend, Coutigna, a rocouciha- 
tion now took place; and Almeida, resigning his 
cominand to the other, sailed for Portugal. 
Landing however during the voyage on the 
African coast, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cajie of Good Hope, a dispute arose between 
liis sailors and tlie natives, wducli terminated 
in hostilities ; and Almeida, receiving a thrust 
in the tliioat from the spear of a native, fell 
mortally w'ounded, while some of liis compa- 
nions, in an endeavour to rescue his body, w’eie 
I massacred to a man. — I'here w^as also a I'ortu- 
guese bishop, a Jesuit, called Apollin Aim's, 
of the same name and family, who suflered 
martyrdom in I'Uhiopia, W'liither he W'eut out 
as a missionary in 1 568, his ronqtanions, two 
otlier monks belonging to the same society, 
suffering with him. — MoiL Univ, Hist. 

ALMELOVEEN (InioDoiit Jansmn d*) 
bom in Holland, wheie he flounshed in the 
early part of the 18th century. He was a man 
of deep reading and research, the fruits of 
which he gave to the wrorld, not only in his 
learned illustrations of several autliors of anti- 
quity, but also in his “ Vitai Stephanorum,’* 
** Fasti Consulares,” and other classical woiks. 
He was a goodGteek scholar, and held a pro- 
fessorship of Greek, history, and physic, at 
Harderwick. He died at Amsterdam in 1742, 
— Nouv. Dirt. Hist. 

ALM ON (John) a political writer and 
publisher, was born at Liverpool about the 
year 1738, and educated at Warrington. In 
1748 he was apprenticed to a bookseller at 
Liveriiool, but in 1756 went to sea for some 
time, and on his return in 1758 came to Lon* 
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don, where he soon became known as a poli- 
tical writer and pamphleteer, and some time 
after as a bookseller. Of these labours the most 
distinguished were — “ 'fhe Conduct of lord 
George Sackville Examined "A Review of 
die Reign of his late Majesty,” (Geo. II) on 
his resignation in 1761 ; “ A Review of the 
Administration of Mr Pitt.” He also pub- 
lished ** A Letter to the Right Hon. George 
Grenville ;” “ A Review of lord Lute’s Admi- 
nistration A Letter to the Eail of Bute 
** A Letter to tlie Right Hon Charles .lenkin- 
son,” &c. &c. Most of these pamphlets were 
sent out anonymously ; and it has been thought 
that he was rather the editor and publisher 
than the author of them. His best known 
avowed works are, “ Anecdotes of tlie life of 
the Earl of Chatliam,” 3 vols. 8vo ; and “ Bio- 
graphical, literary, and Political Anecdotes 
of the most eminent I'crsons of the present 
Age,” 3 vols. 8vo, 1797. As a comjiler he 
was very mdustrious, and among other thmgs 
published a collection of Treaties cf Coni- 
ineice ; a IMihtary Dictionary of Battles and 
iSaeges ; the New Eoundliiig Hospital for \\ it ; 
a collection of jueces by various authors in 
prose and verse, tcc. &c. His last publication 
was a collection of the pamiihlets and letters of 
JMr Wilkes, to whom he had been a constant 
partisan, and clunng whose equivocal jiopula- 
rity, as a vsTiter and a publisher he was much 
in vogue. In liis edition of Junius, he la- 
boured to prove that JMr Hugh Boyd, "in un- 
distinguished ^oung man of letters at that tunc*, 
was the author of those celebrated epistles, and of 
course was believed by no one. Ho retired 
from business in 1782, but subsequently injured 
his fortune in a neusp«ti>ei siieuilation, and 
died m depressed ciicumstaiues m Hertford- 
sliire m 1805. '-Gent. Mag, VubLic Chamcierif 
180.3. 

A LMPVADAD ( Ism a i O an Arabian \\T:iler, 
and author of a narrative ol tlie fn'oceedings of 
the Saracc’us in Sicily, liom 8d3 to 9K>, the 
original MS of which is in the Escurial, and a 
Latin version in IMuratori’s Reium Italicaium 
Scrqitoies.” — Morcri. 

A LOADIN', prince of the Assassins, or Ar- 
sacides, commonly called the Old Man of the 
Mountains. He was tlie sliiek of a S\iidn 
trilie professing the Mahometan religion, hut 
blindly devoted to the will of their thief, 
with whose teinjioral sujieiiority was also min- 
gled a sort of ecclesiastical t haracter. Uniting 
as it were, in his o^ui person, the pretensions 
of jirince and jirojihet, the sliglitest of his 
commands was always executed, though at the 
exjiense of certain loss of life to the emissary ; 
a circumstance which made tins chief a most 
formidable enemy. Many fabulous stories are 
related of this prince, from whose followers the 
word assassin has its derivation. — lyilerbebt. 

ALPHONSO (the Wise) king of Leon and 
Castile, succeeded his father Ferdinand in 
12 il. As a ruler he was misguided and un- 
fortunate, but as a patron and encourager of 
learning, he obtained tlie reputation which has 
given him the surname of Wise, being himself 
no mean proficient in science, for tlie age in 
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which he lived. He completed a code of law, 
began by his father, still known under tlie title 
of “ Las Partidas,” and preceded the other na- 
tions of Europe in substitutmg tlie vemaclear 
tongue for tlie Latin in law proceedings. He 
also caused the Bible to be translamd mto 
Spanish, and a history of Spain to be written m 
the same language. His favourite pursuit how- 
ever was astronomy, and during his father’s 
tune, in 1240, he employed the most celebrated 
astronomers, Jew, Christian, and Mahometan, 
to draw up tlie celebrated tables called after 
him Alphmisinet which w'ere first published at 
Venice in 1483. Alphonso, like most pnnees 
of an inquiring character, who will seek know- 
ledge wherever it is to be found, was attacked 
by bigotiy, and cliargcd with irreligion. In 
confirmation of the imputation, he is accused 
of exclaiming, that if he had been consulted m 
the creation of the world, he would have ad- 
vised God for the better ; an observ ation rather 
to be interpreted into a sarcasm upon the ab 
surd system of Ptolemy, which then prevailed, 
Uian into irreligion. A Iphonso died m 1284 at 
the age of 81. — Mod, Uiiiv, Hist, 

ALPINT (PnosPEiio) aVenetian jdiysiciai!, 
tlie greatest botanist of his day,wasboniml553. 
He was die fust who explained the impregna- 
tion and generation of plants by die si^xual 
system, and is the author of many valuable 
works replete with much curious information 
on the subject of his favourite pursuit. IIis 
princijial productions are a Latin treatise, in 
four books, on the state of medicine in Egypt ; 
and another on the botanical history of that 
country, to winch lie accompanied George Hemi 
die \ enetlan consul, and spent three years 
the investigation of the natural produedonsof the 
bunks of the Nile. On his return to Italy, he 
accepted the appointment of physician to prince 
Andrew Dona, and took up his temporary re- 
sidence at Genoa, wiience the solicitations of 
his country inmi, joined to liis own secret in- 
clinations, induced him after a short time to 
withdraw' for the purpose of filling the honour- 
able situation of piofessor of jiiysic m tiie then 
celebidU'd uiiiveisity of I’adua. Here his abi- 
lities were held m much esteem, and he filled 
the chair wuth equal credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to Iiis pupils, who were numerous, 
iiiis situation he retained till his deatli, which 
took place Feb. .5, 1()17, in the tw'enty-fouith 
year of his professorship and the sixty -fourth 
of his age. In addition to his botanical works, he 
is the author of many valuable tracts on pliar- 
macy, among w'hich are his treatises “ De 
Balsamo,” “ De Praisagieiida lita et IMorte 
.Egrotorum,” “ De Mediciiikmethodica,” “De 
Rhapontico Disputatio,” &c. Ac. all composed 
in the Latin tongue, wiiich he wrote w'ldi great 
purity and elegance. — Moieri, 

ALSOP (Anfhonv) an eminent English 
divine and scholar, who flourished in the early 
part of the last century. He took tlie degree 
of bachelor in divinity at Oxford m 1706, and 
was subsequently ajipoiiiled domestic cliaplaiu 
to bishop Trelaw'uey, who have him the living 
of Biightwell, Berks, w'lth a stall m his catlie- 
dral , but a jirosecution for a breach of promise 
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of marriage being instituted against him in 
1717t the heavy damages which were awarded 
forced him to*^a temporary absence from liis 
country. How long he remained abroad is 
uncertain, but he returned to England some 
time previous to his death, which took place 
in 1726. His principal work was a selection 
from ^sop, entitled, “ Fabularum iEsopicarum 
Deleclus,” published in 8vo in 1698. The 
preface to this book, in which the author 
espouses the part of lioyle in his controversy 
with Bentley, made a great sensation at the 
time, tliough it is now little known. A quarto 
volume of his JiUtin odes, edited by Sir F. 
Bernard, appeared in 1752 j and several of 
his English jxiems are to be found in the col- 
lections of Dodsley and I’carch . — NichoVs Life 
of Buwypr. 

ALSt)P (Vincent) a Northamptonshire 
clergyman, ejected in 1662 from the living of 
\V elby in that county, for non-conformity . He 
was a member of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and at one period of his life acted as assistant 
in Oakham Grammar School. James U es- 
teemed him much, and at his entreaty par- 
doned his son, convicted of treasonable prac- 
tices. A book wntten by him, in reply to 
dean Sherlock, and entitled ** Anthozzof from 
the Italian name of Soiinus, displays some 
liumour and felicity of diction. At his death, 
in 170:3, he was minister to a dissenting 
congregation in Westminster. — Biog. Brit. i 

ALS'i’ON (CiiAKLEs) a rcsiiectable Scottish 
physician and botanist, born 168:3. In con- 
junction with Dr Alexander Munro, the first of 
that name. Hr Alston projected the re\ ival of 
medical lectures and studies in Edinburgh. For 
tins purpose they associated thcmselvi'S with 
iJrs llutbaford, Sinclair, and Plummer, and 
laid the foundation of that high chfu*actcr 
which Edinburgh, as a medical school, has 
so long enjoyed. Hr Alston’s department was 
botany and the mabria medica, whicli he con- 
tinued to teach until his death in 1760, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. He published se- 
veral botanical works, the principal of which 
is “ 'I’lrociiiium Botanicura, Ediburgense,” 
1753, in w'hich he attempted to overthrow the 
the system of Linnieiip. He has also some 
papers in the Edinburgh Medical Essays, and 
his Lectures on the Matena Mcdica,” in 2 
vols, 4‘to, were published after his death. — 
Pulteuoxfs Prog, of Botany. 

ALSrilOEMER (Jonas) the reviver of in- 
dustry and commerce in Sweden, was bom in 
1685, of poor parents, in the province of W’est 
Gothland. After stmggling with poverty for 
a long time in his native country, he visited 
London, where he paid particular attention to 
the commercial and manufacturing sources of 
British prosperity. Sweden was at this time 
endeavouring to make some progress in the 
arts of industry, and, having formed his plan, 
Alstroemer resolved to return and aid tne be- 
neficial impulse. In 1723 he obtained a li- 
cense to establish manufactures in the town in 
which he was bom, and it soon became the 
■eat of industry and activity which affo'‘ded an 
example to the whole kingdom. In order to 
collect further information, and obtain able 
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workmen, he then visited Germany, Holland, 
and Flanders. lie also established a sugar 
house at Gottenburgh, and traded to the In- 
dies and tlie Levant. He likewise improved 
rural economy, cultivated plants proper for 
dyeing, and extended tlie culture of th(' potato, 
then a novelty in Sweden. He moreover im- 
proved the wool trade, by importing sheep 
from Spain and England, and even the Angora 
goat. Some of his schemes were deemed too 
Uieoretical, and not sufficiently adapted to lo- 
cal circumstances ; but his country wub not 
backward in acknowledging the benefits accru- 
ing from his patriotism and example. He was 
made knight of the polar star, received a pa- 
tent of nobility, and was chosen a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. The states :dso 
decreed him a statue, to be placed on the ex- 
change at Stockholm, with an inscription de- 
nominating him the reviver of Swedish manu- 
factures. He died in 1761, leaving a consider- 
able fortune, and a name and character honour- 
able for patriotism, energy, activity, and talent ; 
furnishing by his history one of the most in- 
spiring examples on record of the successful 
union of public sjurit and private industry in 
the useful class to which he belonged. — Biog 
UnivrrspUe. 

ALTER (Francis Ciiarlfs) a German 
Jesuit and laborious scholastic ciitic, was 
Greek teacher in the school of St Anne at Vi- 
enna, in which capital lie died in 180-1. Ho 
was the author of no less than 250 volumes of 
dissertations, one of the jirincijial of which is 
“ Novum I’estamentum ad codicem Vindobo- 
nensem Gra*ce expressum,” 2 vols. 8vo, the 
merits of which edition has been learnedly ex- 
amined by Hr Herbert Marsh, in his pieface 
to Michaelis. Among his other woiks are 
“ Various Readings from MSS in the imperial 
library, used in the editions pnnted by him at 
Vienna of Ljsias, Lucretius, Homeri Bias, 
Cicero’s 'Fuse. C^ua st. &.c.” He also jtublished 
editions of Some of I’lato’s Dialogues,” of 
“ I’hucydides,” and of the “ Greek Chronicle 
of (ieorge Rhrimza,” never before printed. He 
is also author of “ Notices (in Gennan) of the 
Literary History of Georgia.” — Ihtd. 

AL'lllliSlUS (John) an eminent German 
civilian, author of several iiolitical treatises, in 
one of winch, “ PohtK a Methodicc digesta,” he 
lodges the supreme i>ower in the jieople, and 
meuntains their right to punish or depose their 
princes. This doctrine created much ill will 
against him, in 1603, when it appeared. Be- 
side this he published a work on the juris])ru- 
dence of the Romans, and another entitled 
“ He Civili Convcisatione.” He held a law 
professorship at Herbom, and at the time of 
his death was syndic of Bremen. — Bayle. 

ALTICOZZI (Lorenfo) a Jesuit of Cor- 
tona, bom in the year 1689, author of several 
polemical treatises, especially one in reply to 
Beausobre on Manicheism. The work how- 
ever by which he is most known is the “ Sum 
of St Augustine,” in six quarto volumes, in 
which he gives a curious account of the rise 
and progress of the Pelagian heresy. He died 
in 1777, at Rome. — Biog. Universetle, 

ALTILTO (Gabriel) a native of the king- 
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dom of Naples, and preceptor of king Ferdi- 
nand the younger. He was distinguished for 
the excellence of his Latin poems, which 
are prmted in the ''Deliciaes Poetarum Italo> 
rum/* at the close of the works of Sannaza- 
rius. His merit as a poet made liim bisbo]i of 
Polecastro m 1489 ; and he died in 1601 . — Ib, 
ALTING (Henhy) an eminent German di- 
vine, bom at Kmbden in 1383. Having made 
a very early progress in letteis, ho became 
tutor to three young noblemen who studied at 
Sedan with tlie electoral Prince Palatine, and 
subsequently attended the young elector to 
liingland, when he came to marry Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. He much distinguished 
liimself at the synod of Dort ; and after en- 
during g*‘eat danger wlien the savage 'Filly 
took Heidelburgh by storm, he reared with 
his family to Einbdeii, and soon after became 
professor of divinity at Groningen, and died in 
1611. He was an able and active divine, who 
did much in advancement of the Protestant in- 
terest in Germany by his temperate conduct 
and abilities as e. reasoner. His works are — 

1. “ Notaj iu Decadem ]*roblematum Jacobi 
Pehm lie glorioso Dei/’ HeidelbergcC^ 1618. 

2. “ Loci Communes,” 3 vols, 1616 ; .3. Exe- 
gesis Augiifltaiia* contessionis,” 1647 ; His- 
toria ICcclesiastica Palatiiia,” 16*14, 4to, 6ic. 
— Moren, 

ALTMANN (John George) a Swiss pas- 
tor at Inns iu Heme, of which canton he was 
a native. He assisted Breitinger in the com- 
pihtuon of his “ lenipe Helvetica,” in 6 vols. 
8vo, and published “ A Dcsjrii>tion of the 
Glaciers,” 8vo ; a work called “ Principia Elhi- 
ca/' in 2 8vo. volumes ; and a commentary on 
the New Testaniont, entitled “ Aleielemata 
philologii-o-cntica.” He died in 173d, in the 
sixty- hrst year of his age, being, at the time of 
his decease, professor of Gret^k and of motal 
philosQ]i1iy at Herne, — Univenedf, 
AlH'DOllFKll (Albiki) a Bavarian 
painter, architect, and engraver, of great merit 
in all those departments of art, bom at AlMorf 
iu 1488. Holbein made him not unlreijuemly 
his model ; and his works, both on wooit and 
copper, are now extremely vjihiaole. He 
raised himself by his merits to tlic rank of se- 
nator of Hatisbon, wliich city he adorned with 
many handsome edifices, and where he died in 
1378. — Strutfs Diet, of Paiuterg, 

ALHRED, an ancient English annalist, who 
flourished m the beginning of the twelttli cen- 
tury, was a canon and treasurer of the church 
of St John of Beverly, his native town. His 
annels, which comprise the ancient history of 
the J^ritons, Saxons, and Normans, down to liis 
own times in the year 1129, are valuable, 
both on account of the matter and of vlie con- 
cise and ele ant style in which tliey are writ- 
ten, Some writers have deemed them an 
abridgment of Jeffery of Monmouth ; but, look- 
ing to dates, there is reason to believe that 
the latter wrote subsequently to Alured, who 
is also supposed to be the author of “ The His- 
tory of St .lohn of Beverly,” a collection of 
records preserved in the Cottonian library 
which has never been printed^— JBioy. Br/t, 
Bloc. Dict.— No. V. 
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■ALVA (Ferdinand Alvarez, Duke of) a 
representative of one of the most illustrious fa« 
milies of Spain, and a famous general under 
the emperor Charles V and his son Philip IL 
In 1555 he was made generalissimo of all the 
Emperor’s armies in Italy, and the next year, 
being ordered to enter the territories of the 
Pope, made himself master of the Campagna 
Romagna, after which he repaired to Rome, to 
beg tlie haughty pontift*’8 pardon, such being 
one of the conditions of the peace which fol- 
lowed. Alva however is far better known to 
loathing posterity as the merciless executioner 
of his detestable master Philip, in the Nether- 
lands, wliere he landed in 1567 with ten tliousand 
men, and immediately began to attempt to crush 
tbe rising spirit of religious freedom and of 
resistance by a series of cruelties as dire as the 
worst recorded in modern, or indeed in any his- 
tory, He annihilated every remaining privilege 
of the people, beheaded the two popular leaders, 
the counts Egmont and Horn, and filled the 
w'hole couniry with honor and dismay. With 
a vanity as uetestable as Ins cruelty, on his 
successful resistance to the noble efforts of the 
prince of Orange, he plated a statue of him- 
self in Antwerp, in which he w'as figured 
trampling on the necks of two statues repre- 
senting the two estates of the I^ow Couutnes. 
'Ine progress of that w'ar is iiowever an affair 
of history rather than of biogra}>by ; it is suf- 
ficient therefore to observ'p that at length, ex- 
hausted in his jfruitless attempt, in which he 
had massacred Ins piisoners in cold blood, 
pu* the inhabitants of most of the jilaces which 
he took by storm to the sword, and, as he him- 
sfrlf boasted, consigned 18,000 peisons to the 
executioner, he was obliged from broken health 
to solicit Ins recall. He was subsequently em- 
ployed against Don Antonio, who had assumed 
the crowTi of l*ortiigal, and drove him from 
that kingdom, the wliole of which he reduced 
to Philip’s authority. He seized an immense 
treasuie at Lisbon, of which he w'ould never 
give an account, and suffered his soldiery to 
treat the inhabitants wuth the most merciless 
violence and rapacity. He died soon after in 
the seventy -fourth year of Ins age. Spanish 
inflexibility in this execiable ruffian was un- 
tempered by tbe magnanimity and generosity 
with which it has often in more favourable 
instances been qualified. He has been praised 
indeed for the spirit and impart idlity of his 
discipline, as no one punished the tinlicensed 
barbarities of his soldiers w’ith more severity ; 
a fact which makes him the direct author of 
all tlie enormities in which they so freely in- 
dulged. In a w'ord, he was w’orthy of the 
master whom lie served ; two more detestable 
portraits than Philip and Alva have possibly 
never been furnished by the page of history.— 
Mod, Univ.Higt. 

ALVAREZ ( Francis) a Portuguese priest, 
born at Coimbra tow^ards tlie end of the fifteenth 
century, who w’as sent by Emanuel king of 
Portugal, to w horn he was chaplain, on a mi»- 
sion to David king of Abyssinia. Alvare* 
continued six years in that country, and when 
he returned, brought letters to king John the 
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•uccesflor to Emanuel, and to pope Clement which proceeded the birth of Christ. Amara 
VII, to whom he gave an account of his em- was of the caste of the Brahmins, and attached 
bassy in the presence of the emperor Charles V. to tlie court of a rajali called Vikramaditeya^ — 
He also left behind him a narrative of the same, Nouv. Diet, Hist, 

which was published at Lisbon in 1540, the AMATI, a celebrated violin maker of Cre- 
year in which he died. It is deemed the first mona, who lived about the year ] fiOO. His 
accurate account of Abyssinia, and has been two sons, Jerome and Anthony ; and his grand- 
much valued for that reason. — Moreri, son Nicholas, son to the latter, equalled him 

ALVAREZ (Ferdinand de Oriente) an in skill and reputation. The Amau violins, 
ofiicer of the Portuguese navy, in which he held generally known by the name of Cremonas from 
the rank of captain under Tellez. He was a the place of their manufacture, are still consi- 
native of Goa, and early in life evinced a talent dered, with the exeption perhaps of ^tdiiiers, 
for poetry. The old romance of “ Palmenn of the first in the world, and hence are not un- 
England’’ is indebted to him for its fifth and frequently counterfeited. — Biog, Viet, Mus, 
sixth parts; but his fame rests principally on AmATIJS, a Portuguese Jew, born m 1511, 
his Lusitania Transformada,” a poem nrhich at Castel Bianco. lie studied medicine witli 
appeared at Lisbon in 1607 in one 8vo volume, great success at the university of Salamanca, 
Universelle. and aften^^ards gave lectures on the science at 

ALVENSLEBEN (Philip Charles, Count Ferrara, Ancona, and other places, wliiib were 
d') son of a counsellor of war at Hanover, of much attended. He also published two trea- 
which city he was a native. He received his tises on subjects connected with liis profession ; 
education with tlie Pniice Royal of Prussia one of which, “ Curiationum T>iedicinalinni 
(afteiw’ards Frederic William II), with whom centuriai septem,” was hold in great repute, 
he was brought up at Mag<leburg, and com- anti though originally ]>ul>lished in duodecimo, 
pleted it at Halle. He eaily distinguished went rapidly through several editions, and was 
himself as a diplomatist, and in 1791 “was increased eventually to the size of a folio. IJis 
placed at the head of tlie department for foreign other work, which nrc*cedcd the latter in point 
affairs. He died in 1802 in the 57 th year of of time, is entitled “ Exegomata in priores duos 
his age, leaving behind him a ** History of the Dioscoridis de Matona Medica libros.” His 
War from the I’eace of IMunster to that of religious principles becoming suspected hy the 
Hubertsbourg,” published in 1792 in one vol. Holy Office,” he was compelled to lly fust 
8vo. — Ibid, to Pesaro and afterwards to Ragusa, whence, 

ALXINGER (John Baptiste d’) a poet of still not thinking himself safe, he finally retired 
some celebiity in Germany, bom in 175.> m the to 'I'liessalomca, and there openly avowed his 
capital of the Austrian dominions. Jlis early tenets. When lie died is uncertain. — Moreri, 
studies were directed to the law, in which pro- AMBERGER (Ciirirtophlr) a pupil of 
fession his father had risen to be a counsellor Hans IJolhein in the early part of the sixteenth 
of the consistory to the bishop of Passau. So century, a native of Nuremberg. 11 is principal 
dry a pursuit however soon disgusted him, and paintings are a senes of twelve pictures, the 
he accordingly relinquishi*d it for the ser\'icc of subject of which is the History of Joseph, &c. 
the Muses. The productions which established In these productions he has imitated the style 
his reputation are — ** Doolm of Mentz” and of his master wdtli great success. He also 
“ Bliombei is,” written 111 imitation of Wicland. painted a portrait of the emj)eror Charles V, 
He died in 1797, having given to the world a who esteemed it as fully equal to one taken of 
collection of his poems, originally published in him by Titian, and trebled the promised gra- 
1784. — Ibid tuity to the artist, bestowing on him, at tlie 

AL'i’PJUS, a geographical writer of anti- same time, a valuable chain and medal. Am- 
quity, an edition of whose descrijitioii of the berger united tlie art of engraving on wood, in 
world was published in 1628 at Geneva. He which he attained to great eminence, with his 
flourished in tlie reign of Julian, who employed other pursuit. His death took place in 1550. — 
him in his capacity of an architect. lie was Pilkington, 

subsequently banished on an accusation of AMBOISE. There were two brothers of 
practising the black art, and died in exile, this name who flourished at Pans in the lattei 
Alypius was a native of Antioch in Syria. — part of the sixteenth century. ITie elder. 
Ibid, F R A Ncis, was the author of several poems in the 

AMAK, a celebrated poet of Persia, known French and Latin languages, but is now prin- 
also by the name of Abulnagie al Bokhari. cipally knowm as the collector and editor of tlie 
His pnncipal production is a poetical ** History wmrks of the celebrated Abelard. He was 
of the Loves of Joseph and Zoleikah.” Amak bred to the law, and became an advocate in tlie 
was the first president of the academy of poets pailiament of Pans and a counsellor of state, 
instituted in the fifth centuxy by Khedar Klian, James, the younger, practised medicine, and 
who placed him at its head. He lived to a died in 1606, rector of tlie university of Pans, 
very advanced age. — D*Herbelot, — Moreri, 

AMARASINGHA a Hindoo author of AMBOISE (George d*). There were also 
great antiqmty. Part of a dictionary of the two cardinals of this name, uncle and nephew, 
Sanscrit language by him (an entire manuscript of a noble family in France. The elder ac- 
copy of which still exists in the royal library at ouired great popularity as minister to Louis 
Paris), was published in 1798 at ^me. lliis XII, by his reduction of the taxes, &c. The 
work was originally written during the century conquest of the Milanese by that prince was 
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also undertaken at liis suggestion. His atten- 
tion as cardinal legate in France was much di- 
rected towards the monastic houses, in which 
he eflected great reforms. It is recorded how- 
ever, that on his death bed he regretted tlie 
exalted station which he had attained, and 
exclaimed to the confessor who attended him, 

" Brother John, all ! why have I not all my 
Kfe been brother John?” He died in 1510, 
being succeeded in his archbibhoprick of ilouen 
by his nephew, who also attained to a cardinal’s 
hat, and survived his uncle six-and-tliirty 
years. — Moreri, 

AMBOISE (MiriiAi’L n’) an ilippitimate 
son of Amboise, admiral of France, born at 
Najdes. He was the author of numerous poems 
in the French language which are yet in ex- 
istence, but are better known as the works of 
the Signior de Chevillon, a name winch he 
assumed. He died in great poverty in 1547. 
— JfcW. 

AMBROSE (St) bishop of Milan in the 
fourth century, and one of the Idtest and most 
distinguished of what arc d(‘noininated the 
Fadicrs of the Christian fhurch. lie was bom 
at Ailes, then the metropolis of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, according to some authorities in .333, 
and to others in 340. Ills father was the em- i 
peror’s lieutenant in that di‘-trict, and after his , 
death, Ambrose, who w»as the youngest of three 
children, returned with the widow and family 
to Rome. 1 lore, under the instructions of his mo- 
ther, and his sister Marcellina, who had vow’cd 
virginity, he received a highly religions educa- 
tion, and that bias in favour of Catholic ortho- 
doxy by which he w as subsequently so much 
distinguished. It may also be inferred fiom 
his wirings, that he w'as early instructed in 
Greek and Roman learning. Having studied 
law% he pleaded causes in the court of the pre- 
torian prefect, and was m due rime appointed 
proconsul of Liguria, and took up liis residence 
at Milan, where a circumstance occurred which 
produced a sudden change in his foi tunes, and 
transformed him from a civil governor into a 
bishop. Auxenrius, bishop of Alilan, the Arian 
leader in the west, died and left that see va- 
cant, wdicn a W’arm contest for the suc'cession 
ensued among the Ariaus and Catholics. In 
the midst of a tumultuous dispute, Ambrose 
appeared in the midst of the assembly, and ex- 
horted them to conduct the election peaceably. 
At tlie conclusion of Ids address a child in the 
crowd exclaimed, “ Ambrose is bishop and 
whether accidentally or by management, the 
result throws a curious light upon the nature 
of the times ; for the superstitious multitude, 
regarding the exclamation as a providential 
and miraculous suggestion, by g#»neral accla- 
mation declared Ambrose to be elected. The 
latter expressed great reluctance to accept 
the office, and adopted expedients to induce 
a change, which seem singular enough at pre- 
sent ; such as acting with unwonted harshness 
and severity in his magisterial capacity, and 
receiving women of bad character into his 
house. The people saw Uirough this artifice 
and persevered ; on which Ambrose secretly j 
left the city by night, in order to retire to Ti-, 


(inum, but, asw’e arc gravely infoi'mcd, missed 
lus way and wandered up and down until morn- 
ing, when he found himself at the gates of the 
city. He was then detained until his flight 
coidd be made known to the Emperor, who 
peremptorily ordered the election to be carried 
into effect. After all this and much more in 
the w’ay of “Nolo episcopari,” Ambrose finally 
acquiesced ; and whatever the real character 
of this transacrion, he conducted himself in his 
new station with great firmness and ability. 
He began by disposing of his personal property 
in favour of the church, with the exception of 
a life intends! to liis sister, and immediately 
dedicated himself to a course of theologic^ 
studies. He was soon called into the exercise 
of his new acquirements ; for, on the death of 
tlie elder Valentinian, his w'idow, the empress 
Justina, openly espoused Arianism; and her 
son, the younger Valentinian, now associated 
with Gralian in the government of the empire, 
resisted all the attempts of Ambrose to with- 
draw him from the opinions of his mother. 
Although fhscountenanced by I'heodosius in 
the East, and notwithstanding the election of 
Ambrose in the ^'est, Arianism had numerous 
able leaders in both churches. The bishops 
I'alladius and Secundianus, in particular, called 
for a general council to decide upon the merit 
of the two systems ; but /Vmbrose managed that 
the council sljould consist of western bishops 
only, and by Ins influence and popularity suc- 
ceeded in ejecting the tivo prelates from the 
episcopal oflice. Upon tlie accession of Valen- 
tiiiian I r, the remains of the pagan party, among 
wliich were many senators, made a formal at- 
tempt to re-establish paganism ; and Symma- 
chus, a wealthy senator ot talent and elocpieuce, 
was in the year 384 employed to prepare and 
present a petition for the restoration of the aUar 
of Victory' in tlie senate, and for public funds 
m support of the seven Vestal Virgins. To this 
petition Ambrose made an eloquent reply, in 
which, with great reason, he attributed the 
Homan conquests^, devoutly ascribed by the 
pagan orator to tlie goddess Victory, to the 
valour of the Roman warriors ; and, in respect 
to the Vestal Virgins, placed them infinitely be- 
neath the votanes of virginity among Cliristians. 
Both the petition and the reply are in existence, 
and display equal intolerance. Ambrose, at 
the head of by far the stronger party, soon 
disposed of the prayer of Symmachus, but 
found himself much more strongly assailed by 
the Arians, headed by the Emperor and bis 
mother, who modestly demanded the use of 
' two churches in the city for the exercise of 
tlieir own worship. Ambrose refused; and 
aJtliough one of them was taken by force, such 
was the clamour produced by that step, aud the 
popularity of the bishop, there was little dispo- 
sition to repeat it. In one of these tumults, 
Ambrose humanely saved an Arian ecclesiastic 
from the hands of the populace, but himMlt 
vituperated against the Empress as a Jezebel, 
an Herodias, &c. ; and when fair means were 
again resorted to, declared that he w'ould ue 
at the foot of the altar rather than abandon his 
post: ** The tumult of the people I will not 
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encourage,” said the prelate, ** but God alone 
can appease it.” Sermons, assuming tlie ab- 
solute authority of the catholic bishops over tlie 
churches, followed ; and although force was in 
the end once mwre resorted to, such was the 
Superstitious tenor inspired by the energy of the 
bishop’s character, that a party of Arian Goths 
were paralysed in the very moment of attack 
by his threat of excommunication. Ambrose 
subsequently declined a dispute with the Arian 
bishop of Milan , and resting principally on his 
influence with the people, sought assiduously 
to improve it, and that by no means to tlie ex- 
clusion of the production of what are called 
pious frauds. Thus, at a moment when he 
particulaily required popular siqiport, he was 
directed by a dream to the remains of two 
martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius, which had 
lain for upwards of 300 years under the ]»ave- 
ment of the eliurch. '1‘wo ]K*ifect skeletons 
were accordingly found sprinkled with blood, and 
the head of one severed from the body. A har- 
vest of miracles immediately followed : a blind 
man was restoied to sight ou tou» hing the bier, 
demoniacs were dispossessed, and hk k persons 
cured. Dr Cai e , in his “ Lives of the Fathers, ” 
makes no doubt “ but that God suffered these 
miracles to be wrought at the time to confront 
the Arian impieties hut since the ]mblicauun 
of Dr Middleton’s ** Free Inquiry,” few Pro- 
testant doctors are disposed to such avowals. 
The strength and ability of vVmbrose were 
such that, although oj>posed to him on eccle- 
siastical points, A’aleiitini.in and his mother 
respected his talents, and in moments of poli- 
tical exigency, required Ins assistance. It is 
ecpially to the honour of Amhiosc, that on 
such occasions he never tailed to render it , 
nnd when Maximus, after tlie assassination 
of Gratian, usurped the province of Gaul, 
and was preparing to cross the Alps, Am- 
brose accepted an embassy to him, and dis- 
suaded him from his purpose. Although not 
equally successful, he a second time made the 
endeavoui with great zeal and patriotism , and 
when Maximus actually entered Milan, and 
.Tustina and her son fled to s(*ek the protection 
of Theodosius emperor of the I:^st, he remained 
at his post, to assuage the calamities produced 
by the invading army. His intolerance how- 
ever never gave way ; for when, after rein- 
stating Valcntinian, 'I'lieodosius, on receh mg an 
account of an act of violence aii<l injustice 
against the Jews by a (Christian bishop who 
had burnt down their synagogue, ordered it to 
be rebuilt at his expense, Ambrose threatened 
the Emperor with exclusion from the altar, un- 
Jess he reversed the edict ; and it was reversed 
Accordingly. His interference was more ho- 
nourable to hini Avhen, in consequence of a tu- 
mult at Thessalunica, Theodosius — himself 
sabsequently very near being canonised — sent 
an order for a general massacre, in consequence 
of which 7000 persons were slaughtered in 
cold blood. When the Emperor, in the anguish 
of self-reproach, was about to enter the great 
church of Milan, Ambrose met him at the 
porch, and sternlv forbade him to appear in 
Iba holy place# Uhc Emperor pleaded the ex- 
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ample of David. ** You have imitated David 
in his crime, imitate him m his repentance 
was the reply ; and Tlieodosius was consigned 
to a retirement of eight months, and not ab- 
solved even then, until he bad signed an edict 
wliich ordained that an interval of tliirty days 
should pass before any sentence of deatli or 
even of conflscation sliould be executed After 

having jiaid the funeral honours to Theodosius, 
who died soon after obtaining i>e«'iceable pos- 
session of the entire Komaii empire tlie bi- 
sliop departed from this world wath a < i*mpo- 
sure worthy of liis firm character, in the year 
397. With an equal avoidance of the super- 
stition or in disci imii) ate contempt with winch 
the characters of the fathers are now regarded 
or assailed, it is evident that Ambrose was 
one of those men of great energy of mind and 
temperament who, in the adoption of a tlieorv or 
a party, hold no middle course, but act wnth 
detenniTiation towards the fulfilment of their 
imrposes. Kegarded w'ltliin their own circles, 
thcie IS generally something in sucli cliaracters 
to admire ; and beyond tlirit, as certainly mucli 
to condemn. 'I'lius, a paitizan w’ho regards 
the object of Ambrose as above all thmgs im- 
portant and lauilable, will be blind to the evi- 
dent artifice of bis election, and trickery of bis 
discovered relics ; nay Ins very intolerance w’lll 
be sanctified, while Insreallv great qualities will 
he exalted beyond all comjiaiison. Persons of 
a more jdulo&ojihical desciiptioii will simply 
admire the force of character, and lament the 
ajiplicatioii of It. Jn the mean time, it must 
he conceded, that men resembling Ambrose 
effected most to advance the Homan Catholic 
churcb to the {lower to which it aftei wards at- 
tained, and by necessary soijutnce to the abuse 
of It which produced the lleformation. I'he 
wTitiiigs of tins father aie numerous, and the 
great object of almost all of them was to main- 
tain the faith and discipline of tlie Catholic 
church, wiiile some of them are w'ritten to re- 
commend celibacy as the summit of Chnstian 
perfection. His best w'orK is ** De Officiis,” 
intended to explain the duties of Christian mi- 
nisters. It contains some good morals point- 
edly expressed , hut Gibbon and others think 
that Ambrose could act much more forcibly 
than he could wTite. Jiie most accurate edi- 
tion of his woiksis that of the Benedictines, 
Paris, !2 vols, folio, 1682-90. — Moieit, Cave, 
Giblton. 

AMELOT DELA 110USSAYE(Niciio. 
las) a French historian, bom at Oi leans in 1634. 
He was the author of a 1 listory of the Govern- 
ment of \'enice, in wiiicii city he resided some 
time as secretary to tlie French embassy. He also 
translated into his native language the “Prince” 
of Machiavelli, the “ Aimalia” of Tacitus, 
the “ Courtier” of Gratian, and the “ History 
of the Council of Trent,” by father Paul. He 
died in obscurity at Paris in 1706, in the se* 
veil ty- second year of his age. — Moreri, 

AMEHICUS, see Visputtus. 

AMlilS (Joseph) the historian of British 
Typography, w'as bora at Yarmouth, 1688-9, 
and apprenticed by his father, tlie master of a 
Yarmouth trading vessel, to a plane-maker in 
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London. After scr^'ing out his time, he be- 
came a Blii})>chandler in Wajiping, wliich bu- 
siness, notwitlistanding his antiquarian pursuits, 
he carried on until liis death. He early disco- 
vered a taste for English history and antiijui- 
ties; and in 17;i(), the com})osition of a his- 
tory of printing in England being suggested 
to him, after a labour of twenty-five years, 
lie brought out in one v 1. dto, 1749, “ Tyi‘ 0 - 
gra])hicai Anti(]uities, being an liistorical ac- 
count of I'rinting in England, with some me- 
moirs of our ancient Printers, and a register 
of the books printed by them from 1471 to 
1600 ; with an ajqiendix concerning Pi luting 
in Scotland and Ireland to the same time.** 
He inscribed his work to lord chancellor 
liardwicke, and was at the same time fellow 
of the Koyal and Anficjuarian Societies, being 
chosen secretary to the last of them. S^r Hans 
Sloane in particular showed him ver\ great 
countenance, and left him trustee to liis will. 
JNlr Ames died in 1739, much esteemed. Be- 
sides his great wo’*k, he wrote — 1. “Catalogue 
of English 1*1 inters from 1 171 to 1700,” 4to : 

2. “ An Index to Loid Pembroke’s Coins;** 

3. “A Catalogue of English Heads ; or an ac- 
accountof 2000 English prints, describing w'liat 
is peculiar to eaih;’* 4. “ F’arentalia, or Me- 
moirs of the family of ^Vren,” 17,>0, folio. 
All enlarged edition of the “ly])ographical 
Antiquities’* w’as published by the late Mr W. 
Herbert, vol. 1, 178 >, vol. 2, 1786, and vol. 3, 
1790. A new and splendid edition of Ames 
and lierbert lias since been piesented to the 
W’orld by tlie Bev. T. F, Dibdiu. — Cough's Ltje 
of Ames, 

AMES (Wii.iiam) an English controversial 
divine in the reigns of James and Chailes 1. 
In coiisequence of liis rigid Cal\ inism, on the 
ascendancy of the Arminien party of the church 
he repaired to Holland, and was for many 
years divinity piofcsvor in the university of 
Franeker. His treatises are very numerous ; 
but he is chiefly known by his “ Medulla The- 
ologica,” translated into English, and by his 
'* UVeatise on Conscience, with the jiow’er and 
cases tliercof.” He died at l^otterdum, in 
1633, aged fifty-seven. — Rio<r. Brit, 

AMHERS'I' (Jim lry lord) a distinguished 
British general officer, was descended from an 
ancient Kentish family, and bom in 1717. He 
early devoted himsetf to the profession of arms, 
receiving his ensign’s commis^ion wdien only 
fourteen years of age. At the age of tw^cnty- 
five he acted as aide-de-camp to lord Ligonier 
in the battles of Hettingen and Fontciioy, and 
afterw’ards served on the staff* of tlie duke of 
Cumberland at those of Laflbld and Hasten- 
beck. In 17:>6 he leceived the colouvlcy of 
a regiment, and w'as appointed major-general, 
and in the summer of 17.)8 commanded the 
expedition against Louisburgh which, together 
w’ith the whole island of Cape Breton, surren- 
dered to his arms. The capture of Fort du 
Quesne, Niagara, and Ticotideroga, in due 
time followed ; and in 1760, the w’hole of Ca- 
nada being reduced, for his share in these ex- 
ploits, general Amherst received the thanks 
of the House of Commons and the order of the 
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Bath. In 1763, he, w'as made govemor of 
Virginia; in 1770, govemor of the isle of Jer- 
sey ; and in 1772, lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance, and offniating comroander-in-chief 
of the English fort es. Besides these and se- 
veral otlier niilil.iry honours, he was in 1776 
created a ]ieer by the title of baron Amherst 
of llolmesdalc in the count\ of Kent. On the 
breaking up of the North administration, lord 
Amherst w*as removed from the c«)inmaudrr- 
ship-in -chief, and the lieutenancy of the ord- 
nance, and in 1787, received another patent 
of peerage as baron Amherst of Monti eal, 
W’lth remainder to his nephew, William Pitt 
Amherst ; and on the staft' being re-appointed 
in 1793, he w’as once more called upon to act 
as commander-in-chief. In 179.5 he resigned 
the commandcrslnp-in-chief to the duke of 
York, and in 1796 received the rank of field 
marshal, d}ing in 1797 in the eighty-first year 
of his age. lie was Iwdce married, but left no 
issue, being succeeded by his nephew as afore- 
said. Lord Amherst was regarded as a man 
of a collected and temperate mind, without 
brilliancy or paiade ; a strict ofiicer, yet the 
soldiei’s friend. He had two brothers, one an 
admiral of the blue, the otiier a lieutenant 
general : it is tlie son of tlie latter w'ho has 
succeeded him. — Gent. 

AMHUKSr (Nkiioias) author of the 
Terrse Films, a satiiical work on the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, fiom w’hith he had been ex- 
j5elled fur improper condu«.t, w’as born at Mad- 
den, Kent, in 1701. Ilew’as oiiginally brought 
up at Merchant 'J'aylois* School, of wdiich se- 
minary his graiidfalli^r was head master, and 
proceeded iTi due course to St lolin’s College, 
on a sclKjlarship belonging to that foundation. 
In after life he became celebrated as a po- 
litical writer, and published, with the assist- 
ance of Pulteney and loid Bolmgbrokc, the 
work by which he is most known, entitled the 
“(’raftsman.” He was much neglected, in 
the sequel, by those wlio emjilo^’ed him, and 
died in 1742. — Bwo. Btii. 

A AllOT (father; one of the most learned 
of the Fiencli missioririne-s to China, was born 
at Toulon in 1718. This zealous Jesuit, who 
arrived at Macao in 17 50, w as invited to Pekin 
m 17,51 by the emperor of China, and remained 
in that capital forty-tlnee years. By continued 
ap])hcation he soon became acquainted with 
the Chinese and Tartar languages, and from 
time to time * emitted to France the result of 
his labours, whitli w^ere — 1. “ A Chinese 
Poem in J'laise of the City of IMonkden by tlie 
emperor Kien Long,” tiaiislatcd into French 
wnth plates and notes, Paris, 1770, 8vo ; 2 
“ The Chinese Military Art,” 1772, 4to, re- 
printed in vol, VII, of “ iVIemoires sur les Chi- 
nois ;” 3. “ Letters on the Chinese Charac- 
ters,” insertcil in vol i. of the “ Memoires sur 
les Chinois ;” 4, “ On the IMusic of the Chi- 
nese,” inserted in vol. vi. of the “ Memoires; * 
5. “ A life of Confucius,” with a long account 
of his ancestors, and a genealogy^ embracing 
four centuries; 6. “ Diedonnaire 1 atar-mant- 
cheou, Franf ais.” Father Amiot died in Pekin 
in 1794, aged seventy-seven. — Biog. Univ, 
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AMMAN. There were three cclebratedphy- 
sicians of this name. The first, Joii n Con rad, 
a native of Schaffhausen, bom in 1669, distin- 
guished himself by his success in teaching per- 
sons bora deaf and dumb to speak. On this 
subject he published two scarce treatises, called 
** Surdus loquens,” 8vo, Haerlem, 1692, and 
“ De Loquela,” 12mo, Amsterdam, 1700. He 
also published an edition of ** Cmlius Aurelia- 
nus,*’ in quarto, 1709, and died in 1724 at 
Marmund in the Netherlands. His son John 
was a fellow of the Royal Society in London, 
and a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Petersburg]!, w’here he lectured on botany, a 
science in w'hich he was eminent. He jmb- 
lished a work ** Stirpium rariorum in impeiio 
Rutheno Sponte provenientium icones ct de- 
Bcriptiones,*’ in 4to, and died in 1740. The 
third (Paul) was a native of Breslaw, who 
settled in 1674 at Leipsic, wdiere he gave lec- 
tures on physiology, natural history, and bo- 
tany. He WTOte a treatise on the latter science 
published in 1676, and entitled ** Character 
naturalis plantarum as also of Ircnicum 
Numa* Pompiiii cum Hippocrate,” 8vo ; Pa- 
raenesis ad docentes occupata circa institutio- 
num medicarum emendationem/’ in duodecimo ; 
and **Archeas Syncopticus, Eccardi Leich- 
neri.” His death took place in his fifty-seventh 
year in 1691. — Ibid, 

AMMI ANUS (Marcfllinds) a Roman his- 
torian of the fourtli century, but of Greek pa- 
rentage, and, as appears by a letter addressed 
to him by Libanius, born at Antioch. In his 
youth he followed the profession of arms, and 
was enrolled among tlie “ Proteclores Do- 
mestici,” or household guards, consisting 
chiefly of young men of family. He served 
in the Kast, in Gaul, and in the Persian expe- 
dition of Julian. In the year 374 he visited 
Home, wheie he w'rote his history of Roman 
affairs, from Nerva to the death of Valens in 
.378. The W'liole consisted of thiity-eiglit 
books, of which eighteen alone lemaiu, and 
begin at the seventeenth year of Constautius, 
363. The style of Aminiaiius is deemed rude ; 
which is not extraordinary, considering that he 
was a Greek who VTOte in the I^tin lan- 
guage, and one W'ho had passed much of his 
life in active pursuits. The candid manner in 
which he speaks of Cliiistidnity has induced 
some WTiiters to deem him a Chnstiau ; but the 
emperor Julian and Paganism are treated of by 
him in terms which would be still inoie exti*a- 
ordinary in a Christian. The ])roi)ability is, 
tliat Ammianus w'as zealous in neither belief, 
and addressing himself to all parties, sfioke with 
moderation on religious points of diftbrence, 
which a sensible pagan might readily do. His 
general accuracy and honesty have received 
the unqualified suffrage of Gibbon, and indeed 
of most other writers. I'bere are many edi- 
tions of his history, but that of Gronovius, 
Leyden, 1693, is generally preferred.-' -Vossius. 
Gibbon. Lardner. 

AMMIRAl’O (SciPio) an eminent Italian 
historian, bom at Lucca in the kingdom of 
Naples in 1531. His father designed him for 
the profession of the law ; but he chose the 
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church, and became a canon in the cathedral 
of Lucca. Not however meeting with the pre- 
ferment he expected, he repaired to Venice, 
and was entertained by Alexander Contarini, 
who becoming jealous of the pleasure taken 
by his wife in the conversation of Ammirato, 
the latter was obliged to quit Venice; and 
after various vicissitudes in his own country, 
he finally visited Florence, and was induced 
by the grand duke to settle in that capital and 
write its history. Here he was made easy m 
his circumstances by the presentation of a ca- 
iionry in the cathe(b-fil, and henceforward ap- 
plied himself vigorously to his studies until his 
deatli ill 1601, m the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. His principal works are — 1. 11 JJeca' 

Hone dialogo del poeta,” Naples, 1.^60, 8vo ; 
2. “ Istorie Florentine,” Florence, 1600, 2 vo- 
lumes folio; 3.“ Delle famiglie Nobih JViapo- 
litani,” Florence, 1580, folio; 4.'* Delle fa- 
miglie Fiorentini,” Florence, 1615, folio; 5. 
‘^Opiisculivarii,” Florence, 1583, Cvo ; 6. “ l*o- 
esiSpirituali,” Venice, 1634. He also left a MS. 
history of Ins life, which has never been pub- 
lished. His history of Florence is deemed a 
work of great accuracy and credit. — Mo/eri. 

AMMONIUS, an eminent philosopher of 
the jieripaietic school, wlio flouiished at Alex- 
andria in the sivtli century. Proclus of Con- 
stantinople was a disciple of his, as well as se- 
veral other eminent scholars. He \vrote notes 
on the works of Porphyry luid Aristotle, which 
have descend d to posterity. — Baolr. 

AMMONIUS S ACC AS, a native of Alex, 
andria, where lie instituted the eclectic school of 
philosojihy, the object of which was the amal- 
gamation of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Plato. The celebrated Longinus, secretary to 
(jueen Zenobia, wa*i a disciple of his, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Athenagoras, and Paiittcnus, in- 
structed him early in the tenets of Christianity ; 
d religion he is charged by Porphyry witli hav- 
ing subsequimtly abjured, though, if wc* are to 
credit Eusebius, the accusation is >\ithout foun- 
dation. His death took ]>lace about the middle 
of the third century, — Fahriciiis. 

AMOllY (Thomas) a dissenting minister of 
eminence, was bom at Taunton in 1701, and 
obtained considciable reputation both in his 
native jdace and in the metrojiolis, by his elo- 
quence and practical ability, IIis o] unions 
WH^re tliose of the c elebrated Dr Samuel Clarke, 
and in 1770 he became tlie colleague of Dr 
Price at Nowington-greeH. The talents and 
character of Dr Amory gave him a great lead 
among the dissenting interest, and he was a 
very efficient member of ilie Committee for 
Procuring an Enlargement of the Toleration 
Act. lie died in 1774 in the seventy-fourth 
yeiiT of his age, leaving behind him some vo- 
lumes of sermons. He also wrote the lives of 
Groves, Benson, and Chandler, with some 
minor poetry. — Biog. Bril, 

AMOKY (ThoxMas) a very singular cha- 
racter, and the son of counsellor Amory, who, 
in consequence of becoming secretary to the 
forfeited estates in Ireland, acquired consider- 
able property in the county of Clare. It is 
couiectured that the subject of this article wjis 
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brought up a physician, but it is not known 
that he followed that or any other profession. 
It is ascertained that in 1757 he was married, 
and resided in a very retired manner in Or* 
chard-street, Westminster ; as also that with 
the appearance of a gentleman, he was a per- 
son of peculiar aspect and of singular habits. 
On the publication of lord Orrery’s life of 
Swift, in 1761, Mr Amoiy mserted in tlie 
Whitehall Evening Post an announcement of a 
letter to tliat nobleman, in objection to his 
praise of Swift’s sermon on the Tniiity, by 
which it appears tliat lie was a zealous Umta- 
rian ; but whether the letter was ever pub- 
lished IS doubtful. In 176o he published a 
very peculiar work, entitled “ Memoirs, con- 
taining the Lives of several Ladies of Great 
Britain ; a History of Antiquities, Productions 
of Nature, and Monuments of Art; Observa- 
tions on the Christian Ileligioii, as professed 
by the ii^tablished (*hurch and Dissenters of 
every Denomination; Remarks on tlie Writings 
of the greatest English Divines, and a Review 
of the Works of the W nters called Infidels, 
from lord Herbert of C’herbury to the late Lord 
Viscount Bolmgbroke ; with a variety of Dis- 
quisitions and 0]nnion<! relative to Criticism 
and Manners; and many Extraordinary Ac- 
tions : in several Letters,” 8vo. The ladles 
celebrated in this extraordinary jiroduction arc 
presumed to be the creatuics of the author’s 
fancy, being all not only beautiful, learned, 
ingenious, and religious, but strictly of h’s own 
l>ersuasion. A second volume W’as promised, 
W'lth an account of dean Swuft and Mrs Gner- 
son, but it never ajipeared ; although from a 
sort of originality and raciness in the compo- 
sition and opinions of the first, as well as for 
the niatter pledged, the public would have 
received it with satisfaction, as they would do 
now, if the MS is in existence. Jn 1766 he 
published the first volume of the life of John 
liuncle, and in 176(5 the second. This work, 
in w'hkh it is thought that the author intended 
to sketch his o^^^l pictuie, is iii some sort a con- 
tinuation of the “ Memoirs.” Roth have been 
reprinted, the latter a second time in the 
present year (lPi!Si6). IMr Amory was alsf) 
author of a letter to the Monthly Review’ers, 
on the merits of tlieir critique on his “ Me- 
moirs,” as also of varioiisreligious tracts, poems, 
and songs. From the eccentricity displayed 
in liis 'WTitings, a conclusion has been insinuated 
of liis mental derangement ; but the truth of 
the matter seems to be, that while he excluded 
himself from much actual intercourse, he was 
very busy in an ideal world of his oum, in 
which the company of visionary houris of a pe- 
culiar intellectual and religious caste formed 
no small part of his enjoyment ; and tea and 
bread and butter, his nectar and ambrosia. 
Possibly most minds which avoid contact with 
the general tide of society, receive some pecu- 
liar tinge or other ; and to predicate insanity in 
all such instances is neither charitable nor phi- 
losopliical. Mr Amory died in 1789 at the 
advanced age of 97. — Uen. Bing, Gen, Mag, 
AMYN AHMED, a learned Persian of Ae 
Beventceiith century, author of a geographical 
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and biographical work under the title of ‘ Heft 
Ichmi,” or “ ITie Seven Climates,” containing 
a description of Hie prmcipal countries and 
cities of the East, with biographical notices of 
eminent persons, wliicli are said to be very 
correct. There was a very fine copy of it m 
tlie royal library at Paris. — Biog. UmverselU, 
AMYOT (Jamfs) bishop of Auxerre and 
grand almoner of France, was bom at Melon 
in 1514, of obscure parents, wdio nevertheless 
managed to bestow on him a learned educatiou, 
so that he was early an industnous student in 
the university of Pans, where he obtained tlie 
degree of master of arts at the age of nineteen. 
At twenty-three he left Paris, and w’cnt to 
Bourges with the abbot of St Ambrose in tliat 
city, at whose recommendation one of tlie 
king’s ministers took liim into his house as a 
preceptor to his children. The progress of his 
pupils induced their father to recommend liim 
to Margfret duchess of Berry, sister to Francis I, 
tlirough whose patronage he was made public 
professor of Greek and Latin in the university 
of Bourges, It was during this time that he 
translated “ The Loves of Theagenes and 
Charicloa,” from the Greek of Heliodoms ; 
with v\ Inch work Francis I was so well pleasetl 
that he presented the translator with the abbey 
of Bellosanc. 1 le then aecomi»anied Morvillier 
to Venice, iii his embassy from Henrv 11 to 
that republic ; and tlien visited Rome, wdiere 
he was patronised by the bishop of Mirepoix, 
with wliom he resided for two years. Soon 
after he w'as recommended by cardmal Touiaoii 
to the King, to be preceptor to his two younger 
sons. While in this employment, he finished 
his translation of “ Plutdrcli's Lives,” which 
he dedicated to the King, and afterwards under- 
took aversion of the same authoi’s “ Morals,” 
which he finished in the reign of Charles IX, 
and dedicated to that pnuce. On the accesEion 
of this, his elder pujul, honours and emolu- 
ments llowed 111 upon him. He received the 
abbey of St (join elms de Compeigne, and was 
appointed grand almoner, and curator of the 
university of J’aris. By his otlier puj)il he was 
also made commander i)f the order of tlie Holy 
(ihost; and it is highly to the credit of Amyot 
that ill the midst oi these digniues he did not 
neglect liis studies, hut revised all his trans- 
lations witli the greatest care. He has been 
accused of ambition and avarice ; and so many 
preferments, and the great riches which he left 
belund him, may in some degree countenance 
the charge, lu a literary point of view his 
merits are conspicuous, as his translations, in 
the opinion of Vaugelas, did much towards 
regulating and refining tlie French language ; 
and although not always faithful to his on- 
ginal, Racine was of opinion tliat his native 
style is peculiarly tfttracuve. Not long before 
his death, wliicli took place in 1673, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age, he was requested 
to WTite the history of Fiance ; but his answer 
w’as, ** I love my sovereigns too well to wnte 
their lives.” I Iis works are, — 1. ‘ ‘ 1 ransktioa 
of the Romance of Heliodorus, 1569, folio ; 
S, Of “ Diodorus Siculus,” Paris, 1.W4 and 
1587, folio; 3. Of “Daphnis and Chloa/* £rom 
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Longas, 1559, 8vo, of wliich there have sub- 
Mfiuendy been several very splendid editions : 
4. Of ** Plutarch’s lives and Morals,” of wliicb 
Vascosan’s edition of 1 574, in 13 vols. 8vo, 
was held to be the best, until the appearance 
of one in 1783-7, with the notes of Brotier 
and Vauvilliers, and anotlier in 1801-6, edited 
by Clavier ; 5. ** Lettre a M. Morvillier,” con- 
taining an account of the avthor’s journey to 
3'reut, printed in Vargas and Dupuy’s histories 
of tlie council of Trent ; 6. ** fEuvres Melees,” 
Lyons, 1611, 8vo ; 7. Projet de I’Eloquence, 
compost pour Jlenri III, roi de France,” 
printed for the first time in 1805, 8voand 4to. 
— Gen. Diet. 

AMYRAIT (Moses) a learned French 
theologian, was bom at Bouigucil in Touraine 
in the year li96. Having gone through a 
course of philosophy, he was sent to Poictiers 
to study law, but was subsequently induced to 
remove to Saumur with a view to divinity, and 
in due time became the professor of divinity 
there himself. In 1631 he was sent deputy to 
the national council at Chareiitou, and by this 
assembly was appointed to lay before tlie King 
their complaints against the infraction of the 
edicts; which appointment brought him ac- 
quainted with cardinal llichelieu, by whom he 
was ever after much esteemed. Soon after he 
published a work u])on grace and jiredestina- 
tion, which involved him in a controversy with 
Peter du Moulin and the rigid Calvinists, who 
accused him of Ananism ; but Moshcim calls 
his work rather Arminian or Semi-pelagian. 
Amyraut, by his temper and moderation, pro- 
duced an honourable cessation of the dispute, 
and died very generally respected, not only for 
his moderation and abilities, but for his bene- 
hcence and charity, which for the last ten years 
of his life absorbed Ins whole salary, and flowed 
equally on Protesumt and Catholic. IIis works 
are chiefly theologital and very voluminous. 
He died in 1664'. — Uaifle, Mnren, 

ANACHAUSIS, a Scythian philosopher, 
who flourished neaily six centuries B.C. 
was the son of a Scytliian prince, who had 
manied a native of Greece. Early instructed 
by his mother in the Greek language, he be 
came desirous of acquiring a portion of (ireek 
wisdom, and obtained from the king of Scythia 
an embassy to Athens, where he ariived m the 
year 592 before Christ, and was introduced to 
&>lon by his countryman Toxaris. On sending 
in word that a Scythian was at the door and re- 
quested his friendship, Solon rejilied that friends 
were best made at home ; “ 'i’hen let Solon, 
who is at home, make me his friend,” was the 
smart retort of Anach arsis ; and, stnick by its 
readiness, Solon not only admitted him, but 
finding him wortliy his confidence, favoured 
him with his advice and fnendship. He ac- 
cordingly resided for some years at Athens, 
and was the first stranger whom the Atheniems 
admitted to the honours of citizenship. He 
then travelled into other countries, and finally 
returned into his own country, with a view to 
communicate the information he had received, 
and introduce the laws and religion of Greece. 
The attempt was .however unsuccessful, for the 
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Scytliians were not only indisposed to ’•ereive 
them, but it is said that Anacharsis was killed 
by an arrow from the king his brotlier’s own 
hand, who detected him penorming certain 
rites in a wood, before an image of Cybele. 
Great respect w^as however paid to him after 
his death, which is not unusual. The inven- 
tion of the potters’ wheel has been ascribed to 
Anachai-sis, but ‘t is mentioned in iJumer. 
llie apophthegms attributed to him are slirew'd, 
and better worth quoting than many of the 
ancient saws, which are often indel»to I for 
their celebrity much more to their antiquity 
tlian to tlieir wisdom, llis repartee to an 
Athenian, who reproached him with the bar- 
barity of Ins country, is w'ell knowm : “ My 
country is a disgrace to me, but you are a dis- 
grace to your countiy.” Certain letieia pub- 
lished under bis name, in Greek and LdUii, 
Pans, 1552, are unequivocally spurious. — 
ill ucLtr, 

ANACREON. But little is actually known 
of the life of this celebrated Greek poet. It is 
however generally admitted that he was boni 
at 'Feos, a city in Ionia, in the early part of the 
sixtli century before the C’hristian aira, and that 
he flourished in the sixtieth 01yin]>iad. Poly- 
crates, the tyrant of Samos, received him at his 
court, whicii how'ever he afterw’ards quitted 
for Athens, where he remained in great fa\ our 
with Hipimrcbus, who then possessed the 
power wdnch his father Pisistratus had usurped. 
'Fhe death of his jiatroii caused him to return 
to his native cily,w'hence he retired toAbdera 
on the breaking out of the disturbances under 
Histiams. 'I'lie time and manner of his death 
are uncertain and variously rtqiorted . the most 
popular opinion is, that lie died of suflbcatiun 
from a grape-stone, while in the act of drinking, 
llie bacchanalian turn of b s jioety is however, 
and not wiihout some appearance of reason, 
supposed by some to be tlie sole foundation of 
this tradition. In the jioetry generally attri- 
buted to him a great differeiice as to quality is 
easily disccniible, a ciicumstauce w hiih may 
perhaps have contributed not a little to 
strengthen the supposition that tlie wliole is 
not genuine. Many of the pieces are singu- 
larly beautiful and elegant, with a degree of 
liveliness and delicacy of expression seldom 
paralleled. To decide from the internal evi- 
dence contained in his writings, as well as 
from the general tenor of the meagre accounts 
handed down to us, he was himself an amusmg 
voluptuary and an elegant profligate. Few 
Grecian poets however have obtained greater 
popularity in modern times, for whith iii Eng- 
land he is indel ted to some excellent transla- 
tions in part oy Cowley, and altogether by 
Fawkes, not to mention the point and elegance 
of the more j.ara])lirastic version of Mr T. 
Moore. Of th(< editions in the original Greek 
the most celebisted is the (quarto printed at 
Rome in 1781 by Spalctti. This was followed 
by another, thn.e years afterwards, scaicely 
inferior to it, and printed at Padua on vellum 
by Bodoni. Matimre, Baxter, and Barnes, have 
»alBO published e.icelleni editions of the woiks 
of this favourite jiott. — Bing. Univ, 
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ANASTATIUS surnamed Bxbliotiieca- 
xius a Roman abbot of Greek origin, one of 
tlie most learned men of the ninth century. 
His situation of principal librarian in the Va> 
tican gave him great opportunities for study, 
of which he eagerly availed himself, 'ilie ca 
nous of tlie council of Constantinople, in 865, 
were translated into the Latin language by 
him, but tlie book is now scarce, if extant. 
His “ Liber Fontificalis” went through several 
editions. 'J'he best is in 4 vols. folio, printed 
in 1718. — Biog. Univ 

ANAXAGORAS of Clazomene one of 
the most eminent of the ancient philosophers ; 
was bom in the first year of the seventieth 
Olympiad, B.C. 500. He was of noble ex- 
traction, and inherited a handsome patrimony, 
but such was his tliirst for knowledge , that he left 
his estate m the care of a relati{»n, and repaired 
in the first instance to Athens. Here he cul- 
tivated his studies for some time, until led by 
the fame of the Milesian school to attend the 
public instruction of Anaximenes. He re- 
mained some years at Miletus oc< upied with 
intense speculations concerning natural bodies 
and the origin of things, during which time his 
estate ran to waste (a loss that he said was his 
gain), and then returned to Athens, where he 
taught philosophy in private. Some authois 
assert, that he numbered not only the trage- 
dian Kuripides, and the statesman Pericles, 
among his pupils, but also Socrates and The- 
inistocles. As usual, the boldness of his spe- 
culations alarmed the bigotry of the multitude ; 
and after being persecuted for some opinion in 
regard to the substance of the sun, which iu- 
terieredwith the vulgar notion of the diMuity of 
Ajiollo, he was condemned to deatii. By the 
seasonable iutei-fereiice of Peru les, however, 
his sentence was changed from death to ba- 
nishment ; on which he retired to Lampsacus, 
where he taught jOiilosophy in the school of 
his deceased mastei Anaximenes until B.(!. 
4ii8f w'hen death ternimated his l,i\)ours. He 
bore all the vicissitudes of life with philoso- 
idiical composure, and in rejily to a message 
from the senate of Lampsacus, rcijuesting to 
be informed in what manner he would wish 
them to honour his memory, he rcjilied wotli 
placid cheerfulness, Only let the day ot my 
death be annually kept as a holiday by the 
boys in the schools of Lampsacus 'which re- 
quest was com])lied with. IMany anecdotes 
are related of this philosopher which are evi- 
dently fabulous ; nor is it easy to ac quire a 
due notion of his peculiar doctrines, from the 
ill-digested fragments collected by Diogenes 
Laertius, In nafiral philosophy, amidst some 
strange conceptions, he held opinions wiiicii 
show no inconsiderable knowledge of nature ; 
for although he regarded the heavens as a 
solid vault, and the sun and other luminous 
bodies as fiery stones, he was so acute as to dis- 
cover the cause of the rainbow, and tliat wind 
is produced by the rarefaction of air. One of 
his opinions concerning the principles of nature 
is explicitly alluded to by Lucretius ; namely, 
that the peculiar form of tlie primary particles 
of which any body is composed is tlie same 
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with that of the composed body itself — an evi- 
dent absurdity. ^ That part of his system which 
explains the active principle of nature is leaf 
opposed to reason ; he being, according to Dio- 
g< nes Laertius, the first philosopher who su- 
peradded mind to matter. Both l*lato and 
Aristotle testify the same thing ; and the latter 
adds, that he held that of all things the mind 
alone was pure and uncompounded. Ciceio and 
Plutarch confirm these accounts ; so that it may 
be reasonably concluded, that this philosopher 
was the first among the Greeks w'ho conceived 
a primary active principle of pure intelligence 
existing separately from, but o})crating upon 
matter, to the arrangement of all things. — 
Brucker, Moreri, 

ANAXARCliUS, a Grecian philosopher, 
wras a native of Abdera, and of the Lleatic sect 
of Leucippus. He w’as a friend and compa- 
nion ot Alexander the Great, who appears to 
have admitted him to great freedom. A »tory 
is told of Ins having been pounded to death m 
an lion nmrtar, after the decease of Alexander, 
by Nicocreon king of Cyprus, and of his lia\ ing 
borne the torture with invincible patience , but 
the same talc is also related of Zeno, and it is 
probably a mere invention in botli instances. — 
Stanleif. Brucker. 

AJSAXJM \NDLR, the fiiend and disripio 
of Thales of Miletus, was hum m the forty - 
second Olympiad, B.C. 610. He >va^ the In^t 
among the Gieeks who taught jdiilosophy in a 
public school. He also composed a compen- 
dium of gcograjdiy, and liist delineated a sj>e- 
cies of map of the eaitli. in w'hich he maiked 
ttie divisions of land and w’ater. Ills doctrine 
of the principles of things is too Vu.guely re- 
lated to ment detail ; but the best authority, s 
identify It with that of his master Thales. — 
Bracher, 

ANAXLMLNES, a philsopher of Aliletus, 
a disci] )le of the forcgcimg, but still better 
known as tlie master of Anaxagoias. He held 
that air is God, and that all souls are air; but 
whether, as Lactantius siqijioses, he deemed 
the air a subtle a’tlier aninidted by a diimo 
pnncjple, is iloubtful. At all events he fell 
shoit of that nlea of a goveniiiig mind w’liich 
w^as subsetjueutly entertained by Anaxagoras. — 
Ibid. 

ANAXlAIflNES of Lami»satus. This 
philosopher was the son of .Vristocles, cele- 
brated for his skill m iheioric, and the discijilc 
both of Zoilus, notorious foi his hypeniUi- 
cisms on Homer, and of Diogenes the cynic. 
Anaximenes w'as one of the pi ec^ptors of Alex- 
ander the Great. He accompanied his illus- 
trious pupil through most of his campaigns, 
and afterwards wTOte the history of his reign, 
and that of his father riiihp. It is recorded 
that, during the Persian war, Ins natn e city 
having espoused tlie cause of Daiius, Alexan- 
der expressed his determination of jiuiiisliing 
the inhabitants by la\ing it in ashes. Anaxi- 
menes W'as dejiuted by his countrymen as a 
mediator ; but tlie compieror, guessing his inten- 
tion, when he saw him entering tlie royal tent 
as a supplicant, cut short Ids anticipated peU- 
tion by a declaration, that he was detemuried 
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to refuse Itis request, 'wliatever it might be. Of 
this hasty expression the philosopher availed 
himself, and immediately implored tliat Lamp- 
sacus might be utterly destroyed, and a pardon 
refused to its citizens, llie stratagem was 
successful ; Alexander was un\villing to break 
his promise, and the presence of mind exhi- 
bited by its advocate saved the town, lie was 
also tlie autlior of a history of Greece. — Ibid» 

ANCILLON (David) an eminent scholar, 
bom at Metz m 1617, received the rudiments 
of his education at tlie Jesuits’ College, which 
he quitted for Geneva, where he took holy i 
orders. On tlie revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, he retired from Meaux, of whicli he 
had been some time the pastor, to Frankfort, j 
where however he not long remained, leaving 
it in tlie course ot the same year for llanau. 
Here he attained to great celebrity by his the- 
ological writings and discourses ; but difler- 
enecs aiising between himself and others joined 
ill the ministry with him, he finally accepted a 
situation offered him in die French church at | 
Berlin. He was the audior of several pole- 
mical treaases, the principal of which are — his 
“ Apology for the Lives of Lutlier, Zuinghus, 
and Beza his Life of William Farel and 
his ** Account of the dispute concerning Tra- 
ditions.’* His death took ]»lace in 1692. — 
Baifle, G. Diet, 

ANCTLLOM (Charles) eldest son of the 
subject of the last article, published tw'o vo- 
lumes of ** 'I’he C’onversations” of his father. 
During his father’s ministry at Berhn he ob- 
tained through liis influence the situation of 
lustoriograj)her to the king of Prussia, and was 
afterwrards made inspector of the French courts 
of justice. He was a man of much general 
reading, and wrote “ Cntical Remarks on the 
public Etlilices of Berlin,” “ The life of Soli- 
man the iMaguilicent,” a tract ** On the Revo- 
cation of the hilict of Nantes,” by wliich his 
father had suflered, and ** Memoirs of the 
Lives and Wntings of the most celebrated mo- 
dem Char 'cters in the Republic of Letters.” 
He also jiublished a strange book Upon Ku- 
nuchs,” in one duodecimo volume. He died 
in 171.5. — Biog. Univ, 

ANCOURF (Flouent Carton d’) a ce- 
lebrated French actor and diamatic wTiter, 
was born at Fontainbleau in 1661. He w'as 
educated in the Jesuits’ C]!ollege at Paris, and 
after he had gone tlirough a course of philoso- 
phy, was admitted an advocate at the age of 
seventeen, but falling in love witli an actress, 
he married her and w'ent upon the stage. Being 
eminently fitted for liis new profession, lie 
soon distinguished himself, and began to write 
for tlie theatres. His dramatic merit procured 
him the patronage of Louis XIV, and his 
sprightly turn and pleasing manners, set off 
by liis superior education, rendered Ins com- 
pany agreeable to persons of the first conside- 
ration. D’Ancourt w'as one of several instances 
of a retirement from the gay existence of a 
leading actor to a life of almost ascetic devo- 
tion, a transition which in Catholic countries 
m I be aided by theological doctrines in regard 
to theatrical performances. Retiring in 1718 
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to his estate in Berry, he applied himself al- 
most wholly to religion, and composed a trans- 
lation of the Psalms in verse, and a sacred tra- 
gedy, which have never been printed. He 
ued in 1736. He wrote fifty-two dramatic 
pieces, of w^hich about one half still keep the 
stage. They were published in 1710 and 
1750, in 9 vols. 12mo, and the best of lliem 
under the title of Chefs d'CEuvres de D’An- 
court,” in 3 volumes 13mo. — Nouv. DicU 
Hut, 

ANDERSON (Adam and James) tw'o bro- 
thers descended of Scottish parents. '1 he for- 
mer W'as many years a managing clerk in the 
South Sea House, a tnistee for the settlements 
in Georgia, and in the court of the Scotcli cor- 
poration in London. His work on the Histori- 
cal and Chronological Deduction of Trade and 
Commerce has gone through two editions, the 
first being m 9. vols. folio ; tlie second in 4 
vols. quarto. He died at the advanced age of 
seventy-five, in 1765. His brother .,’as a mi- 
nister of tlie Kirk of Scotland to a congregation 
in Sw'allow-sti-eet, and left behind him a trea- 
tise on the Con'.titutions of Freemasonry, and 
a folio volume entitled ** Royal Genealogies.” 
— Gent, Mag, 

ANDERSON (Alexander) an eminent 
scholar of the seventeenth century, b(»in at 
Aberdeen, and afterwards professor of mathc 
matics at Paris. He w'as the autlior of various 
treatises principally connected with his fa- 
vourite science. Of these his ‘ * Supplemcntum 
Apollonii Rcdivivi,” 4to, w'as pubhslied in 
1612; “AirtoXoyta, pro Zetetico Apolloniani 
problematis,” and Francisci Vietmde Equa- 
tionum recotpiitione,” l»oth in 4to, in 1615. 
He also published ** Viet® Angulares Sec- 
tiones,”4to. — liiog. Dirt. 

ANDERSON (Sir Edmund) an eminent 
lawyer, lord chief justice of the f'ommon l^leas 
under queen Lli/.abeth, to which high situation 
he W'as promoted in 1682. He afterwanU sat 
on tlie trials of tlie unfortunate Mary queen of 
Scots, and of Davison for issuing the w'arraiit 
under wdiich she was executed. Anderson’s 
Reports, folio, 1644, is still a book of autho- 
rity, His “Resolutions and Judgments in the 
Westminster Courts” w'cre also published in 
165.3, fifty-tw^o 3 ears after his decease. He 
was a native of Lincolnshire, and received his 
education at Oxford in tlie college which takes 
its name from that county. — Biog, Brit, 

ANDFiRSON (George) a Buckingham- 
shire peasant, bom in 1760 at Weston in that 
county. Having the good fortune to attract the 
notice of the Rev. Mr King of Whitchurch by 
the genius he early displayed in anthmetic, 
that gentleman not only placed him at a gram- 
mar school, but afforded liim the means of pro- 
secuting his studies at Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, and afterw'ards, on his declining to take 
priest’s orders, procured him a place under 
the Board of Control, in 178.5, whence he 
rose to be accomptant general. He published 
a “ General View of the AlFairs of the East 
India Company, since the conclusion of the 
w'ar in 1784,” in quarto ; and translated from 
the Greek of Archimedes “ Ai*euarius^ or a 
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Treatise ool nombeiing the Sand.” He died in 
1796* — Annual Necrology, 

ANDERSON (George) a native of Tun- 
dem in the duchy of Sleswick. During 1644 
and the six following years he spent his time 
in travelling through the East, and visited the 
Arabias, Persia, India, China, the Japanese 
Islands, Tartary, and the Holy I.and. The 
duke of Holstein Gottorp, on his return, hav- 
ing vainly endeavoured to induce him to com- 
mit his adventures to writing, employed his 
librarian Olearius, liimself a traveller, to take 
down the account from his own mouth as he 
related them to his highness, the scribe being 
concealed behind tbe tapestry of the apart- 
ment. This work was afterwards published 
at Sleswick in 1669. — Biog, Univ, 

ANDERSON (James) an advocate at tbe 
Scottish bar, eminent for his learning and anti- 
quarian research, lie was bom in the metropolis 
of Scotland in 1662, and graduated at the uni- 
versity there. His first work, an “ Essay 
proving the independence of the Cro^m oi 
Scotland,” published in gained him 

great credit, and procured him the tlianks of 
the Scottish parliament, under uhose auspices 
he subsequently produced a series of the 
“ Charters and Seals of the Scottish INIonarchs 
fioin the earliest Antiquity dowTi to the Union 
with England in 1707.” In 1727 came o»it 
lus Collections relating to the History of Mary 
<pieen of Scotland,” in four quarto volumes, a 
woi k whicli throws great light on the occur- 
rences of tlie period of whicli it treats. Hut 
the hook which gained Iiini the greatest repu- 
tation, “Selectus Diplomatiim et hiumisma- 
tum Scotia; Uiesaurus,” did not appear till 
twenty-one years after his death , which took 
place in 1728 by an apoplectic stroke. The 
celebrated gramiuaiian Hinhliman WTOte a 
piefacc to this work, which is beautifully il- ] 
luhtrated by Sturt’s engravings. It is m one 
volume folio. — G. Biosr. Diet. 

•YNDEllSON (Jam is) a Scottish miscella- 
neous writei, w’as bom atllermislon nearlkim- 
biirgh in 17;>9. He w'as bi ought up to agri- 
culture, and lost his father at the age of fifteen, 
and notwithstanding his youth, carrn*d on the 
fann which had belonged to him -u ilh consi- 
derable advantage, lie was equall) successful 
with a large uncultivated farm in Aberdeen- 
shiie, whu h he brought into excellent condi- 
tion. Although lie had not recei\ed a liberal j 
education, such v.’as Ins application and assi- { 
duity, he contrived, in the midst of his agri- 1 
cultural pursuits, to accjuiie a considerable 
])urtion of general learning, and published a 
senes of Essays on ridiitiiig” in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly M dgazine. These papers, w hich 
W’ere collected in a volume in 1777, produced 
liim considcTable reputation as an agriculturist ; 
ami in 1780 the university of Abeideeti con- 
feired on him the degree of EL.D. In 178o 
he removed to Edinburgli, and projected tlie 
establisliment of the North British Fisheries, 
for which purpose he was employed by govern- 
ment to survey the coast of Scotland, and re- 
ceived great commendation for his services. 
He afterwards undertook a periodical work 
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called *‘The Bee j” and in 1797 removed to 
London, and began another journal called •« Re- 
creations in Agriculture,” which ended with 
the sixth volume. He died in 1808, leaving a 
widow and six children. Dr Anderson wrote 
several articles for theEncyclopaediaBritannica, 
and was also a monthly reviewer. Of his 
more formal publications, the following are the 
principal : 1. “ Observations on National In- 
dustry,” 8vo ; 2. Essays relating to Agri- 
culture and Rural Affairs,^’ 8vo ; 3. ** The True 
Interest of Great Biitam considered, or a Pro- 
posal for establisliii'g I^orth Bntish Fisheries,” 
8vo; 4. “An Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Com Laws,” 8vo ; 5. “ Thoughts on the Pri- 
vilegesand Power of Juries,” 8vo; 6. “Re- 
marks on the Popr Laws in Scotland, 4to ; 7. 
“ A Practical Treatise on Peat Moss,” 8vo ; 
8. “ An Account of the different Breeds of 
Sheep in the Russian Dommions,” 8vo; 9. 
“ Practical Treatise on Draining Bogs and 
Swampy Grounds,” 8vo ; 10. “ On an Uni- 
versal Character,” 8vo ; 11. “Select Corres- 
pondence with General Washington,” Bvoj 
12. “ Observauons on NegroSlavery o. The 
writings of J)r Anderson did much to excite 
that attention to agnculture, which before liis 
death became so pievalent throughout Great 
Britain. — Gent. Mng, 

ANDJCKSON (John) the son of a rich 
merchant at Hamburgh, of W’hich city he him- 
self became the principal magistrate in 1726. 
In his youth he liad received a liberal educa- 
tion at Halle and L''i]>sic, which he completed 
at Leyden. Ills proficiency in literature gained 
him early in life the esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens, W'liile his acknowledged inlegritj secured 
him their confidence. His talents for dipl >- 
maey \\ ere c.illed into play on various missions 
which liC accepted to diili rent I'hirojieaQ courts; 
during his residence there he cultivated an ac- 
quaiiitance with all whom he found distin- 
guished for their literal) atumiments, and kept 
uj> a voluminous corre^})^lluleace with them 
alter his return. Of his jmblished works 
the jirincipal are — a (Jlossaiy of tlie andent 
Teutonic and Gciinan T.anguages, a Commen- 
tary on the lUMe, and the Natural Ihstoiy of 
Greeiilimd and other parts of the Areuc Re- 
gion, 111 tw o Bvo vols. Besides these he left 
behind him atanety of manuscripts, especi- 
ally one entitled Remarks on the Turisprudence 
of Gennany. Ihs deatli took plac;e in 1743, 
in his sevemty-niuth year. — Giat. Mag, 

ANDERSON (D.D. Waliir) a Scottish 
c'lv'rgyman and historian of the last century, 
llie wTitings by which he is princi])ally known 
are lus history of the reigns of Francis U and 
Charles I\ of France, published in two quarto 
volumes iu 1769, aw'orkwhicli he followed up 
four years afterwards by a history on a similar 
plan of France, from the beginning of Henry 
Ill's reign to that of Henry JV, down to the 
period of the Edict of Nantes, one vol. quarto. 
This in 1783 he again continued in two sub- 
sequent volumes, bringing the history down to 
the peace of Nlunster. He also prciduced^ an 
essay in quarto, on the Philosophy of Ancient 
Greece, and a life of Croesus king of Ly ia. 
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in doodecimo. He died in 1800 at the rnanae ) 
of Chuniside, of which parish he had been the 
incumbent more than half a century.— Gen* 
Biog, Diet. 

ANDRAD A (Diego df Pa y v a d’) a learned 
Portuguese) divine, sent by Sebastian king of 
Portugal to the council of Jrent in 1562. He 
distinguished himself at the council by his 
talents and eloquence, and wrote an elaborate 
defence of it against the attack of Chemnitius 
He died in 1575. His brother Fuancis was 
author of a “ History of John 111 king of Por- 
tugal,” Lisbon, 1525; and a second brothei, 
Thomas, an Augustine friar, attending Don 
Sebastian in his uufortimate expedition against 
Muley Moloch emperor of Morocco, was taken 
prisoner by the Moors, and while in their cus- 
tody -uTOte a book called “ Tlie Sufferings of 
Jesus.” — Moren. 

ANDRE (^Jc.hn) a self-taught musician of 
Offenbach in Germany, bom in the year 1741. 
Witneshing at an early age the French and 
Italian operas at Frankfort, he was induced to 
attempt composition for the theatre. lIis m’o 
first pio(‘es, “ I’lie Porter,” and Ervein and 
Elmira,” were so successful, that the author 
W’as appointed composer to the theatre at 
HcrJin, where also lie followed up his studies 
under the tuition of the celebrated Marpurg. 
He died in his native place, Oirenbach, in 
1800, leaving several children, of whom John 
Anthony, the third son, inheriting the talents 
of his father, has lately introduced with much 
success the art of musical lithogTaphy. — liiog. 
Diet, of iW//A. 

ANDRE (John) a major in the British 
service in the unhappy American war, to him 
still more unfortunate ; for being led to offer liis 
services to negotiate between the noted general 
Arnold, about to betray the trust reposed in 
him by his countrxracn, and general Sir Henry 
Clinton, he was taken prisoner by the Ameri- 
cans within their lines ; and, owing to his dis- 
guise and the nature of his mission, was tried 
and executed as a spy, Oct. 2, 1780. He was 
originally a merchant’s clerk, and possessed 
some literary ability, being the authoi of an 
ingenious poem entitled “ 'J’hc C’ow-chase.” 
A monument is erected to him in AVestminster 
abbey — Ann. Register. 

ANDREAS (ONuninius) a Neapolitan 
poet who flourished in the early part of the 
17th century. Besides his poetical works, 
which are written principally in the ottava 
rima, he was the author of several prose essays 
on moral and philosophical subjects, which 
were published in 1636 in a quarto volume. 
His works which remain are — Italia Liberata,” 
an epic poem, printed at Naples in one volume 
12mo, in 1626 ; and Aci,” in 1628. He was 
also the author of several lyric effusions after- 
wards collected and published together, and of 
two dramatic pieces called “ La Vana Gelosia” 
and **Elpino.” He died in 1647, being not 
quite fifty years old. — Biog. Universelle. 

ANDREAS (Valehius) siraamed Desse- 
liuB, from the place of liis birth, Desschel in 
the Netherlands. Having gone tlirongh a 
oouise of study at Antwerp under llontius. 
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^ and at Douay, he obtained the professorslii])<t of 
civil law and Hebrew at Louvain, about the 
year 1628, and ten years afterwards added to 
these appointments that of University Libra- 
rian. His works are various, iu biograpiiy, 
topography, philology, and antiquity. Ihe 
principal of these are — “ Clarorum Cata- 
logos Hispauia; Scriptorum “ Biblimbeta 
Belgica,” or memoirs of eminent per»*on- 
ages born in tlie Netherlands, publislied 
originally in 1623 — of \ihich valuable ^\ork 
Foppens printed an ainendeh edition in 1 /'39, 
in two quarto volumes ; ** Imagines docto- 
rum virorum e variis gentibus, elogiis brevibus 
illustratic ” 12mo ; “ De iniiiis ac progressu 
Collegii Tnhnguis Bushdiani, deque vita 
et senptis professorum ejusdem collegii ;” 
“ Topograpbia lielgica ;” “ Bibliothecw T.o- 
vaniensis primordia,” and “ Fasti Academici 
studii generahs Lo aniensis,” 4to ; “ Ortho- 
graphiae ratio,” 12mo‘, ** De Lingu% Hebraic® 
laudibus,” 4to ; and a treatise De Toga et 
Sago, 8vo. He died in 1656, in the eeventy- 
second year of bis age. — Gent. Bwg. Diet. 

ANDRE1N1( Francis and Isabi lla) a ce- 
lebrated Italian comedian, and his wife, whose 
fame both as a performer and a writer was 
even superior to that of her husband. Francis, 
in addition to his histrionic talents, was noted 
fora most retentive memory, and the ease with 
which he acquired and retained many modem 
languages, aswell as those in common use as the 
less familiar dialects of the Ottoman empire. 
In 1611 be gave to the stage two pieces which 
were afterwards pnbhsbed, the one entitled 
•* iJ Ingannata di Proserpina;” the other 
** V AlteraKzadi Narcisso,’*both in duodecimo. 
Two years previous to tliis he had printed a 
quarto volume at Venice, “ Le Bravure del 
capitan Spavento,” and another, “ Ragiona- 
menti fantastici posti m forma di dialoglii rap- 
.picsentativi,” goon followed. His merits as an 
actor were held in much esteem, but, as before 
mentioned, fell shorl of those of Isabella, who 
was by far the finest performer of her day^ 
Tier poetic effusions were much admired, es- 
pecially by cardinal Aldobrandini, whose pa- 
tronage they procured her, as well as the ho- 
nour of being aumitted a member of the Intenti 
academy at Pavia. Just before lier death she 
visited Pans, where she attracted great atten- 
tion, and was favourably received at court, 
but died on her return at Lyons in 1604. She 
was a native of Padua, and had just attained 
her forty-second year at tiie time of her de- 
cease. Her printed works are — ** Rime,” one 
vol. 4to; ‘'Lettere,” 4to, (not published till 
tliree years after her deatli); “ Fragmeiiti d' 
alcune Scritture,” 8vo ; and Mirtilla favola 
pastorale,” also in octavo. Her husband sur- 
vived her neariy sixteen years. They left a son 
(Giovanni B\ttista) bom at Florence in 
1578, who inherited the talents of liis parents 
both in acting and composition. His best 
piece, " Adamo,” produced in 1613, is said to 
have suggested to Milton the idea of his ” Pa- 
radise C)st.” 1’he time of his death is uncer- 
tain. — Biog. Universelle 
ANDREA DEL SARTO, an eminent Tus- 
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can painter, was so called from being tbe son of a 
tailor of Florencof 'wbere he was bom in 1483. 
lie has obtained great credit for his colouring, 
for the beauty of his heads, the correctness of 
his design, and the delicacy of his draperies. 
He was still more distinguished for the ex- 
treme accuracy with whicli he could copy the 
wwks of other masters. His copy of the 
portrait of liCO X by Raphael, was taken for 
the original by Julio Romano, although the 
latter had painted the drapery of it himself. 
He was a very imprudent man ; for on visiting 
France under Francis I, that prince would have 
had him settle there, and when retailed to 
Italy by the soliciiation of his wnfe, trusted 
him with large sums for the purtliase of pic- 
tures, which he squandered away in worthless 
pursuits, and could never re-appear at Pans, 
He died of the plague m his forty-second year, 
in a state jf poverty and destitution. — Noui\ 

Diet, Hii>t, 

ANDREW or ANDRE (Yvi s Mauy) a 
learned Fiench Jesuit, born was for se- 

veial years professor of mathematics in tfie 
university of Caen. He died at an advanced j 
age in IZtil, and is principally knowm by his j 
** E‘*!sai sur le Beau,” and liis “ Traite sur i 
rilomme,” both of which are to be found in i 
his collected works, h vols. 12mo, — Jh, 

ANDREWS (James Petut) a well known 
miscellaneous English VTitcr, W’as younger 
son of .foseph Andrews, esq. of Shaw House, 
Berks. He was born in the year 1717, and 
received a private education, but was early 
distinguished by an attachment to literature 
and the line arts, to tlie former of w’hich he 
may be said to have been professionally 
attached until his death, which took place 
at his liouse in Broin)»ton in 1797. llis prin- 
cipal works are — 1. “ Anecdotes, ancient and 
modern, with Observations,” 1789, and a sup- 
plement, 1790, several editions of which have 
since ajipeared ; 2. Continuation of Henry’s 
History of England,” 4to, and 2 vols. 8vo ; 
3. “ The History of Great Britain, connected 
with the Chronology of Europe, with Notes 
containing Anecdotes of the 'Vimes, Lives of 
the Tjcarned, and Specimens of tlieir Works, 
from Cajsar’s Invasion to the death of Henry 
Vlll,’* 1791-.). He also wTOte severi 
antiquarian pajiers, which appear in the 
Archipologia. On the new regulation of tlie 
police of the metropolis, Mr. Andrews was 
appointt'd one of the comminissioners of Queen- 
square, Westminster, whicli situation he held 
until his death. — Gent. Mag. 1797 and 1801. 

ANDREWS (Lancelot) ail eminent Eng- 
lish divine, bishop of Winchester in tlie 
reigns of James 1 and Charles I, was bora in 
Louden in 1.56/), of a respectable family of 
Sudolk Having iiassed wdtli credit through 
the grammar school, he removed to Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, anti became much distiii- 
gmslied at that university for his theological 
acquiiemeiit and skill in cases of conscience 
and casiu.stry ; and his lectures as catechist of 
the college were very numerously attended. 
A t lengtli his re[)utation for learning, and ta- 
lents, as a popular preacher, procured him 
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the patronage of the earl of Huntingdon and Sir 
Francis W alsingham ; and he passed from one 
preferment to another, until he became dean of 
Westminster. His interest was also much ad- 
vanced by queen Elizabeth herself, to whom he 
was chajilain in ordinary, and who much de- 
lighted in his prcacliing. Though as a pre- 
bendary and residentiary at St Paul’s, lie lived 
chiefly in London, he continued inasier of his 
college, to which he w’as a most li n ral bene- 
factor. Ills quaint and pedantic st\Ie of com- 
position and f)reacliing being peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the taste of James I, it is not wonderhU 
tliat he was chiefly looked up to by that sove- 
reign to withstand the covered attacks of car- 
dinal Bellarmine, who, in reply to James’s 
“ Defence of the Rights of Kings,” had w it- 
teii a tract under tlie fictitious name of “ Mat- 
thew 'Lortus.” This piece Andrew's, wlio 
had previously been raised to the see of Clii- 
I cheste) , refuted w’ltli considerable animation 
in a Latin w oik, m the quibbling sjmit of him- 
self ami Ins master, which he entitled " Tor- 
tura 'J orti,” (I’ortus tortured) 1600. 'I'his ser- 
vice was so acceptable to the King, that he was 
translated to the bishopric of Ely the same 
year. He w'as also ajipointed a privy coun- 
sellor first in England and then in Gotland, to 
which country he accompanied James. In 
1618 he wa*! again translated to the rich see 
of U’iijchester and to the deanery of the king’s 
chapel, which prefennent he held until Ins 
death. I’liis jiicdate wms a.s muc h esteemed by 
j (Miarles 1 as by bis lather ; and lord Clarendon 
I exceedingly laments that he did not succeed 
to the province of (’anterbury, after tbe death 
of archbishop Bancroft, lie died at Wm 
chestei house, Soiilhw'aik, in the year 1626, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. The high 
character of bishop Andrew s as a learned, able, 
and beneficent member of tlie establishment, 
IS acknowledged on all sides ; but tlie great 
change w’hich since his time has taken place 
in tlie public taste, in regard to puljnt compo- 
sition, w'lll leave few readers of his sermons, 
even among those who revere tljo prelate ancl 
tlie man. J’edantry and tortuous attenqits at 
w’lt infect all his comiiositiwns, to tbe desti ac- 
tion of the eflect of much good sense, sound 
discrimination, and natural shrew'duess. In 
conversation lie was the Dr South of his day, 
and famous fur his readiness at retort and re- 
jiartee; a pleasant instance of w’hich is af- 
forded in his w'ell-knowTi arch reproof of the 
servility and adulation of Neale bishop of Dur- 
ham. The tw'o prelates were standing behind 
the King's chair, when J ames asked the bishops 
“ My Izirds, cannot 1 take my subjects’ money 
w'hen I want it, without all this foimality m 
Parliament’!” The bislio}) of Durham imme- 
diately replied, “ God forbid, sir, but you 
should; you are the breath of our nostrils.” 
Upon winch the King turned to the bishop of 
WuichestcT and added, “ My lord, what say 
you'!” “Sir,” rejilied the bishop, ** 1 have no 
skill in parliamentary cases,” The King then 
sail, “ no jmt-offs, my lord ; answee me pre- 
sently.” “ J’hen, sir.’’ rejoined the bishop, “I 
tlimk it lawful for you to take my brother 
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Neale 'b money, for he offers it wliich answer 
much diverted the King. The charity of bishop 
Andrews was very extensive, and his munifi- 
cence in the encouragement of learning showed 
a noble sense of the only sound purpose for 
which revenues like those of the see of Win- 
chester could be bestowed on an individual. 
Milton at the age of seventeen wrote a Latin 
elegy on the deatli of this distinguished pre- 
late, which exhibits his usual richness of fancy. 
The works of bishop Andrews wdiich are now 
best known are — 1 , “ A Volume of Sermons,” 
16128-1631, folio ; 2. “ The Moral Law ex- 
pounded, or Lectures on the Ten Command- 
ments,” 1642, folio ; 3. “ Collection of Pos- 
thumous and Orphan Lectures delivered at 
St Paul’s and St Giles’s, London,” 1657, folio. 
His controversial leplics to cardinals Perron 
and Bellarmine are now little attended to. His 
speeches in the star-chamber against the ju- 
dicial opinions of Trashe, were published after 
his death by Dr Laud in 1629, and dedicated 
to Charles 1. — Bing, Bnt, 

ANDREWS (IVliLis Pi'tfr) was the son of 
an eminent merchant in the city of lymdon, in 
whose counting-house lie was brought up ; but 
having a strong turn for theatneal amusements, 
and coming into a considerable fortune by the 
death of an elder brother, a priiuipal proprie- 
tor of the powder-mills at Hartford in Kent, 
he bade adieu to mercantile pursuits altogether, 
and amused himself by writing for tlie stage, j 
In dramatic comjiosition however he cannot be 
considered very successful, none of his pieces 
having kept |)Ossession of the boards, tliough 
one or two of them met with partial and tem- 
porary favour. In his prologues and epilogues, 
of which he wrote several, lie was more happy. 
Hb acknowledged dramas are nine in numltei : 

Belphegor,” a comic opera; ** Summer 
Amusemenis,” ditto ; “ Fire and Water,” ditto ; 
•• Best Bidder,” a comedy ; “ The Election,” a 
musical interlude ; ** The Mysteries of the Cas- 
tle,” acomedy ; “ Dissipation,” ditto ; “ Baron 
of Kinkervankotsdarsprackengotchdcni,” ditto ; 
“ Better Late tlian Never,” ditto. Mr Andrews 
in the late w'ar accepted tlie lieutenant-colonelcy 
of the St Martin’s volunteers, and maintained 
in hb house-keeping a style of splendid and 
dignified hospitality, men of letters being ever 
welcome at his table. His death, which w'as 
sudden took place in 1814. — Gent, Mag, 
^DRONICUS of Cyrrestes a Greek ar- 
chitect, celebrated for having constructed at 
Athens the tower of the winds, an octagonal 
building, on each side of which was a figure 
representing one of the winds. On the top of 
the tower was a small pyramid of marble sup- 
porting a brazen triton, which turned on a 
pivot, and pointed with its rod to the side of 
the tower on which was represented the wind 
that was tlien blowing. As each of the sides had 
a sort of dial, it is conjectured that it formerly 
contained a clepsydra or water clock. From the 
bad style oi the sculpture, it b supposed to have 
been erected posterior to the time of Pericles. 
Until very recently it served as a mosque to some 
XVirlrish dervises.^ Bios. Univ. 

A NDRONICUS (Iavxus) a dramatic author. 
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supposed to De the oldest in the Latin language. 
He composed for the Roman stage B.C. 240, 
He was a player as well as a writer, but all hb 
pieces are lost, with tlie exception of a few 
fragments of verses in the “ Comici l.atini,” 
the ** Corpus Poetarum,” and the “ Coliecuo 
Pisaureusis.” — FosjiiMS, Biog. IJnio, 

ANDRONICUS of Rhodes, a follow’er of 
AiistoUe, who lived B. C. 63, and wi-ote com- 
mentaries on that author. He also restored 
and published the works of that philosophrr, 
which Sylla hsid brought from Greece. — Bu ile, 
ANDROUEr DU CERCFAU (.Iami s) an 
eminent French architect of the 16th century, 
who c:ommcnced the Pout JNeuf at Paris by order 
of Henry III, whic h bow’ever, in consequence 
of the civil wars, was not finblied unul the 
reign of Henry IV, by William Marchand. He 
w^as also employed by Henry IV to cany u.i 
tlie gallery of the Louvre, began by Charles 1 X ; 
but in ccmsec]ueme of his religion, being a 
zealous Protestant, he was obliged to c,jit that 
undertaking and leave France : where be 
died is unknow'n. Aiidrouet is as much dis- 
tinguished for liis knowledge of priiu iples as 
for his ])ractice. He wrote, 1 . “ Livre d' Arclii 
tecture,” 1559-1 611, folit. ; 2* “ Second Livre 
d’Architecture,” 1561, folio ; 3. " Les j»lus cx- 
ceJleiits Batimons de France *' c576-16'J7, folio, 
w'ltli several other works of merit. A ndrouet 
engraved hb owm {dates in a correct but not in 
a finished style. — Moren, Bing. Univenelle. 

! ANDRY (NicnoLAs) a physician of Lyons 
in the 17 th centuiy, afterwards dean of the 
faculty of mechcinein the royal college of Pans, 
where he also filled a professor’s chair. Like 
many other men of genius, Andry, though 
skilful and eminent in hb profession, was 
haughty, violent and dogmatical; qualities 
which rabed liim many enemier amongst liis 
brethren, and led to contests by no means de- 
ficient in virulence on either side. His works, 
all on subjects connected with tlie study of 
me^cine, are — “ Kemarques de Medicine sur 
differents sujets,” 12mo ; “ Le Regime du 
Careme,” 3 vols. 12mo; “ Tliede I’Euiope ou 
les proprietes de la veronique,” 12mo ; “ Re- 
marques de Chexnie touchant la preparation de 
certaines remedies,” 12mo ; “ Examen de dif. 
ferents points d’Anatomie,” 8vo ; “ Ortho- 
pedie,” or the art of preventing and correcUng 
bodily deformities in children, in two duode- 
cimo volumes ; ** Cleon a Eudoxe,” a disquisi- 
tion on the superiority of medicine over surgery ; 
and ** Traite de la generation des vers dans le 
corps de I’liomme,” 8vo. This last work was 
printed at Paris in 1710. Andry, in spite of 
the vexatious assaults which his own impe- 
tuosity drew upon him, attained the advanced 
age of eighty-four, and died in 1742. — Biog, 
UniverseUe, 

ANELLO (Thomas) better known asMas- 
saniello, a fisherman at Naples, was bom in 
1623, at which time Naples was subject to the 
house of Austria, and governed by a viceroy of 
its deputation. The Neapolitans behaved with 
great loyalty and Hber^ty to their foreign 
rulers, and supported many heavy taxes with- 
out murmuring, until the year 1646, when a 
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new donative was projected, w ich suddenly first burnt do\vTi ; thence the people proceeded 
roused up a mass of slumbering indignation to tlie otlier tolldiouses, and lasdy assailed the 
among the common people. This impost as- palace of the viceroy, which Uiey entered and 
sumed the form of a tax upon all sorts of fruits, nfied, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
dry and green, such as mulberries, grapes, guards. The viceroy got into his coach to 
apples, pears, figs, &c. wliich supplied dieir make his escape, but the people surrounded it 
chief food to the bulk of the population. The with naked swords, and made him promise to 
people expressed their sorrow and anger by take off the taxes. By distributing money and 
loud cries and lamentations as the viceroy by fair promises, he at length contrived to get 
passed through the market-place ; and peti- into the church of St Lewis, and ordered the 
tioned him, through the medium of the arch* gates to be shut. The populace then applied 
bishop, cardinal FUomarino, to remove the tax to the prince of Bisignano, who was much 
from fruits. This favour he promised ; but beloved by them, to be their defender and in- 
the farmers of the revenue contiived to make tercessor. lie at first complied ; but finding 
him break his word, and to treat the discontent himself, after the most strenuous exertions, 
as the mere clamour of a rabble. What the unable to restrain their outrage and fury, lie 
resultmight have been had not a leader started retired, and the people called out for Mas- 
up, it is difficult to say ; but at this moment a saniello to be their leader, at the same time 
spark from tlie combustion ignited one of those appointing Genoino, a priest of temper and 
energetic minds, which circumstances \rill abilities, and the aforesaid bandit Perone to 
sometimes call into activity from the very lowest attend !iis person . Massaniello at first assumed 
ranks of society. Tliomas Anello, liy an Ita- the part assigned to him with considerable 
lian familiar mode of abreriation usually called spirit and good sense. A stage was erected in 
Massaniello, at that time in his twenty-fourth the market-place, where, clotlied in wliite like 
year, dwelt in a comer of the great market- a mariner, he with his counsellors gave public 
place of Naples. He was a stout man of good audience, received petitions, and decided all 
countenance and of the middle stature, whose causes, civil and criminal. At this time he 
profession was to buy fish and retail them; had no less than 150,0 )0 men under his com- 
and, ill conformity udth the meanness of mand, besides an incredible number of women, 
his condition, usually appeared in a coarse many of whom were also armed. By a formal 
shirt, a blue waistcoat, a mariner’s cap, and decree, the houses and goods of sixty fanners 
with naked feet. Observing the general mur- of the taxes were burnt, and the punishment of 
murs of the people, and ■while in the highest death was inflicted upon those who attempted 
state of exasperation himself, he met a fa- to purloin or save from the flames the smallest 
mous bandit called Perone, with one of liis com- article. At lengtli, convinced of the formidable 
panions, who asked liim what ailed him. He nature of the confederacy, the viceroy gave the 
replied in gi’eatwTath, I will be bound to be original popular charter of Charles V over to 
hanged but 1 will right this city.” 'fhose the bishop, who induced Massaniello to as- 
whom he addressed of course laughed at him ; semble the people and their leaders together 
but he contrived to make tliem see the possi- to effect an accommodation. The design 
bility of an effective resistance, and they en- proved abortive in tlie first instance, owing to 
gaged tliemselves to assist him. He first an attempt to destroy him by an armed force, 
applied to the owmers of the fruit-shops, and brought apparently in honour of the occasion, 
recommended tliem to come the next day to At last ho'^^^ever a treaty was completed, and 
the market, but to decline to purchase from the he w’ent in state to visit the viceroy, habited in 
growers any portion of their taxed fruit; and cloth ofsilver, and mounted upon a lofty charger, 
in the mean time instructed, and to a certain vnth ,50,000 persons in his train, who attended 
extent enrolled, many hundreds of the more to his smallest sign wdth the most devoted obe- 
youthful lazzaroni who frequented the market- dience. On the follow'ing Sunday the capi- 
place, teaching them to utter cries and to tulation was signed and solemnly swoni to; 
clamour in concert as he should direct. Of and had Massaniello now retired, as he had 
this militia he made himself tlie leader ; and at declared his intention to do, he might have 
a signal being given by a fruiterer in the con- presented some claim to the title of a friend 
federacy throwing his taxed fruit to the ground to his country ; but imbappily he was induced 
in a rage, and exclaiming, ** God gives plenty to maintain liis authority, and tlie usual effects 
and the government dearth,” a tumult ensued, of unlimited power began to display themselves 
and a general cry of ** No Tax” burst from in acts of caprice and tyranny, which at length 
the assembled multitude, who pelted the magi- were of so extraordinary a nature that they 
Btrate, sent to appease them, from the market- were attributed to freuzy arising out of that 

{ >lace. The immediate consequence was a high state of excitement which he had expe- 
arge concourse of people of all descriptions ; nenced since the commencement of these traii- 
when Massaniello leaped upon the table of sactions, daring wdiich he supported his un- 
one of the fruiterers and harangued the remitting exertions with little either of food or 
crowd, comparing himself to Moses, who was rest. The strong wines, that he drank after 
sent to deliver tlie Israelites from the Egyptians, his elevation, are also supposed to have pro- 
and to Peter, also a fisherman, who had re- duced a species of delirium which unsettled 
scued the world from the dominion of Satan, his reason. Be this as it may, he was m 
H is oratory was completely successful ; and, capriciously tyrannical, that a scheme wras laid 
under his direction, the toll-houses for fruit w’ere for his assassination, and as he fell ha only ex- 
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claimed, ** Ungrateful traitorH.” His head 
was tlirown into one ditch, and his body into 
another ; but (and the lesson is salutary) the 
teniper excited by these events did not cease 
until Naples was freed from the yoke of Spain. 
— Mod. Untv. Hist. 

ANEURIN, supposed by some authors to 
be the same with Gildas the liistorian, a ilntish 
poet and chieftain of the sixth century, lie 
took a part in the battle of (yattraeth, which he 
made the subject of a poem ; and this, witli 
another poem, entitled the “ Odes of the 
Months,’'' fonn the whole of his known works. 
They are to be found in the Welsh Archaio- 
logy. — (hvpH^ Cainh. Bioff. 

AvFOSSI (Pasquale) a Neapolitan com- 
poser of eminence in the last century, a pupil of 
Sacchini and Piccini, the latter of whom he 
completely surperseded in the favour of the 
Roman cognoscenti. After however com- 
posing several operas, which met with the 
most unqualified success, his L’Oiympiade” 
encountered a reception as unfavourable as unex- 
pected. F rom this moment the d ecline of his re- 
putation in Italy seems to have been as rapid as 
its nse. Aufossi in consequence visited Pans 
in 1780, wheie hisCaius Manus vvas performed 
with some success, and afterwards London. 
He died at Home in 17ih>. The oj)era of 
PAvaro is considered his chef d’oeuvre. — Biog, 
Diet, of Mas. 

ANuELl (Buonavlntuua) a Ferrarese, 
educated for the law, in w hich profession he 
attained to great emmence about the middle 
of the idtli century, being consulted by the 
government on all matters of importance, and 
obtaining for a while a principal share in the 
administration of public afiairs. Circumstances 
however at length induced him to quit the 
state of which he was a native, and to settle 
at Parma, where he com])iled liis history of 
that city, printed in one volume quarto, as 'well 
as a topographical description of it. He also 
published memoirs of Ludovico Catti, a dis- 
tinguished member of his own profession. 
Angeli died in 1 67:3. — Moreri. 

ANGELI (Pe'iku) a distinguished modem 
Latin poet, was boin at Parga in Tuscany, in 
the year 1 17. He was a proficient in Latin 
and Greek at a very early age, and was sent 
to Bologna to study the law. but neglected it 
for the belles lettrea. Having written some 
aatirical verses to oblige a lady of quality, he 
thought it prudent to quit Bob gna, to avoid 
consequences, and repaired to Venice, where 
he employed liimself in copying Greek manu- 
scripts for the French ambassador, resident 
there as the representative of Francis I. He 
Bubsequeiilly visited Constantinople, under 
the protection of another ambassador from the 
same prince; and made the tour of Greece 
and Asia Minor. In 1646 he became profes- 
sor of Greek at Reggio, a*id subsequently was 
invited to take the chair of belles lettres at 
Pisa. In 157.5 he was invited to accompany 
cardinal Ferdinand de Medici to Rome, who 
entertained him with great liberality, and re- 
warded him with a gift of 2000 gold crowns 
for a decimation of his poems. When Ferdi- 
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nand became grand duke, he also fllow^'d 
liim to Florence, and being enriched with ad« 
^tional pensions, passed tiie remainder of his 
life with ease and opulence at Pisa, enjoying 
great reputation until liis death in 1696. 'J'lio 
principal worbs of tliis author are — 1, “l)o 
ordiiie legendi scriptores historia: Romanse 
2. “ Poemata Varia 3. “ Syrias,” a J^atin 
poem in twelve books, on tiie same subject as 
the “ Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso ; 4. “ Cy- 
negeticon,” or the Chase ; 5. “ De privato- 
rum publicorumque urbis Romac eversoubus 
epistoia,” 4to ; 6. “ Poesie Toscani,” 8vo 
7. ** Letters in Latin and Italian,” tu be found 
in various collections ; 8. ” Memoirs of his own 
lufe,” Ac . — Mot Pit, 

ANGEIJERl (Bonavextuiie) a Sicilian 
monk of the rule of St Francis, who became 
vicar-general of his order at Madrid. He 
lived at the latter end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth centuiies. He is 
author of two cunous performances, entitled 
“ Iaix magica celestium, terrestrium, et iiifero- 
rum,” 1686, 4to ; “Lux magica acadeinica, 
pars secunda,” 1687, 4to. These extraordi- 
nary treatises were to have been followed by 
many more. The time of this writer’s death 
is uncertain. — Noiiv. Diet. Hist, 

ANGELONl (Francesco) a native of Terni 
in Italy, of which place he wrote the historj^ 
4to, 1646. He is principally known by an 
elamnite work published in one folio volume, 
in 1686, on the history of Rome, which he il- 
lustrated by a reference to ancient medals. He 
' died m 1662 at Rome. — Nouv, Diet, Hist. 

I ANGELUCCl ('riiEODORE) a native of 
Belforte in the march of Ancona, 'lliough a 
physician, and of great eminence in his pro- 
f^ession, he found leisure to apply himself to 
the cultivation of the belles lettres, and is the 
author of several poetical effusions, as well as 
of sundry treatises connected with the art of 
medicine. Among the former are his “ Deus, 
canzone spiriluale di C«clio magno,” and a 
translation of Virgil’s Aineid into Italian in 
“ verso sciolto,” 12mo. He is tlie author also 
of a work entitled “ (’apitolo in code della 
Pazzia of “ Sentenlia quod metaphysica sit 
eademquephysica,” 4to ; of “Ars Medica,” 4to; 
“ Exercitationum cum l*atricio and of a trea- 
tise on the nature and metliod of curing malig- 
nant fevers, He died in 1000. — Biog. Univ, 

ANGELUS (CnuiSToriiFii) a Greek who, 
being driven from his own country by Turkish 
persecution, found an asylum in England ip 
1608. Through tlir bounty of the bishop of 
Norwich, he was enabled to enter himself, 
first of Trinity College, Cambiidge, and after- 
wards of Baliol, Oxford, where he gained a 
comfortable livelihood by acting as tutor to 
junior students, especially in his native lan- 
guage. He evinced his gratitude to the Eng> 
hsh for the protection afforded liim, by pub- 
lisliing an encomium on the nation and its two 
splendid universities, in Greek and Latin, 1619, 

I having previously written an account of t^ 
persecutions which drove him from Athens, 
in the same tongues. He was a man of some 
learning, and his “ Echixidion de institutis 
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Srstcorum/’ Greek and Latin, 4to, has been 
well spoken of. In the year 1 624 he published 
a Latin prophecy on the overthrow of the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, which is to take place, ac- 
cording to his calculation, in IST'd. He died at 
Oxford in 1638. — Atheii, Oxon, 

ANGERSTEIN (John Julius). This dis- 
tinguished patron of the fine arts was born at 
St Petersburg in 173.5, and came over to Enghmd 
under the patronage of the late Andrew Thomp- 
son, Esq, with whom ho continued in partner- 
ship upwards of fifty years. Mr Angerstein 
exhibited much public spirit on several occa- 
sions, and was the first who proposed a reward 
of 20001. from the fund at Lloyds to the in- 
ventor of the life-boats, llis celebrated col- 
lection of paintings, esteemed inferior to none 
of tlie same exteutin Europe, has been purchased 
since his deatli by the English government at 
an expense of 60,000/. as tlie nucleus of a na- 
tional gallery. Mr Angerstein died at Wood- 
lands, Blackbeath, January 22, 1822, aged 
eighty-seven. — Gent, Mag, 

ANGIIIFiTlA (Petfr Martyr n*) better 
knowm by the name of Peter Martyr only, an 
Italian scholar of a noble Milanese family. He 
W'as bom in 145.5, and early patronised by the 
archbishop of Milan. In 1487 he visited 
S]iain, and was presented to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who employed him, after his taking 
orders, in an errand of considerable delicacy 
to the sultan of F^ypt, during which mission 
he visited the pyramids. On his return he re- 
ceived vanous valuable appointments in the 
church ; and on the accession of Charles V, 
that monarch also presented liim uitli a rich 
abbey. He died at Grenada in 1526, leaving 
several historical w'orks w'liich are usually quoted 
under the name of Peter Martyr. His principal 
proiluctioiisare — 1. OpusEpistolarum,” 1,530 
and 1607 (Elzevir) folio. This work, which 
contains the whole of his political life, is much 
esteemed for information not to be obtained 
elsewhere. 2. “ De rebus Oceaiiicis et orbe 
novo Jlecades,” Paris, 1536, folio, being a 
history of the drscoveiy of America, from the 
nianuscript of Columbus ; 3. “ De liisulis nu- 
per mventis et incolarum moribus,” Hasii, 
1.521, 4to, 15.33, folio; 4. “ De IjCgatione 
Babylonica,” which work contains an account 
of his embassy to Ffe’pt. — Biog, Univ, 

ANGILBERT (St) son-in-law to Charle- 
magne, and afterw^ards abbot of St Riquier. He 
had a great taste for poetry, but nothing re- 
mains of him except a history of his monastery, 
inserted by Mabillon in his ** Annals of the 
Older of St Benedict.” He died m 814. — 
Moreri, 

ANGIOLELIX) (John Mario) a Venetian 
historian of the fifteenth century. Being taken 
captive by the Turks, he follow'ed Mahomet II 
in the dreadful w»ar which, at the head of an 
army of 200,000 men, he waged against Ussun 
Cassan. He wrote a history of the Turkish 
monarch in I’urkish and Italian, for which that 
fierce prince very amply rewarded him. He 
also wrote “ Della vita et fatti di re de Persia,” 
Venice,, 1.5.5.3, and “ Relatione della vita e dfi 
fatti del Signor Ussun Cassan,” inserted in the 
Bloc. Dict. — No. VI. 
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second volume of Ramatio's Voyages, 1559, foL 
By tlie latter work it appears, fliat Angiolello 
was living in 1524, half a century after the 
battle of tlie Euphrates, at whihh he was pre-> 
sent. Some accounts say that he died in 1530, 
— Moreri, 

ANGOULEME (Ctiart.es de Valois, Duke 
of) was the natural son of Charles IX. Catha- 
rine de Medicis bequeathed to him her estates^ 
but the will was set aside in favour of Margaret 
de Valois. He was however allowed to retain 
the title of Count d’Auvergne, and was subse- 
quently created Duke of Angouleme. He was 
twice charged with treason, and the second 
time was condemned to death, a sentence which 
was changed into perpetual imprisonment. He 
was however once more pardoned and em- 
ployed, botli in a military capacity and in vari- 
ous embassies. He viTOte his own memoirs, 
printed in 1662, as also a corection of the 
speeches delivered in tlie assembly of the Pro- 
testants in Germany, Ac. He died in 1650. — 
Biog, Universelle, 

ANNA COMNENA, daughter of Alexius 
Comnenus 1, emperor of the East. After liis 
deatli she endeavoured to secure the succession 
to her husband, Nicephorus Briennius, but w'as 
baffled by his want of energy and ambition. 
She dedicated herself to learning and literature, 
and wrote a life of her father Alexius, vihich, 
in the midst of muc h fulsome panegyric and 
inaccuracy in regard to dates, contains some 
curious facts, ancl is very smart upon the pre- 
tensions of the see of Borne to a paramount 
spiritual sovereignty. An edition of the life of 
Alexius was pnnted at the louvre, 1651, folio, 
with notes by llcrscbelius. llie time of her 
death is unknown. — Bayte, 

ANNE, queen of Great Britain, second 
daughter of king James II by his first wife, 
Anne Hyde, w as born in 1664, and married to 
prince George of Denmark in 1683, by whom 
she had several children, none of w'hom lived 
to maturity. On the death of Wilham HI in 
1 702, she succeeded to tlie crovra ; and her reign 
com|ioses one of the most splendid periods of 
hmglish liistory, with little otlier assistance from 
her own personal character than what arose 
from her tendency to yield to the ascendency of 
stronger spirits than her own. To the arbitraiy 
inilaence of the celebrated Sarah duchess of 
Marlborough may j^ssibly be attributed the 
steadiness with which, in the earlier part of 
her reign, she pursued the projects of her pre- 
decessor for reducing tlie power of France ; 
and tlie celebrated treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
which terminated this policy, has uniformly 
been attributed to a similar influence gained by 
Mrs Masham, a tool of the opposite faction. 
Tlie contention of parties during tlie reign of 
Anne w'as extremely violent, in consequence of 
the hopes entertamed by the Jacobites that she 
would be induced by natural feelings to favour 
the succession of her brother the Pretender. 
ITiese expectations after her husband’s death 
were by no means ungrounded ; and possibly 
had her own been much longer delayed, 
measures would have been taken to defeat tlie 
claim of the house of Hanover. The reign qf 
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A)me may be deemed the triumph of the 
Englisii high church party, owing to tlie strong 
and possibly natural predilection of the queen 
for principles of government by which it 
has always been actuated; the only personal 
bias exhibited by her that tended much to in- 
fluence the state of affairs. Her jmvate cha- 
racter was amiable and well-mteiitioned, and 
it is said that she possess«'d much j)assive good 
sense, which was obscured by indolence and 
want of energy. It is generally agreed, that 
she appeared to more advantage during tlie 
life-time of lier husband than after Ins death, 
llie known easiness and good natui-e of her 
disposition obtained for her the title of “ The 
good queen Anne and as she was an excellent 
wife and mother, and a kind and generous mis- 
tress and fnend, it was pretty generally be- 
stowed. I’be reign of Anne was as distm- 
guisbed for literature as for anns ; but allbough 
her administrations, both Whig and Tory, con- 
tained eminent scholars and patrons, her own 
taste and opinions had little share in calling forth 
the literary genius and talent which has ob- 
tained for the age the title of Augustan. Anno 
died in 171 4, in her hftietb year, of a dropsy, 
rendered incurable by an unfortunate species of 
self-indulgence. Owing to the good opinion 
generally entertained of her, she was much 
lamented by her subjects at large, but moie 
particularly by tlie partizans of the house of 
Stuart, possibly at that time the majority of the 
nation. In person Anne was of the middle 
size, and she possessed a countenance ruddy 
and comely, although not handsome, with a very 
pleasing voice. — Smollett, 

ANNESLKY (Am nun) eail of Anglesea 
and lord pnv^r seal in the reign of Charles JI, 
was bom at Dublin in 1014, and imisbed his 
education at Oa ford. In loJO he was chosen 
knight of the shire for Radnor, but subsequently 
lost his seat. At the commencement of the 
civil wars be inclined to the royal cause, but 
afterwards reconciled himself to ilic puiliainent, 
and was appointed a cominissioiiei lor tlie set- 
tlement of Ulster, and also for negotiating >\nlh 
the duke of Ormond for tlie surrender of' 
Dublin. Auer uie ueatn of Cromwell he took 
little share in the confusion that followed ; but 
when events pointed towards die Restoration, 
he was chosen president of die council of state, 
and opened a correspondence with Charles 11. 
Scon after that event he was created earl of 
Anglesea, expressly for his services in bringing 
it about. In 16o7 he was made treasurer 
of the navy, in 1072 a commissioner for in- 
speedng the settlements in Ireland, and in 107:3 
lord pnvy seal. In 1682 this nobleman drew 
up and presented to the King a smart remon- 
strance on the danger and inconvenience of the 
duke of York’s being a papist; wducli step 
gave great offence but did not remove him from 
office, although he was soon after dismissed, 
in consequence of a charge against him by the 
duke of (irmond. He then retired to a country 
house, and meddled little with public affaiis 
until the reign of James II, whose favour he 
BO much recovered, that it was generally be- 
lieved he was about to be made lord chancellor 
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of England, but for tlie intervention ol doatlk 
in 1680, being tlien in the seventy-third year 
of bis age. His works are — 1. “ A Treatise on 
Transubstantiation ;” 2. “ A Letter to the carl 
of Castlehaven, on liis Memoirs concerning the 
Wars in Ireland ’ 1681, 8vo ; 3. ** A Irue Ac- 
count of the Proceedings between James Duke 
of Oi-mond and Arthur earl of Anglesea, before 
the King in Council,” 1682, folio ; 4. “A T otter 
of Remaiks on Jovian,” 1683, 4to ; 5. “ 'The 
Privileges of the Houses ofl^ords and Commons 
argued and stated in two Conferences, Apiil 
18 and 22, 1671 6. “ The King’s Iligbi of 
Indulgence in Spiritual Matters,” lo88 ; 7. 
" Memoirs, intermixed \iitli Moral, Political, 
and Historical Observatious,” 1693, 8vo. — 
Brit, 

ANNEIT (Pli fc.li) a deistical writer, was a 
native of the town of Liverjiool and educated for 
a dissenting minister. He first dislinguisheil him- 
self as an op})oneiit of Christianity, by an attack 
on bishop Sherlock’s tract on tlie Resurrection , 
but his best known production is “ llie History 
of the Man after God’s own Heart,” occasioned 
by a comparison made by Dr Chandler be 
tween George II, then just deceased, and king 
David. This piece has received answers from 
the pens of dean Delany, Dr Chandler, and Dr 
Porteus. In 1762 be poblished a pajier enti- 
tled “ J’he Tiee Eiiquiier ” for which be was 
jirosecuted and sentei'ced to the pillory and 
imprisonment. 1 Iis sjiirit was very high ; for 
when Mr Nowlieny the bookseller, in oiiler to 
relieve his necessities while in gaol, would have 
employetl him lo coinjilete a grammar, he re. 
fused because his name was not to appear on 
the title-page. He died in 1778. — I.ondon 
Mug, 

ANJS'IUS of \iterbo. or .Toiin Nanm, a 
Domiinc.iii friar, was bom at Viterbo in 1 1'>2. 
lie w as highly distinguished among bis brethren 
(br bis learning, and wms made master of the 
sacred jiaJace by pope Alexandci \ J. He died, 
as w’us suspected, of poison, at tlie instigation 
of C<psar Roigia in 1502. He is only men- 
tioned here for his ingenuity in the art of for- 
gery and imposture, having employed Ids 
learned leisure iii tlie construi tion ol fiagincnts 
of Ins own invention, which he afterwards 
palmed on the world as the remains of seveial 
ancient w liters, in “ Seventeen Pouks of Anti- 
quities.” I’lie first edition of this work, dedi- 
cated to Ferdinand and Isabella, w^as printed 
at Rome in 1498, and in 15.‘>2 republished in 
8vo at /Vntwerp. I'lic imiiositioii passed for 
some time , and when discovered, the Domi- 
nicans, anxious lo save the credit of their oidcr, 
pretended tliat Aniiius coyiied bis mveiilions 
from a manuscript wliich they had found in the 
Colbertine library : but as this manuscript w'as 
never produced, the dislionour w^as ineffaceable. 
I'he success and magnitude of the forgery ren- 
der it exceedingly remarkable as an instance 
of great but unprincipled ability. — Aihn's Getu 
liiog, 

ANQUETIL (Louis Pierre) bom in 1728, 
distiiiguislicd himself early in life as a theolo- 
gian, obtained in 1759 the rank of prior in 
the Abbey de la Roe in Anjou, and shortly 
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afterwards became director of tbe college of lie became a Benedictine monk, and being ap* 
Senlis. At the breaking out of the Hevolu- pointed procurator of one of the houses of that 
tion, being then cur4 of La Villette near Paris, order, disappeared with the fun^. How he 
he in common with many otlier ecclesiastics contrived to avoid the disgraceful consequences 
was thrown into prison, W’here he lessened the of tliis misconduct is not known ; but he at- 
tedium of confinement by projecting and com- tached himself to the order of Malta, became 
mencing his universal history, a work he af- an advocate and doctor of laws of the faculty of 
terwards gave to the world in twelve duodecimo Paris, and finally prior of Villanova. llis 
volumes. At the formation of die French In- principal works are — 1. “ Dialogues surTutilite 
stitute, Anqnetil became one of the original des momes rentes,” 1768, l!i^mo; “ Exposi- 
members, and obtained a situation under the tion sur les Cantiques des Cantiques de So- 
govemment. His other works are — “ L’Esprit lomon,” 1770, 12mo; “The Histories of St 
de la Ligue,” composed at Senlis ; “ Intrigue Maur, St Heine, d’ Alise, St Fiacre,’* &c. ; 
du Cabinet sous Henri Quatre et Louis Xlll, and the “ Bibliotheque Litteraire du Blaine,” 
in 4 vols. 1 jf'mo ; “ Louis XIV, sa cour, et le 1784, 8vo. lie died in 1790. — Ibid, 

Regent, 4 vols. 12mo; “Vie du Marshal ANSEGIUS, abbot of Lobies, an old Bene- 
Villars,** 4 vols, 12mo; an 8 vo volume, enti- dictine monastery in tlie diocese of Cambray 
tied “ Motife des guerres et des traitcs des in France, lived in the ninth century, and was 
paix de la France, pendant les regnes dc Louis much esteemed for his learning and abilities 
XIV, XV, et XVI,” a voluminous history of m his own days. In the year 827 he made 
France in 14 duodecimo volumes ; the “ Al- a collection of the capitularies of Charlemagne 
manac de Rheims and the civil and political and of Louis his son, entitled “ Capitula seu 
history of that city in 3 vols. 12mo. He died Edita Caroli Magni et Ludovici pii Imperato- 
in 1808. — Bio ^. Univ , rum,” of w'hich work various editions have 

ANQUEI’lL DU PERRON (Abraham been published. He died in 834. — Mnr ^ ri , 
Hyacinth) brother of the subject of the last ANSELM, archbishop of Canterbury in the 
article, was born in 1731. Smitten with a con- reigns of William Ruhis and Henry T, was 
siderable thirst after Oriental literature, in bom at Aost in Pedmont in 1033. He took 
order to gratify it he (putted all thoughts of the monastk habit of St Benedict at the abbey 
the ecclesiastical profession, in which, through of Bee in Nonnandy, of which, in succession to 
his interest with the bishop of Auxerre (tie Lanfranc, removed to the see of Canterbuiy, he 
Caylus) he had very fair prospects, and actually became }>rior. \ isiting England several times 
joined the expedition fitting out for Ind^a in during his abbacy, he was called to attend 
17.)4, as a private soldier. At Chanderuagore, William Rufus in a fit of sickness at GIou- 
Pondicherry, and Surat, though interrupted for cester, whicli led to his appointment to the 
a time by a serious fit of illness, he employed primacy. He would not however softer him- 
every moment of his leisure in the study of the self to be invested until V\ ilham had promised 
Sansent, and made sufficient progress in that a restitution of the lands which he had ab- 
tongue to translate the “ Vendidade Sade,” a stracted from the see of Canterbury on tlie 
dictionary of the language. On Uie taking of death of Lanfranc. No agreement could long 
Pondicherry by the English, he returned to subsist between a prelate so tenacious as An- 
Europe, visited London and Oxford, and in selm and a monarch of the unruly temper ot 
1762 succeeded in conveying the various ma- William, who, like his father, asserted his right 
nuscnpts he had obtained to Paris. He was to supreme ecclesiastical power in his own do- 
then appointed Oriental interpreter in the minions. Causes of hostility soon arose, which 
king’s library, with a pension, and devoted him- were carried to a high pitch, in relation to the 
self to the publication of his researches. His rival candidates for the papacy, Clement and 
works are — “ A Life of Zoroaster,” prefixed to Urban, of whom the King acknowledged the 
a translation of the celebrated “ &nd Avesta,” one and the archbishop the other. After an 
attributed to that sage, in 3 vols. 4to, 1771; arrangement of this dispute, another quarrel 
“ Legislation Orientale,” 4to, 1778 ; “ Re- ensueil in consequence of the King’s levy on 
cherclics llistonques et Geographiques sur the archishop for a larger quota tlian he waa 
L’lnde,” 1786 ; “ A Treatise on Commerce,” disposed to furnish for the war against Wales. 
1789; “L’lnde au rapport a\ec I’Euiope,” Anselm treated the demand of the King with 
1798, 2 vols. 8vo: and “Secrets not to be contempt, and in opposition to his express pro- 
Revealed,” a Latin translation in two 4to vo- hibition, quitted England to make an appeal to 
lumes from the Persian. Edgeily attached to Rome. William instantly confiscated die tem- 
Oriental literature as tliis persevering man poralities of the archbishopric, while Anselm 
must have been, still, if we are to believe our was received by pope Urban as a zealous de- 
own countryman Sir W. Jones, his attainments fender of the rights of the holy see, and a me- 
in that abstruse department of knowledge w’ere ritonous sufterer in the cause of religion. He 
rather showy diaii solid, although his bi other, attended Urban to the council of Bari, and 
in the memoirs which lie publislmd of him, is distinguished himself m defence of the Catholic 
naturally enough of a very different ojiinion. tenets against the Greek church, in respect to 
Whatever may have been his abilities, his in- the procession of the Holy Cl host. He^ also, 
dustry at least is unquestioned. He died 180^, in allusion to his own case, advocated in the 
three years before his brother. — Ibid. same council the claims of the clergy to the 

ANSART (Andrew Joseph) a French his- exclusive right of election to church prefCT- 
torian and ecclesiastical writer, born in 1723* ment, without doing homage to laymen. Oa 
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Ids return to Rome, ie found an ambassador 
from England, sent by tbe King to vindicate 
hi8 conduct, who ably adopted an argument 
which has seldom been entirely without eifi> 
cacy at the court of Rome, by bribing his 
Holiness into an abandonment of his friend. 
Finding himself deserted even in a public 
council in which his case was mentioned and 
discussed, Anselm quitted Rome in disgust, 
and remained at l^yons until tlie di'ath of 
William in 1100. On tlie seizure of the crown 
by Henry 1, tliat monarch, who sought every | 
means to establish his authority, aware of tbe | 
popularity of Anslem, immediately invited liim 
to resume possession of hia see, and when he 
complied lib the invitation, received him with 
the gi’eatest lespect. 'I'he old disputes how- 
ever quickly revived between the archbishop 
and Jleiiry, tlie latter claiming homage as bis 
brother held done, and the former as positively 
denying it. In other matters the jirelate was | 
very serviceable to the King. He smoothed 
the way to his popular marriage with Matilda, 
daughter of tbe king of Scotland, who through 
lier mother was of the Saxon blood royal, and 
also used all his eloquence and iuHuence with 
the barons to support Henry against his brother 
Robert. When this danger was over how- 
ever, the King, not\MtlisLaudiiig tlie peremptory 
negative of the new j>o])e, raschal 11, upon 
lay investiture, was detenniiied not to give up 
tbe important prerogative of granting church 
preferment within Ins own donunions. After 
a long course of disjmtatiou therefore, Anselm 
once more went to Jlome ; but the jiolicy of tbe 
Pope, who had lately been engaged in a simi- 
lar contest with the Jnnperor, rendered him 
averse to proceed to the extieniity of excom- 
munication ; and at length the disagreement 
was terminated by a compromise, in w’hich it 
was agreed that the see of Home should retain 
its spiritual power of investiture, and the King 
receive homage foi the temfioral properties and 
privileges. On tins adjustment Anselm em- 
barked for England, and w'as received with 
singular demonstrations of joy and respect. 
I’he remainder of tliis prelate’s life was taken 
up iu the enforcement of his oivn religious 
views ; and among other regulauons he was 
the first who rigorously enforced clerical celi- 
bacy in £iiglan<l. By a canon of the national 
synod held at Westminster in 1 10^, it w'as pro- 
vided, That no archdeacon, priest, deacon, 
or canon, shall be allowed to marry, or to live 
with his wife already married.” Anselm was 
also singularly austere in the article of dress, 
and preached zealously against long hair and 
curled locks. His private life was pious and 
exemplary, but he skowedhis jealousy for the 
privileges of tlie clergy and his see in tlie 
minutest particulars ; and a dispute on the para- 
mount authority of his province over that of 
York was left undecided at his deatli, which 
took place at Canterbury in tlie year 1109. 
Anselm is another of those ejiiscopal characters 
who have devoted considerable talents and 
strong energies to the advancement of tlie tern- 
pond and and spiritual pretensions of the see 
Ilf Borne ; and allowing for the views of the 
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age in which he lived, we are not hastily to 
conclude, that he acted not conscientiously in 
what he supposed to he the cause of religion. 
'I'he real meiit of tlie disputes m which he wa. 
engaged lias been settled by the common sense 
of mankind long ago. Anselm was a learned 
man for the age in which he lived, and among 
his metaphysical works is a treatise on the 
existence of God, which is established by ar- 
guments drawn from tbe abstract idea of Jjeity, 
in the manner afterwards adopted by Des- 
cartes. His works, which are numerous, were 
first published at Muremberg in 1491, folio, and 
subsequently at Cologne, Lyons, and Paris. 
I'he metaphysical portion on trutli, free will, 
predestination, 6ce. is acute, and contributed 
much to prepare the way for tbe scliolustic 
system which soon after universally prevailed ; 
hut the devotional jiieces abound with austerity 
and mysticism. Anselm was canonized se 
long after his death as the reign of Henry VU, 
at the instigation of cardinal Morton. — Biog, 
Brit, 

ANSELME of Parisf a Frencn monk of the 
Augustine order, was bom in 160!^. He was 
tlie author of a very elaborate woik entitled 
“ llistoire genealogique et chronologiijue de la 
Maison de France, et des grands Officiers de 
la couronne,” 107.‘3, vols. 4to. I'his work was 
contmued by the fathers Aiige and Simplicieri 
of the same order, which continuation, m 9 
vols. folio, first appeared iu Anselme 

had made prepations for a general history of 
the sovereign states of Eurojie, part of wdiich 
he left in manuscript. He died in 1694.— 
Moreri, Bayie, 

ANSELME (Gfouge'). There were two of 
tins name ; the elder, a muthemutuuan of some 
eminence in tlie early part of the l.>lh century, 
died m 1440. llis grandson, who, fiom Ins le- 
lationship to the pieceding, assumed the n«ime 
of Ntpos, was a])hysician at Parma, of wliicli 
city he was a native, llis first work was a 
commentary on the plays of Plautus, whit li is 
to he found in Sessa’s edition of that poet, pub- 
lished in L5lh. He also wrote a book of epi- 
grams ; “ Palladis Peplus “ Eclogm,” 8vo, 
l.YSo, and a life of Cavicio. His death took 
jilace iu 15^8. 

yVN’SDN (George Lord) an eminent naval 
commander, was tlie third son of William 
Anson, Esq, a gentleman of an ancient and re- 
spectable family in Staflordshire, and was l)om 
at llis father’s seat in tlie parish of Colwick in 
that county, on April 1697. He went 
early into the navy, and passed regularly through 
tlie minor grades of the service, until in his 1^7th 
year he was raised to tlie rank of post-captaiii 
and to the command of tlie Scarborough man 
of war. He was ordered to the Soutli Carolina 
station, where he remained several years ; and 
while he resided in that province erected a 
town called Anson Burgh, and gave name to 
a district which is still called Anson county. 
On tlie breaking out of the Spanish war in 
1739, he was selected as a proper person to 
command tlie fleet destined to attack the Spa- 
nish settlements in the Pacific Ocean, which 
intention gave rise to the memorable ez|)editioii 
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00 well described in the very popular book 
called ** Anson's Voyage.” lie set sail Sept. 
18, 1740, with a squadron of five men of war, 
a sloop, and two victuallers, all very wretehedly 
fitted out as the sequel proved, for tlie nature 
of the service ; and alter passing along tlie 
eastern coast of South America, doubled Ca|»e 
Horn m the midst of a series of storms and 
tem])ests that separated his whole fleet, only a 
small part of which ever again joined him. 
After refitting at the ishind of .luan Fernandez, 
he proceeded to the coast of Peru, and took 
the rich town of Paita. On this coast he also 
caj)tiired some valuable prizes, on board of 
which were passengers of distinction of both 
sexes. His treatment of these was so generous 
and honourable, and of the women in pai titular 
so delicate and polite, that impressed as the 
parties had been, in conformity with Spanish 
policy in tliose countries, by accounts of the 
insolence and barbarity of Fmglish seamen, 
they were exceedingly surprised, and expressed 
tlieir resj)ect and gratitude in the highest 
terms. He aftei wards sailed w'lth the Centu- 
rion and Gloucester to the coast of INlexico, to 
intercept the annual Aca]iulco skii>, but was 
obliged to unite the crews and abandon his 
second vessel ; and so tliiimcd and weakened 
were the seamen by the sturvy, it was with 
difficulty th('y reached the pleasant uninliabited 
island of 'I'mian, one of the J iailrones. Here, 
while the coiiimodoie with most of his ojfhceis 
and crew i\eie on shore, the Centunoi was 
hloun out to sea, and so little prosia'ttwasen- 
lertamed of her reacliingthc island again, that 
much labour was employed to lengthen a small 
vessel found on the shore, the commodore liim- 
S(di taking the axe iii hand like a common man. 
:lo calm and equable was his deportment in 
Ihese difficulties, that he never allowed any ex- 
traordinary marks of emotion to esca])e him, 
until iiifonned that the Centurion was in sight 
again. From Tinian he went to refit at Macao, 
and was so fortunate as to fall in with and cap- 
ture the hlamlla galleon, although greatly su- 
}>erior to his own ship in size and number of 
men. At tlie very moment of victory he had 
another danger to encounter, in consequence of 
a hre which broke out near the Centurion’s 
pow'der room ; but he gave his orders and 
sunnounted the disaster w'lth his usual cool- 
ness. He sailed baik with his pnzp to C'anton, 
where he sold it ; aiul having circ umnavigated 
the globe, arrived with great riches at Spit- 
liead in June 15, 1744. He w’as immediately 
made rear-admiral of the blue, and not long 
after a commissioner of the admiralty. In 
May, 1747, he commanded the channel fleet, 
and captured a French squadron of six men ot 
war, which were convoying a large fleet bound 
to the East and West Indies. IVo of these 
prizes were called the Invincible and tlie 
Glory, which induced the captain of the first 
of them to say, on giving up his sw'ord : “ Sir, 
you have conquered tlie Invincible, and Glory 
foliow's you.” For this and other services he 
was in Uie June following raised to the peerage, 
by the title of lord Anson, baron of Soberton 
m tlie county of Southampton; on which oc- 
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casion he took the very appr''“*iriate motfo ol 
nil despera/idum. In 1748 he married IJiza- 
beth, daughter of lord chamellor Hardwickp 
who died without issue in 17tJ0. In i?-)! he 
was made first lord of the adiiiiTiiUy, from 
wliich he retired on a change of administra- 
tion in 1756, but w’as again appointed in 1757 
and remained at the head of the admiralty 
during the whole of that spirited w’ar, Ir. 
1761 he w'as raised to the principal naval dig- 
nity of admiral and cominander-in -chief of the 
fleet, for the ])urpose of bringing over queen 
('harlotte. His death took place at Moor 
Park, Hertfordshire, in June 1702 ; and having 
no issue, his entire projierty devolved ujion his 
brother, Thomas Anson, Es^j, of Staflbi dsliire. 
I’he foregoing brief sketch will be sufficient to 
show that lord Anson possessed that cool, 
steady, and intrepid ordi'r of mind which is 
emmently calculated for the naval service 
united t( general abilities of a highly rcspecta- 
I ble rank. His private charactei was also un - 
i impeached, except that it has been assertt*d 
he was fond of gaming, wiiit h imputation, in 
I its most offensive sense, has however been 
denied. Among the merits of this able eom- 
maiider w’as that of having bi ought up many 
excellent naval officers, who afterwaidt effectcll 
considerable servicers for the country. — iinig 
BrU, 

A \STEV (CnaiSTOPiii lO an ingenious poet 
of the eighteenth century, w’as the* son of the 
Kov. (/liiistoplicr A^.^te\, 1).I). and bom m 
1724. He w as educated at JJary St. Edmunds, 
wiu nee he removed to Eton, and succeeded in 
1742 to a scholarship in King’s (’’ollege, ('am- 
bridge, and in due time to a fellowship. In 
1 7 S4 he suc( eeded to his patrimonial property, 
when he resiiined his fellowship, and married 
Ann, daughter of Felix Calvert, Esq, of Al- 
bury Hall, Herts, by whom he had thiiteen 
chiidren, eight of wiiom suriived him. lie 
then devoted himself to the life of a country 
gent In-man, w’lth a taste for literary pursuits, 
but after a while resided for the most part at 
Path. He ha«l long cultivated poetry, but 
most of his early product'oiis were J,atin trans- 
lations of English popular poems, one of winch 
W’as Gray’s eleg}’. Jt w’as not until 1766 that 
his humorous production, the “ New’ liath 
Guide,” M as published, which at once became 
highly pojmlai for its pointed and original 
humour, and as usual led to numerous imi- 
tations. Hm also wTote “An Elegy on the 
Death of the IVIarquis of Tavistock,” 17b7 ; 
“ The l*atriot,” 1768 ; “ An Election Hall,” 
1776 , “ A. C. \V. Hamfylde, Arm. Epistola,' 
1777 ; “ Envy,” 1778; “ Chanty,” 1779 ; all 
of which, with many other productions, are 
collected in a splendid edition of his entire 
w’orkH, edited by his son, with a judicious 
sketch of his life. He died at Bath m 180.\ 
in his eighty- first year. — Life by his Son, (i 
Diet, 

ANSTIS (John) a Cornish man, emi- 
nent for his knowledge m tlie ant!(| ’lines oi 
his country, bom in I'uib at bt Neot^ 
onginaliy educated for the bar at Exeter 
College,* Dxoii, and afterwards at the Mid* 
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Ills Temple. Being of a good family and 
powessed of an easy fortune, he sat in the 
Parliament of 1702 as member for St Ger- 
mains. In 1713 he eras appointed Garter king 
at arms, in which othce his son. Dr John 
Anstis, of Corpus Uhrisd College^ Oton, was 
afterwards associated with him. He vUed 
in 1744, having presided in the Herald’s Col- 
lege thirty-one years. He publislit'd A l^etter 
on the Honour of the Karl Marshal,” 1706, pre- 
vious to his ajipointnient, and afterwards the 
** Form of the Installation of the Garter,” 
in 8vo, 1724. In the same year appeared 
**The llfrgister of the Order,” in two folio 
volumes, which in 1725 were followed by a 

2 uarto volume entitled “ Observations intro- 
uctory to an Historical Essay on the Knight- 
hood of tlie Bath.” His son survived him ten 
years, hanng succeeded in 1725 to the office 
of registrar and genealogist of the order of the 
Bath. — Nichols* Jiowyer, 

ANTEliMI (Ji)tLPH) canon of Frejus in 
Provence during the latter moiety of the seven- 
teenth century. He published an investiga- 
tion into the origin of the Athanasiau creed, 
and an historical account of the cathedral of 
which he was a member. Antelmi ivas bom 
in 1650 and died m 1697. — Diet, Hist, 

AN'I'IIEMIUS, an eminent architect of the 
sixth centuiy, a native of 'iralles in Lydia. 
The genius of Anthemius produced a monument 
that will not easily be destroyed, meaning 
the celebrated church of St Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, which he built by order of the em- 
peror Justinian, and completed in somewhat 
less than six years. Gibbon has given a splen- 
did description of this edifice, now the prin- 
cipal mosque in the Turkish empire. Anthe- 
mius is said to have written on mechanics and 
dioptrics ; and in a fragment of his, published 
by Dupuy, secretary to the French academy of 
inscriptions in 1777, an endeavour is made to 
explain the nature of the mirrors employed 
by Archimedes to bum the Roman fleet. — Biog, 
Univ. Gibbon, 

ANTHONlif (St) the founder of monastic 
life, was bom in Egypt in the year 251. Un- 
derstanding tlie gospel precepts literally, be 
disposed of a rich inheritance, and after dis- 
tributing the produce among the poor, retired 
into the desert, where, agreeably to the legends, 
he was tempted by the devil in all sorts of 
forms and guises. It is more a matter of history , 
that he was after a while so beset with dis- 
ciples, as to be under the necessity of erecting 
many monasteries in the neighbourhood of his 
solitude. Here his followers passed their time 
in prayer, labour, and acts of the most severe 
mortification. He only left his retreat, once 
in order to assist the Christians then under 
persecution by Maximin, and another time, at 
the request of Athanasius, to refute the Arians, 
who had claimed him as one of themselves. 
His death is fixed in tlie year 356, in the one 
hundred and fifth year his age. He corres- 
ponded with Constantine at that emperor’s 
request, and seven of his letters are extant in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum. His life was written 
by St Athaasurius^Mbrm. Cave, 
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ANTHONY (Francis and John) two noto- 
rious charlatans, father and son, natives of 
London, who, in the latter part of the 16th and 
beginning of the l7th centuries, realized con- 
siderable wealth by the pretended discovery of 
an invaluable elixir which they styled “ Aurum 
potabile.” Being twice imprisoned and fined 
for imposture, the fatlier, who had studied at 
Cambridge, and appears to have been a man of 
some learning, published in 1610 a defence of 
liimself and hit* art in the Latin language, under 
the title of Medicina Cliemica this book 
was printed at Cambndge. The son, who 
graduated at that university, was also the au- 
thor of some devotional treatises, and died m 
1655, surviving his lather thirty-two ye<«rs. — 
Biog. Brit, 

AN'llCiENTDES, a celebrated Greek musi- 
cian, bora at Thebes, flute master to Akibiades, 
until his pupil, seeing himself m a mirror, dis- 
carded the instrument on account of the distor- 
tion it produced in Ins countenaiice. Anti- 
genides is said to have held tlie taste of the 
commonalty in such con>‘empt, that hearing on 
one occasion a flute-player at a distance saluted 
Ruth a violent burst of applause, he observed, 
“ There must be something very bad in tliat 
man 8 performance, or those people would not 
be so lavish of their approbation.” — Biog. Diet, 
of Mas. 

ANTIGONUS CAHYSTHIUS, a philoso- 
pher and historian, who flourished in the reign of 
the two Ptolemies. He wrote a history of 
philosophers, which is quoted by Eusebius ; and 
other works are mentioned by Athenieus and 
Hesychius, but they are all lost, except a col- 
lection of not very probable stories, entitled 
^Mlistoriarum Mirabiliam (.Jollectio,” printed 
by Meursius in 1619, and by Backmann, Leip- 
sic, 1791, 4to. Some authors deny tliis work 
to Antigonus, and deem it the production of some 
grammarian of the Lower Empire. — Vossins, 

ANTIGONUS SOCHAiUS, a Jew, and 
head of the sanhedrim in the third century be- 
fore Clirist. Out of the school ot this rabbi 
rose the sect of the Sadducees, wlio denied a 
future state, and who in their tenets generally 
agreed with the Epicureans. — Brucker, 

ANTIMACHUS, a poet, a native of Colo- 
phon, who is supposed to have lived in the 
fifth century before Clirist. He liad so high a 
reputation as to be ranked next to Homer ; and 
the emperor Adrian, who placed Ennius before 
Virgil, even preferred him to that great poet, 
a circumstance which renders the loss of his 
writings a subject of some regret. Hie names of 
two of his works, “ The Thebaid” and The 
Lydian,” are preserved. A fragment of An- 
dmachus is to be found in the Analecta of 
Brunck ; and all Uie rest of his remains were 
published in 1786 by Schellenburgh, under the 
title of Antimachi Colophonii Reliquias.”— 
Vossius, Fabricius, 

ANTINE (Maur Francois d*) a French 
Benedictine monk, was bom in 1688. He 
published the first five volumes of the Glossaiy 
of Dacange, and an Essay on the art of verify- 
ing dates, 4to, 1750, and folio, 1770. He died 
in 1746.— Diet. Hist 
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ANl'IPATER, a native of Maoedon, the 
able minister both of Philip and of his son 
Alexander the Great. The great political 
talents of Antipater seem to have been un- 
alloyed, from first to last, with mere personal 
ambition; and in consequence his services 
were as steady and faithful as they were able. 
Of this trutli Philip was so sensible, that on 
oncb coming late to a levee, he said, “ 1 have 
slept soundly this morning, but I knew that An- 
tipater was awake.” On another occasion it 
was observed to him, that all his miiiislers* 
wore purple except his prime mini&tei. “ An- 
tipater is all purple within,” reyilied that 
discerning monarch. On the d(‘parture of 
Alexander on his expedition against Persia, 
Antipater was left to govern Macedon, a task 
of no small difficulty, on ai.count of the high 
spirit of Olympias ; but noiv^ ithstanding his af- 
fection for Ills mother, Alexander very propeily 
supported his minister against her. On the 
death of Alexandei , in the distrilmtion of go- 
vernments, Greece and the lOuropean provinces 
fell to the share of Antipater ; and w hile lie 
maintained their allegiance to the Macedonian 
empire, such was the general moderation and 
sound policy of his conduct, that he even 
secured the attachment of the virtuous I’hocion. 
To tile very last he employed his care for the 
public ; and, passing over his son Cassander, 
bequeathed his great offices of protector and go- 
vernor of Macedon to Polysperc hon, the senior of 
Alexander's captains present, on whom he also 
bestowed a piece of advice, gathered no doubt 
from Ins experience with Olympias ; ** Never 
on any account to allow a woman to meddle in 
state affairs.” He died, aged eighty, Jl.C. 381. 
Plutarch, Univ. Hist, 

ANTIPATER (Lai.ius Ca-livs') a Roman 
historian, who lived m the times of the Gracchi, 
and wrote an account of the second Punic w-ar, 
cf winch an abridgment was made by Bi utus, 
Fragments of Anli])aier arc added to Haver- 
camp's edition of Sallust, 174^, as also to 
several other editions oi the same author. — 
Vossius, Moreri, 

AN riPHlLUS, a painter, who was the con- 
temporary and rival of A])ellc*s. Several fine 
pictures of his are alluded to by different au- 
thors, and especially one of a boy blowing a 
spark of tire, usually quoted as a proof that the 
ancients were not ignorant of the chiaro ’scuro. 
— Ph«. Nat, Hist, 

AN’l’lSI'HENES, a Greek philosopher, 
founder of the sect of tlie Cynics, was bom at 
Athens, B. C. 423. His first preceptor was 
Gorgias the sophist, but he subsequently ob- 
tained great reputation in the school of Socrates. 
Laertius mentions ten volumes of his works, 
but a collection of apothegms alone remains, 
some of which are exceedingly pointed. For in- 
stance, he recommended the Athenians to elect 
horses into asses ; and when they exclaimed 
at the absurdity of the proposal, he replied, 
“ And yet you chuse men for your generals 
wlio liavo no other qualifications for tlie office 
than your votes.” Aiitistlienes afTected great 
austerity, and often attended Socrates in an old 
ragged cloak; which that philosopher i>cr- 
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celving, he took great pains to expose, said 
•‘Why so ostentatious, Antistlieues 1 through 
your rags I discover your vanity.” The school 
of Antisthenes resembled that of Socrates, in 
being ratlier an institution of manners than a 
theory of opinions. Cicero, mentioning his book 
on physics, cites from it this memorable sen- 
tence : “ The Gods of the people are many, but 
the (xod of nature is one.” A long list of books 
on various tojiics, written by Antifathenes, is 
given m Diogenes Laertius ; but notliiiig remains 
beyond two orations in the character of Ajax 
and Ulysses, published in the collection of An- 
j cient Authors by Aldus inl:>13, the authenticity 
I of whieh is much doubted. — Utanletf. 

I AN rONlDli!', a Dutch apothecaiy, a native 
of Goes m Zealand, whence he acijuired the 
I designation of Vaiider Goes, bom in 16 17. He 
was a man of much readmg and some genius, who 
studied with avidity the best classical authors, 
some o^ whose works he afterwards translated. 
He is principally known by liis poem m honour 
of the river that flo^\s through Amsterdam, in 
wdiich city his works were collected and pub- 
hshed ill 1711, in one quarto volume, just thirty 
years after his death. I’hey consist of the poem 
above named, “I'lie Invasion of China,” a 
tragedy, and a poetical effusion on the peace 
of 1667, entitled, “ Bellc/iia chained.” For 
some time previous to his death he enjoyed a 
post at the Dutch admiralty board . — MoierU 
ANTONINUS PIUS (Titus Auhluus 
F ucvins Botonus) emperor, was born at 
I .alluvium in Italy, AD. 86. His family, w liich 
was oiigmalJy ol Nismes, w'as highly respecta- 
ble, both his grandfather as w’ell as his own 
father having been consuls. He was first mad 
proconsul oi Asia, then governor of Italy, and 
m the year 120 consul ; in all which employ- 
ments he disjdaved the same virtue and mo- 
del atiun as afterv^'dids distinguished him on the 
iiiipeiial ihioue. When Adrian, alter the death 
of \>ius, determiiU'd upon the adoption of 
Antoninus, he lound some (hfficulty in per- 
suading him to accejit of so great a charge as 
the administration of the Roman empire, 'i'his 
reluctance being overcome, his adoption was 
dechu*ed in a council of senators ; and in a few 
months afterwards he succeeded by the death of 
Ills benefactor, who had caused him in his turn 
to ado})t the sou of Verus, then seven years of 
age, and Marcus Annius, afterwards Aurelius, 
a kin»n.an to Adrian, at that time of the age of 
seventeen. I'he tranquillity enjoyed by the 
Roman empire during the sway of Antoninus 
afifords not many topics for history ; and in re- 
spect to the Emperor himself, his whole reign 
was an exhibition of his moderation, talents, 
and virtues. 'I'he first act of his soveieignty 
w-as to release a number of peisons, whom his 
predecessor had condemned to die ; and though 
he could not diveit the course of justice from 
the pruicipals in conspiracies against Jiimself, 
yet he forbad all inquiry after accomplices, and 
took the sou of AttiliuB,the chief of them, under 
his own protection. The few disturbances 
w'liich arose in difteient j>arts of the empir^ 
were easily subdued by his heuteiu.Tils ; and 
m Biitaiu tho boundaries of the Roman pro- 
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risce were extended by building a new wall 
to the north of that of Adrian, from tlie mouth 
of the Esk to that of the Tweed. On the 
whole however the reign of Antoninus was 
uncommonly pacific ; and he was left at leisure 
fully to protect the lloman people and advance 
their welfare. While he governed the race of 
informers was altogether abolished, and in con- 
sequence condemnation and confiscation were 
proportionably rare. In all public calamities 
of fire, eartliquake, and inundation, his bene- 
ficence was conspicuous, although extremely 
averse to laying burthens on the community, 
and frugal and careful in the distribution of the 
public revenues. With all tliis economy, he 
uras conscious of the necessity of adequately 
promoting public woiks of magnificence and 
utility ; and it is thought that JSismes is in- 
debted to him for tlie amplutheatre and aque- 
duct, the remains of wliich so am{>ly testify 
their original grandeur. His new decrees 
were all distinguished for tlieir morality and 
equity ; and if his rescript in favour of the 
Christians, addressed to the people of Asia 
Minor, be authentic (and there is much argu- 
ment in its favour), no better proof of his philo- 
sophy and justice, on the great point of reli- 
gious toleration, can be afforded. No accusa- 
tions were to be admitted against persons merely 
for being Christians ; and if any such ere pre- 
ferred, the accuser was to be punished. The 
high reputation acquired by Antoninus for 
virtue and wisdom gave him great influence, 
even beyond the bounds of the lloman empire ; 
and neighbouring monarchs spontaneously made 
him the arbiter of their differences. His pn- 
vate life was fi-ugal and modest, and iii his 
mode of living and conversing, he adopted that 
air of equality and of popular manners, which 
in men of high station is at once so rare and 
so attractive. Too much indulgence to an un- 
worthy wife is the only weakness attributed 
to him, unless we include a small share of ri- 
dicule tlirown upon his minute exactness, by 
those who are insensible of its value in com- 
plicated business. He died in 161 , aged se- 
venty-tliree, having previously married Marcus 
Aurelius to his daughter Faustina, and asso- 
ciated him with himself in the cares of govern- 
ment. His ashes were deposited in the tomb 
of Adrian, and his death was lamented tlirougli- 
out the empire as a public calamity. An un- 
deniable proof, indeed, of the esteem in which 
his name was held, is to be found in the fact 
that all succeeding Roman emperors chose to 
bear the name of Antoninus, as the most popu- 
lar appellation they could assume. The sciUp- 
tured pillar erected by Marcus Aurelius and 
the senate to liis memory, under the name of 
the Antonine column,” is still one of tlie 
principal ornaments of Rome. — Univ, Hist, 
Gibbon. Crevier, 

ANTONINUS (Marcus Annius Aure- 
lius) was bom at Rome, A.D. 121. Upon 
the death ofCmoniusCommodus, the emperor 
Adrian turned his attention upon Marcus Au- 
relius ; but he being then too young for an early 
assumption of the cares of empire, Adrian, as 
already shown, adopted Antoninus on condition 
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that he in his turn should adopt Marcus Anre« 
hus. His fatlier dying early, the cares of Ids 
education devolved on his paternal grandfather, 
Anmos Verus, who had him very geiiL rally 
instmcted; but philoboj)hy so eaily became 
the object of his ambition, that he assumed the 
philobopldc mantle when only twelve yeais 
old. The species of philosophy to which ho 
attached himself was the stoical, as being most 
connected with morals and the conduct of life, 
and such was tlie natmal sweetness of his 
temper, he exhibited none of the pride which 
sometimes attended tlie artificial elevation of 
the stoical character. I'his was the more re- 
markable, as all the honour aud power that 
Antoninus could bestow upon him early be- 
came his own, having been practically asso- 
ciated with liim in Uie administration of the 
empire for many years. On his formal buc- 
cession to the sovereignty, his first act was of 
a kind which at once proved his great disin- 
terestedness, for he immediately tcjk Lucius 
Verus as his colleague, who had indeed been 
associated with linn by adoption, but w'lio, 
owing to his defects and vices, had been ex- 
cluded by Antoninus from tlie succession, 
which, at his instigation, the senate had con- 
fined to Marcus Aurelius alone. Notwith- 
standing tlieir dissimilarity of character, the 
two emperors reigned conjointly without any 
disagreement. Verus took the nominal guid- 
ance of tlie war against Uie Partliianh, which 
was successfully carried on by the lieutenants 
under him, aud during the campaign inurned 
Lucilla, tlie daughter of his colleague. The reign 
of Marcus Aurelius w'as more eventful tliati 
til at of Antoninus. Before the tenninatioii of 
the Parthian war, the Murcomanni and othei 
German tiibes began those disturbanceb which 
more or less annoyed him for the rest of his 
hfe. Against tliese foes, after tlie termina- 
tion of hostilities with Partliia, the two J^m- 
perors marched ; hut what was efiected during 
thiee years’ war and negotiation, until the 
deatli of Verus, is httle knowm. The sudden 
decease of that unsuitable colleague, by uu 
apoplexy, restored to Marcus Aureliub the sole 
dominion ; and for the next five years he car- 
ried on the Pannouiau vv ar in person without 
ever returning to Rome. During these fa- 
tiguing campaigns he endured all llie hardslii])s 
incident to a rigorous climate aud a militaiy 
life, with a patience and a serenity wduch did 
the highest honour to his philosophy. Few 
of the particular actions of this tedious warfare 
have been fully d( scribed ; altliough, owing to 
conflicting religious seal, one of tliem has been 
exceedingly celebrated. This was tlie deli- 
verance of the Emperor and his anny from 
imminent danger by a victory over ilie Quadi, 
in consequence of an extraordinary storm of 
rain, bail, and lightning, which disconcerted 
the barbarians, and was by the conquerors re- 
garded as miraculous. I’he Emperor and tlie 
Romans attributed the timely event to Jupiter 
Tonans ; but the Cliristians affirmed tliat God 
granted this favour on the sujiphcations of the 
Christian soldiers in tlie Roman army, who 
are said to have composed the twelfth or 
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Meletane legion ; and as a mark of distinction, 
we are informed .i>y Eusebius that they re- 
ceived from an emperor, who persecuted 
Christians, the title of the “ Thundering Le- 
gion.’* Yet this account, not of a fact, but of 
the cause of one, and that of such a nature as 
no human testimony can ever determine, was 
made the subject of a controversy, in the early 
part of the last century, between Mr Moyle and 
the eccentric Whiston, the latter of whom ela- 
borately suj)ported the assumed miracle. The 
date of this event is fixed by Tillemont in A.D. 
174. The general issue of the war was, that 
the barbarians were repressed, but admitted to 
settle in the territories of the empire as co- 
lonists ; and a com])lcte subjugation of the 
Marcomanni might have followed, had not the 
Emperor been called off by the conspiracy of 
Avidius Cassius, who assumed the purple in 
Syria. This usurper was quickly destroyed by 
a conspiracy among his own officers ; and the 
clemency shown by tlie Emperor to his family 
was most exemplary. Such was his magnani- 
mity, tliat when, after a concealment of some 
years, his secretary Mauilius was discovered, 
Marcus would not see him, but ordered Ins 
papers to be destroyed. After the suppression 
of this revolt, he made a progress tlirough the 
East, in w'hich journey he lost his nife Faus- 
tina, daughter of Antoninus Pius, a woman as 
dissolute as beautiful, but ndiose iiTcgtilanties 
he never seems to have noticed, which blind- 
ness or insensibility has subjecteil 1 :iu to 
much ridicule, V\ bile on this tour he visiteil 
Atliens, addl'd greatly to its privileges, and, 
like Adnan, >vas initiated in the Ideusuiiaii 
mysteries. Ilis return to Rome did not take 
place until after an absence of tught years, and 
his recejition W'as in the highest degree po]mlaT 
and splendid. After remaining in the capital 
for nearly two years, and efiecting several 
popular reforms, he was once more called aw'ay 
by the necessity of checking the IMarcoiiiauni, 
and was again suci'essful, Init fell ill, at the | 
exjiiralion of two years, at ^ ludobonum, now j 
Vienna. 1 lis illness arose from a peNtileiitial 
disease whit h prevailed in the anny : and it 
cut him off in the fifty -ninth year of his age 
and nineteenth of his reign, llis death oc- 
casioned universal mourning throughout the 
em]>ire : withovit waiting for the usual decree 
on the occasion, the Roman senate and j»eople 
voted him a god by acclamation ; and his image 
was long afterwards regartled with pecuhar 
veneration. Marcus Aurelius however w^as no 
friend to the Christians, who were jiersrcuted 
during the greater part of Ins reign ; an ano- 
maly in a character so universally merciful 
and clement, which may be attributed to an 
excess of J^agan devotion on his own part, and 
still more to the influence of the sophists by 
whom he was surrounded. In all other points 
of policy or conduct he was one of the most 
excellent princes on record, both in respect to 
the salutary nature of his regulations and tlie 
temper with which he carried tliem into prac- 
tice, Compared with 'I’rajan or Antoninus Pius, 
lie possibly fell sliort of the manly sense of the 
one, and the simple and unostentatious virtue 


of the other ; philosophy and scliolarsliip on 
a throne always more or less assuming the 
appearance of pedantry. It was something 
more than appearance, if it be true as related, 
that before his last departure from Rome, he 
listened to a retjuGst from the ^ourt jihiloso- 
phers, to indulge them before his departure in 
a course of lectures on his sublime philosophy, 
with which request he complied. The Em- 
peror was also himself a w-riter ; and his 
“ Meditations,” composed in the Greek lan- 
guage, have descended to posterity, lliey 
are a collection of maxims and thoughts in 
the spirit of the stoic philoso])hy, which, with- 
out much connexion or skill in composition, 
breathe the purest sentiments of piety and 
benevolence. Several editions of tliis work 
have appeared, both in Greek an«l Latin, tlie 
best of which is that of Galatin, Cambridge, 

1 (>5^. Marcus Aurelius left one son, the bi iiul 
Commodus, and three daughters. Among the 
weaknesses of this good Emperor, his too great 
consideration for the formei is deemed one of 
the greatest ; for although he was unremitting 
in his endeavours to reclaim him, they weie 
accompanied by much erroneous indulgence, 
and especially by an early and ill-judged ele- 
vation to titles and honouis, which uniformly 
operate injuriously upon a base and dissolute 
chai after. Parental indulgence is ho'^evera 
pardonable failing ; and the emperor and man, 
w’ho was tender and regardful of every one 
else, may be jiardoned for extending his too 
great consideration to an only son, Gil bon 
delivers some sensible obseivations on the 
(haracier of Marcus Aurelius, some of the hy- 
ponntical attacks on which he justly decries 
Crevier. Gihlnm, 

A'NrO>ilNl S, d geographical author, the 
writer of a vulualde Itiueiaiium, whose age is 
not to be exactly traced. It is often by the 
general reader erroneously regarded as a jiro- 
duction eith(*r of one of the Aiitoiaues, oi of 
some 'writer compiling under their authority. 
Hie l)cst edition of this work is that of Gale, 
London, 1 TOP, Ito. An able commentaiy upon 
it, as far as relates to Rritdin, has been pub- 
Iislied by Puilou, in folio. — 1 Jltiruuwd, 

AM rOMt), or AMTOMELLO. said to have 
been the first artist who introduced oil painting 
into Italy. 1 le w as boni at IMcssina m Sicily, 
w’henie the name by which he is commonly 
known, about the year 1126. His master, 
John A nil Eyck, is reported to have accident- 
ally found out that his colours amalgamated 
better with oil than with w ater and to ha\e 
communK ateil the discovery to his pupil. Ihs 
own chum to the merit of the invention has 
been disputed. — Pdkuigton, Strutt, ^ 
AM'rOMO (M’icholas) a native of Seville 
in Spam, bom in the year 1617. After twenty- 
tw'o yeais spent at Rome in the capacity o 
agent-general t^'r Spain, he returned to Madnd 
aiid obtained a seat ai the council-boani. JJis 
works aie— “ Bibliotheca llispana A etus, m 
2 folio volumes ; “ Ue Exilio Lib. m, folio, 
published iQ lers; “ ^**''‘’"'’‘*^*1 
Nova,” 2 vo/s. folio. 1672. TC"'*’’' 
and “ Cenaura de llistoiicis labului, fcho. 
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1742. Uis library was of great value, and at 
tbe time of his death, wliiclitook place in 1684, 
is said to have contained upwards of thirty 
thousand volumes.-*- B/o/r. Universelle, 

ANTONIUS (Godiiiey) a celebiafed Ger 
man lawyer, a native of Westphalia, who died 
in 1618. He wrote a great many treatihes on 
almost every branch of the civil law, the prin- 
cipal of which are- -1. “ Disputationes Feu- 
dales,” Marpurgh, IdOl, 4to , 2. ** De Camera! 
imperialis jui isdn tione. ’ ’ — Moreri, 

ANTONIUS (Miners) a Roman orator, 
and the most trui^ illustrious of the Antonian 
family, flouri&hcd about the middle of the 
seventh century of Home, After rising suc- 
cessively through the vaiious or«lt*rs of the 
commonwealth, he w’as made consul in the year 
of the republic 6.5. j, and then governor of Cilicia, 
in quality of pro-consul, where he pei formed 
so many valorous exploits in the anny, that 
a public triumiih was decreed to him. In 
order to improve Ins talent for eloquence, 
he became a scholar to tlie most able men iii 
Khodes and Athens, lie was one of the 
greatest orators among the Homans ; and ac- 
cording to Cicero, who in the early pait of his 
life was a contemporary, it was owing to him 
that Rome became a rival in eloquence to 
Greece. I’he same great authority has given 
UL the chai‘acter of his oratory, from which it 
appears tliat earnestness, acuteness, copious- 
ness, and variety, formed his distiuguisJiing 
qualities; and that he excelled as much in 
action as in language. By his worth and abili- 
ties he had rendered lumself dear to the most 
illustrious characters of Rome, when he fell 
a sacrifice in the midst of the bloody confusion 
excited by Manus and Cinna. Taking refuge 
at the house of a fiicnd fiom their relentless 
prosciiption, he was accidentally discovei»-«l 
and betrayed to Maiius, who immediately sent 
an assa.<sin wuth a band of soldiers to bnng liira 
the oiator’s head. It was brought accordingly , 
and that sanguinary leader, after making it the 
subject of Ins brutal ridicule, ordered it to be 
stuck upon a pole before the rostra, and on the 
whole treated It as Maik Antony the worthle.ss, 
grandson of Antonius, treated the head of 
Cicero. I'his event occurred B. C. 87. He 
left two sons, Marcus and (yaius, both of whom 
dbcredited their jmrentage. The eldest, sur- 
named in derision Creticus, from the defeat h(* 
sustained in an unprincipled and peiiioious 
attack upon Crete, was the father of the 
triumvir. He never raised himself beyond tlie 
praetorship, but enjoyed extraordinary authority 
in that office, and w'as guilty of gross extortion. 
He died soon after his disgraceful defeat. 
Caius governed Macedonia with such violence 
and cruelty, that the senate recalled, tried, 
convicted and banished him. — Bayle, Cicero 
de Orator e, Univ, Hist. 

ANTONIUS (Marcus) the celebrated 
triumvir, was the son of Marcus Creticus, and 
of Julia, a lady of the Caesarian family of distin- 
guished merit. Losing his father when young, 
he launched early into an excess of riot and 
debaucliery with Curio and Ciodius, and had 
wasted his whole fortune even before he as- 


sumed the manly gown. He afterwards visited 
Greece, where he studied eloquence and arms, 
and being invited by the proconsul Gabinius, 
to make a campaign with him in Syiia, re- 
ceived the command of tlie cavalry. Here he 
displayed his courage and activity against Aris- 
tobulus, who headed a revolt in Judea, and 
subsequently assisted in the restoration of 
Ptolemy to the throne of I^ypt, on wliii li oc- 
casion lie prevented tliat monarch from mas- 
sacring tlie inhabitants of PeJusium. In this 
warfare lie gained high reputation as a com- 
mander, and greatly ingratiated linn sell i/idth 
the soldiers by his liberality and the affected 
grossiiess and familiariiy of his manners. Prom 
Kgypt, instead of returning home, where Ids 
debts much annoyed bun, be repaired to (jo^sar 
in Gaul, and being furnished by that general 
with money and credit, repaired to Home to 
obtain the qiiiestorship, in whicli suit he sue 
cecded. In due time he was also chosen tri- 
bune, and in tliat capacity he acted JO warmly 
in the party of Ciesar, that he became ob- 
noxious to the senate, and deemed it expe- 
dient, with Curio and others, to take refuge in 
the camp of Cccsar in Gaul. I'liis flight of the 
tribunes, by furnislnng the latter with a pre- 
text to exclaim against the tyranny of the se- 
nate, led at once to tlie civil war and to his 
celebrated march into Italy. Having made 
himself master of Home, Ca'sar gave Antony 
the goveniment of Italy, where he contrived to 
ingratiate himself with the soldiery, and in 
several instances acted with so much bravery 
and skill, that liis military abihties were deem^'d 
inferior only to tliosr of Cmsar himself. After 
the defeat of Poinjiey at Pliarsalia, Cmsar 
made? him his master of the horse. In this 
office he lorded it over the senate, and behaved 
very oppressively. This conduct, together with 
his very dissolute life, prevented his ])atron 
from immediately admitting him his colleague 
in the consulship. About this time he married 
Fulvia, the turbulent widow of Clodius, who 
long made him feel the weight of her imperious 
temper. On the return of Civsar from Spam, 
Antony sought to recover his slackened favour, 
by the grossest subserviency and a lulation ; 
and being then admitted consul, w’as guilty of 
an act ol baseness which hastened the fate of 
the dictator. At the feast of the impercalia 
he thrice offered C:esar an imperial diadem, 
wliuli the latter as often refused, with the loud 
apjilause of the multitude, who were not yet 
quite prepared to endure the forms of royalty. 
This being deemed a concerted scheme to try 
the inclination of tlie people, the conspiracy 
was formed, which terminated in the death of 
Caesar, with whom Antony would have been 
sacrificed, but for the conscientious hesitation 
of Brutus, The result proved tlie correctness 
of those who deemed his dcatli necessary 
to Uie success of this ill-fated attempt to pre- 
serve a corrupted republic ; for by his insin- 
cere, temporizing, yet able and artful manage- 
ment, he first obtained a confirmation of 
Caesar’s acts, and then getting Caesar’s register 
into his possession, proposed as such whatever 
suited liis own purpose. lie also procured a 
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public funeral for Caesar, and in addressing 
the soldiery and pec^e, contrived so to inflame 
them against the conspirators, that Brutus and 
Cassius were obliged to quit Rome. Antony 
then became master of tlie city, and at first 
seemed disposed to put himself in Caesar’s 
place. Having obtained the interest of Le- 
pidus and the army, he treated the young Octa- 
vius, the heir of Caesar, m such a manner as 
threw him into the arms of the senate. The 
patriots, with Cicero at their head, espousing 
the cause of Octavius, in order to destroy 
Antony, the lattei was obliged to change his 
measures ; and after several breaches and re- 
concilations with his rival, each being desirous 
of heading the Caesarian faction, he endea- 
voured to extort the provinces of Macedonia 
and Syria from Brutus and (^assius ; but not 
succeeding, he levied forces and retired to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, the government of which had been 
decreed to him, and besieged Decimus Brutus 
at Mutiiia. I’he senate now declared him a 
public enemy ; and the new’ consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, accompanied by Octavius, W’cre sent 
against liim. Although defeated by superior 
numbers in the battle that ensued, both the con- 
suls fell in It ; an event wdiich left Octavius at 
the head of the re])ublican army. After this 
defeat, Antony was obliged to quit Italy; and 
as It w’as a part of his mixed chaiacter to en- 
dure adversity better than prosperity, he sus- 
tained w’ith great fortitude the dreadful hard- 
ships which he and his troops encounteied m 
crossing the Aljis. Arrived in Gaul, he re- 
paired as a suppliant to the camp of Lepidus, 
and by his influence over the soldiery, quickly 
obliged the latter to join him, by which event 
he w’as enabled to le- enter Italy at the head of 
a large army. OctaMus, wh , it became ap- 
parent, was acting secretly in concert w’lth 
him, then threw off the mask ; and advancing 
to meet Antony and l^judus, they held a <oii- 
ference together in a rivei island neai Bologna, 
settled a partition of the Homan w’oi Id , and 
— what will ever renaer them detes'able iii 
honourable and virtuous estimation — agreed 
upeii the bloody proscription which imme- 
diately followed. The life of (’iccro W’as 
one ol the principal sacrifices leijuiied b;y An- 
tony, wlio in return gave u]> his own uncle, 
Lutius Citsar. They soon lilh‘d the capital 
with rapine and mu idcT in tbeir most odious 
forms ; and Antony, in vile imilalion of the 
similar treatment of his ow’ii grandfather, en- 
joyed the base satisfaction of fixing the head 
and right hand of Cicero upon the rostra 
which had so often witnessed the triumph of 
his eloquence. Upon the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi, a victor / chiefly due to his 
skill and bravery, Antony showed an instance 
of that generosity w’hich ccasionally broke 
through tlie thick veil of his vices, by em- 
bracing Lucilius as a friend, wdio had passed 
liimself oft* for Brutus, in order to give the 
latter time to escape ; and by the sensibility 
which he show’ed on view’ing the dead body of 
that patriotic and virtuous Roman. After the 
battle of Philippi, Antony went first into Greece, 
and then into A^sia, w’heic he indulged in cx- 
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traordinaiy splendour, and held a court which 
was attended at times by most of tlie resident 
Asiatic kings and princes. With great policy, 
he showed unusual lenity to such of the jiarti- 
zans of Bnitus as fell into his hands , but he 
severely fleeced several of the ciJies, ,\nd di- 
vided the spoils of many respectable and 
peaceable citizens among his panders and buf- 
foons. While in Cilicia, he summoned the 
famous queen Cleopatra to give an account 
of some conduct which had disjileased the 
triumvirate ; and her jiresence cajitivated him 
in such a manner, that the scqupl of his extra* 
ordinary career may be solely attrilmted to her 
baneful influence on liis actions and airections. 
Chagrined at his open infatuation, the restle&s 
Fulvia quarrelled with Octavius, ami even 
levied troops against him, it is supposed with 
a view to recal Antony into Ttaly. Octavius 
had how’ev(*r put an end to the insum-ction 
l>efore hi' arrival ; and the opportune death of 
Fulvia, w’ho died on her journey to meet her 
husband, facilitated a reconciliation betw'een 
Antony and Octavius, whif h was cemented by 
a maniage hetw’een the former and Octavia, 
the A'irtuous sister of his colleagne. A new di- 
vision of the ernpiie now' took place, in w’hich 
the East was assigned to Aiitony, the West to 
Octavius, and Africa alone to the insignificant 
Lepidus. I'he Iransat lions in w’hich Antony 
W’as engaged, until his infatuated attachment to 
Cleopatra produced an open rujitiire w'ltli the 
watchful and ])olitIc Octavius, are rather histo- 
rical than hiogra]»hicaI. lii his attachment to 
that imperious (jueen, all prudence and policy 
seemed to forsake liim ; ami he prepaici for a 
contest for the possession of the w’oild, in the 
midst of a round ol riotous luxury and folly, like 
any thing but a man wdio had suth an interest 
at slake. He even earned his neglect of the 
good opinion of the Romans so far as to divorce 
the estimable Oitavia, and turn her out of her 
house at Rome. \'’ai wms at length declared 
.igain.''t the Eg^ptlaIl (juetn, and Antonj W’as 
foimally deprived of Ins consulate and govern- 
ment. hen aflairs had reached this extre- 
mitv, he began to evjicnente the- coiisequencea 
of his insane condm t in the desertion of liis 
friends, seieral of wdiom, of leading conse- 
quence, went over to Octavius. The famous 
battle of Actiiim ensued, which was fought 
contrary to the advice of the best officers of 
' Antony, and cliiefly tbrougli ilie jicrsuasion of 
Cleopatra, who was proud of her own naval 
force. The flight of that very force while vic- 
tory was still doubtful, decided the fate of the 
day ; and the fascinated Antony meanly fol- 
low’e»lhismi.stress in a small vessel, and covered 
himself w ith perpi'tual ignominy. IIis gallant 
land forces stood out for several days, unable 
to believe in his total desertion of them ; but 
at length, abandoned by all tbeir principal 
officers, they W’erit over to Octavius. For some 
days Antony was indignani against the author 
ofhisiuiii, but w’as then reconciled and pro- 
ceeded with lier to L>bia, where on his arrival 
he found tliat a consideiable body of troops, on 
whom he had dejieiided, had gone over to 
Octavius. He returned to Egypt, and with u 
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tothi loss of energy and reason, blindly assumed 
his former style of festivity, until intemipted by 
the invasion of Octavius, who refused all offers 
of accommodation. Some sparks of his former 
courage were exhibited by Antony before Alex- 
andria, where, at the head of his own cavalry, 
he routed that of Octavius ; but being afterwards 
abandoned botli by the ^yptian fleet and his 
And forces, he fell into utter despair, and deem- 
ing himself betrayed by Oleopatra, rushed to her 
palace in order to take vengeance, which she 
eluded by fliglit. Resolved upon death, he 
tlien called upon his faitliful servant Eros to 
perfonn his ])roiniKe of killing him when he 
required it. The lattei , pretending to comply, 
requested him to turn away his face, on which 
he stabbed himself, and fell dead at his master’s 
feet. Affected by thin proof of attaidiment, 
Antony tlien iiiflii ted on himself a wound which 
was not immediately mortal ; and desirous of 
taking a last farewell of Cleopatra, he was 
carried to the bottom of a tower in wmich that 
queen had taken refuge from liis fury, and was 
drawn up to her by ropes, slie herself assisting 
her women in the task. There, after many 
expressions of tenderness, and expressing joy 
that he, a Homan, had yielded only to Romans, 
he expired in her arms in the fifty-sixtli year 
of liis age, R.C. .‘30. I'lie romantic cast of 
Antony’s conduct and adventures lias rendered 
him much mure conspicuous iii hisioiy Uiau 
the real w^eight of his cliaracler jnsufi(\s, al- 
though he possessed many sjih^ndid talents 
and acquirements. A luxunous siuisualist can 
never be decidedly a great man, and still less 
a good one; accordingly all such persons, 
however highly endowed, are usually chardc- 
terized by transient exhibitions of vigour and 
ability, lather than by consistent and steady 
purjiose. Tlie rumous attachment of Antony 
to Cleopatra is naturally enough quoted as 
a most extraordinary ]>Toof of the force of love ; 
but wlien his age is taken into consideration, 
it merits little beyond the name of dotage, and 
coupled with the abject w’ant of conduct and 
ability displayed in his final contest with Octa- 
vius, may infuse a just suspicion that his vari- 
ous excesses had broken dowm both body and 
mind. Few men however have cieatcd stronger 
attachments to themselves than tliis unprin- 
cipled Roman ; a very common result of frank 
and jovial manners, attended with indiscri- 
minate profusion and great occasional gene- 
rosity. Antony left seven children by his 
three wives — for he had lawfully married 
Cleopatra, after his divorce from Octavia. Of 
tliese there were two sous by Fulvia, two 
daughters by Octavia, and a daughter and two 
sons by Cleopatra. Octavia took the most 
generous care of her step childien, and married 
the daughter of Cleopatra to .Tuba king of 
Mauritania, I'he eldest son of Antony by 
Fulvia w'as raised to the highest honours by 
Augustus, but being susjiected of a conspiracy 
against him, killed himself. I’his Antonins is 
said to have been the author of a ymem entitled 
“Diomedia.” — Plutarch, Uiiiv.Hist, 

ANTONY (St) of Padua, a member of | 
the religious order of St Francis, was born at i 
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Lisbon in the year 119.5. He set sail to Africa 
with the view of obtaining the crown of mar- 
tyrdom ; but being driven by a storm on the 
coast of Italy, he remained in tliat country, 
where he studied theology, and preached with 
extraordinary reputation. Ills long stay at 
Padua obtained him the simame by which he 
was distinguished. The fraternity of flagel- 
lants are said to have partly owed their origin 
to his sermons. He died in , in the thirty- 
si tth year of his age, and was canonized the 
foUowing year by pope Gregory IX, His v'orks, 
containing sermons, commentary, and a moral 
concordance to the Rible, were published at 
the Hague, in 1641. — Mnrpri, Cave, 

AN VAR I, a Persian poet of the twelfth 
century. He has the credit of being tlie first 
who freed the Persian jioetry from licentious- 
ness ; and he acquired such renown, that the 
simame of tlie king of Khorasan was bestowed 
upon him. He was much attached to astro- 
logy, and in high favour on that ac^ ount ; but 
having made a false prediction, he retired from 
court, and wrote a jioem in which he re- 
nounced astrology and prediction altogether. 
He died at Balk about 1200 .^ — If HerheloU 

ANVILLE (Jean Biptiste Boutiocio- 
non d’) a native of J*aris, born 1697, died 
1782. In the pursuit of his favourite study, 
geography, lie is said to have laboured so in- 
cessantly, that for more than half a century ho 
devoted fifteen hours daily to its improvement, 
w hile acting in the capacity of principal geo- 
grapher to the French king. His maps and 
charts, especially those connected witli ancient 
geograjihy, are in great esteem for their accu- 
raiy, and* the learning and research evinced in 
their composition. Of his other works there 
remain — “II lustrations of ancient Gaul, from 
the Remains of the Romans “ Ancient and 
modem Egypt, with a description of the Ara- 
bian Gulf a treatise “ on the Extent and 
Tojiography of ancient Jerusalem;” an 
Abridgment, in 3 vols. of “ Ancient Geogra- 
phy,” a companion to his maps ; a dissertation 
on “ Ancient and modem Itinerary Measures 
“ On the European Governments which arose 
out of the fall of the Roman Empire;” a 
I “ Proposition for the Mensuration of the 
! Globe “ A Geographical Analysis of Italy 
“ (considerations on the Ottoman Empire 
“ Memoirs of the Empire of China “ i'rea- 
tise on the Caspian Sea,” &c. — Kouv, 

Diet. Hist. 

ANY.SIUS, or ANISO (Giovanni) an 
Italian poet of sfime celebrity about the close 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. He is supposed to have been born 
at Naples about the year 1472, and died there 
in 1540. His brother Cosmo, who practised 
physic in their native city, had also a turn for 
poetry, and published several of his produc- 
tions tliere in 1557. Tlie works of Ciiovanni 
are written in the Latin language, and consist 
of “ Poems and Satires,*' in two quarto volumes, 
printed in 1531 and 1532, and addressed to 
cardinal P. Colonna ; “ ProtogenosTragedia,” 
4to, 1536 ; “ Commentariolus in trage^am 
and “ Letters on Religion.” — Ibid 
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ANYTUS, an Athenian rhetorician who, in representing gods, goddesses, heroes, and 
conjunction with Melitus, distinguished him- graces, formed the clnef ornaments of tlie tem- 
aelf by the rancour with which he persecuted pies and edifices which tliey decorated. He 
the philosopher Socrates. His macliinations is also said to have written several volumes 
at length succeeded in procuring the condem- on his art, none of which have been pre- 
nation and death of his enemy ; but popular served. Apelles was fond of society, agree- 
opinion soon veering, the persecutor in his able in conversation, and much attached to the 
turn became the object of its vengeance, was fair sex, many anecdotes being told of his gal- 
condemned to exile at Heraclea, and, according lantries wuth Lais and others. When and 


to some accounts, stoned to death in that city, 
'riie ridicule thrown upon Socrates by Aristo- 
phanes, in “ The Clouds,** is said to have ori- 
ginated in his instigation. — Plutarch. 

APEL (John) called by the schoolmen 
Apellus, a native of ^uremburg, born in 1186. 
He was one of the earliest advocates of tlie 
doctrmes of tlie Ilcfoiined Churi b, having, like 
Luther, contracted marriage w’ith a nun while 
he himself enjoyed a canoiiry of W^urtzburg. 
For this oiTence he was arrested by order of 
tlie bibhoj), hut succeeded, through the inter- 
ference of the troops, in escaping from eccle- 
siastical vengeance to his native city, where 
he conaiiued until his deatli in 1586. Apel 
had been originally bred to the law, and pub- 
lished a treatise on Homan jurisprudence in 
4to, during the year 1535. He also wrote a 
spirited defence of his marriage, to wliich Lu- 
tlier himself contributed a preface ; this work, 
which is also in 4to, was printed in lb2S . — 
Btog. Univenelle. 

APELLES, the most celebrated painter oi 
antiquity, was bom, according to Pliny, ii the 
island of Cos ; or, as Lucian and Strabo say, 
at Ephesus, in the fourth century, B. C. being 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Apelles was 
grace , and his great mastery a])peared to con- 
sist more in the unison than in the extent of 
his powers. As he spoke very freely of his 
own faults, as well as of those of oUiers, he 
would concede to one painter the superionty 
in disposition, to another in symmetry, but 
uniformly decreed the pre-eminence in grace 
or beauty to himself. His celebrated picture 
of the “Venus Anadyomene” was considered 
by the ancients as a most exquisite exem- 
])lification of the style in winch this great 
artist excelled. It remained at Cos until die 
time of Augustus, who purchased it from the 
inhabitants by a remission of their tribute, and 
pl.iced it in the temple of Julius Ca-sar at 
Rome. This painter w'as a great favourite 
with Alexander the Great, who would be 
painted by him only. Many stories of the 
freedoms taken vinth him by Apelles are on 
record, but, as Bayle justly remarks, are so 
coarse and rude as to merit very little attention. 
Of tliese tales tlie most agreeable is related by 
Pliny, who states, that Alexander, having di- 
rected his favourite painter to make a portrait 
of the most beautiful and beloved of his con- 
cubines, Campaspe, on finding that he had 
fallen violently in love witli her, generously 
gave her up to him. Of the many pictures of 
Alexander painted by this great artist, tlie 
most celebrated was in the temple of Ephesus, 
in which he was represented as the thundering 
Jove Various cf tlie other works of Apelles 


where he died is not kuovm. — liayle, Fuseli i 
I^ectures. 

APELLICON, a philosopher of the Peripa- 
tetic school, who flourished about ninety years 
before the Christian leia. He was at great 
])ains in collecting and preserving the works 
of Aristotle, whicli he succeeded in doing, not 
without great expense. Tliese books were af- 
terwards seized by the dictator Sylla, in 
Athens, and conveyed by him to Rome. — Strabo, 
Bayle, 

APER (Marcus) was a Gaul by birth, and 
one of the finest orators of the first century. 
Although considered a foreigner at Rome, he 
rose to some of the highest offices of the com- 
monwealth. He is most known by his “ Dia- 
logue on the corrujition of Eloc|uence,** which 
has been attributed both to Quintilian and to 
Tacitus, but the proofs, on investigation, appear 
to be in favour of Aper. A dissertation on 
this dialogue may be seen in the fourtli volume 
of Murjiby’s edition of Tacitus. — Moreri, G, 
Diet, 

APHTHONIUS of Antioch, a rhetorician 
of the third century. He wrote a treatise on 
rhetoric, entitled “ Progymnasmata Rheto- 
rica,*’ (Rhetorical Exercises) the best edition 
of which is that of Elzevirs, Amsterdam, 1 645, 
l:2mo. To the same author are attributed fa- 
bles printed with those of JEsop, Frankfort, 
1610, — Fahricins. Mcreri. 

APIAN (PiTiu) an eminent mathema- 
tician and astronomer of Germany, w'ho flou- 
rished during tlie greater jiart of the fifteenth 
century. He was born in 1495, in Misnia, and 
the reputation he acquired by his skill in the 
sciences obtained him early in life a mathe- 
matical profesRoisliij) at Ingoldstadt, where, in 
1540, he puhlisbed lus “ Astronomicum Ca3- 
sareuin,** in folio, the w'ork by w'liich he is 
jirincipally known. He w'as also the autl*or 
of a treatise entitled “ Inscriptiones Sacro- 
sancta* vetustatis variiu,*’ folio ; and another 
called “ Cosniograpliia,” in 4to, the latter w^as 
printed in 1529. Apian w^as the first who dis- 
covered that the tails of comets are alw^ays 
projected in a direction from the sun, and re- 
cords his observations upon five which ap- 
peared in the years 1531 , 1532, 1533, 1538, and 
1539. He w^as treated with singular respect 
by the emperor Charles wdio botli enriched 
and ennobled him. He died in 1552, leaving 
a son, Philip, also a good mathematical scho- 
lar, w ho gave lectures in tliat science at^ 1 u- 
bingen, and w'ho survived his father thirty- 
seven years . — Huttons Math, Diet, ^ ^ 

APlCIUS. There were tliree patncians of 
this name at Rome in different ®ras. all noted 
for tlieir gluttony, to which the second and 
in'"t w/wDOus of the three added almost eteiy 
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Other vice.*^ The first lived in the time of the apolitan author, Scipio Test! byname, to write 
dictator Sylla, the second under the emperors a treatise on the lives and actions of tlie dif- 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero. The whole of ferent Apollodori, which he printed at Homo 
his immense property was dedicated to the in 1555. Our own countryman, Dr Thomaa 
luxuries of the table, in which he is said to Gale, in 1675 published a similar account, 
have consumed more than two millions and a and edited the only three books now extant of 
half sterling. Seneca, Juvenal, Martial, and the Bibliotheca of one of them — a treatise on tlje 
other satirists, frequently allude to his epicu- origin of the gods, which originally consisted 
rism, of which he fomied a kind of school, of twenty-four. This Apollodorus was a cele- 
and certain viands of his own inventing were brated grammarian of Athens, the son of As- 
called after his name. Falling at length into clepiades and the pupil of Aristarchus. Seve- 
comparative poverty and merited contempt, he ral other pieces of his are to be found Ui the 
is reported to have put an end to his life by Bibliotheca Grseca of Fabricius. He fiourished 
poison, through fear of ultimate starvation. He about 104 years before the Christian rBra. The 
was accused of having early in life adminis- next in eminence w'as a native of Damascus, 
tered to the infamous pleasures of Sejanus, the and an architect of great ability in the rtigns 
favourite of Tiberius. I’be third of this name of Trajan and Adrian, by tlie former of whom 
is principally known as the inventor of an ad- he was employed in constructing tlie famous 
mirable receipt for pickling oysters. A trea- stone bridge over the Ister or Danube, 1{)4. 
Use *'Dereculiiiaiia,‘’laisciy asciibed to Ca^lius Falling into disgrace with Adrian, he lost his 
Apicius,isyet extant, having been twice printed life through that emperor’s caprice. The oc- 
in the last centui*y at London in 1705, and casion is variously related; by some it has 
again in 1791 at Lubec ; both editions arc in been ascribed to an old grudge wdiich origi- 
8vo. 'Ihe name is grown into a proverb. — nated in the time of Trajan, when Adrian, 
Ba^le. Fahricius, giving an ignorant opinion in presence of the 

APION, a learned grammarian and histo- then Emperor respecting some architectural 
rian, was born at Oasis in Eg.>l>t, during the d^-signs, liis vanity was so seriously mortified 
first century, and w'as a proiessor at Home in by a sarcastic rebuke from Ajmllodorus, that he 
the reign of Tiberius. Although unquestion- never forgave him. Bayle however, from other 
ably a man of leaining and lesearch, he was sources, attribules his rum to an ill-timed re- 
in many respects an arrogant boaster, and in maik upon the design of a recently built tern- 
others a mere pretender. J le is renowned for file of \'enus, submitted to him by that prince 
much trifling on the subject of Homer, in Older for his approbation; his sincerity, it seems, 
to trace whose family and countiy, he had re- got the better of his policy, and drew from 
course even to magic, asserting that he had sue- him an observation, in allusion to the want of 
^essfully invoked the ap})eai*dnce of shades to proporuon between the edifice and the statue 
satisfy his curiosity, whose answers he was it t ontained, that if “the goddess wislied to 
not allowed to make public. These pre.v.u- rise and go out” of her temple it would beim 
siciis, silly as they w’ere, made him very po- possible for her to accomplish her intenuon. 
pular in Gieece, although sumcthing might be It is not impiobable that both circumstances 
owing to his commentaries on the same great combined todiaw on his destruction. Another 
poet, which are mentioned by Eusthaiius and Apoi.lodorus w’as a celebrated Athenian 
Hesycliius. Pliny makes particular mention painter who flourished so early as B. C. 408. 
of the ostentatious character of this .ritic, who Pliny mentions two pictures of this master as 
used to boast that lie bestowed immortality on existing at Pergamo in lus days, the one a pnest 
those to whom he dedicated his works, whereas worshipping, tlie other an "Ajax struck with 
it is only by the mention of others that these lightning ; and adds tliat the woiks of no mas- 
works are now known to have existed. One ter before Apollodorus merited cntical atten- 
of the chief of them is “On tlie Antiquity of tion, — Fahricius, Pliny, Bayle, 
the Jews,” to wdiich people he opposed him- APOLLONIUS COLLAllUS, a monk and 
self with the hereditary resentment of an Egyp- poet, a native of Navarre, who in the fif- 
tian. Thereply of Josephus, “Against Apion,” teen th century published an epic the subject 
has survived the attack, the author of which of which is the siege of Jerusalem, and other 
showed his enmity to the Jewish people, by poems. His works were collected and printed 
otlier means besides WTiting against them, at Milan in one octavo volume, A. D, lo92. — 
he was emjiloyed by his fellow citi/.ens of Moreri, 

Alexandria to carry a formal complaint of their APOLLONIUS DYSCOLUS, an eminent 
conduct to Caligula. Apion also wrote an ac- grammarian, a native of Alexandria. 'I’wo 
count of the Antifiuitics of Egyjit, in which editions of a treatise of his on Syntax are yet 
work he is supposed to have treated largely on extant; one printed at Venice in 1495 ; the 
the Pyramids, Pliny quoting him as the piin- other at Frankfort, 1590. A collection of his- 
cipal authority on the subject. It is in allusion torical curiosities lias also been attributed to 
to Apion that Bayle observes, “how easily his pen; this work w'as published in 1)68 at 
the generality of people may be deceived by a Basle, and again at Leyden in lo2(). He 
nan of some learning w’ith a great share of flourished in the second century. I'liere w'as 
vanity and impudence.” — Vossius. Bayle. another grammarian of this name, the compiler 
APOLLODORUS. There were several of a Lexicon Homericum, printed at Paris in 
persons of this designation ; so munerous in- 1773, 2 vols. 4to, who lived during the reign 
deed were thev, that it gave occasion to a Ne- of Augustus Cajsar. — Nouv. Diet, Hint, 
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APOLLONIUS of Perga a celebrated 
mathematician who studied at Alexandria un- 
der the disciples of Euclid, B.C.S40, about 
thirty years after the death of Archimedes. 
He composed several curious geometrical 
works, of wliich his book on conic sections 
alone exists. I'his production, which takes the 
lead on the subject of conic sections among 
the ancients, is still much esteemed. The 
first four books alone reached modern times in 
the original Greek, the remaining four having 
been recovered from Arabic versions. A mag- 
nificent edition of the whole eight books was 
published by Hr Halley at Oxford in 1710* — 
Hutton* s Math. Diet. 

APOLLONIUS RIIODIUS, so called from 
the city of Illiodes, in which he presided over 
a school of rhetoric. He was a native of Alex- 
andria, where he afterwards became, through 
the favour of Ptolemy Evergetes, keeper of 
the celebrated library there, in which situa- i 
tiou he remained till his death, which took | 
place about the 137th olympiad, or 240 years 
before the Christian aera. His poem on the 
Ai^onautic expedition has received the praise 
of both Quintilian and Longinus for a mode- 
rate and sustained elevation; the latter in 
particular, in lus treati&e on the sublime, 
speaks of it in terms of great commeiulaiiori. 
It is evident also, that Virgil has prolited by 
the story of Jason and JNiedea, in his loves of 
Hide and A’,neas. It has appeared repeatedly 
in an English diess, having been translated by 
Hr Ekius, Mr Eawkes, and IMr Preston. The 
Oxford edition of the original work, in two 
vols. 4to, 1777, is considered the best. 'J’he 
ancient scholia upon the ]»oem, yet extant, are 
highly valuable. Apollonius was a pupil of 
Callimachus, towards w'honi he is accused of 
having acted with much ingratitude. — fWno*. 

APOLLONIUS TYANEUS. a Pythagorean 
philosopher, one of the most extraordinary 
of those pretenders to divinity who have more 
or less imposed on the common sense of man- 
kind. He was the son of a rich citizen of 
Tyana in Cajipadocia, and vs’as born about the 
Christian a*ra. 1 1 e studied under i *vthagoi ean 
preceptors from his infancy ; but Ins masters 
falling short of the rigid austenty of the ori- 
ginal school, he forsook them, and took up his 
residence in tlie temple of Esculapius at iligae. 
Here he strictly practised all the self-denial of 
his sect, and encouraged by tlie priesthood 
around him, who favoured his pretensions, 
formally commenced his character of mystic 
and sage. On tlie death of his father, he gave I 
up the greater jiart of his fortune to his brother, 
and returning to JEgaj, established a school of | 
philosophy : but in order to qualify himself 
more completely for the office of preceptor in 
the Pythagorean doctiines, Ije enjoined him- 
self a strict silence of five years. When the 
term of his piobation expiied, he visited An- 
tioch, Ephesus, and oilier places, associating 
chicily with tlie priests, but liolding public 
assemblies in the evening, in which he ad- 
dressed tlie multitude at large, witli attic neat- 
ness, yet with great force and persuasion. His 
mysticism increased with his reputation ; and 
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certmn religious which he performed at 
sunrise he would disclose to those only who 
had passed through the discipline of silence. 
He next resolved to visit Babylon and the 
Indies, in order to converse wuth the Biahmins. 
His disciples, seven in number, refusing to ac- 
company him, he lOpAired to Ninus with two 
servants only, and then took for his associate 
Hamis, a native of that city, wdio kei)t an ac- 
count of the events of the journey. At Babylon 
he conversed with the magi, and by his sage 
discourses obtained tbe favour and admiiation 
of the King, who furnished him with camels 
and provisions for his journey over Caucasus, 
He was equally patronised by Phraotes, an 
Indian king, and after four months residence 
with the Indian sages, returned to Babylon, 
and thence into Ionia. Various miracles of his 
ficrformance in the cities of Greece are giavely 
related. Among other feats, he pretended that 
he had raised the shade of Achilles. At 
Athens he is said to have cast out a demon, 
who at its dejiarture threw down a statue ; 
at the isthmus of Corinth, to have predicted 
the attem[)t of Nero to cut through it ; and in 
the island of Crete, during an earthquake, to 
have exclaimed that the sea was bringing forth 
land, at the veiy time that an island was 
rising out of the sea betw'een Crete and Thera. 
From Crete lie rejiuired to Koine ; but the 
edict of Nero against jirofessors of magic not 
allowing him to remain there, he pro( ceded to 
S])am, where he staid uniil the death of that 
emperor. He then retunied to Greece, and 
soon after to Egypt, where Vespasian w^as en- 
deavouring to establish his pow’er. That 
politic prince knew liow' to make use of a man 
I like Apollonius, and accordingly affected to 
consult liim as a divine oracle ; in return for 
w Inch he was of course oracular in favour of 
Vespasian. Fiom Egypt he made a journey 
into Ethiopia, and probably obtained as much 
' ficm the gymnosophists as the Brahmins. On 
his return he w'as very favouiably leceived by 
Titus, w ho bad succeeded his father Vespa- 
sian. Ujion the accession of Homitian, he 
W'as accused of exciting a sedition in Egjpt 
in favour of Nerva ; w'hen he voluntarily repaiied 
to Home to meet the accusation, and w'as ac- 
quitted. He finally settled at Ephesus, w'here 
he established a school, and had many disci- 
ples. Here a story is related of him which, if 
true, implies that he w'as acquainted with the 
conspiracy against Homitian. At the moment 
W'hen that tyrant was cut off at Borne, Apol- 
lonius IS said to have made a sudden pause in 
the midst of a public disputation at Ephesus, 
and, changing his tone, to ha^e exchumed, 
“ \\ ell done, Stephen ! take heart ; kill the 
tyrant — kill him;” and then, after a short 
pause, to have added, “ the tyrant is dead ; he 
IS killed this very hour.” After this w'e hear 
little of him, except that Nerva wTOte to him 
on his accession ; but it is jirobabJe tliat he 
died at ICphcsus daring the short reign of that 
emperor, at the very advanced age of ninety- 
seven. The sources of information coiicemmg 
fbia extraordinary man are very unceitain. His 
life hv rhilostratus, from which the foregoing 
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sketch is selected, vas compiled 200 years 
after his death, by the order of the empress 
Julia, inidowof Severus, wliicli prince re^jirded 
Apollonius as a divinely inspired personage, 
and is said to have associated his image in 
a temple with those of Orjdieus, Abraham, 
and Jesus Christ, Philostratus, a mere sophist, 
received as materials tlie journal of Damis, 
his companion and disciple, who was ignorant 
and credulous, and a short and imperfect me- 
moir by Maximus of A-'ga*, now lost. All 
sorts of fables and traditionary tales are mixed 
np with the account of Philostratus, who only 
merits attention for a mere outline of the facts 
uj)on which he must necessarily have formed 
his marvellous suiierstructure. I’he claim of 
the whole to notice rests chiefly on the dis- 
position of the Pagans, when Christiani^ be- 
gan to gain ground, to assimilate the character 
and merits of Apollonius with those of the 
founder of the rising religion. Something is 
also due to a life so singular as that of Apol- 
lonius, who certainly contrived to pass for a 
divinely favoured person, not only in his own 
days, but as long as Paganism prevailed. I'he 
inhabitants of Tyana dedicated a tcmjde to his 
name ; the Ppliesians erected a statue to him 
under the name ot Hercules Alexiacus, for de- 
livering tliem from the plague ; Adrian col- 
lected liis letters; tlie emperor Severus ho- 
noured him, as already described; Caracalla 
erected a temple to him ; and Aurelian, out of 
regard to his memory, refrained from sacking 
Tyana; lastly, Ammianus Marcelliiius ranks 
him among the eminent men who, like Socrates 
and IMuma, were visited by a demon. All 
these prove nothing of the supernatural aitri 
butes of Apollonius, but they are decisive of 
the opinion entertained of him. At the same 
time Dr Lardner clearly shows that the life by 
Pliilostratus was compiled with a reference 
to the history of Pythagoras rather tliaii to 
that of Christ. On tlie Vliole, as liis torrect 
doctrines apjiear to have been extremely moral 
and pure, it may be the fairest way to rank 
him among that less obnoxious class of im- 
postors, who pretend to be divinely gifted, nutli 
a view to secure attention and oliedience to 
precepts which, delivered in the usual way, 
would be generally neglected. Of the writings 
of Apollonius, there remain only his ajHilogy 
to Domitian, and eighty-four epistles, the bre- 
vity of which is m favour of their authenticity. 
They were edited by Commelin in 8vo. 1601, 
and by Stephens in his “ Epistola,” 1577. — 
Philostratus, Bayle, Lardnr*', 

APONO (Peter u’) a celebrated physician 
of the tliirteenth century, was bom at Apono, or 
Abano, a village near Padua, in 1250. He 
studied at the university of Paris, where he 
was created a doctor in philosophy and medi- 
cine. While at Paris, he made himself cele- 
brated by a work entitled “ Concihator Dif- 
ferentiarum Philosoi>horum et precipue Medico- 
rum,’* in wliich he attempted to connect philo- 
sophy witli medicine, and astrology with 
natural magic. His reputation as a physician 
became so great that, prompted by a rapacious 
dbpobition, he exacted the most enormous fees 
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for liis attomlante. His rivals, envious of his 
celebrity, gave out that he was aided in his 
cures by evil sjiirits, and brought him und^r 
the notice of tlie Inquisition, from tlie fangs of 
which he escaped by a timely death in the 
sixty-sixth year ol his asre. His body would 
have been consigneil to the flames but for tlie 
attachment of a female domestic, who had it 
privately disinterred and secretly re-huried . so 
that the enlightened holy brotherhood were 
obliged to rest satisfied with an execution in 
effigy. His memory however received lioiiours 
more than adequate to this attempted disgrace, 
for the duke of Urhino and the senate of Padua 
afterwards erected statues to liis honour, lie- 
sides the work already mentioned, which was 
published at Padua in 1490, and reprinted at 
Florence and at Venice, this autlior wrote 
“ De Venenis eorumque Remediis,*’ Marjmrg, 
1517, and Venice, 1550 ; “ De Medicina Oni- 
nimoda ;** “ Quirstiones de Febribus,” and 
various other works — Bayle, 

APPIAN, an eminent historian, a native of 
Alexandria, who flourished at Rome under the 
emperors I'rajan and Adrian. Here he distin- 
guished himself by Ids forensic abilities, ac- 
quired the post of a procurator of tlje empire 
and the government of a province. A part 
only of Ids Roman history, written in the Greek 
language, lias come down to us. The work 
was not originally a condnuous narrative, so 
much as separate accounts of tlie different 
nations wliich submitted to the Roman arms, 

I and the progress of their subjection. His de- 
tails of the Punic, Syrian, Parthian, Mithri- 
dadc, and Spardsli vicars, of those against Han- 
nibal, the civil wars, and tliose in Illyricuin, 
are what remain. He is remarkable for the 
plainness, simplicity, and perspicuity of his 
style ; but liis partiiility to the Romans renders 
it necessary to read him with caution. His 
works have gone tlirough several editions, tlie 
pimcipal of whicli are tlie folio, Genevd, 1592 ; 
one in two vols. 8vo, Amsterdam, 1670; and 
another, pnntcd at Leijisig in 1781, lu tliree 
vols. 3 VO. — Vossius, Fahririns. 

Ai*HKKCK, AP RHYS, or RHESE (John) 
a native of Wales, eminent for his kmiwledge 
of the antiquities of Ids native country. He 
was born in the early part of the 16tli century, 
and in 1.534 graduated in civil law at Oxford. 
He was the author of several works connected 
with his favourite study, one of whicli, entitled 
“ Fides Historian Bntanuia*/’ is preserved in 
manuscript in the Cottonian collection. His 
other productions are ; “ Historia* Hritanniae 
Defensio,** printed in 1573 ; “ A Description 
of Wales,** in quarto, 16o3 ; a treatise “ ])e 
Variis AnUquitatibus,” and a vindication of 
the existence and deeds of king Artliur, en- 
titled ** Defensio Regis Arthuri.’* He died 
in the reign of queen Mary. — Wood's Atherim 
Oxon, 

APROSIO (Angeiico) a learned Italian 
monk of the order of St Augustin, bom at 
Ventimeglia in the republic of Genoa, 1607. 
He taught philosophy at Genoa, and lectured 
on polite literature at Venice. lie puhhsliod 
an account of the library of the Augustiues ut 
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Ventlmeglia, wliicli is mucli sought after by the 
curious, as also ** JiibliotJieca Aprosiana/’ 
Bologna, ISmo. 1673. He iivas likewise the 
author of various satirical and humorous 
pieces, which were not deemed altogether 
congenial with his profession, under iictitious 
names. Aprosio died in 1681 . — Moreri 
APTHOllP (Eas'i) a native of New Eng- 
land, eminent in the last century as a scholar 
and a theologian. He was born in 17.32, re- 
ceived his education at Cambridge, where he 
graduated as M.A. in 1758, and became fellow 
of Jesus College m that university . 'J’he Society 
for tlie Projiagation of tlie Gospel in Fondgn 
Parts sent him out as one of tlieir missionaries 
to C'ambridge in Massachusetts, in which 
8tat<» he resided for a short period ; but not 
being altogether satisfied with liis situation, 
retinned to England, and, through die favour 
of archbisho]) Seeker, obtained the living of 
Croydon iii Surry, about the year 176 >. bi 
1778 he took the degree of doctor of dudnity, 
and obtained the rectory of St Atary-le-Bow 
in the city of London, both which pieces of 
preferment however he gave up on being ap- 
pointed to the valuable stall of Finsbury, in St 
Paul’s cathedral. His printed works are — “ A 
Review of l)r M.ij how’s Remarks on Aieli- 
bisho]) Seeker’s Answer to his Observations,” 
8vo, 17(»j ) “ Letters on Christianity, in reply 
to Gibbon,” 8vo ; Select Devotions for Fa- 
milies,” 12ino ; “ l^iscourses on IVophecy,” 
preaiJied at the \^^u^burtonlaTl Lecture two 
vols. 8vo ; and s(*verai occasional discourses, 
the priniijiid of which a- v — ** The Constitution 
of a Christian Church,” ^reached at the open- 
ing of the new church at Cambridge in New 
Faigland, Oct. 9, 1761 ; ** The Felicity of the 
Tunes, on the Peace,” 1763; A Fast Ser- 
mon,” 1777, and one on ‘'The Liturgy,” all 
in 8vo ; *'* 'Ihe Character and Example of a 
Christian Woman,” 1763 ; “ On Sacred Music 
and Poetry,” 1764, and “The Consecrathm 
Sermon for Halifax bishop of Gloucester,” all 
in 4to, Dr Aptliorj) died at Cambridge in the 
year 1816. — Gent. Mug. 

APLLEIUS, a Platonic philosojdier of the 
second century, was a native of Aladaura, an 
African city on the bordeis of Numidia and 
G.etulia. His family was respectable both in 
station and property, his father being chief 
magistrate of Madaura. ile received the eaily 
part of his education at Carthage, where he 
imbibed Ins first knowledge of the Platonic 
l)hiloso]diy, and thence moved in succession to 
Athens and Rome. Apuleius, who inherited 
a hainlsome fortune, began life with that con- 
tempt for riches, wliich m the ancient world in 
l>articular so frequently distinguished aspirants 
after learning and philosopliy. He IiheraJly 
rewarded all those who liad any share in his 
instruction, and was otherwise so generous and 
profuse, that on his retuni home, after his 
travels, he found Lis patrimony exhausted ; and 
being exceedingly desirous to enter into the 
fraternity of Osiris, was obliged to part with 
liis cloaths to pay the necessary expense of the 
inaugural ceremonies. Ile now began to .ac- 
quire a more prudent estimate of the value of 
Bior.. Dict. — No. VII. 
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property, and undertook the profession of 
pleader, in which he acquired considerable 
fame and emolument. Not only sc, he em- 
braced an opportunity which oflVrod of im- 
proving his condition by niarrying Pudenulla, 
an elderly widow of considerable property, to 
whom his youth and agreeable qualities had 
strongly recommended him. Tliis union ex- 
ceedini.Jy exasperated the relations of the lady ; 
and .4'milianus, the brother of her former lius- 
band, instituted a very iiitamous suit against 
Apuleius before the pro-consul of Afiica, for 
employing magical arts to obtain her love. 3'he 
apology which he delivered on this occasion is 
still exl'Aut, and it is regarded as a porforinance 
of considerable merit. It was of com se suc- 
cessful ; for it was not very difficult to convince 
a sensible magistrate, that a widow of thirteen 
years’ standing may be induced to marry a 
haruisome, eloquent, and accomjdished young 
man, without being moved thereto by jdiilters 
or magic. Of the remainder of the life of 
Apuleius nothing is known, except that seve- 
ral cities honoured him with statues for his 
eloquence, and that he wrote much boUi in 
prose and verse. Like Apollonius Tyaneus, 
miracles have been ascribed to him, which luive 
been placed in comparison with those of the 
I gospel. The origin of these reports, which 
did not circulate until after hi? death, is by no 
means <iscertained, as, with the excej'tion of 
the foregoing foolish accu'^ation, lie doe#: not 
appear to have been charged witli the practice 
of magic in his life time; although it is not im- 
possible that liis anxiety while on Ids travels 
to get initiated in the secret mysteries and re- 
ligious ceremonies of the different {ilaces which 
be visited, might have laid a foundation for 
tlie opinion entertained after his death of his 
supernatural acqmrements. Be tins as it may, 
Marcellinus, in the fifth century, requested of 
St Augnistiii to exert his utmost efforts in re- 
futing those who falsely asserted “ that Christ 
did notliing more than what was done by other 
men, and who produced their Apollonius, 
Apuleius, and other masters of the magicc'd 
art, whose, miracles tliey assert to have 
been greater than Ids.” Perhaps tins notion 
has been grounded on a misapprehension of 
las story of “ 'Tlie Golden Ass,” in wldcL a 
Milesian fable, invented by Lucius of Patras, 
and abridged from Inm by Lucian, is enlarged 
and embellished. I'his humorous production 
was by many believed to be a true history, and 
among the rest St Augustine entertained his 
doubts, while bishop Warburton deems it a 
work written in opposition to Christianity, and 
with a view to recommend the Pagan religion 
“ as a cure for all vices,” ’I'he same learned 
author also explains the beautiful allegory 
of Cupid and Psyche, 'which makes a Jong epi- 
sode in the “ Golden Ass,” upon the same 
principles. Dr Lardner was of a different 
opinion ; and probably B.jyle conies nearest 
tlie trutli, who rcgaids thi** eccentric jiroduc- 
tion as a mere satire on the fr.nids of the 
dealers in magical delusion, and on the tiicksof 
priests, and other crimes, both of a violent and 
deceptive character, which are so fieqeently 
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rommitted with impunity. 'While some readers 
have erred on the supposition of concealed 
allusion and imaginary signification, otheis, 
altogether obtuse to humour, have gravely con- 
demned the “ Golden Ass” as a mere nursery 
tale, like the distinguished person who is said 
to have entitled the Gulliver of Swift a silly 
parcel of lies, and without a word of truth 
from beginning tc end. Apuleius indeed ap- 
pears from tlie greater part of his 'writings to 
have been more of a wit than a philosopher, 
in the ancient acceptation of the character ; his 
productions, with the exception of his view of 
the doctrines of Plato, being too florid, orato- 
rical, sjiortive, and sometimes even wanton, 
for tlip grijvity of philosojihy. II is juiuted 
works have gone through fort^ -three ediltong. 
The first, which is much mutilated by the In- 
quisition, IS very rare ; it was printed at Home 
by order of caidinal llessarion, 1 167. Among 
those which succeeded may be mentioned the 
editions of Henry Stephens, 8vo, 1585; of 
Kliiienhorst, 8vo, 16521 ; of Scriveiius, l2mo, 
1 (>24 ; and in Usuni Deljdiiui, 2 volb.4to, 1688. 
"J'he “ Golden Ass” has been translated into 
almost all the modem Kuropean languages ; 
and of tlie ejusod'^* of Psythe, there have been 
many seiiarato editions and translations, some 
of which are superbly oniainentcd. Moller 
publislied a dissertation on the life and ■writings 
of Apuleius, Altdorff, 8vo, 1681. — Aikin*s G» 
Diet, [J/uveiM'ile. Saau Oaomasticon* 

A Q t' A V J VA. Thci e wei e s* verai emiueot 
men belonging to a noble family of this name 
in Italy, duiing the fifteen tli and sixteenth 
centuiies. Andulw MAiTiiiw, dukeof Atriin 
tlie kingdom of Naples, bom about the year 
1456, was celebrated both as a soldier and a 
bcliolai. lie wTOtc a treatise on hunting, and 
another on fowling , the latter of which was 
fiist printed in folio at Nnjdes in 1M9, and 
again at Ibi^il in 8vo, l.)78. A qu-irto volume, 
entitled “ Jlispiitationes de virtute morali,” is 
also the production of bis jien, as well as a 
fiiigment of a projected En(}cIoj»edia. He died 
at ihc age of seventy-two in 1528. Ci.Aumo 
Aquaviv \, born in 1512 at Naples, became 
gemual of the Older of Jesuists, and died in 
1615. He wTote a treatihc entitled, “ llatio 
StudioTum,” printed in 8\o in 1 j86, vriiich, 
from the liberality of its sentiments, (amc 
under the censuie of the Inquisition, and was 
in consequence supjnessed. lie ailerwards 
published “ Industiia ad curandos aniimc 
morbos,” 8vo, 1603. Oc i wio AmiAvivA, a 
prelate of great reputed piety and learning, 
died arclibibUop of Naples ni 1612. — Auui;. 
Diet. IIUU 

AQUILA, an architect and eminent ma- 
thematician in the time of Adiiari, by whom 
he was emjdoyed in the rebuilding .leiusalern. 
While thus engaged, he was induced by some 
Christian converts to emlirace their religion ; 
but falling into disrepute among his new asso- 
ciates, and being excommunicated by them as 
a magician, he apostati/ed to Judfiism. A few 
fragments are yet extant of a translation of the 
Old Testament by him into the Greek lan- 
guage. — FabrUiui. 
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AQTJTNAS (St 1'homas) a celebrated 
scholastic divine, descended from the counts 
of Aquino, in Calabna, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, was bom in the year 1224. He acquired 
the rudiments of education at the school of 
Mount Cassino, and was thence removed to 
the university of Naples. At the age of se- 
venteen he entered a convent of Dominicans, 
much against the will of his moUier, who 
pcrseveimg in her w'ishes to recover him, 
the monks, anxious to secure so honourable 
an addition to their fraternity, detenniia d to 
send him out of the kingdom to Paris. He 
was how'ever arrested by his tw'o brothers on 
his way, and refusing to give up liis inti ution, 
was sliut up in a castle belonging to bis fiiOier 
for tw’o years. He at List bowe\er bmiid 
means to escape to Najiles, and in the year 
124 1. w'as conducted by John, master the 
3 cutoiiic order, to l*aris, w'heiice he soon aftt r 
dcpai ted to Cologne, At Cologne he sliuUed 
under Albeit, an eminent teacher of jilnlo&o- 
phy, who fon‘Ka\v liis futuie c(*lehiit\. In 
1246, he idsited Paris in company with Al- 
beit, and at the age of twenty -tour became 
a preceptor, at the univeisity ot that cai)ital, in 
dialectics, plnlosophy, and theology, and ac- 
quiied the highest reputation. Primes and 
l>opes held him in the greatest estimation, 
and lie was invited by St Louis, then 
reigning in Prance, to his coiiit and table. Gii 
a visit to Rome, Acpiinas distinguished himstdf 
by a neat repartee : b(*ing in a clostt w’lth In- 
nocent IV, when an ollicer brought m a large 
sura of money pioduced by the sale of abso- 
lutions and mdulgences; “You sec young 
man,” said tlie Pope, “the age of tlie church 
IS past, in which she said * Silver and gold have 
I none,*” “True, holy fathei,” rejilied the 
angelic doctor, “ but the age is also ]>ast, w’hen 
she could say to a paralytic — * Rise uj> and 
walk.’” In 1263 he ictunied to Italy, -when 
Po])e Clement JV offered him the ardibi- 
shojuic of Napk's, which he refused. A ge- 
neral council being summoned at Lyons in 
1271, for the purpose of uniting the Gieek and 
Latin climcbes, Aquinas wais called Ihitber, 
to ]nes(mt the coumil with a book W’liich 
be had wnitteii on the subject , but died ou 
the W'ay, near Terracma. After his di‘atli, the 
honouis paid to his memory W'ere jirodigious : 
iH'siths the title of angelic doctoi, beslow^ed 
on him after llic absuid fashion of the times, 
he W’as called the “ Angel of the Schools,” 
tlie “ Eagle of Divines,” and the “Fifth Doctor 
of the Chuich and, at the reejuest of the 
Dominicans, lie wois canonized by John XXII, 
his tomb of coarse supplying tlie necessary 
testimony of miracles. His WTitings, which 
W'ere held in the liighcst estimation in the next 
century, gave rise to a sect called, after him, 
'riiomists. Hio celebiity of Aijuinas wtis al- 
together confined to siliolastic divinity, and 
his talents were exclusively wasted in the use- 
less disjiutes w’liii b in those days were c oiinect ed 
with it. His waitings, w hich are exceedingly 
numerous, make seventeen volumes folio. His 
principal 'vvork, “ Summa llieologia;,” bears a 
high reputation in the Romish church ; and 
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whatever may be thought of the value of its 
metaphysical acuteness in doctrinal points, 
the second section on morals is universally es- 
teemed. The latest edition of his works at 
large is that of Antwerp, 16112 ; but his Sum- 
ma 'J'heologiiu has passed separately through 
vaiious editions. The resemblance in think- 
ing and writing between Augustin and A.qui- 
nas is so marked, that it has been faiicitelly 
said, that the soul of the one had passed into tlie 
body of the other. — Cave, Moreri. Brucker, 

AQUINO (Cn A RLtb d’) a Neapolitan Jesuit, 
bom 1654. He was eminent foi his profi- 
ciency in rhetoric, which art he taught at 
Home in the college belonging to his order. 
He wfis also advantageously kno^^ni as a poet 
and historian, having in the former character 
gu en to the world three volumes of poems, 
punted 1702, and in the latter a History of 
llie War in Hungary,” besides a work entitled 

Historical Miscellanies.” He also published 
two octavo volumes of Orations in 1704, a Mili- 
tary Lexicon in 1721, 2 vols. folio, and a quarto 
v(»luine entitled “ Nomencl.itoi Agriculturai.” 
He died in 17‘lt>. 

AQUINO or AQUIN (Lrwis Ci.ujded’) 
a musician of ominenf e, a native of Paris, bom 
KiOl, died 1772. He at a very early age be- 
came a pupil of Heruier, and such was tlie 
piecocity of his talent tliat, before ho attained 
his nintli year, his master fiankly avowed his 
own incompetency to proceed any further m his 
instruction. In his twelfth, he olita.ned a 
situation as organist to a church in tlie Fiench 
metropolis, whither Handel is said to have 
gone purjiosely to witness his perfonnance. 
Two of his compositions only have apjieaied. 
His son, IhEUKK Louis ni- (’jiatcmj L^o^| 
d’Aquim, practised physic at Paris with some 
reputation, and was the author of “Siecle Lit- 
teiaire de Tamis XV,” a work printed ongi- 
nally under the name of “ T/’ttres sur le& 
Homines c^lebres dans les Sciences,” in two 
octavo volumes. He also published in 1 775 
some poetic trifles entitled Contes mis en 
vers, par un petit cousin de Uabehus;” “Se- 
maiue Litteruire,” in four duodecimo volumes ; 
and edited a latcrary Almanack. He died 
in 1797 at Paris. — Diet, Hist, 

ARABELLA (Stuari) commonly called 
die lady Arabella. This unhappy iuid inno- 
cent victim of reigning jealousy and state po- 
licy, was the only child of Chailes Stuart earl 
of Lennox, younger brother to Henry lord 
■Damley, the husband of Mary c|ueeii oi Sc-ots. 
She was therefore cousin- gennan to James 1, 
to whom, previously to his having issue, she 
was next in blood for the crown ot England, 
from Henry VI J, by the second marriage ot I 
his eldest daughter Margaret. .Tames himself 
liad a jirionty under both niamages ; by his 
mother on the first, and by his father un the 
second. The earl of Ltmnoxdicd young ; and, 
as if to add to the mournful pecuiianty of her 
lot, she received an excellent education. Her 
proximity to the throne was the source of all 
her nusfortunes. Elizabeth, who never lost 
sight of the claims which might aiise out of 
hereditary pretensions, for some time before 
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her decease, held tlie lady Araliella under re- 
Btraint, and refused the request of the king of 
Scotland, to give her in marriage to the duke 
of L/^nnox, his kinsman, with a view to remove 
her from England and a party unfavourable to 
the Scottish succession. 'I'lio Pope had like- 
wise formed the design of raising her to the 
English throne, by espousing her to the duke 
of Savoy ; which project is said to have been 
listened to by Henry IV of France, from a 
wish to prevent the union of England and 
Scotland. Whatever jealousies these rumours 
or intentions might have excited before the 
acoession of James, they would possibly have 
subsided afterwards, but for the ill-coiicerted 
conspiracy of some English noblemen, who, 
indignant at the Scottish ascendancy, plotted 
to set aside James in favour of Aiabella, 
The detection of this plot, of which the 
latter was altogether innocent, ultimately 
proved her destruction ; for although left 
at liberty for the jiresent, when it was 
some time after discovered that she was se- 
cretly mairied to the grandson of the earl of 
Hertford, both husband and wife wf^re com- 
mitted to the tower. After a year’s imprison- 
ment, although under the care of different 
keepers, the\ contrived to make their escape 
at t he some time ; but missing each other, the 
unhappy ladj^ ahead \ embarked, was jetaken, 
her husband getting safe to the continent. 
Remanded to the Tower, the remainder of 
her life wassjK'TJtin close and melancholy con- 
finement, \^I^lcli finally de]>nved her of her 
reason, in wdiich situation she expired on the 
27th September, 1 0 1 5, aged thirty-eight While 
the fate of M.iry «jueen of Scots has procured 
univiTsal synii»titliy, that of her more innocent 
and ill-fated kinswoman has been but little re- 
garded, although sacrificed by .lames to pre- 
cisely the same state maxims to which his mo- 
ther fell a Mctiin ; and it may be incidentally 
remarked, that in Westminster Abbey the cof- 
fin of the one rests on that of the other. The 
lady Arabella possessed talents of a superior 
order, as is proved by her raauuscnjit produc- 
tions m tlie possession of the marquis of Hert- 
ford, and T)y otliers which have been punted 
m tlieJIarlcian Miscellany. From a picture of 
her, tJikeii wdien thirteen years of age, it appears 
that she was then in jierson very pleasing, 
possessing a fair complexion, full grey eyes, 
and long flaxen iiair flowing to licr waist. Her 
luisband was subsequently recalled •, and ad- 
hering 10 the Stuarts through idl their fortunes, 
was by (Charles 11 restored to his great grand- 
father’s (the Piotector’s) lith; of duke of So- 
merset. — lUog, Tint, Ballard's Beamed Ladies, 
ARAGON (Tultia d’) a poetess of the 
sixteenth century, descended from an illegiti- 
mate branch of the royal family of Spain. 
Her father. Pietro Taghava, cardinal d’Aiagon, 
whose natural daughter she was, placed her 
first at Ferrara and afterwaids at Rome, 
where ht*r fine natural talents received llie 
highest degree of cultivation. Her works 
w’hich remain are — “ Rime,” in one 8vo vol. 
prmted in 1517 ; “ Hialoge dell’ inlimta d A- 
more,” which appealed in the same yeax; 
H9 
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and **11 Mescbino o il Guerino/* 4to, in 15(50. 
Her beauty and accomplibhments were the 
theme of several of the pocMs of Ikt age, who 
celebrated them both in })iobe and verse, as 
well during her life-time as alter her decease, 
which took ^dacc at Florence near tlie dose of 
tlie sixteenth century. — Biog. Viuivnelle. 

AllAJA (FiiAxcisro) a >Jeapoljtan musi- 
cian and comj)Oser, who entered tlie ser- 
vice of the empress Catherine of llussia, 
and in 1755 jiroduced at St Petersburg “ Ce- 
plialo et Procris,*’ the first ojM'ra eviu* written 
ill the Kussian langua^e. Aiaja afterw’ards 
composed several other jucces of merit, and 
having amassed considerable property, returned 
to Italy in 175i>, and settled at Bologna, where 
he died. — Ihng. JJict. Mns, 

ARAM (Kucjem ) the son of a maiket gar- 
dener at New’by m \ oikshiro, of wIulIi county 
he w’as himseli a native, being born at Hains- 
gill in Notlierdale. I’essessed of verv good 
natural talents, he so far improved the f w op- 
portunities which iell in his way, as to make 
Imnsidf intimately acquainted \suth the jiiiii- 
cipal lydtiu iiulhors, and a'so to atquiie a to- 
lerable ])roli»‘ieucy in Greek, 'ihiou^h the 
kindness of a Mr Norton lie was in 17o4 
enabled to set up a stliool at Knaresboiougli, 
wlieie be married. About the year 174 >, one 
Hamel C’hirke, a shoemaker of that jilate, was 
suddenly missing under suspicious tiicum- 
staiices ; hut as his affairs w ere known to he 
in a deranged state, he was genciaiiy sujiposed 
to have absconded from his (r<*ditois, till full 
thirteen years aiterwaids, when an iiiqnudeiit 
exjiressjon dropjied hy^oue Jluhard liouseniau 
respecting a skeleton then discovered in a ca- 
vern called St Robert’s caie, caused him to 
be taken into custody as one corueniid in the 
murder of Clarke. 1 lom lus conh‘ssioii an or- 
der ivas issued lor the ajiprcdiensiou ot Aram, 
who had long since quitu d Ins iiatire county, 
having been iishei, fust in a school iii l^omloii. 
and atterwai ds in aaother at lla}cs in Middle- 
sex, and in 17 :)ratthe grammar scliool at J.^nii, 
During iJie wdiole of this period lie hud prose- 
cuted his studies with great dibgeiice, and 
besides cultivating a vein for jioetry, had ob- 
tained a partial actjuaintance with IJcbrew and 
several Oriental tongues, as wtdl as wuth liis- 
tory, botany, and otliei sciences. In the latter 
end of 17.)b, be was arrested and lodged in 
York castle on the charge aliove mentioned, 
brought to tiial on the 3d of August 17o9, 
and, notwithstanding a very able, eloipient, 
argumentative, and jiathetic defence, satis- 
factorily convicted on tlie testimony of 
Houseman (wlio was adrmtled a vvitiiess for 
the crow’ll) corroboiated by strong cut unistan- 
tial evidence. Before Ins execution, Aiara ac- 
knowledged his guill, and atlnbuteA the j)erpe- 
tration of the crime to jealousy ; other motives 
were however suftposed to liavc weigh (*d no 
less powerfully wuth him at the moment. On 
being summoned to liis fate, it was discovered 
that he liad contrived to wound the veins of 
his arm in tw’o plat es vvitli Ins razoi ; life 
however W’as not extinct, And being conveyed 
In a state of stupor to the gailows, he undex- 
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went the sentence of the law, and was after- 
wards gibbetted in Knaresborough forest. Ilia 
trial produced at the moment a scuisation fully 
e(|ual to that excited by Xliurteirs in later 
times. — Gent, Mag, Ed, 

ARATOR, an author of tin* (iih century, 
bom in Liguria, llis principal work, a trans- 
lation of tlie Acts of the Apostles into Latin 
veisp, was written under the ausjuci s of pope 
Vigilius, w'itli whom be was a groat favourite, 
rins book lias gone tlirougb several editions. 
Arator died in the year 550. — Moreri, 

AllATUS, a Ciljcian poet and astionomer, 
lived about the 124th Olympiad. A poem of 
llis in tlie Greek language, entitled ** Pha*- 
nomcna,’^ w’lmli is still extant, was translated 
into Latin by Gicero, who speaks Inghly of his 
versification. An edition, (5reek and Latin, 
was ])ul)hshed by Grotius in 4to, at l/'ydon, in 
1 ()()(>. Another tiiiil a better aiqieaied at 
Leipsic in IbOl, 2 vols. Bvo. The work is 
quoted by St Paul, and gives a favoinable 
idea of tiie author’s knowledge of astronomy, 
considering the age m which he lived, — ]lut- 
I Oil's Mitih, Diet, 

ARA ITJS of Sicyon son of riinias, w'aa 
born ILC. 273. Ills fatlier fell in a tumult 
excited by Abantidas; and the escape of tie 
>oung y\iatiis, then only seven years old, arose 
from ins taking refuge unobserved, and w'ltb- 
out knowing it, in the house of the tyrant's 
sister, w'ho, struck w’lth the circumstance, bn- 
mariely jueseived lain, and forw’Uided him 
M‘cretly to his relatives at Argos. Here lie 
W’as Iibeiallv educated, and as he grew’ iqi 
W’ds legarded by the exiles from Sieyon as then 
future nstoii-rj nor were they disnjipointed, 
for he had scauely reached las tw'entietli }ear, 
w'hen he formed a scheme tor delivering las 
native city fi omits then tyrant Nn’ocles, which 
lie executed witli equal art and boldness. 
Having scaled the walls by night, he made 
known las jiresence at day break, by the voue 
of a licrald proclaiming, “ that Aratus, the 
sou ot Chnias, invited the citi/ens to resume 
their aiK lent liberty,” 'J’he summons w’as joy- 
fully ob( yed, and the tyrant making his escajie 
fioni the city, Aratus would not allow the re- 
stored liberty of bis country to be stained witli 
tlie blood ot a single citizen. He found many 
difficulties to contend with in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Sicyon, ow’iiig to the con- 
tentions between the lestored citizens and 
those who had obtained possession of tbeii 
property, as also from Aiitigonus, king of 
Maiedon, who espoused the party of the de- 
ftosed N'lcocles. Under these ( ircuin.staiic es 
he ilceiried it cxjiedient to join Sii’yon to the 
Aeba-au league, the only remaining siqiport of 
freedom in Greece. By bi.s influence w’ltli 
Ptolemy, king of Kgypt, be ol)taim*d a sum of 
inoiK’y sufficient to settle the various claims of 
the returned citUens, and being vested witli tlit 
siijjreme constitutional pow’er in Sicyon, he 
governed with equal virtue and moderation 
In dui time, being made general of the Acha ar 
league, he recoveied tlie almost inaccessibh 
fortress of Con nth from the king of Maecdon 
by a plan which is one of the most adnureo 
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instances of ancient military stratagem. In the 
eud however, owing to a hostile league against 
tlie Achaaans between tlie Etolians and Spar- 
tans, Aratus, in opposition to his own priuci- 
jiles, was obliged to call in tlie assistance of 
Anligoiius, king of Maccdon. This turned tlie 
tide of aiiairs for a while, but on the death of 
Aniigonus, similar difficulties occurring, his 
successor Thilip was in the same manner called 
to the aid of the Adia'ans. lii the course of 
this war, Phihi>, who at tiist much venerated 
Aratus, was gradually estranged Irom him by 
the ill offices of his ministers, and the differ- 
ence of tlieir characteis and designs. I'he 
alienation proceeded so far, that wlieii, on the 
jK-ace, Aratus retunicd to Sicyon, it was be- 
hoved that Philip held caused a slnw jioison to 
he adminis!<*red to him ; suth at least was tlie 
opinion of Aralns limiself, ivlio, sjntting blood 
in the jiresencc of a friend, exclaimed, “ lie- 
hold the effect ot a friendship wath kings.” 
Ai atus died in his tifty-sei enth year, Ji. C. 2 J 6, 
and was interred w’lth tlie highest honours b> 
his countrymen. Jle i& geneially regal ded us 
one of the most viituous and able men that 
reflected lustre on tlie det lining da^s of 
Gieece. Polybius sjieaks in Jin^Ji terms of 
“ (loiniiieiitaiies” wiitteu by him on lus oivn 
actions and the afl«ars ot the A( Invans, ivlinh 
It is much to he regretted have not readied 
posterity. — Plutarch . Pohfhi a ?. 

AKliUlSSEL (lloBi in n’) founder c^ the 
celehi.ited abbey ot EonUviaud, ivas hoin 
about the jear 1017, in the village of Arhnsscl 
in liritanny, and studied and leceived the 
degree of doctor of divinity in the univeisityof 
Pans. The fame ot liis talents and sam tity 
ji<iviiig reached the bishop of Rennes, that 
]»i elate constituted him archpriest and official 
in Ins diocese, wheie he laboured wnih much 
zeal for the reformation of the priesthood. l)n 
the death of lus jiatron, the canons, wlio W’eie 
by no means jileased witli his jilans of retorm, re- 
gal ded him with so muc h ill will, that he reiiied 
to teach divinity at Angers. At length, dis- 
gusted at the general conuptionof manneis,he 
withdrew into a desert, in order to lead a life 
of solitary ausleriiy , which conduct jiroduced 
the usual result of similar resolutions in the 
middle ages, by lapidJy surrounding him w’ith 
disciples and adniners. i\loved by one of his 
sermons, the b.iiou of Ci.ion founded an abbey 
for him; and lus reputation leadiiiig ])ope 
Urban 11, that prelate apjiointed Inm Aposto- 
lical Pieaeher. Holding the latter ajipoint- 
ment to be iiKonsi‘'teiit with his abbacy, after 
tw'o or three years he gave it uj>, and resumed 
liis avocation of promiscuous preacliing. The 
multitude of his tollowers of both sexes hei’ame 
so great m a short time, that to avoid the 
disorder of sucli a moving train, he resolved to 
fix tliem in the forest of Fontevraud, wliere, 
aided by pious benefactions, he was soon en- 
abled to form an estahlishment, and to erect the 
monastery winch rajndly became so nch 
and flourishing. TJaviiig effected tliis object, 
he once more resumed his itinerant preaching; 
and of his influence iii the conversion of liber- 
tine women in particular, the most extraordi- 
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nary talcs are related. The fame of his con- 
versions now produced a bull in favour of his 
rising institution from pope Paschal 11, and 
convents of tlie order weie founded in most of 
the provinces of Fiance. The peculiar con- 
duct of Robi'rt in tlie management ot his fe- 
male converts, produced some extraordinary 
reports in Ins owni time. Cuiious letters have 
come dow'n to tliese days, addressed to him on 
this subject by Geofliy abbot of Wmdome and 
Marliodus bishop of Rennes ; from w'lnch it 
appears, that he w as accused of the vain-gloiy 
of freipif^ntiy jiassing the night with his female 
followeis, simjdy in order to evince his stiength 
in the resistance of t(nn])tatioii. The reverend 
scnbis, in expostulating w'ith him on the 
scuiiddl and iniprudeme of tJie piactiie, are 
]iaiti(ulaily shotked by the rumour that he 
juelerred umleigoing mortifications with the 
most agr'cable and liandsome of Ins votaries, 
to whom he was mild and urbane, although 
cbuilisli and austere to all the rest. Some 
veiy natural disoulers anting trom the promis- 
cuous (oiicouise of the seves, arc also hinted 
at. The prodiu tion of the letters of jirior 
GeofiVy, by fatl'ei Sirmond in 1610, produced 
a violent < oiitioversy, and tlie interference 
of an ablx^-.s oi J'V)iiteviaud, of the blood royal, 
to get the ougnial IMS destroyed, only served 
to conliim its authenticity, I’lie spiritual at- 
tatdiment of Rolieit to female devotees, w’as 
lonspicuous in the constitution of his order, 
both monks and mins beiiii; jilaced under the 
supreme authoiity ot an abbess; and in 1704 
there w’ere no less than fltty-sevcn pm .ies in 
Frame uiuh*r the swiiy of the thirty-third 
abbess of tiie onler, a lady of the noL»le house 
of Morteniai. I’he Mndictition of this uriange- 
inent, on the piimiide ot tlic obedieiiee of 
Jesus C’hrisl to Ins mother, and of the influence 
of the latter in heaven, is wlninsu ally managed 
by several ot the Cr.ihohc vvnteis. Robert 
l)’Alhll‘^^el died in 1117, and was buried in 
lus ovvn allbey, — Bai/lc. 

ARlMMIlNOr (Ali^vnomO a Scottish 
divine, the t,on of tlu‘ bauni of Aibuthiiot, vvms 
born 111 the venr 1 lie was a zealous pro- 

moter of the Ilefoimation, ami was much em- 
ployed by the eliurcli of S( ollaml iii its tedious 
disputes w'ltli the legemy dining tlie minority 
of James \ J. The iiait taken by Arbuthnot 
offended James, vvbo took tmllui offence at 
his editing the jmhlicatioii of Ruehaiian’s Ilis- 
toiy ot Scotland , and Ity an oppresMve act of 
ai bit! ary power he was confined to lus college, 
a treatment w’hi,.h is supposed to have has- 
tened his death in Inlki. Ihs only existing 
work IS an elegant I latin treatise entitled 
“ Orationes de origine et dignitate Juiis,’* 
Edin. 4to, l.)72. — /beg. But. Spottmcoode, 
ARRliTIlNOr (Dr John) a cclebiated 
physician in the reign of queen Anne, and one 
of the most consjuenou^ of the hiilliaiit con- 
stellation of wits uy which that leigii is so 
honourably distinguished, fie vv'as the son of 
an episcopal clergyman m Scotland, and W’aB 
bom soon after the Restoration, at Aibathnot, 
near Montrose. He went through a course of 
academical studies at Aberdeen, where he abo 
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took tlie degree of doctor of physic. On re- 
pairing to London, with a view to tlie acquire- 
ment of inde|)endenc6, lie first occupied him- 
self in teaching the mathematics, in wliicli | 
science he was a great proficient. He soon 
became known to the learned world by his 
** Examination of Dr Woodward’s Account of 
the Deluge and Ins reputation was still fur- 
ther increased by an able treatise “On the 
Advantage of Mathematical Learning.” An- 
otlier cunous and instructive dissertation, “ On 
the llegulanty of the Births of the two Sexes,” 
communicated to the Iloyal Society, led to 
his election into that body in 1704. During 
this time he was also rising in his profession, 
and in consequence of a casual attendance on 
prince George of Denmark, in wbich his ser- 
vices proved beneficial, was first appointed 
physician extraordinary, and afterwards in 
ordinary to tlie Queen. It was about lids 
time that lie became ac(juaintcd with Swift, 
Pope, and Gay, with whom he continued in 
habits of mutual kindness, fnendshi}), and es- 
teem, for the remainder of lus life. In 1714, 
he engaged witli Poj)e and Swift in the exten- 
sive scheme of a satire on the abuses of learn- 
ing in every branch. 'J'his i»lan was never 
completed; but the “Memoiis of Martinus 
Scriblerus,” published in Pope’s works, is a 
jiart of it ; and of that the first book is deemed 
the production of Dr Arbuthnot. The death 
of queen Anne, which w’as fatal at once botli 
to his personal and political views, of course 
removed him from St James’s, and thereby 
rendered a more assiduous general pursuit of 
his profession necessary. He di<l not however 
altogether neglect his literary efforts, although 
his publications were less fretjuent. llis prin- 
cipal learned work, entitled “Tables of An- 
cient Coins, \V eights, imd Measures, explained 
ami exemplified,” 4to, apj»eared in 17if7 ; and 
tw'o j»rofessional treatises — “On the ISature 
and Choice of Aliments,” 17:^2, and “On the! 
Effects of Air on Human Bodies,” 1733, close 


nent with due candour; nor was tlie school of 
Pojie and Swift very forbearing in these points. 
The well-known epitaph on colonel CL«i’*ties 
is a more defensible jnece of severit} , for no- 
thing could be too bitter upon the lufamous 
subject of it. Dr Arbuthnot failed in verse, 
and, after an attempt or two, wisely abstained 
from it. !No man was more beloved by lus as- 
sociates : Pope dedicated to him liis “ Pro- 
logue to the Satires,” and Sw'ift affectionately 
adverts to liim in more than one of his jiot'ms. 
In alluding to the plan of the satire, of wliich 
Martinus Skriblerus is a specimen, bishop Wax- 
buitoii regards its noii-coiiipletion as a great 
misfortune to literature; w'hilo Dr Johnson 
' deems it a failure in consequence of its wasting 
I ridicule upon follies already exploded. 'I’ho 
' ))art executed may appeJir to countenance tlie 
last opinion ; but it is to be re( ollected lliat it 
amounts to little beyond a comineiicemeiit. 
i Sterne possibly bon-owed the idea of bis Walter 
Slnnuly fiom Cornelius Scriblerus, doubtless the 
I conc<‘])tion of Arbuthnot, the most learned of 
! the associates. Tor some time before las 
j death, Dr Arbuthnot was afflicted with an iii- 
cmable dropsy, and prepared for the PApected 
: event in a manner altogether becoming his 
j virtuous and respectable ( haracter ; his latest 
letters exhibiting his habitual piety and di«(- 
dain of vice and meanness, with pathetic ear- 
nestness. lie died at his house in J/indon, in 
February 1731-.), leaving behind him a son, 
who was one of the executors of Pope, and 
two daughters, — Biog, Brit, 

AHCl’iSlLArS, a Greek philosopher, was 
bom at J*itane in ri^'.olia, B.C. 31b. After 
the death of (’rates, he took charge of the aca- 
demy, and introduced innoAdtions which led 
to a new school, distinguished by tin* name of 
the second or middle academy. It Avas scej)- 
tical in a very high tlegiee, and particulaily 
opposed to tJiat of ihc Stoics. I'be gross m- 
tein])eiancc of Arccsilaus was very incuiiqia- 
tible w’ltli the philoso] ducal character ; but lie 


the list of his serious peiformances. The pro- j 
ductions sjiringing out of that fine feeling of 


humour which he so largely possessed, are for 
the greater jiart so mtimately blended wnth 
those of his confederates, it is not easy to dis- 
tinguisli them; but the celebrated “ History of 
John Bull,” which is attiibuted to him alone, 
places him high in the ranks of wit. “A 
IVeatise concerning the Altercation or Scold- 
ing of the Aiicienis,” and “ I’he Art of Politi- 
cal Lying,” w ith a few more in the same spirit, 
ai'e also among his acknowledged pieces. The 
greater part of two posthumous volumes, pub- 
lished as “ The Miscellaneous Woiks of Dr 
Arbuthnot,” are now known not to be his. The 
satire of Dr Arbuthnot is pleasant and good 
humoured, but sometimes strongly tinged with 
the spirit of party, although seldom embit- 
tered with rancour or gall. If author, as as- 
serted, of the “ Memorandum of the Six Days 

Fbishop Burnet) this praise must liowever, in 
wat instance at least, be qualified. Possibly a 
writer w»^ho embraces party sentiments very 
etroQgly, cannot on all occasions treat an o]>po* 


was at the same time magnanimous even m 
his enmities, and exceedingly liberal and Im- 
mune. Ilie Athtuiians honoured him witli a 
magnificent funeral. Moie than one of the 
(’Iiiistian fatliers have vehcmiently asstulcd his 
doctrines. — Br acker, Bu i/le. 

AUClIEliAUS, a Greek pliilo.Mjpber, and a 
disciple of Anaxagoras, wiioni he succeeded at 
I^ampsacus, but, subsequeully removed to 
Athens, and became tlie master of Socrates. 
Like his jiiedeccssois, he chiefly ajqdied his 
attention to ]jhysical questions on the. origin 
and nature of things, and of course was 
equally visionary. In morals lie taught, that 
all actions weie indifferent until hunnm insti- 
tution made them good or evil , an ojiinion which 
soon yielded to the wiser iloctrmes of his dis- 
ciple Socrates.— Diog. han't. Brucher. Buuir, 

AllCHILOCHUS, a Greek poet, a native 
of the isle of I*ar()s, wiio flourished about the. 
29th (Jlympiad. 'Fhe invention of the lambic 
metre is attributed to him ; and so caustic waa 
tlie tone of his satires, that Lycawbes, who had 
incurred tlie poet’s indignation by breaking a 
promise to give him the hand of liis daughter 
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In marriage, liangcd himself on becoming the 
object of his attack. So virulent imleeil were 
liis verses, tliat they were at length formally 
prtilnbited by the Spiirtan government. None 
cd them have descended to posterity, — Vobsius. 
Saxn Onomasticon. 

ARCHIMEDES, the most celebrated ma- 
tliematician among the ancients, lived about 
5?50 years before Christ, and was a native of 
Syracuse in Sicily, and relatc'il to lliero, the 
king of It. Under what masters he studied, or 
how much of his extraordinary knowledge he 
acijuired from his predecessors, is not kiiowm. 
'rhat he travelled into Kgvpt, appears certain ; 
but It is probable that, in Ins scientific ac(|uaiut- 
ance with that country, he communicated more 
than he received, and that he owes tlie great 
name which he has transmitted to jiosteriu to his 
own vigorous and iiiveiituo inttllect. lie was 
((|iially skilled in the sciences of astronomy, 
geonutry, mechanics, hydrostatics, and ojitics, 
in all oi ^\hich he excelled, to the production 
of many extraordinary iux'cntions. iJis inge- 
nuity in soKing problems had in Cicero’s dajs 
become pioverbialj and his singuhu ingenuity 
in the mvenlion and construction of \vailike 
engines is iiukIi dwelt upon by Lix'y. llis 
knowledge of the doctrine of speiillc giavitics 
is jiroved by tlie well-kiioxMi stoiy of bis dis- 
(o\eiy of tlic mixture ol silver with gold in 
king Jlieio’s Cl own, xvhidi fraud he detected 
by io]nj»aiiiig the <]uantity of water displaced 
!<y e(|Uiil XX eights of gold and silxx^r. The 
ihouglit OK uiieil to him while in the bath, on 
obseiMiig that he displaced a bulk of watei 
C(ju,!l to bis oxx’u body; when, at once per- 
C( iMug <i tiam of conseijueuces, he ran naked 
out ol the bath into tlie street, exclaiming 
iJ'fjijbu, 1 have found it! 'lo show I hero the 
xvouiU'iiul effect of mc( banic power, he is said, 
by ilu* ]u Ip of lopes and pullers, to bavcdraxxm 
tosvanki liiiii, xMtli jierlect ease, a galley xnIucIi 
l.jy oil tlic slioie manned and loaded, llih 
giandest eflbits of mei banic skill xxeie how- 
ever ibsplayed during the siege of Sxracuse by 
Alaitellus, when he contrived engines of an- 
noy aiue of the most stiiiiendous n.iturc, and 
.iniiMig other a]»])lieatioiis of science, is said to 
bf)\e filed the Human fleet by means of re- 
flecting mirrors; of vvbiili stoij, long tiealed 
as a fable, Huifoii has proved the credibility. 
J’jninent as this great matliematiciim w'as for 
ins knowledge of meeliamcs, he was still moie 
S') for the rare talent which he jiosscssed of in- 
vestigating abstract truths, and inventing con- 
clusive deinoiistratioiis in the higher branches 
of fiuro geometry. Accoiding to I’lutarch, in- 
tellet tual speculations of this nature most de- 
lighted him ; and on his discovciy of the ratio 
betw'ecii the sphere and the coutaming cylin- 
der, he requested his friends to jilace a sjihcre 
containing a cy Imder on his tomb, w’ltli an in- 
scription exinesbing the j»roportion between 
them ; a desire that afterwards led to its dis- 
covery by Cicero. It is painful lo relate, that 
when Syracuse was taken by stonn, to the 
gri'dt regret of JMarccllus, w'ho had given orders 
to spare him, he was killed by a brutal Roman 
Buldior, while in the act of drawing a gcomc- ^ 
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trical figure on the sand, so wholly absorbed as 
to be allogctlier unconscious of the confusion 
around him. Ihe Homan general took upon 
himself the charge of his funeral, and protected 
and honoured his relations. The discovery 
of his tomb in Sicily by Cicero, 140 years 
after, was a staking incident; and on reading 
the fact, as related by the latter, the fate of 
both these illustrious ancients will excite many 
affecting associations. Several valuable re- 
mains of this celebrated inatliematicidn are 
preserved. In abstract geometry theie are 
two books “On the Sjibere and tlie Cylinder 
a treatise “On the Dimensions of the Circle 
two books “ On Ohtuse Omoids and Sjdie- 
roids;” a book “On Spiral Lines,” and an- 
other “On the Quddratuie of llic Parabola.” 
Resides these geometrical vvoiks, he vxTote a 
treatise entitled “ Arenarius,” m wJiicli b 
demonstrates, that the sands of the e:.itl 
might jc nuinbeied by a method somewhat 
similar to that of logantliins. In met lia- 
lues he has left a treatisci “ On Kqui- 
poiidt'iants or Centies of CJiavity,” and in 
hydrostatics, a tic'atise “ On Rodies floalmg 
in Fluid‘>.” Other woiks of Archimedes aie 
mentioned by ancient vviiieis, wlnth are now 
lost. Of those that remain vaiious editions 
have a])peaic‘d, the best of wliiili issued in 
from tlie Clarendon J*i ess in (Ixft^ d, with 
a new’ Latm translation, a piefacc, notes by 
Torelli of \ eiona. jmrebased of his executor Al- 
bertiiii, ami vv itli vai i lus i eadings. An English 
tiauslatioii of the “Arenarius,” has bc'cn fur- 
iiLshed by G. Anderson. — Ilnltov*s Math. Diet. 
Aikin^b Cr. Diet. Saxii Onvmustican. 

AR(’lll>.rO, the name of a noble fftmilj 
in the jMilanese, winch boasted stwt'uil distm- 
guislicd membets during the lotli and 17tli 
centimes. Otiavio Auchinio, born about 
the close of the Itjtli century, published me- 
moirs of tlie funiil} under the title “ Kpilogati 
raconti della untichita c nobilita della famigfra 
Archinti,’’ printed m folio in lolB, and an ac- 
count of the antKjUities preserved m the family 
collection, also m folio. 1 le was long in the 
service of Sji.iin. (’ha unis, another eminent 
scion of the same race, w’as born m li)69. On 
lus return from Ins travels in 1700, he enriched 
his native city by the foundation of an academy 
for the cultivation of the arts and sciences, en- 
dowing it With an excellent library and exten- 
sive mathematical apparatus. He was also 
pniicipally instrumental in the organization of 
the Palatine Society. Philip IV of Spain, who 
held him in great esteem, created him a grandee, 
and conferied on him the order of the Golden 
Fleece. A posthumous w’oik of his, tieatmg 
of his favourite studies, and entitled “ J'ahulaj 
praicijma artium ct scientianim capita digesta 
per oidiiiem.” &.c. was printed at Venice. — • 
Unii'erbclle. 

ARCHON (Lewis) a native of Riom in 
Auvergne, bom m died 1717. IIis his- 
tory of the Royal Chapel of France, printed 
in 1711 at Paris in two vols. 4to, evinces much 
learning and antiquarian researi h. He WSA 
an ecclesiastic, and abbot of St Gilbert Neu^ 
fontaliics in durmont. — Diet. Hut. 
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ARCIIVTAS of Tarentum, a soldior, ami a 
]i]iilosoi>her of the Pytliagorean school, eminent 
alike for his valour and wisdom. He was re- 
peatedly chosen general of the 'I'ai entines, and 
was Plato’s instructor in geometry. IJe was 
one of the first who applied the theory of ma- 
thematics to practical jiurposes; and many 
marvellous stones are related of his skill in 
mechanics, such as his constnicling a wooden 
pigeon 'Rhich could fly, &c. lie flourished 
about 400 years before tl>e birth of Christ, and 
is said to ha^’e been shipi^Tecked in the Adriatic, 
and th^o^vn ui)on the Apulian coast. A trea- 
tise on the Universe, ascribed to him, has been 
twice jirinted, at Leijisic, i5()4, and at Venice, 
1571, botli in 4to. — Voi^shis de Mathern. 

ARCQ (PiJiLii* Augustus CiifVAiiEn d’) 
sii])posed to be the natuial son of the count dc 
Tlioulouse, was boni at Paris. I lo is the author I 
of — 1. Loisi-rs,” dvo ; a. Lo Temple | 

de Filence j” 3. l^ettres d’Osman,” 3 vols. 
li^mo ; 4. “ General History of W ars,” 2 vols. 
4to ; 5. “Ilisloiy of Comnieue and Naviga- 
tion.” lie died in 1770. — Ihos^. Univfirbetle. 

ARDEN (EmvAiio) a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman of an ant lent family in Warwickslnre, 
eveiuted for treason in the reign of cjueen 
Eh/abeth. This unfortunate person is now 
generally suj>]»oscd to have fallen a victim to 
the vengeance and imjilacable malice of that I 
unw’oithv favounte of rihzabeth, the insolent 
an d oppressive earl of ijei t est cr. H is inai riage 
into the famil} of the Thiockinortons, so ini- 
mi( al to the succession of that (jueen, doubtless 
afforded facility to the machmatioiis of the 
iiiiijuitous enemy who, in hated by his inde- 
jiendent spirit in a county winch he afttet^'d to 
entirely sw’ay, took advantage of a sus]>iciou8 
and unhajijiy ciriumstancc to eflcct his de- 
stine turn. ]\lr Arden had married one of his 
daughters to a young man of ancient family, of 
the name of Somcr\illc, who is thought to have 
been a li ^le insane, iiiis unfortunate indi- 
vidual W’as ‘iduced by a WTeUiicd pojnsh pi lest, 
m the family of his fiither-m-law, to undeitake 
the assassiua.'Oii of I'ih/abeth ; but such was 
his madness ti’at, in Ins way to T-iOiuhm, he 
dr(‘w his sw'or«- and wounded sevend l*ro- 
testants, An'csl» i for tins outrage, his wife 
blmw’cd her fathri treasonable letter fiom the 
pnest Hall, wiiiih ..e tbiew into the fiie j audit 
is only the hearsay of the existence of Uiis letter 
wlii( li jnoduced liis destiuction. Somerville, 
Hall, Mrs Somerville, Kli/a belli Somerville, a 
sistei, and Ivir and Mrs Arden, were all within 
a few days committed to the 'lower for liigh 
treason. Hall and ]\Ir Arden were racked; 
and some sort of disclosure having been pro- 
duced by these execrable means, Mr and Mrs 
Arden, Someiville, and Hall, were tried and 
convicted of high treason. Somerville and 
Arden being removed to Newgate the night 
jirevious to execution, the former destroyed 
himself, as was given out; buttliejmblic thought 
very differently of the matter. The next day, 
Dec. 20, 1.583, Arden was executed in Smith- 
field, jirotesting his innocence, and meeting 
death with the same high spirit which he hail 
shown during the whole of his life. Hall, the 
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priest, was jiardoned ; and Leicester wished Sir 
Christopher Hatton to send him out of the 
country ; which that statesman refusing to do, 
the practices of the carl, in making use of 
this wretched tool to effect the de.^tru( tion 
of a personal enemy, began to be geneially 
suspected. Mrs Arden was pardoned ; but the 
queen gave the estates which fell to her by 
her hubhand’s attainder, to Darcy, a treutuie 
of T.eicestcr’s. It is pleasant to be able to add, 
that the son and heir of the ill-fated pair b» ing 
bred a lawyer, and turning out an influe \tial 
jmd able person, subsequently recovered the 
greater jiart of these estates by course of law. 
Holingslied,Stowe, and other chroniclers s])cak 
of Aideii as a convicted traitor ; but Camden 
wTtUi too honourable to conceal his ojJinion, 
Tjord Ruiieigh is not held to be blame!<•s^ m 
tins afl.ar, as he admits that Somerville was 
mad; wiii’o Camden, wiio avowedly thought 
j\rdcu mnoieiit, WTOte under his jaitiouage. 
Theie IS but too much reason indeed to be- 
lieve, that the high sjuiit and known ojunions 
of the M( tun foimed the tiiK f grounds of ike 
htense lu this instance aflbrdcd to the base 
devices of his anogant enemy. — Biog. Bnt. 

ARDERN (John) an eminent suigeon of 
the 14th (CTitury, said to have mdiiily contri- 
buted to the levival oi surgeiy in this lountry. 
He jiractised at Newark, and besides a maua- 
sciipt treatise, De Re llerliaria, Physica, ct 
(iiiiuigha,” is the author of a w'ork on l'i.s- 
tuhr, Libh. — Sketchc!) of Botunif, 

ARJ4ERNE (.Ivmi s) dean of Chester, of 
which palatinate he was a native. He was 
the author of a leanied woik entitled, “ Con- 
jeitnra iiica tTriifOfjiijv (’lementis Uomaiii,” 
and “ Duettions concerning Seimoiis.” llis 
death took ]>lace in 161)1 . — A then, thou, 

ARElM'.l S, an ancient i»li\sic*ian of great 
eminence. S(‘veral editions "of his woiks, 
W'liich are much valued, have been ))ublished, 
esj>e(ially one in iolio, etlitcd by Wigan att)x- 
ford in 1723, ami imotlui by the celebrated 
Roeiliaave in 1731 al Leyden. There is a 
tiaiislaiion o1 them by IMoflat in y\o, 177(). 
He was a (iieek by bnili, and li\ed under 
\ esjiasian. — res'^ucs, Fi wud. 

AREI’INO (Guino or Guidom') a Rene- 
diitnie, b(,rn at the town whence lie took liis 
name. He is said to have first reduced the 
science of music to a fixed system, and to have 
been the inventor oi the monosyllables of tlie 
Solfeggio, ut, re, mi, fa> sol, la.diawm fiom the 
wj^ords of a hue in a J^atin hymn. It is far 
from' improbable, that Aretino was meiely the 
restorer of the true jirmciple of the iincieiit 
Greek muMc, w’itli which, in the course of liis 
studies, he became acquainted through sources 
w'hicli Iiave escajied modem reseai'ch. It is 
unnecessary to add that the monosyllable si, 
whence the modern scales of the two modt s, 
major and minor, is a later invention.-— JJur- 
neq\ Ili.st of 

Al^lINO (LtONARij) a learned Italian 
historian, bom at Arezzo in 'I’uscaiiy in 1370. 
At the period of the revival of learning, he was 
a very distinguished scholar , and being clioseu 
H ciliary lo tJie republic of Elorcuce, auiassud 
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a large fortune. He died in that capital, 
highly respected, inUieyear 1443. lie trans- 
lated Aristotle’s £thics and Politics, and Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, into elegant Latin. Ills original 
works, also in Latin, are — 1. “ A History of 
Ancient Greece,” Venice, 1543 ; 2. “ An At- 
tempt to supply the Defect of the Second De- 
cad of Livy,” 4to, Augsburg, 1537; 3. “A 
History of the Transactions of his own Times 
in Italy,” 4to, Lyons, 1539 ; 4. History of Flo- 
rence,” folio, 3 '176 ; 5. ** On Studies and Let- 
ters,” 1612 ; 6. “ Lpistles,” republished in 
1741, 8vo, wulh hiB life by Melius. The latter 
publication is acemed of considerable histon- 
cal value. — Moren, Noia . Diet. ITisi. 

AinyriMO (Pkteti) sn-named the Scourge 
of Princes, bom in 1492, was the natural son of 
a gentleman of Arezro in 'I’uscany. His educa- 
tion was neglected, and he \%as unacquainted 
with the learned languages , yet few liU'rary 
( haracters have excited more notuc during 
their lives. It is no honour to his contempo- 
raries, that this celebrity was i hiefly acqmred 
hy virulent satire and scandalous iiideceTuy. 
He began, after the manner of Italian wits, 
v\ itli attacks on the clergy, and proceeded to 
])rinces and sovereigns, whom he held in such 
awe, that most of the European potentates, in- 
cluding the emperor Charles V and Fiaiuis T, 
u ere among his tributaries. When the former 
letuiTcd from his ill-jihanned expedition into 
‘\frica, he sent Aietiiio a golden chain: “A 
tiilhng gift,” e-xclaimed the satirist, consi- 
dtiing the greatne.^s of the folly.” As was 
natural, his success made him vain and inso- 
lei t in the extreme ; and ho even went so far 
as to issue a medtd hearing on one side his 
bead, with an inscrqition, “ The divine Are- 
tnu),” and on the othf i his figute, seated on a 
tliione, receiving the envoys of imnces. lake 
most of the vsTetched tribe "vnIio piaisc and 
u usuiefor money, he 'VNas best correc ted with 
a (lulgel; a secret disc overe<l hy some of the 
petty princes of bis own country, who kej»t 
liini m greater awe than foreigners. He wrote 
111 a variety of w’ays, prose and x^eise, letters, 
discoursp.s, dialogues, sonnets, cantos, and 
loinedics; in Avliich extra\agant conceits, 
coarse gibes, wdtli a mixtuie of ingenious turns 
and forcible expressions, conqwse the sub- 
stiince of wenks now sunk into menied ohlu ion. 
Ills name has becui ivndered pariicularly inia- 
mous by the letters and sonnets aceonqianMug 
the celebiated Postures,” engraved by Mai e 
Antonio of Pologna, fiom ilesigns hy .lulio 
Homano. Strange to say, while engaged in 
these licentious productions, he was also wiitmg 
the lives of St 'i'homas Aquinas, and of St 
Catherine of Sienna, and comporing peniten- 
tial hymns and other pieces of cle\otioii. 
Aretino died at \ eiiic*e in l.'i.jti. In an epiiajdi 
written for him by an Italian ^^it, it is ob- 
serxed, ** tliat be satirized every one except 
God, whom be sjiared only because he did 
not know him .” — Morei i. Jiayle, Tirabnu'hi. 

AIIE'I’UIS (PfiNiDicT') an ecclesiastic of 
Beino in Svcitzeiland, eminent as a botanist 
and theologian. In the former scic'nce he 
published au dccoimt of .\lpine plants, yxhich 
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is highly spoken of. In divinity, on which hc 
gave lectures at Mirpurg, his works are— « A 
Commentary on tlie JSew Testament,” and 
“ Examen Theologicum,” in folio. He also 

wTote the life of Gentilis, and died in 1 574, 

Haller, 

ARGELT.ATI (Philip) a printer of r>o- 
logna, of which city he at length became a 
magistrate, born in 1685, died 1755. Ilis hrst 
undertaking of any note was the quarto editiou 
oflledon’spoems.printcd in 1715 ; after which, 
settling atlVlilan, he superintended the publica- 
tion of the ** Scriptores Italicarum rerum,” liy 
Muratori, under the auspices of the emperor 
Chailes VT, who granted him a pension, and 
made him one of his secretaries. 11 is editions 
are in general valuable, especially his “ Sigo- 
iiius,” 6 vols. folio. — Biog. Univ, 

AIIGELLATI (Francis) son of the pre- 
ceding . du*d the year before bis father. I Ic: was 
an able mathematician and a good scholar, 
and took the degree of doctor of law. He is 
principally known hy his “ Decamerone,” a 
wmik 111 imitation of tliat by iloccacio, wliich 
he published at Bologna in 1751. — IbiJ. 

ARGENS (John Baptist he Box ir, Mar- 
quis of) a French miscellaneous wTiter, was 
son to the solicitor-general of the parhaineut of 
Aix, and boni in that city in 1701, Against 
tlie wj&hes of Ids father, he chose the profession 
of arms, and passed his youth muih in the in- 
considerate manner of the young Fiench mili- 
tary noblesse of that day. Betiirning to his 
faimly, bis father obliged him to enter the bar ; 
bui, rapidly disgiisteil, be quitted it, and re- 
timied to the military serx’icc, for winch he 
finally became disabled by a fall from liis 
horse. For some time afterw'ards he lived in 
Holland on his literary efibrts; hut, being in- 
vited to PrusMa by Frederick, was appointed 
one of bis chamberlains. He resided at tlio 
court of Berlin for about twenty-hve yea»s, 
during xvliich timf be married, and supported 
the character of a good husband, filer, u, and 
master. He xvas much distingiii^lied among 
the literati th.at surrounded Fredciic, -whom he 
]>aiucularly pleased by the oiiginality and 
'ivacity ol liis convei'-ation, although occa- 
sioiiaMx li.ddc to a great depression of spirits 
He at iast rotiiined to liisnatixe city, where he 
lived in i>hilosophic:il n'tnement until 1771, 
XX hen he une\]H*ctedly died, X'hile on a virit 
to his sistei, the baioness de la Garde, near 
Toulon. As aw'iitoi, the marquis d’Argens 
sought to establish himself on the model of 
Ba\le, bi t fell fai short of that eminent writer 
in ermliiioii and profundity. In other re- 
spects he IS to be ranked among that free and 
Mvai iou«5 ( lass of speculators iii religion and 
nioials, xxith whom tlie continent abounded 
for nearly the xxhole of the hist eeutury. 
DWrgens paiticnlarly shared m the tendencies 
of the Ficiich division of this class, both in 
respect to freedom iii the articles ot morals, and 
in a disporilion to attack fanatn ism and priest- 
craft, x-Mlli too little refeieiue to general reli- 
gion, or to due discrimination. Ills writings 
dis])lay learning and reflection His acqu&int- 
ance with languages xvas extensive and he 
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possessed no inconsiderable knowledge of ana- 
tomy and painting. Ilis various productions, 
collected under tie title of “The Works oT 
the Marquis d’Argens,” are in 24 vols. 12mo. 
These chiefly comprise his “ Jewish Letters;” 
“ Chinese Letters “ Cabalistic Letters and 
* The Philosophy of Good Sense.” A number 
of indifferent romances, and among the rest 
his own “Memoirs,” composed not altogether 
in tlie beat taste, are separate publications ; as 
are likewise some translations from the Greek 
of Ocellus Lucanus and'J'im.eus Locrensis, with 
“ The Discourse of the emperor Julian on 
Christianity,” which versions are not deemed 
altogether accurate. lie also vsTote “ Secret 
Memoirs of the Republic of l.ettcrs,” tlie 
great attraction of which consists in the word 
“ secret.” ITis Jeuisli and Chinese Letters 
have jiroved the most pO])ular of his labours. — 
Nouv. Did, Hist, 

AUGENSOLA (LcPErcToorLoBcnoo, and 
Bartholemlw d’) two brothers, natives of 
Balbastro in the kingdom of Arragon, the one 
a poet, the other an liistoiian. 'J'he formei, 
born in loC/i, is the aiitlioi of three tragedies ; 
he died in 1613 at^Naples. 1'he latter wiote a 
history of the conquest of the Molucca Islands, 
and “ Annals of the Kingdom of Arragon.” 
lie was a monk, and died in 1631 at Saragossa, 
8ur\dving his brother eighteen years. After 
his decease, some minor jioetical woiks of both 
the brothers were collected and printed in one 
quarto volume at JStuagossa in 1634. — Ihiyg, 
tlinveisi’lle, 

ARGENSON (Marc Ri ve le Voyer de 
Paui.my Marquis d’) a distinguished states- 
man of the reign of Louis XIV, was bom in 
16.>2 at Venice, while Ins father was then am- 
bassador from Trance. He was brought up to 
the law, and adnutted a counsellor of parlia- 
ment in 1669. Afier [lassnig through ^alious 
offices, he was created, iu 1097, lieutenaut-ge- 
nend of the police of Pans ; and it was his 
conduct iu this office which jirocured his ecjui- 
vocal celebiity. Ry a system of regulated es- 
])ionTrage, he managed the vast and intricate 
system of the police of the French capital, so 
as to lender it the adnuration of the very shou'y 
])eriod in which he acted. This may be some 
praise to liim, as an agent of despotism ; but 
he was no minister for a country of positive or 
even of comparative fieedom. Slieltered by 
royal authority, he often set aside both the 
forms and substance of law, to tlie great dis- 
}ileasurc of the parliament of I*aris; and to 
crown his accomplishments as a minister, he 
introduced the use of lettres de cachet into tlie 
French police, the subsequent abuse of which 
infamous cxjiedient did much to increase the 
indignation which led to tlie Revolution. That 
in the exercise of so much appalling power he 
occasionally exhibited consideration and hu- 
manity, may be conceded ; but his chief object 
at all times was his own interest, which he 
sought, in the declining years of Louis, by pay- 
ing his court to the Jesuits, and becoming a 
willing instrument in their wretched persecu- 
tions. It is no great compliment to his saga- 
dty, that he favoured the scheme of the pro- 
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jector Law, and was in consequence made by 
the ;^gent president of finance, and keeper of 
the seals when taken from D’ Aguesscau. 1 le 
soon however lost both tliese appointments, 
and retired under some discredit, m 172J, to a 
monastery, where he died. lie was moie a 
man of business than a statesman ; and it was 
rather to liis taste for letters and political con- 
sequence, that he owed his seat in the Fiench 
Academy, than to his general aciiuirements. 
He however raised his family to consoi|ueucc, 
and left two sons, each of whom occupi' d high 
posts under the French government. — Moreri, 
Nouv, Diet. Hist, 

ARGEXfRE (Charles Duri.r‘*sis i/) 
bishop of Tulles in France, a prelate of tlie 
last century, in high estimation for his talents 
and leaniing. He is principally kiiowTi ns tlie 
compiler of a polemical work entitled “ f’ol- 
lectio judiciorum de iiovis erroribus,” in 3 folio 
volumes. He was king’s almoner, and died in 
1740. — Biog, Univ, 

ARGEX’VILLE (Antoine .Tosmi Des\t.- 
LiLR i>’) a native of l*aiis, in which city his 
father was a bookseller. He was one ol the 
members of the French Academy engaged in 
the com])ilation of the “ Encyclopedie,” and a 
corresponding associate of most of the Furo- 
}»ean literary societies. His other works are — a 
Treatise on Gardening, 1747, 4 to; a Cata- 
logue of French Fossils ; and “ The Lives of 
eminent raiiitezs,” 17A'>, 3 vols. 4to. JIis 
d{*ath took place in the year 1766. — Nouv. 
Diet. Hist. 

ARGOLI (Andrew ) a mathematician, bom 
at I agliacozzo in the Neajioiitan temtory in 
1670. In his sixty sixth year he obtained a 
jirofessor’s chair in mathematics at the univer- 
sity of I’adua, and leceived the honour of 
knighthood, llis w'orks are “ E]>hemerides” 
and “ De Diebus critic is,” 16.VJ, 4to. lie 
died in J (>33, leaving behind him a son (.1 on n ) 
a law professor at liologna, who survived his 
father not more tlian seven or eight jeais. 
He published sevcial w'orks, es])ecial]y one 
entitled “ Endyinion.” — Momi, 

ARGOX\NE (Noll, called Dom.Bona vi n- 
TURE d’) a Carthusian monk, was born at 
i’aris in 1640. In Ins religious retiiement at 
Gdilloii, near Rouen, lie kept up an active li- 
terary correspondence with many distingui "bed 
persons, whose frieiidshij) he had ac(|uiied by 
his talents and leaniing. 'I'he work by which he 
is best known, is published under the name of 
Vigneul de Marville, and entitled “ Melanges 
d'llistoirc ct de Literature.” It is a curious 
and interesting collection of anecdotes, and of 
poignant and satiric remarks, exhibiting some 
occasional partiality and incoriectness, but much 
esteemed by Rayle, who first made known the 
real name of the author. Dr Warton also 
pronounced these miscellanies supenor in learn- 
ing to the Menagiana and other kindred works. 
Theyw^ere reprinted in 1726, 3 vols. 12ino; 
the last of which volumes contains some addi- 
tions by the Abbe Raiiier. Besides the fore- 
going publication, he is also author of “ Irait^ 
de la Lecture des Peres de FEglise,” 1697, 
12nio; and “L’Educatiou Maximes et Re* 
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flexions/' 1691, 12mo. — Biog, Univertelle, 
MorerL 

ARGYROPYLUS (John) one of the first 
of the learned j)ersous who sought an asylum 
in Italy, some time before the taking of C>on- 
stantiuople by Mahomet 11 in 1454. Under 
the patronage of the Medici, he materially 
contributed, by his lectures at Florence, to the 
revival of Greek learning : he also passed some 
time in France and at Rome. ILs personal 
character appears to have been intemperate 
and unamiablc, although possessed of consi- 
derable strength of mind and fortitude, llis 
translations of Aristotle, which are to be found 
in the more ancient editions of that philoso- 
pher, are deemed valuable; and he is also 
author of “A Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Etliics,” Paris, 1541. He died in his seven- 
tieth year, of eating a melon. — Bayle, Fahriciiis, 

ARI FllODE, a native of Iceland, who 
lived in the eleventh century. lie was one of 
the most learned men of his age, and the ear- 
liest northern historian. All his works are 
lost, exce])t tlic Schedos and Landnaniabok, 
the latter of which has been condnued by other 
writers. — Hendenon\ Iceland, 

ARIOSTI ( Ai TiLio) a Bolognese composer 
of eminence. He is said to have given lessons 
to Hande l in his childhood, in conjunction with 
whom and with the celebrated Bononcini, he 
afterwards produced the opera of IMuzio Sce- 
vohi ; Ariosti setting tlie lirst a< t, Bononcini 
the second, and Handel the third. He like- 
wise composed several other operas in Eng- 
land about the year 1721, at which time tlie 
Royal Academy of Music was established ; and 
is s'lid to have introduced into this country for 
the first time the instrument called the viol 
d'amour, on which he performed a now sym- 
jihony at the sixth representation of Handel’s 
Amadis on the 12th July, 1716, soon after 
Ins arrival in this country. He then went 
abioad, but again returned in 1720, and 
composed several ojierab. He once more left 
I'inglaiid, after publishing a book of cantatas 
by subscription , and the place and date of his 
death aie unknown. — Bunieif'b Mus. 

ARIOSTO (Ei'i)ovico) one of the most 
celebrated poets of Italy, was born in 1 174 at 
Reggio ill JjOinbaniy, of a noble family allied 
to tlie dukes of I’errara. He receiied an ex- 
cellent education ; and his imagination being 
excited by a gieedy perusal of the Provenyal 
and Siianish romaiK cs, liis attai hmenl to poetry 
waseaily and spontaneous, mu<h against the 
inclinations of his father, who anxiously wished 
him to study the law, but who at length, after 
a long exercise of his influence to no purpose, 
allow'ed him to follow' his own course, IJis 
conversation gave great pleasure to the duke 
of Ferrara jW'ho invited him to court, and he 
became a still greater favourite with the car- 
dinal Hippolito d’Est?, his brotlier, iii w'hose 
service he remained for fifteen years. Being 
thoroughly versed in tlie Latin tongue, cardinal 
Bembo wdslied him to compose in that lan- 
guage only, which advice, witli a judicious 
anticipation of a more open road to fame, he 
declined to follow. Although employed by 
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the house of Este in several critical missioni^ 
and even intrusted wdth the government of an 
unruly province in the Apennines, and other 
public business, his reward was by nu means 
lavish. Ills more immediate patron the car- 
dinal, in particular, exacted a most harassing 
degree of attention, and is said to have been 
BO ungenerous as to deprive him of a small 
pension, because, owing to his indifferent 
health, he declined to accompany liim to Hun- 
gary. Neither did pope Leo X, although he coun- 
tenanced him both before and after his ad- 
vancement to tlie papacy, treat him w’ith Lis 
usual munificence. Upon the whole how'cver, 
for a man of his studious and cont(‘mplative 
temper, the life of Ariosto was not unfortunate. 
On his return from his government, he W’as en- 
abled by the duke of Ferrara to purchase land, 
and build a small but convenient house, in 
which, after he had settled certain vexatious 
family disputes and law'siiits, he lived w'ith 
philosophic simplicity for the remainder of his 
days, and completed those works, begun in the 
midst of active pursuits, w'liich have rendered 
Ills name immortal. The cliaracter of Ariosto, 
taken altogether, was peculiarly amiable, mild, 
benevolent, and humane ; lio was extremely 
sensible to all the charities of social life, and 
his affection and respect for his mother in her 
old age was most exemplary. It is thought 
that he was secretly married, m the latter part 
of his life, to a widow named Alessandra ; but 
the anomalous state id society in Italy w'hich 
confined the views of almost all literary men 
to church preferment, prevented him from 
open wedlock. He w'as however engaged in 
more than one passionate attachment ; but hia 
gallantry was seiTct, thivalric, and in ge- 
neral accordance w’lth the character of the 
poet and the man. I'o the house of Este he 
I W'as a zealous* friend and faithful retainer ; and 
although his eulogy is occasionally too exalted 
for veracitv, much allow'ance is due to the 
custom and style of the times. Few jioeis 
have enjoyed more of then fame during their 
lives : soon after its publication, the Orlando 
Furioso l>pcanie so pojsular, that it W'as sung and 
repeated even by the lowest classes. It is 
said indeed, that having w'aiidered in a stu- 
dious mood from the fortress in the Apennines 
in w Inch he rcsiiled ns governor, he w’as sur- 
prised by a body of fieebooters who, w’hen in- 
formed that their prisoner w'as the author of 
Oilando, i.amediiitely reeonducted him to the 
castle, and lufoi med him that they respected 
the governor for the sake of the jioet. The 
health of Ariosto, which w’as ahvays delicate, 
altogether declined as he appioached old age, 
on the veige of whiih he died with great 
tramjuillity, in his fifty-ninth year. The works 
of this great poet, one of the modorii classics 
of Europe, consist of satires, comedies, sonnets, 
songs, small jneces of poetry, and his grand 
heroic poem of Orlando Furioso.” While 
all till* works of Ariosto are much valued, and 
especially his satires, the great comparative pre- 
tensions of the Orlando engross the chief at- 
tention of modern reailevs. 1 1 w'as fii st published 
at Ferrara, in forty cantos, in I5l6, not being 
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complptcd in forty-six cantos until 1532. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that it is a tissue 
of chivalric adveutures in love and arms, with 
all tlie wild accompaniments of enchantment, 
transformation, supernatural events, and some- 
times of even moral and religious allegory. 
So various and versatile is the genius of the 
poet, that he steps from tragic to comic scenery 
and character, from jiatlios to burlesque, and 
from the serious and horoical to the most any 
and vivacious adventuics, with inimitable ease, ^ 
grace, and si)ortiveness. So slight however 
is the connexion, that the vaiious narratives 
rather form a collection of stones than an 
epic poem; but vhile inexhaustible inven- 
tion, h'Oiindless facility, and poetical beauties 
of the most dilleient kinds, can charm, the 
“Orlando Funoso’’ must evei inaiiitam a lofty 
rank among the productions ol human genius. 
It is not altogether free from tlie licentious- 
ness of the age, and has some stiokes ol satire 
upon subjects in liis own days deemed sacred , 
hut modern readers nil! not bo materially 
shocked at his discovery of the document 
containing the grant of Koine by Constantine j 
to pope Sylvester in the moon, or withj 
similar palpable hits at priestly frauds ami 
forgeries. Ariosto was about thirty j ears of 
age xx’hen he commenced his great work, to 
xvliieh he was led by tlie OrJaiulo Innamorato 
of Boinrdo. Jlc had first designed a poem m 
praise of the house of F^ste in ter/a rima, after 
the model of Dante, but /iiialiy adojifed tlie 
subject of Orlando and the ottava rima. In 
person Ariosto, as apjieurs from an admiiablo 
picture by Titian, was rather above tin* middle 
size ; with a countenance grave ami toinera- 
pl.itivc ; his head partly bald ; his ban dark 
and cuiUug ; bis forehead high; liis eyes 
black and spaiklmg ; his nose large and atjui- 
line ; and his complexion indiinng to the olive. 
It has been said, that he was ciowiieil poet 
with laurel at Mantua by Charles V, wbicb is 
however doubtful, although that emperor 
granted him some exclusive ]»nvilcges, and 
otlier marks of bis esteem. The liest editions 
of Ariosto are those of Venice, 1584, folio, 
and of Moliiii, 1772, 2 vols. 4to. IJe lias 
been translated into English with no great fe- 
licity by Sir John Hamiigton and Mr lloole, 
but from tlie great attention recently paid to Ita- 
lian literature, spetiiiiciis and notices of other 
versions have been recently (1825) rendered 
probable; while one by Mr Stewart Hose has 
been formally announced. Ariosto left two 
natural sons. — lioscoe's Leo X, Saiii O nomas- 
ticon, Biog, Universelle. 

ARIOSTO (Gabhiel) brother of the above, 
was a good Latin poet. IIis poc ms were pub- 
lished at FeiTara, in 1582. liis son Horace 
wrote an heroic poem in Italian called “ Al- 
phffius,* and was also author of some comedies, 
and of a defence of the Orlando of his great 
relative against the criticisms of Pellegrino. — 
Biog. Univ. 

ARISI (Francis) an eminent advocate of 
Cremona, bom in 1657, author of several 
works, among wlwcli the principal are — a list 
of the most celebrated musicians of the seveu- 


teenlh century, printed in 1706 ; ** Ia 'I'iran- 
nide Soggiogata,” an oratorio, in 4to , “ Se- 
natorum Mediolauensium,” folio ; ‘*(’i#»mona 
Literata,” in 3 folio volumes; and “ Jlime 
per Je sacre stimatc del Santo Patriarca Fran- 
cesco,” 4to. He died in 1743. — Biog, Unto, 

ARJSTA!'.NE rUS, a Greek Pagan wTitei of 
the fourth century. He was the frieua ol the 
rhetoiician Librimus, who speaks of him m 
Ills orations ; and be is also alluded to in re- 
spectful terms by Anmiianus Marcellinns. Ho 
IS only known to model ii readers by two books 
of amatory epistles, written with dVgauce and 
teudemeps, and adonud with (juotations from 
Plato, Lutian, and others. 'J’liese letters, 
which assimilate ancient with modem gallan- 
try more than might be imagined, have been 
])artly tianslated in the woiks of 'J’om Ihown ; 
and Messis J tallied and Sheridan gave a vei- 
sion of the hist liook in 1771 . Gf the original, 
the lust edition was that ol JMercer, '*aris, 8vo, 
which was repnntnd in KJOt) and 1610. 
— Fithncius. /lihiu's Gtni. Biog. 

AUlSTAIlCHL'S, a learned critic and gram- 
marian, a Samothracian by birth, who llou- 
iished about 160 years before tlie (.’hiistian 
sera. The seventy of his remaiks is alluded to 
by IToiaee and (hceio, and bis name lias since 
become proverbial us a ngid censor. He r<*- 
x’^ised Homer’s poems; and ha\ing settled at 
Alexandna, }*tolomy Philonietor committed to 
his caie the education of his son. He died in 
the island of Cyiniis at the ag<‘ of seventy-two. 
It is said by voluntary starxation. — /Iny/c. 

AIUSIARCHLS, the Samian, a Greek 
philosopbcr, the a*ia of whose evistence is not 
sufficiently ascertained: he is however sup- 
posed by some to have lived in the eaily ]>art 
of the foul th century which precedt‘d the birth 
of Christ, and is said to be the first who dis- 
covered the rotatory motion of the glohe upon 
its own centre. I’liere is a woik of his yet ex- 
tant on the magnitude and distance of the suii 
and moon, ofwhicli a translation into the Latin 
language was published by F. Commandine in 
1572, with IhipjHis’ annotations. An edition 
of tlie same w'ork in Greek and J^aiin lias 
since bet-n imblisbed by Dr Wallis in 1688. 
He is also Sjiokeu of as the inventor of a dial, 
to which Vitruvius alludes . — Iluttoiis Math, 
Dirt, 

A KISTKAS, the name of a .Tew, who is said 
to have taken a prominent part in the Greek 
translation of the Kible which goes under the 
name of the Se])tuagint. He lived m tlie reign 
of Ptolemy J*liiladelphus, under whom he 
served. A history of the translation alluded 
to, yet extant, is ascribed to him, but on ques- 
tionable giounds. Ill 1692, tins work was 
printed at Ovfoid in «vo, and reprinted in 
1705, in folio, by Dr Hody, who has annexed 
a confutation of its authenticity . — Fabric ius 
G.JDict. 

A KIS TIDES, a virtuous and patriotic Athe- 
nian, from his rigid integrity sirnamed “ the 
Just,” was the son of Lvsimachus, a man of 
middle rank in that republic. From his youth 
he exhibited a steady and determined cha- 
racter, and early began to meditate on subjects 
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of governmenT. Led into an adniiratiin of 
the laws of Lycurgus, he attached liimeolf 
rather to the oligarchical than to the popular 
party of liis countrymen, but always evinced 
the strictest political iiitt'grity. Theniistocles, 
on the other hand, headed tlie more demo- 
cratic pait\ ; and lienee these great men were 
in constant opposition to each oilier. Aristides 
perceiving what it has so often been found 
difficult to avoid in party conflicts, that be was 
occasionally calletl ii])ou to oppose the measurefl 
of Ins opponent when even salutary, one day 
exclaimed, that the Athcniane would never 
prosper until both be and Theniistocles were 
consigned to the am (the dungeon for 

condemned cnniinuls). Ills integiity in the 
administration of the office of public treasurer, 
by leading to the detection of iieculation on the 
part of I'liemistoi les and bis piirlisuns, excited 
a party spiiit against him, which would have 
endeil in a prosecution, but for the interj»osi- 
tioii of the Areopagus , and by a hapiiy strata- 
gem be subsuuenlly contrived to expose the leal 
cau.se of the enmity against bun. At the battle 
of Marathon, Aristides was second in com- 
mand to Miltiades, and highly distiiigiiislied 
himself b> las valour and inUgiity. 'iiie fol- 
hAMiie year he w’as art bon or tluoi magi'^trate , 
soon alter which, 1 hena‘«tocles coetiived to 
alarm the people with his gitmiiig influence, 
and sdtt ceded in obtaining his hamshmeut 
by the that singular exjiedieut in 

Atheiiiau jiolit y to get temporaiily rid e^ an 
einincMit titi/en, whose jiopulanty might he 
deemed daiigeious. On this occasion a very 
chaiacteiisiic incident occurred. A rustic 
citi/c‘n, unable to write, w’lio came uji to \ole 
agaiiisi him, not being aitiunnitod wnth liis 
per.«()ii. a.sked Aristides himself to wnte his 
name on the shell w Inch w'as to signify a concur- 
rent e lu the senteme. “ J hd Aristides ever 
injure, you said the patriot. “ I doiiotso much 
as i\en know him,” retumed tlie man, hut 
1 am tired with hearing him every wdieie called 
the Aristides wiote his name, and re- 

turned the shell 111 silence to tlie voter. Fioiii 
this banishiiieni he was recalled ou thcima- 
fiiori of XcTAC'S w’lien he lionourahly pioposcd 
to Theniistoc les to hui y their aiiimositie.s duiiiig 
ths conte.st, for the good of their couutiy, ami 
Used all his influence to second the \hwvs of 
the Jattei at the battle of Salami.'-. Jle was 
also of the gi’eatest service, before the battle ol 
Piata^a, iii presei viiig concord among the con- 
federates , and uftei that conflict, in wdiicli lio 
bc'liaved with the gieatest valour and con- 
duct, he terminated a dangerous cpiairel con- 
cerning the honour of the clay, by giving the 
palm ro the Vlata^ans, and inducin ; the Lace- 
d.emoiiians to do the same, 'riie wai with 
Poj sia continuing, a signal jiroof of the liigli 
character of Aristides throughout (Jreec-e 
for integrity and justice was given, by the 
'inanimous nomination of him to lay a piopor- 
bonate a.s.sessment on all the states lor the 
Buppoit of the geneialw'HT. When 'Ihemis- 
tocle.s fell under the displeasure of the ruling 
party, Aristides refused to concur in sentencing 
him a capital puiiishmont j and on Ins ha- 
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nishment, instead of triumphing over a fallen 
enemy, ever after spoke of him w'ith the 
greatest respect. Alter having borne the 
highest offices in peace and war, this virtuous 
|>oluician died in great poverty. 11 is funeral 
was conducted at the public expense j and death 
having silenced party animosity, tlie Athc mans 
bestowed a pension and an estate in land on 
hi? son Lysimachus, and portioned his daugh- 
ters from the public treasury. 'J'liis grc*at man 
died at an advanced age while on public hu.si- 
ness at Pentus, li. C. 467. — Plutarch, Untv, 
Hist. 

AR 1STU)ES(/T’.t.h's) a native of Aclnanum 
in Mysia, floun.shecl in the latter j»art of the 
sec'oiid c-entuiy , during the reigns of Antoninus, 
Auieliu*^, and C’ommodus. He was an orator of 
great skill and ability; and his orations, wliich 
weiemo'-tly chosen subjects, liavir-g little con- 
nexion with jmhlic hiisiiies'^, are writtcm with 
lahouied 'ICC uiac y, and alKiuncl w’ltli fine moral 
sentiments. W hen Smyina had been over 
thrown and almost deslioyc-d l»y eaithijuake, 
Aristides so patlietieally de.stn!»ecl thecalainitv 
to Antoninus, that tliat emperor inimc'ciiately 
ordered the city to he rcdiuilt, fir W'l'icli h< ne- 
volenl sen ice the iiiha'utaiits honoured their 
interce.ssor With a statuc'. The fine cjualities 
of this rheloiician w'eie sullied in a small 
dc*giee by vaults, hut he was a good an ^ able 
man. 'JJie eiitiie woik.- of Aristides wvre 
puhhslied in two cjutiito volumes by .Ichh, 
Oxfoicl, 17L’th — Juthncnis, Allan's 0. Dirt. 

AJlhSrJ I) KS, a Christi.'in philosopher of 
Alhtms, w'ho lived in the second century. He 
presented an “ Ajiolo^y for the Clr stiau 
Faith,” to tlu» emperor Adrian, which is 
jiraisecl by .fi'rome ; hut nothing from the pen 
of this wniter lias reached modem times. — 
Kusclnns. Lai duo's Credilnbiif, 

ARlSriDFS, a Tliehan painter, contempo- 
rary wnili Apelles, flouiished Ih C. a 10. He 
is said to he th(» fhsl w'ho dLstinguished hiin- 
sidf by exhibiting the emotions of mind, and 
the ojieration of the aflections and jiassions. 
A famous jucture of this kind is sjioken of by 
l*liiiv, rei>iesei)ting a mother in a cajitured 
town, mortally w'oundecl, w’llh an infant suck- 
ing at Iiei hreu.**!, W'hom slie is apprehen- 
sive will suck blood iii‘'tead of milk: it be- 
came the projierty of -Mexander the Great. 
Several other very famous pictures of his are 
also menrioTied, for one of wdiicli Attains king 
of PcTgainus is said to have given one hun- 
ched Icilents. E\]»ression seems to have been 
the great excellence of this ancient artist. — 
Plum Kat. Hist. — Diet. of Mus, 

AHlSriDKS iLiAxus) an ancient 

Greek minsh lan, wlic* fiouiislied about the year 
JilO. He was the author of a treati'.e upon 
the music of his count :y in three hooks, whidj 
Las come downi to po^ierity, and may he found 
w'lth a Latin tianslalion in the Aiitiquaj 
Musicm Auctores,” priiitf d by Alcibomius at 
Amstc'rdam in 4to, 

AllISTlPPl'S, a Grecian jiliilosojiher, 
founder of the (Vrenaic sect, was horn at 
Cyrene in Africa, and flouiished about 400 
R.C. Attending the Olympic games when 
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young, Le heard so much of flie fame of to the practice of the founder himself, he ap* 
l^rates, tliat he was induced to quit his native pears to liave been the Chesterfield of the an- 
city, where he held large possessions, and take cient world ; and the system of the latter, if 
up his residence at Athens, in order to attend taught in the Grecian manner, would possibly 
the school of that philosopher. At first he appear very similar to that of Ansti]>pus. It 
was a docile pupil j but his constitutional tem* is unnecessary to observe on tlie danger of a 
perament, which disposed him to pleasure and theory which prescribes enjoyment in lieu of 
enjoyment, soon led him to deem the moral forbearance, and formally dispensing with 
system of his new master too severe, while his moral restraint, places a mere visionary bar- 
luxurious and effeminate manner of living rier between virtue and sensuality* — Slonleym 
equally displeased Socrates, who was thereby Brucker. 

induced to comjtose the excellent lecture on ARISTO of Chios a stoic philosn^iher. 
Pleasure, preserved by Xenophon (Memora- who flourished about 260 years B. C. He 
bilia lib. 11 .) I’he expensive manner of living dismissed from liis plan of study both logic and 
of Aristippus induced him to open a school of physics ; the former as useless, and tlie latter 
rhetoric, with a view to gain, being the first of as above our comprehension. There was also 
the Socratic school who took money for teach- another philosoj^her of the name, a native of 
iiig. His doctrine, like his practice, proving Ceos, who filled the Aristotelean chair B. C. 
seductive, he soon acquired great emolument, 230, and was tlie author of a book entitled 
and would have given part of it to Socrates ; Amatory Similes,” cited by Atliemeus.— 
but, instructed by his demon, the latter declined Stanleif, 

it. Tlie avowed partizan of pleasure, Anstip- ARlSTCXylTON, a citizen oi Athens, 
pus now visited the Isle of Egina, where, whose name is rendered famous liy a conspiracy 
meeting the celebrated courtezan Lais at the formed in conjunction with his fnend Harmo- 
games of Neptune, he declared himself her dius, against the tyrants Ilippias and Jlipjiar- 
admirer, and accompanied her to Corinth, chus, the sons of Pisistratus. They succeeded 
where he lived with great voluptuousness. At in killing Hipparchus ; but not being seconded 
the time that the court of Dionysius of Syra- by the people, Ilarmodius was dcspati bed by 
cuse was the resort of philosophers, Aris- the guards, and Aristogiton secured. Hijipias, 
tippus appeared in the tram of the tyrant, and instituted a severe inquisition into the plot, 
by the ease of his manners and graceful spor- and tortured Aristogiton to discover Ids ac- 
tiveness of Ids repartee, was in higher fiiyour complices, who naming all the best friends of 
than most of his bretliren. When he quitted tlie ^Tant in succession, they weie immediately 
Syracuse is not known; but the last incident put to death. On being asked by llip},ias if 
concerning him, which deserves credit, is that there were any more 1 “ There now remains,” 
he was teaching at Athens about 366 B. C. said Aristogiton with a smile, “ only thyself 
The number of jests and witticisms, good and worthy of death.” Ilippias being oxperiedtliri'e 
bad, wldcli have been assigned to Aristippus, years *after, the Athenians, fiom motives of 
are very great ; some of them being very pointed policy, paid the most unbounded honours to 
and characteristic. Being asked why phdoso- ilie two friends Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
phers frequented the houses of the great, while placing in the forum their statues by Prax- 
the great disregarded those of the philosophers, iteles, singing h^mns to their praise at the 
he replied, ** because the former know what Panathenaja, and decreeing that no slave should 
they want, and the latter do not.” A wealtliy ever bear their names. These events took place 
citizen complained, that in demanding 500 B. C. 516. — Plutarch, Thucydides. 
pieces for the instruction of his son, he required ARISTOMENES, a celebrated Greek hero 
as much as v/ould purchase a slave. “ Pur- and patriot, was the son of Nicomedes, a de- 
chasc one with tlic money then,” replied Aris- scendant from the royal family of JVlessene. 
tippus, ** and you will possess two.” "I'lie Indignant at the grievous servitude in which 
folimpv’ing anecdote exhibits his amenity of the JMesseiiians were held by the Sjiartans, he 
manners to much advantage. In the midst of excited them to take up arms in conjunction 
a dispute with iEschines, when both were with the Argives and Arcadians, and com- 
grOTving warm — “ Let us give over,” he said, menced the second Messenian war,B. C. 605. 
“ before wo make ourselves the talk of ser- After a struggle of the most arduous nature, 
vants: we have quarrelled, it is true; but I, as rendered more than commonly interesting by 
your senior, have a right to make the first the heroic deeds and extraordinary personal 
motion to a reconciliation.” Of tlie school adventures of Aristomenes, tlie Messenians, 
founded by Aristippus at Cyrene, very little is under the conduct of his son and' another 
really known, but that it was continued in sue- leader, passed over to Sicily, where they founded 
cession by his daughter Arete, Hegesias, Ani- the city of Messina. Ho himself however re- 
ceile^ Theodorus, and Bion ; and exjiired about niainod in Greece, and was planning new 
a hundred years after its foundation, or pro- exertions against tlie Sjiartans, when death 
bably rather merged into the more formal sect freed them from their inveterate and able 
of Epicurus. The doctrine of Aristippus, ac- enemy; and tlie independence of his country 
cording to the scanty information acquirc’d of exjnred witli liim. Such was the high cha- 
it, made pleasure the ultimate object of human nictcr of Aristomenes, that a jierson at the 

E ursuit, but palliated the licence of the theory head of the state at Rhodes, being directed by 
y rendering virtuous emotions and praise- the oracliJ of Deljihos to pay his addresses to 
wortliy actions essential to pleasure. Looking tlie daughter of the most worthy of the Gre^« 
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espoused, liy way of obedience, the daughter of 
Aristoinencs. ^He died at llhodes, while on a 
visit to this son-in-law, who erected for him a 
magnificent monument in that island. — JJiod. 
Sic. Pausanias, 

ARISTOPHANES, a celebrated comic poet 
of Athens, and most likely an Athenian by 
birth, although his enemies sought to represent 
him as a stranger. He was contemporary with 
Socrates, Plato, Sopliocles, Euripides, and 
some of the greatest men in Greece ; and 
wrote most of liis comedies during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. His imagination was quick 
and lively, and his talent for satire and rail- 
lery unrivalled. He commenced his career by 
an exposure on the stage of those whom he 
deemed tlie enemies of the commonwealth ; and 
such was his wit and severity, that his attacks 
were foiinidable to the most jiowerful, espe- 
cially as Hie licence of the Athenian drama 
then allowed him to be undisguisedly personal. 
So agreeable was his exercise oi thisheedomto 
the temper of the Athenians, tliat they led him 
through the (ity, and decreed that he should 
be honoured by a ctotnti of the sacred olive 
tree in the citadel, the greatest honour a citizen 
could receive. His descriptions ot tlie senti- 
ments and manners of the Atlienians were 
deemed so accurate, that when Dionysius of 
Syracuse desiied to learn the manners and 
language of Athens, Plato forwarded to him 
the comedies of Aristoplianes, as tlie most 
faithful reiiresentation of them. In the Jiii- 
ploymeut of las extraoriliiiuiy gift of comic 
rmilery, he aiqiears m the first instanie to 
have been patriotic and judicious, exeicising 
it in general against the ambitious and cor- 
rupt ; but, as usual with party satirists, he was 
seduced into iudefmisible jieisoiialitics, and 
especially into a malignant attack upon the re- 
putation and morals of Socrates. His comedy 
of 'I'he (’louds ” was expres.sly written in de- 
rision of that philosopher, wliom lie endea- 
vours not only to iidicule by his huiVoonery, 
but to load with the most serious accusations. 
The Athenians had suflicient sense and feeling 
to be disjileased with this license in tlie first 
instance ; but it is iievertlieless siqiposed to 
have operated in the end towards preparing 
the peofile for that unjust decree which de- 
prived Atlums of its greatest ornament in So- 
crates. 1 lis calumnious attacks at length in- 
duced Alcibiades to procure a law against 
representing any character by name in comic 
personation ; a regulation tfiat led to what was 
called the “ middle comedy,*’ in which satire 
was obliged to assume the decent veil of iictiou. 
Aristophanes is said to have WTitten fifty -four 
comedies, hut eleven only remain, of which 
“I'he (ylouds ” is one. Of these “ Plutus’’ is 
deemed the best ; and whatever his merit in 
other respects, his wit frequently degenerates 
into scurrility, his humour into mere buf- 
foonery, while common decency is often very 
grossly violated. Nor are these faults to be 
deemed the result of the different criterion of 
judgment aftbrded by modem manners, being 
often censured by the ancients themselves. 
Latterly however even his almost universally | 
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decried attack upon Socrates has been pal- 
liated by certain party wi iters in this countiy, 
for no other reason that can be discovered th an 
a sort of symjiathy with the champions of 
Athenian ortliodoxy, with whose administration 
and interests the independent exertions of So- 
crates, as a reformer, might be presumed to 
interfere. It is more in favour of Aristoplianes 
to remark that, in ages much better qualified 
to judge of his merits than any modern times 
can be, he has been thought to unite all the pe- 
culiar elegancies of the Attic muse with an ini- 
mitable talent for wit and humour. 'I’he most 
eloquent of the Greek fatliers, St Clirysohtom, 
thought so highly of his st>le, that he always 
slejit with his woiks under his pillow ; and the 
learned Madame Dacier was scarcely less en- 
thusiastic. 'I’he exact time of his deatJi is not 
known ; but it is asceitained that he survived 
the expulsion of the thirty tyrants hy’riii as) buliis. 
The best editions of Aristojihaiies aie those of 
Kuster, Amsterdam, 17 10, folio ; 13erglcr,176(), 
vols. 4to ; iJruTick. Strasbiirg, l/Ud, vols. 
Itvo : Invonii/i, Leiphic, 2 vols. tivo, 17i)l. An 
English version of “ 'I'he Clouds” has been 
])ubhsbed by Cumberland, and of some of his 
other comedies more recently by Mitchell. — 
Vossiu^, A owe. Diet, Ili.st. lid, 

AlllSrOTLK, one of tin* most celebrated 
jihilosophers of Greece, and tlie founder of the 
I'eiipatelic sect, was born at Stagyra, a town 
of 'I'lirace, J3.(’. 384, being the son of Nico- 
maehus, plusician to Amjntas king of Mace- 
don. Ills paieiits dying during his childhood, 
he was brought up by Trovenus of Atarna in 
Mysia, and at the age of seventeen breamo 
the discijde of i’lato, who used to call him 
“the mum*' of his school. Lpon the iiisuf 
fu lent evidence of Aristoxenus, who regarded 
him with pcu'sonal enmity, Aristotle is said to 
have treated his aged master with disiespect 
and ingiatitude, by setting up a rival school 
during Ids life-time. 'I'lie accusation is how- 
ever refuted by oilier authorities, and is fur- 
ther discountenanced by the fact of his Jionour- 
ing riato by a funeral eulogy, and erecting a 
monument to his memory. On the election of 
Speusipims to the vacant i hair of the academy, 
Aristotle retired from Atliens, and went to 
reside wntli Ids friend Ilermias, king or goverior 
of Atania; and when in the secpiel that ruler 
w'as tak(*n prisoner and put to death by Ar- 
taxerxes king of Peisia, he graudully married 
his sister Pythia, then reduced to poverty by 
his mill, and took up his residence at Mitylene. 
A short time after these events, Philip of 
Macedon, impressed by his great fame, re- 
spectfully invited him to superintend tlie edu- 
cation of his sou Alexander, w’hich office he 
accepted, and fulldlod m such a manner as to 
acquire the fiieiid.sldp of botli father and son. 
According to JMutarch and Aulus Gellius, 
Alexander was not only instructed by lus great 
preceptor in eloquence, physics, ethics, and 
politics, but even in tlie more abstruse or 
esoteiie doctrines of his jihilo.sojihy, including 
metaphysics. In recompense of the merits of 
Aristotle, who attended to the instruction of 
Alexander for five yeais, king Philip rebuilt 
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die town of Stagyra, which he had dismantled, 
and restored the inhabitants to tlieir former 
privileges. Upon the accession of Alexander 
to the throne of IMacedon, Aristotle declined 
to accompany him on his grand exj)edition into 
Asia, but left wdth him his kinsman Callis- 
thenes, and returned after a long absence to 
Athens. 1’his separation did not produce any 
coolness between them ; but on tlie contrary, 
in order to furnish Anstoile with matmals for 
his ^Natural History, Alexander supplied him 
with a great vanety of animals, collected at 
a vast expense from different countries. On 
the subsc(]ufnt disjn-ace of Callistlieiies, a 
mutual alienation indeed took place, but 
appears not to liaAe led to any actual ill 
offices. At Athens, Aristotle found tlie aca- 
demy occupied hy Xenocrates, but obtained 
leave from the magistrates to occupy the 
Lycasum, a large open building in the suburbs 
of the city, previously used for military exer- 
cises. Here, about 3o5 Ih C. he opened a 
scliool, and founded a new sect of ]>liiIosoplicis ; 
and as he usually walked as he lectured, his 
followers were called l'erip«iteties, and bis sys- 
tem the Peripatetic plnlosojdiy. Ihe supe- 
riority of Aristotle’s abilitit'S, and llie novelty of 
his doctrines, as usual, created him rivals and 
enemies ; and after having taught for tlinteen 
years m the Lycaium with the Inghest reputa- 
tion, he was accusetl by Eurymedon, a pnest, 
of impiety. The express nature of this ac- 
cusation IS not known , but, according to Dio- 
genes Laertius, it consisted in some alleged 
prostituaoii of divine honours to his deceased 
friend Hermias. W hatever the nature of the 
charge, perceiving that his situation resem- 
bled that of Socrates, lie withdrew with a few 
of his friends to Cbalcis, after dehvonng, ac- 
cording to A’lian, tins jiitby remark : “ I am 
not willing to give the Athenians an occasion 
of being a second time guilty of injustice 
against philosopy.” He remained Rt Chalcis 
until liis death, the niainier of which is vari- 
ously repoitcd ; but nothing seems certain ex- 
cept tlie fact that he expiied in that city m the 
114th Olympiad, or 13. C. .•32,S, m the sixty- 
third year of his age. Aiistotle ■was twuc’e 
married ; first, as before observed, to P) thia, 
the sister of Hermias, and afterwards to Her- 
pilis, a native of Stagyra, by whom he bad a 
son called Micomaclius. In his person he w as 
slender and of middle stature j he had a shrill 
voice, small eyes, and — if the bust found at 
Home ^by Ui sinus be authentic — a prominent 
nose. liis constitution w’as delicate, but he 
corrected the natural weakness of lus stomac h 
by temperance. As the enemies of this great 
man appear to have been able to muster up 
nothing against him beyond vague and susju- 
cious imputations of impiety, it is fair to con- 
clude tliat nothing more specific could be sup- 
plied . His services to his country and gratitude 
to his early friends aLd benefactors arc on re- 
cord ; and his love of truth is emphatically 
expressed by the adage commonly ascribed to 
him, “ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, magis 
tamen arnica veritas.” Of the vast extent of 
his inU lh*et, bis w'litiiigs remain an indubitable 


testimony : they may be classed under the ae- 
veral heads of rhetoric, poetry, politics, ethica, 
physics, matliematics, logic, and metaphysics. 
On rhetoric he has wiitten three books, in 
which the principles of eloquence are iaves- 
tigated with so much de})th of thought and 
accuracy of arrangement, as to form the basis 
of all that has been since afforded by Quin- 
tilian, Cicero, and later WTiters, On j)()Ctry 
he fiirmshes a correct analysis of the consti- 
tuent parts of tlie drama and*^ the ejae, the i.hief 
excellence of w'hich consists in the scholastic 
precision and philosophical closeness with 
which the subject is liaiulled, w'lthout any 
address to the jiassions or imagination. On 
politics, although the oj unions of Aristotle 
may not very closely appl^ to modem tiieories 
and fonns of goveriiinent, they still possess a 
general value, 'fhe leading doctmie of ins 
“ethics*' is, that virtue (onsists in an avoid- 
ance of two extremes, the one of which is vi- 
cious through excess, the other through defect. 
His morality is less fanciful tlian that of Plato, 
and less pure than that of Socrates, receiving 
a w'oildly tinctuie from his residence in the 
court of Philip. Of logic Aiistotle may be 
almost deemed the inveutoi — of the art of syl- 
logistic retisomng especially; and whatever 
may now be thought of itt» absolute utility, it 
■W’as in itself a great efioit of ingenuity, 'ihe 
mathematical pieces of Aristotle which have 
refiched us are deemc'd imjierfect, and less 
valuable than his olbc r labouis. His “ jdiysics** 
partake of tlie defec ts ol all the anc lent sc hools, 
but yet contain, especially in the history of 
animals, many useful destnjaions, the result 
of much accuiate obsercati.m. \\ ith respect 
to tlie seat or principle of animal and ralioual 
hfe, he wisely chose to einjdoy himsell in de- 
fining its faculties rather than in ex])laiiung its 
specific nature ; and w hether he deemed it 
immortal or otheiwise does not ajipear. Un- 
der the tide of “ nietiiphysics,” winch he calls 
tlie “ First PLiloso))hy,” he treats of ontology, 
or the doctrine of Being, and speaks of a 
“ First Cause oi Movc*r,” which he conceives 
to be simyile intciligeuce or Cod, tliat by the 
exertion of its cneigy originates motion, and 
is i>eipetually and necessarily occujned in 
doing so. Attending to the general c hums of 
the philosophc'r, he is douhtlcss the first in 
the class of eminent inqiui'-rs wiio, pic*\ious to 
the introduction of the inductive jdiilosophy, 
sought, by an acute and elaborate exertion of 
pure intellect, to elicit results and discoveries 
to which mind alone, without exjieninent, can 
never be adequate. It follow^s that, in tliose 
branches of inquiry winch are in their nature 
more reflex, meditative, and critical, he most 
excels, possessing a jnofouiid and penetrating 
genius and a w^onderful ])o\ver of classification, 
definition, and analysis. IS either can it be 
denied that he j>ossessc‘d an extensive ac- 
quaintance with natuiril objects, and was a 
fur more diligent obseiver of physical and 
moral phenomena than most of the philoso- 
phers wiio jireceded him : thus, while the sub- 
tiltics of his metaphysics and of his logic are 
of little value, his descripfioiis in natural plii- 
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Iosop 1 i 3 ^ and liis obHeivation* on political, 
moral, and cnucal subjects, form a valuable 
treasure. After all therefore, the com})arative 
solidity of his labours, as compared with those 
of his predecessors, is exceedingly conspi- 
cuous ; and he was a sort of Bacon in his own 
day, who, strange to say, was called a dan- 
gerous iimovator by a similar class of religious 
and pedantic alarmists to that by which the 
decline of his philosophy was so long resisted. 
As to the extravagant admiration of him during 
llie long twilight of the middle ages, it is to 
be principally attributed to the weapons fur- 
nished by liis dialectics for attack and defence, 
in those airy disputes concerning the Trinity, 
the relation of its three persona to each other, 
the procession of tlie Holy Ghost, the intri- 
cacies of grace, predestination, and free-will, 
together with a thousand other points, here- 
tical and orthodox, in regard to which men 
can never think alike, and yet can seldom wdth 
patience differ. So intimate an union w'as 
established between the Perijiatetic phiIoso[»hy 
and the Christian rehgioii, that Aristotle be- 
came the interpietei, and even the judge of 
JVul, and second only to Jesus Christ. All 
this has been a stage in the history of civiliza- 
tion, although difhcult to he regarded as a ne- 
cessary one. Ills fame was also doubtless verj 
great lu the ancient woild, although his writ- 
ings appear to have been soon neglected ; and 
when, having been Imiied in a cave by 'I'lieo- 
}»hrastus, his heir and successor, they were 
n*covered by Apeliicon, and sent by S^lla to 
Boine, few pel sons attached themselves to his 
sect, although Cicero undertook to ex 3 >lain 
a portion of his labours. Ihider the Cajsars 
his philosophy revived, and was kept alive 
until seized with so much avidity as a weapon 
of (jliiistiaii waifare. lUs school, notwith- 
standing certaiii attempts to restore it under 
other names, is now however to all practical 
puT])Oses defunct ; and rorn no longer neglect 
substantial knowledge in purMiit of the jdian- 
toms and absti actions of the Peripatetics; 
which liowever, like all other established 
errors, w'cre long tenaciously maintained and 
defended by juTsecution and bloodshed. 
The principal writings of Aristotle have se- 
parately passed through various editions. Of 
his entire works the jirincipal aie — "Editio 
Prmceps,” in Greek, Aldus, (> vols. folio, I49.> ; 
of Casaubon, Lugd. 15SX), 2 vols. folio ; 

and of Duval, Pans, 1629, 16 .j 1. An English 
version of Aristotle’s ‘*JAhics and Politics*’ 
has been sujiphcd by Dr Gillies, % vols. 4to, 
1791 ; of his treatise “ On Goveniment,” by 
Mr Ellis, 4to. 1778 ; and of his “ Poetics,” by 
Mr Pye, in 1788, and Mr Twining, in 1789. 
A translation of Ins ‘ ‘ Metaphysics,” by Mr Tho- 
mas Taylor, was also published in 1801. As to the 
commentators on Aristotle, they are innumera- 
ble ; a fact whicli, combined with the distortion 
of his philosophy to purposes wdiich he could 
never have contemplated, furnished Swift with 
a neat piece of satire in liis Gulliver. I’he 
■hade of Aristotle is first made to appear by 
the governor of Glubhdubnb, and then those 
of his various commentators, w ho w'ere regarded 
Bioo. Dict.- -No. Vin. 
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by him as ulier ttravg*-f»> — Brucker* Stanley, 
Aikius G. Diet, 

AUlSTOXENUS. There were two ancient 
musicians of this name, the one, nsmame 
SELiMJNrius,flonnshed in the 28th Oly mpiad, 
and is quoted by Eusebius; the second, and 
most celebrated of the tw'o, was bom at ra-ren- 
tum, three hundred years later, and about :>50 
before the Chrir.tian a*ra. He w'as a philo- 
sopher as wrell as a musician, and a pupil oi 
Aristotle. Although he lias the credit of 
having composed 4j3 volumes on diflereiit 
subjects, only three of them, his Harmonic 
Elements,” (considered the oldest musical 
treatise in the w'orld) are now' extant. Meur- 
sius printed an edition of it at Leyden in 1016, 
4to. In the w'orks of Anstoxenus, in the 
midst of much repetition and apparent cor- 
ruption of the text, there is to be trciced an 
Ariatotelian precision and accuracy, not to be 
found in musical writers of a much later date. 
Moreri, Burnett's Hist, aj Mus, 

AKIUS, a presbyter of the church of 
Alexdiidjid in tlie fourth century, was, ac- 
cording to Eiiiphauius, a native oi Lyina, a*id 
to Photius, of Alexandria. Of his eaily life 
few particulars are knowm ; but in the j)reKicy 
of Alexander, in contradiction to an harangue 
from that hisho}i, alfirining that the Father and 
the Son w’cie of the same essence, he main- 
tained that the Son was essentially distinct, 
and did not exist tioni all eternits, but w as 
created out of nothing bv the w ill of the Fat her. 
'fins being an age of contioversy, the doc- 
trine of Alius soon found ])aitizaim; and 
Alexander, observing with tli‘'pleasure the 
grow'th of opinions w hich he doomed here- 
tical, called a council in Alexandria of the 
bishops of Egypt and Lybia, in which the 
tenet of Anus w’as condemned, wiiile Arius 
himself, and the clergy wiio adhered to him, 
were excommunicated from the church, and 
expelled tlie city. He withdrew' into Pa- 
lestine, w'here, sujiported by numerous and 
respectable followers, among wiiich w’ere 
several of the bisho]>s of Asia, he exhibited 
considerable fortitude. J’be clergy being di- 
vided, the contest w'as carried to such a ridi- 
culous excess, as to furnish matter for ludi- 
crous exposure in the public theatres, 'Fhe 
emperor Constantine, stiuckw’ith tlie absurdity 
of the conflict, assumed the oftii e of modera- 
tor, and — possibly in the hrst jilace following 
his ow'n unbiassed judgment — called such dis- 
tinctions cobwebs, which how'ever useful as 
exercises of ingenuity for the learned, ought 
not to be made a subject of popular con- 
tention. His priestly advisers however gra- 
dually found means to convince liim of the 
importance of the subject ; and in the year 
325 he assembled three hundred bishops at 
the celebrated Council of Nice, in order to 
settle it. Here, it being decided that Christ 
was consuhi>tantial with the father, the Nicene 
Creed w'as signed as the t stab'lished formulary 
of orthodox belief, and tiie doctrine of Arius 
was condemned, and himself banished into 
the remote province of I IJyncum. An ai gry 
edict followed, in winch his adherent wens 
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ctigmatized with the name of Porphyrians, and the letters addressed to her by the celebrated 
his writings were ordered to be burnt. So Grotius. — Biog, Univenelle* 
little honrever did Constantine know his own ARKWRIGHT (Sir Richard) an Eng- 
mind in this matter, that Eusebius of Nico- lish manufacturer, the contriver of tliat won- 
media, by means of a presbyter who enjoyed derful piece of mechanism, used by cotton 
the confidence of the Emperor’s sister, con- manufacturers, called the spinning frame ; 
vinced liim that the conduct and faith of Arius which, when put in motion, performs the 
had been misrepresented. Upon this infor- whole process of spinning, leaving to man 
mation, the Emperor recalled him from banish- the office only of supplying the material, and 
ment, and recommended the bishops then as- of joining or piecing the thread when it hap- 
sembled at Jerusalem, who were for the most pens to break. The extraordinary person to 
part concealed Arians, to re-adinit him into whom we owe tlie compilation and comple- 
the community of the church. Nothing now tion into a connected whole of the different 
remained to complete the triumph of Arius, parts of this invention, was bom at IVeston in 
but that he should be restored to the church Lancashire, in the year 1733. In the year 1760, 
of Alexandria, from which he had been he lived at Bolton-le-Moors in the same 
ejected ; but Athanasius, who by the death county. At this time he was a barber, but 
of Alexander had become bishop of that see, soon after he travelled through the country, 
steadily refused. At Constantinople however, buying human hair. Living in a manufactur- 
a day was appointed, by the express command ing distrirt, his attention was drawn to the 
of the Emperor, for the solemn re-admission of operations carrying on around him ; and hear- 
Arius into the communion, when, according ing from every one complaints of th«> dcfit’ient 
to the historian Socrates and to Athanasius, on supply of cotton yam, assisted by tlie inge- 
tliat same day, as he was walking in the city, nuity of one John Kay, a clock maker of 
on retiring to obey a sudden call of nature, he W^arrington, he set about contriving a plan 
discharged liis entrails, and died on tlie spot, for changing the mode of spinning. He had 
Tills detail of the affair of course is doubted ; great difficulty in giving his ideas a practical 
and, as Mr Gibbon observes, Those who form, from Ids total want of mechanical skill 
press the literal narrative of the death of Arms and experience ; and his important discovery 
must make tlieir option between poison and was likely to have been lost to the world, 
miracle.” The tenets of Arius call for no re- from his not being able to find any person 
mark here : the ciedit of considerable talents willing to embark the capiud that w'as neces- 
and leandug has not been denied him, and the sary to give the undertaking a fair trial. At 
incidents of his life afford no prcbumption that last, he however prevailed on Mr Smalley 
he W'as not a firm and conscientious adherent of Preston to afford him jiccuniary assistance, 
of what he deemed the truth. It does notap- to enable him to build a factory, but being 
fiear that he wrote much beyond small pieces driven from Lancashire by the fear of violence 
ill verse, for the instruction of the more igno- from those who earned their subsistence by 
rant, one of which, entitled “Thalia,” is spoken the old mode of spinning, he removed in 1768 
of by Athanasius as abounding in coarseness to Nottingham, where lie built a mill and used 
and buffoonery. Two epistles of Ids are now horses. Wldle at Nottingham, he prevailed 
albne extant. 'J’he theory of Anus did not upon the Messrs Wrights, bankers, to ad- 
expire w ith Idin, but in succeeding ages gra- vance him the suras of money necessary to 
dually yielded to the power and influence of enable him to go on with his experiments ; 
the Calliolic church on one side, and to Soci- but as these gentlemen found tlie amount 
iiiaiiism on the other. Among those who still required larger tlian they had expected, 
profess this system, his opiidoiis are also Mr Arkwright applied to Mr Need of 
much modified ; and it is evident that the doc- Nottingliam, as a person likely, from his be- 
trinal extremes of tlie express divinity or hu- ing already engaged in other patent disco- 
manity of Christ will sooner or later divide the veries, and acquainted with such undertakings, 
religious world, to the exclusion of the less to take a share in the advantage in lieu of them, 
perceptible distinctions either of Arius himself Mr Need desired liim to carry the model of his 
or of those who are still called after liim. — machine to Mr Strutt of.Derby, his partner in 
Bayle, Ltardner, Mosheim, Gibbon. the stocking patent, by whose report he would 

ARKENHOLZ (John) a native of Helfing- be guided. Mr Strutt, a man of great me- 
fors in Sweden, bom 1695, died 1777. While chanical skill, seeing at a glance the merit of 
on his travels, he wrote a sharp attack on car- the invention, and how litUe was reijuired to 
dinal Fleury, then at the head of affairs in render it complete, told Mr Need that he 
France, in a publication entitled Considera- might with great safety close with Mr Ark- 
tions sur la France par rapport a la Suede wmght ; tlie only thing wanting to liis model 
on which that minister lodged a complaint being an adaptation of some of the wheels to 
against him with the Swedish govemmenu He each other, which, from a w'ant of skill, the 
was appointed to the post of secretary of fi- inventor, with all his powers of contrivance, 
nance in 1743, and three years afterwards put had not been able to accomplish. In the year 
in charge of Uie cabinet of cariosities collected 1769, therefore, Mr Arkwright obtained bis pa- 
at Cassel. A History of Gustavus Adolphus, tent for spinning with rollers ; and Mr Need 
written by him, appeared some time after his and Mr Strati became his partners in the con- 
decease, in 2 vols. 8vo. He also published cems to be carried on under it. He erected 
Memoirs of Christina queen of Sweden, vrith his first mill at Nottingham, which lie worked 
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by a horse power ; but this mode of giving for recreation, and never gave up the panrait 
motion to the machinery being expensive, he of what he deemed uaeiuU The originality and 
in the year 1771 built another mill at Crom- comprehension of his -^ere perhaps 

ford, in the parish of Wirksworth, in the marked by nothing more strongly the 
county of Derby, which was turned by a water judgment with which, although new to busi- 
wheel, after the manner of Messrs Lombe’s ness, he conducted the great concerns his as- 
■ilk mill at Derby. At tliis time the jenny siduity gave rise to, and the systematic order 
spinners were earnestly employed in improv- and arrangement which he introduced into 
ing the machines used for carding and roving ; every department of his extensive works. Hi* 
and many ingenious contrivances were found plans of management, which must have been 
out to shorten those operations. Mr Ark- entirely his own, as no establishment of a si* 
wright kept an attentive eye on these con- milar nature then existed, were universally 
trivances, and by combining a number of them adopted by others ; and after long experience, 
into a series of engines, he formed a complete they have not yet, in any material point, been 
system of carding and roving by macliinery, altered or improved. To conclude, he de- 
fer which he took out a second patent, dated served well of his country, and was one great 
December 16, 1775, and in 178J he com- means of forwarding her manufactures. To 
menced actions against a number of per- combine, to arrange, to put in execution, 
sons for invading it. Only one cause was though secondary to the merits of original in- 
tried, that against Colonel Mordaunt in the vention — to which he probably had a much 
court of King’s Bench, in July, 1781. Co- better claLn than the jealousy of his rontem- 
lonel IMordaunt’s defence was, that Mr Ark- poraries would concede to him — arc nevorthe- 
wright had not fully communicated his inven- less necessary to the perfec tion of art. ^Vith- 
tions in the specification as rc'cpiired by law, out him, the water-frame would probably have 
and that therefore the patent was invalid, had a slow and terhous introduction, or might 
Several witnesses proved to the satisfaction of have perished with its author, and been lost 
the judge and the jury, that, instead of dis- to the world. Sir Hii hard ArkwTight died at 
closing his inventions in the specification, he Cromford in Derbyshire, in August, 17‘)2, 
had described them in a confused and uiun- aged fifty-nine . — Oi initial Commnnicalwn, VaU 
telligible inannor ; and a verdict was in conse- ARLAIJD (.Iamis Aviovv) a nati\e of 
quence given against him. In February, 178.), Geneva, bom in 1668, died 174J. He at- 
nearly four years after the first trial, which iained to great perfection m the ait of paint- 
overturned the jiatent, a second action »^’as ing. A cojiy of his chef d'anirre, the subject 
tried in the court of Common Pleas, in which of which is .Jupiter’s amour with ]..eda, sold 
Mr Aikwright brought a number of artists to for six hundred guineas, in Loudon, in his 
prove, that they could make machines from life time ; but no offers could tempt him to 
his specification ; in consequence of which he jiart with the original, which, in a fit of eii- 
obtained a verdict, 'nds verdict producing thusiasm, he at length anatomically cut to 
great alarm among many who had at a great pieces. He taught tlie Regent duke of Orleans 
expense erected machines for cotton-spinning, drawing, and was much esteemed by that 
from wliom an acknowledgment of so much prince, who assigned him apartments at St 
a spindle was demanded, m order to settle Cloud. — Pilkingtnn. 

the dispute, a process on icire facias was ARLOITO, an Italian droll of the clerics^ 
brought against Mr Arkwright in the court of professiou, was born at Mugello near Florenco 
King’s Bench, in which the whole question in 1:195. His natural talent of diverting in 
was brought to issue, not only on the point of conveisation by humour and repartee, not only 
the unintelligibility of his specification, but on obtained him church preferment, but rendered 
the less teclinical and more important ground him acceptable to such men as Lorenzo and 
of his not being liimself the inventor of the Guiliano de Medici. He filled Italy and other 
machines foi wliich he had obtained a pa- countries unith stories of his pleasantries and 
tent. The ablest lawyers of the time, amongst singularities, which anecdotes partake of the 
whom were Mr Bearcroft, Mr Serjeant coarseness of tlie age. After his death, a col- 
Adair, Mr Baron Wood, the late Mr .Tustice lection of his jests, adventures, and witticisms, 
Chambre, and Lord Erskine, all then leading was made under the title of “ Facetie, Fabuli, 
counsel, were arrayed on each side. After et Motti, del Piovano Arlotto, Prete Fioren- 
a long, minute, and ably conducted trial, a tino,” which has been often reprinted. lie 
verdict was given agaiust Mr Arkwright, died in 14Q3,~^Turatmchi, Nouv. Diet, Hist, 
which, upon a subsequent motion for a new ARMELLINI (Mariano) a learned Bene- 
tiial, being held by the court to be perfectly sa- dictine of Ancona, bom in the latter part of 
tisfactory, judgment was finally given against the 17th century, died 1737. His works are, 
him in November, 1785, and the patent can- ** llie Life of Saint Mai^aret Corradi,” pub- 
celled. On the attempted assassination of lished in 1726, 12mo ; ** Bibliotheca Benedic- 
his late majesty George III by Margaret Ni- tino Casiuensis,” in two parts, folio, 1731 ; 
cholson, Mr Arkwright presented an address “Three Catalogues of eminent Monks, Bishops, 
from the hundred of Wirksworth, and was Reformers,” &c. folio, 17:13 ; and a list of Ad- 
knighted. In the following year, 1787, he denda et Corrigenda to his former tlie 

was high sheriff of Derbyshire. The habits Bibliotheca BenedictinoCasinensis, folio, 173 'i. 
of thinking of this able and extraordinary man — Nouv, Diet. Hist. 

were intense; he seldom allowed himself time ARMINIUS, called the Deliverer of Ger- 

1 ^ 
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many, was t!ie son of Sigimer, a pow<>rml 
chieftain of the Catti. He served with great 
reputation among the Roman troops, and was 
rewarded by Augustus with tlie citizensliip and 
knighthood of Rome ; wiiich did not prevent 
him from fomenting the discontent prevailing 
among the German nations, and producing a 
wide confederacy for revolt. liy a train of 
artful suggestions, lie drew Varus, tlie Roman | 
commander on the Rhine, into an ambus- 
cade, where he perished with almost all his 
forces, A.D. 10. Germanicus marched with 
a powerful army to revenge the slaughter of 
Varus ; but it required more than one cam- 
paign, and several battles, before he obtained 
any decided advantage ; and at last Armi- 
nius fell a sacrifice only to the civil feuds m 
which he w’as involved with his owti country- 
men and kindred, by whom he was assassinated 
in the thirty-seventh year of his age. It is 
observed by Tacitus, that this cliief headed 
the armies of his country for twelve years, and 
contended, not like other kings, witli the juve- 
nile force of Rome , hut with its mature strength. 
He w^as long celebrated in the rude songs of 
his countrymen, and even received divine ho- 
nours under the title of the god Irmin. — 7a- 
citi Annul, Aikhi\ C, Diet, 

ARMINIUS or TIARIMENSEN (.Tames) a 
Christian divine and leader of the sect of Ar- 
miiiians or Remonstrants, was bom at Oude- 
water in Holland, in the year lo60. He lost 
bis father in his infancy, and was secretly 
educated by a priest favourable to the Reformed 
Religion, through whose liberality he became a 
student at Utrecht. On the death of his pa- 
tron he n* paired to Marpurg, but had scarcely 
vrived there, wdien he receiv^'d intelligence 
that his native town had been pillaged by the 
Spaniards. Distressed at this mtelligence, he 
immediately repaired to Holland, and found 
tliat his mother, sister, brothers, and otlier re- 
lations, had been put to the sword, lii all the 
anguish of gnef, he returned on foot to Mar- 
purg, and soon afterwards renewed liis studies 
in tlie university of Leyden. Here he obtained 
so much reputation, and w'as tliought so de- 
serving of encouragement by the magistrates 
of Amsterdam, that tliey sent him, at the public 
expense, to finish his studies at Geneva, where 
his chief preceptor in theology was Hieodore 
Beza. Adopting in pliilosophy tlie new doc- 
trines of Peter Ramus, he privately taught 
them, which innovation gave so much offence, 
that he was obliged to quit Geneva. He 
then took up his residence in Basil, where his 
talents for disputation were highly admired, 
and after a while again returned to Geneva, 
and acted with greater caution. Anxious to 
attend a celebrated lecture at Padua, he next 
▼isited Italy ; whifdi journey produced many 
false reports against him at Amsterdam of a 
predilection for popery. These being gradually 
dissipated by his zeal for the Refoi med Religion, 
Imd talents as a preacher of its doctrines, he 
was chosen by I,ydius, professor of divinity at 
Franeker, to undertake the refutation of a 
work written against Beza’s doctrine of pre- 
destination, Dofortunately for his employer, 
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Arminius was converted by the work whic 
he had undertaken to rerote. He honestly 
avowed his change of opinion, and renouncing 
the Calvinistic doctrine concerning the decrees 
of God and divine grace, maintained that tlie 
merits of Christ extended to all mankind, and 
that the grace necessary to salvation is attain- 
able by every one. As tliis was dissenting 
from the established doctrine, he would have 
been involved in much trouble, had not the 
magistracy protected him. After having ex- 
ercised the ministry in Amsterdam for fifteen 
years, notwithstanding his new convictions, he 
was elected professor of divinity at Leyden, 
where he openly declared his opinions, wlin h 
rapidly spread both among the clergy and laity. 
The adherents to the Calvinistic system, how- 
ever, caused him much vexation : he was se- 
veral times summoned to the Hague to give 
an accoimt of his doctrines, and his colleague 
Gomarus was among the most violent of ins 
enemies. These contests, witli the continual 
attacks on his reputation, at length impaired 
his healtli, and brought on a complicated disease, 
of which lie died in 1609. Ilic character of 
Arminius with posterity has been little affected 
by the calumny which assailed him while 
living, it being now generally admitted, tliat 
be was candid, amiable, sincere, and possessed 
of great integrity. He was also a friend to 
universal toleration, and established it as a 
fundamental jirincijile, that Christians aie ac- 
countable to (rod alone for their religious sen- 
timents. 1 lis followers, who obtaiiic d the name 
of Remonstrants from a petition which they 
addressed to the states of Holland in lotO, 
rapidly increased after tlie decease of their 
leader, botli in number and consequence, and 
included some of the first men in Holland, as 
Barneveldt, Iloogerbeets, and Grotius,the latter 
of whom visited England to remove the pre- 
judices of archbishop Abbot and James 1 — (sc'e 
article A bsot). The subsequent condemnation 
of them by the synod of Dort, and persecution 
under prince Maurice, are a very disgraceful 
portion of Dutch history. The Amiiuians still 
remdiii a distinct sect in Holland ; and it is 
scarcely necessaiy to add that, particularly from 
the time of Laud, the opinions of Arminius 
have been csjioused by the predominant party 
in the church of England. Editions of the 
whole of the writings of tins divine W’ere 
publl^lied in one volume, 4to, Leyden, Ibii'P ; 
Frankfort, 16. >1, 1634 ; and often afterwards. 
'Die princifial piece in this collection, entitled 

Dissertationes de Divorsis Christianae lltdi- 
gionis Capitibu.s,*’ will afford the best speci- 
men botli of tlie doctiine and style of this emi- 
nent controveisialist . — Brandt [list, Vet,Armiu, 
MoiJieim, 

ARMSTRONG M.D. (.Tohn) a poet and 
physician, was bom about 1709, at Castleton 
in Roxburghshire, where his father was mi- 
nister. He studied for tlie medical profession 
at Edinburgh, and took his degree in 173S?. 
He settled in London, wdiere he ajqieared in 
tlie cap^'ity both of author and physician, a 
conjunction which is seldom favourable lo mm b 
progress in the latter charactcT. His fiist pub- 
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fication wm a humorous attack upon empirics, 
in the manner of loician, entitled *• An Essuy 
for abridging the Study of Physic.” He fol- 
lowed this, in 1737, with a serious professional 
essay on a prevalent disorder, and soon after 
appeared his well-known poem entitled “ The 
Economy of Love,” which met with a success 
that in the sequel was possibly more iiqurious 
to the author than otherwise, llegarded in a 
literary jioiiit of view, it is an elegant and vi- | 
gorous performance ; but although pruned of 
much of its luxuriance in a second edition, a 
license, inseparable from the autlior’s mode of 
considering the subject, has excluded it from 
the more reputable collections of poetry. Jii 
1744 he published his leading W'ork, a didactic 
poem entitled **The Art ol preserving Health,'* 
and at once established a literary reputation 
that his subsequent efforts weie scarcely suf- 
ficient to sustain. His next {iroductions, a 
poem “ On Jienevolence,” and “ Taste, an 
Epistle to a Young Critic,” w’ere little no- 
ticed ; but greater success attended a jirose 
volume, displaying considerable humour and 
knowledge of the world, called “ Sketches or 
Essays on various Subjects, by Lancelot 'J’em- 
ple, Esq,” 1768. I'he celebrated John Wilkes 
w'as &u])posed to have had some share in this 
producUoii. In 1760 Dr Armstrong was ap- 
pointed physician to tlie army in Germany, 
from which country he wrote ** Day,” a poem, 
and an “Epistle to John Wilkes, Esq.” A 
reflection ujion Churchill, in this letter, drew 
from the latter a severe retort in his “ J oumey.” 
Party and national animosity now ran so high, 
that a native of Scotland could scarcely remain 
on terms of intimacy with an opjionent of the 
court; and in consequence the interiouise ter- 
minated between Y\ilkes and Dr Aimstrong. 
At the (leace of 17 6 J he returned to London, 
and resumed the practice of physic ; but his 
indolent, reserved, and inde[M*ndent temper 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to his suc- 
cess. In 1771 he made the tour of Italy in 
company with the late Mr Fuseli, of winch 
tour he gave a short account under the name 
of Lancelot 'JVmjde. Ills last publication was 
“ IMi'dical Essays," in winch he accounts for 
Ins liinited jiractice, and (omplains of the 
critics. 1 le died in 1779, leaving considerable 
savings fiom a vei \ hunted income. 'The jKM*ti- 
<'al lejmtation of Aimstrong rcAls almost exclii- 
sivi-l\ on his “ Art of ])ieser\ing Health,’* one 
of the best didai tic }>oems in the English lan- 
guage, in which he thinks boldly, feels strongly, 
and exjiresses himself }>octically. 'Jiie fact 
must not be omitted, that he contributed 
to i'homson’s admirable poem of “ 'Jiie Castle 
of Indolence,” the fine stanzas describing 
the diseases to winch the votaries of indolence 
become martyrs. He is also himself depicted 
there in the sombre personage wiio “ thanks 
heaven the day is done,** a sketch whith but 
V)0 correctly jiourtrayed the morbid sensibility 
that preyed on his temper, obscured his good- 
ness of heart, and cramped bis intellectual 
energies. — Hiog. Brit, Aikin*s O, Ping. 

AKMY \E (Lady Marx') h lady eminent 
Inr hei learning and piety, as well as lank, in 
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the 17th century. She was the wift* of Si 
\\ ilhamArmyne, and daughter to Henry, fourth 
son of George Talbot earl of Shrewsbury. She 
was well read both in the ancient and modem 
languages, and left behind her several monu- 
ments of her munificence in hospitals and other 
charitable foundations. Her death took place 
in 1675. — Ballard* s British Ladies. 

ARNALD (Richard) a clerg}'man of the 
church of England and a native of London. 
He was brought up at Bishop Stortford gram- 
mar-school, whence he proceeded, in 1714, to 
Bene’t college, Cambridge, but quitted it lor 
a fellowship at Emanuel in 1720. He was tlie 
author of a very learned “ Commentary on the 
Apochryphal Books,” and died in 1766. — Ai- 
chols* Hist, of Leicestershire. 

ARNALL (Wii.mam) a political writer 
during the administration of Sir Robert V\ al- 
pole. He w’as bred an attorney ; but began, at 
the early age of twenty, to write political pa- 
pers, and sucteeded Coricanen in the “ British 
j Journal.” 1 1 is principal paper W'as the “ Free 
I Biiton,’* in defente of the measures of Sir Ro- 
j bert Walpole ; and, according to the repoil of 
j the secret committee, lie received no Jess than 
11,000/. in four years from tlie treasury. Dr 
Warton thought that he jiossessed considerable 
talents, altbougli vain and careless; but Mr 
Coxe is of opinion that, in common with all 
Walpole’s writers, he w'as altogeilier iiiitde- 
quatc to tlie task of combating J*ultoney, Bo- 
iingbroke, and ( ’hesterfiel J. > ailing into w’ant 
from Ins extravagance, tins young man tomn- 
nated Ins life in l741, aged only tw'enty -six. — 
Voxels Mnnous of 6ir Robert Walpole. Muty*s 
Che^tei field. 

AHA XL'D de Mercuil a Piox’en^’al poet 
ol the thirteenth century, w ho entered into tlie 
service of the x’lscouiit of Beziers, and fell vio- 
lently in love with the countess of Burlas his 
consort. After the l*latoiiic manner of tins 
spe( les of poetical attai hnient in the middle 
ages, he displayed Ins jiussions only in songs 
and sonnets, which he published in a book 
entitled, ‘Las Kecasteuas de sa Comtessa.” 
He died in 1220. — Jkog, Univeisclle, 

AUNAIU) (Francis) abbe of Grand 
Champ, a French mist ellaueous wTiter, was 
boin at Auhigiian near Carpeiiti-as, in 1721. He 
])ossessed considerable learning and taste, but 
xvas too much a man of the w’orld for the com- 
plete development of liis talents as a man of 
letters. He was employed in the “ JourDnl 
Fltranger," the “ Gazette Litteraire de TKu- 
rope," and contributed to various other joii- 
nals and collections. He w’as elected a mem- 
ber of tlie French Academy in 1771, and died 
in 1784. — Ibid. 

ARNAllD (Francis Thomas Makii' Ba- 
CULARD o’) a miscellaneous French WTiter, of a 
noble family, w'as bom at Paris in 171 o. 1 le 
was educated among the Jesuits, and in his 
youtli composed three tragedies, one of which, 
on the subject of the murder of iiilniiraJ Co- 
ligni on St Bartholomew’s day, re« (jiniiiended 
him to Voltaire, who gave bun a<l\ic<' and 
j pecuniary assistance. Some ol his caily mo* 

! ductions W’ere also faxourably noticed by Fra- 
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dcric of IVussia, who invited him to Berlin, 
and in some verses styled him his Ovid, to the 
excitement of much ridicule among the other 
vidts of the same circle. From Heilm he went 
to Dresden, and then returned to Paris. His 
writings, which are very numerous, consist of 
novels, poems and plays, of wliich there are 
two editions, one in £4 vols. 12mo, and an- 
other in 12 vols. 8vo. — Ibid, 

ARNAUD (G FORCE o’) a learned critic, 
was bom at Franeker in 1718, of a family of 
French refugees. At the early age of twelve 
he wrote Latin and Greek poems, wliich were 
much admired, and went afterwards to study 
at the university of Franeker. 15y the advice 
of his master, the celebrated Ilemsterhuis, 
he published, in 1728, Specimen Animad. 
Criticanun ad aliquot Scriptores Graicos,” &c. 
8vo, Harling, which in two years afterwards 
was followed by another volume. In 1732 ap- 
peared his learned dissertation ** De Diis ad- 
sesBoribus et coujunctis,” 8vo, Hague. Being 
recommended to study the law, he discovered 
so much ability in defending a thesis, “ De 
Jura servoniin apud Romanos,” that he was 
appointed lawr reader. In 1738 he published 
a volume of disquisitions on civil law, entitled 
“ VarijB conjectura;,** Franeker, 4to. and 
Lenwarden, 1744. On W’eilmg’s quitUng 
the university of Franeker for that of Leyden, 
Amaud wras appointed to succeed him, but died 
in his tiventy-ninth year, before ho could take 
possession. Various lesser pieces by this ex- 
traordinary young man appeared in the “ Mis- 
cellanea! Ob’servat.”of Amsterdam, and he also 
left behind him a dissertation on the family of 
Scsevola, published by Anitzcnius, Utiecht, 
1767. — Ibid. Saiii Onornasticm, 

ARNAULD (Antony) a French lawyer, 
bom at Paris in 1550, was attorney-general to 
Catherine de Medici. He obtained great re- 
putation by his pleadings against the Jesuits m 
1594. He wrote “ Anti l:^si»agnol,” printed in 
a collection of discourses on the present state of 
France, 1646, 12moj “ La Fleur de Lys,” 
1593, 8vo; “ Avis au Roi Louis XIII pour 
bien regner,” 1615, 8vo, Ac. He died m 
1619, leaving ten children out of tw'enty-two 
which he had by his one wife Catharine. — lb. 

ARNAULD D’ANDILLI (Robert) the 
eldest son of tlie preceeding, was bom at Paris 
in 1589. After holding some honourable of- 
fices, which he filled witli great reputation, he 
retired, at the age of fifty -five, to the convent 
of Port Royal, and there occupied himself 
with study and rural amusements, until his 
deatli in 1674, aged eighty- six. He translated 
the “ Confessions of St Augustin the “ Lives | 
of the Saints “ Josephus and the “ Works 
of St Theresa and dso wrote “ Memoirs of 
his Times,” and several other works. — BayU, 
Bioe, Universelle. 

ARNAULD (Antony) doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, was the twrentieth child of Antony Ar- 
nauld the advocate. He was bom in 1612, 
and studied at the college of Calvi, on the 
ruins of w'hich the Sorboime was built, and in 
1641 took bis doctor’s degree. In 1643 he 
published his treatise ” On Frequent Commu- 
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Inion,” which higli^y displeased the Jesuits, 
and the controversy between them and the 
Jansenists being at its height, he took part 
very zealously wdth tlie latter. For his writings 
on this side the question he was ex[>ellcd the 
Sorbonne, and he went into a retirement, 
tliat lasted twenty-five years, during which time 
he composed his various works on grammar, 
geometry, logic, metaphysics, and theology. 
When the controversy of tlie Jansenists was 
ended, he left his retreat, was presented 
to the King, kindly received by tlic pope’s 
nuncio, and still more so by the public. He 
now resolved to combat with the Calvinists, 
and published his book, entitled “ La I’erpe- 
tuite de la Foi,” which gave rise to the grand 
controversy between him and the minister 
Claude, 'fhe Jesuits however still remidned 
his implacable enemies ; and in 1679 their in- 
trigues again rendered it prudent for him to 
retire into tlie Netherlands, whence he at- 
tacked them with great acrimony. He died in 
1694 ; and his heart, at his own request, was 
deposited in the Port Royal. A catalogue of 
his works may be seen in Moreri, and a com- 
plete collection of them was published at Iau • 
sarnie, 1777, 1783, in 45 quarto volumes, no 
small proof of tlie adventurous sjiirit of modem 
book^eilers. They consist of belles lettres 
and philosophy ; his controversial writings 
respecting grace ; liis wntings against the 
Jesuits, and the Calvinists ; and his theologi- 
cal works. — Moreri, Bayle. 

ARNAULD (IIfnuy) brother of Robert 
and Antony, was bom at Paris in 1597, and 
in 1619 be was made bishop of Angers, He 
was an excellent prelate, a father to the poor, and 
a comforter of the afflicted ; who attentled to all 
his duties with the most unremitting attention. 
One of his intimates observing to him that he 
ought to take one day in the week for recrea- 
tion — “ Tell me the day on which 1 am not a 
bishop, and 1 will do so,” rejilied Arnauld. 
Ills negotiations at tlie court of Rome, where 
he was sent to quiet tlie disjmtes betni’cen popo 
Innocent X and Barberini, Were published so 
lately as 1748, Paris, 5 vols, 12mo, jiossibly in 
consequence of their abounding with curious 
anecdotes, related in the peculiar style which 
distinguislied all the Amaulds. — Biotr, Univ. 

ARNDT. I’liere were two brothc*rs of tliis 
name, (Christian and Joshua) who succes- 
sively fiUed the chair of logical proft'ssor at 
Rostock in Germany. CiiuisiiAN.the eldi^st, 
was bom in 1623. The works by winch he is 
principally known are — ** Observations on the 
tme use of I^ogic in Divinity,” 1650, 4to ; “ A 
Disseitation on the Pliilosophy of the An- 
tients,” also in quarto, prmted in the same 
year; and a political treatise, “ De priiicipiis 
constituentibus et conservantibus rempumi- 
cam,” 4to, 1651. He died in 1683. Joshua, 
liis brother, was bom at Gustrow in 1626, and 
died in 1685, being, in addition to his profes- 
sorship, chaplain to the duke of Mecklenburg. 
He is the author of a pedigree of the Scaliger 
family, 1648 ; “ A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,” 4to ; a volume of Sacred Mis- 
cellanies^ 8vo ; a treatise entitled “ Trutina 
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Statuum Europae Duels de Rohan/’ 8yo ; 

Lanieiia Sabaudfea,” 4to, and re- 

marks on Vavassour’s work “ De forma 
Christi/’ 8vo . — MorerL Biog, Universelle» 
ARNDT (Charles) son of Joshua, bom 
1 673, was a man of considerable learning, and 
at the time of his death (1721) Hebrew pro- 
fessor at Rostock. He published a life of his 
father in 4to, and several other learned works, 
among wliich are — ** Schediasma dc Phala- 
nde,” 4to, 1702 ; “ Schediasinata Riblio- 
tliecas Gra'cip difficilioiis /* “ Bibhotlieca 
pclitico-heraldica,” 8vo ; “ Systema Litera- 
rium,” 4to ; and a o,uarto volume of Philolo- 
gical Discourses. — lbid» 

ARNDT (John) a native of Rallenstadt in 
Anhalt, bom lo.*i5. Having officiated as a 
pastor, at Quedliiiburg, Riunswick and Islcben, 
lie at lengtli, tlirougli the favour of the duke 
of Brunswick l^unenburg, became m loll su- 
perintendent of all the cliurches in his duchy, 
with the valuable benefice of Zell. He is tlu* 
author of a work on “ True (Christianity,” jnib- 
lished in parts, the first in 160‘>, the lemaiiider 
in 1608. JMr Ro hm printed an English trans- 
lation of this treatise, whit h went through two 
editions, dated in 1712 and J720, both in 
three octavo volumes. John Anidt died in 
1621. — Ibid. Saxii Onomashcou, 

A RNK ('Fhom \s AuorsiiNE) Dr of music, 
was born in King-street, (Jovent-garden, where 
his father was an ujiholsterer. \'oung Arne’s 
niUMcal propensities very early developed 
themselves, much to the annoyance of his 
father, who designed him for the law, and with 
this view, after a short course of education 
at Eton, removed him to an attorney's office. 
By mere accident however, the ohl gentleman 
calling on a friend one evening, then engaged 
with a musical party at home, to his astomsh- 
meiit discovered liis ov^m son as tlic princijial 
violin ])layer. I’lie interference of this fnend, 
and the encomium passed upon the young 
man's abilities as a perforaier, finally drew 
from the father a reluctant consent to his fol- 
lowing music as a profession, in >Nhith h<* soon 
made ra])id jirogress. Dr Arne’s compositions 
are at once so numerous and so well known, 
that It would be equally difficult and unneces- 
sary to reca]>itulate them all. lliose which 
apjiear to have gained him tin* greatest repu- 
tation are — his conversion of Pielding’s “ 'J'ra- 
gedy of Tragedies, or the Life and Death of 
Tom Thumb the Great,” into a burletta, in 
which form it still keeps the stage ; the admi- 
rable manner in which he set Milton’s masque 
of Comus ; and, above all, his Artaxerxes, an 
opera paraphrased rather than tianslated from 
Mctastasio. Miss Brent, the onginal Mun- 
dane, was Ills pujiil ; and into this part esjie- 
cially he contrived to introduce all the divi- 
sions and difficulties of tlie Italian school, so 
that the character has ever since been consi- 
dered as the touchstone of the pretensions of 
every female singer that aspires to the first 
rank in English opera. The copy-right of this 
opera was sold for sixty guineas, the largest 
lum which had ever been given at that 
period for a piece of a siinilar description. | 
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The style of Dr. Anie’s me.odies cannot be 
said to be either Italian, English, or Ikotch, but 
I rather a happy amalgamation of the three. A 
modem critic of eminence has pronounced that 
Arne’s compositions exhibit a natural ease 
and elegance, a flow of melody which steals 
upon tlie sense, and a fulness and variety which 
satisfy without surprising by any new, af- 
fected, or extraneous modulation. He has not, 
It is true, the vigour of Purcell, but m secular 
music he must be allow'ed to have surpassed 
him in ease, grace and fertility. He appa- 
rently aimed only at pleasing, and he suc- 
ceeded. Dr Arne died in 1778, having ar- 
ranged for the stage upwards of thirty musical 
pieces. — Bumey\ Hist, of' Music. 

ARNE (Michael) son of the preceding, 
and, like his fatlier, a precocious miisic lan , but 
although many of his compositions are still 
favourites, he never attained the same emi- 
nence. in 1764, he produced “Ahmeiia,” 
an opera, at Drury Lane, wTitten in conjunc- 
tion with Ml Rattibhall, hut with imliflerent 
success. His “ Cymon,” subscijucntly brought 
out at the King’s nieatre, added more both 
to his reputation and profits. He is said to 
have had a strong turn tow’ards alchemy, and 
to have wasted inucli time and money in the 
search after the grand secret,” which un- 
profitable pursuit he had afterw'ards the good 
sense to renounce. — Ihog. Diet, of Music, 
ARNGRIM, see JONAS. 

ARNKilO ( Bartiioi OMi u ) the son of a 
blacksmith of Briscia in lAimbardy, horn l.'iS:!, 
died 1 .j 77. Having a turn for literature, he 
at the age of eighteen abandoned the humble 
business of hi" i.vther, to which he was brought 
up, and bU( c ivded so well in his studit s, as at 
length to obtain a doctor’s degree, wduch w'as 
conferred on him by the university of I’adua. 
'I'he study of medic me, to which he applied 
himself, jiroved however less congeni.il to his 
disposition than the service of the Muses, nor 
did he ever obtain half the reputation as a 
pliysician which he acipiired as a j)oet. He 
is the author of “ Lettere, Rime, e Orazione,” 
m -Ito ; Metc'oiia,” -Ito ; '*Lettuia letta 
publicamente sopra il sonetto del Petrarca,” 
8vo ; “ La Medicina d’Amore /’ “ Dicci Veg- 
lie degli ammcndati costunii dell* umana vita,” 
4to; and “ Jaj Rime,” tlie last published in 
one 8vo volume m l.i.ib. — Biog, V niierselle. 

AllNOBil'S, an African professor of rhe- 
toric at Sicca hi Numidia, in the third century. 
He embraced tlie Christian religion tvhile 
under persecution, and his work “ Adversus 
Gentos,” vs’liich is a formal defence of it, has 
been frequently repnntcd. — Mosheim. Lardner. 

ARNOLD, a monk and a reformer, bom at 
Brescia in Lombardy in the early part of tlie 
twelfth century. He w'as a pujul of tlie cele- 
brated Peter Abelard, and on his return from 
France promulgated the unpalatable dortrine, 
that temporaUties were inconsistent with ec- 
clesiastical vows and duties, and that all cle- 
rical persons enjoying such were of iicressity 
excluded from salvation. 'I’bese opmions 
were in 1139 pronounced ** heretical and dam- 
nable,” m a council held at the church of St 
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J olin l^ftteran, at vrliicli near a thousand pre- 
lates attended, pope Innocent 11 presiding in 
person. Arnold on this fled to Switzerland, 
wliere he remained until the death of that ])on- 
titt* favoured his return to Italy. Adrian IV, 
who succeeded to the papal chair, was not 
however more disposed to tolerate the Amold- 
ists than his predecessor ; and taking advantage 
of some popular ferment in which they were 
said to be implicated, he laid the whole city 
of Rome under an interdict till the obnoxious 
sect was expelled. Their leader retired into 
I’uscany ; but after a while returned again to 
Rome, and perished there by the liands of tlie 
executioner in — MoJieim, Berington^s 

Lije of Alfelard. Gihhov, 

ARNOLD (CiiiiisTOPurn) anativeof Nu- 
remburg, professor of history, rhetoric, and 
poetry, at Altorf, bom 1()27, died 1686. He 
was a man of great reading and information, 
having travelled much in England and other 
parts of Europe. He publislied — Oratio de 
.lano et Januario ** Ornatus ldngua> i.atina' 

" De Parasitis A Treatise on the Testimony 
of Jose])luis respecting Christ ; Epistola? ad 
blicolaum 1 leinsium “ Notse ad .1 oh. Ep.Wa- 
genselii commentnnum in Sotain and “ Ca- 
tonis Griunmatioi dicta cum commentano per- 
petuo,” Leyden, 165^2!. — Biog. Ihiiverselte. 

ARNOLD (John) an ingenious w'atch- 
maker of London, boni 17-41, author of several 
tracts illustrative of the print iples and recent 
improvements in his trade. TTie Board of 
Longitude voted him several premiums for re- 
[leated inventions, calculated to facilitate the 
more perfect mensuration of time, He died 
at Elthain in Kent, in 1799. — Gent. Mag. 

ARNOLD (Dr Samuki.) a composer of 
celebrity, born at London in 1739. His opera of 
the Maid of the Mill was long a favourite with 
the public, and is still occasionally jicrformcd. 
In his oratorios, of winch he wrote several, 
he was still more successful ; the “ Prodigal 
Son,” especially, being selected to form part 
of the ceremony at tlie installation of lord 
North as chancellor of tlie university of Ox- 
ford, in 1773, on which occasion an honorary 
degree W'as offered and refused by him till he 
had gone through the usual academical couise. 
Ten years afterwards, Dr Arnold was ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr Nares as organist to 
the chapel royal at St James's ; and in 1786 
lie gave to the world an edition of IlandePs 
works, as well as four volumes of Services and 
Anthems in Score. His death took place Oc- 
tober 22, 1802, in Duke Street, Westminster, 
at the age of sixty-three. — Biog. Diet, of Mm. 

ARNOLD (Tiiowas) an eminent physician 
of Leicester, bom 1742. He was celebrated 
for })is skill in administering to patients afflicted 
wiUi mental hallucination, and presided for 
many years over an establishment dedicated 
to their reception. He v/as a member of the 
colleges of I/>ndon and lulinhurgh, from the 
latter of which he received his first diploma. 
He is the author of several treatises on me- 
dical subjects ; among others, a ** Dissertation 
on Pleurisy,” 1766, 8vo ; “Observations on 
liuiauiiy.” “in two 8vo volumes, 1782; "A 
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Case of Hydrophobia succeMfully treated,^* 
1793 ; and “ Observations on the Manage- 
ment of the Insane,” 8vo, 1809. He died in 
1816. — Gent. Mag» 

ARNOLDK (Richard) an ancient English 
chronicler, was citizen of London, and lived 
about the year 1519. From bis own book it 
appears tliat he was a merchant trading to 
Flanders, lliis work, which has been some- 
times called “ T'he Customes of Loudon,” 
and sometimes Amolde’s Chronicle,” con- 
tains information respecting the magistrates, 
charters, municipal regulations, assizes of 
bread, &c. of the metropolis, and is mostly 
taken from a w'Ork of the same kind still among 
the Cottonian MSS. It was printed at An- 
t^v’er}), as supposed, in 1502, but the latest 
edition is that of London, 1811, forming part 
of a senes of English Chronicles, urulerLakeu 
by the leading booksellers. — B^'ejace to Lon- 
don lldition qi Anioide's Chronicle, 

ARNOl’L, bishop of Juseux, an eminent 
prelate in the twelfth century. He was pre- 
sent At the coronation of Henry H in England, 
and travelled there a second tune to effect a 
reconciliation between that king and Becket, 
in whuli effort he w-as unsuccesstul. He 
wrote several works and verses, which may 
be seen in the Bibhotlieca Patrum and in the 
Sjncelegium of D’Achen. Among these is a 
volume of letters, which are valuable foi tlie 
views tliey affoid of the history and manners 
[ ot the times. — Ditpin, Saiii Onamasticon, 

ARNOUL'I' (J i AN B A PI 181 k) a French ec- 
clesiastic, a member of the JesuitsM’ollege, 
bom in l()o9. He is principally known as the 
author, or latlier com]uler, of a work entitled 
“ JuC Precepteur,” on the model of which 
j Dodsley’s “ Preceptor’’ W'as afterwanU con- 
structed. Amoult’s woik W'as published in 
4-to, 1747. J’revious to tliis he had published 
an amusing collection ol the proverbs in ge- 
neral use among the Italians, SpaiUArds, and 
his otAii countrymen, which first a])]ieAied in 
173.1, and was re}>riiited in 1738, in one vo- 
lume 12ino. lie also WTote a “ Disseitatiun 
on Grace,” under the fit titious appellation of 
Dumont, a name wdneh he also })refixed to his 
“ Proverbs.” He died in 1753 at Besan^on. 
— Biog. Vm verselle. 

AllNTZEN IPS. 'J’here w^ere several learn- 
ed men of this name, nearly connected wuth 
each other in point of consanguinity, during 
the last century. ILnhy, the tather, was di- 
rector of the schools at Utrecht, Wesel, and 
Aniheim, and died in 1728. His eldest son, 
John, was born in 1702 at Wesel, and after 
comideting his education at Utrecht, became 
first director of the schools, and eventually 
professor of history and rhetoric at Niineguen, 
which latter situation he obtained in 1728. 
From this place he, in 1742, removed to 
Franeker, as successor to the learned B innann, 
and died there in 17.59. He published in 
1726 a treatise “ De uuptiis inter fratrem et 
sororem,” originally composed as an exercise 
for his doctor’s degree. His other writings are 
— “ Dissertationes de colore et tincturk coma- 
rum, et de visitate Romana Apostoli Pauli,* 
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8*^0 ; ‘ * An Oration on the Causut of the Corrap- 
tioii of Klo(|uencp./* 4to ; and another “ On the 
Selection of Authors for the Instruction of Vouth i 
ill Schools.” These, together with some Latin 
poems, were, after his death, collected and 
publislied by his eldest son. He also edited 
the works of Aurelius Victor, and the Panegy- ' 
lies of J^liny and Pacatus. He left one son 
(.lofiN IliMty), bom at Mmeguen in 17^34, 
The latter jmblished in 176:> sundry orations, 
collected under the title of “ Miscellanies,” 
and a work on the jurisprudence of the Me- 
tlierlands. He also edited the woiks of Se- 
dulius and of Arator, 8vo ; and the “ Panegyrici 
Veteres,” 2 vols. 12mo ; and died in 1797, ]iro- 
fessur of law at Utrecht, having previously 
held the same ajipointment at Groningen. 
C)j HO AiiNTZhMus, liis jiutenial uncle ( brother 
to John) was a native oi Anilieim, born 1703, 
and held successively the piofessoisljip ol the 
belles lettres at I trecht, Gouda, and Amster- 
dam. He ]iublished an edition of Gate’s Dis- 
tichs cum notis vanoium, a few orations, and 
a di.ssertatioii “ J)e IMilhaiio Aureo.” His 
death took place in 17()J. — lUoo. Untv ISuiu 
Oiit»nubtico}i, 

AHM’LPH, or LllMT.rilGS, a monk of 
Heauvais, afterwards bishop of Ilothester in 
the reign of Henry 1, to which see he ^^^ls 
raised in 1115, through the patronage of l/an- 
franc archbishop of Caiiterbuiy. He collected 
and digested an account of the various endow- 
ments, charteis, statutes, &,c. connected with 
the cathedral ove»- which he presided, a work 
well known to anticjuaries as the “ 1 ext us 
Hoflensis.” Sterne has made use of a curious 
f(»rm of excommunication, extracted fiom this 
hook, in his Tristram Shandy. An edition of 
it was printed by Mr Thorpe in lolio, 17 (>9. 
Krnulphus died in his 84tli jear, A.D. 1124. 
— Bnt, 

AHOMA'riU (.Tosipii) a native of As&im 
ill Italy, born in 15r»(i, took the degree of 
doctor of medicine at Padua, and practised 
physic more than half a century at Venice. 
He w'as the authoi oi a botaiin al treatise, pub- 
lished in 162.1, ‘Ito, ie])i lilted by Uiclit lu his 
select epistles in 1 (>62 at N ureinberg. A ti aiis- 
lation of it may be found in the ttvo hundied 
and eh'venth number of the I’hilosophual 
Transactions of the Ixoyal Society of London. 
He also entered into a hteiaiy control eisj 
w'lth Tasso, who ie]>lied to a woik of his, en- 
titled “ Hiposte alle considerazione di Ales- 
sandro Tassoni sojira le nine del Petrarca,” 
8vo. 1611. He died in loot). — Haller. Jiibl. 
Med. 

AKPINO (Josirii n’) a native of Rome, 
bom 1560. The juecocily of his talent foi 
])ainting caused him tti be employed, at a veiy 
early age, in ornamenting the Vatican, as as- 
sistant to the artists engaged in that design ; 
w'heai luckily attracting the attention of jiope 
Gregory Xlll, that pontiff not only made him 
a handsome allowance, but gave him every 
opportunity of perfecting liimself in his fa- 
vourite art. He aftei-w'ards rose to great emi- 
nence in the profession, and became a member 
of an order of knighthood. His death took 
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place in Ids native city m 1640, in his eightieth 
year. — Mirren. Pilkington. 

ARRIA, a Roman Lidy, immortalized by 
her elevated courage and conjugal affection 
wras the wife of Cajcina Pastus, a man of con- 
sular dignity, who joined Senbonianus in a 
rebellion against the emperor Claudius. When 
her husband, w^ho w'as taken and earned pri- 
soner to Rome, received orders to put liimself 
to death, Arria perceiving him hesitate, took 
a dagger, and plunging it into her bosom, drew 
forth the bloody w'eapon, and presented it to 
hei husband with these words, w^hich have ex- 
torted admiration from all aiitiquity : " Pjetus 
it IS not painful.” IMartial has made this aeeiiQ 
the subject of an epigram, but has destrojed 
the noble simplicity of the original exclamation 
by an ingenious turn, imi»lyiTig that her own 
wound WMs not painful to Arria, but that only 

w inch l*a*tus w ould soon inflict on huuself. 

Plinif. Secund. Taciius. 

AlllUAX, a Greek histoiiaii, a native of Ni- 
comedia, flourished in the second centurj under 
the emperors Adrian and Antoninus, "in hm 
own ( ountry he was a priest of Ceres and of 
i^roserpine . but taking up his residence at 
Rome, lie became a discijde of Epictetus. He 
was honoured wutli the citi/cnship of Rome, 
and ajipomted prefect of Cajipadocia by the 
emj>eior Adrian, wdio jialronised him on ac- 
count of bis learning and his talents. In this 
caf.acity he distinguished himself by his pru- 
denee and valour in the w'ar against the Mas- 
sag.etje, and w’as afterw'ards advanced to the 
seiiatonal, and even consular dignities. Like 
Xenojihoii, he united tlic literary with the mi- 
litary chai dcter , w as conversant w ith philosophy 
ami learning, and intimate with those who 
cultivated tlieni. Ko less than seven of the 
epistles of Phiiy the younger are addressed to 
*Vi 1 idii. 1 1 IS historical writings are numerous ; 
but of these, with the excejition of some frag- 
ments in IMiotius, only tw’O remain. 'I'lie first 
is composed of seven books on the exiiedition 
of Alexander, wdiicli being primijially com- 
piled from the memoiis of I’toleray J^agus 
and Anstolmlus, wdio both sened umier 
that king, are deemed jiroj.ortionably va- 
luable. Aman, liimself a soldier and a jioli- 
tician, jiossessed a sounder judgment than 
Quintus Curtins, and indulged le>s in the 
marvellous. ’J’o tbisw'oik is added a book on 
the affaiis of India, wdiicli pursues the histoiy 
of Alexandei , but is not deemed of equal au- 
thority w’ith the foimer. An ejMstle from Ar- 
rian to Adrian is also extant, entitled “ Peri- 
plus Poiiti Euxini,” probably written while he 
was prefect of (’appadocia. ITiere are besides, 
under tlie name of Aman, a Treatise on lac- 
tics ; a Penplus of the Red Sea, of which the 
authority is doubtful ; and his “ Enchiridion,” 
an excellent moral treatise, containing the 
discourses of Ejiictetus. I’he best editions of 
Aman arc that of Crronorius, Greek and J.atm, 
1704, folio ; of Raplielius, Greek and Latin, 
Amsterdam, 1750, 8vo ; and of Schneider, 
Leipsic, 1798. Of his “ Enchirnlion,” the 
most valuable edition i.-' that of Upton, London, 
2 vols. 4to, 1739. The Expcduioa of Alex- 
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ander has been translated iD*’0 English by 
Kooke, in 2 vols. London, 1729 ; and Dr 
Vincent, in his able work on Oriental Geo- 
graphy, has ably defended the authenticity of 
the voyage of Nearclius. — Vossius de Hia . , 
Gr<r/i, Aikiiit G, Diet. 

AUIllGHETTI (Philip) a learned eccle- 
siastic of Horence, son of an eminent mathe- 
matician of that city, bom 1582. He translated 
into Italian the Rhetoric and Poetics of Aristotle, 
and published a treatise on prater, as well as 
four academic discourses. lie was also tlie 
author of a life of St Francis. He died in 
1662, surviving his father tweiity-thiee years. 
A philosophical work on the “ 'I'lieory of Fire” 
was pubiished in 1750, in 4to, by a .7 ('suit of this 
name, who died in 1767. — Diet. Hist. 

ARRIGHETJ'O, sometimes called Arrigo, 
a Florentine poet of the twelfth century. 
He was in holy orders, and possessed of the 
benefice of C'alvazo, which he lost from some 
irregularity. He made his misfortunes the 
subject of his poems, printed first in 1684, 
which are still popular for the elegance of their 
style, and the pensive melody of their versifi- 
cation. — Ihid. 

ARROWSMTTII (Aaron) hydrographer 
to his Majesty, an individual of high celebrity 
for his productions in that peculiar branch of 
science which he cultivated. Asa constructor 
of maps and charts, his learning and skill have 
been generally acknowledged, both at home 
and abroad ; and his many valuable works, 
which are frequently adverted to as standards 
for comparison and reference, sufficiently at- 
test tlic extent of his researches and the ge- 
neral accuracy of his observations. He pub- 
lished “ A new General Atlas,” 4to, 1817, to 
accompany the Edinburgh Gazetteer, besides 
a vast number of majis and charts of the world 
and of various regions, many of which are 
noticed with apjirobation in tlie catalogue at 
the end of Pinkerton’s (ieography. He was 
also the author of a jiamphlet, entitled " A 
Companion to a IVIap of the World,” contain- 
ing much useful information. Mr Arrowsmitli 
rewded in Soho-square ; and while engaged in 
constant study and application, was a man uni- 
versally esteemed and respected in the society 
in which he moved. His death happened 
April 23, 1823, at the age of seventy-three. 
Literary Oazeltef No. 328. 

ARSILLl (Francesco) an Italian physi- 
cian, bom at Sinigaglia, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. lie graduated at Pa- 
dua, and afterwards settled at Rome, but is 
principally known by a poem dedicated to 
Paiilus Jovius, and entitled De Poetis Ur- 
baiiis.” A copy of this work may be found in 
Roscoe’s Life of Leo X j” the first edition 
was printed at Rome in 1524, 4to, in the 
Coryciana. He died in 1540. — Biog. Univer- 
telle. 

ARTALIS (losEPn) a Sicilian, knighted 
for his valour at the memorable siege of Can- 
dia, bom 1628 died 1679. He was a good 
poet, as well af a gallant soldier, and besides 
sundry minor pieces, left behind him an opera 
called ” La Pu^fe;” “ LaBellczza atterata;” 
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and a work in two parts, entitled ** DelF £n« 
cyclopaedia Poetica,” all in 12 mo. — Moren. 

ARTEAGA (Stephen) a learned Jesuit, a 
native of Spain, bora about the year 17'14, and 
died in 1799. He was the author of several 
treatises written in the l^panish and Italian 
tongues ; and a work of his on Ideal Beauty 
has been published in both those languages. 
He printed in 1785 an account of the i evolu- 
tions in the style of the theatrical music of the 
Italians, from its origin down to that period, 
in three 8vo volumes, and left behind him ae.. 
veral valuable manuscripts on the poetry of 
the ancients. — Diet. Hist. 

\ ARTEDI (Peter) A Swedish physician, 
the friend of Linnauis, eiiually eminent for his 
knowledge of chemistry and natural history. 
He was bom in 1705, and received his edu- 
cation at Upsal. Linnasus profited by his dis- 
coveries in the classification of umbelliferous 
plants, to the consideration of which, as well 
as to the study of ichthyology, he more par- 
ticularly directed his attention. He visited 
various parts of Europe in the pursuit of his 
favourite study, and was at length accidentally 
drowned in 1735, by falling into a canal at 
Amsterdam. Three years after his death two 
works of his, entitled “ Bibliotheca Ichthyo- 
logica,” and “ Philosophia Ichthyologica,” 
were edited by liis friend Linnaeus. — Nouv. 
Hist. Diet. 

ARTEIMIDORUS. There were two of tliis 
name, natives of Ephesus. The most cele- 
brated is also sometimes called Daldianus, 
from Daldis, the birth-place of his mother. 
He lived in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
was the author of a curious treatise on dreams, 
firet printed in 8vo, 1518, at the Aldine press. 
The other lived about a century before the 
Christian a-ra, and wrote a geographical work, 
of which a few fragments only have come 
dowTi to jmsterity.— Vossius de Hist. Grae. 

ARTEMISIA, a queen of Caria, who was 
one of the allies of Xerxes in the seafight of 
of Salamis. She commanded her gallics in 
person, and beliaved vnth so much bravery, 
being among tlie last to fiy, that Xerxes ex- 
claimed, tliat the women behaved like men, and 
the men like women, I’here was also another 
Artemisia, queen of Caria, still more famous 
for her affection to her husband IMausolus, to 
whom she erected a monument of so much 
magnificence that it has given a iiaTr>e to all 
future structures erected in honour of tlie dead. 
She died 13. C. 351 . — Pliny Nat. Hist. 

AR'niiJR, a British prince, whose history 
is so mingled with the most extravagant fiction, 
that little can be extracted witli any certamty. 
According to these accounts, he was the son of 
Uther, the pendragou or dictator of the Bri- 
tons, whom he succeeded A. 1). 516. He 
was immediately engaged in warfare against 
j the Saxons, in n hich he was successful ; as 
also against the Scots and the Piets, whom 
|he subdued. He is likewise said to have 
conquered Ireland and the western isles of 
ScoUaiid, and then to have reigned twelve 
years in glory and |)eace. .These latter con- 
quefti are however altogether improbable; 
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und much more that is related of hia inra- 
sions of Norway, Denmark, and France, is un- 
equivocally fabulous. He received his death- 
wound in a contest with his rebellious nephew 
Mordred, A.D. 642. Arthur is rendered im- 
mortal by romance rather than by history ; 
but the ingenious antiquary Whitaker believes 
in his institution of the celebrated order of tlie 
round table, as also that it was the origin of 
all others of the like kind on the continent of 
Europe. — Biog. Brit. 

ARTUSl (Giovanni Marta) an ecclesi- 
astic of Bologna, author of a musical treatise 
called the “ Art of Counterpoint,** ininted at 
Venice, 1698, in wdiich he reduces Zerlino’s 
directions into table s. This work he continued 
in 1 h03. lie endeavoured to inove from Plato, 
that counterpoint -was not unknown to the an- 
cient Greeks. He also WTOte on the iinjier- 
fection of modem music. — Biog. Diet, of Mus. 

AUlJNDEL (Mary, countess of) a lad^ 
eminent in the sixteenth century for her learn- 
ing and accum])lishments. Being left in 1666 
a young widow by the death of her first hus- 
band Robert Batcliffe, she remarried with 
Henry Jloward eiirl of Arundel. She made a 
Latin translation of the Apothegms of die 
Seven Wise Philosophers from the original 
Greek, and rendered the Wise Sayings and 
Deeds of the emperor Alexander Severus into 
English. — BalUird's Brit. Ladies. 

ARUNDEL (Thomas) archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the reigns of Richard IJ, Henry 
IV, and Henry V. He was the second son 
of Robert Fitzakui, eail of Arundel and War- 
ren, and born in the year l.'ki.'k By a kind 
of feudal authority, claimed by the pope in 
England, he not only assumed the light oi be- 
stowing benefices, but even of nominating them 
by provision or anticipation, before they became 
actually void. 'Fliis usuijiation was taken 
away by 26 Falw^ HI ; but the Pope still con- 
tiniK'd to exercise the pow’er, and by an ex- 
traordinary exertion of it, Arundel became hi- 
shoj) of Ely at the age of tw’^enty-tw’o. 1’hence 
by tlie same patronage he w’us in due lime ad- 
vanced to the see of York, and finally to the 
primacy of Canterbury. For ten years previ- 
ous to Ins last translation, he also acted as 
chtincellor, and w’as exceedingly active and 
busy in the civil aflairs of his Uine. Having 
taki'ii a leading ])art in the first attenqit to 
deliver tlie nation from the opjiression of Ri- 
chard II, he was banished both from his see 
and the kingdom. l*opc Boniface IX, in re- 
sentment of the attempt to deprive liim of his 
“ provisional” patronage, received the exiled 
prelate kindly, gave him the archbishopric of 
St Andrews, which however he never enjoyed, 
and declared his intention of gracing liim w’lth 
English preferments. On the king’s strenuous 
Temonstrance, however, he desisted from his 
intention, and Arundel, leaving Rome for Bri- 
tanny, became the medium through wliich tlie 
invitation of the discontented nobles reached 
Henry, duke of Lancaster. The revolution wdiich 
followed restored to him all his honours j and he 
distinguished himself during tlie entire reign of 
Henry IV by his zealous defence of the tem- 
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poralities of tlie church, and his rigoRius per- 
Mcutions of the Lollards or Wickliffites. This 
intolerant prelate even went so far as to request 
a bull from the Po j>e to dig up the bones of Wick- 
liffe, which however was wisely refused him ; 
but it is to be presumed that his mfluence much 
contributed to pass the horrid act for burning 
heretics, which degraded this reign. I’he first 
sufferer, William Sawtre, was executed in 
1410 ; and tlie commencement of the reign of 
Henry V was signalized by the condemnation 
and execution of Sir John Oldcastle, lord 
Cobham. Soon after passing the sentence of 
excommunication ujioii that nobleman, the 
archbisbo]) w'as seized w'lth an inflammation 
in tlie throat, wdiich &]>eedily put an end to his 
life, in 1416. This incident, with a pardon- 
able degree of superstition, considering tlie 
times, the lAillards transformed into a special 
judgment. Arundel possessed strong talents 
and a cjurageous spirit, and supported the 
exclusive dcctrines of the church of Rome in 
all the plenitude of the most lofty ecclesiastic 
pretension. His resistance to Richard 11 wras 
popular, but scarcely patriotic in a pr late at 
once so personally arrogant and ambitious. 
He wras very munificent to his various cathe- 
drals ; he rebuilt tlie archicquscopal palace at 
York, and w’as otherwise a considerable be- 
nefactor to the church. It must not b< omit- 
ted, that this prelate passed a synodical decree 
which forbad tlie translation of the Sciiptures 
into the vulgar tongue. — Btog, Brit, 
ARUNDEL (Blanciii-, lady) daughter of 
the earl of Worcester, and wife of Lord Arun 
del, bravely defended W ardour castle '.gainst 
the parliamentary anny lommandcd by Sir 
Edw'aid Hungerford. The besiegers consisted 
of 1300, and the little garrison of only 45 ; jet 
she luamtaiiied the place for six days, and 
then capitulated upon terms which it is said 
w ere not adhered to. She died in 1 640, aged 
sixty- six. — 6’pTra rd's A n cedvt es. 

ARl NDE.L (Earl of) see Howard, Tlio- 
mas. 

ASABI I (St) a British monk, w ho flourished 
about the jear 600, and gate name to the see 
of St Asaph ill Wales. He wrote the ** Oidi- 
nances of his Church,” and the life of Kentigerii, 
a Scottish bishoji, w ho presided in the coir’ent 
of j. Ian Eh y; which afieiw'ards came under 
the taie of. St Asaph, and took his name. — 
Baifle. Biog. Brit. 

ASCHAM (Roger) a learned EngUshrian 
of considerable reputation in tlie sixteenth 
century.. He w’as a native of A’orkshire, and 
the thud son of respectable parents, wbo had 
intewst sufiicient to get him educated in the 
family of Sir Anthony Winston, in comjiany 
with the sons of that gentleman His progress 
under a private tutor w'as so great, that liis 
patron sent him to Cambridge, wiiere he ac- 
qmred high reputation, and became Greek 
professor. He turned out many distinguished 
pupils, among others Grindal subsequently 
preceptor to the lady Elizabeth. While at 
Gambridge, he composed his treatise on ar- 
chery, entitled “ 'J'oxophilus,” wluch book 
materially contributed to the ixnprovcmcmt of 
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English prose, and has the merit of being writ* 
ten expressly for that purpose, as declared by 
the author in a letter to bishop Gardiner. I'his 
production procured from Henry VIll a yearly 
pension of 10/., equal to 100/. at the present 
time,which allowance was for some time discon- 
tinued under Edward VI, renewed again by that 
monarch, and doubled by Mary. The name of 
Ascham having by this time obtained considera- 
ble celebrity, ujwn the death of his pupil Grin- 
dal , the lady I21i/abeth, to whom be had already 
taught writing, called him from his college to di- 
rect her studies. lie remained in this office for 
two years, when some cause of offence arose, 
which induced him to take an abrupt leave of 
the princess ; but he was not long in disfavour, 
being appointed secretary to Sir Richard Mori- 
sine, then about to de])art on an embassy to 
C’liarles V''. In this cajiacity he spent three years 
abroad in Germany and Italy. On the death 
of Edward VI, Ascham returned to his college 
w’ith little supp.)rt but his fellowship ; but al- 
though known to be a Protestant and attached 
to Elizabeth, as he behaved with great circum- 
spection, Gardiner had him appointed Latin 
secretary to Mary, llie uncommon elegance 
and facility of his Latin composition is sup- 
posed to have led to this preference. On the 
accession of his pupil Elizabeth, he uas of 
course continued in his emjiloyment, and was 
moreover daily admitted into the presence of 
the Queen, to read with her in the learned 
languages ; and of her diligence and j»ro#iciency 
he has borne a very emphatic testimony. 'rh(» 
remuneration of Elizabeth however never went 
beyond his salary of 20/. per annum and a 
prebend in the church of Y ork. Careless and 
irregular habits, and especially a fondness for 
cock-fighting, very singular in such a jierson, 
are jileaded in defence of the Queen’s parsi- 
mony. In 1563, an accidental conversation 
among certain leanied ]>ersous and statesmen 
in the chamber of Sir William Ocil, iiuluced 
Ascham to comjiose his excellent treatise, en- 
titled “The Schoolmaster,” a work strongly 
expressive of the author’s gocnl sense and ex- 
tensive and accurate eru<lition. 'I'liis treatise, 
which was not publisln*d until after his death 
in 1571, wasrepiinted in 1711 by l'|)ton, [.on- 
don, 8vo. He died in his lifty- third yeai, 
in December 15()8. llis “ E]n‘*tles,” which 
contain valuable historical matter conveyed 
with great classical elegance, w'ere published 
after his death by Grant, and iledicated to 
Elizabeth. Various writings, and other me- 
morials of Ascham, make him a very amiable 
and benevolent man ; somewhat careless and 
indiscreet in worldly matters, but highly to 
be honoured as a scholar and a promoter of 
correct taste and sound learning. I lis works 
were collected and published by Rennet in one 
volume, 4to, 1769, enriched w'ltli a life by Dr 
Johnson. — Ring. Brit. 

ASCLEPIADES, a Greek physician, bom 
at Prusa in Bithynia, who went to Rome and 
attained eminence in his profession, in the time 
of I’omppy. He was at first a rhetorician, 
wliich pursuit he relinquished for the study of 
medicine, and made such innovations in the 
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practice of his art, that he was considered m 
the founder of a new sect. It is said that he 
displayed his skill by preserving his health to 
extreme old age ; and he was at last killed by a 
fall, subsequently to the year 6.3 1LC. He had 
many followers, and was the author of several 
treatises, some fragments of which are pre- 
served in the works of Celsus, Galen, .Elms, 
Ac. His commentaries on Hqipocrafes ^^ere 
esteemed very valuable . — Le Clerc Hat. de la 
Medicinr. 

AS(X)LT (Gfcco di) a professor of mathe- 
matics at Bologna in the fourteenth century. 
He was author of a commentary on the sj»liere 
of John Holywood, and of a poem on the sys- 
tem of Empedocles, for which he was accused 
of heresy, and with merciless cruelty burned 
alive at Florence in 1328, aged seventy — 
Moreri. 

ASELLl or \SK1.1JLS (Caspar) an Ita- 
lian anatomist of the t7th century. He was 
bora at Cremona, and studied medicine and be- 
came proft'ssor of anatomy in tbe university of 
Pavia, where he highly distinguished himself 
by discovering the lii(‘teals, a system of vessels, 
the office of which is to absorb the chyle formed 
in the intestines, and thus contribute to the 
support of animal life. Aselli first obsen ed 
these vessels in dissecting a living dog. He 
drew up a Latin dissertation, containing the 
result of his investigations, illustrated witli co- 
loured engravings, which was ymblished after 
his death at Milan in 1627. — Haller. Jhbhot, 
Anatom. 

ASGILL (Sir Cm in is, hart.) a general 
in the army and colonel of the 11th legiment 
of foot, entered the annj in 1778 as an ensign 
in the tst foot guauls. While a (Jijitain in 
that regiment, he was taken prisonei at the 
siege of \'ork Towti in \ irginia ; and tbe cap- 
tains being ordered by Washington to ilraw 
lots, that one might be selected to suffer death 
by way of retaliation for the death of captain 
Hardj, the lot fell upon Asgill, who w’as in 
consequence conveyed to the place intended 
for his execution in the .lerseys, wdiere he 
remained nearly half a year, expecting daily 
that his sentence would be put in forte. At 
length, through tlie intercession of the French 
queen, to whom his mother had made a most 
pathetic apjieal, Sir Charles w’as released by 
art of congress, and returaed to Fiiglaiid on 
his parole. Sir Chailes pa^^(‘d tlirougli a great 
variety of staff situations, and every interme- 
diate grade of the army, till in .luiic 1814 he 
obtained the rank of general, having seen in the 
course of his life much service, yiarticularly in 
America and during the Irish rebellion. He 
died in the summer of I82.>, at an advanced 
age. — Gent. Mug 

ASGILL (.loiiv) an English barrister and 
very singular writer and humourist, was born 
about tbe middle of tlie seventeenth century. 
In 1698 he published a work entitled “ Several 
Assertions proved, in order to create another 
Species of Money than Gold and Silver,” and 
“ An Essay on a Registry for 3’itles of Lands.** 
these productions, in tlie year 1700, w’ere fol- 
lowed by a singularly fanaful and enthuHiastic 
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work, entiiled ** An Argument proving that, 
according to the Covenant of Eternal Ijfe, re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, Man may be translated 
from hence without passing through Death, 
although the Human Nature of Christ himself 
could not be thus translated until he had passed 
death.’* This ])ublication raised an outcry 
against the author as an infidel and a blas- 
phemer ; and after he had gained an estate in 
Ireland, and a seat in the Irish house, by the 
successful practice of his profession, he was 
expelled from it on account of this work when 
he had taken his seat only four days. He then 
returned to England, and obtained a seat in 
the British parliament in 170h ; but owing to 
a great neglect of economy, having got into 
debt, he was imjirisoned in the Fleet during a 
cessation of privilege. On the opening of tlie 
next Session, he was demanded out of rusUidy 
by tlie serjeaut-at arms, but this being the first 
parliament after the Union, some of the new 
Scottish members thought tliemselvcs disgraced 
b^ the proceeding, and made the unfortunate 
book ol Asgill a second time a ground for his 
expulMon. A committee was a]ii)Ointed, \\ho 
deilarc>d it blasphemous ; and, after a spirited 
ai.d able defence, the author was e\peiled. 
Fiom this tim(‘ he became more deely involved 
in debt, and soon took up his residence in the 
King’s Beiicli prison, where he lemaiued for 
thirty years, supjiortmg hmisolf by viiting 
jioliticul panijddets against the Prelendei, and 
other woiks, and by practising lii^ jirofession. 
Ills high s]>int.saiid vivai’ity novel foibook him, 
and he exhibited the most entertaining powers 
of conversation until Ins death, in the rules 
of the above-mentioned jirison, in 17. >8, aged 
iiinvards of fourscore, or, as some uciounls say, 
near a Imndred. After all, liis book wasratlier 
absurd tlian impious, and a meie piece of sin- 
gular onthusiasiii, unv^o^tby of all seiious notice 
on the pdit either of divme or legislator. — 
Jiio>> }il it. 

ASH LL.]).(.Tojin') an Anahai)ti.st dnine, 
hoi 11 ill 17-J4. lie was at one jieiiod coadjutor ' 
witli Dr (’aleb Evans in the maiiagemeul of 
an ai'adeniy at Bristol, for the education oi 
tJieoIogical '•tudeiitsof liis own jKTsuaMoii ; and ^ 
he subse(|uently became pastoi oi a congrega- 
tion at Per.shoie, where he died in 177^h Be- I 
Bides some religious publications, lie ^^as the 
autlior of a Dictionary of the l.nghsh language, 
in the com])ilation of which he di-j»la}etl mon- 
industry than j'lidgmcnt ; and he* ..Iso >Nrote an 
Introduction to Lowth’s (jraminav, which has 
passed through a vast number of editions. — 
Oent, 

ASHLEY (Robert) an Kngi''.h writer of 
the 17th century. lie was eduta.e.l at Oiford, 
travelled in France, &c. and became a member 
of the legal profession ; but he is only known 
at present as the translator or compiler of ** A 
Relation of the Kingdom of Cochin China,” 
and the “ Life of Almanzor, King of Spain.” 
He died in 1611. — Ihoo. Brit. H W’s Athcn. 
Oron. 

ASHMOLE (Ei.iasJ a ceh’brated English 
antiquary and viituoso. He was bom at Lich- 
field, AJD. 1617, of respectable parents, and 
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after a common education, wafl sent to London 
at the age of sixteen), where he was received 
into the family of his kinsman, Mr Paget, a 
baron of the Exchcquc*r. lender this favour- 
able protection, be not only studied law but 
various other branches of knowledge , and m 
1638 married and practised as a Chancery 
solicitor. On the breaking out of the civil 
wars he retired to Oxford, and entered him- 
self of Brazenose college, where lie engaged 
in the studies of natural philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy, and also served the 
King in the ordnance department, both at Ox- 
ford and Worcester. On the ruin of the King’s 
affairs, he came to London, and fomied a close 
intimacy witli the celebrated astrologers, INloore, 
Lilly, and Booker, but shared only in their 
absurdity, not in their roguery. He subse- 
quently so ingratiated himself with lady Alain- 
waring, a rich widow, that she first convoyed 
to him an estate, and in 1649 married hinu 
On this accession of fortune, he gave up his 
profession, and his house in London became 
a resort of all the proficients and professors 
in the protended sciences called occult. En- 
couraged by this delusive tribe, Ashmole about 
this time published, under another name, a 
treatise on alchemy, by the celebrated Dr Dee *, 
and undertook to prepare for the press a com- 
plete collection of tlie manuscript writings of 
English chemists. Thisw’ork apjieared in 16.52, 
under the title of “ I'hcatrum Chymicum Bn- 
tdiinuum,” wlien all the chemistry turned out 
to be alchemy, wduch did not pre\ent it from 
adding considerably to his reputation among 
eertaiii learned classes of adepts. Ills w eriltliy 
mcirnage now began to invoice him in legal 
dis]»utes , until at length an attack w’as made 
upon him in chancery by the lady herself, from 
which however he huiiourably extricated him- 
self, his conduct being acquitted of all blame, 
and the bill dismi!,sed. litiMiig for some time 
attached liiinself to the study of antiquity and 
the perusal of records, he took a civil leave of 
the llennetic i>hilosophy in the preface to a 
treatise on the jjliilosopher’s stone, which 
lie edited, and began to collect for liis cele- 
brated “ Jlisioiy of the Older of the Garter.” 
His love foi botany having induced him to 
lodge wuth the celebrated gaidener of l^ani 
beth,.Tobn1’iadescant. he obtained 1)> purchase 
or otheiwise the curious eollc'cUon Of raiitics 
got together by that iierson and his father. 
Oil tlie lU*storation, Ashmole was veu-y gia- 
cioiLsly recei"ed, I oth as a loyalist and man of 
learning, and gi atilied with tlie post of W ii cL 
sor herald. He was also made a comnu.-sioner 
of excise, and received other apjioiniinents lioth 
honourable and lucrative, being called to the 
bar, admitted a fellow* of tlie Royal Society, 
and— -wdiy is not known — favoured with tlie di- 
ploma of a doctor of physic from tlie uuiveisity 
of Oxford, His second wife djing, he took 
for a third the daughter of his fiiend, Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale. In 1672 he presented to the 
King his work on the “ th Jer of the Garter,** 
and in 167.> resigned /us oflict* of I^'iudsor 
herald in favour of hisbrothei-in-Iaw , Mr Dug- 
dale declining the j'lofi'cied ofla e ol GurUT 
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king>at anna, which was given to Sir William 
Dugdale. His ambition was to be appointed 
historiographer to the order ; but some objection 
was made, which he could not surmount. An 
accidental fire in the 'I'emple destroyed a library 
which he had been upwards of thirty years col- 
lecting, with a cabinet of 9000 coins, and other 
valuable antiquities. In 1683 he presented to 
the university of Oxford his Tradescantian Col- 
lection of rarities, to which he afterwards added 
liis books and MSS, thereby commencing the 
Museum Ashmoleanum at Oxford. He died 
in May 1692, aged seventy-six. Besides the 
work already mentioned, he left behind liim 
a number of MSS, several of which have been 
printed, and a ** Diary of liis Life,’* which has 
afforded copious materials far his biographer. 
By writers possessing similar predilections to 
his own, he has been called one of the gieatest 
men in the seventeenth century, which praise 
he merited neither b}' the strength of his 
understanding nor the nature of his studies. 
He was however endeed with jiorseverance, 
curiosity, and exactness in a high degree, and 
admirably meets the idea at jiresent attached 
to the ivord Virtuoso, under which class indeed 
he is ranked hy Anthony Wood. Of all his 
works, his Histoiy of the Older of the Gar- 
ter,” wliich procured him so much honour and 
emolument during his life-timi’, has been alone 
much attended to Miice his death. — Ihog.Brit, 
Aihin*s O. Bing, JVnorVs Athnu. Oion, 

ASHTON (Chahiks) a learned critic and 
divine, who was master of Jesus colh'ge, (’am- 
hridge, in the beginning of the 18tli century. 
He w’as chaplain to Dr Patrick, bisho]) of Bly, 
through w’hose interest he obtained prefennont 
in the church ; and in 1702 he held the offic<* 
of vice-chancellor of the university to wliicli lie 
belonged. He died in 1 732, aged eighty-seven. 
His acquaintance \sdth classical and eede- 
siastical arclueology was accurate and exten- 
sive, as appears from his unpubhsh(‘d manu- 
scripts. The only distinct works of this WTitor 
were — “ Origen de Oratione,” 4to, and Hie- 
roclis in A urea Carmina I’ythagorea Com- 
ment,” 1742, 8vo. He also published some 
criticisms in the Bibliotheca Literaria. — Aiktn^s 
Gm Biflg, 

ASHWFX.L (George) an English divine, 
bom in 1612. He was educated at Wadham 
college, Oxford, and became rector of Ham- 
well in Oxfordshire. His literary productions 
consist of several treatises in defence of the 
doctrines and rites of the church of England ; 
and “ Tlie Self-taught Philosopher, or the Life 
of Hai Ebn Yokdan,” an Arabian philosophical 
romance, wliich he translated from the Latin 
version of Dr Edward Pocock. — Wood*s Athen, 
Oion, Biog, Brit. 

ASKEW (Anne) daughter of Sir William 
Askew, knt, of Kelsey in Lincolnshire, was 
bom in 1.529. She was married to Mr Kyme, 
a wealtliy and bigotted Roman Catholic, who 
was so exasperated by her conversion to the 
opinions of the reformers, that he turned her 
out of doors. Conceiving herself at liberty to 
sue for a separation, she came to London, and 
iras favourably received by the queen (Katha- | 
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rine Parr) and some leaders of the court, who 
secretly favoured the Reformation. At last, b.^- 
ing accused by her husband and the priesrs, 
she was apprehended, and repeatedly ^xi- 
mined by tlie lord mayor, bishops, the cLai- 
cellor, and others, to whose questions she r e- 
plied in a firm and unconstrained manner, and 
even with some degree of wit and ridictih'. 
She w'as fora sliort time admitted to bail, but 
was soon ap])rehended again, and committed 
fimt to Newgate, and then to the Tower, 
where she was inhumanly put to the rack, in 
order to discover the ladies with whom she he Id 
(•orrespondeiice at court. On this occasion, 
Wnotheslcy the chancellor devoted his name 
to eternal execration hy applying his own hand.s 
U) the rack when the lieutenant of the Tower 
refused to strain it with more violence. By 
this atrocious act of unmanly rage, all the limbs 
of the innocent victim were dislocated, yet she 
maintained lier heroic fidelity, and wlien reco- 
vered from her swoon, sat for two hours on the 
ground, calmly reasoning with her persecutors. 
Pardon was afterw^ards offered if she would 
recant, but she steadily rejected every offer of 
the kind, and ivas in conse(]ueuce eondeiiined 
to the stake, which punishineiit she endmed 
with extrordinary courage and constancy, .luly 
16, 1616. — BaHiird's Brit. Tjudies. 

ASKEW (Ani'how) a jih^sician dLstiu- 
giii.‘»hed as a classnal scholar anil patron of 
learning in the last fcntury. He was born at 
Kendal in Westiiioi eland in 1722, ami was 
edu^*ated at ('ambrulge and Leyden. About 
1746 he went to Constantinople with the Eng- 
lish ambassador ; and on Ins return home he 
took the degree of M.D. at C’ambndge. He 
was admitted a fellow of the College of I’liy- 
sicians and also of the Royal Society. Being 
jiossessed of an amjile fortune, he iniliilgeil his 
taste in stnilying the writings of the Greek and 
Roman classics, and collecting the best editions 
and most valuable inannscnjits of their works. 
After Ins death, winch happened in 177 I, Ins 
library was sold by auction, and produi ed iiioio 
tlian .5000L An Appendix to the Greek Lexi- 
con of Scapula was published from the manu- 
scripts of Dr Askew in 1789, 8vo ; and he had 
meditated an edition of the Tragedies of iEschy- 
lus, of which nothing w^as ever made public 
but a small specimen of the work, printed in 
1746. In the Life of Kciske^ professor of 
Arabic at Leipsic, are published some letters 
of Askew to that learned critic, from one of 
which it appears that the subject of this article 
entertained a mean jealousy of Toup, the edi- 
tor of Longinus, as he offers to get any thing 
which Reiske might think proper to publish 
anonymously against Toup printed in T^ondon. 
— DiMhCs Bibliomania, Nichols* Literary Aner, 
of the IQth Cent, 

ASP ASIA, a Grecian courtezan, celebrated 
for her beauty, talents, and influence, was the 
daughter of Axiochus, a native of Miletus. 
She appears to have excited as much admira- 
tion by her intellect and accomplisliments as 
by lier beauty, being a proficient in philosophy 
and well versed in politics. She even num- 
bered Socrates among her acquaintance, and 
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Pericles was so much attached to her» that he 
divorced his wife and married her. Over the 
policy of tliis statesman she was supposed to 
exercise considerable influence, and even the 
Peloponnesian war has been indirectly attri> 
buted to her resentment of an affront from the 
IVlegarians. After the death of Pericles, she 
attached herself to a man of mean condition, 
whom, by her interest, she raised to the first 
offices of the state. The name of Aspasia be* 
came so famous throughout Asia that Cyrus, 
brother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, gave it to his 
beautiful Grecian mistress INlilto, whose ac- 
complishments and attractions were of a kin- 
dred nature. If Xenophon and Plutarch are 
to be relied upon, the history of the second 
Aspasia was full as extraordinary as that of 
the fir^t ; for, fallmg into the hands of Arta- 
xerxes, on the defeat and death of his brother, 
she assumed the same power over him as over 
the deceased, and after all inspired his son 
Darius with a passion equally great. 'I'ime 
however sets much of the latter pait of this 
tale at defiance, wdiich possibly is no moie 
than a mere love story, exalted into matter of 
fact. — Plutnrcli. Xenoph. Bayle, 

ASSKLVN (John) a Dutch painter of the 
17th century. He was a jmjul of Jsaiali Van- 
dervelde, and afterwards iiiqiroved himself by 
studying at Home. On Ins return to Holland, 
he staged some tune at l.yons, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of a men hant of Antwerj). 
Settling at Amsteidam in he ohUuned 

great reputation by the jiroduttions of his 
pencil, which consist principally of historical 
paintings, battle-pieces, and landscapes with 
ruins, and are distinguished for tlieir ad- 
herence to nature and correct style of colour- 
ing. A set of his landscapes (twenty-four in 
number) has been engraved by Perelle. He 
died in 1650, aged about forty, — D’ Argenvillc 
— Pica (if* Pei at. Gen, Biog. 

ASSEMANI (.losni'ii Simon) a learned Ma- 
ronite, archbishop of 1 yre, librarian of the A'a- 
tican, &c. He was born in 1687, and died at 
Home, Jauuaiy 14, 1768. He W’as deeply 
skilled in the Oriental languages, and devoted 
his hfe to literary pursuits, the fruits of which 
were the following works — “ Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis Clemeiitino-V’^aticana,” Romie, 1719-128, 
4 vols. folio. This, which was pniiled at the 
Propaganda press, was his principal work, 
and affords ample proof of his learning and in- 
dustry, in the numerous notices it contains of 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian manuscripts, witli 
lives of then authors. Assemaui also pub- 
lished — S. E])hia*m, Syri, Opera omnia, qua* | 
extant, Gneco, Syriace, et Latme,” Ilomae, 
1731^-31, 6 vols. folio: ** Italicm Historian 
Scriptores ex Bibl. Vat.” Roma:, 1751-33, 
4 vols. 4to ; Kalendaria Bcclesia: Universie, 
&c.” Roma*, 1755-57, 6 vols. 4to. — Btog, Un, 
ASSEMANI (SrEPHEN Evooius) arch- 
bishop of Apamea, nephew of tlie foregoing, 
whom he succeeded as keeper of the Vatican 
library. He likewise distinguished himself by 
his knowledge of the Oriental tongues, and tlie 
learned works which he produced, among 
wliich are — Bibliothccm Mediceo-Lauren- 
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tlautt et Palalinae Codd. MSS. Orientalium 
Catalogus,” Florentias, 1742, 2 vols. folio 
"Acta Sanctorum Martyrum Oriental et Oc- 
cidental.” Roma*, 1748, 2 vols. folio.— 

ASSER, or ASCE, a J ewish rabbin of tha 
fifth century, who, in conjunction with others 
compiled the collection of Hebrew traditiom 
called the Babylonian Talmud. Tliis work 
was printed at Leyden, 1630, in 4to ; but tlie 
most complete edition of the 1 almud is one 
published in 1744, at Amsterdam, 1 2 vols. folio 
witli ample commentaries. Asser died in 427, 
aged 74. — Nauv, Diet. Hist. Godwini, Moses 
et Aarorit lib. iv. cap. 8. 

ASSER, or ASSERH S MENEVENSIS, a 
learned British ecclesiastic, distinguished as 
the instructor, companion, and biographer of 
Alfred the Great. He was probably a ndtive 
of Wales, and was educated at St David’s, of 
wliich see he at length became archbisliop. 
About tlie year 880, king Alfred invited Asser 
to his court ; and on his objecting to quit liis 
situation, it was pro]>osed that he should reside 
half the \ ear with the King, and the other half at 
St David’s, to which arrangement lie acced**d. 
He is said to have assisted Alfred in founding 
an university at Oxford, and to have been 
professor of graiiiinar at that place. But though 
it is uncertain whether such an establishment 
was formed, there can be no doubt that Asser 
materially aided tlie efforts of his royal jiatron 
for the difiusion of know'ledge among his sub- 
jects. Tlie services of ibis learned man were 
rew'arded w'ith tlie donation of two rich mo- 
nasteries, and other valuable ])rescnts. lie was 
afterwards promoted to the bishopric of Sher- 
borne, a situation probaldy of greatex import- 
ance and emolument tlian his Welsh arch- 
bishopiic. Mr Cassan, in his “ Lives and 
Memoirs of the Bishops of Sherborne and Sa- 
lisbury,’^ 8vo, 1824. places this }>romotion of 
Asser in 885. He suixdvcd Alfred, and is 
meiilioned in his W'lll as bishop of Sherborne. 
His death took place in 909. To this eccle- 
siastic w’e are indebted for the most interesting 
and authentic account of the life and reign of 
Alfred. The ‘'AnniUs” of Asser W’ere first 
published by archbishop Parker, at the end of 
his edition of Walsiugham’s History, London, 
1574 ; and afterwards in Camdeu’s Histo- 
rical Collection at Frankfort. A si parate edi- 
tion of the Annals, witli the life of Asser pre- 
fixed, by Francis Wise, A. M. w'as publii^ed 
at Oxford in 1722. Several other works are 
ascribed to tins w’riter, and among tliem the 
Chronicle of St, Neot ; but apparently without 
sufiicient authority. Leland has misled some 
later authors into an opinion iliat there w^ere 
tw'o Assers, and that the archbishop of St 
David’s and tlie bishop of Sherborne were 
different persons. Sir John Spelman lias fallen 
into this error, wliich is satisfactorily refuted 
by Dr Smith, the editor of Bede, and }>y Mr 
Cassan, in the work above cited. — NicoU(ni*$ 
English Historical Library, Care Historia 
Literaria. 

ASTELL (Mary) an English lady wliu at- 
tained considerable eminence as a public 
writer in the early part of the last century* 
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She bom at Newcastle on Tyne in 1668, 
and instructed by her uncle, a clergyman, in 
Latin, French, philosophy, mathematics, and 
logic. When about twenty, she removed to 
London, where and at Chelsea she spent the 
remainder of her life, devoting liei leisure to 
literary composition. Her first production w'as 

A Serious Proposal to the Ladies, wherein a 
Method is offered for the Improvement of their 
Minds,** London, 1697, 12mo. The establish- 
ment of a seminary for female education on a 
large scale was the object of this work, which 
attracted much notice. The rest of her works 
relate chiefly to the religious controversies of 
the times. She advocated liigli cliurch prin- 
ciples, attacked tlie writings of Locke and 
archbishop I’illotson, and was complimented 
by Dr W aterland. To the ]iartizans of the 
cause winch she suppoiled, she probably owed 
her celebrity, as neither her talents nor her 
learning were such as to entitle her to much 
distinction. She died in 1731, of a cancer in 
the breast. — Ballard's Memoirs oj British La- 
dies, 177.5. 

ASl'LE (Thomas) an eminent writer on 
archseology. He was a native of Yoxall, in 
Staffordshire, and was educated for the legal 
profession, which he followed for some time, 
and in the course of his practu e ai quired a 
strong taste for the study of antKjuitieh, and a 
peculiar facility in deciphering ancient records. 
His talents recommended him to government, 
and he was appointed one of the keepers of 
the paper office. In 1783, he w’as made 
keeper of the rolls and records in the 'J ower, 
and in 1787 chosen a trustee of the Hntisli 
Museum. He w’as elected a fellow of the 
lloval and AntKiuarian Societies of l-iondon, 
and of several learned societies abroad, and 
was much esteemed among his contemporaries 
for his jirofound and accurate acipiaintaiice 
wdth liistorical and antiquarian literature, es- 
jiecially that of his native country. Mr Astle 
contributed several pajiers to the Arclia>ologia, 
and published some valuable w'orks. His most 
important jiroduction w’as a treatise “ On the 
Origin and l*rogress of Wilting, as w’ell Hie- 
rogiyphic as Elementary,” 1781, 4to, illus- 
trated with engravings. Of tliis w’ork an un- 
proved edition in folio was published a short 
time pievious to his death, whiih took jdace 
at Batteisea, December i, 1803, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. Mr Astle owed his 
first official situation to the ])ati onage of Mr 
George Gienville, wdio about 17(>3 employ€*d 
him in a commission instituted for the regula- 
tion of the records at Westminster ; and he 
was afterw'ards engaged m other similar un- 
dertakings. After his death. Ins libiiu*y was 
purchased as a foundation for that of the Royal 
Institution. — Gent. Mag. 

ASTLEY (.John) a native of Wem in 
Shropshire, who adojited the profession of a 
portrait painter, and was a pupil of Hudson, 
the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Asticy 
also studied at Rome, and afterwards settled 
at Dublin ; but on marrying the widow of Sir 
William Daniel, who brought him a large es- 
tate, be relinquished his profession, in which 
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he never attained much eminence, though he 
is said to have possessed considerable talents. 
He died in 1787, at his seat at Duckenfield 
in Cheshire. I’liis gentleman, who disjilayed 
a hvely temper and manners, was known 
among his acquaintance by the title of Ih’iiu 
A stley. — Edwards's Anecdotes of Eaintnig. 

ASl'LE Y (Philip) the founder ol the royal 
amphitheatre near Westmmster Rndge, and 
the author of some ingenious literary jjro- 
ductions. He was bom at Newcastlc-under- 
Line in 174:2, and bred a cabinet maker, in 
17.59 he enlisted in £liot*s Light Horse, and 
served seven years in Germany, where he ac- 
(juired the reputation of a good soldier, and an 
adept ill the art of horsemanship. On his 
return home, he began to exhibit equestrian 
])erformances ; and in 1780 lie erected a build> 
ing which ht called the amphitheatre ruling 
house, and for wdiii h he subsequently procured 
a license, under the act of Sf.ith George II, 
through the influence of lord 'J'hurlow, In 
179 1 Mr Astley went to the Continent as a 
volunteer in the arm^. Tins campaign led to 
the publication of Ins “Descriptive and JJis- 
torical Account of the jdaces now the theatre 
of war in the Low Couiitnes,” wdtb plans of 
fortifications, Ijondon, 1791, Bvo ; and “ Ile- 
maiks on the Profession and Duty of a Soldier,” 
Resides the original structure already men- 
tioned, Mr Astley built amjilntheatres at 
' Dublin and at Pans, and the Olympic j*avilioii 
near the Strand, He closed an active and di- 
versified life at Pans, October I20th, 1811, at 
the age of seventy-two. He published a use- 
ful work entitled “ A System of Equestnan 
Education, exhibiting the Beauties and De- 
fects of the Horse,” 1800, 4t0. — Britton t 
Illustrations of the Puhlir Buddings (f Luulou, 
nol, i, 18^.5. IPa/f’s Bihlwi Britan. 

ASTORl (Joiiv Ant now) bom at Venice 
in 1672. He attached himself particularly to 
the study of classical literature, and refused 
some advantageous posts wdiicb were offered 
to liim, tliat he might not be interrupted in bis 
literary oceujiatioiis. He was secretary of the 
academy of the Animosi at Venice, and also 
of that of the Arcades at Rome ; and he car- 
ried on an extensive epistolary correspondenr e 
with the most celebrated scholars in Italy. 
Astori entered into orders, and became canon 
of the church of St Maik. His death took 
place June 23, 1743. lie published a great 
nuinher of letters and dissertations on (ireek 
and Roman literature and antiquities. — Biog. 
Uni verse! le. 

ASTORINI (Elms) a native of Co'senza 
in tlie kingdom of Naples, who entered into 
the order of Caimelites, and was made pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural j)lulosoj)hy 
at Cosenza. He died in 1702, having published 
a Dissertation on the Life of the Fietus, 168(>; 
a Translation of Euclid’s Elements ; and ari- 
otlier of Apollonius Perganis on Conic Sections. 
— Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

A S TRONOiM E (L*) appears to have been 
the title of an anonymous i\Titer of the ninth 
century, who held some office at the court of 
Louis le Debonnaire. He wrote the ** Lifi? ** 
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of that prince, which is published, in the ori- 
ginal Latin, in tlie second volume of Du 
Chesne’s historical collection ; and there is a 
French translation by the president Cousin. — 
Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

ASTRUC (John) a French physician, bom 
at Sauve in Languedoc, in 1681. He studied 
at Montpelier, and became very eminent in 
liis profession. Such was his reputation, that 
the King made him one of his consulting phy- 
sicians, and appointed him professor in the 
Royal College at Paris. He subsequently ac- 
cepted the post of first ])hysi(ian to Augustus 
king of l^oland, wliith, after a few jears, he 
quitted, and retired to Paris, where lie di<*d in 
1766. His writings are very iium<*rous. In 
1735 he published “ Libii se\ de Moibis Ve- 
nereis,” a woik much esteemed, and hardly 
yet become obsolete. It was afterwards 
enlarged, several times rejninted, and lias 
been translated into Frericli, Kiiglisli, and 
other Kuropeaii languages. He also wrote on 
the natural history of T^anguodoc, and two 
tracts on theological subjects , but most of his 
works robite to medidiie. — Nouv. Ih'-t. Hist. 
Halter. Bthliot. M^d, lorn. iv. (ieu. Ihog. 

ATAHU'VLPA or AlAjniJPA, last 
Inca of I’oru. He Iiad usurjted bis authority 
by the deposition of bis elder brother Huesiar , 
and he sought to secure it by tlie murder of all 
the Children of the Sun whom In* could get mto 
his pow’or. Uunng tlie course of this civil war, 
the Spanish adventurer Ih/arro arrived in 
Peru, and was suflered witliout opposition to , 
penetrate to the neiglibourhood of tin* camp 
of Atahualpa. Confiding in the friendly pro- j 
fessions of the Spamsli leader, the unhappy 
Peruvian, w'lth a splendid and numerous tiain 
of follotvers, w'as induced to visit the Spanish 
quarters. Here it was with niiuh modesty at 
once proposed to him to embrace the Christian 
religion, and acknoivledge himself a vassal of 
the king of Castile, 'i’be astonished prince 
demanded whore was the authority on which 
all this was required of him. “ In this book,” 
replied the fnarVahcide, Teaching him his 
breviary. The Inca took the book, turned 
over the leaves, ]iut it to his ear, and sa\ing, 
“ This is silent, it tells me nothing,” threw it 
to the ground. “To arms'” exclaimed the 
execrable Valverde, “ and revenge the profa- 
nation of our holy religion,” All this having 
been concerted, a pre])ared band of S])aniards 
attacked and massacred the innocent Peruvians, 
and secured the person of the Inca. For Svime 
time they kept him in respectful custody, to 
issue sucli ordeis as they dictated, all wdiich 
his subjects implicitly obeyed ; but at length, 
to prevent contention about the dnision of his 
ransom, between those w^ho had seized him 
and the newly arrived forces under Almagro, 
his death waa resolved upon. The exjiedient 
adopted was agreeable to the rest of their 
conduct : the unfortunate prince being accused of 
treacbery, was lirought to trial on a number of 
mock charges, and sentencid to be burned. 
He was instantly led to tbe place of execution, 
where, in order to mitigate the jmnishment, 
he consented to be baptised ; and as soon ai 
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the ceremony was ended, was strangled at 
the Slake, A.D. IbSS.—liubertsonU Hist, if 
America. 

ATANAGI (Denis) a native of the duchy 
of Urbino, w'ho was one of the most celebrateS 
Italian literati towards the middle of the I6th 
century. He went to Rome about t» 

devote himself to study. After spending there 
twenty-five years w-ithout obtaining the par 
tronage he cx])ectod, he returned to his native 
country in 1557, and was almost immediately 
invited to court, to review the Amadis, a poem 
written by the father of the celebrated 'lasso. 
He then w'ent to Venice, where Amadis was 
printed ; and in that city he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, employed as an editor and 
corrector of the press. 'I'lie year of his death 
is uncertain, but it liapiiened between 1567 
and 1571. Among his publications are an 
edition of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and of the 
Letters and I'oems of several Italian WTiters ; 
a treatise on the Kxcellence and Perfection of 
History, Venice, li.>8, 8vo ; and an Italian 
translation of tbe “ Lives of Illustrious Men,” 
which has been ascribed to Pliriy the younger, 
but IS now’ generally acknow ledged to have 
been written by Aurelius \"ictor. Die publi- 
cation of tins last work is said to have drawn 
upon Atanagi yiersoiial chastisement from a 
student w’ho c burned the translation as hia 
ow'n, and ymbhshed a violent diatribe against 
the unfortunate Atanagi, representing him as 
a barefaced iil.igiaiiat.— Huiver^elie. 

A THATSiAsU'S (St) a celebrated Christian 
bishop of the fourth century. He was a na- 
tive of I’gyjit, and a deat on of the church of 
Alexaudiia, under Alexander tlie bishop, whom 
he suewedt'd in the dignity A. D. 326. During 
the life of his predecessor, he had entered w’itU 
great vehemence into the dispute by wrliich the 
CdiriBtiaiis w'cre then agitated, concerning tbe 
nature of Christ ; and at tlie count il c)f Nice 
had distill guisheil himself by a violent speech 
against Anus. On his advancement to the 
prelacy’, he dedicated all his time and talents 
to the defence of the doctime of the 'J’nnity, 
and resolutely refused the request of Con- 
stantine for the restoration of Arius to the 
Catholic communion . In revenge for this re- 
fusal, the Anaii party brought several accusa- 
tions against him before the Emjieror, Of 
these he was acquitted in the first instance ; 
but on a new’ charge of having detained ships 
at Alexandria, laden with corn for Con* 
stantinojile, either from conviction or policy, 
he W’as found guilty, anvl banished into Gaul. 
Here he remained an exile eighteen months, 
or, as some accounts say, upw’ards of two 
yea^^, his see in the mean time being occu- 
pied. On the death of Constantine, he w'as 
recalled, and restored to his functions by Con- 
stantius; but the A nan party again acquiring 
ascendancy, he w’as once more dejiosed, and a 
new prelate chosen in Ins place, whom tha 
Emperor directed his autboiitics to support. 
On this occasion, Athanasius fled to Julius 
bishop of Rome, who, disapproving of thccoU' 
duct and doctnne of the Ea>teni churches, gave 
ham welcome protection. He resided tluiMi 
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years at Rome, and was then summoned by the His new enemy, after narrowly escaping lei 
Western emperor Constans, who favoured the ' sure in his way to the desert, returned and lay 
Catholic party, to Milan, in order to concert concealed in Alexandria until the death df 
the measure of another general council, to settle ‘ Julian, A. I). 363. His successcr Jovian, 
the disputes which had not been terminated by being a Christian, not only restored ail the 
the council of Nice. Sardica, in Illyrium, was exiled bishops to their sees, but being at the same 
the place fixed upon, where the hibhops of the , time a favourer of the Catholic faith, requested 
Eastern and Western churches accordingly met; from Athanasius an orthodox statement of it, 
but the former requiring that Athanasius should which the latter presented m a synodical letter, 
be excluded from the assembly, the Western and the Nicene C reed again became the general 
bishops refused, and the parties separated. ■ formulary of the churches. Under .lovian, the 
Constans was however so intent ujion lus re- ' mtiejud and zealous predate enjoyed ten years 
Btoration, that he threatened Constantius with of unmolested authority ; but on the accession 
war in case of refusal, and tiiat timid emperor of the emperor \^alens, an Arian, all the bishopa 
accordingly recalled him. On this occasion restored by .lovian were again banished, AUia- 
the latter ruler requested the use of one church naaius included, who is said to have lain con- 
in Alcxaiidiia for the Ariaiis, to which Atha- , coaled for four mouths in the monument of his 
nasius consented, but stipulated that the Catho- family. The I'imperor however, either from 
lies niiglit he favoured in the same manner policy or respect, soon gave up the contest ; 
where Arianism jirevailed. 'fins proposal how- and the prelate, returned fiom what has been 
ever tlie i>aitisans of tin' Arian doctrine being termed his fifth exile. He passed the remainder 
now asceiiilaiit, coldly dec lined— a striking of his days with tranquillity, tcnmnatiiig a life 
proof of the geiieral intoleiance of the times, uot easily paralleled, in the foity-sixth or 
On his restonitioii, Atliaiiasius continued to forty-eighth year of his prelacy, at the age, as 
exhibit his wonted zeal for the ddnus.sion of the it is siippi^sed, ot imarly eighty, A, D, 373. 
word ** ( on.siihstuntial,” and eiijoyed a short i Ihe character of Athanasius is sutficiently 
period of rejiose, until the death of his faithful manifested by the courhe of his experience, 
friends, the emperor Constans and j»o]ie Julius, uud affords one of numerous instances of a 
again exposed him to persecution. Libenus, \ hnn and conscientious adherence to principle, 
the .successoi of Juhus, being induced to call ; which is respectable, whatever the quality 
councils at Arles and Milan, Aiian influence ; of the j)niici]>le itself. In the shadowy dis- 
previuled in both instances ; and the bishops, ‘ pute concerning the divine nature, between 
refusing to sign the sentence of his condemna- ■ Athanasius and Arius, simiJar zeal, temerity, 
tion, were banished, the* bishop of Home among ‘ and intolerance*, were displayed on both sides ; 
tlie rest, wlio liowevoi in the .seejuel purchased ; «mdit is diflicult to bestow the praise of sleadi- 
his return by comjdniice. So gieat however | and consistency on the one party, and 
W'dS tlie po])ulanty of Athandsius, it was only ; d(*n) it to a ])recis(‘ly similar exhibition of qua- 
by the aid of soldiery he could be safelv < iecU*d, ; hues by the oth(*r; W'hich obseivation may 
and, afte’^ evincing the most calm inticpidity ’ possibly be extended to zealous doctrinal reh- 
in the midst of blood an<l slaughter, be pre- I gious disputants of all creeds and ages, Witli 
vailed ujiouto retire. At length, a price being ! respect to Athanasius, he would evidently have 
fixed uj)on his head, he sukidenly disapjieared > evinced an ascendant mind in any suudUon ; 
altogether, and took refuge in the deserts of*j his patience of labour, jealousy of lame, fear- 
Thehais, among the dis( ijdes of the monk All- ' lessness of danger, and extraordiiiaryintre- 
Ihoiiy, w’lieie he was lost to the w’orld lor up- j pidity, could under no ciicumslaiices have 
waids of SIX years, during winch time his see j been lost on society. I’niting to religious zeal 


was occupied by George of Capjiadocja. In 
this retreat how< ver he was not inactne, but 
frequently assail<*d Ins enemies and consoled 
his friends by Ins writings and in an Apo- 
logy foi Ins Tlight,” addressed to the Empeior, 
loaded the latter with the most vehement in- 
vectives. On the death of Constantius and 
accession of Julian, George of Cappadocia being 
killed III a popular tumult, Athanasius boldly 
returned to Alexandria, and re-assumed lus 
episcopal functions amidst a crowd of devoted 
adherents. Not only so, but with unabated zeal 
he summoned a council, and setth*d the terms 
upon wdiich the Arian party might be re- 
admitted into the church. A\'hen informed of 
these steps, Julian ex])ressed tlie utmost asto- 
nishment at his return without waiting for an 
imperial edict ; and as he regarded him with the 
greatest aversion, not only ordercil him to de- 
part instantly, hut when the prefect, through 
caution or negligence, delayed the execution 
of the order, expressed the utmost anger. I 
Athanusius, whp understood the character of I 


a ju'rsonul conduct, regular, discreet, and ge- 
nerous, his caiionizcitioii by the church, the 
opinion of wdnch lie did so much to render tri- 
umjihant, is not bO olietisive to common sense 
as the majority of tlu* jirostitutioiis of that 
posthumous honour. iili more enlarged views, 
he might not hci\ e been a saint, hut probably 
somewhat more of a great and good man. He 
wrote iiiany books, wdiich are chiefly defences 
of himself and invectives against Ins enemies, 
in a style which is not destitute of dignity and 
ornament. “ 'I'he lafe of Saint Antony,** and 
** The Abridgment of the Scriptures,*’ are among 
the most valued of lus performances. It may 
be as well to observe heie, that the celebrated 
creed, called the Athaiiasiaii, is ascribed by all 
later and sounder critics to Vigilius, an Afncan 
bishop of the fifth century, who published 
several things under the name of Athanasius. 
Ihe he.st edition of the works of Athanasius is 
that of Alontfaucon, Paris, 1698, 3 vols. folio, 
and that of J*adua ,1777, 4 vols. foho . — Dupitu 
Mosimm, MUncr. 
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ATHEl.STAN, king of England, succeeded 
his father Edward tli e Elder in 9^5, A liliough 
of illegitimate birth, his mature age and ac- 
knowledged capacity caused bun to be pre- 
ferred to the lawful children of Edward, at a 
season which required considerable political 
talents and warlike exfierience. He answered 
the expectations of his supporters by repressing 
tlie Danes of Morthumberlaiid, and defeating a 
considerable combination of tliat jicojjle, with tho 
Scots and tlie Welch, w’ho united in a league 
against England. After this event, he enjoyed 
his crown in peace, and governed with great 
ability. A remarkable law w’as passed lu his 
reign for tlie encouragement of commerce : 
every merchant who iiunle three voyages to sea 
on his own acc ount w'as deemed a thane or noble. 
Athelstan died after a reign of sixteen jears, 
and was succeeded by his brother Edmund. — 
It nine. Turner s of the AitfrLo Saxons, 

ATHfiN AGORAS, aiiAthenian philosojdier 
of the second century. From Athens he w’^ent to 
Alexandria, Tsliere he was converted to (’lins- 
tianity, and became master of the Christian 
catechetical school in that city. Clement of 
Alexandiia and Pantsenus were among his 
scholars. The W'ritings of Athenagoras consist 
of“ An Apology for the Christians,” addiessed 
to the em])en>r IVI arcus Aurelius and his son 
Commoiliis, and theieforc })robably I'omjiosed 
about A.l). 177 or ITii ; and a tieatise “ On 
the Resurrection of the Dead.” 'I’liese pieces 
have been several times printed togetlier. I'lie 
best edition is that of Decliair, Mitli tlie notes 
of various critics, Oxlord, 170o , 8vo. The time 
and circumstances of Ins death are not known. 
— Lardner. Falricii liibhol.Ginr, 

A'rilKN.r.US, a Gieek grammaiiau, a na- 
tive of Naucratis in I'gvpt, flourished in the 
third century. He was one of tlie most learned 
men of his time, and has been called the \ ano 
and tlie }*liiiy of tlie Greeks. 'J'lie only W’Oik 
of this author which has UMclic^d luodeni times 
is entitled “ 'Ihe Deijinosojiliists, oi the 'i’cible 
Conversation of the So])hists.” It is a col- 
lection of facts, anecdotes, and obscu’v atioiis, 
W’liich aie valuahle chielly in c onse(|ueiu’e of 
the loss of the oiigiiial autliors from hie li thi'y 
are taken. It consisted of lifteeii books, but 
the tw'o first and the beginning of tlie third are 
wanting; wdiich howeier, with other hiatuses, 
have been Jiaitiy supplied by an e^tant abridg- 
ment. I’he best editions are — that of Casauboii, | 
Leyden, 1657, 1664, S? vols. folio, and that of 
Schw'eighajusen, Straslnirgh, 1801, 1807, 14 
vols. 8vo. — Biog, I/niverselle. Dibdina Classics. 

ATHEN/El'S of Jlyzaiitiuni, an engineer 
imder the emperor Gallienus, and the reputed 
author of a treatise on** I’lie JMachiiies of War,” 
printed in the collection of the works of the 
ancient mathematicians, Paris, 1093, folio, 
Greek and Latin. — Fahricius, 

ATHIAS (Joseph) a Jewish printer of 
Amsterdam, w'ho e»litcd and published a He- 
brew Bible, tlie text ofivlncli was foniied from 
collections of ancient MSS, and the best pre- 
vious editions. He printed it first in lo61, 
* vols. 8vo, and again in 1667. Both impres- 
sions are scarce and valuable. I'lie states of 
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Holland rewarded his editorial labours with 
a medal and gold chain. Athias also printed 
the Bible in English, Sj.anish, and Gcnnan.— - 
Moret i. 

ATKINS or ATKYNS (Sin RonruT) an 
English gentleman of an ancient family in 
Gloucestershire, wlio distinguishedhimsclf as a 
lawyer and a patnot in the reigns of Charles 
11 and his successors. After an academical 
education at Oxford, he entered at one of the 
inns of court, and, the usual probation undergone, 
was called to the bar. He soon attained emi- 
nence in bis i»ofession ; and on the restoration 
of Charles 11 he w'as created K. B. in lo7g 
he W’as raised to the beiicb, becoming one of 
the judges of the Common Pleas, wdiich post 
he kept till 1679 ; wdien, disgusted at the ar- 
bitrary measures pursued by the king’s niinis- 
tris, he gave in liis resignation and retired into 
tlie country. In the busy sienes of the event- 
ful period which followed, Sir Robert acted 
with finniiess and consistency as a constitu- 
tional lawyer, without Iiow'eier committing 
himself as a decided opjiorient of government. 
In ItioJ, he w’a‘< ajiplied to for advice by the 
friends of lord \\ iliiam Russel, and readily 
gave his o])inion. He subsequently pub- 
lislied lemarks on the trial of that })crsonage, 
m which lie inculcates the ])osition, that “ tin re 
IS not, nor ought to be, any such thing as 
constructive treason, as it defeats the very 
scojie and design of tlie statute of the i^.ith of 
Edward III, w’lmh is to make a pl.iin decla- 
ration on w’hat shall be an judged tieason by 
the ordinary courts of justue.” He also c* .!- 
fended Sir W illiains, speaker of the House 
ot Commons, who w'as prosecuted b\ tlie ciow’n 
for signing the order for i)rinting Dangcrfield’s 
narrative of the l^opisli Plot. In the reign of 
.lames H he published tw’o tracts against the 
dispensing pow’ci assumed by that monarch, 
one of W’hicli involved him in a controxersy 
with the chief justice, Sir Edw’ard Herbert. 

I A\ hen the Revolution took place, the principles 
I and conduct of Sir R. Atkxns recommended 
him to the new- King, who made him loid chief 
baron of tlie Exi he(|in*r, 'I'lie same \ ear, 1 689, 
lie w’as chosen sjieakei of the House of Lords, 
and held that oilice till 1693. He resigned 
his judniril situation in l()9.i, and retreated 
entiitJv from public life, residing chielly at his 
seat at SajijKU'ton in Gloucestersliire, where ho 
died in 1709-11), aged eighty-eight. The }>ri- 
vate character oi this gentleman W’as verj re- 
spectable. I'he only circumstance recorde d at 
all discreditable to him, is a report that his last 
resignation of office was tlie effect of pique at 
being disappointed of the lucrative post of 
Master of the Rolls. His law “I’racts,” w hich 
have been collected and published in one vo- 
lume, are much esteemed. He is said to have 
written against the t-xorbitant power of the 
court of Chancer)’. — Biog. Brn, 

ATK\ NS (Sir Rom ni, jun ) the only son 
of the subject of the pieceding aiticJc. Ihe 
state of his health, or his natural disposition, 
probably prevented him from taking such an 
active part in public affairs as might have been 
expected from a man of his rank and ttJii- 
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iiexioiM. lie ap^nt nearly tlie whole of along 
life M a retired country gentleman, devoting 
his time to the coinpobition of a work of con- 
siderable value, wliich has preserved his name 
from oblivion. It relates to the history and 
lopograidiy of his native county, and was 
completed, but not published, a short time 
previous to his death, i\hicli took place in 
1 7 11 , at the age of sixty-five. He was assisted 
in this undertaking by Dr Parsons, chancellor 
of the diocese of tiloucester ; and m 17 Hi the 
work a})peaied in one volume folio, entitled 
** 'File Ancient and Present State of Glouces- 
terslnre.” It was repiinted in 1768 ; and in 
1779 Mr Piidiler, a printer of (iloucester, 
conii>iled, partly from the materials afforded 
by Sir P. Atk>ns’s hook, “A New History 
of Gloiicestcrshiie,” folio, in the preface to 
whuli he acknowledges the general accuracy 
of Ins predecessor, ])articulaily iii recording 
tlie descent of landed property. Sir Robert 
derived his accounts from the esdieators’ 
books, oiiginal fines, and other records, to 
which he had free access, ami, excepting a 
few mistakes, whidi might happen in tran- 
scribing, lie abstiacts them very faithfully. — 
Ruddf-r\ Viof, Xohip's Continuation of Gran- 
ger s Bioir, It till, of' Jlngland, to/, ii. 

ATKV.XS ( ID Cl] van) a wiiter on biblio- 
graphy in the seienteenth century. He was 
of the same family with the foregoing, and was 
a native of Gloucestershire. He was educated 
as a lawyer, and apjiears at one tune to have 
been a man of jiroperty , but engaging impru- 
dently in a law suit w Inch invoh ed some ques- 
tions relative to the royal prerogative, and be- 
ing unsuccessful, his affairs became deranged, 
and he w’as arrested and thrown into the Mar- 
■halsea prison, where he died September 14, 
1677, He w’^as buiied at St George’s diurdi, 
Soulliwark, at tire expense of his relative, judge 
Atkyns. His book, entitled “ 'Hie Original 
and Growth of Printing, colh cted out of lus- 
tory and the records of this kingdom ; wherein 
it is demonstrated that printing apj^Ttaineth 
to the prerogative royal, and is a flower of tlie 
crown of England, ” j^ond. I(i(i4, dto, — was in- 
tended to sup]iort the noiv exjdoded hji»otlie- 
si*», that the art of printing was introduced into 
this country prior to the time of Caxton, — 
IPwid’s A then, Oion, JJilidin's T.dtt, of A me>,\ 
Tifpographiml Aulujuities. tol. i. 

ATllATl'S < Ileoo^ or Hugh the black, an 
Englisli cardinal of the tliirteeiith century, fa - 
mous for Ins acquaintance with philosophy, 
mathematics, and medicine. He was so skil- 
ful in the last-mentioned branch of knowledge, 
that he w'as tenned the pho-nix of his age. 
He was invited to Rome by pope Nicholas JII, 
and made a cardinal by Martin 11 in 1281. He 
died of the plague in 1287. Sev(>rai w’oiks 
are asenbed to Atratus, among w'lmh are — 
De Genealogiis Humanis “ Problemata 
** Canones Medicinales.” — Pitseus de Scriplor, 
Anglican. Moreri. 

ATTAIGNANT(CABRiEr- Charles de 1’) 
a French poet of the eighteenth century. He 
wu educated for the church, and bei’aine ca- 
Aott of Rheims; but the gaiety of his manners 
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I and tlie character of his compositions, savoured 
little of the ecclesiastical profession. His 
principal works are — ** Pieces derobees a un 
Ami,” 2 vols. 12mo, pubhshed by aiiotlier 
I person, w'itli a dedication to the author ; and 

Poesies de I’Abbe I’Attaignant,” in 4 vols, 
12mo, to which a fifth was afterwards added. 
lie died in 1779, aged eighty-two ; and he is 
said, tow'ards the close of his long life to have 
become a penitent. — Buig. Univ. 

ATFAUDI (BoNWEVTcnt) a native of 
Sicily, an Augustine friar, who was made pro- 
viiicidl of the order in Sicily and Malta. He 
was professor of ecclesiastical liistory at Ca- 
tania, and his wTitings relate to that branch of 
literature. In 1768 he published “ Bilancia 
della Verita,” in support of the common opi- 
nion, that Malta w'dsthc island called Melita, 
where St Paul w'as shi])wreckcd ; which had 
been controverted byF.Georgi, a llencdictiiie. 
He also wrote against Muratori's assertion — 
“ tliat it wras not necessary to defend the im- 
maculate conception by force of arms.” — Bwg. 
U lit r. 

ATTENDOLO (Darius) a Neapolitan sol- 
dier and poet of sixteenth century, 'who 
W'as for some time in the service of the em- 
peror Chailes \', He was the author of a 
IJistory of Duelling, a Discourse con- 

cerning Honour, 1j62; and some Italian 
})ooms. — Ibid. 

I ATI EN DOLO (John H iptist) a native of 
(’apua in the kingilom of Naples, who became 
a secular priest, and distinguished himself as 
a critic and a po^'t. He lost his life owing to 
the overturning of a carriage in 092. He 
published a volume of I’oems, 'wuth an Essay 
on Epic Po('try; and Observations on tlie 
Odes and other Poetical Works of Petrarch, 
w’hose produt lions he held in high estimation. 
—Ibid. 

AT'FERRURY (F’kancis) a celebrated Eng- 
lish prelate, was tlie son of Lewis Atterbury, 
rector of Milton, Bucks, a diurdiinan who, 
both under the Protectorate and the Restora- 
tion, secured his preferments by a compliance 
w'itli the times. He was born at Lis father’s 
rectory in 16t)2, and reciuved his education at 
Westminster, where he W'as elected a student 
of Christ’s Church C’ollege, Oxon. He rapidly 
distinguished himself at the university as a 
classical scholar, and gave some jirools of an 
elegant taste for poetry. In 1687 he took his 
degree of M. A., and for the first time appeared 
as a controversialist iu a defence of the clia. 
racter of Luther, entitled “ C’onsiderations on 
the Spirit of Martin Luther,” &c. He was 
also thought to have assisted his pupil, the 
hon.Mr Boyle, in his famous controversy with 
Bentley on the epistles of Phalaris. HeConti- 
iiued some time longer at coll(*ge, exceedingly 
discontented, feeling with trutli, that he was 
adapted to act on a w'lder theatre, and pos- 
sessing all tlie ambition and restlessness by 
which his subse(]uent career W'as so much dis- 
tinguished. His father, to wdiom he made 
these complaints, advised him very charac- 
teristically to marry into some family of inte- 
rest, "bishop’s, or archbishop’s, or some tour- 
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tier * 11 , which may be done with accomplish- 
ments and portion too.** To this parental 
council the future bishop duly attended, for lie 
soon after married IVliss Osborn, related to 
the duke of Leeds, a lady distinguished for 
beauty, and possessed of a fortune of 7000/. 
Having taken orders in 1691, he settled in 
London, where he became chaplain to William 
and Mary, preacher of iiridewell, and lecturer 
of St Bride's. In the fiilfilinent of these duties 
he soon became distinguished by the spiiit and 
elegance of his puljut comjiositions, but not 
without incun ing opposition on the score of 
their tendency and doctiine, fiom Hoadly and 
othcis. ('ontrovorsy however was altogether 
congenial to the (lis]»osilion of Alterbury, who 
in 170() commenced one with Dr Wake, whuh 
lasted four years, on the rights, privileges, 
and ])OweTr» of convocations. In this disjuite 
he took the side of hi^h ecclesiastical autiio- 
rity, and with a fierce and contentious spirit, 
if his opjionents are to be at all credited, dis- 
tovered infinitely more address and dexterity 
Ilian candour and adherence to fact. Toi 
ttiese services however, wdiich possibly has- 
jBiied the extinction of the very assemblies 
they w'ere intended to sujipoit, he received the 
thanks of the lower house of (convocation , and 
the degree of doctor of divinity from Oxford. 
'J he reign of Anne w’as eminently calculated 
for the advance of a divine ot Atterbury’s 
jirinciples, who, soon after the accession, was 
made dean of C'arlisle. Other preferments 
<]uickly follow’ed , nor w^as his acuvity confined 
to the juilpit, for besides las dispute with 
Hoadly on the sul)]ect of passive obedience, 
lie aided the defence of the famous Sachevc- 
rell, and in his chai actor of piolocutor to <he 
low'er house of Con voc atioii, wrote “ A Ke- 
presentatioii of the present State of Beligion,” 
winch w as deemed too i iolent to he j)rc.'<«‘nted 
to the Qucei\j aliliough jirivately (luula^ed. 
In 1712 he W’as made dean of (Jlnistchun h, 
and in 17K5, hy the recommendation of the 
earl of Oxford, bishop of Rochester and dean 
of Westminster. 'J’he death of the Queen in 
1714, put an end to all further hopes of ad- 
vancement; for the new' King treated Inmw'ith 
great coolness, doubtless awaie of either the 
report or the fact of his otter, on the de.ith of 
Anne, to proclaim the Rrcteiidei in full canoni- 
cals, if allow'eil a snfficieiit guard, iiiis dis- 
like operated like oil on the mflammahle mind 
of Attorbury, who not only lefused to sign the 
loyal declaration of the hiHho]»s in the rebellion 
of 1715, but suspended a worthy clergy man 
for lending his (iiuich for the pc^^foniiaiice of 
divine service to the Dutch troops brought 
over to serve against the rebels. jSot content 
with a constitutional opjiosition, he entered into 
a correspondence w ith the I’relender’s party, 
in favour of the dispossessed family ; for w’hich 
ofiTcnce he was appiehended in Augn‘»t 1722, 
and committed to the Tower ; and in the IMaich 
following a bill was brought into the House of 
Commons, for the infliction of pains and pe- 
nalties. This measure, which on coiistitu- 
tumal pounds can scarcely be defenilod, and 
which indeed was j-uppoited cbiefly on the ur- 
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gency of the paiticulur time and case, met 
with considerable ojiposition in the I/irds, and 
was resisted with great firmness and eloquence 
bytlie bishop, who maintained Ins innocence 
w'ltli his usual acuteness and dexterity. His 
guilt however has been tolerably well proved 
by documents since published ; and nothing 
more is necessary to warrant a confirmed moral 
distaste to this species of churchman, than the 
contemplation of sach a scene of smooth dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy. By this hill the 
bishop w'as deprived and outlawed, and no 
British subject w'as jiennitted to visit him 
abroad, wo thout the King’s sign manual, which 
liow'ever w’as not refused to his relatiies. He 
left Kiigland in .luiie 1723, and w'cnt first to 
Bnissels, and afterwaids to I’ans, wlieri he 
chiefly occupied himself in .study, and m cor- 
respondence woth men of letters. But even 
here, w’hih* lie jirolessfd resignation, retire- 
ment, and a love for the existing constitution 
111 his letters to Pojie and others, it has been 
incontestably pr> ved, that in 172.> he was 
actively cngageil in l<*rmontiiig discontent in 
the Highlands of Sc<»tlaiid, with a view to an- 
other rebellion. In 1729 be lost hi.«. faxounie 
daughter, Mrs Morice, who died m his arms, 
by whi( h event he was deejily affected. Ills 
own death took place in 1731, and his body 
was allow’ed to be piivately lutened m West- 
minster Abbey. The character of tins restless 
and aspiring prelate uribajipih can find many 
parallels m the liistory of most churches ; ye. 
few of equal ambition and dai ing have been 
able to disguise their contentious sjiint by’ bo 
much amenity and moileration in their epis- 
tolary (orresiKuideme and personal address. 
From his intimacy with those w’ho, m his day, 
were the chief dis]>en‘5ers of literary lelebnty, 
his character in that respect 1ms jiossibly 
been, too much exah(‘d ; although as a composer 
of s€*rmons, he still retains a gieat poitiou 
of his oiiginal rej-untion. Ihs letters al^o 
are extremely easy and elegant , but as a 
critic and a conlioveisiahst, he is deemed 
rather dextiu'ous and poj.ular, than ac( urate 
and jirolbiind. It an anecdote told by l*o]>e to 
Cbesterhehl be correct, he was a Sf e[)tic early 
III life; but the same authoiity al&o states, 
that he teased to be so. .'Vtlemhng to his 
anxiety torestore at’atliolii family, the strength 
of his Protestantism may be called in question ; 
but it is scarcely netessary to reinaik, that in 
the career of lateiest and ambition, modes of 
faith are often rendered extremely subseivient ; 
and the general character of this eminent pie- 
late by no means excepts him from the appli- 
cation of the gener.il rule. Of foui children 
born to hisho]) Attcrlmry, his son Osboin, 
rector of Oxhill in Warwickshire, alone sni- 
VI ved him. Mrs Attcrlmry died in 1722, 
just before the piosecution of her husband, 
/hag. 7hi/, 

AITKRBl'RY (Liwis, LL.1).) the elder 
brother of the above, w’as horn in l(j.y6, was 
educated at NVestmiiister, and was elected to 
Christ’s Church, Oxon, in the same manner. 
He early took orders, and became preaehet ol 
lIighgatecbajK l, and icclo»*jf Sheppertoiumd 
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of Hornsey in Middlesex, which livings formed 
the extent of his rise in the church. He was 
a plain, practical, and benevolent divine, and 
much attached to his brother, although think- 
ing he had some reason to complain of neglect 
from him. He founded a female scliool at 
Neivport-Pagiiell, and published two volumes 
of sermons, and some writings against popery. 
He died in — Ibid, 

ATTICl'S (Hmiodks) or TIBERIUS 
CLAUDll-S A'l riCHS HEROUES, an 
Athenian philosopher and statesman of tlie 
age of the Antonines. IIis father, Julius At- 
ticus. descended from the family of Miltiades, 
was raised from indigence to wealth, by the 
discovery of a hidden treasure. Herodes re- 
ceived an education suitable to the condition to 
W’liich his father had been advanced by the 
fortunate accession to his property. Scholastic 
rhetoric, or the art of declamation, then es- 
teemed a most fashionable accomjdishment, 
became his principal study ; and he prosecuted 
it under the first masters of the age, with such 
success as to ac(]uire great reputation as an 
orator. After travelling abroad, he settled at 
Athens, and gave public lectures on eloquence, 
vrliich were attended by sojihists and rhetori- 
cians, whose admiration of his talents w'as 
jteihaps not altogetlier disinterested, as his 
hospitality and munificent e w’cre lavishly ex- 
tended to his followers. 'J’he fame of Ilerodes 
reached fiom Athens to Rome; and he was 
invited by the emperor I'itus Antoninus to be- 
come rlietoncal tutor to Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus, the adopted sons and destined 
successors of Antomnus. This promotion led to 
]jis being created consul A. I). 143. He was 
also made prefotl of the free cities of Asia 
Minor, and piesident of the Panhellenic and 
Pan .ith email games, at -whith he was crowned, 
lie testified his sense of this honour by build- 
ing a marble stadium, or course for running 
matches, one of the grandest \^ orks evei exe- 
cuted by a piuate individual. He also erected 
a tlicaire at Athens, ami rejiaired and embel- 
lished the Odeon of Pericles. These and 
other splendid monuments of his wealth and 
liberality have perpetuated liis name, wliile 
«his literary productions have perished. The 
latter part of the hie of Herodes w’as embittered 
by the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens, who 
preferred accusations against lura in his pub- 
lic capacity ; but they were quashed by the 
friendship of his pupil Marcus Aurelius, then 
emperor. He passed his latter days at Mara- 
tlion, his birth-place, where he died about A.D. 
1 85, aged seventy-five ; and his remains w’cte 
interred at Athens, wdth public honours. — 
Aulus Gellius, Gibbon. 

ATTIC US (Titus Pomponius) an eminent 
Roman knight in the decline of the republic, 
who has acquired great celebrity from the pe- 
culiar benevolence and amenity of his private 
character. Descended from an ancient family, 
he inherited vast w'ealtli from his father and 
uncle, and being liberally educated, devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to tlie cultivation of 
literature and philosophy. It may be gathered 
from the general conduct of Atticus, that with 
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a doe study of his own taste and the factious 
State of the expiring commonwealth, he earij 
formed the plan of a general line of conduct, 
which lie pursued witli admirable address and 
prudence during the whole of a long life. 
Avoiding public business altogetlier, he as 
studiously evaded official dignities and aggran- 
disement, as otliers sought them ; and without 
joining any party himself, enjoyed the inti- 
macy of the leading men of all parties. He 
had scarcely reached manhood, when the bloody 
factions of Marius and Cinna began to rage ; 
to avoid wliirh, he retired to Athens, whither 
he conveyed the greatest part of his property, 
and wheie he drank deeply of Grecian litera- 
ture, and lived in the most liberal exercise of 
public and private benevolence. His retire- 
ment from tlie scene of political contention 
did not however make him imhfi'eient to the 
welfare of the actors in it, or timid in sen'ing 
his friends of the distressed party. He sup- 
plied young Marius with money to escape 
from Ins foes , and when Cicero, to whom he 
was strongly attached, was banished, accom- 
modated him also w'lth a large sum of money. 
He returned to reside at Rome, when affairs 
wrere settled, but steadily pursued his original 
plan of avoiihng puiflic business ; and being 
sixty ycais of age w hen tlie w'ar broke out 
betw'ecn C«esar and Rompev, he gladly availed 
himself of the pretext of age, to avoid en- 
gaging on either side. On the death of Caesar, 
although upon the most intimate terms with 
Brutus, he ojiposed tlie establishment of a 
private treasury foi the use of that party ; yet 
he largely assisted that highly esteemed Ro- 
man, when obliged to leaie Italy, lie also 
extended his services to Aiitoiij, when that 
leader w as compelled to quit llome with no 
prospect c»f a icstoration of his aft’dirs. Even 
in the bad time's of the tiiumvirate, he caused 
all the jiro.scribcd w’ho fled to E]>irus to be libe- 
rally relieved from his estates iii that country, 
and by his interest recovered the forfeited 
jiroperty of several of them. Such w’as his 
credit with Octavius, that his daughter was 
prefentd to all the great matches of Rome, as 
a wife for liis friend Agnjipa. Octavius him- 
self cultivated the closest intimacy with Atti- 
riis, who at the same time maintained an 
equally intimate correspondence with Antony. 
The mode of living of Atticus W’as that of a 
man of great fortune, wdiose mind w'as de- 
votedly attached to literary and philosophical 
pursuits. Ills domestics were not numerous, 
but choice ; liis table w'as elegant, but not 
costly ; and he delighted in what would now 
be called literary suppers. He w’as extremely 
studious, much attached to inquiries rela- 
tive to the antiquities of his country, its laws, 
customs, and treaties, and wTOte several works 
on these subjects, which appear to have been 
much valued. I’he conclusion of his life was 
conformable to the pnncijiles of the Epicurean 
philosophy, by which it had been all along go- 
verned. Having reached the age of seventy- 
seven w'ith little assistance from medicine, he 
was seized by a disorder in the intestine^ 
which terminated in an ulcer deemed incura* 
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bitf. CoDTinced of the nature of his case, he 
ordered his son-in-law Agrippa, and* other 
friends to be sent for, and declared his inten* 
tion to terminate his life by abstaining from 
iood. When, in spite of their affectionate 
entreaties, he had persisted in this resolution 
for two days, some of the unfavourable symp- 
toms of his complaint abated ; but not tliinking 
it worth while to take the chance of a cure, he 
persevered, and the fifth day closed his existence 
B. C. 33. In modem times the character of 
Atticus has been the subject of much curious 
discussion, and his neutrality in the midst of 
t ivil contentions has by some jioliticians been 
termed selfish and criminal. From the fear- 
less generosity which he exhibited to the un- 
f rtunate on all sides, it ma^ however be pre- 
sumed, that looking on the state of the com- 
monwealth without passion, he was convinced 
of the inutility of attempting to stop an ine- 
vitable career. Certain it is that, as a medium 
of friendship, a reconciler of differences, and a 
protector against the ferocity of party hatred, 
he was eminently serviceable in the calamitous 
times in which he lived ; and possibly, WTth 
his cast of temper and talents, could scarcely 
have acted more beneficently for his countrv 
as well as for himself. 11 is line of conduct has 
been attributed to his Epicurean philosophy ; 
but native disposition and temper, must have 
formed his jieculiar character much more than 
speculative princijdes. The corrcs])ondence 
between Cicero and Atticus, >Nhobe sister be- 
came the wife of Quintus Cicero, the orator’s 
brother, is highly honourable to both parties, 
especially as the latter was also intimate with 
his rival Ilorteiisius, and a mediator between 
them. According to Cicero, Atticus wrote 
aunals of great value, comprising a sort ol 
universal history for 700 years. — Atkin b Gen, 
Diet. Corn. Mepos. 

ATM LA, king of the Huns sii named the 
Scourge of God, deduced his lineage irom the 
ancient Huns, who dwelt on the confines of 
China. At the death of their uncle Rugilas, 
who reigned in modern Hungary, the brothers 
Attila and Jileda succeeded to the tin one of 
the Huns. After they had forced the emjK^ror 
Theodosius the younger to purcliase an in- 
glorious peace, Attila caused Blcda to he as- 
sassinated, and reigned alone over the whole 
nation and its subject territories, including the 
extensive kingdoms of Germany and Sc}lliia, 
taken in their largest signification. Able to 
bring into the field from 5 to 700, 000 men, 
his great passion was war ; and, in addition to 
his real power, he sought to add the influence 
of superstition, by boasting the possession of a 
sword said to liave belonged to the Scythian 
Mars, the possession of which was supposed 
1o convey a title to the whole earth. Ills jior- 
trait, as described by Jornandes, was that of a 
modern Calmuc, with a large liead, swarthy 
complexion, flat nose, small sunken eyes, and 
a short square body. His looks were fierce, 
Ills gait proud, and his deportment stern and 
hauglity ; yet he was merciful to a suppliant 
foe, and ruled his own people with justice and 
lenity. A scheme was laid in the court of 
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Theodosius to assassinate him under tlie cover 
of a solemn embassy, which intention he dis- 
covered, and without violating the laws of hospi- 
tahty, in the persons of the ambassadors, wisely 
preferred a heavy ransom for the pnncipjd 
agrmt in the plot and a renewed treaty at the 
expense of fresh payments. On the accession 
of Martian, he demanded tribute, which was re- 
refused ; and although much exasperated, he 
resolved first to turn his arms against the 
Western emperor V'alentinian, whose hcen- 
tious sister llonona, in revenge for being ba- 
nished for an intrigue with her chamberlain, 
sent an offer of herself to Attila. 1'he Hun, 
perceiving the pretence this proposal supplied, 
preceded his eruptions into Gaul by demand- 
ing Honoria m marriage, witli a share of the 
:impendl patrimony. Being of course refused, 
he aftected to he satisfied, and pretended he 
was onl> about to cuter Gaul to make '-var upon 
I'heodoric king of the Ostrogoths. He ac- 
cordingly crossed the llhine, A.l).4.)0, with a 
prodigious host, and marked his w.iy thiough 
Gaul with pillage and desolation, until glori- 
ously defeated by 'I'beodonc and the famous 
..Etius in the bloody battle ot Chalons. He 
was however allow ed to n^treat ; and having 
recruited las fortes, he jiassid the Alps the 
jnext )ear, and luvaded Italy, spreading his 
ravages all over l.ombauly. This visitation 
was the ongin of the famous rejuiblic of \’enice, 
which w^as loiiiuled by the fugitives wlio lied 
at the terror of las name. A aleiitinian, unable 
to avert the storm, re])aired from Kavenna to 
Rome, whence he sent the prelate Leo with ft 
solemn deputation, to avert the WTath of Attila, 
who consented to quit Italy, on receicing a vast 
sum as the dowr\ of llonona, and an annual 
tribute. He did not much longer survive these 
transactions, and his death was singular, being 
found dead in c‘onse(|uence of suflocation from 
a bioken blood-vessel, on his marriage -night 
with a beautiful young virgin named lldico. 
This event took jilace iii 4o3. \A iih Attila 
ended the brief and bloody emjiire of the Huns ; 
for his sons, b\ their dn i‘*ions and civil wars, 
mutually destroyed e:uh otlier, or ivere dis- 
possessed by the arms of other chieftains of 
the barbarian races. — i'niv. Giblton, 

AJTIHET (John Fran(ms) a French Je- 
suit and jiainter. He w’as bom in and 

practised jiaintiug wath great reputation until 
the age of thirty, when he entered tlie Society 
of Jesus. 1 n 1 7 o7 he was appointed missionary 
to Pekin, where ho acquiied great favour with 
the emperor Kien Long, who made him a man- 
darin. He died in that capital in 1768, and 
his pictures are highly cseemed by the Chinese. 
Altiret wTOte a very amusing account of the 
emperor of China’s gardens, of which a trans- 
lation by Spence, under the name of Sir Harry 
Beaumont, ivas published in 1762. — Bwg* 
Univerbelle, 

ATWOOD (GioiiCE. F.R.S.) an eminent 
mathematician, who was educated at West- 
minster school, and afterw’ards at the umversity 
of Cambridge, w’here he took tlie degue of 
M. A . He was for some time a tutor and xnan^ 
V^ars a fellow' of J’riiiity college, in whioh cip 
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toadon he became much J.ibtiuguished for his 
ac()uaintance with matliematics and natural 
])hiiosophy. In 1784 he published, in one vo- 
lume 8vo, ** A Treatise on tlie Rectilinear 
hlotion and Rotation of Bodies ; with a De- 
scription of Original EvpenineLts relative to 
that Subject;” a work remarkable for its per- 
spicuity, and the extensive information which 
it affords. About the same time he made 
public an “ AnalyMS of a Course of Lectures 
on the JViTiciples of Natural J^hilosopliy, read 
at the ITiiiversit^ of Cdinbridge,” winch is not 
less valuable than the preteding, 'I'lie late 
IVIr Pitt, having attended Mr Atwood’s uni- 
versity lectures, conceived such an opinion of 
Ins talents and scientific information, that he 
engaged him to devote a considerdble part of 
his time to financial calculations ; and that he 
might he enahh'd to do so without injuiy to 
Ins fortune, bestowed on him a sinecure ofhce, 
the iucome of winch he retained from 178 1< till 
Ins death m 1807, at the age of sixty-two, 
when the otfice winch he had liehl was abo- 
lished. JMr Atwood published “ A Disseita- 
tion on the Construction and Properties of 
Arches,” 1801, 4to, and several other valuable 
treatises relating to mathematics and mecham- 
cal science. — Mouth. Ma^. 

AVALOS (FtiiDivANn Fuancis d*) mar- 
quis of Pescara, descended from one of the 
first hourres of Naples, was a distinguished 
captain under (/harles He married Vittona 
Colonna, so celebrated for hex beauty and ac- 
comjilishuients, with whom he lived in perfect 
liarmony, so that being taken prisoner at the 
battle of Ravenna, he employed the hours of 
cajitivity m composing a“ Dialogue on I^ove,” 
dedicated to his wife. On recovering Ins li- 
berty, he was of great service to the JCmjiero 
at the battles of Biquoqui and Pavia, and died 
at Milan at the age of tlnity-six, without issue, 
in IjVJ.). He was a patron both of letters and 
of science. — Moreri. 

AUBAIS (CiiAiiLES DF B\sriii, marquis 
of) an ingenious Frenchman, distinguished as 
tJie patron as well as tlie cultivator of literature. 
He published a woi k of rt putation on histo- 
rical geography, and furnished the materials 
for Menard’s collection, entitled “ Pieces fugi- 
tives pour rilistoire de France,” 3 vols, 4to. 
He died in 1777, at the age of ninety- one. — 
Diet. Jlist. 

AU BENTON, see Daubenton. 

AUBEKT (William) sieur de Mas- 
souignes, a native of Poit tiers, who embraced 
the legal profession, and became an advocate 
of the parliament of Pans. He died in 1001, 
aged sixty-seven. He published “ Histoire 
des Giierres des Chretiens centre les 'rurcs, 
sous Godefroy de J^ouillon,” 4to, and some 
pieces of minor importance. — Ibid. 

AUBERT DU BAYET ( ) a native of 

Louisiana, who entered into the French army, j 
and served in America during the war between i 
Great Britain and the United States. He >vas 
in France at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, and soon began to take an active part 
in public affairs In 1789 he published a 
pamphlet against admitting' the Jews to the 
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rights of citizenslup. He afterwards liecame 
one of the principal advocates for innovabon 
and in 1791 was chosen a member of the Le- 
gislative Assembly. In 1793, he resumea his 
military profession, and was made governor of 
Maycnce, which, after an obstinate defence, 
he was obliged to surrender to the king ot 
Prussia. Aubert tlien commanded m La Ven- 
dee, and being defeated at Clisson, he became 
the object of denunciations, against which lie. 
successfully defended liimself. Eni] Joyed 
again at Cherbourg, he was called by the Di- 
rectory to the post of minister of w'ar, which 
lie held only three months, when he was ap- 
pointed ambassador of the republic at Con- 
stantinople, where he closed a life of acbvc 
seivice, December 17th, 1797, at the age of 
thirty-seven. — ^^ulr. Diet. Uisl. liwg. Unn. 

A UJilCK \ (Am iion y ) an industrious Frencli 
historian, born in 1617. He was educated to 
the law, hut preferred tlie jnirsuit of ht"rature. 
He wrote 1. “ History of Cardinals,” :> vols. 
4to; s;. “History of cardinal Richelieu,” 2 
vols. folio ; 3. History of cardinal Rlazanne, 
4 vols. ISimo; 4. “ On the Pie-emineuce of 
the kings of France 5. “ On the Pieiensions 
of the kings of Fiance to the Enij)ire.” Of 
these works, the life of Rithelieu, having been 
wntten under the patronage of his iii{*ce, the 
duchess of Aiguillun, is deemed a battering 
production. For Ins treatise on the empire 
he w’as imprisoned in the Bastile, in order to 
allay tlie anger of the German princes, wdio 
imputed his seiiuineiits to the king he w*as 
how’ever treated with kindness, and soon re- 
leased. Aubery was a mean wiiter, but Ins 
industry was great, and his works are not de- 
ficient in authentic anecdote and useful infor- 
mation. — Movert. Hist. Did. 

AUBERY (Louis di- MAuniLn) a French 
liistonaii of the seventeenth century. When 
young, he accompanied liis father, wdio w'as 
sent ambassador to Holland, which residence 
led to tlie production of tw o historical woi ks 
still held in some e.steem, entitled, “ Memoirs 
for the History of Holland and “Memoirs 
for the Jlistory of Hamburg, Lubeck, Holstein, 
&c.” I'hese produLtions were printed toge- 
ther at Amsterdam in 1736. — Knuv. Did. Hist. 

AUBIGNE ('I'm ononi, Aorippa D’) a 
Calvinist gentleman, much attached to Henry 
IV of FYance, was horn at St Maury in l.> >0, 
and distinguished himself by liis early progress 
m literature. Being left very young w’lth lit- 
tle or no inheritance*, he quitted letters ror 
arms, and entered into llic service of Henry, 
then king of Navarre, wdiose favours he en- 
joyed in a high degree, being appointed a gen 
tlcman of his bcdcdiamher, and holding various 
other places. JJ’Aubigne did not acquire 
this countenance by meanness or subserviency, 
being one of the most frank, and at the same 
time the most inflexible of courtiers, llie ne- 
cessity felt by Henry of conciliating tlie Catho- 
lic lords by courtesies and appointments, to the 
exclusion of his faitliful adherents in adver- 
sity, naturally appeared ungrateful to the lat- 
ter; and D*Aubigne never hesitated to speak 
his mind on the occasion. At length however. 
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Although he alw’Hys treated him witli the ex> 
temai respect due to a tried and zealous friend, 
the blunt sincerity of his manners became dis- 
tasteful even to this best of the Fr. nch kings ; 
and D’Aubigne finally quitted the court and 
kingdom, and retired to Geneva. Here he 
spent the remainder of his life in lettered free- 
dom, and died highly honoured and respected 
ill H)3(), having reached the advanced age jf 
eighty. He left several children, one of 
whom, Constant d’Aubigne, a very worthless 
character, was father of tlic famous Madame 
Maiiitenoii. He wrote several works, the 
principal of whuh is An Universal ilistory 
from to IdOI, with an abridged account 
of tlie death of Henry IV,” 3 vols, folio, 1016- 
1 626. 'J’his book is written witli mufh .dig- 
nity of sentiment, but is deemed partial and 
defective in styh*. In many lesjiects however 
it conveys a due notion of tlie peculiar humour 
of the author, which is still further displayed 
iu The Confessions of Sancy ,” and ** l lie Ba- 
ron of Famestc” two satirical pieces which 
evince considerable powers of raillery and ri- 
dicule. He is also author of miscellaneous 
pieces, tragedies, poems, 6tc, with “Memoirs 
of his own Jufe,*’ not published until 
The latter, whuh lias been translated into liitr- 
lisli, abounds with free and curious anecdotes, 
nftbrding a lively picture of the man . — Maseru 
JKom, Did, 

Al/BLF'r t.loHN Baptist CiinisTornrR 
Fcvi‘j ) a Trent li botanist, born in 1720. ile 
evinced an early predilection for the study of 
natural history ; and after passing some lime 
at Montpelier, he went to the Sjiaiiisli colonies 
of America, where he practised jdiarmat y, and 
continued Ins favourite pursuits. Ketuining 
lionie, he was sent in 17.*)2 to the irle of 
France, to establish a botaric garden. He 
continued there nine jear.s, and in 17<)2 he was 
employed to make botanical iiillecUons at Gu- 
iana, whence iii 170I he pas'^icd to the inland 
of St Horiiiiigo. Jn the folkmmg year he re- 
turned to France, and, vsitli the assistance of 
the celebrated botanist Bei raid de Jus.'.iei., he 
an anged the materials which he had collec te<i in 
the course of his travels, am' in 177.'> lanl them 
before the public under the title of “ Histoire 
des Plantes de la Guiane Franfoisc,” 4 vids. 
4to, two of which consist of jilates. Out of 
about eight bundled plants described in this 
woik, nearly half were new discoveries, 'i'he 
lierbarium of Aublet was sold to Sir .loseph 
Banks. He died at I^aiis, May 6th, 1776. 
3 iniianis commemorated tins botanist by naming 
a STiecies of vervain, Verbena Aubleiia ; and 
AJ. Bichard has since given the name of Au- 
bletia to a new genus of tropical plants. — Biog. 
Uniirritelle, 

AUBHKY (John) an English antiquary and 
topographer of eminence in the l7t]i century. 
He WHS born about 1626, at 3:aston Piers in 
Wiltshire, and was the eldest son tif a gentle- 
man possessed of considerable landed pro- 
perty in that county. He studied at Oxford, 
entered in lOlo at the IMiddle Temple, 
and resiled lln^re and at the university alter- 
nately, till the death of his father, which took 
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place in October, On this event he 

succeeded to the possession of estates in tlie 
counties of Wilts, SuiTey, Hereford, Breck- 
nock, and Monmouth ; but his inhentance was 
burthened with mortgages, and involved him 
in law-suits, which his legal education had by 
no means qualified him to manage. Wliile at 
Oxford, he devoted his time to historical and 
archaeological researches, and was engaged in 
collecting materials for “ Sir William Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglicannm.” He afterwards af 
forded very important assistance to Wood, the 
Oxford antiquary, who acknowledges his ex- 
tensive obligations to Aubrey ; though, on a 
subsequent quarrel taking jilace, Wood as- 
persed bis coadjutor as a mere pretender to 
antiquarian science, “ who was so credulous that 
he stufled his letters with fooleries andmisiiifor- 
mations.” After the death of liis father, Aubrey 
jived tor some years on his Wiltshire estates, 
makmg visits to Ixmdonm term time, probably 
on account of liis law-suits. He purposed a 
journey to Italy, which seems to have been 
prevented !»y the state of his affairs. How- 
evc-i, he visited Ireland in 1660, and France m 
1 664 ; having, in the interval between these 
tours, become a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
then newly established. The remaining part 
of his life was passed in a state of indigence, 
protected from the miseries of w’ant only 
by the benevolence of friends, residing prin- 
cipally at the house of lady Long, of J3ray- 
cot, in Wiltshire, wdio did herself honour by 
her patronage of the improvident autiquart'^ 
The time and circumstances of Ins death ar^ 
not precisely known, but it is probable thaih 
died wlnl^ on a visit at Oxford, in the yea 
1700. Few men of letters ever pubhslieJL less 
than Aubrey; for the only work whuh he 
punted was a small volume intitled “ Miscel- 
lanies,” a collection of popular superstitions 
relative to dreams, portents, ghosts, wittli- 
ciaft, It vvould be doing him great in* 

justice* to appreciate his character and ahili- 
iies from this j)roduction only. His manuscripts, 
pi (‘Served in the Ashmolean Aluscum at Ox- 
ford, in the library of the Boyal Society, and 
III some private repo.si tones, fuinish abundant 
proof of the extent of his researches and he by no 
means deserves tlie harsh censure ofGifTordjWho 
in his life of Ben .fonson, says “ Whoever 
expects a rational account of any fact, how- 
ever tiitp, fiom Aubrey, will meet with disap- 
pointment.” ‘ ‘ A iibrey thought little, believed 
much, and confused everyllnng.” In oppo- 
tion to these remarks, it may be stated that a 
considerable jiart of the papers of our antiquary 
consists of collections of matter, much of which 
would probably have been rejected had the 
authoi jirepared his m.iiuisi iipts for the press. 
Sir Uichard lloare maib* considerable use of the 
manuscripts of Aubrey m bis splendid work 
on the antiquities of W iltsinre, jiarticularly in 
his account of the curious ancient monument 
at Abury. Among the manuscript collections 
of Aulirey was a toj>ogiai)hicaI treatise on the 
county of Sun-cy, published nith adihtions by 
Dr Rawlinson in 1713, o vols. 8vo. m 1 81S 
appeared “Lelt.iswiitten b} einiiieut Feratm* 
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in the sereuteenth and eighteen tli centuries, 
&c. with Lives of eminent Men, by John 
Aubrey,” 3 vols. 8vo ; and in 1821 was printed, 
in a thin 4to volume, “ Aubrey’s Collections 
for Wilts,” It may safely be asserted, that 
much valuable intelligence might still be gleaned 
from the unpublished remains of this writer, 
whose talents and learning, if they did not| 
place him on a level witli Spelman and Dug- 
dale, at least rendered liim equal to Ashmole, 
Wood, or Heanie. — Biog. Brit. Ed. 

AUBRIET (Claube) an ingenious French 
painter of subjects belonging to natural history. 
He went with the celebrated 'J'oumefort to the 
Levant, and exercised his talents in illustrating 
the works of that traveller. After his return 
home, he was appointed painter at tlie J ardin 
du Roi, at Pans, He died at a very advanced 
age in 1740. Jlisw'orks are extremely nume- 
rous. — A' uhu. Diet, Hist. 

AUBRIOT (Hugh) a French merchant, 
who became superintendent of finances to 
Charles V, and mayor of Paris. He erected 
several buildings in J’arisfor use and ornament, 
and among the rest the famous Bastile, as a 
fortress against the English. Being accused 
of heresy, he was tried and sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment, but was released by the 
insurgents against the taxes, termed Maillotins, 
who broke open Ins prison and placed liim at 
their head ; he however immediately quitted 
tliem and fled into Burgundy, wdiere he soon 
after died. From Hugh Aubriot the French 
reformers received the name of Hugonots. — 
Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

AUBRY (John Baptist) a French writer 
ou metaphysics and morals, was born in 1736. 
He w'as a Benedictine monk, and became prior 
of the convent of Commercy , of whic h situation 
he w'as deprived, in consequciu e of the suppres- 
sion of monastic establishments at the revo- 
lution. He died in 1809, aged seventy- three. 
Among his works are “ Questions pliiloso- 
phiques surla Religion Naturelle “ I’heone 
de I’Ame des Betes;” and “ Questions me- 
taphysiques sur Texistence et la nature de 
Dieu.” — Diet, Hist. 

AUBRY (John Francis) a Ficnch phy- 
sician, known as the author of an ingenious 
work entitled Les Oracles de Cos,” pub- 
lished at Paris in 177.^, and repnnted with 
additions in 1781. This book exhibits a re- 
view of the practice of Hippocrates and other 
physicians of antiquity. — Diet. Hist. 

AUCHMUT\ (Sir Samuii.) lieut.-gen. 
G.C.B. col. of the 78th regt, of foot. 'I’his 
distinguished oflicer entered tlie anny, August, 
1776, as a volunteer in the 4.Sth regt. of in- 
fantry, tlien with Sir W. Howe in North Ame- 
rica, where he served the three following cam- 
paigns. In 1783 he held a company in the 
75tli foot in tlie East Indies, and was present 
at the first siege of Seringapatam, under lord 
Cornwallis. In 1801 he joined the expedition 
to Egypt, when he was appointed adjutant- 
general. Returning to England in 1803, he 
was ordered out to South America in 1806, 
where he assumed the command of the troops, 
with the rank of brigadier-general, and in 
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February, 1807, took by assault, after a most 
determined resistance, the fortress and city 
of Monte Video, for which he received the 
thanks of Parliament. In 1809 he was ap 
pointed commander in chief of the Carnatic, 
and in 1811 reduced the valuable settlements 
of Java and Batavia under the dominion of 
Great Britain, for wliich he again obtained the 
tlianks of both houses. On his return to Eu- 
rope Sir Samuel succeeded Sir D. Baird, as 
chief of the staff* in Ireland. Plis death w'as 
sudden, being occasioned by apoplexy, Aug. 
11, 1822, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
His remains, after lying in state at Kilmain- 
ham Hospital, were interred on the 2 1st of the 
same month in the royal vault in Christ Church 
cathedral, Dublin. — Gent. Mag, 

AUCKLAND (William Eden, Lord) 
w^as the third son of Sir Robert Eden, Bart., 
of West Auckland, in the county of Durham. 
He was educated at Eton and Oxf ord, and 
called to the bar by the Society of the Mid- 
dle Temple in 1769. He accompanied the ear) 
of Carlisle in 1778, to negociate terms with the 
revolted colonies of Amerii'a, and was chief 
secretary during the same nobleman’s vice- 
royalty in Ireland. In 178.5 he was sent am- 
bassador extraordinary to negociate a com- 
mercial treaty with France, and in 1788 per- 
formed a similar sesvice with Spain. In 1789 
he W'as sent to the Hague, w'herc he concluded 
a treaty betw'een Great Britain, the Emperor, 
and the king of Prussia, in settlement of the 
affairs of the Netherlands. In the same year 
he was created baron Auckland, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, and in 1793 was advanced to 
the English peerage by the same title. He 
was an able di])lomatibt, and is the author of 
the following political and other w'orks : “ The 
Principles of Penal l.aw',” 8vo, 1771 j “Five 
Letters to the earl of Carlisle,” 8vo ; ** On 
the Population of England, in Answ'er to Dr 
Price,” 8vo ; “ \iew of the J reaty of Com- 
merce w'lth France,” 8vo*, “The History of 
New Holland,” 8vo; “ Remarks on the 
War,” 8vo, 179.> ; and various speeches in 
the House of Lords. He died in 1814. — 
Brit. Peerage. 

AUDIiBERT (Germain) a French law- 
yer and w'nter of Latin poetry, in the sixteenth 
century. His works are, “ Roma, poenia,” 
Paris, Ibbb, 4to ; Venetia, poema,” Venet. 
1.583, 4to J and “ Partenope, poema,” l*aris, 
158.5; published together in 1603. 'Fhe Ve- 
netian government conferred on him the order 
of St Mark, as a rew'ard for his panegyrical 
poem on the republic. He died in 1598, aged 
about eighty. — Moreri, 

AUDEBERT (John Baptist) a native of 
Rochefort, who became an engraver. He 
studied natural history, and distinguished him- 
self by the beauty and accuracy with which 
he represented subjects of the animal kingdom. 
His principal productions w’ere — “ Histoire 
Naturelle des Singes et des Makis, suivie de 
celle des Galeopithiques,” Pans, 1800, folio; 
and “ Histoire Naturelle des Colibns, Oiseaux 
Mouches, Jacamars, et Promeros, aussi des 
Grimpereauz et des Oiseaux de Paradis.** 
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J80X, t vOiB., folio, both with coloured plates 
of the most splendid description. This last 
work was executed in conjunction with L. P. 
Viellot, and was not published till after the 
tleath of Audebert, which happened in 18(K), 
at the age of forty-one. — JItst. 

AIJDIFIIEDI (John Baptist) an emi- 
nent mathematician and bibliographer, bom 
near P^ice in Provence, in 1714. He entered 
at an eaily age into the Dominican order, and, 
amidst the shades of monastic life, devoted 
Jiimself to the cultivation of science. His 
earlier works consist of tracts publislied at 
diiFereni times, containing the results of astro- 
nomical observations. But he is chiedy known 
in England as the author of ("atalogus 
Histoiico - ciiticus Romanarum editionum 
Sieculi XY.,** Uoma;, 1783, 4to; and “ Spe- 
cimen llistonco-( nticum editionum llalicarum 
Saiculi XV.,” Bomaj, 1794, 4to. He also 
published a catalogue, in four volumes folio, 
of curious books in tlm Casaiiatensian library, 
of which he was kce])er for many years pre- 
vious to Ins death, which took place July 3, 
1794. “ Audifredi,” says Dibdin, in his 

Bibliomania, “ has left beliind him a most 
enviable leputation , that of having examined 
libraries with a curious e} e, and desi ribed the 
various books which he saw with scrupulous 
fidelity,” His catalogue of the earliest j»ro- 
ductions of the Roman press, is one of the 
best bil)liografihical works extant. — Dirt, hist. 

AUDIGI'IKR (VnAL d’; a French no- 
bleman, who united literary studies with the 
profession of arms. IIis adventures and his 
W’ntings were numerous. Among the latter 
is “A Treatise on the true and am lent Usage 
of Duels,” I’aris, 1()17, 8\o, in which he 
recommends the revival of the old jiidicial 
combats, as a means of sujjpiessing duelling. 
He also \Mote poems and romances. He lived 
to be iijiwards of sixty, and is sani to have 
been assassinated about the year lo30. — Mo- 
reri, G. Biog. 

AUDT.EV or AWIBOLY (Thomas) chan- 
cellor of England under Henry Vlll. He 
was bom of a noble Essex faniii^ , in 1*188, and 
jiossesseti considerable learning and abilities, 
and a large fortune, ^^’lth all these advan- 
tages however he was, for the whole of Ins 
jiublic life, one of the most base and senile 
tools of his imperious master. After long 
acting as a mere instrument, in the capacity ot 
speaker of the parliament so significantly 
termed the Jllack Paihament,” he was se- 
lected to succeed Sir 'J nomas IMore as chan- 
cellor ; and he suoseijuentl} sat m judgment, 
both on his predecessor and bishop Fisher, as 
also on queen Anne Boleyn, altliough she had 
been in some respects his patroness. He w’as 
likewise made serviceable in tlie affairs of 
Anne of Cleves and Catharine Howard, and 
in short refused no task, however miserable 
and contradictory, wduch the wayward Henry 
imposed on him. For these base compliances 
he was created lord Aiiulcy of Walden, and 
received the order of the garter. He was a 
great benefactor to Magdalen College, Oxford, 

d died in IM.—Bwg. Bhu 
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AUDRAN, the name of a celebrated family 
of French artists. The first of the name who is 
mentioned in this capacity, is Claude Au- 
dran, who was bom in 1592, and died in 1677. 
He acquired no great distinction by his works, 
and IS chiefly known as the father of Germain, 
Claude, and Geiard Audran. Charles, ge- 
nerally supposed to be the brother of the fore- 
going. was bom at Paris in 1594. He applied 
himself to the art of engraving, and went to 
Italy to perfect himself. He was a laborious 
and excellent artist ; and in order to distinguish 
his works from those of his brother Claude, 
whose style was inferior, lie marked them 
with the letter K., w'hence he is often called 
Karles. He died m 1674. Germain, the 
eldest son of Claude, w'as bom in 1631 at 
Lyons, where his parents resided. He studied 
under Ins uncle Charles, and became an en- 
graver of considerable eminence. He died in 
1710. Claudl, the second son of the elder 
Claude, w^as born in 1639, and devoted him- 
self to historical painting, of which he became 
jirofessor at the Royal Academy of Pans. Ho 
entered under Le Bnin at the Gobelins, and 
was employed by him in several pieces for the 
staircase at Versailles, especially in the four 
great pictures of the battles of Alexander. He 
died in 1684. Gerard, brother to the pre- 
ceding, and the most famous of the family, was 
horn at Lyons in 1640, amd also studied un- 
der Le Bmn. He entirely devoted himsedf to 
the art of engraving, and, visiting Italy, ac- 
quired so high a character, that Louis XIV. 
recalled him to Paris, where he engraved Le 
Bmn’s pictures of Alexander’s battles i.. so 
noble a style, that be was immediately placed 
at the bead of his profession, lie has also 
engraied many pictures from the principal 
masters of France and Italy, He is distin- 
g^iished for the correctness ot his outlines, and 
the strength and grandeur of his manner of 
working. He died in 1703, aged sixty-three. 
Clai^di, the third of the name, the son of 
(iermain, was born at Lyons 1658, and be- 
came leiebrated as a painter of grotesques 
and arabesques, in winch his invention was 
admiiable. One of his princqial woiks was 
the tw^elve months of the year, rejiresented 
as goddesses, w ith their proper attributes, in- 
tc mled to be copied in tapestry for the queen 
of France. He was head painter to the kirg, 
and died in 1734, aged sei enty-four. John, 
another son of Germain, was bom at Lyons 
in 1667. He learnt the art of engraving from 
his uncle Gerard, and ]'iactised with great re* 
]>ulation for si\t) seieii years. Ilis stroke 
w as distinguished for delicacy ; and among 
his leading works are engraiings of the lesser 
battles of Alexander, as well as several admired 
portraits. He died at Pans, much esteemed both 
as an artist and a man oi w’orth, in Ins ninetieth 
Near, Bi.noit, likewi.‘»e son to Germain, also 
attained considerable en inence, and the dic- 
tionaries mention several more members of this 
extraordinary family, who obtained more or 
less distinction in the aits of painting and en- 
I graving, to w’hich the\ so pt*cuhaily devotM 
I themselves.— *5 Diet, oj Eng, Uoreru 
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AVKN'J'I^E (John) an historian, born at 
Abensperg in Bavaria, in IKiG. ile studied 
at Ingoldstadt and at Paris, and afterwards 

f ave lectures himself at Vienna, Cracow, and 
ngoldstadt. Jn 1512 he was ajipointed tutor 
to two Bavarian iirinces, with one of whom he 
visited foreign countries. Towards tlie end of 
the reign of the emperor Maximilian 1, he began, 
under the patronage of the count of Bavana, 
to compose his great work — “ Annales Boio- 
rnm,*^ “ The Annals of Bavaria,” in seven 
hooks, which w'as not publislied till after his 
death. Aveiitine severely censures tlie Bomish 
clergy, and has introduced into his history 
some curious facts, ivliich his first editor Ziegler 
thought proper to suppress ; but the work was 
published enure by I^icholas (.’isner at Basil, 
m 1580. Aventine also was the author of a 
curious book on counting and conversing by the 
fingers, entitled “ Nuineraudi jier digitos nia- 
nusque,” &c. Katisb. He died in 1554. 

— Voshius de Jliit, Lat. Biiule, Moteri, 
AVENZOAR, or EBN ZOI I All, an Ara- 
bian physician of the twelfth century, bom at 
Seville in Spain, where his father practised 
medicine. He became exti-emely eminent in 
his profession, travelled much, and passed 
through many adventures, among which was a 
Jong imprisonment by tlie governor of Seville. 
He had the care of an hospital, and he com- 
posed a work entitled ** A1 Theiser,” contain- 
ing a comjieiidium of medical jiractice, and 
including many facts and ol)servations not found 
in preceding writers, which were jirohably 
the result of his own exjierieiice. He died at 
Morocco in 1169. The report of his having 
hved to the age of 153 is probably an error, 
arising from his ha\ing been confounded wuth 
his son, of the same name and professsion, wdio 
hved at JMorocco, and was the author of a trea- 
tise on the regimen of liealtli. — Fnend'i> Hut. 
of Physic, vol. 11 . Jialleri Ihbliol, Med. Prncl. 
t. i. 

AVERUY (Clement Charles de T) a 
French financier of tlie eighteenth century. 
After having been a counsellor of the jiarlia- 
ment of Pans, he was made compti oiler- 
general. His administration proving unfortu- 
nate, he retired from the management of pub- 
lic affairs, to employ liis time in literary stu- 
dies. He published “ Code I’eiial;” “ Traitc* 
de la pieinc souvcrainte du Roi sur la Province 
de Bretagne,” 8vo ; “ Memoire sur le Proccs 
crimmel de Robert d’ Artois. Pair de France 
and ” Experiments on the Jhstase called the 
Smut in Wheat.” He W’as guillotined at 
Pans 111 1794, in coiisecpience of an absurd 
charge of having caused a scarcity of grain. — 
Viet. Hist. 

AVFiLLANEDA (Alphonsus Fernandes 
de ) a Sjianisli writer, a native of 'J’ordesillae, 
princip^ly known as the autlior of a conti- 
nuation of the first part of Don Quixote. The 
anger wliich this liberty excited in Cervantes is 
pleasantly exhibited in more than one passage of 
bis own subsequent Tolumes. The production 
of Avellaneda, without being contemptible, j 
T»yj bear no comparison with tlie great work 
of Cerrautes. A correct translation of this 


book appeared in 1807 ; a previous versiont 
through the medium of tlie French of Le Sage, 
gives no competent notion of the original. — 
Antonio. Bibl, Hispan, 

AVERROES, or AVFJV ROSCH, a cele- 
brated Arabian philosopher, was bom about 
tbe middle of the twelfth century, if a respect- 
able family at Corduba,. the cajiital of the 
Saracenic dominions in Spain, lie w'as early 
instructed in Malumetan law, to wdiicli, in the 
manner of the Arabian schools of the period, 
he united the study of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. He also studied medicine and the 
mathematics, and thus educated w'as, upon 
his father's demise, chosen chief magistrate of 
Corduba. The fame of his tidents induced the 
caliph Jacob Al-Mansor, king of Mauritania, to 
apjioint him chief pnest and magistrate of Mo- 
rocco, in order to settle a jdan of administra- 
tion of law throughout his dominions, 'i'his 
rapid advancement of Averroes, as usual, ex- 
cited the jealousy and enmity of rivals ; and a 
base plan was laid to accuse him of an heretical 
desertion of tbe tme Mahometan faith. As he 
was very speculative in his religious opinions, 
this plot succeeded; he w'as as rapidly dis- 
graced as he had been advanced, and ordered 
never to ajijiear out of the precincts of tlie 
Jews. In this state of depression he w’as so 
insulted, that he fled to Fez, wdicre he w^as 
rajudly discovered and imprisoned. I'he news 
of his flight being earned to the King, a couii 
( il w as i ailed to determine upon his treatment. 
Some of the members w'ould have condemneil 
him to death ; others, on account of Ins popu- 
lanty WTth a large population of unbelicv ers, 
thought It would be more politic to rest satis- 
fied w’lth recantation and penance. J’lie lat- 
ter opinion prevailing, Averroes w^as brouglit 
out of jirison, and placed on the ujiper stcji 
of the mosque, wTth his liead bare ; and every 
one passing in to jiraycr w’as allowed to spit 
upon him. After suffering this indignity, and 
pronoun' mg bis recantation, he was dismissed, 
and rcturnevl to Corduba, where he resided 
for some years in poverty and disgrace. At 
length however, the people of Conluba being 
dissatisfied wuth tlie governor who had suc- 
ceeded limi, pelitioned for the ajipomtment of 
Averroes a second time. Almanzor demurred, 
and called a second council, who deciding in 
favour of the ]>cniteiit, he again experienced 
one of those rapid transitions of fortune so 
common in Mahometan governments, and was 
restored by royal mandate to all his former 
honours, ife died at Morocco, according to 
some accounts. A. 1). 1195, and to others in 
1206. Averroes wras a man of the greatest 
temperance and self-command, many striking 
instances of his urbanity and singular forbear- 
ance being recorded : he w'as also extremely 
liberal, especially to learned men, and made 
no distinction between friends and enemies. 
Much has been asserted of liis impiety, but, in 
Brucker's opinion, without adequate proof. 
Partaking of tbe enthusiasm of the times in re- 
gard to Aristotle, lie seems to have maintiuned 
w'ith that philosopher the eternity of the worlds 
and the existence of one universal intcl! ct j 
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fi'liich opinion, In the estimation of both Ma- 
hometan and Christian, was doubtless hcreti- 
cal, but can scarcely be called impious. He 
^Tote a commentary on Aristotle, althoutrh h^ 
did not understand tlie Greek, and could only 
read the wretched Arabic tianslaUons of it 
from the Syriac and Latin. He also wrote 

A Paraphrase of Plato’s Republic,” a trea- 
tise on medicine, and many other works, which 
were particulaily valued by the Jews. An 
edition ot his works was published in quarto, 
Lyons, 1537 ; and two in folio at Venice, 
155:^ and 1608. — Bayle, Brnckerm Saxu Otio- 
inn St icon. 

AVKSBURY (Robeut of) an Knj^lish 
historian of the fourteenth ceiitui ^ , of whone 
jiersonal history little is known, excejit that 
from the title of his works it appears that he 
was registrar to the court ol the archbishop of 
(Canterbury. His history is entitled “ Mirabi- 
lia (iesta Magnitici Regis Angliae Domini 
Jiiiwardi Tertii,” &lc. ; or a history of Edward 
111, from his birth to the year 1356; when 
the author was probably interrupted by death. 
'J'his valuable piece of English history is a 
plain narrative of faits, authenticated by 
exact copies of public papers, and exceedingly 
uv curate m regard to dates. It lay lung buried 
in obscurity, but was at length published by 
ilearne, from a MS. in the jiossession of Sir 
Thomas Sebnght, 1720, 8vo. — Biog. BnU 

AU(jE (Danifl Augimius) a native of 
the diocese of Sens in France, in the loth cen- 
tury, who cultivated the belles lettres, and be- 
came regius professor of the (ireek language 
at Pans. He died in 1 )95. llis chief woiks 
are dialogues on poetical invention, oratory, 
and iictitious narrative, and translations from 
the Greek of Synesius and St Macanus. He 
was also tlie author of a discourse relative to ' 
the case of a man accused of being a wciewolf, 
or of taking the sha]ie of a wolf, and feeding 
on human flesh. Such a superstition is men- 
tioned by Petionius, and it seems forineily to 
have been as pievalentin many }>arts of Fmroj.e 
as the belief of witchcraft. — Moreri. 

A UG ER ( A i 11 A N AM i s ) a leai ned classii ul 
sdiolar, professor of rhetonc at Rouen, and 
vicai -geiieial of Lesiar, >vho died at Ptiris 
in 1792. He published a sj-lendid edition of 
the woiks of Isocrates from the jiress of Didot, 
I’aris, 3 vols. -Uo, 1782, and tlie works of 
Lysias 111 1783 iii 2 vols. 4to, aftei wards re- 
Jirmted together in 5 vols. 8vo. He also pub- 
lished transliitions of the discouises of the 
Bieek orators in genet al, of the orations of 
(hcero, and of harangues taken from the his- 
tones of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon. He n as intimately acquainted with the 
Greek language and literature, and his trans- 
lations are considered as very coirect, but his 
style is deflcient in ease and elegance . — Saxit 
Oiwmasticon. Diet. Ilist. 

AUG PS TIN (St) bishop of Hippo, and 
one of tlie most celebrated Eathers of the 
Christian cnurch, was born A.l). o,)!-, at 'J'a- 
gaste in Africa. His father, Patriiius, was a 
citizen of mean rank ; and his mother, JMo- 
mci, was disungnislied for hei parental aflec- 
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tion and piety. By the latter he was brought 
up very religiously , but, according to his own 
account of himself, his childhood and adoles- 
cence w'ere marked with great carelessness, 
and at a very early age he indulged himself 
in lic'entious jileasures without restraint. He 
studied classical leaniing, first in lus native 
place, and then at Madauraaiid Carthage. At 
the latter jilacc he paid great attention to Ci- 
cero, and even studu>d the scrijitures ; hut not 
iiuding in them the kind of elo(|uence which so 
mmh pleased liim in the Pagan writers, he 
quickly threw them aside. About this time 
he united himself to the sect of JManitha^ans, 
ami to the doi trine of the two jiniiciples, of 
wliidi he remained a constant and zealous sup- 
porter until Ins twenty-ninth year. At length 
his mother, who was much aftiicted by his li- 
centious conduit and religious w’andeniigs, 
prevailed upon him to return to J’agasu*, where 
he opened a school of grammar and rhetoric, and 
became very po])u]ar. \\ Lulling however for a 
w'lder held for his talents, in 379 he transferred 
his school to Carthage, and not only retained 
his own attachment to the Manichumn system, 

I but laboured earnestly to propagate if. Xot- 
I withstanding his occupation and zeal, his per- 
I sonal conduit remained very free; and a son 
1 was born to him by a favcnirite mistress, which 
I he chose to distinguish In tlie name of AiUodu’- 
tus. At length, disjile ised with the deport- 
ment of his S(.h(;lars at (J'lrtliage, he took ship- 
}>ing with his misiiess, sailed lor Italy, and 
settled lor some time at Rome, whence he re- 
moved to Milan, where he was made professor 
of rhetonc. Here, ow'iiig to the zeal and elo- 
quence of Anduose, aided by a miraculous 
interference, at least as he himself asserts, 
he forsook his long cheiishod heresy and li- 
centious conduit, and declared himself of the 
Catholic chinch. 11c also sent his mistress 
hack toCailhage, and resolved to man y ; but 
unhappily, in w’aiting for a young virgin not yet 
inamageable, he discredited his conversion by 
taking a second mistress. At length, having 
formed an imiinate acquaintance with Ambro»e, 
he was peisuaded by that ardent pi elate to 
.''tudy theology and embrace the mini‘'try. Eol- 
lowing this aiUice, lie dismissed his new mis- 
tiess, forsook his intended w'lfe, and w’lth hU 
illegUiniate son and his friend Alypius dedicaU'd 
the leinainder of his days to lehgion. The 
next year he returned to Africa, and at the re- 
commendation of \ aleiius, bishop of Hippo, 
ivas vho.seii juesbyter ''f that church. His 
repnfatiou for zeal ar 4 incu:y increasing, in 
conseijuence of his institution of a monasteiy, 
he was next chosen coudjiitor to the bishop, 
and on his death Ins successor. Of his private 
life, after he ascended the episcojial chair, little 
is recorded ; but in his pulilic character he oj)- 
jKised with great zeal, by his preachings and 
writings, the various sects wdiich tlie Catholic 
Ichunh classeil under tlie g.'neral term of he- 
reUcb ,and Mamchajiius, Donatists, (hrcumcel- 
lioiis, and Pelagians, by turns fell under Ins cen- 
sure. His zeal against the la.st of these jirocured 
him the title of “ I'lie Doctor of Grace ; ’ and 
the hiMoi ^ of councils during the period of bit 
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prelacy, exhibits him as a zealous champion 
of the Catholic faith on all occasions. In his 
lut days he had tlie mortihcation to witness 
the invasion of his country by the Vandals, 
and died during the siege of Hippo, in his se- 
venty-sixth year. The Vandals respected his 
library, his writings, and liis body, the last of 
which was conveyed by the now exiled Catho- 
lic bishops to Sardinia, whence it was, 200 
years afterwards, removed by Liutjiraud king 
of the Lombards, to Pavia. The personal 
chuacter of Augustin may be toleralily well 
estimated by the foregoing particulars, the most 
singular of wliich are established from his 
own honest book of'* Confessions,” wliich vies 
witli that of Rousseau in its character of un- 
blushing frankness. As a minister and prelate, 
he evinced the common intolerance of the age, 
although in the first instance he spoke of he- 
retics with mildness and charity. In changing 
Lis opinion, he asserted that he yielded to ex- 
perience ; and V'^oltaire, observing this inconsis- 
tency, treats it witli his usual witty sarcasm. 
By Le Clerc, Augustin is charged with being 
die first who advanced two doctrines which 
take away goodness and justice both from God 
and man ; the one representing the Deity as 
dooming human beings to eternal tonneiiLs for 
sins which they cannot avoid , and the other, 
stirring up the civil magistrate to persecute 
those wlio differ from them in religion. Of 
the Christian writers called the Fathers, Au- 
gustin is one of tJie most voluminous ; his 
works in the Benedictine edition of Antwerp, 
lyOO-S, fill 12 folio volumes. I’he first of 
these contains the works which he wrote be- 
fore he was a pnest, and his letraclations and 
confessions ; — the former a critical review of his 
own wntings, and the latter a curious and in- 
teresting picture of his life. The remainder of 
these volumes consist of a treatise “ On the City 
of God commentaries on Scrijiture ; epistles 
on a great variety of subjects, doctrinal, moral, i 
and personal ; sermons and homilies ; treatises 
on various points of discipline ; and elaborate 
arguments against heretics. With the excep- 
tion of Aristotle, no writings contributed more 
tlian Augustin’s to encourage the spirit of 
subtle disputation which distinguished the 
scholastic ages. They exhibit mucii facility of 
invention and strength of reasoning, willi more 
Argument than eloquence, and more wit than 
learning. Erasmus calls Augustin a writer of' 
obscure subtlety, who requires in the reader 
acute penetration, close attention, and quick 
recollection, and by no means repays him for 
the application of all these requisites. His 
works are now altogetlier neglected ; and we 
are only left to wonder tliat, not much more 
than a century ago, they could indirectly set 
the whole kingdom of France in an uproar, 
and secure for so long a time a large share of 
the attention of mankind. — Augustin's Confess, 
Baifle, Moreri, Dupin, 

AUGUSTIN or AUSTIN (St) sometimes 
called the Apostle of the English, flourished 
at the close of the sixth centu ry. Pope Gre- 
gory I, having formed the design of converting 
the Anglo •Saxons, selected A ugustin, tlien a 
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monk of the order of St Andrew at Rome, to 
lead a mission, consisting of forty other mouks 
of the same order, into England. He accord- 
ingly landed with his associates in the l&le of 
1’hanet, in the year 597, and sent interpreters 
to Ethelbert king of Kent (who, altliough 
himself a Pagan, had a Christian wife in his 
queen Bertha, a descendant from Clovis^ in 
order to declare tlie object of their mission. 
Ethelbert admitted them to a conference, 

I gave them a candid hearing, and altliough he 
[ would not immediately give up the faith of his 
ancestors, he allowed them to settle at Doro- 
venmm, since called Canterbury, and make 
as many converts among his subjects as they 
were able. At first their success was very 
bounded ; but when, after a short interval, the 
King himself submitted to baptism, great num- 
bers of the Kentish men followed liia exam- 
ple ; and A ugustin is said to have superintended 
the baptism of ten thousand persons lu one 
day, in the river Swale. I’he rapid success 
which attended his missirm excited in him the 
desire of possessing, uuilcr the sanction of the 
Pope, the supreme authority over the English 
church as archbishop of Canterbury. Fie ac- 
cordingly received from Rome the pall, a 
piece of white woollen cloth to he woni over 
the shoulders as a badge of archiepiscopal 
dignity, together with a solution to some curi- 
ous queries in relation to points of discipline 
and conscience, and a caution against being 
elated with vanity on account of his power to 
work miracles. Having fixed las see at (’an 
torbury, his attaclimcnt to the see of Rome 
induced liim to make an attemjit to bring the 
l^ritish bishops in Wales under the authority 
of the papacy. Several conferences accord- 
mgly took place with these prelates, and the 
monks of J’angor ; which ended in an express 
rejection of the Pojie’s authority on the jiart 
of the British priesthood. F’his assertion of 
their independence exceedingly disappointed 
Augustin, wlio, in taking leave of the assem- 
bly, angrily exclaimed, “If ye will not accept 
of i)eace from your brethren, receive war from 
your enemies : if ye will not preach the way 
of life to the English, receive death from their 
hands.” J'he event corresponded with the 
denunciation, for Etlielfrid king of Northum- 
berland soon after marched with a large army 
to (Jaerleon, and put near 1,200 monks of 
Bangor to the sword. Bishop Godwin, on 
the authority of a French MS, accuses Au- 
gustin of the infamy of liaving stirred up and 
even assisted in this merciless expedition ; 
but in a passage of Bede, which is sup- 
posed to be an interpolation, because omitted 
m tlie Saxon version of Alfred, it is said not 
to have taken place until a year after his death. 
Whether he actually saw or assisted in the 
was* in W ales, cannot therefore be decided ; 
but that he promoted the hostilities which 
proved so upstructive to the monks, corresponds 
at once with his declaration and with probabi- 
lity. After nominating Laurentius to succeed 
him, Augustin died at Canterbury, according 
to some accounts in 604, and to others in 608 
or 614. The number of iniracles attributed to 
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this prelate by the legends is very great, and 
too stupidly ridiculous to merit further notice. 
It is more difficult to decently dispose of such 
as this holy person himself reported to the pope. 
He must have known whether be miraculously 
restored a blind man to sight or not ; and he 
either performed that and many other wonder- 
ful things, or amused the Holy Father with 
gross inventions. It is to be presumed that the 
words “ pious frauds,” will best aj)ply to these 
asserted miracles, and that the great end of 
converting a barbarous and ignorant people 
was supposed to justify a little trickery in the 
means. For the rest, it is clear that, whatever 
the other merits of this prelate, he was strongly 
actuated by ambition and the love of tempordl 
jKiwer ; and that he at least meditated revenge, 
simply for a conduct on the part of the British 
churches, -which was sinrited, national, and 
honourable. No writings of his remain, so that 
his character can be judged of only by liis im- 
perfectly recorded actions. — Betle» Godwin 
Fresul, Atigl, Biog. lint. 

AUGUSTUS (Caius J UlJirs Cf SA R Or I A- 1 
VI AN US Augustus) originally called Caius 
Octavius, was the son of a Idtlier of the same 
name, and of Accia, dauglitei of Julia, the 
sister of Julius (’aisar. He was born during 
the consulate of Cnero, B. C. (>ii, and losing 
his father in his infancy, was educated by his 
motlier and her second husband, Lucius Phi- 
lippus. His early maturity and discretion 
made him a great favourite with liis great unde 
Julius Ciesar, -who declared his design of 
adopting him, sliould he ha\ e uo children of 
his own. He was studying eloquence at Apol- 
loma in Fipirus, when the new s reached him 
of his uncle’s death, and of his owti adoption. 
Contrary to the timid advice of his friends, he 
immediately set sail for Italy ; and on landing 
at a small port near Bruiidusium, was immedi- 
ately waited ujion by a dejmtation from the 
soldiers of his uncle, who hailed him as his 
heir and avenger. His conduct w-as very able 
and decided for a youth just entering into his 
nineteenth year, and gave earnest of Ins future 
successful career. First solemnly declaring 
his adoption, and assuming the name of his 
uncle, -with the addition of that of Octavianus, 
he placed himself at the head of the veterans, 
intercepted for his owti use the tribute wIhlIi 
was passing from the trans-maniie jiroMiiccs 
to the capital, and immediately took his route 
thi'ougli Campania for Home. On his arnval, 
he found Csesar’s avengers triunqthant, and 
Antony, as consul, ruling with almost sove- 
reign sway. His first step w’as to piocure the 
legal ratilication of his adoption ; after which 
he waited on Antony, and proposing a mutual 
friendship, demanded of him the money left 
by CaBsar, in order that he might pay his lega- 
cies. Antony, jealous of his spint and amhition, 
treated him with great haughtiness ; and an 
open difference ensued, wbicli at length ex- 
tended to an enmity so confirmed, tliat Octa- 
vius was accused, not witliout some probable 

S ound, of an attempt to assassinate liis ri\ al. 

esides collecting a body of Caesar’s veterans 
from Campania, Octavius, who perceived the 
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Senatonan party to be very powerful, artful!/ 
affected to be governed entirely by the advice 
of Cicero (whom, notwithstanding his age and 
experience, he appears to have completely 
deluded), and when Antony was declared a 
public enemy, accepted a command against 
him. He accordingly accompanied the armies 
of the two consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, to tlie 
relief of Decimus Brutus, and by their death 
m battle, w^as most critically left master of 
I the victorious army. Some jealousy and im- 
politic neglect of him on the part of the 
senators, while they accumulated lionours on 
[ Decimus Biulus soon after, tleterniined him to 
follow the reported dying advice of the consul 
I I'aiibd, and reconcile liimself to Antony, who, 
driven out of Italy, had artfully seduced the 
whole army of Lepidus in Gaul, and was pre- 
paring to return al the head of it. Alarmed at 
tins intelligence, the senate decreed the ma- 
nagement of the war to 0( tavius and Decimus 
Brutus ; but the former had already made a 
treaty with Antony, and employed the legal 
command given him, to march au aimy to Home 
and get himself declared consul. One of his 
first acts in that capacity w'as to procure the 
legal condenmation of all who had been con- 
cerned in the death of Caj&ar; after which he 
caused the deciees against Antony and Lepi- 
dus to be revoked, and invited them into 
Italy. The result of the meeting w'lth these 
leaders, and tlie bloody and atrocious pi osenp- 
Uoii agreed upon betw-Len them, has been 
alieady detailed in the life of Antony ; as also 
tlie issue of the war against Brutus and Cas- 
sius. In those transactions the character of 
Octavius apjiears to no great advantage, either 
as a leader or a man. 'I'he army wdiioh he 
commanded at the battle of Philippi, w as twice 
defeated by Brutus , and, unlike Antony, he 
meanly revenged himself on the dead body of 
that virtuous iloman, by lausii.g the head to 
be cut off and thrown before t^iesar’s statue. 
So base and detestable indeed was his cruelty 
at this time, that it w'ould be scarcely credi- 
ble, but for the ajiologies of liis friends, w'ho 
attributed it to a state of mind ])artici]>ating in 
the sickness of the body ; his health being at 
that time most precarious. He was equally 
cruel in a short civil contest which, after his 
return to Rome, was caused by the violence of 
Antony’s -a'lfe Fulvia and brother Lucius. On 
the capitulation of the tovsni of Peiusia, he 
punished its firlclity to Lucius by giving it up 
to plunder, and coldly and mercilessly deliver- 
ing up its three hundred senators to the exe- 
cutioner ; w'hich butchery was a pious offering 
at an altar erected to the manes of Julius. 
'The famous partition of the Roman world, be- 
tween Octavius, Antony, and Lejiidus, follow- 
ed, which agreement was cemented by the 
union of Octavia vith Antony. Having stated 
tlie rise of Octavius, it is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the details of his jiublic career, which is 
rather the province of history. On his return 
from a camjiaigu to Gaul, an accident occurred 
lu his private life which forcibly exhibited the 
approaching despotism to which Rome would 
soon he subjected. Although already married 
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toScriboma, Octavius divorced that lady j and 
so little was his delicacy, and so imperious his 
tyranny, that having fallen in love with livia, 
the wife of Claudius TiberiusNero, he made her 
husband divorce her, and immediately married 
her himself, although then so far advanced in 
pregnancy, that only tliree months afterwards 
she was delivered of Tiberius Nero, subse- 
quently emperor. The conduct of ih tavius, in 
the war with Antony ,w'us as measured and pru- 
dent as that of his rival was wild and infatuated ; 
and although on its conclusion he sacrificed to 
his own security the eldest son of Antony, and 
Caesarion, the supposed son of CJleopatra and 
Julius Caesar, he used his victory in otlier re- 
spects wath moderation. On his return from 
tlie East, he seems to have been perjilexed in 
determining ujioii the mode of his future au- 
thority ; and it is said, that on applying foi ad- 
vice to his friends Agrippa and iMa^cenas, tlie 
fonner generously advised lilm to reinstate the 
republic, and the latter to retain the sovereign- 
ty under some form which would not shock 
the feelings of the ]>cople. 'J'he advice of 
Maecenas, it need not be said, was followed by 
Octavius ; and be accoidingly proceeded w'lth 
groat art and address. After remodelling the 
senate, and repealing many of the severe law s 
of the triumvirate, in his seventh consulate 
and in the thirty- sixth year of his age, he went 
to the senate house, and in a studied speech 
projiosed to abdicate liis authority. He was 
interru|)tcd l»y the unanimous entreaties of the 
assembly not to abaniloii the guidance of the 
common w'^ealth ; w’ith whuli request, after a 
decent affectation of relie taiice, he graciously 
complied. It w as on this occasion tliat, on the 
motion of Muiiatius Plancus, he received the 
name of Augustus, under which apfieliation 
he was gradual!) allow’ed to unite the power of 
imperator or emperor^ winch rendered him the 
uncontrolled head of the executive and sol- 
diery; of procojisitly winch gave him the su- 
premacy in any provinc e lie ixOght visit : of 
tribune, rendering las person sacred, and giv- 
ing him a veto in all ])ublic proceedings ; of 
censor, or superintendnnt of manners ; of su- 
preme pontiff, or the head of religion ; and 
lastly, he w'as endowed with a dispensing 
power, from observing the law's whenever he 
thought projier. It w’as the policy of Augustus 
to accept the possession of all this authority 
for only ten years, well knowing, as it proved, 
tliat he would never be deprived of it. He also 
retained ancient names and forms, as much as 
possible, in order that affairs might appear to 
proceed in the usual tram ; nor during liis 
sw’ay w’ere the senate, the people, and tlie 
great officers, without a portion of real authori- 
ty ; by whicli arrangement be wisely perceived 
his own power was rather strengthened tlian 
oiherw'ise. It is unnecessary to enter into any 
detail of the events of the subsequent long 
reign of Augustus, which was distinguished 
by a course of prosperous and prudent govern- 
ment whzcli has seldom been exceeded. Tlie 
usual vicissitudes of war occasionally occurred ; 
but the surprise of Varus and his legions by 
Uie Germans under Arminms, was the only 
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great public calamity that occurred duxing (he 
whole course of it. In domestic government, 
as his authority became confirmed, his equity 
and moderation increased ; and it gradually 
became difficult to recognize the bloody and 
merciless Octavius in the mild and clement 
Augustus. He filled Rome and all Italy with 
improvements of every kind, constructed har- 
bours, raised edifices for use and commerce, 
and could boast that he received a capital of 
brick and left one of marble. From liis en- 
couragement of learning, one of the great ages 
of human literary excellence takes its name 
from him ; but it must at the same time be re- 
collected, that most of the illustrious WTiters in 
his days were formed in the school of the re- 
jmbhe, and that he rather distinguished and 
selected than cieated thorn. Of their grati- 
tu<le It is unnecos'iaiy to say that they have 
been piofnso, ami freijiicntly w'ltli an excess of 
sen’ihty which does very little honour to the 
Roman muse, although the panegvrii ofHorace 
in particular is often very judiciously applied. 
In private life, Augustus ictained to an ad- 
vanced age too great a disposition for gallantry 
to meric the ciicoruuiin (if morality , but in 
other respects he had manj c\( client qualities, 
being simple ami alistommus in his habits, 
affectionate to bis family and friends, aud in- 
dulgent W'lthout weakness to his depeiidimts 
and domestics. In short, the gr(*at — probably 
the dangerous — phenomenon in his history, is 
the exhibition of the same man as a candidate 
for power and tlie head of a jiarty, crafty, dis- 
semlding and unrelenting ; and us an unre- 
sisted sovereign, generous, humane, forgiving, 
and in most respects tlie model of a wuse and 
equitable governor. As contrasted with the 
turbulence of the last years of the republic, the 
government of Augustus has had a tendency 
to establish the superiority of an enlightened 
despotism to the form of yiohcy which it in 
this case superseded ; hut a brief glance at llie 
fate of the Roman empire, in a few generations 
after Inm, will shew, that if the Roman re- 
public possessed within itself tlie germ of its 
own destruction, im)>crial despotism implied a 
still more certain degradation. Augustus died 
in August, tlie month called after him, A. D. 
14, in the 76.>th year of Rome, and the seventy- 
sixth of his age. Afflicted with a weakness of 
his stomach and bowels, he sought relief by a 
tour to Naples, Beneventura, and tlie beauti- 
ful coast of Camyiania ; but on liis return was 
obliged to stop at Nola, where he patiently 
waited the approach of death. I’his last scene 
was highly characteristic, and significant of 
the artificial and premeditated complexion of 
his whole life. After calling for a mirror, and 
ordering his attendants to adjust his hair and 
otherwise improve Ins apjiearance, he desired 
his friends to be summoned, and asked them 
“ if he had tolerably acted in the pantomime 
of life ?” When tiiey signified their assent, 
“ J hen,” added he, using tlie form with which 
players left the stage, “ farcw'ell and clap 
your hands (valete et plaudite). They then 
retired, and he breathed his last in tlie arms 
of Id via. Augustus had but one daughter, by 
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Scribonia, named Julia, who waa married firat 
to Marcellua, then to Agrippa, and finally to 
I'iberiuSk afterwards emperor. This princess, 
whose character for gallantly was notorious, 
Had issue by Agrippa — Caius and Lucius, 
adopted by Augustus, but who both died be- 
fore him ; Julia of a character similar to her 
own, in whose subsequent disgrace the poet 
Ovid was implicated ; and AgrippinS) married 
to Germaiiicus, by whom she had Agrippina the 
younger and Caligula. The younger Agrip- 
pina, by her first husband, Domitius Enobar- 
bus, was mother of Nero, in whose person 
ended the natural posterity of Augustus, liy his 
adoption of tlie children of Livia, by her fiist 
husband, Tiberius Nero, he became father to 
Dmsus and to Tiberius his successor. Drusus 
was the parent of Germanicus and Claudiu*! ; 
and, as already shewn, Germanicus tbe 
father of Agrippina the younger, the mother 
of Nero ; so that both the natural and the 
adopted family of Augustus ended in th** last 
mentioned emperor. Augustus endured much 
uneasiness, as he advanced in life, from the 
irregularity of the female braiuhes of his fami- 
ly, and the restless ambition of liis grandsons 
and expectants j and the result shewed tliat it 
was not without reason. lie Ijcfiutnithed to 
his successors the important advice not to ex- 
tend the limits of an empire already overgrown ; 
which policy however Adrian was the first to 
attend to. — Suetoiuus, Dion, Cai>i>ms. Tacitus, 

AUGURKLLO (Giovanni Aurfmo) a na- 
tive of Rimini, w’ho distinguished himself as a 
writer of Latin poetry. He was bom about 
1441, and was educated at Padua. After 
being disappointed of an establishment at 
Venice, he settled at Trevigi, where he ob- 
tained a canonry, and was public piofessor of 
polite literature. He died there in 1S24. Au- 
gurello is best known as the author of a poem 
entitled “ Chrysopu-ia,” ^^hlch has brought on 
him the imputalioii of being a believer m the 
transmutation of metals, a doctrine which he 
expressly discLiims. Besides many other LaUii 
poems, lie WTOte some m Italian, which re- 
mained unpublished till 170.». — Tirahoschi. 
Gen. Bio^. 

AVICENNA, or EBN-SINA, an Arabian 
philosopher and physician, was born at Assena, 
near Bochara, A.D. P8(). He possessed a ready 
genius and a strong memory, and after going 
through a course of study with various masters, 
entered himself of the school of Bagdat, wdiere | 
he exhibited indefatigable industry and no in- 
considerable portion of fanaticism. According 
to his ovm account, he read the metaphysics of 
Aristotle forty times without understanding 
them, yet completed his studies at the early 
•ge of eighteen, and began to practise as a phy- 
sician. He soon acquired a degree of reputation 
which reached the ears of tlie various Eastern 
princes, all of whom were desirous of retaining 
him in their service ; but he finally went into 
that of the sultan Nedjmeddevle, who appointed 
him his physician and grand vizier. His great 
love of pleasure soon however lost him his post 
and his master's favour ; and tlie remainder of 
bis life was sjiont in great adversity, being 
Biou* Dirr. — No. X, 
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charged with the crime of heresy in addition 
to other accusations. He died at Hamadan in 
abject circumstances, A.U. 1036, aged fifty- 
eight. Avicenna left many writings behind 
him ; but notwithstanding Ins reputation for 
genius and learning, they are of very little 
value, being but imperfect and obscure repre- 
sentations of the doctrine of Aristotle. '1 hey 
consist of twenty books On the Utility of 
the Sciences “ The Heads of Logic and 
various pieces in meta phobics anil morals. Of 
his medical works, the principal is called 
** Canon JMedicinas” which is thought very 
lightly of by Haller and Freind. The works 
ol Avicenna were pnntcd m tlie original Arabic 
at Rome in 1497, more than one Latin version 
of which has been translated, the latest being 
that of Vopuems Fortuiiatus’ Louvain, 16.H. — 
Pococke. Baulc, Fienui's llist.Phus, 

AVIENLS (UuFiJs Flsii's) a Latin poet 
of the fourth century. 'I’he works attributed 
to him are, Latin versions of tbe “ Phenomena 
of Aratus,” and Periegesis of TIiohnsiuk a 
description, in laml»ic verse, of the “ Maiitime 
Coasts of“/Esoj)’b I'ables,’’ in elc'giac veise ; 
and the “ .Allegory of the Suens,” the “ His- 
tory of Livy, and the “Fables of Virgil,” in 
lambic verse. Some of these strange pro- 
ductions still remain, and show hmi to have 
been a tolerable vorMtier. '1 he best edition of 
his works is that of Cannegetier, 1731. Very 
little is known of his history. — roiiiits de Pm, 
Oro'c, 

AVILA, see D’Avii.a. 

A\ ISON (Chari.i s) an Lnglish musician, 
bom probably at Newcastle, where he practised 
the whole of his lite. In 1732 he published 
an “ F^say ou Musical F.xpression,” in which 
he treats of musical composition as consisting of 
hannony, air, and expression, '1 liis work was 
vourahly received, and reached a second edi- 
tion in 1763, when it produced published re- 
muiks from Dx Hayes, professor of mu-ic at 
Oxford, in '.icicli It IS treated lery liglitly 
es}»ccially m regard to the music ofliaiulei* 
wdiom Avison rated bcloAV Ins onn inastei 
Geiiiiiiiani. He quickly retorted in a similiU 
uncourtly st\Ie, ivhich reply is ajipended 
to tlie third edition of the original essay. Avi- 
son died at Newcastle in 1770, He left five 
concei tos for the violin and other compositions, 
wdiich are esteemed light and elegant, but de- 
fective in originality fi om his exclusive attach- 
ment to the St ) ’.2 of Geminiani. — Biog. Brit. 
Sir J. Hawkings Hist, oj Mus. 

AULISIO (Domimc) a Neapolitan law»yer 
of celebrity, born 1639, died 1717. He pub- 
lished, in 1700, “ A History of the Rise and 
Progress of Medicine,” and was also the au- 
thoi of three 4 to volumes of “ Commentanea 
on Civil Law a treatise, “ De Gymnasii 
Constriictione, De Mausolei Architectura, De 
Harmonia Timaica et numeris Medicis," ori- 
ginally printed in 1694 in 4to; and of another 
entitled “ Delle Scuole Sacre,” 4to, — Moreri. 

AULUS GELLIUS, see Gellius. 

AUNGERVILLE (Richard) also called 
Richard de Bury from tbe place of his birth. 
St Edmundsbury iP Suffolk, boro 1$81. lit 
c. 
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WM otie of most learned men of the I4t3i 
centuiy, and a great patron of learning in others, 
for the encouragement of which he founded a 
library at Oxford, and furnished it with the 
choicest books then extant. Kdward III, to 
whom he had been tutor, employed liim in 
two several c^mbassies to the court of Rome, 
and made him successively lord keeper of the 
Privy Seal, bishop of Durham in 133:3, lord 
high cliancellor in 1534, and lord high tiea- 
surer of Kngland in 1336. He also appointed 
him one of die commissioners for arranging the 
treatj^ of jieace between tliis country and France. 
His death took place in 1345. He wrote a 
treatise entitled “ Philobiblon, sou de amore 
Librorum et Institiitione Bibliodieca,** contuiii- 
ing regulations for the management of his 
libraiy. Tins book was first printed at Spires 
in 1483, and aftenvaids republisbed by Dr 
James in 4to, 1599; but Durham college, 
which contained liis collection, being dissolved 
with other religious houses, the books were af- 
terwards dispersed. He lies buried in *he i 
cathedral of his diocese. — Biog, But. 

AUNOY (Maria Ca*i utRivi, counfessd*) ! 
a French lady, wife to the count d’Aunoy, and | 
celebrated as the autl .or of ‘ * F airyTales,” * * 1 lip- 
polito, Earl of Douglas,” the “ Pimce of Care- 
nay,” and otherromaiicesof gallantryand fiction. 
She wrote with the negligent ease of a woman 
of quality, but not without spnit and vivacity. 
Her memoirs of what passed in Europe between 
1671? and 1679, and of the Court of Spain, 
where she for some time resided with her mo- 
ther, contain many curious particulars, wliich 
are however deteriorated by an ill-judged mix- 
ture of doubtful amorous adventure and ro- 
mance. Her S]ianish portraiture is very un- 
favourable, but singularly arch and lively. She 
died in 1705. — Morei'i. Dict.Htst. 

AUR ELIAN, emperor of fiome, distingtiish- 
ed for his military abilities and stem se^’enty 
of chaiacter, was the son of a peasant of llly- 
ricum. He gradually arose, under Valerian 11, 
to the highest honours in his profc'ssion, and 
even to the consulate ; which good fortune was 
furtlier favoured by a wealthy marriage. Clau- 
dius IJ on Ins death-bed recommended Aurelian 
to the choice of the troops of Illyricum, who 
readily attended to his wishes. He delivered 
Italy from the barbarians, reduced 'J'etneus, 
who had been unwillingly made to assume the 
pur]de in Gaul, and, after a campaign of con- 
eiderable exertion, conquered the famous Ze- 
nobia, queen of Palmyra, who formed a ]>art 
of the pioccssion, as a captive, in a splendid 
tri •mpl) at Rome. ()wing to the ungenerous 
<excuse of the Queen, that she had waged war 
by the advjce of her ministers, her secretary, 
tlie celebrated Longinus, was put to deatli by 
(he victor ; but after having graced Ins tn- 
umplial entry, Zenobia herself was presented 
with a villa on the I’iber, and allowed to s])end 
the remainder of her days as a Roman matron. 
Aurelian followed up his victories by the re- 
formation of abuses, and the restoration tlirougli- 
Qut the ompire of order and regularity, but 
Uttiiiibed lus good intentions by the general 
s»ve of his moasuros, and light sacrifice of 
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the Senlitorian order to his least suspicion* Ro 
bad planned a great expedition against Perua, 
and was waiting at Thrace for an opportunity 
to cross the straits, when he lost his life, A.D 
1 !25, by assassination, the result of a conspiracy, 
excited by a secretary whom he intended to 
' call to account for peculation. Aurelian was a 
wise, able, and acUve prince, and very useful 
in the declining state of the empire ; but the 
austerity of his character caused him to be very 
little regretted. It is said that he meditated 
a severe persecution of the Christians, when 
he was so suddenly cut off, after a distinguished 
and eventful reign of only five years * — Crevier 
Gibbon. 

AURELIUS VICTOR, see Vrexon. 

AURENG-ZEBE, great mogul, the third 
son of shah Jehaii, was born in 1618. His 
natural disposition was serious and thoughtful, 
and, with the most profound hypocrisy, he co- 
vered his ardent ambition under the affected 
garb of religious austerity. By this deoort- 
ment he much gamed upon his father ; but his 
elder brotlu r Oarah penetrated the mask, and 
used to say, ** Of all my brothers, 1 fear none 
but this tel fix of beads.” The, dangerous sick - 
n^s of shah Jehan, by setting all his sons in 
motion, quukly exposed the ultimate views 
cf Aureng-zebe, who, gaining to Ins party his 
younger broiber Moraii, defeated Darah, who 
in his tuin had overcome another brother called 
Suyali. 'I be use which he made of his vic- 
tory was to depose his father, to behead Morad, 
poison Darah and his son, and then impose 
upon himself a rigorous penance, eating only 
barley- bread, herbs, and fruits, and drinking 
pure water. His treatment of his deposed 
father was however so apparently respectful 
■md submissive, that the old monarch ostensibly 
forgave him, but of course was never restored 
.o power. Aureng-zebe showed great abilities 
when in full possesssion of the sovereignty. 
He subdued Visapour, Golconda, and the 
'!!!aniatic, on the south, overran the kingdom of 
Asen on the north, reduced llengal, and cleared 
the mouth of the Ganges from the Portuguese 
pirates. His wealth and power induced all the 
neighbouring nations to send embassies to him; 
and, with a view to commercial advantages, 
many of the European sovereigns did the same. 
He had formed a design to destroy all the na- 
tive princes, and to force a conversion of the 
Hindoos ; hut harassed in his turn by the re- 
bellion of his sons, be was obliged to put off 
the execution of this momentous endeavour. 
He died in 1707, in his eighty- ninth year ; 
and notwithstanding his many atrocities, his 
religious zeal had infused such an opinion of his 
sanctity among his subjects, that many of them 
made a pilgrimage to liis tomb! Like Augustus 
indeed, having obtained power, he was mild in 
the exercise of it, although it is very equivocal 
praise to say, that by his indulgence toward# 
his omrabs and governors, his meaner suhiect# 
were oppressed with impunity. “ God,*^ be 
observed, in bis usual saoctimoniouB manner. 
** would punish them, if they did evil.” The 
real state of the case was, that be shared in 
the fmits of their oppression. The «'<!7ec&al 
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appearance of a charactei ao able, tmoot}!, and 
factitioua, cannot be unwelcome : it is thus de- 
scribed by the traveller Carrari, who saw him 
at the age of seventy -seven. ** He was of a low 
stature, with a large nose, a white beard, and 
olive complexion. He was slender and stoop- 
ing with age, and supportea himself on a staff ; 
3 ethe endorsed petitions witliout spectacles, 
and seemed pleased with doing business at a 
public audience/’ — Mod. Univ, Hist. 

AURELIO (Lewis) a monk of tlie seven- 
teenth century, a native of Rome, where he 
died in 1637. He wrote an account of tlie 
Boiiemian rebellion, and abridged the Annalia 
of Raronius, die Ecclesiastical History of 
Hzovius, and the Universal History of Tur- 
sellin. — Moreri. 

AURIA (ViNCENrio) a native of Palermo 
in Sicily, bom 1625. He wrote the Lives of 
the Sicilian Viceroys, which appeared in 1697 
in folio, and in 1704 a history of the most emi- 
nent men among his owm countrymen. His 
death took place in 1710. — Nouv, Diet. Hist. 

AL'RIGNI (Giili'sde) a French lawyer 
and poet, born at Beauvais in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. He jmblished in 1516 
a quarto volume, indtled, “ Aureus de utraque 
potestate libellus.” 6lc, “ Le cinquante 
deuxieme arret d’Amoui,” 8vo, l.o28 ; “ La 
Genealotpe des dieux poetiques,” 1545 ; and 
a poem, entitled “ 'I'uteur d’Amoui.” He 
was an advocate of the parliament, and a mar 
of some genius. — Morei i. 

A VRIG M ( H \ ACINI HE Rich A R d) a Frent h 
Jesuit, a native of Caen in Normandy, bom 
1675. His works are ** Memoires pour scrvis 
a I'Histoire universelle dc 1’ Europe,” and 
•‘Memoires rhronologiques et dograatiques 
pour servir a THistoiry Ecclesiastique,” each 
work being severally contained in four 12mo 
TOiames. He died in 1 719. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

AUSOMUS (Decius or Decimus Mag- 
nrs) a distinguished Roman poet of the fourth 
century. He was bom at Bourdeaux, where 
his father, J ulius Ausonius, was an eminent 
physician. He was educated with great care, 
and uas chosen professor of grammar and 
rhetoiic in his native city. So high was his 
reputation, that the emperor Valeiitinian made 
him preceptor to his son G ration. In this 
cajiacity he gave great satisfaction ; and he 
was afterwards raised by his pupil to the office 
of Pra>tunau prefect of Gaul and Italy, and 
finally to the consulate in 379, He was also 
much esteemed by the emperor Theodosius, 
and is by some writers claimed as a Christian, 
while otiiers doubt the circumstance, in conse- 
quence of the extreme licentiousness of some 
of his productions. He was alive in .392, but 
the exact time of his death is uncertain. The 
poems of Ausonius consist of a variety of 
pieces on different topics, and, with a display 
of learning and ingenuity, contain several fine 
passages. The poem on the “ Moselle,” and 
that on “ Illustrious Cities,” are the most 
valuable, from the local information which 
they contain. The best edition of Ausonius 
is the “ Variomm” of 1671, The Delphin 
edition. Parts 1730, 4to, is imperfect, the 
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lest decent passages being omitted in tfieir 
proper places, but inserted at the end of the 
work. This practice has been adopted by 
some editors of Martial and of others of the an- 
cients who were not very scrupulous as to the 
moral purity of their language. Lord Byron 
(see Don Juan, Canto I, Stanza 44) very 
fairly censures this awkward contrivance, as 
likely to produce an effect contrary to what was 
intended. I'he edition of Tollius, ** cum no- 
tis variorum,” Amst. 1671, 8vo, contains the 
entire text; as also does the more correc' 
and convenient Bipoutine edition, 1785, 8vo« 
-^Bayle. Ed. 

AUTREAU (.Tacques d*) a French dra- 
matic writer of the last century, whose come- 
dies have procured him considerable celebrity. 
He did not begin to write for the stage till he 
had attained his sixtieth year, having previ- 
ously supported himself by his profession as a 
painter ; but he never attained to any excel- 
lence in his art. He died in the Hospital of 
Incurables at PaHs,' in 1745. His works, 
w’hich are still popular, were printed in four 
12mo vols. in 1749. — Diet. Hist. 

AUVERGNE (Antony d’) a French 
musician of considerable eminence, director 
of the Opera, or Royal Academy of Music, 
and pnncipal musician to Louis XVI. In 
1753 he composed the music of the first comic 
opera ever performed in France. He after- 
wards produced many much-admired pieces 
for the theatre, as well as some of a more seri- 
ous description, among the latter of which are 
his TV Deiinit De Profundis^ and Misei'ere, 
Towards the close of his life he was unfortu- 
nate, having sufi'ered in his circumstance! 
during the political commotions of the French 
revolution. He found an asylum with some 
relatives at Lyons, where he died in 1797, 
i^ed eighty - three. D ’ A uvergne left m manu- 
script the music of two tragic dramas, which 
have never been performed. — Nouv. Diet. Histm 
Bieg. Umver. 

Al'ZOUT (Adrian) an eminent matlie- 
matician of the seventeenth century, at Rouen 
in Normandy. His countrymen claim for him 
the credit of having invented the micrometer, 
as w^cll as that of being the first who adapted 
the telescope to the quadrant for astronomical 
purposes. His pretensions however in both 
these instances are disputed by an English 
astronomer of the name of Gascoigne, said to 
have been slain in the civil wars. Auzout 
died in 1691 . — Huttoris Math. Diet. 

AYALA (Gabriel) a native of Antwerp, 
but of Spanish oiigin, who practised n^itli great 
reputation at Brussels, as a physician, in the 
sixteenth century. He took his degrees at 
Louvaine about the year 1556, and united 
the study of poetry with that of medicine. 
His wiitings were collected in 1562, and pub- 
lished at Antwerp in one quarto volume ; they 
consist of a Treatise on the Plague, a book of 
Elegies, “Popularia Epigrammata Medica,” 
and “ Carmen pro vera Medicma.” — Diet* 

AYESHA the daughter of Ababakar. 
and favourite wife of Maliomet. whom ha bu^ 
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ned mhm sYie wai only nine yean of age. 8l\e temper of thia active prelate are recorded ; on 
produced Mahomet no offapring, but was much of which mentious his sitting down to have a 
beloved by him until his death, which took tooth drawn, to encourage queen Elizabeth to 
place in her arms. She did not however pass undergo a similar operation ; while the other 
through the nuptial state with unsuspected states that he sent for his Bon-in>law, with 
fidelity ; and on a particular occasion appear- j whom he had a difference, and gave him a 
ances were so much against her, that even the sound cudgelling in liis closet. Bii^iop Aylmer 
prophet liimself was staggered ; but as abso- I died at Fulham in 1.594, aged seventy- three, 
lute proof was wanting, he politically produced ' A liberal passage in bis book against Kuox 
a timely revelation from heaven declaratory of*' has been quoted, to prove the constitutional 
her innocence. Ayesha W'as always much notions even then entertamed in respect to tho 
respected by the Moslems, who styled her the ' limited nature of the English monarchy ; but 
“ Mother of the Faithful” ; and her influence, | tliere is too much reason to believe ^at, if 


wliich slie on many occasions exercised very 
mischievously, was considerable. On the ac- 
cession of Ali, she raised a revolt ; and being 
carried on a litter, at the head of the army 
W'hich marclied against him, in the first battle 
that ensued, she was exposed to much personal 
danger. According to an Arabian wnter, the 
hands of seventy men were cut off, w’ho suc- 
cessively held the bridle of her camel. At 
length being taken prisonef, Ali, after some 
mutual reproaches had passed between them, 
caused her to be respectfully conveyed to Me- 
dina, only requiring her to live peaceably at 
home and no longer interfere in public aflairs. 
She regained a jjortion of influence under his 
successor Moawiyah, but died soon after, in the 
58th year of the Hegira, A. I). 077, aged wxty- 
seven. — ]\Jod, Univ. Hid. 

AYLMER (John) bishop of London^ was 
bom at Aylmer Hall in Suffolk, the seat of lus 
family, in the year lie was educated 

at Cambridge under the }»atroiiage of Henry 
Grey, manpiis of Dorset, and became tutor to 
his children, and more es])eually to lady .fane 
Grey. In 1.55.1 he was ajqiuiiited archdeacon 
of Stowe, and, being a zealous friend to the Re- 
formation, was so active against Popery, that 
bn the acce^^sion of Mary he deemed it neces- 
sary to quit the country and seek a temporary 
retreat at Zurich. Towards the conclusion of 
his exile, with a view to the favour of Eliza- 
beth, he wrote an answer to Knox’s book 
Against the monstrous Regimen of Women.” 
In this work he exhorts the bishojw to be con- 
tent with moderate revenues — ** priesthke, 
not piincelike” ; jsuid on being taxed with 
the passage, when by various preferments 
and a somewhat grasping disposition lie had 
accumulated a large fortune, he very frankly 
replied, " When I was a child, 1 sjioke as a 
child and thought as a child,” &c. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, he was immediately 
placed in the road to eminence, and obtained 
one clerical distinction after another, until m 
1.576 he succeeded Dr Sandys as bishop of 
Xiondon. Bishop Aylmer was rather a man of 
business than a theologian, and being exceed- 
ingly tenacious in every thing which regarded 
bis authority and temporalities, was involved 
in a variety of disputes in respect to his see, 
which iuB conducted with great spirit and per- 
ceverauce. He was very rigid against both 
Papists and PuritanSf but jiarticularly against 
the latter ; so that the executive was occasion- 
ally impelled to modairate his rigour. IVo 
curious instances of the /epidity and strong 


subsequently questioned on tlie point, the bi- 
shop would again have found out Uiat he had 
“ tliought as a child.” I'his strong tempered 
and tliriving prelate died very rich. — Strype’t 
Life. Bio^, Brit. 

AYLOFFK (Sir Joseph) a baronet of a 
respectable family m Sussex, bom at Fram- 
field in that county, about tbe year 1708. 
From Westminster school, in which ue re- 
ceived the rudiments of education, he was re- 
moved in lus seventeenth year to St John’s 
College, Oxford, his name being at the same 
time entered as a mmeber of Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The study of antiquities soon 
became his favourite ])ursuit ; and as to other 
requisites, natural and acquired, he added the 
most indefatigable research, he eventually 
became one of the most learned and sagacious 
antiquarians of his time. He acted as seefe- 
liiry to the commission appointed for building 
the bridge over tlie Thames at Westminster, 
and held a situation in the State Pa|)er office, 
as one of the record keepers. He was the 
author of several curious papers to be found 
in the Archipologia, as well as of other inter- 
esting publications. Among the latter are 
his Catalogue of antient Charters and royal 
(irants contained in the Record Office at the 
Tower, printed in 4to, in 1772 -, and an 8vo 
volume entitled, “ J'he Huiversal Librarian.” 
lie also superintended the publication of new 
editions of the “ IJber JViger Scacani,” 8vo, 
2 vols ; tlie “ Collectanea” of Lcland, in 9 
vols, 8vo ; the “ Curious Discourses” of 
IJiomas Heame, 2 vols. 8vo ; and Thorpe’s 
“ Re^strum lloll’ense,” in folio. He had at 
one time projected a translation of Uie Frencli 
“ Encyclopedie but not meeting with the 
encouragement he expected, the design was 
abandoned, only one number of the work be- 
ing printed, which apjjeared in 1747. He 
died in 1781, having been for more than half 
a century a fellow of the Rojal and Anti- 
quanan Societies. — Biog, Brit. 

AYMON (John) aii ecclesiastic, bom in 
Hedmout in the latter part of tlie seventeenth 
century. He was at one time chaplain to tho 
bishop of Maurierine, but abjured Popery, and 
retired into Holland, adopting the discijiline 
and opinions of Calvin. His attachment to 
the reformed churcli did not howevet long con- 
tinue ; and the cardinal de Noailles settled a 
pension on him, upon his reading his recanta- 
tion, and reluming w'ithin the liomish paleu 
Being intimately actpiainted with Clement 
then librarian to the royal collection at Paris 
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( who had indeed been the meant of introduc- 
)nir him to his new patron) Aymou availed 
himself of the opportunities aftbrded liim by 
Jieir intimacy, to purloin from the books under 
hib friend’s care several valuable volumes, as 
Well printed as manuscript ; one of the most 
curious of these, containing the original mi- 
nutes of the synod held at .lerusalem in 1672, 
with the letters of Cyril Lucer annexed, he 
afterwards tliought jiroper to publish in Hol- 
land. This work, which is in one 4to volume, 
appeared in 1718. lie also translated the 
Memoirs and (Correspondence of the nuncio 
Visconti, in two 12mo volumes, and is tlie 
author of an Account of the National Synods 
of the Kefonned Clmrches of France, in two 
vols. 4to, and of a “ Ficturo of tlie Court of 
Rome,” in one 12ino volume. — Moren. 

AYR AULT (Rlti k) a French lawyer, was 
born at Angers in He studied Latin 

and philosophy at Paris, and law at 'Foulouse, 
and became one of the most famous advocates 
of the parliament of Pans. In he pub- 

lished the “ Declamations of Quintilian,” with 
notes, and in lot)7, “ Decietorum rerunive 
apud diversos Poimlos, et omnes Anti(|Uitate 
Judicatariim, libii duo,” winch work he much 
enlarged in subsequent editions. He was soon 
after made Lieutcnat Criniinel at Angers, where 
he was called ‘‘the Rock of the Atcused.” 
His son being seduced In lheJe^ult^, who woie 
entrusted w'lth his education, to enter then 
order, although he had been entiusted to them 
with an uiiderstandmg that no such attempt 
should be made, Ayrault wrote a tieatise on the 
power of fathers, entitled ” De J*atrio Jure,” 
whichthe young man himself an^n eretl, id though 
tlie Jesuits were asliamcd to publish his reply. 
IJoth the Pope and the king of Fiance inter- 
ested themselves in favoui of the father on 
this occasion , but the son Avas never lecovered 
from the order, Ayrault died iii loOl, after 
having been reconciled to liis son, who died m 
1644. — Baiile, Moieri. 

AYRTON (Kd.mi;m>) mus. doit., bom at 
Ripon, Yoiksliire, in the year 17,ii ; an ex- 
cellent composer of cathedral music. At the j 
age of thirty he became one of the gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal, St .laiues’s, and subse- j 
quently a vicar choral of St JhiuTs and West- 
minster abliey. In 1784 he took Ins degree 
of doctor of music in the university of Cam- 
bridge, on which occasion he composed liis 
celebrated grand anthem lor a full orchestra, 
afterwards performed at St Paul’s cathedral 
with a full band, on the day appointed for the 
general tlianksgiviiig for peace in Uie year 
1784. Dr Ayrton took a leading part in the 
commemoration of Handel in estminster 
abbey, on which occasion he was one of the 
directors. His death took place in 1808, and 
his remains were deposited in the cloisters be- 
longing to W’estmmster abbey. — Biog, Diet, 
oj Mm. 

AYSCUE (Sir Geoboe) an eminent Eng- 
lish admiral, who entered the naval service 
under Charles T, and was honoured by that 
nrinee with the order of knighthood. He 
iMMNciei subs< adliered to the parlia- 
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ment ; and when in 1648 the greater part of 
the fleet went over to the pnuce of Wales, he 
secured the ship which he himself commanded 
for the parhamentary service, and subsequent- 
ly acted in conjunction with Rlake. In lo.^l 
he reduced Barhadoes by stratagem, which 
was followed by the surrender of all the 
Leeward Islands. When he returned to Eng- 
land, he commanded m the Downs, defeated 
the attempts of Van Tromp to enter the 
Thames, and soon after engaged that famous 
admiral off the isle of Wight, with no decisive 
advantage on either side. He had a share in 
the great naval engagement between Blake 
and Van Tiomp, but, being disgusted on that 
occasion, resigned his commission and obtain- 
ed a pension. He then went to Sweden, with 
the view of being appointed high admiral, but 
was jireveuted by the death of the king. He 
returned home on the Restoration, when he 
was made rear-admiral of the blue, and fought 
m the great battle under the earl of Sandwich, 
m which the Dutch admiral Oj^dam was blown 
up. He was also vice-admiral under the duke 
of Albemarle in the memorable engagement 
near Dunkirk. On tins occasion Sir George 
Ayscue's slii]) struck upon the Gallojier sand, 
and he was caja tired. 'I he Dutch made a 
great parade uitli so able a captain j and he 
i< iiuimed lu cuufiiKuneut, ii is believed, until the 
end of die lATir. Ho returned home, but the 
time of Ins death is uncertain. — liiog. Brit. 

A\SCOUGn (Sa A ll'll.) the son of a re- 
duced tradesman of Nottingham, whom, subse- 
quently to his losses, he assisted for a Avhile m 
the cultivation of a small farm. 1 le was born 
m 174.1, and coming to London about the year 
177l», first obtaim*d employment flora a pa- 
A’lour m the c iqiacity of supeimtenddni over lus 
workmen, 'lliis situation he soon quitted for 
one in the shop of JMi Ri\mgtoii, the book- 
seller in St Paul’s cliuicli-yard. Tins he again 
left, and became one of the servants in the 
British Museum, where the education which 
he had received jwa’ious to the distrc'sses of 
his family, proved e\eutually of siuli use to 
him, that in 1786 he obtained the place of 
assistant librarian on that establishment. 'The 
opportunities he iioav enjoyed were not lost, 
and iiis studies AA'ere continued aa ith unwearied 
diligence. Having been ordained to the cu- 
racy of St Giles-in-the-Fields, he in 1790 ob- 
tained the Fairchild lectureship at Shoreditch, 
and held it till his death, Avliich took place 
October 30, 1804. Besides compiling indexes 
to the w’orks of Shakespeare, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the British Cntic, tlie Monthly 
Review,” &c., he published “ Remarks on 
the Letters of an American Farmer,” and an 
account of the parish of Cudham (a living in 
Kent, given him a short time previous to bis 
death by the loid chancellor Eldon) which 
appeared in tlie Gentleman's Magazine. He 
was also employed in arrangiiig the archives 
in tlie record office of the 1 ower of London, 
and tlie manuscripts in the British IMuscum, 
of which latter he completed a catalogue m 
two quarto volumes. — Chuimer*s G. Biog, \Het, 
A/AKA (Toijfrii NimoLAS iF) horn of a 
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Bobie family at Dabanalea in ArragpD, in the 
year 1751. He was an eminent politician and 
diplomatist, as well as an author, and the in- 
timate friend of Andrew Raphael Mengs the 
painter, on whose works he wrote a treatise in 
two 4to vols. His other writings are — “ In- 
troduzione all* Istoria Naturale e alia Geografia 
fudca di Spagna,*' and a translation of Mid- 
dleton’s Life of M. T. Cicero into the Spanish 
language. He died in 1797 at Rome. — Diet. 
Hist. 

AZARA (Felix d’) a distinguished Spanish 
traveller and naturalist of the last century. 
He was bom in 1746, and educated partly at 
the military academy of Barcelona. Entering 
into the army, he served in an expedition 
against Algiers, in which he was wounded. 
In 1766 he was raised to the rank of a cap- 
tain. The year following a treaty was con- 
cluded between Spain and Portugal, one ob- 
ject of which was to determine the boundaries 
of the Spanish and Portuguese territories in 
South America. Don Felix d’Azara was ap- 
pointed commissioner on the part of Spain to 
fulfil this article of the treaty; and he was 
also made lieutenant-colonel of engineers. In 
1781 he embarked at Lisbon for America, to 
execute his commission. The colonial limits 
were soon fixed ; but the intrigues of inte- 
rested persons on the spot prevented the con- 
clusion of die disputes on the subject between 
the two governments, in consequence of which 
Aiara was detained in America several years. 
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He determmed to devote hie time to the fvir 
matioQ of correct maps of the country, which 
he accomplished with vast labour at his own 
e^^nse, and in spite of the most persevering 
illiberality on the part of the Spanish authon- 
ties in the colonies. He also examined the 
natural liistory of Paraguay, read all the works 
on the subject he could procure, and collected 
materials for future publication. At length, 
after repeated solicitation, he obtained his re- 
call home in 1801. His first care was to print 
his ** Natural History of the Quadrupeds of 
! Paraguay,’* which he dedicated to his brother 
Don Nicholas d*Azara, dien ambassador in 
France. This work was immediately trans- 
lated into French, by M. Moreau de St Mery, 
and published in two vols. 8vo. Azara went 
to Paris to visit his brotlier, who possessed 
considerable talents as a diplomatist, and who 
died during his embassy, in January 1803. Don 
Felix, while in France, formed an intimacy witli 
several men of science, one of whom, M. Wal- 
kenaer, subsequently published a translation 
from the author ‘s manuscripts of the travels of 
Azara in South America, from 1781 to 1801, 
wdth notes by the celebrated naturalist Cuvier, 
in 4 vols. 8 VO, Paris, 1809. Prefixed to the 
first volume is a sketch of tlie life of the author, 
from which the foregoing facts are taken. After 
he left Paris, M. Walkenaer corresponded with 
him till September 1806. How long he sur- 
vived that period is uncertain. — Original. 
Biog. Univ, 
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B AART (Peter) a Dutch poet of the 
eighteenth century. In his Georgies 
he has described the rural pleasures and 
occupations of his countrymen in an agreeable 
manner, and he was also the author of a poem 
entitled the “Triton of Friesland.” — Biog/Univ. 

BABER, or BABOUR (sultan) the founder 
of the Mogul dynasty in Hindustan. I Ic was 
descended from the great Tatar prince 'J’lmour, 
usually called Tamerlane, and was sovereign 
of Cabul. He attempted the conquest of Sa- 
marcand, and wliile engaged in an expedition 
against it, was deprived of his hereditary 
dominions, and reduced to the utmost extre- 
mities, by an invasion of the Usbecks. After 
more than once recovering his fortunes, when 
they seemed to be almost desperate, he invaded 
Hindustan, and in 1525 overthrew and killed 
BUltan Ibrahim, the last Hmdoo emperor of the 
Patan or Afghan race. Another emperor was 
chosen to oppose Baber, who however over- 
came the combination against him, and firmly 
established himself on the throne. After an 
active and glorious reign, he died in 1530. 
Ferishta, the Persian historian of Hmdostan, 
informs us that this prince wrote an elegant 
histoxy of his own life. He is said to have 
been of a voluptuous disposition ; and he is 
•oted Si the first Indian sovereign, who had 
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the road by which he travelled measured after 
him. — Daiv^s History oj Indostan. 

BABEUF (Francis Noel) one of the nume- 
rous individuals of more talent than principle, 
who distinguished themselves during the French 
revolution. He ivas born at St Quentin of poor 
parents, and pass* d Ins youth in menial service. 
Having been imprisoned in the citadel of 
Arras for forgery, he made his escape, and 
went to Paris, where in concealment he pub- 
lished a pamphlet agamst the Jacobins, enti- 
tled — “ Du Systeme de Depopulation, uu la 
Vie et les Crimes du Carrier,” 8vo. Soon 
after, changing his plan, he started an incen- 
diary journal, called ** he 'J'ribun du Peuple, 
par Gracchus Babeuf.” He then wrote alter- 
nately for and against the Jacobins, as best 
suited his purpose ; and was repeatedly ar- 
rested for reviling the national representatives. 
After the fall of Robespierre, Babeuf was re- 
garded as the head of that party, which was 
opposed to all moderate govemment. Return- 
ing to tlie capital after the organization of the 
constitution in 1795, he resumed his journal, 
and advocated in it the most pernicious prin- 
ciples, vnth such insane violence, as to oring 
on him the vengeance of the ruling powers. 
He was accused of a conspiracy against the di- 
rectorial govemment, tried at Vendome, u*iib 
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Home accomplices, (souvicted. and rondeixmed 
to death, m 1797'. He endeavoured to destroy 
himself, but was prevented, and fell by the 
hand of the public executioner. The debates 
on his trial were publised in 6 vols. 8vo. — 
Nouv, Diet, J1u>t. Univo 

BAlilNUTON (Anthony) a Catholic gen- 
tleman of Derbyshire, who associate witli 
ethers of his own persuasion to assassinate 
queen Klizabeth and deliver Mary queen of 
The plot being discovered by Walsing> 
ham, the conspirators were executed in 1586. 
Babington seems to have been principally in- 
duced to this rash <*onspiracy by a romantic 
hope that Mary in gratitude would accept of 
him as a husband. — litqmi, Carnden, 

BABIUAS or BAlilUHS, a Creek poet, 
supposed to have lived a slioit time before the 
beginning of the Chnslian iriH. He tuined 
the fables of yfilsop into veise, of which work 
some fragments hrxve been published in ** Fa- 
bnlie, Gr. T.at. cum Xotis Neveleti,” Franefort, 
1660, 8vo. Mr T^rwhitl printed in 1770, 
** Dissertatio do liabno. Fabularum /I 'sojicd- 
rum Scriptore,” containing all the information 
he could collect concerning this ancient W'riter. 
— Fahi icu Bihhol. Gra c, 

BACCALAR y SAXNA (Vinci nt) a 
Sardinian nobleman of Spanish origin, created 
marquis of San Filippo by Philip V of Sjiam, 
under whom and liis predecessor Charles J1 he 
filled several high situations both civil and mi- 
litary. He was the author of a History of the 
.lewish Monarchy, in two 4to volumes, and of 
Memoirs of the Reign of Philip from 1699 
to 1725, bringing u]) Ins lu.'-tory to the year 
preceding his owoi decease. — luog, (Tnii\ 
BACL’IO d<*lla PORTA, a Florentme 
painter of eminence, whose proper name is 
not known. He was called Della Porta, from 
his having a study near the c it > gate ; and on 
Ins entering into the Doniinuau oulei he as- 
sumed tlie apjiellation of fia llartoloinmeo di 
S. Marco. He studied under Cosiiuo Roselii, 
but denved much ot his skill fiom lun luting 
the woiks of Leonuido da \ mci. lie became 
the iiistiuetor of Ra])hael in colouring, who in 
return gave him lessons in perspe< tic e. He 
chiefly painteil sacred subject.*.. IIis St Sebas- 
tian, a naked figure, was so admirnbl} design- 
ed and so naturally and beautifully coloured, as 
to obtain the general commendations of aitists 
and critics : the monks of the convent of St 
Mark at Florence, how-ever, thought proper 
to remove this picture fiom the clinpcl to a 
more private place, and afterwards to sell and 
send it to France ; because, as they alledged, 
it attracted too much attention from the te- 
male devotees. To this artist is ascribed the 
invention of the macliine called a Latjimn, for 
hanging drapery on, while designing it. He 
died m 1517, aged 48. — PilkinoUm. 

BACCHINI (^Benedict) a learned Italian 
mcmk of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of the ducliy of Parma, and at the age 
of sixteen entered into the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Mount Cassino, where he studied so 
closely as to injure his health. He afterwards 
visited several parts of Italy as secretary to the 
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abbot of Ferrara. At lengtii he settled at Par- 
ma, and established a periodical journal of li- 
terature, which he conducted for some years 
with learning and judgment ; but his criticisms 
created enemies who jirocured his banish- 
ment from Parma. He retreated to Modena, 
and under tlie patronage of the duke of Mo- 
dena (who made him his librarian) he resum- 
ed his journal. He was also historiographer 
to the duke, and collected materials for tho 
history and genealogy of the family of Fste. 
He subsequently became abbot of a Benedic- 
tine monastery, and be was also chosen pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Bologna, 
where he died in 1721, aged seventy. Bac- 
chini was one of the most learned men of liu 
time. His knowledge was various and exten- 
sive, and his acquaintance wdth ecclesiastical 
anti(]uities very profound. His literary journal 
extends to nine vols. 4to ; besides which he 
published treatises De Sistronim Figuns ac 
Diflerentia,” Bononia*, 1691, 4ro ; “ De Ec- 
clesiasticai Ilieraichia* Oiiginibus,'* JModenac, 
170o; and other learned works. — Kiceron 
Mem. Gen. Jhoir, 

BACCHVLIDF.S, a Greek lyric poet, wdio 
w’as a native of the island of Cos, and iiej)hew 
of Simonides. His w'orks consisted of odes, 

I hymns, and epigiams, of which there are only 
some fragments remaining, published in tho 
first volume of Brunck’s “ Analecta Veterura 
Poetarum Gneconim,*' and in some editions of 
Pindar. Bacch\lides lived about 480 B. C. 
His poems were highly esteemed by some of 
the aucienls ; and it is no mean testimony to 
Ills merit, that he has been imitaU'd by Ilorace« 
particulaily m the fifteenth ode ot his first 
book. — T'e.si>m.s de Poelii> Giacis, Elton's 5pc- 
cimcns of the Classic Poets, 

BACCl, or BACCIO (Andreas) a medical 
I wnter of the sixteenth century. He was a na- 
tive of Ancona, became jirole.NBor of medicine 
ut Rome, and was first pbysu lan to pope Sixtus 
\'. ills works relate to poisons and antidotes, 
gems and precious stones, baths, and the 
iiatuial liistoiy of w'ine&. They were once 
much esteeintnl, but the progiess of science 
has long since rendeied tlieiii nearly obsolete. 
He died about loOO. — Moieii, 

BACH FLIER (John .1am is) a French 
history and floner jiainier, ot the eighteenth 
ccmlury. 'I’hough his claims to notice as an 
aitist were very slight, he deserves to h«» 
commemorated on ai count of his schemes foi 
the im])rovemciit of the aits. In 1766 he 
devoted a fortune of about 60,1)00 francs to tlie 
establishment of a gratuitous school of design, 
of w'hich he became director. He was also 
the inventor of a kmd of encaustic composi- 
tion to preserve marble statues from being m - 
jured by tlie atmosphere. Being appointed 
director of the porcelain manufactory of Sevres, 
he introduced a more correct and tasteful 
mode of decoration than had jireviously pre- 
vailed. Bachelier died in 1805, apd eighty, 
one. He WTOte *• l^e Conseil de lamille, a 
dramatic piovcrb in one act, 1774 ; anu “ Me- 
moire sur I’ Education de lilies,^ 1789, 8vt^ 
which lie presented to the National Assen* 
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bl Ileutacktn DieU des ArtUtet, Biog, tion to his art had by this dine contributed 

. much to the injury of his eyes ; and the use of 
BACHSTROM (John rnEDLKic) a lite- ' improper medicines, together with an uiisuc* 
rary man, whose life w’as singulaily vaned cessful operation which he was induced to sub- 
and unsettled. He was born in Silesia about mit to, eventually deprived him entirely of sight, 
the end of the seventeenth century, and was He lingered in tliis melancholy state about six 
tlie son of a peruke-maker. At the age of months, when he expired July SO, 17o0, in 
twenty he went to Halle, and got admitted his sixty- sixth year. It is recorded, that ten 
into the university as a theological student, days before his death his eye-sight partially 
His sentiments as a jiietist prevented his ob- returned ; but a few hours afterwards an apo- 
taining a settlement on his return to Silesia, pletic fit, followed by an inflammatory fever. 
In 1717 he was professor at the Gymnasium ' earned him off. His works, which are nume- 
at Thorn, whence he w^as banished on ac-|rous, are all of a very superior description, 
count of a heterodox sermon. After other i He left behind him four sons and five daugli- 
adventurc's he studied medicine, and going to { ters, all the former being excellent musicians 
Bugland was admitted a Fellow of the Royal m their day. — Burney's Hist. Mus. 

Society, In 1729 he was at Constantinople, BACIIKR (Gfouc.i: Frederic) a German 
where he set up a printing-press, circulated physician, of great reputation for his treat- 
religioiis tracts among the Turks, and under- j ment of diopsical com])laints, relative to which 
took a translation of the Bible into the 'Furkish he published several woiks. He w’as a native 
language. This scheme was frustiated by of Thaun in Alsace, and practised mu<‘h at 
the intrignes of the Mahometan cojiyists. Paris, where he died in 1807. Besides his 
Of the remainder of the life of this extraordi- professional writings, he printed, in 179*1, the 
nary man there are no authentic accounts, first and fifth volumes of a course of public law. 
Among his works are, “ De Plica Polonica,” on a new plan. Those two volumes were 
Copenh. 172o; “ Nova aistiis mariiii Tlieona,** iiei’er published, and are exceedingly raie. — 
Nc. Lejd. 1731, 8vo ; “Art de Nager, on 

Invention ii I’aido de laquelle on jieut tou- BACIIIUS (John Aucusi us) an eminent 
jours se sauver du mmfrage,” Aiiist. 1741, civilian, the pupil of Gesiier of Ei nest, bom at 
o ; a trai t entitled, “Democritus redivivus,” Hohendorp in Gennany, 1721. J le graduated 
has also been attributed to him. — Biog, Vmv, as doctor of laws at Leipsic in 17.>(>, of which 
BACH (Jojiv Sjbasii\n) a celebrated science he subsequently became professor. He 
Gonnaii coinjiosor for tlie organ and hai*])si- published a Dissertation on the Fleusiuiau 
chord, and a first rate musician, born at Kise- Mysteries, m 4to ; a History of the Juiispru- 
nucli, w'here his father w’as nmsiciaii to the deuce of the Romans, 8vo ; a tieatise entitled 
lourt, on the 21st March, 168.3. Being left “ Divus Trajaims”, 8vo ; “ Xenojihontis’ 

an or])han before he was ten years old, he oh- Aconomkum”, 8v() ; “ iltrgcn .‘Lcononiia 
tamed a situation in the tlioir of St MuhaeFs juiis”, 4to , “ Opuscula ad llistoriam et Ju- 
Bchool at Luneburg, where the instructions he rispmdcutiam spectaiiUd”, printed at Halle, 
had received from an elder brother were of in 8vo, 1707, by (k A, Klot/ ; and “ Jirisso- 
inuch service to him. Hence he proceeded to mus de formulis”, in folio. lie died m 17.36, 
Weimar, which he quitted m its turn lor Darm- in the thirty -fifJh year of his age. — Jlnd, 
staUt, where he procured the place of organist, BACK HO USB (William) a writer on 

In tliis situation it was that his incessant aji- astrology and alchemy in the seventeenth cen- 
plication to the study of his profession, and the tury. He w'as a native of Berkshire, and was 
familiarity he acquired with the w’orks of tlie educated at Oxford. After leaving the uni - 
best masters, laid the foundation of liis future vorsity, lie lived on his estate, occupying liim- 
fame. HandeFs master, the celebrated Zaclian, self ip the absuid and ridiculous pursuits so 
dying in 1717 at Ilallc, Bach was invited to deservedly satirized by his contemporary, Ben 
succeed him ; but, for what reason is not know'll, Jonson, in his “Alchemist.” Backhouse’s 
though he exhibited his qualifications in that studies however were not altogether of a fnvo- 
city, he subsequently declined the ofiice. Shortly lous nature, if he was, as is asserted, the 
afterwards he became chapel-master to prince inventor of that useful instrument, the pedome- 
Leopold of Anhalt Cohen, and in 1723 director ter or w'ay wiser. He died m 16Gti,-^Wood*9 
of music to St Thomas’s school at Leipsic, Athen. Oion, 

where he remained till his death, llis second BACKHUYSEN, a celebrated painter of 
son, Charles Philip Emanuel, being in the ser- sea-pieces and storms, bom at Embden in 
▼ice of Frederick the Great, the pressing in- 1631. He had been intended for the mercan* 
▼itations of that monarch, conveyed through tile profession at Amsterdam, but his time was 
this channel, at length induced Bach to take a more occupied in the company of painters than 
journey to Potsdam, where the King, on hear- in the counting-house, llis fondness for ship- 
ing of his arrival, quitted a concert abruptly to ping led liim frequently to copy the vessels in 
receive him, and in order to try his skill, gave the jiort, which he executed so admirably wuth 
him the subject of an extemporaneous fugue, ' a pen, that collectors were eager to purchase 
which he handled so scientifically as to elicit ^ Biem at liberal prices. This encouragement 
the greatest admiration. This piece he after- i induced him to attempt similar objects in 
wards published under the title of “ Musi- painting, and he was at once successful. He 
cahshes Opfer” (Musical Offering) w’ith a de- frequently hired fishermen to take him out to 
dication to the king. His indefatigable atten- sea in stormy weather, in consequence of which 
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be has represented that fearfhl element in its 
most tremendous agitation with striking fidelity. 
He also practised etching, nd published a set 
of sea views executed m that manner. He 
died in 1709, aj^ed seventy-eight. — Bryants 
Bbg, and Crit. Hist, of PainUrs, 

BACON (Robert) an English divine of 
the thirteenth century, memorable for having 
preached a sennon at Oxford, in 1^33, before 
Henry III, reproving that prince lor his ill- 
judged partiality to foreigners, and recom- 
mending their dismission from his service, 
which remonstrance had at least a temporary 
effect on the King. Bacon was patronized 
by Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and after the decease of that prelate in 1240, 
he wTote his life. His other works are — 
Scripture Commentaries, Sermons, and Lec- 
tures.” He died in 1248, at an advanced age. 
— Pitts de llliistr, Angl, Sertptor. Biog. Brit. 

BACON (llocrn) a celebrated English 
monk of the FranciTiCdn order, was bom in the 
year 1214 at Ilchester in Someraethhire. He 
received his early education at the uni-ersity 
of Oxford, where he was much countenanced 
by several eminent men, and among others 
Grosseteste, bisho[) of Lincoln, and Rk h, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. I'lom Oxford Bacon 
proceeded to Pans, which was then much 
celebrated, wheic he received the degree 
of doctor of theology. Either while he was in 
France, or soon after his return to England, he 
assumed the monastic habit of St Fi«incis, and 
took up his residence at Otford, where he ap- 
plied liimself chiefly to useful researches into 
the properties of natural bodies, and was as- 
sisted with very liberal subsciiptioiis to con- 
struct instruments, collect hooks, and make 
ex])eriments. I’heiiew (hscoveiies and extra- 
ordinary perfonnancos of Bacon, by exiiting 
universal admiration, produced much envy and 
ill-will among the monks of his fratciiiit} , who 
circulated a rejiort that he practised magical 
arts and held converse wnth evil spiiits. The 
Pope’s legate then in England admiied his 
genius and merit, and to this prelate, when 
afterwards raised to the })ontihciul dignity un- 
der the name of Clement IV, Bacon trans- 
mitted his principal ■writings, colh’cted into a 
volume entitled “ Opus IMagus." This learned 
work produced both favour and encouragement 
from element ; but unhappily, on the acsession 
of Nicholas 111, the general of the Francis 
cans, not only prohibited the reading of his 
works, and sentenced him, then in his sixty- 
fourth year, to imprisonment, but to prevent 
appeal, obtained from Nicholas a confirmation 
of his sentence in the first instance. I’lie pre- 
tence for this injustice is attributed by some 
writers to certain tracts on necromancy, astro- 
logy, and alcliemy ; but the real cause of his 
persecution was probably the dread of innova- 
tion on the parts of bigoted and interested 
men who, however blind to the benefits of 
science, in other respects possess an intuitive 
perception of its ultimate operation on inte- 
rests, which are fostered by ignorance and su- 
perstition. After remaining in custody for ten 
) ears, upon the advancement of his persecutor. 
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the general of the Franciscans, Jerome de 
Ascoli, to the papal chair, under the name of 
Nicholas IV, Bacon, with a view to concilia- 
tion, addressed to him a treatise On the 
Means of avoiding the Infirmities of Old Age.” 
No effect however was produced by this step ; 
and It was not until the close of tliis pontificate, 
that the intercession of some English noblemen 
procured his liberty. He returned to Oxford, 
where he wrote his ** Compendium of Tlico- 
logy,” and spent the remainder of liis days, 
dying, according to some accounts, in 1294, and 
to others in 1292, at tlie advanced age of 
seventy-eight or eighty. Bacon received fioin 
his contemporaries the name of “ the wonder- 
ful doctor,” and was certainly the most ex- 
traordinary man of the age He was so well 
versed in Latin, Greek, and Ifebn'w, that his ac 
quirementsinthis way would have secured him 
ahighchari* Jter, had he never otherwise distin- 
guished himself. He was skilled in every branch 
of mathematii al and jdiysical science ; and in 
mechanics Dr Fieiiid is of ojiimoii that no 
grrrter genius had aii*^en since the days of 
.Vi**liimides. He laigely contributed to the 
impiovement of optii s, and from a passage 
in his ** Ojius IMagus,” he may be considered, 
with every appearance of probability, as the 
iinentor of the telescojie: he also men- 
tions therein the camera obscura and burning 
glass. He was at the same time intimately 
acquainted with geograjihy, and gave an emi- 
nent proof of his skill m astronomy, by disco- 
veiing and demonstrating the errors which 
then existed in the calendar, and, with an 
exactness approai hing to truth, pointing out 
the proper method of correcting them In 
chemistry, with an almost unavoidable portion 
I of ihe superstitious and visionary spirit of the 
aUlieinic school, he made great discoveries, 
and went through many processes which led 
him to an intimate knowledge of tlie proper- 
ties of natural bodies. Among other secrets, he 
speaks of a fire made by art, which was pioha- 
hly^ a sjiecies of phosphorous, and alludes dis- 
tinctly to thc^ composition of gunpowder, the 
secret of which he wrap] ted ujiin a Latin ana- 
gram. Nor is the nuMlical science display'ed 
ill his treatise on old age contemjitihle, al- 
though injured by his partial confidence in 
judicial astrology. No calumny could be 
greater than that which described him ad- 
dicted to necromancy and magic, as he wrote 
several pieces exprhssly to expose their fal- 
lacy. Even in ethics and moral philosoidiy. 
Bacon has laid down some excellent precepts 
for the conduct of human life ; and he is on 
every account entitled to lasting remembrance 
as a great philosopher and a wonderful man. 
The ‘‘Opus Magus” of Bacon was published 
by Dr Jebb m 1773 ; his chemitjal tracts are 
in Uie “ Thesaurus Chemicus,” Frankfort, 8vo, 
1620 ; and his treatise ” On avoiding Mie In- 
firmiues of Old Age” was printed at Oxford 
in 1590, and an English version of it by Ur 
Richard Brown in 1683. Several of 

Roger Bacon yet remain m MS, unpublished : 
a piece bearing the title of ” Natura- 

hum”, a ..Vonologital "ork, eiitiUfcd “ com,. 
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S atuB Rogeti Bacouis/' and die ** Compen* 
ium of Theology/* are to be found in the 
King’s Library ; and two other works, called 
bjr die author “ Opus Minus ” and “ Opus 
leitium/’ among the Cottonian MSS. Tra* 
dition long preserved at Oxford the remem- 
brance of Friar Bacon’s study, a small retire- 
ment to which he often withdrew when he 
was harassed by his enemies. — Bale, Leiand, 
Jebb*s Frejace to Opus Mttgus. 

BACO^ (Sir JS'iciionAs) an eminent Eng- 
lish lawyer in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
He was bom at Chislehurst in Kent in 1510, 
and was educated at Cambridge, after which 
he travelled in France. On his return, he 
studied at (Jray’s Inn ; and acquiring the favour 
of Henry Mil, he appointed him attorney of 
tile court of Wards. On the accession of 
Elizabeth he was knighted, and in 1558 made 
keeper of the great seal and a member of the 
privy coumil. He behaved with great pm- 
dence in this important post, fulhllmg the 
duties which devolved on him with wisdom 
and propriety, and maintaining the almost un- 
interrupted lavour of the Queen for more tlian 
twenty yeais, till the time of his death, which 
took place after a short illness in February, 
1579. Sir Nicholas Bacon left behind him m 
manuscript some discourses on law and politics, 
and a commentary on the twelve minor pro- 
piicts, none of which have been printed. He 
was twice mairied, and by liis second wile 
was the fatiier of the great Francis Bacon. — 
Biog. Brit, 

BACOX (A.vne) one of the four learned 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, who was pre- 
cejitor to king lildward VI. She appears to 
have been well acquainted with classical litera- 
ture, and left, as monuments of her abilities, 
a translation of bishop .Tewel’s Apology for the 
Church of England from the Latin, and of the 
sermons of Bernard Ochino from the Italian. 
She was married toSu* Nicholas Bacon, whom 
she long survived, d}ing about 160<h when she 
was upwards of seventy. — Ballard's Mem, oj 
Blit, Ladies, 

BACON (Fran’cis) baron of Verulam, vis- 
count ot St Albans, and, in the reign of James 
I, lord high chancellor of England. This most 
illustrious ornament of his age, and reformer 
of modern philosophy, ivas born in Lon- 
don on the ^ii^d of January, 1561. He was 
the son of the above-mentioned, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon,and Alin, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
tutor to ICdward \T. From his childhood he 
displayed a vigour of intellect above the i om- 
mon level, and when quite a boy, was much 
noticed for his sprightliness by queen Eliza- 
beth, who pleasantly called him her young 
lord keeper. When qualified for academical 
studies, he was sent to the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he was entered of Trinity col- 
lege under Dr Whitgift, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. Such was the vigour of his 
intellect, that even before he had completed 
his sixteenth year, he was impressed with the 
futility of the Aristotelean philosophy and led 
into that train of thought which produced so 
much fruit in dne season. At sixteen he was 
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sent by his father to France with Sir Amias 
Paulet, ambassador to that court, who intrusted 
him with a secret and important message to 
the queen, which he executed in such a man-^ 
ner as to receive the thanks of Elizabeth. He 
then returned to France and travelled through 
the provinces ; and indubitable proofs of the 
industry with which he collected political in- 
formation, and of tlie sagacity and penetration 
with which he pursued his inquiries and re- 
flections, remain in a work written when he 
was only nineteen, entitled ** On the State of 
Europe.” The sudden death of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who left his son Francis the youngest 
of five bi others, obliged him to return abruptly 
from France, in order to engage in some lucra- 
tive profession. He chose the law, and ap- 
))lied his vigorous intellect so industriously, 
that at the age of twenty-eight he w’as ap- 
pointed counsel extraordinary to the queen. 
Professional studies however could not ♦ill up 
the capacious mind of Bacon, w'ho in his 
twenty-sixth year formed the first sketch of 
the great pliilosophical work w'hic h has dis- 
tinguished his name with such su}>erior honour, 
'i'he narrowness of his fortune affording him 
no other alternative than a pursuit of his spe- 
culations in retiiement or a close attendance 
on the court, unfortunately for his iia})pine8S 
and rejiutation he those the latter. Though 
allied to the lord treasurer Burleigli, and to 
his son Sir Hubert Cecil, his friendship to 
the earl of Essex, proved an insuperable 
bar to his success, beyond a gift of the I'ever- 
sion of the place of registrar of the star-cham- 
ber, which oflicehe dul not enjoy until tw’enty 
years after, in 1 ]• that nolileman used all 

Ills interest to obtain for him the post of soli- 
citor-general, but failed, Cecil representing 
Bacon us a man so devoted to sjieculaiion as 
to be wholly unfit foi public business. The 
generous Easex, on this lefusal, presented his 
friend w'ith an estate in land, whuh he sold at 
an underprice for 1800/, as he himself acknow- 
ledged. It IS melaiiLholy to relate that, not- 
w'ltlistiinding this act of fiiendship, rather 
than reliJH]ui-.h Ins honorary appointment and 
court view's. Bacon forsook the imprudent 
Essex in his adversity, acted against him as a 
crowii law'yer, and even undertook the task of 
vindicating the conduct of the administration 
in an appeal to the public ]>ublished under 
the title of “ A Declaration of the Treason of 
Robert earl of Essex.” He no doubt drew 
up this paper with great tenderness to the 
Earl ; but so general w'as the disgust enter- 
tained at his conduct, that he addressed a 
long and elaborate apology to Uie earl of De- 
vonshire, in which he endeavoured to mi- 
tigate the odium that he had incurred, but by 
no means wholly removed it. In parliament 
he acted for some time witli more spirit and 
independence; but, oppressed with poverty 
and twice arrested, he gave way in the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, supporting her mi- 
nisters in all things, and strenuously opposing 
the proceedings of the Commons agmnst mo- 
nopolies. On the accession of James I, fortune 
began to siiule upon liim ; for, moved by the 
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fatreaties of his many frimids, and possibly still 
more by his literary reputation, the new sove- 
reign quickly received him into favour, and in 
1603 conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. Having been nominated to the diihcult 
service of making a solemn representation to 
the throne, of the injuries and oppression 
arising from the exactions of the royal pur- 
veyor, he executed the task with so much 
address as to please both the king and the 
Commons, and received from tlie former a pa- 
tent of king's counsel, with a ])ension of 40/. 
per annum, and from the latter a vote of thanks. 
Cecil however was still his enemy ; and he 
found a new and powerful-opponent in Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, attorney-general, who affected to 
alight his professional leanimg, while he envied 
his reputation as a philosopher. Bacon however 
assiduously persevered ; and by his admirable 
work ** On the Advancement of I-ieaniing,” 
published in 1605, which may be deemed the 
opening part of his grand plan, so effectually 
recommended himself to James, that he was 
at length ajipomted solicitor-general, llis pri- 
vate practice also became extensive, and he 
improved his fortune by his marriage with 
Alice Bariiham, daughter to a wealtliy aider- 
man of London. In parliament, as well as in 
court, his great talents weie now universally 
displayed ; but, however occupied by public 
business and his profession, Ins philosojihical 
speculations and pursuits were by no mean., 
neglected. About this time he circulated 
copies of an outline of his gi eat intended work 
among tlie learned, in order to receive their 
animadversions ; and in 1610 he published his 
treatise On the Wisdom of the Ancients.” 
Ill 1611 he became judge of the Maishalsea 
court and registrar of the star-chamber, and 
in 1613 attorney-general, in ^^hl(ll othce, it 
is to be lamented, that lie supported mucli 
of the arbitrary power then claimed by 
the crown in relation to constructive trea- 
son, although on many otlier occasions he 
acted very meritoriously. Ilis fortune was 
now good, and with moderation and economy 
might have rendered him wlioily independent ; 
but a careless and reckless exjienditure ren- 
dered him still a needy man, and he sought, 
by an assiduous louit to the new favounte 
Buckingham, and by the most servile pleading 
to the King himself, to obtain the ofhee of lord 
keeper. His address to James on the subject 
is still extant, in which he dejirecates the 
qualities of his opiionents, and exalts his own 
with very little delicacy ; nor is it much to his 
credit, that he forms his chief plea on liis im- 
plicit obedience, and useful influence in the 
House of Commons. Ifnfortunately for him- 
self, by the assistance of Buckingham, h#* suc- 
ceeded ; and on the resignation of lord Brack- 
ley in 1617, received tlie seals as lord keeper. 
In 1619 he was created lord high chancellor of 
England, and baron Verulam, and the year 
following viscount St Alban's. In his new 
post he soon began to endure the usual per- 
plexity and vexation of high official station. 
He offended James by thinking ill of the pro- j 
jected marriage between the prince of Wales | 
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and the infanta of Spain, and endured much 
uneasiness at the prospect of an union be- 
tween the brother of Buckingham and adantii* 
ter of his enemy, Sir Edward Coke, 'flie 
displeasure of the King soon passed away ; 
and he proem ed from James the farm of the 
alienation office, by which he was chiefly sup- 
ported during his disgrace. In many instan- 
ces he not only acted beneficially for the coun- 
try, but even refused to put th seals to some 
of the improvident grants of buckingham him- 
self. About this time an abortive attempt was 
made against him by one Wrenham, a defeated 
suitor of chancery, by means of a petition to 
the King, winch, although apparently unme- 
rited, was much remembered on his subse- 
quent exposure. In the midst of all these 
cares and duties, this extraordinary man was 
so far from neglecting his pliilosopliiLal studies, 
that in 1620 he sent to the King Ins great 
work, “ I’he Novum Organon,” the second 
part of his grand Instauration of the 
Sciences,” the design of which was to advance 
a more perfect exercise of the rational facul- 
ties in the improvement of the understanding, 
and in the interpretation and study of nature. 
'I'his work James received very graciously, and 
addressed a letter to the chancellor on tlie oc- 
casion, whitli does both of tJiem much honour ; 
nor was its general rec ption by the learned 
less gratifying, 'J'he political life of Bacon 
was now llo^^ever drawing to a close. A com- 
mittee of the C'ommons, in Man'h 1620-1 ap- 
pointed to impure into abuses in courts of jus- 
ti( e, reported that two charges of corruption 
had been brought against the lord chancellor. 
A further inquiry being ordered by the C'cm- 
mons, still stronger circumstances w’ere pro- 
duced, and the i omplaint was sent up to the 
House of Lords. In the hrst instance, ^he 
chancellor, by a letter presented by Bucking- 
ham, intimated a design to resis*" the accusa - 
tion, hut 111 a few' days the Lords’ owm tom 
inittee reported more than tw'enty similar m- 
stances of misconduct, on winch in a se- 
cond letter he reliiujuihlied his intended de- 
fence ; and in a full and explicit confession, 
admitted the tw’cnty-three ai ucles of corrup • 
uon with which he w'as charged, and threw 
himself on the mercy of his peers. A deput- 
ation of lords tlien waited on him, to inquire 
if tlie confession wrliich they read w'as signed 
w'ith his ow'n hand. ** It is my act, my hand, 
my heart,” he replied ; “ I beseech your 
loidslnps to he merciful to a brokcui reed.” 
The chancellor’s cielinquency was however 
deemed so heinous that a severe sentence w’as 
resohed uyion ; nor is tliere any reason to be- 
lieve, that party feeling, jiersonal animosity, 
or any thing but the nature of the case, had 
a share in jiroclucing it. He w’as sentenced to 
pay a fine of 40,000/ ; to be imprisoned in the 
Tow'er during the king’s pleasure; to be for 
ever incapable of place or employment ; and 
never again to sit in parinunent or appear 
wdtbin the verge of the co iit. It is ncit cleaily 
understood that the cliancallor was bribed into 
the committing of absolut.^* iryustice ; but the 
acceptance of money is certainly not the way 
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lo ensure equitable and unbiassed decrees. | mental investigation, have been eiibhled to 
The fate of this great man was attributable, in raise, is an imperishable monument to his me- 
a great measure, to an ostentatious love of mory ; and it is a singular example of the eon- 
state, and an utter indisposition to superintend fidence with which original genius reposes 
his own expenditure. Of his easiness with* upon futurity, that he confidently anticipated 
his domestics, and the rapacious use they made the respect and admiration of posterity, as ap- 
of his favour and neglect, he became sensible pears by the following passage in his will : *‘My 
when too late. ‘*Sit down, my masters, your name and memory 1 leave to foreign nations, 
rise has been my fall,’* he exclaimed to them and to mine own countrymen, after some time 
aaixastically, on their rising to salute him, as be passed over.*’ The great fame obtained by 
he passed them one day in the midst of his lord Bacon in this high philosophical depart* 
trouble. He was soon released from the ment, obscures by its very brightness much 
Tower; by degrees the rest of his sentence of the credit wdiich is due to him for liis 
was mitigated, and he even regained some Moral Essays,*’ and other more popular and 
portion of favour with the King, wdio consulted miscellaneous productions, w’hich hownver 
£im on the proper methods of reforming the hav»; all merited and secured a due share of 
courts of justice. Other marks of favour and the world’s attention. The moral defects 
Indulgence were likewise showm him : he re- which were interwoven with his iim llectual 
ceived a pension of 1,200/. per annum, in ad- superiority may be palliated, but certainly can 
dition to the grant whit h he had obtained from never be excused. Servility, ingratitude, and 
the Alienatiou-office of 600/. a-year ; and700Z. corruption, are not to be lightly stig.natised 
a- year w’as granted to him from his own estate, even in a Bacon ; and although certain 
Thus he wras still enabled to live at a consi- sources of error may be less odious than 
derable expense, and ho gradually resumed his others, society is equally injured by the errors 
philosophical studies with Ins usmJ ardour. In themselves. Tins gi eat man however has, 
the spring of 1622, he published Ins History upon the whole, proved so conspicuous a be* 
of Henry Vll,” which has met with less favour nefactor to his species, it is a sort of moral 
than his other works, and soon after received justice on the part of society to follow the ex- 
a full pardon, removing all his disabilities; ampfe of James T, and to pardon him in con- 
in consequence of which he was summoned to sideiation of “ the profitable employment of 
the second parliament m the succeeding reign his time and gi eat services,** provided the 
of Charles J ; but Ins infinnities did not allow houndaiies betw'een virtue and vice be unequi- 
him to take his seat. He jmisued his])hiloso- vocally preserved. Such in fact is the invo» 
phical researches to the last , and in the sjiriug luntary feeling of most reflective minds, on 
of 1626 was proceeding, in a weakly state of contemplation of his history, and human nature 
health, on a short journey into the country, lo would scarcely be improved w’ere the tendency 
try some experiments in natural philoso])hy, otherwise. Pope quotes the example of Bacon 
when he was taken so ill upon the way, that m order to undervalue the possession of supe- 
lie was obliged to stop at the earl of Arundel’s nor intellect, which did not prevent the bnghest 
house at Highgate, where he expired, after a from being at the same time ** the meanest of 
week’s illness, in April 1626. He was pri- mankind.** It would possibly be more to the 
vately buried m the chapel of St Michael’s purpose to illustrate, by so stiiking an example, 
Church in Old Verulam, wdiere a monument the distinction between clearness of perception 
was erected to his memory by his faithful and the government of conduct, and to infer 
fnend and servant in all his troubles, Sii Tho- that habits and passions reejuire to be regu- 
mas Meautys. In order to judge of the ele- iated by discipline and self-coiitroul in the most 
vated genius of Bacon, it is necessary to recol- gifted as w'ell as in the most uninformed of 
lect, that although the fields of natural know- mankind. The w'orks of Bacon are collected 
ledge had been cultivated by Roger Bacon, in folio, in quarto, and in 8vo. The latest and 
Galileo, Copernicus, and others, he came into best j)rinted editions are in 5 vols. 4to, and 10 
the world at a period wdien Aristotle had oh- vols. 8vo. 'i'hey have also been repeatedly 
tained supreme authority in tlie schools, and reprinted on the continent in Latin. — The 
men lost in a labyrinth of definitions, distinc- family of the lord-keeper, Sir N. Bacon, seems 
tions, and disputations, wasted their time in to have been distinguished for talent. Sir 
speculations altogether barren and useless. Naiiiamli. Bacon, one of his sons by his first 
l^ere still therefore wanted a comprehensive wife, studied painting, travelled in Italy, and 
mind, whicli could survey the whole region of left some portraits and other works of merit, 
science; examine the foundation of systems He died about 1615. — WalfwIe^sAnec. PainU 

of philosophy that evidently palsied the na- i/i/f. Anthony B Af on, uterine brotlier of lord 
tiiral progress of society ; and suggest a more St Albans, was also patroiii/ed by the unfor- 
sure and advantageous mode of cultivating tunate earl of Essex. He is said to have beca 
knowledge. Such a commanding genius was eminent for his political sagacity ; and though 
Bacon, and such the grand plan which he in a the state of his health kept him in retirement, 
great measure executed in his Instauration he was sometimes employed on affairs of state, 
of the Sciences ;** a scheme which has entitled as he received a pension from the crown in the 
him to the appellation of the “ Father of ex- reign of James 1 on account of some special 
perimental Philosophy.** The eternally in- services. — P mley and Mallet's Lives of Lord 
creasing pile of natural knowledge which Bacon, Biog, Brit. 

philosophers, following his method of experi- B\CO\ (Pham h; an Oxford rbMuc, co' 
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lebratod for his wit aud humour. He was of 
Magdalen college, took his doctor’s degree in 
1735, and afterwards was rector of Balden, 
Oxfordshire, holding the vicarage of Bramber, 
Sussex, in commendam. The well-known bal- 
lad of *' 'J'he Snipe,” which may be found in 
the collection entitled the Oxford Sausage,” 
is of his composition, as well as ** The Insig- 
nificant,” “'liie Taxes,” '‘'J’lie Oculist,” “The 
Moral Quack,” and “ The Trial of the Time- 
keeper,” dramatic effusions of less celebrity, 
and a poem called the “ Artificial Kite.” He 
died in 1783. — Biog, Dram. 

BACON (John) a sculptor of great emi- 
nence, bom 1740 m the borough of Soutliwark, 
In 1754 he was apprenticed to a Mr Cnspe, 
proprietor of a porcelain manufactory at Lam- 
beth, where, observing the models furnished by 
various artists, he imbibed a strong predilection 
for the art in w’hich lie afterwards rose to so 
high a rank, and even before the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, conceived the idea of 
constructing statues in the artificial compost 
which has since been brought to such per- 
fection in the Lambeth manufactory. It wa.s 
not however till he had attained liis twenty- 
third year that he commenced Ins operations 
upon marble, and soon after invented the ma- 
chine, 1101 ^ m general use in the profession, for 
“getting out the points” of the model ujion 
the stone. In 17(39, having previously re- 
ceived several honorary distinctions from the 
S^ociety for the Eiu ouragemeiit of Arts, he 
obtained the first gold medal given by the 
Royal Academy, of wliicb he became an asso- 
ciate m 1770. A handsome comi>liment jmid 
him by George 111 has been pieservod. The 
artist was employed in executing a bust of that 
monarch for Chnstchurch, Oxford, when the 
King enquired if he liad ever been out of the 
kingdom, and being answered in the ne«gative, 
replied, “ I am not soiry to hear it, you will 
do it the greater credit.” Besides this bu>t, 
lie executed another of the same monardi for 
the university of Gottingen. Among the most 
celebrated of the jiroductions of his chisel, 
which arc very numerous, are the monuments ! 
to lord Chatham in Westminster ahlnn and 
Guildhall ; another to Mrsilrajier in the catlie- 
dral at Bristol; the statutes of Ilow.ud the 
philanthropist, and .lohnson the lexuogiaphcM, 
in St Paul’s cathedral , and that of Sir illiani 
Blackstone at All Souls’ college, Oxford. He 
died August 7, 1799. — I ije hu iWil. 

BADALOCCIllO (Sisto) an einiiient 
painter, w’as bom at I’anna in 1581, and 
educated under 4niiihale Caracci, w'hom he 
attended to Rome, and assisted in some of 
his celebrated w'orks in tliat city. He died 
early, or it was thought that he w’ould have 
proved a great ornament of the distinguished 
school in which he studied. Hia prnicijial 
w^orks were the two pictures which he painted 
in the Verospi Palace at Rome, representing 
Polyphemus seated on a rock with Galatea 
and her nymphs on the sea, and Polyphemus 
iiurliug a rock at Acis and Galatea. — Bryans 
Biog, and Crit. Diet, of Painters. 

J3ADCOCK (SiMi’ii.') an English divine. 
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was bom at South Molton in Devon in the 
year 1747. He received his education at the 
Calvinistic dissenting academy of St Mary 
Ottery in tlie same county, and at the age of 
nineteen became ))asior of a small dissenting 
congregation at Winborne in Dorsetshire. He 
was subseciuently invited to become minister of 
a larger mdependent congregation at Barn- 
staple, which he quitted on some charge against 
his character, which however he ap])cais to 
have satisfactorily refuted. It is conjectured, 
that some suspected leaning to the opinions of 
Dr Priestley increased the coolness between 
himself and flock, which ultimately led to his 
removal to South IMolton, wdiere he presided 
over a small congregation, and dedicated his 
view’^s to miscellaneous literature. He wrote 
in the I.ondon Review, London Magazine, 
General Evening Post, St James Chionicic, 
and other journals ; but the great scene of his 
hterary labour was the IMonthly Review, for 
W’hich he w’rote several distinguished criticisms, 
particularly one on Dr Piiestley’s “ llistorj of 
the Corrnj)tioTis of Christianil} and another 
on Madan’s “ Thehpthoia.” He also gave 
Dr Wliite great assistance in his Bainpton 
“ Lectures.” In 1787 he took a step which 
natur.ill^ brought uj)on him much obloquy 
from his dissenting ( onnexions — that of join- 
ing the establishment. His intimacy with Dr 
Ross, bishop of Exeter, is supposed to hax’e led 
to this resolution ; ami such was the respect 
paid to him as a man oi talents and Jearn • 
iijg, that he was ordained deacon one w’eek, 
and priest the next. He afterwards bectime 
assistant preacher at the Octagon chapel, Bath, 
but died III May 1788, w hile on a visit to Sir 
J ohn Chichester, hart. Besides his ver j able 
articles in the Monthly Review and various 
essays and poems in the magazines and publi- 
cations before-mentioned, he printed a pamph- 
let, entitled “ A slight Sketili of the Contro- 
xersy between Dr Priestley and his Opponents 
on Matter and >])iiit.” He also undertook a 
historv of Devonshire, some materials of which 
fell into the ]»ossessnm of Mr EawTence Palk ; 
but he bad made verj little progress in the 
woik. — dent. ''•lag. 

BADEX (^.Ia-mi s') professor of eloquence in 
the university of C'opeuliagen, and one of the 
revivois of Danish literature in tlie eighteenth 
century. lie was bom in Zealand in 1735, 
and studicil at Gottingen under the celebrated 
Heync. On In'- .. turn to Copenhagen in 17fi0 
he commeneed giving lectures on the belles 
letlres, in the lianish language. In 1767 he 
was noiiunaied a member of the Academy of 
Belles Ix'ttres ; and in 1780 he obtained the 
honourable ami lucrative plate of professor in 
ordinary, wliu h he Iiold till his death in 1 804. 
Ilis pniHijial works are — a (’ntieal .Tournal, 
commenced in 1761 and terminated in 1779 , 
the Journal of the Uiuversitv, from 1793 to 
1799, translations of some of the works of 
Tacitus, Horace, Quintilian, Xeiiojdmn, Ac. ; 
and a Geiman and Danish Dntioriary. Jiiog, 
Univer. 

BADTA (Dovtivoo) a Spanish traveller 

who, under singular cut umstauces, vL'iied m 
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and the four following yean, tlie Ma* 
tiumetan countries bordering on the Medi- 
tenruiiean. During the whole of his tour he 
professed to be a Musselman ; but this was 
an assumed character, which he had qualified 
himself to support by submitting to a distin- 
guishing rite, practised by the votaries of (he 
Arabian prophet. lie travelled under the 
denomination of Ali Bey el Abbassi, which 
Btyle he also assumed in his “ 'I’ravels,** pub- 
lished in french, at Paris, by Didot, in 1814, 
2 vols., 8vo ; and about the same time m 
English, at London. It is now known that 
this person was employed as a political agent 
by the Prince of Peace, at the instigation of 
Buonaparte. His peculiar situation and reli- 
gious profession gave him opportunities for 
making many observations wdiich could not 
occur to other travellers ; and his volumes 
are curious and interesting, though rather 
tinctured with an air of exaggeration, some- 
what excusable in a person placed in such 
extraordinary circumstances. Burkhardt, ano- 
ther oriental traveller, who heard of Ali Bey 
at Aleppo, gives the following account of him. 
“ He called himself Aly Bey, and professed 
to be bom of Tunisian parents in Sjiain, and 
to have received his education in that coun- 
try. Spanish appears to be his native lan- 
guage, besides which he spoke French, a little 
Italian, and the Moggrabeyan dialect of Ara- 
bic, but badly. He came to Alejipo by the 
way of Cairo, Yaffa, and Damascus, with the 
strongest letters of recommendation fiom the 
Spanish government to ali its agents, and an 
open credit upon them. He seemed to be a 
particular friend of the Prince of Peace, for 
whom he was collecting antiques : and from 
the manner in which it was known that he 
was afterwards received by the Spanish am- 
bassador at liis arrival at Constantinople, he 
must have been a man of distinction. The 
description of his figure and what is related 
of his travels, called to my recollection the 
Spaniard Badia, and his miniature in your 
library. He was a man of middling size, long 
thin head, black eyes, large nose, long black 
beard, and feet that indicated the former wear- 
ing of tight shoes. lie professed to have tra- 
velled in Barbary, to have crossed tlie Lybian 
Desert, between Barbary and Egypt, and from 
Cairo to have gone to Mekka and back. He 
travelled with eastern magnificence, but here 
he was rather shy of showing himself out of 
doors : he never walked out but on Fridays, 
to the prayers of noon in the great mosque. 
One of the before-mentioned dervishes told 
me that there had been a great deal of talking 
about tliis Aly Bey, at Damascus and Ilamar : 
they suspected him of being a Christian, but 
his great liberality and the pressing letters 
which he brought to all people of consequence, 
stopped all further inquiry. He was busily j 
employed in arranging and putting in order 
his journal during the two months of his stay 
at Alep|io.’* 'i'liis traveller died in his native 
country sometime after his return to Europe. 

BADIUS (JoDOCus or Josse) sumamed 
Ascensius. ljum the pla(*e of his nativity- 
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Asche, near Brussels, wliere he was born M 
1463. Having received a liberal education in 
the Italian states, he became connected with 
Freschel, then an eminent printer at Paris, 
whom he succeeded in his business, having 
previously married his daughter. His death 
took place in 1536. One of his daughters, a 
lady famed for her learning and classical at« 
tainments, became the wife of the celebrated 
liobert Stephens; another married Michael 
Vascosan, also a printer. Conrad Badius, 
his son, settled at Geneva, where he embrac- 
ed the doctrines of the reformed religion.— 
Hist, Diet, 

BAFFIN (Wili.iam) an English navigator 
of Uie seventeentli century, famous for his (hs- 
coveries in the Arctic regions. He visited 
West Greenland in 1612, again in 1615, 
and made a voyage to Spitzbergen in 1614. 
He subsequently went out as commander of a 
vessel, in which he is said to have sailf'd as far 
as 81 J degrees of north latitude ; and m this 
expedition, which took place in 1623 and 
j 102 1, he is supposed to have ascertained the 
limits of the vast inlet of the sea since distin- 
guished in our maj>s by the appellation of 
liaffin’s Bay. Reeses Cuclopard. Purchases 

Pii^ri ‘iiajre, 

BAGE (Robfiit) an English writer of the 
last century, who was the author of several 
very' ingenious novels. He was bom at Derby 
in 1728, and brought up to the same occupa- 
tion as his father, who was a paper -maker 
Having a taste for literature, he by his volun- 
tary application gained a knowledge of some 
branches of the mathematics, and of the 
French and Italian languages. 'Hiough regu- 
larly employed m business through the greater 
part of his life, his published works amount to 
a considerable number of volumes. The first 
production of his pen was a novel intitled 
“ Mount Henneth’*, two vols. 1781. He af- 
terguards published “ Barham Downs” ; ** The 
Fair Syrian” ; “ James W allace” ; “ Man as 
he is” ; and “ Ilcmisprong, or Man as he is 
not”. The last two, which appeared, when 
tho author was nearly seventy years of age, 
were decidedly superior to the jirecedmg. He 
died at Tamworth ki 1801. Three of the 
earlier novels of this writer have been repub- 
lished in the ninth volume of Jiallantyne*s 
velihfs Library, edited, witli biographical pre- 
faces, by Sir Walter Scott, who remarks that 
“ The general object of Robert Bage’s com- 
positions is rather to exhibit character, than 
to compose a narrative ; rather to extend and 
infuse his own political and philosopliical opi- 
nions, in which a man of his ( haracter was no 
doubt sincere, than merely to amuse the reader 
! with the wonders, or melt him witli the sor- 
I rows of a fictitious tale. In this respect he 
I resembled Voltaire and Diderot, who made 
their most formidable assaults oil the system 
I of religion and politics which they assailed, by 
embodying tlieir objections in popular narra- 
tives.” Bage was sceptical in his religious, 
and free in liis political notions ; and the spirit 
and ori^nality of manner which animate his 
nroductions, render them generally pleasing to 
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the lowers of the lighter kinds of literature. — been severta collectiye editions of his writings, 
Gent. Mag. one of which, by Pinel, was published in 1788. 

BAGFORD (John) an industrious anti- 2 vols. 8vo. — Haller. Bibl. Med. Pract. 
query, was originally a shoemaker in I^ondon, BAURDT (CHATtLEsFnFurnic) a German 
bu<' afterwards a bookseller, printer, and col- literary adventurer of singular character. He 
lector of curiosities. He was employed by the was bom in Saxony in 1741, and was educated 
first Harley earl of Oxford, and l3r Moore, at I^ipsic. Early in life he published several 
bishop of Norwich, to enrich their libraries theological works, which attracted much notice 


with scarce books and manuscii^its : and he was 
presented by tlie latter with a small place in 
tlie Charter-house. In 1709 he published, in 
the Philosophical Transactions, Proposals 
for a History of Printing,** &.c. for which he 
made numerous collections tliat were subse- 
quently purchased for lord Oxford’s library by 
Wanley, and accompanied the Harleian Mis- 
cellany to the British Museum. He died in 
1716. — Kichol's AnecdittesoJ Literature, 

BAGLIONE (Giovanni) a Roman painter 
of the seventeenth century, who distinguished 
himself by his works in fresco. He wiis em- 
ployed at the age of fifteen in ornamenting the 
Vatican library ; and he afterwards executed 
a vast number of )>aintings, principally of sa- 
cred subjects, on the walls and ceilings of the 
Roman churches. He w*as also an author, 
haxiiig published l^e Vitc dei I’ittori, S(ul- 
ton, ed Architetli,” Roma, 4to. Bag- 

hone ilied December 1644 ; an i to a post- 
humous edition of hiH ** Juves” was added an 
account of the author. He produced another 
work describing the new’ churches of Rome — 

“ Ritratti di alcuni celebri Pittori del Sec. 
xvii. disegu. dal Ottas. Lioni, con le Vite de 
medesimi. Rom. 17J1 , 4to. 

BAGOT (Liwis) son of Sir Walter Bagot, 
bart. He was born in 1710, and educatecl at 
Westminster school, W’hence he proceeded to 
Chnst-church, Oxford, of w hich cathedral he 
became a canon in 1771, and dean in 1777. 
In 1782 he was raisetl to the bench, becoming 
bisho]) successively of Bristol, Norw’ich ( 178.‘>) 
and St Asaph (1790). In this latter diocese 
he rebuilt the ei>isco}>al palace, and, dying in 
1802, w’fis buried in the cathedral. He pub- 
lished his Warburtoniaii Lecture preached in 
Lincohrs Inn chajiel ; a i.etter to Dr Bell on 
the Eucharist; and sundiy devotional tracts, 
poems and sermons. — Gent. Mag. 

BAGLIVI (Gionc.i ) an eminent physician 
and physiologist, born at Ragusa about 1()68, 
and educated at Naples and Ihidua. He be- 
came professoi of anatomy at Rome, where he 
died in 1707. He distinguishc'd himself in the 
early part of the last century as the author of 
a new’ medical theory, which for a time at- 
tracted much attention. Baglivi rejected w’hat 
has been termed thehumoial pathology, or the 
doctrine w Inch ascribes diseases exclusively to 
changes taking ])lac*e in the blood and oUier 
fluids of animal bodies ; instead of w hie h he 
placed the cause of disease in the alterc'd tone 
ot the sohds. He supposed the existence of 
an alienirtte motion of the heart and the dura 
muter, by which the whole animal machine 
was actuated ; a theory founded on the disco- 
veries of Pacchioni. His pnncipal works are 
— “ Praxis Medica,” Romm, 1696; and “ De 
Fihra iPolr.ee et moihos.i,” 17l)0. There have 


and (hsplayed moie talent than orthodoxy. In 
1771 he became professor of divinity at Giessen 
in Hesse, which place he w’as obliged to quit 
on account of the freedom of his religious 
sentiments. He then attempted to establish 
seminaries for the education of youth, on the 
plan of Basedow. He was patronized by ths^ 
count of Leiningen -Dachsburg, but his own 
imprudence frustrated his undertaking ; and 
after several adventures, on being suspended 
from his office of ecclesiastical suiierintendant 
of the county of Leiningen, by tlie judgment 
of the Aulic council of \ lenna, he finally be- 
came keeper of a cabaret or inn near Halle. 
He died m 1792. He w’as a man of consider- 
able learning and abilities, but of a turbulent 
j disposition and }>rofiigatc maT'ners. By liis 
levity and imj)rudence he brougut upon himself 
many persecutions, which drew tow’ards him 
the attention of all Germany, Bahrdt was the 
author of several works ou theology, which are 
much esteemed • the most celebrated of these 
IS his translation of the New Testament, w’hich 
he published under the singular title of “ The 
last Revelations of (iod.*' By his metliod of 
interpretation, he endeavourt*d to give a na- 
tural explanation of the marvellous occurrences 
in the liistory of .Tesus Christ. Among tli,e 
numerous produi tions of this versatile writer 
is, the *' History of his own Life,” a stiange 
performance, disclosing many circumstances re- 
garding himself, wliiili any man of common 
delicacy would rather have w’lthheld from tlie 
public . — Aikins G. Btog. 

BAILEY (XxiiixN) an English lexicogra- 
])her and classical scholar, w’ho kept a school 
at Stepney, w’here he died June 27, 1742. He 
jmblished “ Dictionarium Domestituin,. or a 
Houseliold Dictionaiy,” 8vo ; “Tlie Antiquities 
of London and Westinin^tei,” 12mo; and se- 
veral s( hool books : but his pnncipal work 
W’as an “ Etymological English Dictionary,** 
which first aiqieared in octavo, and w’as gra- 
dually enlarged to a folio volume. It has been 
often reprinted, but is chiefly deserving of 
notice as having been the basis of Dr Johnson’s 
more celebrated compilation. — Gent. Mag. 

BAILLET (Adrian) an eminent French 
critic and ecclesiastic of the 17 th century'. lie 
W’as bom of poor parents in 1649, at a village 
near Beauvius in Picardy, and educated at the 
college in that city. In 1676 he entered into 
holy orders, and accepted a cure ; hut he soon 
lesigned it, to devote himself x\ holly to study. 
The president Lamoignon nnde him his libra- 
rian, an office well suited to his talents and 
disposition *, and in that situation he continued 
till his death, w'hich took place at Paris, .Tan. 
21 , 1706. He was amost industrious scholar ; 
and, being interrupted by no extraneous occu- 
oatioiis, he acquired an accurate and intimats 
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acquaintance a vast multitude of authors, 
ima became a kind of living library. His pub- 
lished works are extremely numerous, and 
several of them were much esteemed % his 
contemporaries, particularly his Lives of the 
Saints, in which he freely criticised some of 
the legendary tales of preceding v^Titers. But 
the literary reputation of Baillet must rest on 
his grand work, Jugemeiit des Savans sur les 
principaux Ouvrages des Auteurs.*’ The first 
volume or introduction contains rules forjudg- 
ing of authors and their works : the tliree next, 
published in 168.5, treat of painters, critics, 
translators, authors of dictionaries, &c. ; the 
five following of poets ; and these would have 
been followed by others, continuing the work 
according to a plan published by the author, 
but his design was interrupted bv the sarcastic 
criticisms of Menage in his Anti- Baillet, and 
other writers. M. de la JMonnoye republished 
the Jugemens des Savans with the Anti-Baillet 
in 7 vols. 4to, Pans, 17212, and in 8 vols. 4to, 
Amsterdam, 1725, both which editions are 
much esteemed. — Moren. Kiaron Memotres. 
Aikins G. Biog, 

BAILLll^ (Roblwt) a Scotch divine of the 
17th century, noted for his zeal against ejiis- 
copacy. He was born at Glasgow in 1599, 
and educated in the university theie. He took 
orders in the Scotch episcopal church, and was 
presented to the Indng of Kilw’inning. But 
on the attempt of aiclibisliop Laud to estabhsli 
the use of the common prayer in Scotland, 
Baillie distinguished himself by his ojiposition 
to that measure, and joined the Presbyterian 
party, of which he became an active and zealous 
member. In 1610 he was sent to I/)iidou by 
the Scotch Covenanters, to prefer charges 
against archbishop Laud ; and in 1 o43 he w'as 
chosen a member of the Assembly of Dnmes 
at Westminster. I'hough an enemy to epis- 
copacy, he seems to have been loyally disposed 
towards the house of Stuart ; for in 1 649, 
being sent by the general assembly of Scotland 
on an embassy to Charles II at the Hague, he, 
in a discourse to that prince, reprobated in the 
severest terms the execution of the late king. 
At the Restoration, Baillie w^as made principal 
of the university of Glasgow, and ^^aH offered 
a bishopiic, w’liicli he refused. He died in 
1662. He was the author of a work entitled 
" Opus Historicum et Chronologicuin,” wdiich 
is praised by Spotliswood. His “ Letters and 
Journals,” 2 vols. 8vo, published in 1755, con- 
tain some curious details of coiitenijuirary lus- 
lory. — Life prejixed to his Leltei s. Bwg. Brit, 

BAILLIE (Matthiw) an eminent physi- 
cian and anatomist. He was the son of the 
Rev. .Tames Baillie, professor of divinity at 
Glasgow, by the sister of Dr William Hunter. 
Aftei some preparatory studies at Gla.sgow 
and Baliol College, Oxford, he became the 
pupil of his uncle Dr Hunter. Through his 
mfluence he was made physician to St George’s 
hospital, and he succeeded him as lecturer on 
anatomy, in conjunction with Mr Cruicksliank. 
Dr Hunter, having had an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding with his brother John Hunter, left 
at his death a small family estate which lie 
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had possessed to his nephew, who, liighly to 
his honour, restored it to his surviving uncle* 
Dr Baillie continued a public lecturer till 1799, 
from which time till within a few years of his 
death he devoted Iiimself to the more immedi'^ 
ate duties of his profession. He was one of 
Ills Majesty’s physicians in ordinary, and long 
stood in the first rank among Ins medical con- 
temporaries. He died in 1823, in the sixty 
third year of his age ; leaving by his wife, 
daughter of Dr Denman, a sou and a daugliter. 
Dr Baillie published in 17 93 a very valuable 
work mtitled The Morbid Anatomy of the 
most important parts of tlie Human Body,** 
8vo ; subsequently enlarged anxl improved. 
This was follow'ed by A Series of Engravings 
tending to illustrate Morbid Anatomy.” He 
also gave a description of the Gravid Uterus, 
and contributed many important papers to the 
Philosophical 'Iransactions and the medical 
collections of his time. Dr Baillie formed a 
valuable museum of morbid anatomical speci- 
mens, which lie presented to the College of 
Physicians, with a sum of money to be expended 
in keeping them in order. — A ew MmihLif Ma 
grts/nc. 

BAILLY (John Si amts') a learned 
Frenc li astronomer, one of those literary iiu J 
scientific men who became the victims of tho 
Revolution. He was bom at l*ans in 1736, 
and bred to the profession of painting, in 
which he made some progress, but forsook it 
for pursuits more congenial to his inclination. 
He first attaclied himself to poetry; but be- 
coming acquainted with La Caille and other 
men of science, he w^as persuaded to devote 
himself to the study of astronomy, wdiich WuS 
the means of his acquiiing great rejiutation. 
The theory of the satellites of .Tupit(‘r formed 
a paiticular object of liis researches; rehiti\e 
to whidi ho tominuincated a number of ine- 
moiis to the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
cifterwaids jmhlished a distinct w'ork, m 1766. 
Siuh w’as his reputation that he was received 
a*? an ad|unct of the academy in January 1763 ; 
and chosen associate in 1770. His great work, 
the “ History of ancient Astronomy” made its 
ajipeaiance a few years after, the first volume 
being published m 1775. “ The History of 

modern Astioiiomy,” from the foundation of 
the Alexandrian school to the jiresent age, 
was printed m 1779 : and in 1787 came out 
the “ History of Indian and Oriental Astrono- 
my,” fonning a sequel to the History of An- 
cient Astronomy. All these publications are 
highly interesting, from the accurate details 
they contain relative to the origin and jirogress 
of astronomical science, and the lives, writing^., 
and discoveries of astronomers. Some remaiks 
having been made on this work by Voltaire, a 
correspondence took place between AI. Bailiy 
and him, which was made public under the 
title of ” Letters on the Origin of tlie Sciences 
and of the People of Asia.” This was follow- 
ed by “ J^etters on the Atlantis of PJato, and 
the ancient History of Asia.” These publica- 
tions, amidst an imposing mass of learned 
authority, contain some fanciful notions con- 
cerning the original seat of civilixation and 
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science* which the $iuthor ]ilaces iu the centre 
of ^sia, in tlie region of Siberirin 'I'artary, a 
country for many ages past inhabited by bar- 
barians surpassing in igiioiancc and stupidity 
most of the other nations of the old woild. in 
1784 M. Bailly was nominated by the acade- 
my one of the commissioners diiected to ex- 
amine and make a report concerning animal 
magnetism* as practised by Deslon, a disciple 
of tl>e famous ]\Jesiner. U'lie lepoit diawn up 
on this occasion hy M. Bailly was highly cre- 
ditable to his talents and discrimination, in 
178.'> he was» chosen a member ol ihe academy 
of inscrij)tions and belles lettres ; and at this 
period his literary reputation was nearly at its 
r.enitli. J’he ctmtrast which this pait of his 
hfe fonns with his subsefjuent political career 
is inel.incholy hut instructive. At the o]>emng 
of the Bevolulion, M. Bailly was elected a de- 
puty of the fieisptat, on tlje assembling of the 
States-(ieii^'ial of Fianch ; and he was president 
of rli*» (list National Assembly, wlien the king’s 
proclamation was issued ordeiing them to dis- 
perse. iio resisted this mandate, and dictat- 
ed to tile rnembeis of tlic assemlily an oath — 
“ never to sepaiate till they bad obtained a 
free (onstitiiti'in.” On the 1 1th of July, 1789, 
the very day the Bastile was taken, IM. Bailly 
was apjiointcd max or of Pans, in this critical 
situation he se^ms to have acted consistently 
with bis own notions, as the friend of liberty 
and the enemy of anaicliy and oj»])iessijn. 
Several measures liowexer whidi lie tlioughl it 
right to adopt gave offence to the jieople, par- 
ticulaily his ordering the soldiery to lire on the 
mob in the Champ de Mars, on the 17th of 
July, 1791. At the close ol that xeai the (’on- 
atituent Assembly was dissolved ; and M. Bailly 
at the same time resigned his office and le- 
lireil to the lank of a jirixate citizen, lie had 
liowevc^r acted too conspicuous a ]tart to be al- 
lowed to lemaiii in peaceful obscurity, 'i’he 
violrzit republicans, or i at her anarchists, wdio 
consideied Ins whole public hie as a censure on 
their proceedings, were determined to saciifice 
him to their vengeance. He was denounced, 
arrested, and committed to jirihoii ; and after 
the mockery of such a trial as was usual in the 
case of the piejuilgi'd victims of (he dema- 
gogues w ho then governed in Trance, he was 
guillotined, Noveiiiher lltli, 179.5, with cii- 
cumstances of insult and barbarity disgraceful 
only to the misguided w’l etches who sur- 
rounded the scaffold. In jinx ite life the c ha- 
racter of JM. i5ailly w'as amiable, and his inte- 
grity w’as irreproachahle. In person he was 
tall, of a sedate but sinking countenance, and 
bis temper, though film, was joined to much 
Bcusibility, His disintc'restedness appealed 
frequently, and iu a veiy jiei iiliai mannei to- 
W’ards his lelations; and duimg his magis- 
tracy be expcndeil a coiisideiahle part of Ins 
income in administeiing to the necessities of the 
poor. He left a w’ldow, whom he married in 
1787, when slie w as the relict of ins intimate 
friend Raymond Gayc. — Aikin's G. Bwg, 
BAILZIE, oi BAILLIE ( WicLiAM ^ a phy- 
sician of the fifteenth century, w^as a native of 
Scotland. After being educated iii his native 
«.. / VT- 
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country, he went to Italy, where he studieid 
medicine with such reputation as to be madu* 
rector, and afterwards professor of medicine 
in the university of Bologna, about the year 
1484. In Ins tlieory he adopted the Galenic 
system in prefeience to the Emiunc, and wrote 
“ Apologia pro Galeni doctnna contra Empi- 
ricos,” Lyons, l.j.iS, 8vo. Mackenzie thinks 
that he also wrote a book entitled, “ De 
Quantitate Syliabarum Grajcarum, et do Du- 
lectis,” 1600, 8vo . — Mackenzie i, Scot, irnfci's. 
Tanner. 

B INBRIDGE (John) an eminent astro- 
nomer and matlienniTiiian, bom at Asliby-de- 
la-Zouch in Li icestei shire, in 1.582. He 
studied at Cambridge, wlience, having taken 
the degree of M.A., he retuined to his native 
place, .set up a grammar school, and at the 
same time practised jdixsic, devoting Ins lei- 
sure to ti li science of mathematics. He at 
length lemoved to London, and was admitted 
a fellow of the (’ollege of Physitian.s. A 
description of the Comet of 1618,” which he 
published, xx-as the means of introducing him 
to Sir Heiiiy Saxile, who had founded an as- 
tronomical lecture ;it Oxford, and xxlio in 1619 
apjiomted Dr Bambridge to the jiroft ssorship. 
He then entered as a master cominoiHir at 
Alerton College, xvliere iii ItiJl he xvas no- 
minated reader of Linacre’s medii al lecture. 
AMien ahox’c foity years of age he began tlie 
study of Arabic, that be might make himself 
acquainted with the discoveries of tlic AiaUaii 
astionomers. He died iii 164:5, wliile engaged 
in publisiimg con ected editions of the xxorks 
oi the ancient astronomers, an undertaking 
wiiii h xvas one oi the duties enjoiiu'd ( i liini 
as Sax linn pioiessor. llis only published 
xx'orks, besides that already mentioned, are-^ 
“ liocli Sjihccra, i’toleinii'i dc Hxpothesibus 
Plaimtaium Lib. sing.’* togi'lher with “ J’tole- 
m.ei (’anon Regnoium,” to; and “ A 

Treatise on tlie Dog Star,” 1618. He left 
prepaied for the press some astronomiial dis- 
sertations, and a eonsideiable quantity of other 
iiiaiiuscripts, xxiiicb are preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. — TIeed’* Athen. 
Oxon. Bipg. lint. Mai tin's Biog. P/iilosaphica. 

BAILS, oi DE BA\ (Mkiiai i ) piofessor 
of divinity at Louvain about the middle oi the 
I6tb cennirv. He xxas one of those Roman 
('athohe divines xvbo, xvilboiil separating from 
the church of Rome, adopted some of the 
tenets of the Reformeis. He W’as charged 
xx’itli tcai biiig doctrines, concerning grace and 
fiee-w’ill, coiitraiy to the e.^tablLhed laith, and 
similar to those broached hy Luther on tlie 
autlioiity of St Augustin. I’aius w as accused 
of heresy by the Tram iseaii fiiars and the doc- 
tors of the Soi bonne, and bis o] unions xx'cie 
condemned In pope ih.is V, and subsetiucntly, 
at the solicitation of tlie Jesuits, hy Gregory 
XIIl. He appears to have formally retracted 
his obnoxious tenets, and x\ as alloxx cd to l etaio 
his prcfciment. In 1'>6J he xx’as comniit'Eioned 
to attend the council of Trent ; and he after- 
w'ards w'as made chancellor of the university 
of Louvain. He died in 1.589, aged seventy 
seven. His works, consisting of tracts on con^ 
M 
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^roversial divinity, were published entire aj^ J Baker, who died in 1767, was the autlxorcif 
Cologne in 1696, 4to. — Bayle, Moreri, “ Tlie Companion to die Playhouse,” 2 vols. 

BAKER (Sir George) an eminent physi- j 12mo ; since enlarged by Isaac Hoed and 
cian of the last century. He was the son of a Stephen Jones. Henry Baker, the younger 
Devonshire clergyman, was born in 1722, 1 son, who was an attorney, had some talent for 
and educated at Eton and Cambridge. Having poetry, and in 1766 published “ Essays Pas- 
taken the degree of M. D. in 1766, he com- j toral and Elegiac,” 2 vols.Bvo. — Biog. Brit, 
menced the practice of his profession at Stam- BAKER (Sir Riciiaru) an English histo- 
ford, whence he soon removed to l^ondon, and rian of the 17th century. Jle was bom of a 
speedily attained considerable reputation. He ' good family in Kent in 1668, and became a 
was appointed physician in ordinary to the gentleman commoner at Oxford, whence he 
king, and physician to the queen ; and he removed to one of the inns of court, and after- 
was also chosen fellow of the Royal and An- wards travelled on the Continent. Returning 
tiquaiian societies. In 1776 he was created home, he was knighted in 1603 by James I, 
a baronet, and in 1797 be ^^as jdaced at the I and in 1620 he served the office of high sheiiff* 
head of liis profession, by being elected presi- | of Oxfordshire, having estates in thai county, 
dent of the College of Physicians. He died j An unfortunate maniage with the daughter of 
June fifteenth, 1809. Sir George Baker had ; Sir Geoige Main waring, of Ightfield in Si.iop- 
the reputation of being an elegant classical ' shire, occasioned his ruin ; for, giving sec uiit^' 
scholar and critic in the dead languages, as ' for the debts conti acted by that family, he be- 
W’ell as a learned and skilful physician. His came insolvent, ai-d was oFjliged to take refuge 
published works are iicitlier numeious nor m the Fleet prison, where, after ccuitinuiug 
consideiable. They consist jirincipally of some years, he died m 1616. He lightened his 
essays and dissertations on medical subjects, tedious confinement by turning author. Some 
many of wliich were published in periodical leligious pieces which he published have been 
works. “ An F.ssay on the Cause of the Eii- long since consigned to oblivion ; but hia 
demical Colic of Devonshiie,” vvhicli a]>peaied ** Chronicle of the Kings of England,’* first 
about 1767, gave rise to a piofessional con- published in 1611, and afterwards continued 
irovorsy relative to the oiigin of that malady, by Edward Phillijis, the nephew of Milton, and 
which lie attributed to the use of cidei iin- others, went through a great number of edi- 
pregnated with lead derived fi om the vessels tions. Addison, in "I'lie Spectator,’* repre- 
used in making it. Of his Latin st>le Sir (i. sents it as the favourite manual of Sir Roger 
Baker has left a specimen highly cieditabJe to de Coveiley ; as it seems to have been, in 
his taste and ialeiit«>, in the preface to a late fact, of country gentlemen in general at the 
edition of the phannacopaia of the Medual beginning of the last century. — Biog, Brit, 
College , — Chalmers Biog, Diet, R alFs Bt- Aikin's G, Bio/j^raphy, Wood's Athen, Oxon, 
hliot. But, BAKER (Thom as) an English inalhema- 

BAKER (TTcnuv) a poet and naturalist of ticiaii of the 17th century. He w'as a native 
the J8ih century. lie is said, according to of Somersetshire, and w^as educated at Oxford, 
one authority, to have been brought up a book- In 1616, being a scbolai of Wadbam college, 
seller, ibougli another states that be vva'j be served in tlie garrison of Oxfoid for king 
articled to an attorney. However, he engaged Cbailes 1. Leaving tlie university, lie obtained 
in neitli»*r occupation, but devoted Inmself to tlie vicarage of Bishop’s Njinmet in Devon- 
tbe instruction of jiersoiis born deaf and dumb, shire, and spent the remainder of bis time in 
by wliicb bo acquired a handsome fortune. Jn metbematical researches. In 1681 he pub- 
1726 and 1726 he luiblished “ Original J’oems, lished a work entitled “ 'Fhe Geometrical 
serious and humourous,” in two parts. He Key, or the Gate of Equations unlocked ; or a 
was also the author ot ** Tlie Universe,” a new Discovery of the construction of all Kqua- 
poem, and an “ Invocation to Health.” He lions, howrsoever affected, not exceeding the 
afterwards employed himself much in experi- fourth deiiree, viz. of l.inears. Quadratics, 
mental jdiilosophj and making iniciotc' ; ical jCubics, Biquadratics, and the finding of all 
observations. In 1710 he was chosen a iellow their roots, as well false as true, without the 
of the Royal and Antiquarian societies, and in use of Mesolabc, Trisection of Angles, Rc- 
1744 he obtained the Copleian gold medal, for duction. Depression, or any other jirevioiis 
his microscopical discoveiies on crystal liza- Prejiarations of Equations, by a Circle, and 
tion. He contributed many papeis to the Phi- any (and that one only) Parabole,” 4to. I’his 
losophical Transactions ; and he w’as an active verbose title will give the reader an idea of 
member of the Society for the Encouragement the merit of Mr. Baker’s discoveries, w’hich 
of Arts, to w'hich he for some lime a».ted recommended him to the notice of the Royal 

S 'atuit lusly as secretary. He died in 1774. Society, by wdiom he was presented with an 
y his w’lll he left 100/. to the Royal Society, honorary medal. He died in lo90 at Bishop's 
for an annual lecture on chemistry or natural Nymmet, where he was buned. — Wood\ Athen, 
philosophy. Besides the w'orks already no- (hun. Bing, But, 

deed, he published ** 'i'he Microscope made BAKKll ( rijcMAs) a learned antiquary, 
easy,” and ** Employment for the Micio- horu at Lanchester in Durham in Ifi'ib. He 
fcope both illustrated by plates, and con- became a stuiieut of St. John's college. Cam* 
taining much curious information. Mr Baker bridge, of which he was afterwards fellow.--* 
manied a ^ughter of Daniel Defoe, by whom Entering into orders, he obtained a living; 
be had two sons. The elder, David Erskinel which he resigned iu consequence of having 
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embnoed the prindples of the Nonjurors. On 
the accession of George I, his refusal to take 
tlie oatlis required by government obliged him 
to give up his fellowship ; but being much 
esteemed in the university, he was allowed to 
retain lus chambers ; and Piior the poet most 
generously made up his loss of income by giv- 
ing him the emoluments of Jiis own fellowship, 
his motives for keeping possession of which 
were not geneially known. Baker died in 
1740, leaving behind him vast manuscript col- 
lections relating fo the history and antiquities 
of Cambridge university, and other subjects ; 
part of which are in the llaileian iihniry in 
the Bliti^h JVluseum, and pait m the public 
library at Cambridge. lu 16’09 Mr Baker 
pu' Jibbed anonymously a volume entitled 
“ Reflections ujion Learning,’* which became 
exceedingly pojmlar, and passed through many 
editions. The object of this jjiece was to show 
the unceitaiiity and insiifficieiuy of all human 
learning, and evince to the necessity of lovela- 
tion. Neither in its j)lan or evecuhon is the 
work entitled to the untpialified praise whuh 
has sometimes been bestowed on it. I'lie 
author punted nothing else but a piefdce to a 
sermon of bisho]) Tisln/i. — But, AiUn'b 
Om Ihog, 

BAKKWELL (Ronrm) an English gen- 
tleman in the last centuiy, who acq lined 
some celebiity by his schemes for impioving 
the breeds of slieeji and oxen. lie jiosse.ssed 
an estate at Bisliley Grange m Leicestei shire, 
wlure ins gracing and feeding schemes weie 
put in execution : and he is said to ha\e tia- 
velled ovei x'unous paits of laigland, hehind, 
and Holland, in seaich of luiormatioii. In 
some respects he wah veiy successlul ; for he 
found out a method of fattening animals to a 
prodigious degiee for the table , and lie sold 
ins stock at a most cnoiinous jnne. It may 
be ({U(>stionc*d however whether Ins projects 
were productive of any real avhantage to him- 
self or to the jniblic ; for it has heem staled 
that he failed in business more than once , 
and, with regard to the ultimate etleit of Ins 
imjuovemeiits, it lias been sarcastically, but 
justly remarked, that they had enabled him 
to make meat too fat for anu hodq to eat, and 
too dear J or an if houif to pinrliaie. lie was 
however, like many other speculators, an in- 
telligent and ingenious man ; and he is said to 
have been distinguished for his humanity to 
the animals under liiscni\>. He died at Bisli- 
ley, October 1st, 179 >. — Gent. ^J(lg. 

BALBl (John) a Dominican friar of the 
iSth century, author of a famous grammatical 
work entitled ** Catholicon seu sumina giam- 
maticaliB,** finished as he himself states in 
1S86. It was first printed at Mentz, 1460, 
folio; wliich ediaon is extremely valuable, 
merely as a specimen of early typograjiliy. — 
Marchandt H istoire de l*Imprimerie. Tii aboichi. 

BALBOA (Vasco Nunez de) a Spanish 
officer in the Ifith century, wlio distinguished 
himself by his Transatlantic discoveries. He 
was a native of Castile, and went early in life, 
aa an adventurer, to the West Indies. He is 
said to have been tlie first Euro|)ean who as- 
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certained Cuba to be an island. After havlag 
been settled in Hispaniola, he sailed to the 
river Darien, and established a colony on the 
isthmus of Panama, whcio ho built the first 
town on the lontment ol South America. I lav* 
ing cultivated a correspondence with the ca- 
ciques or Indian chiefs of the country, Balboa 
in 1613 set off on an expedition across the 
ibchmus, and discovered the Pacific Ocean. 
Returning hack, he sent to Spam an account 
of his discoveries. His merits however were 
neglected, and Pedrarias Davila was sent out 
with a fleet ami troops, as governor of Darien. 
Balboa wab afteiwanls made lieutenant-gover* 
nor, witli independent authority. But dis- 
putes arising between him and Pedrarias, the 
latter accused him of disloyally, and a design 
to revolt against the governor ; on w Inch cliarge 
ho was tried and convicted, and in spite of the 
entreaties of the judges themselves and of the 
whole colony, he was publicly belieaded in 
1617, at the age of 4^?, leading tlie cbaiacter 
of an actn^e anil enteijuising adventurer, infe- 
rioi to none of the Spanish leaders in America 
111 courage or abilities . — liobertsons hint, of 
Amei ica. 

BALBUEN V (BravAUDo de) a native of 
\’aldepeguas, neni 'Joledo in Spam, who 
flourished in the J6th century. Having com- 
pleted his studies at isalanianca, he assumed 
the cow], and died in 'kb'27, bisJiop of Poito 
Rico ill the \\ est Inuies. Jle is jnintip'illy 
knoivn bj Ins c]nc poem, tlie subject of wlncll 
IS tiie defeat and deaih of the l^aladms at 
Roncesvalles, first printed in 4to, in He 

also puldished an account of “ J’he Grandeur 
of .Mexico,” bvo ; and a woik entitled “ Siecle 
d'oi dans les bois d’Eiiphile,*’ also m 8vo.—- 
Morel i. 

BALCANQUAL (Wai.tlb) chaplain to 
.lames 1, whom he accompanied to England, 
and graduated at Oxford. He afterwaids, 
wdnie master of the Savoy, rejiresented the 
Scotch kiik at the synod of Dordt ; his letters 
cOTiceiinng which assembly may be found in 
iUles’s “ Golden Ptcmaiiis.” On his return 
ho obtained the deanry of Rochester, and af- 
terw’ards that of Duiliam ; but, being obnoxi- 
ous to tlie Puiitans duiing the troubles in the 
follow’ing reign, w’as diiveii fioir liis cathedral 
and uiuierwent much persecution, lie com- 
posed the deciar.itioii issued by Charles 1 con- 
c( riling the d.sluibances in the northern parts 
oi his dominions, printed in folio it 13J9 ; and 
di 'd at Chirk castle, Denbighshire, just after 
th.'* battle of Naseby in lo46. — iVtwd s Athen, 
Oxtm. 

BALD, an Anglo-Saxon, supposed to have 
w’riiteii on n.edicine about the end of the ninth 
century. In Wanley’s catalogue of Saxon 
MSS. is mentioiu d a medical U’eatise, con- 
taining numerous remedie'j against x'aiious dis- 
eases. It is divided into three parts ; and from 
some lines between the second and third parts^ 
Wanley infers that the name of the autlior WM 
Bald. I’here is however some ambiguity ui 
the expression, wdiich, according to S. 1 w- 
ner, implies ratlier possession than authorship, 
—Turner** Hist, oj the Anglo^axons, 

ice a 
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BALDEHIC, a French historian of the 
ISth century. He was abbot of Bourgueil in 
1089, and bishop of Dol in Britanny in 1114, 
and assisted at the council of Clermont, held 
upon account of the crusades, of which he 
wrote a history, from the commencement to the 
taking of Jerusalem by Godfrey of Bouillon in 
1099. lie wrote various other works in prose 
and verse, among the rest, the life of lio- 
bcrt Arbnssel, founder of the oidei of Fonte- 
vraud. A lileof Baldeiu is extant, with veiy 
curious notes ; and his poems ajifiear in the 
fourth volume of Jluchesne’s collet tion. He 
died in 1 !.'>(>. — Diipin, Moreri. 

BALDI or BALDUS (Br km 4«dino) a 
leanied Italian ecclesiastic of the Kith century, 
remarkable for his profound and vaiious litera- 
ture. On leaving the university of l^adua, he 
was taken into the seriice of the duke of 
Guastalla as his mathematician, and rulea the 
church of Guastalla, as abbot, tor many years 
"With great leputation. Baldi was one of the 
few who united elegance with scientific pur- 
suits ; and he stood as high among the Italian 
poets as among the scholars and metaphy- 
sicians. His labours on mechanics and ma- 
tlienidtics ere very numerous ; several of 
them aie to be seen in die A itruvius of Am- 
sterdam, Kill', 4to , and a woik wliicli be left 
behind, entitled “ Cronica de iMathematic'i,^’ 
was printed in 1707. The blank reiso of lus 
jjoetiy IS niiieh admired ; and of hi^ fables 
Ciesceinbino gave a leisioii in Italian vei&o. 
Home, 17()y, ISnio. lie died in 1617. — Mo~ 
reri, Sant Onomaslicou, 

BALDI DE L’BALDIS, a famous lawyer 
of the 14 th centui\. He vs as llio son of a 
physician at Perugia, wliere he studied law 
under Bartoli. He jiassed through most of 
the universities 01 itaiy, gaining great celebi it \ , 
and at length he became the rival of Bartoli, 
whose ojunioris he openly contradicted. John 
Galeaz/o duke of Milan patronized him *, and 
pope Urban VI, who held the pontifical chair 
at Rome, while Clement Vll ruled at Avignon, 
rewarded Baldi Iilierally for pleading his cause 
against his rival. He died at Pavia in IkOO, 
at the age of seventy-six. His woiks, consist- 
ing of numerous juiidical treatises, liave been 
published in 3 vols. folio. — Battle, Tinibosrhi, 
BALDI \1. 'J’here were two learned Ita- 
lians of this name : the first, John Anthony, 
was bom of a noble family at Placentia m 16.)4, 
and was emjiloyed on various di])loin.ttic mis- 
sions, especially on one to the congress at 
Utretclit. lie was an eminent virtuoso and 
collector, and died in 172.?. The second, John 
Fiiancis, a native of Biescia, and a celebiated • 
antiquary, was bom iii lo77. He was the 
author of several tzacts on jdiilosojdnccd and 
other sul)j(*cts. Among them are a treatise 
Sopra le for/e niovenii,” Dissertazione so- 
pra un antica pia.*>(ra di bronzo,” and “ ReJa- 
zione deir Aurora Boreale, ’ 1767. He also 
published “ Remarks on the Lives of the Popes, 
by Anastatius Bibliothecarius,” and edited Vail- 
laint’s ** Numismata.” His death took place 
in 1765 at 'I'ivoli. — MorerL Diet, Ihst, 

BAl DIM (Baccio) a goldsmith of Flo- , 
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rence, who, according to Vasari, was instructed 
in the art of engraving by Maso Finiquerm, 
who is said to have been the inventor. Bal- 
dini appears to have engraved nineteen plates 
for Dante's Inferno, from designs by Alessandro 
Boticelli, printed at Florence in 1431. His 
other w'orks cannot be accurately ascertained. 
He died in 1515, aged seventy-nine. — Sinitt't 
Diet, of Engravers, Bryant Diet, of Painters 
anti Engravers, 

BAI^DINUCCI (PniLir) a Florentine, 
noted for his acquaintance v^uth the fine arts, 
and his researches conceming tlie history of 
their professors. He wrote the life of Bernini, 
at the request of Christina the ex-queen of 
Sweden, which work was ]mblishcd in 1682. 
He afterwards undertook a general history of 
the professors of the arts of design, from Cima- 
bue to his own time, in six volumes, three of 
which were ])iibhshed during his life, and the 
remainder by his son This valuable work has 
been repeatedly reprinted. Baldiir'cci also 
wrote a “Vocabulary of Design,” and “The 
Origin and Progress of the Art of Engraving 
on Copjier,” 1686, 4to. He died in 1696. — 
Tirahoscht. Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

BAI.DOCK (Ralph of) a learned prelate, 
hislioj) of Loudon and lord high chancellor of 
England in the reign of Edward 1. 'I’he former 
of these dignities lie acijuirc'd in 1304, tlie 
second three years afterwards. Leland speaks 
I of having seen a History of British Affairs by 
this prelate: no such work how’ever is now 
extant. He died in 1307. Another of this 
name, Robipt htBildociv, an ecclesiastic, 
shaied the sufferings and captivity of his 
master, Edward H,wiio was much attached to 
him. He died in ])n''Oi).- Btag, Bni, 

BALDl'INL'S or BAT’DOl IN (Fbancts) 
a learned Freni h eritic and civilian of the six- 
teenth century. He studied at Louvain, and 
w'as patronized by tlie emperor Charles V and 
other prmct‘s. lie became professor of law at 
Bourges and at Strasburg, and was afterwards 
in the service of Anthony de Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, wdio engaged him in an aborth’e at- 
tem])t to reconcile the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches. He died in 1573, aged about 
fifty-tw'o. Besides several w’orks on civil law', 
he published editions of “ Optatus de Schis- 
mate Donatistarum,” and of the Octavius of 
Minuciu s F elix, — More ri . 

BALDUiNUSor BAUDOUIN (Binehict) 
a Fiench ecch siastic of tin* seventeeth cen 
tury, who distinguished himserf by a critical 
treatise entitled — “ Caheiis antiquus et mys- 
ticus,” 1615, 8vo. He is said to have WTitten 
this w'ork, w’hich redates to the kinds of shoes 
worn by the aneients, in consequence of some 
ndii ulc' which he incurred as having been the 
son of a shoemaker, and himself a jirofessor of 
the gentle craft. He trail slated the tragedies of 
Seneca into French, w'as jirinciiial of the col- 
lege of Troyes, and aftervvaids master of a 
hospital at Amiens w liere he died in 1632. — 
Moi eri. 

BALDWIN, archbishop of Canteibury in 
the twelfth century, was a native of Exeter, 
who, embracing an ecclesiastical life, was mads 
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an hdeacon of Exeter. He afterwards became 
a Cibtercian monk, in the monastery of Ford in 
Devonshire, of w^ch in a few years he was 
made abbot. In 1180 he was consecrated 
bishop of Worcester, and in 1184 was pro- 
moted to the see of Canterbury. His attempt 
to found a college of secular piiests at Hack- 
ington near Canterbury, involved him in a dis- 
)ute with the monks of St Austin’s abbey, and 
le was obliged to desist from his design ; but 
he afterwanls laid the foundation of a similar 
institution at Lambeth. In 1189 he crowned 
king Kicliard I, whom he followed in his sub- 
sequent expedition to the Holy Land; \\here 
Baldwin died in 1191, or according to •some 
accounts in 119.1. His works, chiefly theolo- 
gical tracts, were collected by father Tissier, 
and were published in the fifth volume of the 
Bibliotlieoa Ciatercieiisis. — Bwg. Bnt. Atkins 
G, Bug, 

BALDWIN 1, emperor of Constantinople, 
a prince memorable not only on account of his 
talents, but as having been the founder of the 
short-lived dynasty of Latin sovereigns of the 
Eastern empire. He was horn in ll7i^ and 
was hereditary count of Flanders and Hainault. 
Having joined in the fourth crusade, he distin- 
guished himself by Ins courage and conduct in 
several actions w Inch ensued ; and when C’oii- 
stantinople in was taken by the French 
and Venetians, Baldwin was unanimously 
electe<l ernjieror of the East. His new s- bjects 
revolted against him, being excited by Joan- 
uices king of Bulgaria, whom he had offended 
by rejecting Ins proffered alliance. 'I'he in.sur- 
gents seized .Adrianoplc, in besieging whu h 
city Baldwin was taken prisoner by the king 
of Bulgaria, and piohably soon after put to 
death with circumstances of great cruelty in 
120.). 'I’he unceriiiinty of Ins fate gave nse 
to a remarkable deception. Twenty years 
aftei Ins disappearance, a hermit exhibited 
himself in Flanders, professing to be the Jong- 
lost prince, and was at first gladly received as 
such by his former subjects. He w’as howevei 
taken to the Fieiich court, where he was com- 
pletely detected, and perished as an impostor. 
— MorerL Gibbon, 

BALDWIN (^William) an English TNTiter 
about the time of the liefoimation, chiefly 
known as a principal author of the “ Mirror 
for Magistiates,” a series of tragical stories of 
peiBons of rank and note, said to have been 

e x)jected by 'J’homas Sackville first eail of 
orset, who wrote the poetical preface or in- 
duction, and the legend of 1 lenry Stafford duke 
of Buckingham, and left the work to be car- 
ried on by Baldwin and others. It was first 
published in 1559, and rejirmted with a second 
part in 156o. Ritsoii says, the legends of 
Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, Richard 
earl of Cambridge, Thomas Montagu earl of 
Salisbury, king .Tames I of Scotland, William 
Delapole duke of Suffolk, Jai k Cade, Richard 
Platagenet duke of York, lord Clifford, .lolin 
Tiptoft earl of Worcester, Richard Nevil earl 
of Warwick, king Henry VI, and George duke 
of Clarence, in the first part,, and those of Sir 
Antlioiiy Woodville and Collin gboume in the | 
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second, appear to be the composition of Bald- 
win. He was at different tunes a schoolmaster, 
a printer, and a clergyman. He published 
verses on the death of F.cl\\ ard VI, and other 
poems. The time of his death is not known ; 
but he seems to have lived some ycais after 
the accession of (juoen Kh/abetli. — liiUon's 
Bibtio, Poetica. Ch ilmer's Biog. Dirt 

BALE (Jon N J in Latin Bal.eus, an English 
ecclesiastic, and bishop of Os.-soiy m Ireland, 
was born at Cove, near Dun with, Suffolk, in 
149.5. Ills parents, liaiiug a laige family, en- 
tered him at t^^elve jeans of age in the mo- 
oa.sterj of the ( 'aimeliLes at .Xoiwk h, \\ hence 
he w«.s sent to Jesus college, Ciiinbndge. 
Although educated a Roman Catholic, the 
Reformation haMug now found its way into 
England, he bet anie a Protestant, aciordmg 
to his own account, at the instuation of Lord 
Wentworth, biii possiMy im[)elled by a sull 
stronger incentive, as he immediately after- 
wards mairieil. In eailj life he enjojed the 
protection of lord ( Tom well ; but after that 
Tiohlemairs exeiution, his own waimth of 
temper, and tlie intolerance of the Popish 
party, reudeied it neccssaiy tor him to retire 
into the Netliei lands. On the accession of 
Edward \ 1, he returned to Jaiglanil, and was 
in the first instanct i>resentcM to th'’ living 
of Bi.sho]>'s Stoke, Southampton, and soon 
after nominated bisho]) of Ossoiy m Ireland. 
Here, on his pieai hii.g the refoinu d religion, 
Ills clergy cither oppiesst'd or foisook him ; 
and so violent was the popular fuiy against 
lum, that in one tumult h\e of his u 'mesticB 
were murdered m his piesimce, '1 he death 
of Edwaid \ J,aiid .ucessnmol Mai\. necessa- 
rily added to his dangei ; ami (juitting his 
diocese, he lay some time concealed in Dublin. 
After enduiiug many hardships and much 
danger liom the treacbeiy and d\aiice of the 
cajitam ami jnlot of a Dutch ship of war, 
which captuieil the trmiing \essel m which 
he had sought to escape to Holland, he at 
length leached that country a piisoisci. After 
enduijiig some conhuement, by the sacrifice of 
a sum of money he was enabh d to reach 
S\Mtzc'ilai:d, where he abode until the death 
of Mary. On his retuni to England, he made 
no attempt to recover his lush diocese, but 
contented Ininselt with the calm enjoyment of 
a prebc’iiJ.al stall at Carileibury, where he 
closed his stormy life in l.)6o, in the sixty- 
eight year of his age. Bale wrote several 
small pieces w Idle he was a llumamst ; and 
after he i enounced Popciy, liis productions, 
both in Latin and English, were still more 
numerous. Most of his English wntings were 
attacks upon the religion w'hu h he had aban- 
doned, to which be ivas a bitter and in many 
resjiects, it is to be feared, an uncaudid and 
disingenuous enemy. His “ Brief CJironitle 
concerning Sir John c>ldcastle,” was re- 
published in 1729 , and he is also the autlior 
of many strange productions in English metre, 
among which aie several plays on sacrcci sub- 
jects, a s]iecimen of w'bich may be sec.i in the 
Harleiau Miscellany. 'I’o modern readcis 
they ai'pear exuavagant burlesques , but, na 
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the author himself informs us, they were 
mvcly and piously represented in his own 
days by young men at the mark'^t-cross of 
Kilkenny. I'lie only work of bishop Bale 
which has given him distinction among au- 
thors, and IS now at all attended to, is liis 
“ ScriptOTum illustriuin iNlajoiis Biitanmaj 
Catalogus j” or An Account of the Lives 
of eminent Writers of Britain.” This account, 
wliich, according to the title, commences 
witli Japhct the son of Noah, reaches to the 
year 1557, at v’hich time the author was an 
exile ill Gerniany. Jt is compiled from vari- 
ous wi iters, but chiefly from the antiquary 
Leland. With considerable allowances for 
the strong bias of party zeal, this work may 
still be read with advantage, althought not 
without errors in regard to dates, and the 
needless multiplication of the titles of books. 
That liis invectives against Popery were too 
indiscriminately vehement, and Ins exposures 
of the vices and corruption of the Catholic 
clergy overcharged, is now very generally 
admitted, altliougli not to the extent which 
tlie party attacked would insinuate. With 
every abatement however on the score of tlie 
warmth of a decided partizan and great per- 
sonal sufferer, the princqial work of Bale must 
ever be considered valuable as the foundation 
of Eiiglisli biogra])hy. — Bwg, Brit, 

BALE (Bom Hi) an English divine of the 
fifteenth century. He was a native of Nor- 
folk, and became prior of the Carmelites in 
the city of Norwich. He is the author of 
" Annales perbreves ordinis Caimehturum j’* 
of “llistoiia Heine, Phropheta; and of 
** Officium Sirnonis Angli,” He died in 1503. 
— Pits. Bawd’s A then, Oion, 

PiAIXS (Pi/iLii) a famous professor of the 
art of calligraphy or penmanship, in the six- 
teenth century. He resided some time at 
Gloucestcr-hall, Oxford, where he probably 
taught the art of ASTiting, as he did after- 
wards in Loudon. Holingshed in liis chroni- 
cle mentions the wonderful skill of Bales in 
what may be termed micrography ; and 
Evelyn more particularly states that he wrote 
the Lord’s prayer, creed, decalogue, two 
short Latin prayers, his o\ati name, motto, 
day of the month, year of our Lord, and of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, to w'honi he 
presented it at Hampton Court, all within 
the circle of a silver jienny, enchased iu a 
ring and border of gold, and covered with a 
crystal, so accurately done as to be ])lainly 
legible ; to tlie great admiration of her majesty, 
the whole privy-council, and several ambas- 
sadors then at court. He Avas very dexterous 
in imitating the hand-writing of otliers, on 
which account he was employed by Sir Francis 
Walsiugham, the Queen’s secretai-y of state j 
but he seems to have cancelled the merit of 
his services to government by involving him- 
self in the conspiracy of the earl of Essex, 
for which he suliered imprisonment. He 
died about 1610. From a book wliich he 
published in 1590, entitled the “Writing 
Schoolmaster, in three parts, the first teach- 
ing swift writing, the second true writing, 


the third fair writing,” — it ajipears that ha 
was acquainted with stenography, and made 
some improvements in it. — Bwg. Bnt, 

BALGUY (.Toiin) an English divine, born 
in 1686 at Sheffield in Yorkshire, where his 
father was master of a free grammar school. 
After Iiis death lie became a pupil of the Rev, 
Charles Daubuz, author of a commentary on 
the Revelations, and afterwaids studied at 
Cambridge, where in 1726 he took the degree 
of M. A. He had previously entered into or- 
ders and obtained a small living in Lincoln- 
shire. In 1718 he engaged in what was leim- 
ed the Bangorian controversy, occasioned by 
a sermon preached by Hoadley, then bishop of 
Bangor, on tlie text, “ My kingdom is not of 
this w'oild,” Balguy became the champion of 
liberal principles, and of the bishop, iu whose 
defence he }>uhlishcd three pamphlet<«, and 
who in 1727 rew'arded his 8or\'ices with a pre- 
bend in Salisbury cathedral. In 1729 he Avas 
pieseuted to the Aucarage of Northalleiton in 
Vorksliire, which A\’as his ynmcipal piefer- 
ment. He died in 1748. He was tJie author 
of tracts on the “ Beauty and Excellence of 
Mora) X'irtue on “ Divine Rectitude, or a 
brief Inquiry concerning the Moral Perfections 
of the Deity of an “ Essay on Redemp- 
tion and of “ Sermons on several occasions.’* 
Biog, But, 

BALIOL or BALLIOL (John de) founder 
of Baliol college, Oxford, AA'as the son of Hugh 
de Baliol, a rich and leading baron in the 
reign of Henry 111, to whose cause he strongly 
attached himself in liis struggles Avith the ba- 
rons. In 1263 he laid the foundation of Baliol 
college, which a\ as completed by his AA'idow. 
This chieftain received a great accession of 
wealth and influence by his marriage Avith 
DcA^orgiUe, one of the co-heiresses of Allan 
of Gallow'ay, a great baion of Scotland, by 
Margaret, the eldest sister of John Scott earl 
of Chester, one of the descendants of David 
earl of liuutingdoii. Jt Avas on the strength of 
this genealogy that his son John Baliol, uodei 
the influence of Edward J, became temporary 
king of Scotland. — Bug, lint, 

BALL (John) an eminent Puritan divine, 
AA^as born at Cassington m Oxfordshire, in 1 585. 
Although educated at Oxford, he attached 
himself to the Puritan party, and having ob- 
tained ordination from an Irish bishop Asuthout 
subscription, settled upon a curacy in Stafford- 
shire of 20/. a-year, upon which, aided by a 
small school, and tlie friendly countenance of 
the lord of the manor, lie lived contentedly, 
and flistiuguished himself by his writings. Hii 
principal work was A short Treatise on the 
principal Grounds of the Christian Religion,* 
which passed througli fourteen editions, and 
was translated into the Turkish language. A1 
though disinclined to ceremonies, he wrote 
against those who deemed them a sufficient 
ground for separation. He died in 1640, witli 
the character of a laborious preacher and an 
able writer. — Bitg, Brit, 

BALLARD (Gloiigl) an English anti- 
quary and biographer. He was a native of 
Campden in Gloucestershire, and was brought 
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Up to the employment of a tailor or habit- 
maker. Having a' taste for literature, he con- 
trived to make himself acquainted with the 
Saxon language. This circumstance coming 
to the knowledge of lord Chedworth and 
some neigbouring gentlemen, they offered the 
modest student an annuity of 100/., to enable 
him to prosecute his researches without inter- 
ruption. He was so moderate in Ins washes, 
that he accepted of only 60/. a-year, with 
which income he retired from Campden to Ox- 
ford, that he might avail himself of the lite- 
raiyr treasures of the Bodleian library. He was 
appointed one of tlie eight clerks of JMagdalen 
college, and afterwards chosen one of the uni- 
versity beadles. He died in IZ.'io, leaving 
behind him a large collection of epistolary 
correspondence, and other valuable manu- 
scripts. The only work W'hich he published 
w’as the “ Memoir.s of British Ladies wdio have 
been celebrated for their w’ntings or skill in 
the learned languages, arts, or sciences,** 
17.52, 4to ; republished, 1776, 8vo. — KichoU's 
Liter, Anecd, 

BALLANTVNE (John) a native of Kelso 
in Roxburghshire. At an early age he entered 
into business as a printer, and dis^ingui.she<l 
himself by the great imjHOvement which the 
art obtained under his superintendancc, evinced 
ill the extensive publications whicli have of 
late years issued from the border press. He 
was at one time a proprietor of the Kelso 
Mail, a journal originally set on foot by Ins 
brother ; and he subsequently ushered into the 
world the publications known as the VVaverly 
novel.s. He died in 1821. — Gent, 

BALLE.\DEN or BELLENDEX (Sir 
John) a Scottish poet of eminence in the tdlh 
century. He was descended from an ancient 
family, and when young had some employment 
at the court of James V, wath whom he w'as a 
favourite. Having taken orders, and being 
made a doctor of the Sorbonne at Paris, he 
was appointed canon of Ross and archdeacon 
of Murray. He also obtained the place of 
clerk registrar, which he lost in consequence of 
the religious commotions in Scotland after the 
death of king James. Ballenden, who w^as a 
zealous Catholic, recovered his office in the 
reign of the unfortunate Mary, when he w’as 
also one of the lords of session. I'lie pro- 
gress of the Reformation, which he opposed, 
obliged him at length to quit his native coun- 
try. He went to Rome, wdiere he died in 
1550. lie has been esteemed one of the best 
among the early Scottish poets. He wrote a 
topography of Scotland, wuth a poetical proem ; 
Epistles to king James V ; Poems, part of 
which only have been published ; and a trans- 
lation, widi additions and corrections, of the 
“ History of Chronicles of Scotland,** from the 
Latin of Hector Boethius, Edinb. 1.556. — 
Mackenzie's Lives of Scottish Writers, Berken- 
hout's Bifltr, Lit. 

BALLEX5ERD, a citizen of Geneva, wdio 
was bom in 1726, and died in 1774. He is 
creditably known as the author of a very use- 
ful work, entitled ** L*£ducation Physique 
des Bnfaus," 8vo, 1764. In tliis production, 
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which abounds with judicious reflections and 
physical information, the author takes up tlie 
child from his birth, and conducts it to the age 
of adolesence. He also wrote another treatise, 
scarcely less inleresung, on tli»‘ question— 
** What are the jiriucipal causes of the nume- 
rous deaths of children ?” — Kouv. Diet. Hist. 

BALLTN (Clavpe) a skilful artist of 
chased work in gold and silver. He was horn 
at Paris in 161), and brought up to the occu- 
pation of a goldsmith under his father, wim 
exercised that art. He studied drawing, and 
improved his taste as a designer by copying 
the pictures of Poussin. When only nineteen, 
he made four silver basins, decorated with 
figures representing the four ages of the world. 
These were purchased by cardinal Richelieu. 
He w'as subsequently employed in making plate 
services for Lewds XIV, of which it is said 
the work .manship added ten times to the value 
of the material. He was at length made di- 
rector of the mint for casts and medals. 
Ballin was scarcely ever absent from Paris, 
wdiere he died m 1678. — Nonv. Diet, Jlist. 

BALS\!MOX ('riiLonoRi ) a Greek eccle- 
siastic of the 1 2th centurv - He w'as nominated 
to the PdtiiarLuate of Antioch, of which ha 
never obtained possession, us that city w'as held 
by the Latin or Roman Catholic Chrit-uans. 
He was a man of considerable learning, and 
W'as the author of Coinmentancs on the 
Apostolical Canons, th'' gcmeral and paiticular 
Councdls, and the Canonical Letters ol the 
Greek Fathers,” published in bishop Beve- 
ridge*s Synodicon in 1672, and other w'orks 
relating to church history. — Moreri, Fabncii 
Bib. Gra’c, 

BALSllAM (Uicn nr) bishop of Ely and 
founder of St Peter’s college or Peter-house 
in the university of Cambridge. He w’as bom 
atBalshum, Cambridgeshire, early in the 13th 
century', and, being llu'ir sub-prior, was no- 
minated by the monks of the Benedictine 
monastery of Ely to the see of Ely in 1247. 
Henry HI refusing to confirm his election, he 
appealed to the Pope, w'ho claimed a right of 
disposing of the vacant bishoprics of England 
by anticipation or provision. The King con- 
tested tins right, and the point remained for 
ten years undecided. At last however the 
Pope and monks prevailed ; and being settled 
in his see, Balsham distinguished himself by 
his public spirited ])lans to educate j»oor scho- 
lars. In accoraplisliment of this object he 
founded Peter-house, Cambridge, to which hy 
his wall he left many books, and 300 marks for 
erecting new buildings. He died in 1286.— 
Biog.Biit. 

BALTHAZARINI or BALTAZAR DE 
BEAUJOYEUX, a famous Italian musician, 
and one of the most CAtraordinary performers 
on the violin ever known. He was employed 
at the court of Henry 111 of France. In 1681 
he composed a ballet in honour of the mamage 
of the duke de Joyeusc, which was 
at Paris in 1682, under the title of ‘ Balet 
Comicme de la Rcyne.*’ Baltlrazarini however 
only contrived the plan and 
piece, W'hich is supposed by Dr Burney to 
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have beeu the ongin of the French heroic bal- 
lets. — Burney* s Hist, of Mas, 

BALTUS (John Francis) a learned French 
Jesuit, born at Mentz m 1677. He wrote se- 
veral books in illustration of the sentiments of 
the fathers, and in defence of the scri])tural 
prophecies, hut is chiefly known by his “ An- 
swxr to Fontenelle’s History of Oracles,*’ Stras- 
burgh, 8vo, 1 707 . Foiitenelle, w'hose book was 
a popular and polished version of a jiortion of 
the l.atiii work of Anthony \'an Dale on the 
same subject, maintamed the ojunion of the 
learned and ingenious Dutclmian, that the 
Pagan orach's Avere nieiely the (jiiiukish con- 
trivances of Heathen piiests, and that tl*eir 
silence was tlie natuial result ot the dcsiruction 
of tlieir t*‘inj)les, and not of the coining of 
Christ. Ihiltus, hi his answer, defended the 
opinion of tile fathers, that the&e oracles \n ere 
the work of demons. Fontenelle remained 
silent, not because he thonglit the argument of 
his opponent decisiie, but — to use lus own 
words — because “ he chose rather to let the 
devil pjiss foi a propliot, tlian occupy lus time 
with sucii fruitless discussion.” Le Clerc how- 
ever continued the control ersy, and Jlaltus 
rejoined : and both his answer and the con- 
tinuation were translated into Knghsh by Dr 
Hickes in 1708 and 1709. Baltus possessed 
consnlerable learning and talents’, which ho 
wholly employed in defence of Homan Catho- 
lic orthodovy . — Moren. Xouv. Diet. Hu>t. 

BAIA'ZK (Siiimiin) a leuiied Fiencli 
cleigyman, distinguished for lus rcs«*arches 
coiuerriing eeclesiastual and literary liistoiy. 
He was bom in lOo h and educated at 1 lion- 
louse. In he published a small tract en- 
titled 'Viiti-I’iuoni'is,” i\hi(h w.is a cntupie 
on the Ciallia ihirpurata of father Fii/on. 'J he 
arclihishoi) ol I’lioulousc^ extendcjd lus patronage 
to JJalu/e, w ho, aftei the death of that predate, 
became libraiiria to the celc'hraU d Colbert, 
nuuisler of state, 'i’lie king inaJe lum ]»ro- 
fessor of canon law in the royal college, ap- 
pointing him also inspector of the college, \\ith 
« pension. He was suhsecjuently dejnived of 
these offices, and sent into exile, for wTiting 
“ llistoire genealogKjiie de la iMuison d’Au- 
vergne,” containing something oftensive to the 
Flench court, in lelation to the disjmtes wnth 
the cauiinal de Bouillon. After residing at 
Iloucn, 'lours, and Orleans, he w’as recalled 
to Pans. He died July 28, 1718, leaving be- 
hind liiin the character of an erudite scholar 
and amiable man. Among lus works not al- 
ready mentioned are, a volume in continuation 
of father Labbe’s great collection of Ecclesias- 
tical Councils ; the Capitularies of the French 
Kings, with Historical and Critical Notes ; and 
the Lives of the Popes who were residents at 
Avignon . — / hid. 

BALZAC (John Louis Guez de) a cele- 
brated French wiiter, was the son of a gentle- 
man of I.anguedoc, and bom at Angouleme m 
1595. When young, he attached himself to 
the duke of Ejieraon and cardinal la Valette, 
the latter of whom employed liim for two years 
at Rome, and on his return introduced him to 
court. Here he was much noticed for his wdc 
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and eloqu''nce, and obtained the good opinion 
I of the bishop of Lay on, aflerwwds cardinal 
’ Richelieu, who granted him a pension of 2000 
' livres, with the brevets of counsellor of state 
and royal historiographer. He first distm- 
guished himself by his letters, a collection of 
, which appeared in 1624, and metw'ith an ex- 
traordinarily good reception, the author, with 
genuine Fiencli vivacity, being exalted for 
eloquence beyond all other authois, ancient 
and modern. \\ itli much striking thought and 
line sentiment, they are in the highest degree 
pompous and inllated, and depart altogether 
from tlie ease and familiarity of genuine epis- 
tolary composition. Such however was the 
reputation he acquiri'd, that every gentleman 
in Fiaiue, wdio wished to be doemetl a man of 
v/it and letters, wrote to lum for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining :i reply, to exliibit as an 
epistle from the eloquent Bal/ac. At length, 
distmguislied foieigners, and even crowned 
heads, paid lum siiiiilai fatiguing comphments ; 
a cucumstance that natuialJy ciiougli accounts 
for the artifitial and studied style of lus re- 
jilies, which he was aware would be shown to 
all tli'‘Woild. When this enthusiasm was in 
som^ degi'ee abated, he paid tlie usual penalty 
of literary eminence, in becoming tlie object 
of cnticfil attatk. A young feuillaiit led the 
way in a juete entitled “ J he Ihuformiiy of 
M. Bal/ai ’s Elo(|iience witii that of the 
greatest Men in the past and present Junes,” 
in w’huh he is ]>lated below all of them. 
Balzac defended himself uiuh r the name of 
the abbe Ogicr, wlin h U'pl\ drev\ a still more 
a( riinoiuous attai k tiom (iouhi, the chief of 
the fiuiiiaiis. lie boie these strictures for 
some time with indillereiK e, but at length 
vMlhdu'W to lus jileasaiit estate of ]>al/ac, 
wheie he emjiloyed himself iii study, coinjio- 
sition, and lettei -wilting to lus nnnn'rou.s cor- 
respondents. I’owarJs the i lose of his hfe 
he became devout, and built two clianibeis 
in the (’ajmdiiii convent of Angouleme, to 
winch he occa‘'ioually ri'tired for religjo'as 
contPinjilation. He also gave 8000 crow'us in 
his life time to the iiosjutal of Angouleme, 
besides a c oTisideialile sum at lus death, and 
ordered himself to be buiied at the feet of the 
poor in tent'd tlicie, Balzac was a good clas- 
sical stiiolar, and \^TOte Latin verses with 
elegfxnce and facility. His conversation wag 
altogetlier free from the aflectaaon tliat pre- 
vailed in his waitings, which however in the 
opinion of Voltaire first gave number and har- 
mony to French prose. J’lie principle that 
guided his composition — as well remarked by 
Boileau — was peculiarly unfit for letter writing, 
in which all should be free and spontaneous, 
whereas it was the practice of Balzac to form 
a collection of fine thoughts, and then pre- 
meditatedly introduced them wherever he could 
create an opportunity. Dr VVarton considers 
him much superior to Voiture, to whom his 
name is (breetJy opposed ; and like most au- 
thors wlio ar'* too highly exalted in the first 
instance, he has been latterly too much de- 
cried. His principal works are — bis leCtem 
printed at different times, “ Le Pririce,” Le 
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SocTftte Chretien •,*’ “ L’Aristippe •,’* “ En- 
tretiens,” Latin verses in three books, which, 
with various otlier pieces are collected in 
three volumes folio, Pans, 1 065. Balzac left 
an estate of 100 francs per annum for a gold 
medal, to be distributed every second yeai' l>y 
tlie french Academy to the author of the best 
moral essay. He died in 16 i-l-, aged sixty. — 
Nouv, Diet, Ilist, Voltaire sSieclede Louts xiv^ 

BAiMMOCCHK). See J.ami (Peter Van). 

BAMPKVI^HiO (Sir Ciiahfls Waiivvick) 
a baronet disi ended from one of tlie oldest and j 
most distinguished f imilies in Devonshire, j 
lie w«is the liftli baionetof his family, and had i 
sat in seven paihaineiits lor tlie city of Lveter. j 
Sir Charles was ell known u]Km thelnif and 1 
moved m the tiist ciicles of lashion. He re- 
ceived Ills death fiom an assassin named AIor> 
land, whose Avife had lived in his servite. i he 
act was jierpeti cited almost at his own door in 
JVlontagne-stjuare, in the vicinity of which the 
murderer w'aited his a]»pioa(h, and after a 
short conversation, dischaiged one pistol at liis 
victim, and with a st*coiul blew' out his own 
brains on the spot. Nr ('hailes lingered se- 
veral days, but it being found im]iossil)ie to ex- 
tract the ball, wdiich had erdeied his body on 
the left side, he expired Apiil 19, lu his 

seventy-first year. — (ient. 

Il.ViNII (Sic.NORA Hhk.ioa Gionois) a 
female singer of great note in lier time. She 
is said to ha\e been tlie daiigbtei of an Italian 
gondolier, and oven to have made her debut 
in the still luimbler oceiijiation of an itinerant 
ballad singei. While exercising her vocation 
in the streets of (leoigi, the town W’henee she 
derived her butli ami mie of liei apjiellations, 
she had tlie gooil foitune to attiait the atten- 
tion of a nobleman, by whose liberality she 
was enabh'd to cultivate the biilliant powers 
whiih she had leieived fiom natuie. At 
Pans liow’cwei she seems to have raised hei- 
seU’ scarcely mort* than a single grade in her 
profession, for when m 1766 AJ. cle A'isiies, 
the then manager of tlie J*arisian opera, en- 
countered her, she w'as ansiising the company 
of a coflee- house cm the Boulevauls with the 
display of her tedonts. Sliuek by the melody 
of her tones, De ^ isnes oftered her an engage- 
ment for the comic opera, yvhere lier debut 
W'as eminently successful, though hniited to 
the singing a single an hetw'cen tlie acts of the 
performance. Shortly afterw'aids she ajipeared 
in London at the Pantheon iii Oxford Street : the 
managers of this then Houiishiiig mstitulioii 
entertained however a niiuii higher opinion of 
the quality of her voice than of her skill m its 
management, as appears from the fact of their 
deducting a consideiahle sum from her salary, 
in order to procure her the benefit of able tui- 
tion, Jler want of industry, and the caprice 
winch seems almost inherent in female singers 
of a certain pretension, are said to have com- 
pletely exhtiusted the patience of her masters, 
among wiiom Saccliini quitted her in disgust. 
Abel was more enduring ; and to his instruc- 
tions is umiuestionably owing much of the fa- 
vour she subsequently acquired. After a pro- 
tracted absence, spent principally in exercising 
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her art at the different German Courts, in all 
of which slu^ was enthusiastically received* 
Madame Banti leturned to England in 1790* 
and gained new laurels as w’ell by her execu- 
tion of the piincipal airs in Gluck’s ‘ Alccste,' 
as by her performance in Bianchi’s opera of 
Inez do Castro, then jiroduced for the farst 
time. She continued on the English stage till 
1602, when she retured to her native country, 
and died at Bologna in UUU), in the fifty-sixth 
year of her age.— /hag. Diet, of Mus. 

Jj \ \ Cll I ( Si uavhin ) a native of f lorence, 
and a Dominican. He w'as sent by FcnJinaiid 
r, duke of luMany, into lianco ; and being at 
Lyons in Peter liinicie, a young fana- 

tic of llic age of twenty- se\en yeais, toinmu- 
iiicated to Jnm his luteiitioii of assassinating 
Heniyl\, Baiulii, unlike two priests and a 
(’aputhiii, who had reieiied the same infor- 
mation, gave iiolue of tlie hoiuble pu»)ect to 
a lord of tiie court, who, instantly repriinng to 
the King at Mciuii, entonnteied jlarncre pre- 
jiaiing to eflect Ins execrable intention. I'he 
King, by w'ay ot ac knowledginent, nominated 
i lam hi bishop of Angouleine, whiih he re- 
signed for tlie mona.*,tic life in the monastery 
of St .fames ai J’ans. It forms a singular fea- 
ture of the times, that he was obliged to de- 
ft iid himstlf fiom the iinjmtation of having 
betrayed the corifessiou of Banieie, on the 
gTound, not of its atroidty, but that his dis- 
( Insure was a loiihultation, not a confession. 
He yy'rote an ai count of tlie allaii of Bainere 
as also a w'oik against the “ rasli” opinions of 
those w’lio held lliat the Komau ('atholic reli- 
gion might he defended by regicide. He died 
about Did. Ili^t. 

B \ N C lx ( L \ w i>. 1 \'i I ) a Sw eihsh la vvycr, 
wiio W'as professor of civil law foi htte^n ycais 
m the univei>iiy of Franekcr. In lot) 9 he 
wrote a work in r.adii “ t)u the Tyranny of 
the Pop(‘ over (iiri^tian Kings -and Pimces /’ 
and 111 lo ,)0 “ ivomc triumphant, or the In- 
auguration of Innocent Jlis principal 

]iuhJi(ation however was hiS edition of his 
“ 1 a\a Cancellaria' Jlomana*,” or book of the 
“ iaxes of the llomaii Cham cry,” Eraueker 
16.>2, 6 VO ; yyhuli fixes tlie puce of absolution 
for all soils of enormities. This wmik, w’hich 
he carefuliy collected fiom the most ancient 
and authentic copies, yvas soon plaeed in the 
list of jiroliiinted books by the Inquisition, on 
the ground of incoi redness ; but enough re- 
mains in editio.-S not controverted, to establish 
its general accuracy , 1 1 was translated into 

English under the title of “ Jiie Book of 
Kates now used in the Sm (Custom-house of 
Kome, 4to, lt57.5.'' Banck died lu 1662. — 
Battle. Sam Onorn. 

BANCKOFT (RiniAiiD) archbishop of 
Canterbury m the reign of James 1. He was 
a native of Faniworlh in Lancashire, w'here 
he yvas horn of respectable jiarents m 1644. 
He studied at Christcluirch, Cambridge, after 
wdiicli hc'Iiecame chaplain to Dr Cox, bishop 
of Ely. who g'Ave him the icctory of lever- 
sham in Cambridgeshire. In 1684 he o.)<aiu- 
ed tlie living of St Andrew, Holbom, and 
yvas also appointed treasuier of St Paul a cii- 
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thedral. He subsequently btained various 
other preferments, and was at once pre- 
bendary of St Paul’s, of St Peter’s Westmin- 
ster, of Canterbury, and, according to one au- 
thority, of Durham. Such being the case, it 
will not sarprise the reader to learn, that the 
Advocates* Library at Edinburgh contains an 
original letter from this prelate to King J ames 
in defence of pluralities. In 1589 he dis- 
played his zeal for the church of England, 
by a famous sermon delivered at St Paul’s 
Cross against the Puritans, in which he ac- 
cused them, not only of an intention to seize 
tlie church revenues, but to dissolve the bonds 
of property, and introduce a community of 
goods. W ith consistent temper and argu- 
ment, he at the same time maintained the 
divine right of bishops in terms ; which, in the 
opinion of Sir Francis Knollys, one of FMiza- 
beth's council, was inimical to the supremacy 
of the crown. It was supposed that he was 
put on this duty by archbishop W^hitgift, to 
whom he was then chaplain. He also pur- 
sued the most rigorous measures against heresy 
and schism, as one of the commissioners for 
ecclesiastical causes, and stood forward on 
all occasions as a most vehement champion 
of church domination. In 1597 he was ad- 
vanced to the see of London, and, owing to 
the increasing infirmities of the archbishop 
of Canteibury, tlie ecclesiastical business of 
the primacy was also entrusted chiefly to his 
active management. In the celebrated con- 
troversy between the bishops and the Pres- 
byterian ministers, held at llam])ton Court 
in 1603, Bancroft particulaily distinguished 
himself, and would have terminated the dis- 
pute at once, by the interfeience of autho- 
rity, if James would have been induced 
to listen to liim. In the course of tliis de- 
bate, the suhiect of non-residence being 
started, tlie lord chancellor took occasion to 
argue against pluralities, and expressed a wish 
that some clergymen should have single coats, 
before olliers obtained doublets ; adding, that m 
the distribution of the king’s benefices he w’as 
careful in that particular. ** I commend your 
honourable care ; but a doublet is neces- 
sary in cold weather,” replied the bishop of 
lionion. Upon the death of W'hitgift, Ban- 
croft succeeded him in the see of Canterbury, 
and as primate acted with a high hand against 
tlie Puritans. Clarendon thinks, that if he had 
lived, **he would have extinguished all that fire 
in England which had been kindled in Geneva, 
and would easily have kept out that infection 
which could not afterwards be so easily ex- 
pelled.” By this opinion lord ('larendon seems 
to indicate that the church of England had 
been irreparably injured by the ai)poiiitment of 
archbishop Abbot, who patronized the Low 
Church. This presumption might be pardon- 
able in Clarendon ; but upon nhat principle 
the author of the “ Book of the Church ” 
professes to be at present of the same opinion, 
in the face of the progress of Calvinistic con- 
formity and dissent since the days of that re- 
spectable writer, it is impossible to determine. 
Of archbishop Bancroft’s jealousy of the rights 
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of the church, a memorable exaxnpfe is af- 
forded in bis contest with the judges ; against 
wliom he exliibited articles to Bie lords m 
council, complaining of their encroachments on 
the ecclesiastical courts in granting prohibi- 
tions. This complaint was overruled by the 
unanimous opinion of the judges ; which, ac- 
cording to Coke, is the highest authority of 
the law\ Ills administration of the affairs of 
the church displayed similar tenacity ; he in- 
sisted upon the most rigid adherence to the 
rubric and canons ; and several ministers who 
had formerly subscribed to tlie articles witli an 
admitted latitude, were now required to sig- 
nify tlicir strict confomity in the most rigid 
and unevasive terms. Lastly, in order to in- 
crease the revenues of the church, he pre- 
sented to Parliament, in 1610, a plan for better 
providing a maintenance for the clergy ; the 
leading objects of which were to improve the 
tithes, to redeem lay impropriations, and to 
restore the practice of mortuaries by r 'pealmg 
the statute of mortmain. "I’his extravagant 
proposal, which the Parliament wisely re- 
jected, was the last public act of the arch- 
bishoj), who in tlie same year died of ilie B'.one 
at his palace of Lambeth, aged sixty-seven. 
As an author, archbishop iVdiicroft is only 
known by tlie sermon before mentioned, and 
by two tracts against the Nonconformists, en- 
titled “ Dangerous Positions,” and Survey 
of the pretended Holy Discipline.” With into- 
lerant principh>8 and a rough temper, he indis- 
putably possessed a strong understanding and 
great talents for business, which enabled lum 
to occupy his eminent station with considera- 
ble reputation. Whether the clioice of a suc» 
cessor, in an equally able man of a directly 
opposite religious tendency, originated in per- 
sonal favouritism, or in the policy of James 1, 
does not clearly appear ; but the circumstance 
IS singular, and looks as if that monarch, w'ho 
did not want a portion of political sagacity, 
foresaw that a succession of prelates of the 
disposition of Bancroft might precipitate that 
state of civil disorder which was certainly has- 
tened in tlie following reign by the similar 
principles and counsels of Laud. — Jiiug. Brit, 
Aikin's G. Diet, 

BANDELLO (.Matthew) bishop of Agen, 
and a celebrated Italian novelist, was bom at 
Castlenuovo in the Milanese, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. He remained 
for some years under the jiatronage of his 
uncle, Vincent Bandello, general of the order 
of Dominicans, after whose death he passed 
a considerable pait of his time at tlie court of 
Milan, wliere he instructed the celebrated 
Lucretia Gonzaga, in whose praise he wrote a 
poem. Having early entered in the order of 
the Dominicans, he was deeply involved in 
the ecclesiastical and political affairs of the 
times, and in the war carried on in the Mila- 
nese between the French and the Spaniards, 
suffered considerably, and only preserved his 
life by escaping in disguise. After vaiious 
vicissitudes of fortune, he obtained the bi- 
shopric of Agen in France from Henry II, to 
hold until James Fregosa should attain his 
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twenty-seventh year ; and after an almost nomi- 
nal occupation W five years, he gave it up 
accordingly. The exact time of his death is 
unknown, but he was living in 1561. His 
collection of novels or tales, by which he is 
chiefly known, was first printed in Lucca in 
1554, in 3 vols. 4to ; to which a fourth was 
afterwards added, printed at Lyons in 1573. 
This edition, to which that of London, 1740, is 
conformable, is scarce and dear. Baiidello in 
his manner imitdtes Boccaccio, to whom how- 
ever in point of composition he is much infe- 
rior. His tales, according to Mr Roscoe, 
bear the peculiar character 'which in general 
distinguished the literary productions of the 
ecclesiastics of that age from those of the 
laity, and are as remaikable for the ease 
of many of the incidents as for tlie vivacity 
and simplicity wdili which they are related. 
■Shakespeare took his Romeo and Juliet from 
one of these volumes, which story is accord- 
ingly translated in “ Shakespeare Illustrated.” 
Bandello was also author of a Latin version 
of Boccaccio's story of “ Tito ct Gisippo,” and 
of several other works. — Tiraboschi, Kouv, 
Diet. Hist. 

BAJSiDINELLT (Bxeno) a Florentine 
sculptor, painter, and architect, who w’as tlie 
conteinporaiy and rival of Michael Angelo. 
His father was a goldsmith, and he instructed 
Baccio in drawing and working in metal ; but 
a taste for sculptuie displaying itself, he re- 
ceived instruction in that art. \Vhen he 'W’a.> 
but rime years old, he is said to have modelled 
a statue of snoiv, which w’as admired for the 
correctness of its proportions. I le subsequently 
exhibited extraordinary talents, and obtained 
the patronage of popes and princes. As a 
sculptor he was particularly eimnent, and pro- 
duced several w^orks of distinguished excel- 
lence, especially a copy of the Laocoon ; hut 
the ambitious, or rather envious temper of this 
artist, induced him to engage in other undei - 
takings, in wdiich he was less successful. 
Michael Angelo was the peculiar object of his 
spleen ; but tliough his productions are mani- 
festly inferior to those of that mast*-r-gemus in 
the arts of design, he perhajis excelled as a 
sculptor all the rest of his contemporaries. He 
died in 1.359, aged sixty- two. — ruAuri. Jj'Ar- 
genville. Tics des Sevipteurs, 

BANDINI (Ancllo Maiua) an Italian an- 
tiejuary and bibliographer of the 18th century. 
He was a native of Florence, and received las 
education among the Jesuits. He entered luU 
orders, and was recommended to the patronage 
of the emperor of Germany, Francis 1, wdio 
gave him a prebend at Florence, wliere he was 
also made keeper of the Laurentian Library. 
He died in 1800, aged seventy-four. Baiidini 
was the author of several works on archseology 
and literary history, among which are — “ Ca- 
talogus codicum MS3. Grsec. Lat. et Ital. 
Bibliothec'* Laurentianae,” 3 vols. fol, 1765 — 
1770; and ” De Florentini Juntarum Typo- 
graphia,” vols. 8vo, — Biog. Vniv, 

BANDURI (Ansii.m) an archaeologist of 
the 18th century, a naUve of Dalmatia, and a 
Benedictine monk. He studied at Florence, 
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wlMre, about iroo, he was employed by father 
Montfaucon to examine the manuscripls of the 
works of St Chrysostom. He afterwards went 
to Paris, and there published his principal 
work, “ Imperium Onentale, sive Antiquitates 
ConstantinopolitanaB,” 1711, 2 vols. folio. He 
also published in 1718, a treatise on the me- 
dals of the Roman emperors. In 1724 Banduri 
was appointed librarian to the duke of Orleans. 
He died at Paris in 1743. — Moreri. Aikin’s 
G. Biog, 

BANIER (Antony) a French abbe and 
wnter of the 18th century, was a native of 
Clermont, in Auvergne, where he pursued liis 
first studies. Repairing to Pans to finish his 
education, be soon attracted notice ; and his 
talents supplied him with resources which he 
could not have obtained from his famil) . He 
was received into the house of M. du iMet/, 
president of tlie chamber of accounts, who in- 
trusted him with the care of Ins sons ; and the 
exercises which he composed for these young 
gentlemen gave birth to his “ Historical Ex 
planatinn of tlie Fables of Antiquity w'bith 
publication made him knowTi as a wTiter of 
taste and erudition, and procuicd him admis- 
sion into the Academy of Inscrijitions and 
Belles Lettres. 'J'he object of this w’ork is to 
trace up mythology to historical facts ; and such 
a hold did inquiries of this nature obtain over 
the mind of Banier, that almost all his literary 
labours were more or less connected wTth them. 
Besides the foregoing work, he published a 
“ 'i'ranslation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid,” 
3 vols. 12mo, wdth historical remarks and ex* 
planations exhibiting great erudition. Of this 
production there is likewise an edition in 
Latin and French, 1732, folio, with the plates 
of Picart. He also gave a new edition of 
Marville’s “ Melanges d’Histone et de lite- 
rature and had a share in a new' and im- 
proved edition of Picart’s Religious Cere- 
monies” in 7 vols folio, 1741. In his ex- 
planation of mythology by history', the abbe 
Banier, w’lth great judgment, k**pt clear of 
tracing affinities wTth the sciiptural accounts, 
by w'hich he avoided a rock that had wrecked 
Bocliart, Huet, and others. It may be ques- 
tioned, how'ever, wdieiher his or any other 
single theory can diseiilangie the tw’isted web 
of ancient mythology. He died in Paris in 
1741 in the sixty-ninth year of his age. An 
English translation of his “ Mythology,” &c, 
was published in T.ondon, 4 vols.8vo, 1741. — 
Moreri, Kour, Diet. Hist, 

BANlS'l'ER (John) a celebrated English 
physician of the I6tli century, was educated at 
Oxford, w'here he graduated in 1573. He 
afterw'ards settled at Mottingham, and obtained 
great practice, especially in surgery. He wrote 
various jirofessional treatises, the principal of 
of which are — 1, “ A Treatise o<“ Chiiurgery 
2, ” Certain F^perimeiits “ History of 
Man 4, Compendious Chirurgery 5, 
** Antidotary C^hirurgical all of which were 
collected and published in liondon, 4to, 1043. 
There was another physician named RiciiAttn 
Banis7£R, that Jived much about the same 
period, who w'"'*b '* A Treatise on one uun- 
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^red diseases of the Kyes and Kyelids,” which 
was reprinted in 1662. He died in 1624. — 
Biog. Brit, 

BANISTEK (John) the first violinist of 
any note, leader of king Charles’s band of 24 
violins. He set to music Havenant’s opera of 
Circe, performed in 1676, and was the first 
who established benelit concerts in London. 
He died in 1679, leaving a son of the same 
name and profession, who was in king W illiam’s 
band, and the original leader of the orchestia 
at Hrury-Lane, when ojieras were first pro- 
duced at that theatre, and w’ho died m 1726. 
—Ibid. 

BANKS (John) an English dramatic wri- 
ter of the eighteenth century, was bred an 
Rttorney-at-law, which profession he quitted 
for the j)ursuit of the tragic department of the 
drama. He produced several pieces which 
were popular m their day, but of wdiich none 
has been ])erformed of late years, except “ 'J'he 
Unhappy Eavourite, or the Earl of ICssex.** 
His blank verso is exceedingly defective, but 
he succeeded wdiere superior writers have 
failed, by a happy choic6 of subjects, abound- 
ing in incidents productive of stage effect. 
The time of his death is unknowm, but his 
remains lie interred in the church of St 
James Westminster. — Biog, Dram. 

BANKS (Sir Jos li'h) a distinguished Eng- 
lish naturalist. lie was the son of William 
Banks, Esq. of Revesby Abbey in Lincoln- 
shire, where he ivas bom in 1743. He re- 
ceived a classical education at Eton, and after- 
wards went to Oxford, where lie continued 
till the death of his father, which hajipeiied 
in 1761. Having acquired a ptu titular taste 
for natural history, lie made a voyage to New- 
foundland and 1/dbrador in 17t).), for the jiui- 
pose of making researches relative to his favou- 
rite science. Tn 176 i he embarked, together 
with his friend Hr Solander, in the first voy- 
age round the world made by heuteiiaiit (al 
terwards cajitain) Cook, lu the course of this 
expedition he narrowdy esc ajiod jierishing fiom 
intense cold, in traversing the frozen rocks of 
the volcanic island of Terra del Euego. On 
his return to England, he was coinpliineiited by 
the university of Oxford with the degree of 
doctor of laws. Another expedition to the 
Pacific Ocean being planned, under the com- 
mand of ca])tain Cook, it w'as intended that 
Air Banks, Hr Solander, Hr lAiid, and Air 
Zoffani the painter, should engage in it, w'lth 
the view to making discoveries and improve- 
ments in natural history and geography, and 
more especially to ascertain the existence or 
non-existence of a southern circum-jiolar con- 
tinent. 'I’lie expedition sailed in 1772 ; but in 
consequence of some o]>]i05ition on the part of 
the commander to the arrangements made by 
Air Banks for the accommodation of himself 
and his associates, none of those gentlemen 
engaged in the undertaking. After tliis dis- 
appointment, Mr Banks in 1772 undertook a 
voyage to the Western Isles of Scotland, and 
to Iceland, in the course of which he made 
j^al additions to our knowledge of the histoiy 
uoi those northern regions. In 1778 he was 


made a baronet and was elected president of tlie 
Royal Society, of wdiicli he had for some time 
been an acUve and distinguished member. 
Some unpleasant disseutions, wliith arose in 
this learned corjKiration not long after, were 
almost the ouly circumstances wdiicli occurred 
to interrupt the tranquillity of the president 
lliese how'cver subsided, and the leinaiuder of 
his long life was passed in the society of his 
scientific associates, and the prosecution of re- 
searches connected with natural history. He 
died June lyth, 1820, at his seat at Spring 
Grove, Aliddlesex. JIis published writing® 
are neither veiy numerous nor im})ortaut. 
I’liey cou.ust of i>a|)ers in the l^iilosophical 
Transac lions, the Ai chtvologia, tlie Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Society, and other 
I>enodical works ; and a small tiact eu titled, 
** A Short Account of tlte Causes of the Dis- 
eases in Corn Ciilled by Fariiu*rs the Jjl.ght, 
the Alildew, and the Rust,” with jdatos, Lou- 
don, 1803, 4to. This faisl impression was only 
for jmvate distribution ; but an edition in 8vo 
W'as published in 1803. Sir Joseph Bank® 
possessed a noble library of woiks on natural 
history, of W'hieh an admirable Ccitalogue, in 

vols. 8vo, was comjuled by his librarian Mr 
Hryander. — Journal ttf the Royal Imtitutum, 
dent. Muff. 

BANKS (Thomas) an eminent English 
sculptor, W'as born in 1733, being the son of 
Air William I’anks, steward to the duke of 
Beaufort. Evincing a strong predile/ turn for 
the arts, lie w*as jilaced with Kent, the well- 
known arclnle( t of that period ; but afterw’ards 
shewing a prefereme for sculpture, lie studied 
It with great success in the Royal Academy, 
and W'as elected to ho sent as one of its stu* 
denib to Italy. Here he exeiuled several ex- 
cellent pieces, particularly a basso relievo, le- 
preseniing Caractacus brought prisoner to 
Home, in the possession of the duke of Buck- 
ingham ; and a Cupid catching a biiUerfly, 
which w as atterw'ards purchased by the em- 
press Catharine. From Italy he repaired to 
Russia, w'here lie staid for two years without 
meeting with any adequate en:ouragement ; 
w'hen lie returned to bis own country, where 
he soon acquired both fame and emolu* 
ment. Among ether works executed by him, 
was a colossal statue exliibmng Achilles 
mourning the loss of Bnseis, now in tlie hall 
of the Biitish Institution ; and he is also the 
sculjjtor of tlie admired monument of Sir Eyre 
Cooie in Westminster Abbey. Air Banks was 
elected a member of tlie Royal Academy not 
long after his return from Russia, and finished 
a life of arduous exertion in February 1805. 
— Gent, Mag. vol. i.xxxi. 

BARANZANH (RtnEwnus) a learned 
ecclesiastic of Piedmont, the friend and cor- 
respondent of lord liacon, bom about tlie year 
1590. He wrote a folio work entitled “ Ura- 
noscopia, sen Universa Hoctriua de Coclo 
another called Novje Opiniones Physicae,” 
and “ Campus Philosoplncus,” both those 
last in 8vo. He died in 1622 at Anneci, 
where be filled a professor’s chair in mathe* 
mutics and moral philosophy. — Univ^ 
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BARATIEU (John Phiiip) a German 
vtudent of the last century, who excited much 
interest by his precocious talents and extiaor- 
dinary acquirement, ile was bom near Nu- 
remberg 1(1 and was the son of a Cal- 

viuistic minister, wlio liad emigrated from 
France on account of his religion. When 
only live years old, he is said to have been ac- 
quainted with the Greek, Latin, i'lpnch, and 
German languages , and in tliree yeciis alter, 
to have known enough o. Hebrew to lie able 
to translate the llebiew Hible into Latin or 
French. In 1731 he was admitted a biudint 
in the university of Altdurf, and the same 
year he published a paper on Hebrew litera- 
ture in the HiblioUieijue Geiinani(|iie. ii 
1734 the margrave ol Anspacli gave him a 
pension of iyU iloiius a year, with permission 
to use tJiG books in his library. He now ])iib- 
lishcd a tiaiislalion fiom tlie Hebrew of die 
travels of Henjamm of I'udela, a .lew^ of the 
twelitli century, with histoiical and critical 
notes and disseitalions, y vols. 8vo. 'I hough 
ecclesiastical liistoiy and antiquities seem to 
have been Ins favouiite studies, he did not 
confine his researches to those bidiiihes of 
knowledge , foi he wus acijuuinted w'ltli mathe- 
nratics, and m Januaiy 1/3 j he laid befiire the 
Ro'yal Ataiiein^ of StiemesaL Lieiliii, apian 
foi the disiover^ ol tlie longitude at sea, wliuh 
manitesied so much iiigeuuiLy, that he was 
chosen a member of tliai academy. Subse- 
quently he devoted filieen months to the stud\ 
of law, in W'liuh he attained suih pi dicip.icy 
as to be able to sujipoit a thesis on {lubln law 
with great ciedit. J he intense apjdication 
requisite toi these various acquiiements, pioved 
extiemely ]iie)udiciai to ins health, and at 
length bi ought on a lingeinig disca^*, of 
which be died in 17 It), when oid) nineteen 
veins and eight niontlis old. I he nioie leciiit 
instaiues oi oui counti^inaii lieiny Kiike j 
M hue, Jiiidol otlier \oudihol pieinatuie genius, 
ivndei tlie case ol liaiatui less siugulai and 
less sui])usnig to us at piesent than it w’d-* to 
Jus contejnjioiaries. I here is one duuni- 
btdiice howevei resjici ting the nature of his 
Studies, winch is sulhcientl^ lemaikahle , and 
tliat IS, that he w'as noi, like the gifted ymth 
just meiiUoued, peculiaily devoted to poetiy, 
eloquence, or any branch ol imaginative science, 
but Ills inclination lalher led him to cultivate 
an acijuaintauce w’lih the uninviting details ol 
obsolete philology, dugnicitic divnutj, and 
ecclesiastical liistury. Ileiicc it may be infei- 
red, that he was indebted to iiatuie more on the 
score of memory than of imagination : it must 
at the same time he conceded, that he pos- 
sessed talents such as fall to the lot of ftwv, 
and that he cultn ated them ■with unicmitting 
industry, .\u account of Ins hie was wiitten 
in French by M, Formey of J.lerliii, and in 
Kuglish by Dr Johnson. — Nauv, Diet, IliU. 

Alklfi'' J. BtOfr. 

JBA IJAR(J or BARBARUS. There was 
a nob ' \ cmetiaii family of this name, seve- 
ral niv nbeis of wdneh were highly distin- 
guishen by their learning find talents in the 
and loth centuries. Francis Barba ro, 
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I who was bom 1398, and who died 14.54, held 
various high appointments under the govern - 
I ment. He is how’cver principally known by a 
j partial translation of Plutarch’s works, and a 
j treatise, “ De Re Uxoria.” The latter was 
printed in 1315 at Pans. Some familiar e))is- 
tles of his were also published as late as 1743 
lie left a nephew and a giandson, each knuwu 
by the iia.ne of Hiumocacs. The former 
filled successively the bishoprics of Treviso 
and Verona, having enjoyed great reputation 
for Icannng from Ins eailiest years. He is 
said to have translated part of ^Eso}) into the 
Latin language, wdien only twelve yeais old, 
and died at A erona in L170. The latter, born 
111 1431 at Venice, was a pu]ul of 'I'heodore 
Gaza, and lectured on jdnlosopliy in the uui- 
vei sity of Padua. W hen only twenty v ears of 
age, he was selected to i)n)iiountc a funeral 
oration for the doge xAIarcello, having picvi- 
ously distinguished himself by Ins tiaiislation 
of Ihemistus’s “ Paiaphiasis.'* In 1477 he 
obtained the degree o* doctor of Civil Law, 
and being raised to tii'* /ank of a senator of 
\ emce, was emjiloyed by the lejniblic in sevo- 
lal diplomatic missions, especially one m 1 183 
to the enqieror Maximilian, who kuiglited 
him, and another to ])ope Innocent ATll. 
W liile at Home, in violation of a sjieiific law 
loilmldmg a Venetian iniinstor to aicejit a 
btuiefice, he W'as persu.uh'd by the pontiflf to 
leceive tJie dignitv of j)atnarch of Acjuiteia, 
witliout rccening the consent of the senate; 
an imjnudence which not only dn*w down a 
sentence of hanishment upon his owrn lieaJ, 
blit also brought nun nixm his family. Ile 
published a learned coiinrieiitary and illus- 
tration of Pliny’s Natural History, under 
the iiile of “CasiigatioiK's Phuiana'” in folio. 
Ill this woik, he collected lus author in 
1 above .>t)iK) [jassagt s. Jt went tlirongh tw'O 
editions in 1491 and 1 19.>, and wms reprinted 
at IhiMl ir, 1>31. He also tianslated Aris- 
totle’s Dialectics, and the works of Diosco- 
iides. Ills de.iih took ]>lace m 1193. Damll 
Paiibmu), j.atnarch of Aquileia in the six- 
*''’ent]i century, translated the works of Abtru- 
Mus into the Jt.ilian language, pnntc^d in 4to, 
.uui wrote a ticatise entitled, ** Pratica della 
Perspectiva,” folio, and another on Eloquence 
m Ito. lie on one occasion was employed on 
an rnihassy from Wiiicc to England, and died 
m I,>7(>. — Baulc. Moreti. 

I5AIIBA UOSSA (Arccii) the son of a 
renegado of Lemnos, and a noted pirate. 
Having, by his success in piracy on the coast 
of Barhary, made himself mastc'r of twelve 
gallics stoutly manned w'ltli 'I’lirks, he ren- 
cieicd himself so formidable, that Selim En- 
te^ni, king of tliecountiy al‘Out Algiers, called 
in Ins assistance against tlie Spaniards. Being 
admitted into Algiers with lus inc'U. lie caused 
Selini to be sti angled m a bath, and hiinselt 
to be proclaimed king. He acted wnth the 
greatest tyranny, which jiioduced a revolt 
among the Arabs, who soiiglit thf* 
king of 'ruins. 'I'liis coulederacy was de* 
fcated, and Tunis itself taken, of which Bar- 
bai'ossa also declared himself the Sovereigii 
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He tlien marched to Tremecen, t}ie prince of 
which he also defeated, and was admitted into 
their capital by the people, who first beheaded 
their fugitive king. The next heir of Tre- 
mecen then applied for aid to Gomares. go- 
vernor of Oran for Charles V, who marched 
with a powerful army towards I’remecen. 
Barbarossa leaving the town with his Turks 
to meet this new enemy, the people shut the 
gates ; on which lie endeavoured to fly, but 
being overtaken, fought like a lion in the 
toils, and was cut to pieces w’ith all lus 
Turks, in the forty-fourtli year of his age, 
A. D. — Unit; HibU 

BARBAROSSA (IIa \ n adin) younger bro- 
ther of the preceding. He was left by Aruch 
to secure Algiers, \^hen he marclied against 
Tunis, and on his death was proclaimed king 
in his place, finding his authority insecure, 
he made application to the Ottoman sultan 
Selim, offering to recognise his superiority 
and become tributary, provided a force w’as 
sent to him, sufiicieiit to maintain him in his 
usurpation. Selim agreed to his proposals, 
and ordering him a reinforcement of 2000 .7 a- 
nizaries, invested him with the dignity of 
viceroy or paclia over the kingdom of Algiers. 
Thus reinforced, Ilayradin built a wall for the 
improvement of the harbour, strengthened it 
wntli fortifications, and may be deemed the 
founder of tliat mischievous seat of piracy, as 
it has ever since existed. Such was his re- 
putation for naval and military talents, that Soli- 
man 11 made him his capitan pacha. In this 
capacity he signalized himself by a long course 
of exploits against the Venetians and Genoese ; 
and in 1543, when Francis I made a league 
with Soliman, Barbarossa left Constantmopk*, 
and w’lth a pow’crful fleet, having the French 
ambassador on board, took Reggio, and sacked 
the coast of Italy. In conjunction with tlie 
French, he also besieged and took Nice, and 
refitting during llie winter at I’oulon, again 
ravaged tlie coasts and islands of Italy in the 
ensuing spring, and returned with many pri- 
soners and much spoil to Constantinople. 
From this time he seems to have declined 
active service, and to liave given himself up 
to a voluptuous life among his female caji- 
tives, until the age of eiglily, when he died, 
and left his son Ilassaii in possession both of his 
authority and iiches. With the ferocity of a 
Turk and a corsair, he possessed some gene- 
rous sentiments, and obtained a character tor 
honour and fidelity in his engagements. — 
Univ, Hist, 

BARBAULD (Anna Letitia) daughter 
of the Rev. .John Aikin, born at Kibworth in 
Leicestershire, June 20, 1743, one of the most 
distinguished female writers of her age. She 
received from her father, who in the early part 
of her life presided over a dissenting academy 
at Warrington in Lancashire, an excellent lite- 
rary and classical education, to which she was 
indebted for the full developemeiit of her great 
natural talents, and of a vein of poetry at once 
elegant and imaginative. Her earliest pro- 
dixtion was a small volume of miscellaneous 
poetry, printed in 1772, which in the year fol- 
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lowing was succeeded by a collection of pieces 
in prose, published in conjunction with her 
brotlier, Doctor John Aikin of Stoke New- 
ington. In 1774 she accepted the hand of 
the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, with whom 
she took up her residence at Palgrave in Suf- 
folk, and there composed die works on which 
the durability of her reputation is most se- 
curely founded, viz. “ Early Lessons and 
Hymns for Children,” pieces wdiich are justly 
considered as of standard merit, in conveying 
the first rudiments of instruction to die infant 
mind. In 1785, she accompanied her husband 
on a lour to the (Continent, and on their return, 
resided for several years at Hampstead, but 
itt 1802 again removed to Stoke Newungton, 
ill order the more constantly to enjoy her bro- 
ther’s society. In 1812 appeared the last of 
her separate publications, entitled “ Eigliteen 
Hundred and Eleven,” a poem of considerable 
merit ; previous to w Inch she had amused 
herself by selecting and editing a colle.tion of 
English novels with critical and biographical 
notices. A similar selection followed from the 
best British Essayists of the reign of Anne, 
and another fiom Richardson’s manuscript 
correspondence, w'ith a memoir and critical 
essay on his life and writings. Mrs Barbauld 
died at Stoke Newington, March 9, 1825, in 
her ciglity-second year, leaving beliind her 
many unpublished manuscripts both m prose 
and verse. — Gent, Mag, 

BAR13AZAN (Etienni ) a French au- 
thor and antiquary, bom 169C. He reprinted 
several scarce books relating to the manners 
and customs of the feudal ages. Among these 
arc — “ L’Ordenc de (’hivalrie,” 1759 ; ” ije 
Castoiement, on Instructions cl’un pere a son 
fils;” and “ Tales and babies of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centurie*?,” in 3 vols, 1760 ; all 
in 12mo. Another edition of these works w’as 
printed at Pans in 4 vols. 8vo, in 1808. Bar- 
ba/an died in 1770. — Bwg, Vnir, 

BARBARINO (Fhancis da) an early 
Italian poet. He was born at Barbarino in 
Tuscany, in 1264, and studied jurisprudence 
at Padua and Bologna. He w’as employed as 
an ecclesiastical lawyer, and had the degree 
of doctor of laws conferred on him by pope 
Clement V. He is reckoned among the 
founders of Italian literatiiie,oii account of his 
poem entitled Docuinenti d’Amore,” which 
relates to moral philosoiihy. It was first 
printed at Rome in 1640. Barbarino died of 
the plague at Florence in 1348. — Tiraboschi, 
BARBEU (John Louis de la Bruyere) 
a native of Paris, in wdiich metropolis his father 
exercised tlie humble calling of a woodmonger, 
bom 171 0. He was well skilled in geogi’aphy, 
in which science he published several useful 
works, especially a map of the globe, com- 
bining chronology and history with geography. 
He assisted in the composition of the two last 
volumes of tlie ** Bibliotheque de France,” 
La Croix’s “ Modem Geography,” and Leng- 
let’s ** Chronological Tables,** which last lie 
edited. He also wrote an account of the life 
and supposed miracles of the deacon Parif, 
and translated into the French language Strah- 
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lenberg’s Russia. He died suddenly in 1781, 
by an apoplectic stroke. — Nouv. Diet. HUU 

BAHHkVllAC (Charles) H ijliysH ian and 
philosopher of Montpelier, the tneiul of our 
great countryman Locke, bom in 1639, at 
Cerepte in Provence. He wrote two treatises 
on medical subjects, entitled “ Traites de Me- 
dicine,” ]3mo, I6.i4 ; and “ Qurstiories Me- 
dicae duodecim,” 1658, 4to. He died in 1699. 
-^Moren, Jiiog. Univ. 

BARllEYllAC (John) nepliew of the pre- 
ceding, was born at lieziera in 1674, but with- 
drew with his father to Lausanne in 1686. He 
was designed for the profesaion of theology, 
but his inclination led him to the study of 
jurisprudence, especially that branch of it 
which relates to the law of nature and nations. 
He first taught the belles Ictties in the French 
college at IJerlin, but in 17 10 ac cepted the 
invitation of the Swiss magistracy to otcuj)y 
the new professorship of law and history 
founded at Lerae, whence in 1717 he removed 
to the chair of public and private law at Gro- 
ningen. Hed.sjilajed his industry and erudi- 
tion in varuus labouis of great value. He 
gave a French translation of the Law of 
Nature and Nations,” and of the treatise “ On 
the Duties of Man,” by Puftendoifl’ ; as also of 
“ The Rights of War and Peace” by Cirotius , 
to all \\huh he added learned notes. He like- 
wise translated the most able w orks of various 
other celebrated civilians, im hiding Cumber- 
land's Latin treatise On Natural Jyaws ” 
his notes apjiended to which are very highly 
estimated. Rarbeyrac w*as also the author ol 
several original works, of wdiich the most 
noted IS Ins Treatise on the aMorality of the 
Fathers,” 4to, 1738. intended as a reply to the 
Benedictine Cellier’s “ Apology for the Fea- 
thers,” written m consequence ot Barbejrac’s 
free stnetures on them in the preface to his 
translation of Piillendorfi'. Investigating in 
this treatise the eloijueuce, the logu , the ca- 
suistry, and the iiiiseiable jmenlilies, of many 
of the WTiters so termed, with the freetloiu of 
unfettered intelleet, nothing moie was neces- 
sary to ensure him in eertaiii quaiters the 
name of an infidel. Among his ougiiial woiks 
are also a “ Treatise on Gaming,” 3 ^ols. 8vo, 
and a “ llistoiy of Ancient 'J'reaties,” folio. 
He likewise line: '.A liUTary ai.A ciitJLa! re- 
marks in various journals, and pubiihlicd some 
academical discourses. 'Fins able writer, who 
also possessed an estimable ])n\ate chaiacter, 
died in 1747. — Moren. None. Diet. Hiitt. 

FiARBlF’.R (MxniAN’M,) a native of Or- 
leans, celebrated for herdramalic pioductions. 
She cultivated taste and literatuie at I’aiis, 
and wrote Arria and Pietus, Cornelia, 'J oniyns, 
and The Death of Ca*sar, tragedies ; and J’he 
Falcon, a comedy. She W’as also the autlior 
of three opcias, and a compilation termed 
“ Les Saisons Litteraires.” Racine and Qui- 
nault w'cre her models ; but her tragedy , in the 
delineation of male character in particular, 
wants energy and force. She died at an ad- 
vanced age in Paris, In 1745. — I^ouv, Diet, 
Hitt. 

BARBIKRI, see Gcercino 
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BARBOUR (John) an ancient Scottish 
poet, of whose personal history but few parti- 
ticuiars ai*e retmded. He appears to have 
been bom about 1316, and was brought up to 
the church, being styled, in the year 1357, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen. In that year he was 
I appointed, by tlie bisliop of his diocese, a com- 
missioner to treat for the ransom of the captive 
king David II. About 137.> he was engaged 
m composing his celebrated poem of “ Iho 
Bmce, or the History of Robert I king of 
Scotland,” which work was first jiuhlished in 
1616, and of which the most valuable of many 
editions is that of 1790, 3 vols. 13mo, edited 
by Pinkerton, from a MS. in the Advocate’s 
Library dated 1 1.89. It is a w’ork of ( onsider- 
ahle merit ; and it is remarkable that Barbour, 
who was con temporary wdtli Gow^er and Ghau- 
ccT, is more inielhgible to a modern reader 
than eitliei of them. He died at an advanced 
age in l.>96. — Pinkerton's edition Mackenzie's 
Scotch IfVitcrs. 

BARCLAY (ALFXwnFii) an English 
poet of the 16th century, \ ery little is known 
concerning him, except w’hat w’o learn from his 
wiitings, which inform us, that he was a priest 
and chajdain of St Mary Ottery in Devonshire, 
and afterwards a Benedictine monk of Lly. 
He survived the Reformation, and obtained 
pieferment in the timid*. His death took 
place 111 1552, a shoit time after he had been 
presented to the living of Alllialiou's, Lombard- 
street. llie pnncqial work of this poet is a 
satire entitled “ I'he Slap of Fools,” a tians- 
lation or imitation of a CJerman composition. 
( See B ii A N m , Sebastian ). Barclay also w rote 
Ixlognes, w’liuh, according to Wartou the 
bistorum of F^nglisli poetry, are the earliest 
compositions of the kind in our language. They 
are curious and inteiesting for the desenptions 
they ailbid of tlio character and manners of the 
age 111 which tlu'y w'ere w'liitcn. — Piog. Brit, 
lici kenhont's lliog. l^it. 

BARC’LA5 (Wif-liaaO a native of Scot- 
lanil, wdio was patronized by queen Mary, 
and, after the delhionement of that princess, 
w'cnt to F’lance, and engaged in the study of 
civil law at Bouiges under the famous Cuja- 
cius. He aftenvaids became professor oi that 
faculty 111 tlic university of Pont-a-Mousson. 
fimnded by the duke of Lorraine, wmi also 
maile him roun>c‘ll')i ot state and master of re- 
quests. IliiMTig embi oiled himself with the 
Jesuits, they contrived to ruin him in the opi- 
nion of the duke his patron. He then w’eiit to 
England ; and, returning to France in 1 604, 
he was apiioiuted professor of law at Angers, 
where he died soon alter. He wTote com- 
menlaiies on the Pandects, a treatise on Regal 
Pow'er, another on the Powrer of the Pope, 
and a commentary on the Life of Agricola by 
J'acitus. — Mackenzie's Scottish Writers, Ber- 
kenhout's Biog. T.it, 

BARCLAY (John) son of the preceding, 
was bom at I’ont-a-]Mousson, and educated in 
the J esuits’ college at that place, i lie abilities 
which he displayed occasioned his being soli- 
cited to enter into the order of Jesus. But he 
rejected these overtures, in consequence of 
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which both he and his father experienced some 
persecution from the members of that institu* 
tion. He accompanied Irs father to England, 
where lie was much notned by James I, v.o 
whom he dedicated one of his prin( ipal works, 
a pohtico-saticical romance, entitled “ Euphor- 
mio.” 'J’liis piece, winch is wiitten in elegant 
Latin, and iiiterspeis(*d with poetry, seems to 
have been chiefly intended to expose the Je- 
suits, against whom the author adduces some 
very serious accusations. In 161.> he went to 
Rome, -where he died in 1621, aged thirty- 
nine. John Carclay w'rote a Narrative of the 
Gunpowdei Treason ; a defence of his father’s 
book on tlie I'oAvcr of the Po])e, against Bel- 
larmine ; Persciiesis, or an exhortation to Sec- 
tarians Icon Animarum and a singular 
romance in elegant Latin entitled ** Argenis,’* 
which celebrated production first apjieared at 
Paris in 1621. It is a political allegory, of a 
similar chaiacter to that of Euphornno, and 
alludes to the political state of Europe, and 
especially hianco, during the League. Like 
the Euphornno, it has been several times re- 
prinied, and has also been translated into 
several of the modern languages, including 
English, (see Ri i ve, Clara ). A singular 
Btoiy of romantic chivalry has been quoted 
from the Eiiphorniio by Sir Walter Scott, in 
the notes to his Marmiou . — Life by Lord JlaiUi. 
Ed. 

BARCLAY (Robir'j) the celebrated apo- 
logist of the Quakers, was born in the year 
loIS, at (ioidoiistown in the shire of Moray, 
of an ancient and lionourahlc family, being 
the son of colonel David Barclay of blathers, 
by his w’lfe C^athanne Goidon, a dc*scendant 
from the house of Huntley. 'J’he tioubles of 
the country induced his father to send him 
wdien young to Pans, to be educated under tlie 
care of his uncle, wlio w’as principal of the 
Scots college in that cajulal. I nder this in- 
fluence he w’as easily induced to become a 
convert to the Roman Catholic religion, which 
when known to his father, he was sent for 
home ; and colonel Barclay soon after becoming 
a Quaker, his son followed his exaiiqile. 
Uniting all the advantages of a learned educa- 
tion to groat natural abilities, he soon distin- 
guished himself by his talents and xeal m the* 
support of his new opinions. JIis first treatise 
in support of his adopted prim ijiles, was jmh- 
lished at Aberdeen m the year i070, under 
the title of “ Truth cleared of Calumnies,” 
6lc, being an answer to an attatk on the 
Quakers by a Scotch ministcT of the name of 
Mitchell. It IS written with great vigour, and 
witli his subsequent w'ritings against the same 
opponent, tended materially to rectify public 
sentiment in regard to tlie Quakers, as also to 
procure them greater indulgence from govern- 
ment. To propagate the doctrines, as w’ell as 
to maintain tlie credit he had gained fol his 
sect, he published in 167i> a regular treatise 
in order to explain and defend the system of 
the Quakers, which pioduction was also very 
favourably received. These and similar la- 
bours necessarily brought him into close con- 
troversial encounter with the leading mem- 
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bersof the university of Aberdeen, andothere; 
but notwithstanding so much engrossment, his 
mind w'as at the same time busy wdth his great 
work, entitled “ An Apology for the true 
Christian Divinity, as the same is preached 
and hcIJ forth by the people in scorn called 
Quakers.** Tlie address to Cliarles 11, pre- 
fixed to this able production, is in the highest 
degree characteristic. His argument m it for 
toleration, as addressed to that 1 eartless ymnee, 
is jieculiaily elnjiliatic: Thou hast tasted of 
prosperity and adversity ; thou knoivest what 
it is to be banislied from thy native countiy, 
to be over-ruled as w'ell as to rule, and to sit 
upon tlie throne ; and being oppressed, thou 
hast reason to know' how hateful the oppres- 
sor is to ()od and man.** He sent two cojiie* 
of his ajiology, which he wrote in the Latin 
language, to each of the yiublic ministers then 
assembled, at the famous congicos of >iriine- 
guen, where it was received wuth the courtesy 
due to the now established fame of the author. 
It was soon rojinnted at Amsteidain, and 
quickly translated into the (ituman, Dutch, 
Erencii, and Spanish languages, and by the 
author himself into kjighsli. Jl met of cours* 
with many answers ; but although several of 
them were from able and learned pens, they 
attracted very little comparative notice. His 
fame W'as now wudely diffuseil ; and in his 
travels with the famous \\ iliiain IVnn tlirough 
the greater part of England, Holland, ami 
Cennany, to advance Quaker 0 ])iiiions, he w^as 
received every where with the highest marks 
of respect. The strength of liis understanding 
rendered this extraoidiiiary man equally ade- 
quate to w'liaL IS coiisideied most iirqioitant m 
the business of the w oild, as a]>j)eais from an 
excellent letter addiessed by iuiii on yiublic 
affuii? to the assembled mimstcis of the va- 
rious yiow'eis of Eiiiope at iN.meguen. I’lie 
last of his jirodm tioiis m lUh'iice of the 
theory of the Quakeis, was a long Latin letter 
addressed in 1676 to Adam do PaeLs, “On 
the Possibility of an Inw.inl and Immediate 
Revelation.” It was not puldished in Eng- 
land until 16R6 ; fiom win- li time Mr Barclay, 
who had endured his sliuie of })ersecution, and 
been more thiin once imprisoned, sjieiitthc re- 
maining part of his life, in the bosom of a 
large family, in quiet and yieace. He died 
after a shoit illmss at his owm house in Uri, 
A.D, 1690, m the lorty -second year of his 
age. With few' excejitions, both yiailisans and 
ojiponents unite in the j irofessioii of gi(*at re- 
spect for the character and talents of Robert 
Barclay. In reference to the maiuspniig of the 
Quaker theory, iiiw’ard and immediate reve- 
lation,” he has been most suciessfuily contro- 
verted ; and now' that lime Jias jn some degree 
softened the glare piodnccd liy great leyiuta- 
tion, It is thought th?t in many instances he 
has exhibited more of the dext< nty of the ad- 
vocate in concealing and modifying defects, 
than in explicitly jnoving them to be other- 
wise. Whatexer sentence however he Imally 
passed upon the opiuionti and talents of this 
singular and amiable man, he will ever remain 
a conspicuous instance of the eflect to be y>ro 
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duced by a strong understanding, when excited 
into activity and energy by conscientious en- 
thusiasm. Besides the works already men- 
tioned or alluded to, he wrote a treatise '* On 
Universal liove,” and various replies to the 
most able opponents of his Apology. He left 
seven children, all of whom were living fifty 
years after the death of their father. The last 
of them, Mr David Barclay, a mercer in 
Cheapside, successively entertained tlie three 
iimnarchs, George I, II, and III, when they 
visited the city on Lord Mayor’s Day. — Biug. 
Brit. 

BAKCHOCIIEBAS or BARCOCHAB, a 
Jewish impostor, who involved his nation in a 
dreadful calamity under the emperor Adrian. 
This prince having settled a colony near Jeru- 
salem, established Paganism in that city, 
whicli was deemed by tlie Jews an insupport 
able abomination. I’aking advantage of their 
i7Klignation, Barchochebas, in proclaiming him- 
self Messiah, by the aid of tlie famous rabbi 
Akibah, in order to accommodate himself to 
the anger and prejudices of tlie peojile, spoke 
of nothing hut wars, battles, and trium]>hs ; 
the first lesson of his gospel being the neces- 
sity of a general rise against the Romans. He 
accordingly fortified himself, wath his deluded 
followers, in various places ; and chusing the 
city of Bitter for his seat of empire, committed 
dreadful ravages and great barbarities, parti- 
cularly directing his rage against the Chris- 
tians, whom he massacied in great numbers. 
Adrian ordered Rufus, the governor of Judea, 
to quell tnese disturbances ; but that officer, 
although he committed great cruelties, not 
being able to succeed immediately, Julius Se- 
verus, the greatest general of the time, took 
the conduct of the w'ar against the Jews, This 
commander adopted the policy of attacking 
and cutting them off separately, until at lengtli 
the whole war w^as reduced to the siege of 
Bitter, where Barchochebas fell. It is sup- 
posed that fifty thousand Jews perished in 
consequence of the arts of this impostor. — 
Moreri, Mosheim. Brucker, 

BAllCOS (Martin di ) a learned Janse- 
nist of the 17th cciitury, confidential secretary 
and afterwards successor to the abbot of St 
Cyran, in conjunction with w’hora he produced 
a work bearing the title of “ Petrus Aurelius.” 
His other writings are — “ A Censure on the 
Predestinatus of Simiond,” in 8vo ; “ A Trea- 
tise on the Authonty of the Apostles St Peter 
and St Paul ; another on ** La Grandeur de 
I’Gglise Homaiiie “ A Reply to certain ob- 
jections raised against La Grandeur,” all m 
4to : a work in tw'o l!2mo vols. “ On Faith, 
Hope, and Charity and an FiXposition of 
the Faith of the Romish Church, as regards 
the Doctrines of Grace and Predestination,” 
8vo. Barcos enjoyed his preferment thirty- 
four years, and died in 1678.— Biog. Cwir. 

BARDE (John de la) better known as 
the Marquis de Marolles sur Seine, an histo- 
rian and diplomatist in the reign of Louis le 
Gxand, by^ whom he was deputed ambassador 
to the Swiss. He was bom in 1602, and died 
2692. A history of France, from the death of 
Gxn. Biog.— No. XII. 
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Louis Xni to the year 1652, was published 
by him in 1671, written in the Latin language^ 
—“Ibid. 

BARDON (Michael Francis D'andre) 
professor of the fine arts at Aix in Pro- 
vence, and the author of some valuable publi- 
cations, among which ai-e — “ L’Histoire Uni 
verselle, traitee relativement aux Arts de 
Peindre et de Sculpter,” 3 vols. 12ino ; “ Ele- 
mens de TArt de Dessigner and “ Cos- 
tumes des Anciens Peuples,” 4 vols. 4to. He 
died in 1783. — Heinecken Diet, des Artistes, 
Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BARETTl (Joseph) an Italian wiiter, was 
the son of an architect of Turin, w'here he was 
bom in the year 1716. He received a good 
education and some paternal property, which, 
according to his own confession, he soon gamed 
away. Of his early life very little is known ; 
but in 1748 he W'as emi»loyed in teaching Ita- 
lian to some English gentlemen at I^enice; 
whence, at the recommendation, as it is said, 
of lord Charlemont, he repaired to England. 
Here he rapidly became distingmshed as a 
teacher of Italian; and such was his own 
happy facility in tlie acquirement of languages, 
that in 1753 he published in English “ A 
Defence of the Poetry of Italy against the 
Censures of M. Voltaire.” About this time 
he W'as introduced to Dr Johnsun, then en- 
gaged in the compilation of his dictionary, of 
w’luch Baretti, uho by his woiks on Italian 
literature had then acquired consideiable re- 
putation, availed himself to compile an Ita- 
lian and English Dictionary, much more com- 
plete than any w^hich had before appeared. In 
1760 he re -visited his native country, and pub- 
lished at Venice a journal under the title of 
“ Frustra Literaria,” which met wuth great 
success, but, owing to the severity of its cri- 
ticisms, subjected the author to unpleasant if 
not dangeious consequences. After an ab- 
sence of six years, he therefore returned 
through S])ain and Portugal to England, and 
in l7o8 published “ An Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Italy,” principally in- 
tended as a reply to some querulous strictures 
on tJiat countiy in the “Letters from Italy” 
by surgeon Sharj), wdiicli tliis w’ork eftectualJy 
put dowTi, w'lth no small portion both of hu- 
mour and argument. Dr Johnson, whose 
fiieiidsliip to him was alw'ays w^ami and cor- 
dial, soon after introduced him to the Thralo 
family, a connexion useful to him both as a 
teacher and a guest. Not long after his return 
from Italy, an incident occurred to him of the 
most distiessing nature. Accosted in the Hay- 
market by a woman of tlie town, he repulsed 
her with a degree of roughness wiiich pro- 
duced an attack from some of her male con- 
federates, and in the scuffle, he struck oue of 
the assailants with a French pocket desert 
knife. On this tlie man pursued and collared 
him ; when Baretti, still more alarmed, stabbed 
him repeatedly with the knife, of which wounds 
he died on tlie following day. He was im- 
mediately taken into custody, and was tiwd 
for murder at the Old Bailey, but acquitted oa 
a verdict of self-defence. On this occariooi 
N 
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Johndon, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Reynolds, 
and Jbeauclerk gave testimony to his good 
character ; and although he did not escape 
censmre for his too ready resort to a knife, 
acquittal was generally approved. In 1770 
He published his Journey from London to 
Genoa, through England, Portugal, Spain, and 
France,** a work replete with information and 
entertainment. He also continued to publish 
introductory works, for the use of students in 
the Italian and other modem languages, and 
superintended a complete edition of the works 
of Machiavel. Being domesticated in the Thrale 
femrly, in 1775 he accompanied them and Dr 
Johnson in a trip to Paris, but in a fit of un- 
reasonable disgust, quitted tliem the next year ; 
and it is to be regretted tliat the latter part of 
his life was harassed with pecuniary difficulties, 
which were very little alleviated by his honorary 
post of foreign secretary to the Royal Academy, 
and an ill-paid pension of 80/. per annum 
under the North administration. In 1786 he 
puoHshed a work with the singular title of 
" Tolcndron : speeches to John Bowles about 
his edition of Don Quixote, togetlier with some 
account of Spanish literature.** This was his 
last production ; his constitution being broken 
by uneasiness of mind and frequent attacks of 
the gout, he died in May 1789. Baretti, al- 
though rough and cynical in his appearance, was 
notwithstanding a pleasant companion ; and of 
his powers in conversation Dr Jolmson thought 
very highly. He was deemed a latitudinarian 
in respect to religion ; but his integrity was 
unimpeached, his morals pure, and his man- 
ners correct. He had also a higli sense of the 
value of independence, and often refused pecu- 
niary assistance when he most needed it. Ilis 
principal works have been mentioned in the 
course of this account ; to them may be added 
various elementary books introductory to a 
knowledge of the Italian language and litera- 
ture, and other miscellaneous publications, 
wliich, although hastily composed, and much 
undervalued by himself, exhibited talents and 
acquirements of no common order. He gave 
several of Dr Johnson*s letters to the European 
Magazine, and intended to publish several 
more ; but, like many other men of letters, liis 
writings fell into the hands of ignorant exe- 
cutors, who barbarously committed tliem to the 
flames. — Gent, and European Mag, BoiweU's 
Li/c (d Johnson, 

BARKER. There were two of tliis name. 
The elder, Samuel, was a scholar and a gentle- 
man, possessed of considerable property in the 
vicinity of Lyndon, Rutlandshire. He wrote 
several learned tracts, which vrere collected 
and published in one quarto volume the year 
after his decease, which took place in 1760. 
They consist of ** Poesis vetus Hebraica resti- 
tuta ;** “ Accedunt qua^dam de Carmine Ana- 
treontis;** “ de Accentibus Grajcis;** “ de Scrip- 
turk vetere lonicfi; de literis Consonantibus 
et Vocalibus; et de pronunciatione Linguae 
Hebraicae.** He was son-in-law to tlie learned 
but eccentric William Whiston ; and besides 
the writings above-named, he left behind him 
la manuscript a Hebrew Grammar, which be 
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had long been engaged in drawing up, but in a 
very unfinished state. His son, Thomas Bae- 
KER, who succeeded him in the estate, was 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and among the 
philosophical Transactions are to be found 
several ingenious papers from his pen on me- 
teorologies, astronomical, and other subjects. 
He also wrote an account of the parish of Lyn- 
don, for Wright’s History of Rutlandshire j an 
Essay on the Demoniacs aescribed in Scripture ; 
a treatise on Comets ; another on the Sacrament 
of Baptism ; and a work entitled ** The Messiah, 
being the Prophecies concerning him metho- 
dized with their accomplishment ;** all in 8vo. 
He died in 1809, having subsisted from in- 
fancy to tlie age of eighty-eight on a vegetable 
diet. There was also a Rev. William Higgs 
Barker, of the same family, vicar of Carmar- 
then, and master of the grammar-school there, 
who published a grammar and lexicon of the 
Hebrew tongue . — Nicholas Life of Bowyer, 

BARKER (Robert) an artist of gr«at in- 
genuity, and patentee of tlie exhibition called 
a panorama, in wdiich bird’s-eye views are 
painted in distemper round the wall of a cir- 
cular building, so as to produce a striking re- 
semblance to reality. The first picture of the 
kind w'as a view of Edinburgh, exhibited by 
Mr Barker in that city in 1788. He then 
adopted the name of Panorama” to attract, 
and commenced similar exhibitions in Loudon, 
being ultimately enabled to build a commodious 
house for that puri>ose in l^iccster-square. 
Mr Barker died in April 1806, leaving two 
sons, one of whom has continued the same 
s|)ecies of exhibition. — Lyson^s Env, of London, 
supp. vol, 

BARKIIAM or BARCTIAM (John) an 
English divine of the 17th century. He was 
educated at Oxford ; and after taking the de- 
gree of B. 1). in 1603, he became chaplain to 
the archbishop of Canterbury. He subse- 
quently was made dean of Bocking and D.D., 
and died in 164:2. He was a collector of 
coins and medals, and is said to have written 
the lives of King John and Henry III in 
Speed’s History of England. His literaiy fame 
however is founded on his being supposed to 
have been the author of “ The Dis})lay of 
Heraldry,” published as the work of John 
Gwillim. See Gwillim. — Biog, Brit. 

BARKSDALE (Clement) a native of 
Winchcombe, Gloucestersliire, born about the 
year 1609. He graduated at Oxford, and suc- 
ceeded to the head-mastership of Hereford 
grammar-school, in which situation he con- 
tinued till tlie surrender of that city to the 
Parliament troops in the civil w'ars, when he 
retired to Hawling in his native county. On 
the return of Charles 11, he obtained the be- 
nefice of Naunton. His works are a “ life of 
Hugo Grotius,” in 12mo ; “ Memoirs of Worthy 
Pei sons,” 12mo, printed in 1661 ; “ I’he Cots- 
wold Muse,” 8vo ; and “ Monumenta Literaria, 
sive obitus et elogia doctorum virorum,” 4tOb 
He died in 1687.— Woofs Athen. Oron. 

BARLAAM, a native of Calabria, who 
went when young to Greece, for tJie purpose 
of studying language of that countiy. Ho 
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became a monk of the order of St Basil ; and 
obtaining tlie favour' of the emperor Andro- 
nicus the younger and his minister John Can* 
tacuzenus, he was in 1339 commissioned to 
treat with pope Benedict Xll» concerning a 
reconciliation of the Greek and Latin churches. 
At Avignon, where the Pope then kept his 
court, Barlaam became acquainted with the 
celebrated Petrarch, whom he instructed in 
Greek ; and to him may be attributed the re- 
vival of a taste for Grecian literature in the 
we%of Europe. He failed in the object of his 
negociation ; and returning to Constantinople, 
he renewed a dispute in which he had en- 
gaged with the monks of Mount Athos, rela- 
tive to the miraculous light of Mount Tliahor. 
This ended in his being censured by an eccle- 
siastical council, which induced him to return 
to Italy, and join the l^atin church. He was 
made bishop of Gerace in Calabria, where he 
died about 1348. As an author he has been 
accused of inconsistency, in having at different 
periods written against and in favour of the 
})ope’s supremacy. His other works are — 
a treatise on Morals ; another on Arithmetic ; 
and some Letters and Orations. — Mosheim, 
Gibbon, Tirabo^chi, 

BAllLOW (Joel) an American poet, poli- 
tician, and miscellaneous writer, was bom in 
the state of Connecticut in 1756. He was 
educated in the college of Newhaven, and be- 
came in tlie first instance a Presbyterian mi- 
nister, but soon abandoned that profession and 
became sceptical. Before this change of opi- 
nion, he translated the Psalms into English 
metre ; which version is still used in New Eng- 
land. At the breaking out of the French Re- 
volution, Barlow was in London, and went as 
one of the deputies from the Constitutional 
society, to address the National Convention. 
He subsequently returned to Amenca, and 
after different changes of situation, was in 
1811 appointed minister plenipotentiary from 
tlie United States to the court of Napcleon. 
He followed the latter in his expedition against 
Russia as far as Wilna, where he fell a mar- 
tyr to fatigue, and was buried at an obscure 
village in Poland. The principal work of 
Barlow was his ** Vision of Columbus,” a i 
]>(>em, which he afterwards enlarged and pub- 
lished under the title of ** The Columbiad.” | 
It is not without merit, although disfigured 
by some American idioms and peculiarities of 
language. He also wrote — Sf. Advice to 

Privileged Orders.” 3. “ The Conspiracy of 
Kings.” 4. “ Letter to the National Conven- 
tion.” .5. “Royal Pecollections.” 6. “A 
Letter to the People of Piedmont. — Supp, to 
"Eacy. Brit, 

BARLOW (Thomas) a learned English 
prelate, who was educated at Queen’s college, 
Oxford, of which he became fellow. In 1635 
he was appointed reader of metaphysics to 
the university, and his lectures v’ere pub- 
lished. His principles seem to have been very 
fluctuating, as he held offices in the university 
before and after the restoration of Charles 11, 
during whose reign he was made bishop of 
Lmcoln; and though he shewed his zeal 
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against popery before James IT succeeded to 
the throne, he afterwards composed an 
elaborate defence of the power of dispensing 
with the penal laws claimed by tliat mince : 
and he ultimately deserted his interests, and 
took the oath of allegiance to William and 
Mary. This time-serving divine died in 1 691 , 
in the 85tli year of his age. Though so ver- 
satile in his conduct, bishop Barlow was a 
man of ability ; and he deserves approbation 
as the constant advocate of toleration during 
a period distinguished for the prevalence of a 
spirit of bigotry and persecution. His writings 
on casuistical theology vrere formerly much 
esteemed; but the only one of his works 
which retains any interest at present is an ac- 
count of the Catholic conspiracy called the 
“ Gunpowder Treason.”— Biog. Bril 

BARLOW E (William) a distinguished 
philosopher in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. He w-as tlie son of William Barlowe, 
successively bishop of St Asaph, St David’s, 
Bath and Wells, and Chichester. Ihe subject 
of this article entered into holy orders, and ob- 
tained preferment in the church ; but his 
claims to notice arise from his researches 
concerning the properties of the magnet, le- 
lativc to which he is said to have been the 
earliest English WTiter. Barlowe was chap- 
lain to prince Henxy, son of James I, and in 
1614 w'as made archdeacon of Salisbury. He 
died in — Biog, Brit, Hutton's Math, 

Diet, 

BARNARD (Sir JonN*) an eminent citi- 
zen and magistrate of London, was bom at 
Reading in Berkshire, of parents belonging to 
tlie Society of Friends. At tlie age of tifteen, 
his father, who vras in the wdne ti'ade, intro- 
duced him into his business, and soon entrust- 
ed him with the principal management of his 
concerns. He quitted the Society of Friends 
in his nineteenth year, and declared himself a 
member of the Established Church, but al- 
though highly respected by his conne.Yions, 
w’as unknown as a public character unul ap- 
pointed by the body of wine-merchants to 
state to the house of Lords their objections 
to a bill affecting their trade, which had already 
passed the Commons. The abilities which he 
displayed on this occasion attracted so miijli 
attenuon, that in 1721 he was nominated, 
without solicitation, a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the city of London, and after a 
warm contest duly returned. During a period 
of forty years, his pailiamentary career was in 
the highest degree independent and respecta- 
ble ; and his personal weight in the opposition 
to Sir Robert Waljiole; was very considerable. 
In particular, Uie defeat of the famous scheme 
of tliat minister to extend the excise was 
materially produced by his intellectual vigour 
and assiduity. He did not however fear to 
incur temporary odium, by sujiportiug un- 
popular measures, when he deemed them be- 
neficial ; as appeared from his attempt to reduce 
the four to three per cents, for which^ he was 
violently assailed, even by the multitude to 
whom the reduction could be no other than 
serviceable. In 1732 he was knighted by 
N S 
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George II, and in 1737 raiaed to tlie chief 
magistracy ; which office he serred with un- 
wonted vigilance, justice, and humanity. In 1745 
his name appeared at the head of the bankers, 
merchants, and tradesmen, who signed an 
agreement to take bank-notes in payment as 
rash, to prevent danger to public credit during 
the final attempt of the House of Stuart. In 
1749 he became father of the city, when, much 
against his will, the nKuchantsof London erect- 
ed a statue of him in the Koyal Exchange. 
He died at Clapliam in 1764, leaving behmd 
him one son and two daughters. Sir Jolm 
Barnard as in all respects the model of an 
able, patriotic, and virtuous citizen; modest 
in dejiortment and appearance ; firm and un- 
daunted in the discharge of duties ; clear, con- 
cise, and unafifecled in his eloquence ; and pos- 
sessed of a poition of wisdom and knowledge 
which secured the esteem of the most leading 
of his contemporaries. He was fre(|uentJy vi- 
sited by Pulteney ; and Lord Chatham, when 
Mr Pitt, sometimes styled him the great 
Commoner. It is also said that George IT 
pressed him to accept the post of Cliancellor 
of the Exchequer. — Biog. Bril. 

BARNES (John) an English Roman Ca- 
tholic, who lived in the commencement of tlie 
seventeenth century. lie studied at Oxford, 
and subsequently in Spain, u here his ortho- 
doxy was much distrusted by his superiors. 
A spirit of thinking for himself, totally uiu on- 
genial with the principles and practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church, subjected him to 
great danger ; and while still young he entered 
among the English Benedictines near Douay, 
to escape the snares of the Inquisition, but 
from the same causes was soon obliged to quit 
tliem. He then took shelter at Paris, where 
he obtained the protection of some persons of 
distinction, and in 16^5 published a work 
against mental reservation, entitled ** Disser- 
tatio contra equivocatioues which highly 
displeased the Catliolic priestliood, and made 
considerable noise. His next woik, called 

Catholico-Romanus Pacificus,” gave still 
more offence ; and the Pojie wTote to Cardi- 
nal Richelieu to have him arrested and sent to 
Rome. I'his act of tyranny accordingly took 
place; and he w'as confined in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, where he died after thirty 
vears confinement, during part of which time 
his sufferings brought oii insanity. His Ca- 
tholico-Roinanus Paciricus’* was printed at 
Oxford, 1680, 8vo. — Moreri, Wood'b Athen. 
OxoH. 

BARNES (Joshua) a divine and classical 
scholar of eminence, who was a native of 
London, and received the first part of his 
education at Christ’s Hospital, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as ajiroficient in the Greek 
language. In 1671 he was admitted a ser- 
vitor of Emanuel College, Cambridge, of which 
he was afterwards a fellow. He soon became 
known as the author of various works, chiefly 
relating to history and pliilosophy. His me" • 
mo^ was extremely good, and he was hence 
enabled to aoquire* such an intimate know- 
ledge of Greek, as to be capable of speaking 
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or writing it with great facility, Tlie cele* 
brated Dr Bentley, with whom he was no fa- 
vourite, sarcastically observed “ that Barnes 
knew as much Greek as an Athenian cob- 
bler.” In 1 696 he was chosen professor ef 
Greek in the university of Cambridge. I'bere 
are few events of his life to be noticed, ex- 
cept the appearance of his various publjra- 
tions. The most iniporlant of these is — 
“The History of King Edward HI,” 168R, 
foliu, a work in which the faults rather than 
the beauties of the ancient historians are imi- 
tated. In 1 694 he published an edition of the 
Greek tragedies of Euripides; in 1705 the 
jioems of Anacreon; and in 1710 Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, lliese editions of Greek 
clasMcs exhibit much more industry than taste 
or judgment, and have been superseded by 
the labours of more recent critics. In 1700 
ho married a widow lady named Mason, jios- 
ses&cd of considerable property at llemingford 
in Huntingdonshire, where he afterwards re- 
sided. He died m 1712, and was interred in 
llemingford church, in which a monument was 
erecteil for him by bis widow, with a singular 
inscription , partly in Latin and partly in Greek 
anacreontics. The private character of Barues 
was resj)ectable, but marked by some pecu- 
liaiities of behaviour, bordering on the ridicu- 
lous : thus he had so high an opinion of the 
merit of aJms-giving, that he has been known 
to give a%\ ay his only coat to a beggar at his 
door. — Bwg. Bnt, 

BARNEVELDT (John Oi den) an ableand 
}iatriotic statesman of Holland, was bom m 
1547. He was early employed by the States- 
general in vaiious negotiations with France, 
Eiighind, and the neighbouring powers ; and 
the States of Holland made him tlieir 
Grand Pensionary. Firmly attached to the 
liberty of his country, the great jiower of the 
houi*e of Orange, lieaded by the aspinng and 
warlike prince Maunce, gave him uneasiness ; 
and as the authority of the latter greatly de- 
pended upon the continuation of the war 
against Spain, Barneveldt used bis utmost en- 
deavours to conclude it. He finally succeeded 
in obtaining the memorable truce of twelve 
years, in the first article of which the iude- 
jiendency of the United Provinces was finally 
acknowledged. Soon after this event, the reli- 
gious disputes commenced lietweeii tlie Ar- 
mmians and Calvinists, in which he took part 
writh the former, and sought to obtain for them 
the liberty of conscience, which was all they 
claimed. Prince Maurice, finding the other 
party strongest in zeal and number, put hini- 
I self at their head ; and by means of the famous 
synod of Dordrecht, finally contrived to effect 
the destruction of his patriotic and illustrious 
opponent. Tlie Arminians, on being cited to 
appear before an assembly resolved to condemn 
them, refused to appear ; on whicli, the plot 
being ripe for the destruction of tlie Anti- 
Orange party, Barneveldt, Grotius, and others 
were arrested. Barneveldt however was the 
great destined victim ; and a mock tribunal 
being formed by his enemies, he wras tried fo.- 
harbouring designs against public liberty, and 
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capitally convicted. Great interest was made 
with the vindictive ah'd iniquitous Maurice to 
save him ; but he coldly refused, unless the 
family and himself would acknowledge his 
being guilty, which they steadfastly refused to 
do ; and thus virtuous man, whose deportment 
in all respects became his great character, 
after addressing himself to the people and de- 
claring his innocence, calmly resigned himself 
to the axe of the executioner on May 13, 1619, 
at the age of seventy-two. The popular hatred 
to him soon subsided ; and his death has left a 
stain on the character of prince Maurice, which 
all Ills great qualities and services have never 
been able to efface. Barneveldt left two sons 
in considerable employments, who formed a 
conspiracy against the life of liis enemy, 
which was detected. William, the most cul- 
pable, escaped, hut lleinier was tak.(*n and 
executed, llis mother, after his condemna- 
tion, threw herself at the feet of Maui ice to 
request his mercy ; on which that prince ex- 
pressed his surprise ; that she would conde- 
scend to such a step for a son, after refusing 
it for a husband. 1 ler answer has immoitahzed 
her memory, and still more stained that of the 
inexorable person to whom it was made — “ 1 
did not ask pardon for my husband, because 
he was innocent : 1 ask it for my son, because 
he is guilty.” — Unw, Hist. Moren, 

BAROCCIO (Fhj.oerioo) an eminent 
painter, born at I'lbino in 1520. lie was the 
son of a sculptor of eininence, and jdated 
under the instruction of Battista Venetiano, 
until of the age of twenty. After passing five 
years at Rome, he returned to l^rbino, where 
he obtained great celebrity by a })icture of St 
Alargaret, and was invited by pope Pius IV 
to assist in the decoration of the Belvidere 
palace, w’hich he accordingly enriched with 
several fine pictures, and a ceiling in fresco 
representing the annunciation, lie again vi- 
sited Rome during the pontificate of Ciregory 
Xlll, when he painted two \)ictures, the 
Visitation of the Virgin to IClizabeth, and the 
Presentation in the Temple, wliich are es- 
teemed his master pieces. Baroccio adopted 
the style of Corregio ; but although graceful in 
his figures, and harmonious in his colouring, ! 
he cannot vie with that great master. He was 
afflicted with very delicate health, yet reached 
his eighty -fourth year, when he died in 1612. 
Baroccio engraved four of his own pieces in a 
spirited manner, and more than thirty others 
have been puldished by different engravers. — 
Bryaji's Diet, of Painters, 

BARON (MichaeiA a celebrated French 
actor. Be was the son of a shopkeeper of 
Tssoudun, who went himself on tlie stage, and 
was bom at Paiis in 1662. lie entered young 
into a company of comedians, and rapidly be- 
came tlie hero of that of the celebrated IMoliere. 
He succeeded equally in tragedy and comedy, 
but obtained his chief celebrity in the former. 
Possessing all the requisites of voice, per- 
son, gemus, and judgment, he felt himself 
above rules, and usually abandoned himself to 
a natural expression of the passions as they 
arose. Preachers freouently came to the | 
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grated box, in order to study his action ; '• and 
thence (says Voltaire) went to declaim against 
the theatre.” He was caressed by the great, 
and lived witli them, as is frequently tlie case 
with numbers of his profession, on a footing ok 
conversational familiarity. As he was suffi- 
ciently sensible of his own merit, it is pro- 
bable that the repulses which he occasionally 
encountered in this precarious kind of in- 
tercourse, induced him unexpectedly to quit 
the stage, with a pension from the King in 
1691. To the still greater sur])rise of the 
public, lie returned to atheatiical life in 1720, 
after an interval of tweiity-mne years, and at 
tlie age of sixty-eight w as as much ap])lduded 
as ever. He continued to act until 1729, 
wdien bis infirmities oliliged him to retire, and 
m two months afterwards he quitted the stage 
of life also. Baron comjiosed seveial comic 
pieces himself for the stage, as also some very 
niiddlmg poems. His works are collected m 
3 vols. 12mo, Paris, 1736. — Voltaire's Siecle 
de Louis XIV, A'oui). Diet, Hist, 

BARON (Riciiakd) a political writer, a 
native of Yorkshire, who w’^as edui'ated at 
Glasgow', and in 1 7.>3 became minister of a 
congregation of Dissenteis in J^ondon. Ibis 
situation he relinquished after some vears, 
and was employed by Air Thomas Hollis in 
collecting and publishing the jiolitical tracts 
of Milton, .lames Harrington, and others 
of a similai tendency. “ J'be I’lllars of l^nest- 
CTaft and Oitliodoxy shaken,” 2 vols, 12ino. 
paitly w'ntten by Gordon, the translator of 
'I’acitus, was also piiblislied by Baron, wlio 
died in 1768. — Chalmeis^s G. liwg. Did, 
BARONll'S (Casar) a learned cardinal, 
distinguished as an ecclesiastical historian. 
He w'as born at Sora lu the kingdom of Na- 
ples m 1538, and educated first at Veroli, and 
then at Naples. Going to Rome, he in 1560 
entered into tlie congregation of the Oratory, 
then newly founded by St Philiji Neri. He 
W'as made a priest ; and on the resignation of 
tlie founder of his order in 1583, lie was cho- 
sen su])erior-geiic*Tdl. Poj)e Clement A' 111 
appointed him liis confessor, made him apos- 
tolical prothonotary, and m lo96 gave him a 
cardinal's hat. Oa tlie death of tliat pontiff*, 
he might have been his successor, but for the 
opposition of the Sj)aiush i>arty in the con- 
clave, w’hom he hatl offended by his w'ritings. 
lie died in 1607, leaving an estimable private 
character, and the reputation of extensive 
erudition. The principal w’ork of Baronius, 
which engaged liis attention during the gi cater 
part of his life, is his “ Ecclesiastical Aiiiials,” 
of which he publislied 12 volumes in folio, 
the first in 1588, and the last in 1607, con- 
taining tlie history of the Christian church to 
the year 1198. Hie chief object of Baronius 
in this great undertaking was to funiisli an 
antidote to tlie Prolestimt compilation on the 
same subject, by the Centuriators of J\Jag de- 
burg. Writing thus avowedly as a paitizan of 
tlie Catholic church, it is hv no means surpris- 
ing tliat he has fallen into many eriors, for 
which he has been censureil by Protestant 
wiiters. Ills mistakes have likewise engaged 
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the attention of critics of Ids own communion, 
among whom are Pagi, Norris, and Tillemont, 
whose corrections are appended to the later 
options of the Annals. Henry de Sponde, 
hishop of Panders, who died in 1643, wrote 
an abridgment, and also a continuation of the 
Annals )f Baronius, which is much esteemed ; 
and similar works have been executed by 
other writers. — Moreri. Tiraboschi, Mosheim. 

BAHOZZl, see Vignola. 

BARB. ALL (Peter) a French writer, who 
was the author of several useful publications. 
He was a native of Grenoble, and embraced 
tlie ecclesiastical profession, but devoted him- 
self to the cultivation of literature. He died 
at Paris in 1772. His principal works are 
“ Dictionnaire Historique, Litteraire et Cri- 
tique,” 6 vols, 8vo ; ** Dictionnaire des An- 
tiquity's Romaines,” 2 vols, 8vo ; and ** Dic- 
tionnaiie historique, geographique, et morale, 
de la Bible,” 2 vols, 8vo. — Diet. Hist. 

BARKE (Josfph) a learned and industri- 
ous writer, bom in 1692. He entered into 
the church, became canon of St Genevieve, 
and afteru'ards cliancellor of the university of 
Paris. He died in 1764. His chief works 
are, “ Vindicia3 librorum deutcro-canonicorum 
veteris 'I’estamenti,” 1730, 12mo; “A Ge- 
neral Histoiy of Germany,” 1748, 11 vols, 
4to, reckoned the best work in French on the 
subject ; ** The Life of Marslial Fabert,” 
1752, 2 vols, 12mo; and “History of tlie 
Laws and Tribunals of Justice,” 1756, 4to. 
Nouii. Diet, Hist. 

BARRE (Luke de) a Norman poet of the 
twelfth century, celebrated as tlie author of 
political satires, wdiich proved the cause of 
his destruction. In 1124 an insurrection took 
place in Normandy against the usurped autho- 
rity of Henry I, king of England. Barre 
joined the enemies of that prince, assisting 
tliem both with his sword and his pen. Be- 
ing taken piisoner in battle, he was condemned 
to lose his eyes ; and when a great foreign 
potentate interceded in his favour, his irri- 
tated enemy made the following rcjily : “ No, 
sir, no ! for this man being forsooth a wit, a 
bard, and a minstrel, hath composed many 
indecent songs against me, and moreover 
hatli sung them openly, to the great entertain- 
ment of my enemies; now since it hath 
pleased God to deliver Irim into mv hands, he 
Bhall be punished, in order to deter others 
from the tike impertinence.” The sentence 
consequently took place ; and the imprudent 
satirist died of the wounds he received in 
struggling with the executioners. — Orderic. 
Vital, Hist. Eceles, 

BARRE (Isaac) an English gentleman, 
who distinguished himself as a politician 
during the American war. In the earlier 
part of his life he was in the army, in which 
he attained the rank of colonel. Becoming 
connected with tlie first marquis of Lansdown, 
he obtained a seat in the House of Commons, 
and was an active member of the Opposition, 
and a frequent speaker, during tlie ministry of 
Lord North. He was afiHicted with blindness 
for several years previous to his deatli, which 
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took place July let, 1802, at the aee of seven- 
ty-five. Some have supposed that colonel 
Barre wrote the celebrated Letters of Junius, 
in conjunction with his friend the marquis of 
Lansdown and counsellor Dunning, afterwards 
Lord Ashburton ; but this is a bare conjec- 
ture, unsupported by any probable arguments. 
— Gent, Mag, New Ann, Reg, 

BARRET (George) an eminent painter of 
landscapes, was bom in Dublin in 1728. He 
was early introduced by JMr Burke to tlie pa- 
tronage of the earl of Powerscourt ; and he 
passed a great part of his youth in sketching 
the fine scenery round Powerscourt-park. In 
1762 he came to England, and greatly contri- 
buted to the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy, of w'hich he was one of the earliest 
members. He was a faithful delineator of the 
genuine English landscape, the dewy verdure 
o'f w'hicli he perfectly represented. His works 
are to be found in several of the collections of 
the nobility, but principally in those of the 
dukes of Portland and Buccleugh. He died 
at Paddington in 1784, aged fifty-four . — Bryants 
Diet, of Painting. 

BARRET (John, D.D.) vice-provost of 
Trinity college, Dublin. His fame as an anti- 
quary is established by the publication of an 
edition of Saint Mattliew’s gospel, transcribed 
from an ancient manuscript discovered by him 
in the college library, the writing of which had 
been partially erased, and a second written 
across the remains of the first. 'J'his is the 
only copy in the ancient Greek character which 
contains the two first chapters of this gospel ; 
and, as the second wTiting has been deemed 
800 years old, may be considered of great an- 
tiquity. This work, containing a fac> simile of 
the fragments, was publibhed at the expense 
of the university. Many amusing stories are 
told of the penurious habits of this learned 
divine, who is reported to have refused sending 
for medical advice till nearly the last day of 
his life, on the ground of the expense, and at 
length to have consented only on its being sug- 
gested to him, that as his situation was wortJi 
thirteen guineas a day, if a physician could but 
prolong his life twenty-four hours, he would 
yet be a gainer of a doKen. He died Nov. 15, 
1821, leaving behind him upwards of 80,000/. 
the whole of which he bequeathed to charitable 
uses. — Gent. Mag, 

BARRETT (William) a surgeon of Bris- 
tol, who attracted notice in consequence of.his 
connexion with Chatterton, in the early part 
of the literary career of that extraordinaty 
youth, whose professions relating to the ori- 
ginality and authenticity of the Rowley poems 
obtained his confidence and support. Barrett, 
at the period of liis first acquaintance with 
Chatterton about 1768, was engaged in col- 
lecting materials for a history of Bristol ; and 
in this work, published in a quarto volume in 
1788, are given fac-similes of the few frag- 
ments produced as the genuine manuscripts of 
Rowley, Mr Barrett died in 1789. — Ibid. 

BARRINGTON (John Shute, viscount) 
a nobleman distinguished for theological learn- 
ing, was the youngest sm of Benjamin Shuts, 
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merchant. He was barn in 1678, and received 
part of his education at the university of 
Utrecht. On his return to London, he studied 
law in the Inner Temple, and in 1701 dis- 
tinguished himself as a writer in favour of the 
civil rights of the Protestant dissenters, to 
which body he belonged. Being employed by 
lord Somers to engage the Presbyterians of 
Scotland to favour the projected union between 
the two kingdoms, he was in 1708 rewarded 
for his services by the place of commissioner 
of the customs, from which he was removed 
by the Tory ministry of Anne. This depriva- 
tion however was of little consequence, his 
fortune having been secured by the bequest of 
two considerable estates from different persons, 
one of which was left him by Francis Barring- 
ton of Tofts, Esq. whose name he assumed by 
act of parliament. On the accession of George 
1, he was chosen member of parliament for 
Berwick-upon-'l’weed, and in 1720 was raised 
to die peerage by die tide of viscount Barring- 
ton of Ardglass. Unfortunately for himself, 
he became connected with one of the bubbles 
of tliat time, called the Harburgh Ixittery; 
and when the delusion became apparent, he 
W’as in consequence expelled the house of Com- 
mons ; a censure which he scarcely merited, 
as the misconduct seems to have rested prin- 
cipally with the ministry of the electorate of 
Hanover. His opposition to Sir Hubert Wal- 
pole is thought to have produced tins severity ; 
although, according to a passage in the cor- 
respondence of lord Orford, diat minister by 
no means exposed his personal misconduct in 
the transaction so much as he might have done. 
In 1725 lord Barrington published his prin- 
cipal work, entitled “ Miscellanea Sacra,” 2 
vols. 8 VO, since reprinted by his son, afterwards 
bishop of Durham, in 3 vols. 8vo, 1770. This 
work traces the methods taken by the apostles 
to propagate Christianity, of which it has been 
deemed a judicious defence. In the same 
year he published " An Essay on the several 
Dispensations of God to Mankind,” 8vo, and 
was also the author of various other tracts 
relative to toleration in matters of religion. 
He died in 1734, leaving several children, of 
whom five sons had Uie unconunon fortune of 
each rising to high stations respectively in the 
state, the church, the law, the army, and the 
navy; the youngest of them is the present 
bishop of Durham, still surviving (1825) aged 
upwards of ninety. Lord Barrington was tlie 
friend and disciple of Locke, whose senti- 
ments on civil and religious liberty ho stnctly 
adopted. Although bred a Dissenter, and a 
leader of that body, he was also a frequenter 
and communicant of the church of England. — 
Biog. Brit, 

BARRINGTON (Daines) fourth son of 
the first viscount Barrington, distinguished as 
a lawyer, antiquary, and naturalist. lie was 
bom in 1727, and, after preparatory studies at 
Oxford and the Inner Temple, was called to 
the bar. He held several offices previous to 
his being appointed a Welch judge in 1757 ; 
and he was subsequently second justice ofj 
Chester till J78.Swhen he resigned that post, | 
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and thencefoTv*ard lived in retirement, chiefly 
at his chambers in the Ixmer Temple, where 
he died in March 1800. The works of this 
writer are numerous, consisting of papers in 
the Transactions of the Royal and Antiquarian 
societies, of both which learned bodies he was 
j a fellow ; “ Observations on the Statutes, chiefly 
the more Ancient,” &c. 1766, 4to ; an edition 
of Orosius, with the Anglo-Saxon version of 
king Alfred, and an English translation and 
notes, 1773 ; “ Tracts on the Probability of 
reaching the North Pole,” 1775, 4to, occasioned 
by the arctic expedition of captain Phipps, 
afterwards lord Mulgrave. — Gent. Mag. A'l- 
chol*s Lit. Artec, of the 18tk century. 

BAKROS (John de) a Portuguese histo- 
rian, bom at Viseo in 1496, and educated at 
the court of king Emanuel. He was patronized 
by the infant John, who, succeeding his father 
in 152 1 , appointed Barros governor of St George 
de Mina on the coast of Guinea, and afterwards 
made him treasurer of the Indies. He subse- 
quently gave him tlie lordship of Paraiba in 
the Brazils, on condition of his peopling the 
country with Portuguese settlers, which he 
attempted to do, but the fleet which he fitted 
out for that purpose w^as destroyed. He died 
in 1570. Barros is known as the author of a 
“ History of Asia and the Indies,” in four 
decads, three of which were published during 
his life, and the fourth after liis decease. This 
work has been continued by otlier writers: 
the most complete edition is that of ijisbon, 
1736, 3 vols. folio. — Teissier, Eloges des Hornmes 
Havans, b. iii. Moi'eri, 

BARROW (Isaac) an eminent mathema- 
tician and divine, was the son of Mr Thomas 
Barrow, a resiiectable citizen and linen-draper 
of Tendon, in which city he was bom in 1630. 
His childhood gave no presage of his future 
celebrity ; for at the Chsuter-house, where he 
was educated, he was chiefly remaikable for 
fighting and neglect of study. Being removed 
to a school at Felsted in Essex, he began to 
shew some earnest of his future great reputa- 
tion. He W’as subsequently entered a pen- 
sioner of Trinity college, Cambridge, of which 
he W’as chosen a scholar in 1647. 'I'he ejec- 
tion of his uncle, the bishop of St Asaph, 
from his fellowship of Peterhouse, in conse- 
quence of his adherence to the royal party, 
and tlie great losses sustamed by his father in 
tlie same cause, left him in a very unprovided 
condition. His good disposiUon and great at- 
tainments however so won upon his superiors, 
that although he refused to subscribe to the co- 
venant, he was very highly regarded. In 1649 
he W’as elected fellow of his college, and find- 
ing that opinions in church and state opposite 
to his own now prevailed, proceeded some 
length in the study of anatomy, botany, and 
chemistry, with a view to the medical profes- 
sion. lie however changed his mind, and to 
the study of divinity joined that of mathema- 
tics and astronomy, unbending his mind by 
the cultivation of poetry, to which he was al- 
ways much attached. In 1652 he graduated 
M.A. at Oxford, and being disappomted m 
his endeavour to obtain the Greek professor- 
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dlip at Cambridge, engaged in a scheme of 
foreign travfel. He set out in 1655 ; and 
during his absence his first work, an edition 
of Euclid’s Elements, was published at Cam- 
bridge. He visited France and Italy, where 
he embarked for Smyrna ; and the ship in 
wliich he sailed being attacked by an Al- 
gerine corsair, he stood manfully to the guns 
until the enemy was beaten oiF. From Smyrna 
he proceeded to Constantinople, returned in 
1659 by way of Germany and Holland, and 
was soon after episcopally ordained by bishop 
Brownrigg. In 1660 he was elected Greek 
professor at the university of Cambridge, 
without a competitor. At the recommendation 
of Dr Wilkins, afterwards bishop of Chester, 
he was in 1662 chosen geometry professor of 
Gresham college, and in 1 663 the Royal So- 
ciety elected him a member of that body, in 
the first choice after their incorporation. The 
same year he was appointed the first Lucasian 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge, on 
which occasion he delivered an excellent pre- 
fatory lecture, on the utility of mathema- 
tical science. In 1669, on a conscientious 
principle of duty, he determined to give up 
mathematics, and adhere exclusively to divi- 
nity: accordingly, after publishing his cele- 
brated ** Lectiones Optiem,” he resigned his 
chair to a successor worthy of him, the great 
Newton. In 1670 he was created D.D. by 
mandate, and in 1672 tlie king nominated 
him to the mastership of '1 rinity college, ob- 
serving, that he had bestowed it on the best 
scholar in England, He had before this re- 
fused a living, given him with a view to se- 
cure his services as a tutor to the son of the 
gentleman who had it to bestow, because he 
deemed such a contract simoniacal ; and he 
now, with similar conscientiousness, had a 
clause in his patent of master, allowing him 
to marry, erased, because incompatible with 
the intentions of the founder. In 1675 he 
was chosen vice-chancellor of tlie university 
of Cambridge ; but the credit and utility ex- 
pected from his labours were frustrated by an 
untimely death, from a violent fever in May, 
1677, in the forty-seventh year of his age. 
The works of Dr Barrow are of the highest 
class, both as a mathematician and a divine. 
Of the former, the following are the princi- 
pal: 1. Euclidis Elemeiita,” Cantab. 1655, 1 
8vo ; 2. ** Euclidis Data,” Cantab. 1657, 
8vo ; 3. Lectiones Optiem,” Lond, 1669, 
4to ; 4. “ Lectiones Geometric®,” Lond. 
1670, 4to ; 5. Archimedis Opera, Apollonii 
Conicorum, lib. iv ; Theodosii Sphericorum, 
lib. iii ; nova methodo illustrata et succincte 
Demonstrata,” Lond. 1675, 4to ; 6. “ Lectio 
in qua theoremata Archimedis de sphera et 
cylindro per methodum indivisibilium inves- 
tigata,” &c. Lond. 1678, 12mo ; 7. « Mathe- 
uiaticae Lectiones,” Lond. 1683, which latter 
two works were not published till after his 
death ; 8. All his English works, which are ex- 
clusively theological : they were left in M.S., 
and published by Dr Tillotson, in 3 vols. folio, 
Iiond. .683 ; 9. ** Isaaci Barrow Opuscula,” 
Load. 1687, folio. As a mathematician, espe- 
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cially in the higher geometry, Barrow had 
been deemed inferior only to Newton : as a 
divine he was singularly distinguished 
depth and copiousness of thought, and he ss 
exhausted tlie subjects on which he treated in 
his sermons, tliat Charles II used to call him 
an unfair preacher, for leaving nothing to be 
said after him. Le Clerc speaks of his sermons 
as exact dissertations, rattier than addresses to 
the people ; and altliough unusually long, 
they so abound in matter, that his language 
sometimes labours in the expression of it, 
whence his style is occasionally involved and 
parenthetical. Passages of sublime and sini- 
I pie eloquence however not unfreqiiently 
' abound ; and although his divinity is less 
read now than formerly, it is not unfrequently 
resorted to as a mine of excellent thoughts 
and arguments. A fine specimen of his cha- 
racteristic copiousness is quoted by Addison 
from his sermon on “ Vain and idle Tal'.ing,” 
in which the various forms and guises of wit 
are enumerated with a felicity of expression 
which it would be difficult to parallel. Dr 
Barrow was indeed celebrated for his own 
wit, and still more for his personal courage, 
wliich was always remarkable. In exterual 
ap}R}arance he exhibited more of tlie scholar 
than the man of the world ; being short in 
his peison, meagre in his countenance, and 
unnecessarily slovenly in his habits. Diese 
however were but small defects in a man other- 
wise so highly gifted, and so modest, conscien- 
tious, and amiable. Charitable even in bound- 
ed circumstances, altogether disinterested in 
in prosjierity, and serene and contented in all 
fortunes, he was at once the divine and phi- 
losopher, leaving little property other than his 
books, and tlie reputation of being one of tho 
greatest ornaments to his country. — Biog, Brit, 
Atkin s G, Bing, 

BARRUEL (Aucitstin) a French eccle- 
siastic and man of letters, of some eminence 
durmg the French Revolution. He commenced 
liis literary career in 1 774 with an ode on the 
accession of Louis XVI, and soon after asso- 
ciated himself with Freron in the composition 
of the ** Annee Literaire.” In 1788 he became 
editor of “ Le Journal Ecclesiastique,” which 
he carried on till .Inly 1792. As tlie principles 
he advocated were opposed to the llevolution 
and the alterations made in the ecclesiastical 
establishment, he rendered himsell obnoxious 
to the ruling powers ; and, after a temporary 
concealment in Paris, he made his escape to 
England. Here in 1794 he published his 
** History of the French Clergy during the 
Revolution and in 1796 appeared the first 
two volumes of the work by which he is best 
known, “ Memoirs for a History of Jacobinism, 
Impiety, and Anarchy,” the remaining part of 
which followed some years after. It is an 
exaggerated and highly coloured production, 
excusable possibly on account of the author’s 
education, profession, and party, but upon which 
little reliance can be placed for facts not other- 
wise substantiated. He returned to France in 
1802, and died there, Oct. 5, 1820, at tbn age 
of seventy-nine.— JMbntkiy Mag, 
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BARKY (Gxrald) usually styled Giraldus 
Cambrensis, was born at Pembroke in South 
Wales, about iX46, being descended from a 
family allied to the princes of the country. 
After an early education at home» he was sent 
to France for improvement, and on his return 
home obtained various ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. At thirty yeais of age he was chosen 
biahop of St David’s, in succession to his un- 
cle ; b»t, satisfied tliat king Henry II would 
not confirm the election of a native Welsh- 
man, he declined the preferment. He tlien 
returned to Paris, in order to study civil and 
canon law, and returning in 1180, was en- 
trusted with the administration of the see of 
St David’s for tliree or four years, on the tu- 
multuary expulsion of the bishop. In 1184, 
Henry II appointed him his cha]dain, and at- 
tended much to his advice on Welsh affairs. 
The next year he accompanied pnnce John 
to Ireland, and was offered the united sees of 
Ferns and I^ighlin ; but disapproving of the 
measures of John, he again declined the pre- 
ferment, and chiefly occupied himself in col- 
lecting materials for his ** Topogra})hy of Ire- 
land.” lletuniing to Wales in 1187, he assi- 
duously employed himself in v^Titing that work, 
and when it was finished, went to Oxford, and 
jiuhhcly recited it for three days running, 
duiing which lie sumptuously feasted the mem- 
bers of the univeibity, the citizens, soldiers, 
inhabitants, and poor. In 1188 he aicoinpa- 
iiied the primate iialdvMU in a tour through 
AVales, to preach up the crus«ule ; tlie best re- 
sult of which journey was his “ Itinerary of 
Wales.” Duiing the expedition of llicliard 1, 
he was of much assistance to \Villiaiu l^ong- 
champ, bishop of Ely, in the management 
of Wales, but upon some disgust he retired 
from court, and spent six years at Lincoln in 
study and in WTiting. lie w'as afterwards 
much engaged in an endeavour to become 
bishop of St David’s, always the chief object 
of his ambition ; but he was defeated after 
much anxiety and vexation. In 12L) he might 
have been nominated to that see, but refused 
it on the jiroffeied terms, and soon after re- 
tired into a monastery, wdiere he died about 
1220. Ills printed works are, 1. ** Topogra- 
phia iribenn.i*,” 1()02 ; 2. *' Hisloria Valici- 
nalis lie expiiguatione Hibernia*,” lo02, which 
two woiks are in Hollinslied and Camden ; 
3. ‘Mtincrarum Cambria*,” J!)85, 8vo, of 
which a translation w’as published by Sir R. 
Colt lloare, 2 vols, 4to, 180() ; 4. ** lie Lau- i 
dibiis Cambrorum,” 8vo, 1 j8^) ; 5. “Gemma 
Ecclesiastica,” 1.549, 8vo ; tl. “ Liber secun- 
dus de descriptione Wallia*,” published by 
AVharton m his “ Anglia Sacra.” Resides 
these w’orks, tliere are many of his MSS. in 
the various public libraries, one of which, in 
exposure of view*s of the monks, whom he 
detested, is very remarkable. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis deserves credit for his literary indus- 
try, and the variety of his writings ; but al- 
though some of his descriptions are not void 
of a degree of eloquence, his general style 
is puerile, affected, and full of quibbles and 
conceits. His judgment was also exceedingly 
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weak, his credulity being extreme, and his 
accounts stuffed witli all sorts of propneci**f 
and fables of Merlin and similar impostors. 
Many errors and falsehoods have been de- 
tected in his two works on Ireland ; and it 
is to be lamented that so much industry and 
perseverance was not accompanied with a 
more powerful understanding. — Biog, Brit, 
BARRY (James T.) This eccentric and 
celebrated artist w^s born at Cork in 174]^ 
being the son of a shipmaster who traded froit 
that port to England. It was the intention cA 
his father that he sliould succeed him in his 
calling ; but his decided inclination for draw- 
ing induced his parents to allow him to follow 
the bent of his inclinations, and he wras edu- 
cated at the academy of IMr W’est of Duhlm. 
Whore, at the age of twenty-tw'o, he gained the 
prize for the best historital work, by his pic- 
ture of St Patrick landing in Ireland. By 
the kindness of ]\lr Burke, he w'as enabled to 
visit Italy, w’here he studied four years, and 
W’as made a member of the Clementini aca- 
demy of Bologna. He returned to England in 
1770 : the next year he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy his Adam and Eve, and in 
1772 his V'ciius Anadyomene, a picture which 
has been the most admired of all his works. 
In 1775 he published “ An Inquiry into the 
real and imagina^ obsti notions to the inciease 
of the Alts in England,” in answ’cr to abbe 
\V inckelman, who deemed the English inca- 
pable of any great progress in art, from llieir 
“ iiatuial doimeucy in genius, and the un- 
favourable temperature of their cimiate.” He 
soon after made his celebrated proposal ixj the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, to paint 
gratuitously a senes of pictures allegorically 
illustrative of the culture and progress of hu- 
man knowledge. This work he accomplished 
in three years, without assistance, and while 
enduring no small anxiety from the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances, which however 
I were produced in a great degree by his singu- 
lar w’aywardness and ecceutncity. In 1777 
he was made a Royal Academician, and in 
1780 professor of painting, w’hiili situation 
he lost in 1799, in consequence of his extreme 
anxiety to induce the Academy lo appropriate 
the receipt of the exhibitions to the formation 
of a gallery of old masters for the use of 
the pupils. This public spirited plan suited 
neitlier the interests or view's of an influential 
body of the Academicians ; nor was the intem- 
perate manner of Mr Barry of a nature to 
remove their objections. The division ended 
by his expulsion from the professor’s chair, 
and ultimately from tlie Academy itself ; which 
proceedings were laid before king George HI, 
and approved of by him. Soon sifter, tlie can 
of Buchan set on foot a subscription for bin 
which amounted to about 1 ,000/. ith this 
sum it was intended to purchase an aimmty 
w'hen the object of tlie bounty was ^ized 
with a pleuritic fever, w’hich earned him otf 
on tlie 22d Feb. 1806, aged sixty-five. He 
was a painter of unquestionable talentE an4 
of original genius, but was never able eithet 
to accomplish w’hat ho projected, or to prae 
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6ce w^t he professed ; added to which, his passed through more than thirty editions, af- 
enthusiasm was marked by peculiarities wltich fording a striking instance of the transitory 
someomes assumed the appearance of un> triumph of false taste. Du Bartas was in the 
soundness of mind. Towards the close of life service of Henry IV, who employed him in 
he was doubtless occasionally deranged. His several embassies. He died in 1591. — Nouv. 
works are collected in S vols. 4to, 1809, of Diet. HisU 

which his lectures are deemed the most ho~ BARTH (John) a celebrated sea-captain in 
nourable to his abilities. — Li/s prejiied to his the service of France, was bom at Dunkirk in 
Works, Bryan* s Diet, of Painters. 1651, being the son of a fisherman, and him- 

BARRY (Sprancer) an English actor self brought up to the same humble calling 
of distinguished eminence, the contemporary He was entirely uneducated, and rough ii. his 
and rival of Garrick. His peculiar merits as manners and appearance, but signalized him- 
a hero of the buskin were derived in a great self by so many daring and singular acts, in 
measure from the natural endowments of a privateering against the Dutch and English, 
fine person, melodious voice, and most pleas- that he made himself the terror of the narrow 
ing address. When Garrick was in the height seas. He was at length taken into the French 
of his fame, Barry appeared on the stage of navy, and by degrees raised higher in com- 
Covent Garden. The tragedy of Romeo and mand, until in 1692 he was made commodore 
Juliet was acted at that theatre and at Drury of a squadron of seven frigates and a fire-ship. 
Lane, for a vast number of nights successively ; With this force he passed through an English 
Barxy performed the principal character at and Dutch fleet which was blocking the har- 
Covent Garden, and Garrick at Drury Lane, hour of Dunkirk ; took and destroyed a great 
The public at first crowded to see the rival number of merchantmen ; and making a de- 
actors ; but were so satiated by the repetition scent near Newcastle, burnt 200 houses, and 
of the piece, that both houses were at length returned triumphantly to port with prizes to a 
almost deserted. 'I'lie following epigram was great amount. Various other distinguished 
made on this occasion ; services followed ; but his greatest action was 

“ What Play to-night,** says angry Ned, in 1694, when, being sent with six ships of 
As from his bed he rouses, — war to escort home a fleet of com vessels, he 

•* Romeo, again*” and scratch’d his head-'- found them captured by a Dutch squadron of 
** A plague on both your houses.** eight ships of war, which he attacked n^dthout 

Barry, who was a native of Dublin, after- iiesitation, took tine admiral’s ship and two 
wards became proprietor of a theatre in that more, and recovered all the prizes. For this 
city ; in wliich situation he lost a great deal action he was ennobled, but always remained 
of property. Returning to London, he died in a rough and uncultivated tar. W hen taken to 
January 1777, aged fifty-eight. See Craw- court by the chevalier Forbin, the head of the 
FORD. — Davis's Life of Garrick. marine, whom the courtiers on this occasion 

BARSANTl (Francesco) a native of called a bear-leader, John is said to have worn 
Lucca, bom in 1690. Having early attained breeches of cloth of gold, most uncomfortably 
to a considerable proficiency in music, he ac- lined with cloth of silver. “ John Barth,” 
companied his countryman Geminiani to Lon- said the King, ** 1 have made you a commo- 
don in 1714. While on this side the channel, dore.** “ You have done right, sire,** replied 
he visited Scotland, and gave great effect to John. This answer exciting tlie mirth of those 
much of its national music by adapting bases around, Louis, whose presence of mind in the 
to popular airs. Several of his earlier comfK>- way of dignity and good manners seldom for- 
sitions evince considerable knowledge of his sook him, calmly observed, that the reply of 
art.— Biog. Diet, of Mus. Barth was that of a man who felt his own 

BARTAS (William de Saluste, sieur du) value, and intended to give new proofs of it. 
a famous French poet of the sixteenth century. His t^ent was for prompt and daring enter- 
He was a soldier by profession, and, accord- prises, rather than for extensive and compil- 
ing to De Thou, an amiable man, of dis- cated command ; and he was employed accord- 
tinguished honour and probity, who wrote ingly. He died in 1702, aged fifty-one. — Ibid, 
merely for his own amusement those works BARTHE (Nicholas 'L'homas) a French 
which obtained for him a very high degree of dramatist, bom at Marseilles in 1733. lie was 
temporary celebrity. The principal production educated under the fathers of the Oratory, and 
of Du Bartas is entitled, ** Divine Weeks and on leaving college, obtained a prize from the 
Works.** It is a kind of general survey of academy of Marseilles, of which he subse- 
nature, and abounds in far-fetched thoughts, quently was chosen a member. He was in- 
absurd metaphors, and bombastic phraseology: tended for the legal profession; but giving 
the poem is however occasionally illuminated way to his inclination, he went to Paris, and 
by spfurks of genius, which only serve to ren- commenced a writer for the theatre. In 1764 
der more visible the bad taste which predomi- he produced an afterpiece called ** L’Ama- 
nates in the composition. Joshua %lvester teur,** which was well received, as likewise 
in the reign of James I published an Eng- was another drama, entitled *• Fausses Infidi- 
lish translation of this poem, in a style and lit6s.*’ He wrote two other pieces, which 
manner well adapted to afford a notion of the were less successful, aud afterwards trans- 
prominent features of the original. The work lated Ovid’s “ Art of Love,” and published 
of Du Bartas appeared in most European Ian- poetical epistles, and other works in versob 
guages, and witliin the space of sU years lie died in 1785«— /6td. 
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BAKTHELEMl (John James, abb4) a found himself, by tlie suppression of places and 
distinguished literary character, was bom in pensions, suddenly reduced to strict necessa- 
1716 at Cassis, a sea-port in Provence, of a i ries, at a time when old age bad brought with 
family settled at Aubagne in that neighbour- | it tlie usual accession of iniirmities. Pos- 
hood, and much respected. At twelve years sessed of that calm constitutional tempera- 
of age he was sent to school at Marseilles, ment, which is far beyond riches, he bore 
from which he was transferred to the seminary tliis change without complaint, and even with 
of the Jesuits, where he ultimately received gaiety. In 1788 appeared his celebrated work, 
the tonsure. Nut being satisfied with the ** llie Travels of the Younger Anacharsis,*’ 
course of application in this establishment, he which had occupied him for a period of tliirty 
formed to himself an additional plan of private years. It was received with universal ap- 
study, comprehending the Greek, Chaldean, plause, and procured him an entrance into the 
and Hebrew languages, which he pursued with French Academy by acclamation. In 1790 he 
a degree of ardour that brought on a dangerous was offered the vacant post of king’s hbra- 
illuess. While thus engaged, he became ac- rian, which he declined, deeming himself in- 
quainted with a young Maronitc then resident adequate to the requisite duties ; but he still 
at Marseilles, by whose assistance he learned continued to employ himself in the cabinet of 
the Arabic language ; and such was liis pro- medals, which under his superintendence had 
ficieucy, that he enabled himself to comimt to increased in number from 20,000 to 40,000 
memory and deliver several Arabic sermons to In 1792 the failure of his strength became 
a body of Arabian and Armenian catliolics at manifest, and it was at this moment that 
Marseilles. Having finished his studies, he himself, his nephews, and several other per- 
retired to liis family at Aubagne, but passed a sons, were denounced as aristocrats by one of 
great part of his time with M. Cary, who pos- the miserable wretches of that gloomy period, 
sessed a choice cabinet of medals, and m whose called Duby, a clerk belonging to the library, 
society he seems to have imbibed that predi- whom the abl>e had never even seen. Bemg 
lection for Uie study of ancient history and arrested at the house of Madame de Choiseid 
literature, by which he was afterwards so much in September 1793, he was conducted to the 
distinguished. In 1744 he went to Pans with prison of J^es JMagdelonettes, and submitted 
a letter of recommendation to M. Boze, keeper to this indignity with his usual serenit\ , and 
of the royal medals, with whom he was soon a cell being prepared for him, retired quietly 
formally associated in tlie care and arrange- to repose. Madame de Choiseul and her 
ment of the cabinet. In 1747 he was elected fnends so rapidly interested themselves to get 
associate of the Academy of Inscriptions, and the order reversed, tliat he was released the same 
on the death of ]M. de Boze succeeded him as evening by the Committee, who, ashamed of the 
keeper of the king’s medals. In the succeed- transaction, asserted that the arrest had taken 
ing year M. de Stamville, afterwards duke de place without their knowledge. Soon after, by 
Choiseul, being appointed ambassador to Home, way of reparation, he was off ered the place of 
invited tlie abbe to accompany him. His en- hbrarian m chief, but successfully pleaded his 
gagement would not allow him to attend the age and infirmities. He lived on however 
ambassador in his journey, but he joined him until April 30, 1795, on which day he was 
at Rome in tlie autumn, and after being pre- reaibng Horace, until the book fell from his 
sented to pope Benedict XIV, made the tour of cold hands, and, apparently yieldmg to sleep, 
Naples. Here he viewed the subterraneous he expired unobserved in the commencement 
treasures of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and of his eightieth year. I’he person of Barthe- 
distinguished himself on his return to Home lemi was large and well proportioned ; and his 
by a new and ably supported explanation of features, according to an excellent bust of him 
tlie famous Mosaic at Palestrina, which lie by Houdon, admirably expressed the antique 
was of opinion related not to Sylla, but to the simplicity and candour of his character. In 
emperor Adrian. When M. de Stain ville, many respects he resembled the best of the 
then duke of Choiseul, became minister in philsoi»hicalcharactersof that Greece which he 
1768, one of his first cares was to provide for so much admired. The works of the abbe 
the abbe, whose moderation was more than Barthelemi published separately are — 1. “ Lea 
gratified by several successive pensions and Amours de Carite et de Polydore,’* 1760 and 
the place of secretary-general of the Swiss. 1796 ; 2. ** Lettre sur quelques monumens 
When in 1771 Choiseul was banished to his Pheniciens,’* 1766, 4to ; 3. “ Entretiens sur 
seat at Chantcloup, to make way for Aigmllon, I’Etat de la Musiqiie Grecque, au quatrieme 
Barthelemi follow'ed him ; and on the duke’s Siecle,” 1777, 8vo; 4. “ Voyage du Jeune 
dismissal, resolved to resign liis place of secre- Anacharsis,** 3 vols. 4to— -7 vols. 8vo, 1788 ; 
tary. Advised by the duke to go to court 5 . A portion of a vast medallic history, under 
and give it up in person, on his unalterable the title of “ I’aleographie Numisniatique,’ 
resolution to retreat with liis patron, he was 3 vols. folio; 6. “Discours pronopce al’Acade- 
allowed to retain a pension of 10,000 livres on mie Fraiifaise,” 1789, 4to; “ 7. Voyage en 
the appointment. At this time his income Italie 8. “ Dissertation sur une Inscription 
was 35,000 livres per annum, which he ex- Greque,” 1792, 8vo; 9. “ CEuvres diverse^ 
pended in kindness to men of literature, in the published by St Croix, 17S)3, 2 vols. 8^0* 
advantageous settlement of his nephews, and these are to be added many ^ 

in the increase of his library. After thus of classical antiquity, in die Mmoirs of tiw 
spending nearly twenty years of his life, he Academy. — Life by the Duke de mvemm* 
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BARTHELEMON (Francis Hifpoutb)! 
a celebrated musical composer and Tiolin- 
player, bom at Bordeaux in 1741, author of 
“Le Fleuve Scamandre,” ** Pelopicla,” and 
other operas. Coining to London in 1 765, this 
last-named production of his was so well received 
that Garrick engaged him immediately to set 
several dramatic pieces for his theatre. Among 
others, tlie “ Peep behind tlie Curtain,” which 
had a run of a hundred and eight nighte in one 
season, and general Burgoyne’s ** Maid of the 
Oaks,” brought out in 1774, are indebted to 
him for their music. An anecdote is told of 
the commencement of this engagement, sin- 
gularly illustrative of the rapidity with which 
he was in tlie habit of comjiosing. At tlieir 
first interview, Garrick, having questioned him 
as to his ability in setting English words, took 
a pen and wrote down the words of a song to 
be introduced in the “ Country Girl.” Bar- 
thelemoD in the meanwhile, looking over his 
shoulder, wrote dowm the notes as fast as the 
ether composed his verses. ** There, Sir, is my 
song,” at length cried the manager. “ And 
there. Sir, is the music to it,” returned the 
composer. An invitation to dinner was the 
consequence of this unexpected display of 
talent, at which Dr .lohnson ivas present, and 
commenced an acquaintance of long duration 
with the musician, 'llie illiberahty of the 
manager however soon disgusted him with the 
stage, for which he wrote no more. He was 
afterwards engaged as leader at the Opera- 
house for several seasons, where his execution 
and taste were much admired, especially in 
his adagio movements, and as a performer of I 
Corelli’s solos. Ilis wife (Miss Young) was | 
also possessed of much musical talent. She 
composed an anthem and a set of hymns for 
the Magdalen and Asylum chapels. M Bar- 
thelemon died in London in 1808, at an ad- 
vanced age. — Btog. Diet, of Mus. 

BARTHOLIN K. 'i'here were several mem- 
bers of this family, whose medical celebrity 
commenced with Caspar Bartholine, who 
filled the medical chair at Copenhagen eleven 
years ; when, in consequence of a vow made 
during a severe illness, he dedicated himself 
exclusively to divinity, and was apjiointed pro- 
fessor of theology in the same university, lie 
had been much distinguished as an anatomist, 
and wrote ** Institutiones Anatomic%,” and 
other works. He died in 1629. Thomas 
Bartholine, son of the preceding, was bom 
at Copenhagen in 1616, and took his doctor’s 
degree in medicine at Basil in 1645. Return- 
ing to Copenhagen, he was first made professor 
of mathematics, but in 1648 obtained the ana- 
tomical chair, which he filled with much repu- 
tation. The first knowledge of the lymphatics 
is ascribed by most English writers to Joliffe ; 
but as he wrote nothing on the subject, ana- 
tomists generally divide the honour between 
Rudbeck and Thomas Bartlioline, the former 
of whom first saw and demonstrated tlie vessels, 
while Bartholine first clearly understood their 
course, and named and described them. His 
earliest work on this subject, entitled “ Vasa 
Lymphaticos nuper in animantibus inventa et 
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hepatis ex^uiae,” appeared in 165S, and 
Involved him in much controvert. He pur* 
sued his anatomical studies veiy assiduously, 
and published a variety of works on the science, 
of which the principal is, “ Historise Anato- 
micie” in six centuries, printed from 1654 to 
1 661. Thomas Bartlioline was among the first 
who received and defended the Harveian doc- 
trine of the circulation of the blood. The 
fruits of his correspondence, entitled ** Kpisto- 
larum Medicinalium,” abound with curious 
and interesting matter. He died in 1680, 
leaving four sons and three daughters. All the 
sons were brought up to literature, and obtained 
professorships. Caspar, the eldest, was his 
successor in the anatomical chair ; Thomas, 
miother son, wrote several pieces on Danish 
history and antiquities ; and Maroari't, one 
of the daughters, acquired great reputation in 
the Danish language by her poetry. I'liere 
were also other members of this family who 
more or less distinguished themselves by their 
talents and writings. — Moreri, Haller^Jiib.Anat, 
BARlHOLOMAiUS, an ancient English 
author, who wrote a treatise on music as early 
as the year 1366. Sir J. Hawkins, in his 
History of Music, owns his obligations to the 
writer for his memoirs of the state of tlie art 
during the dark ages. His work is principally 
valuable for the description he gives of the 
musical instruments in use in his time . — Sir J, 
Hawkins' J/tsl. of Mus, 

BARTLKMAN (J.) the most celebrated 
bass singer of his day, educated under Dr 
Cooke, and brought up in the choirs of tlie 
Chapel Royal and Westminster abbey. His 
first appearance as a professional singer was at 
the concerts at Freemasons’ Hall, where the 
singular compass and sweetness of his fine 
baritone voice raised him at once to tlie top of 
Ills profession. He w'as immediately engaged 
at the Ancient Concerts, and eventually be- 
came one of the proprietors and conductors at 
the Hanover-square rooms. He died in 1820, 
and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
abbey, most of his professional associates of 
eminence attending the funeral. 'I’here is a 
handsome tablet erected to his memory near 
the spot of his interment. — Biog, Diet, of Mus, 
BARTOLO, a lawyer of the 14tli century, 
so famous among his contemporaries as to have 
been distinguished by the pompous titles of 
Light and Star of Jurisconsults, Master of 
Truth, Lamp of Right, Guide -of the Blind, &c. 
He was bom in tlie territory of Ancona, and, 
after studying at Perugia and Bologna, was 
made professor of law at Pisa. He afterwards 
occupied the same post in the university of 
Perugia, where he probably passed the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1355 he was honoured 
with tlie titles of imperial counsellor and do- 
mestic commensal by the emperor Charles IV. 
He died in 1359, aged forty-six. His works^ 
consisting of 10 vols. folio, contain much learned 
research, relating principally to legal topics. — 
MoreH, Aikin^s G, Biog. 

BARTOLI (Peter Sanctus) a celebrated 
Roman engraver of tlie 18 th century. He 
executed the plates for the following works 
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relating to ancient art : ** Colonna Trajana,*' 
iblio ; ** Le Piiture antiche nel Sepolcro de* 
Nasoni nella Via Flaminia/’ 1680, folio ; ** Ro- 
manse Maraitudmis Moniimenta/* folio ; ** An- 
tiquissimi virgiliani Codicis Fragmenta,” folio ; 
" Antichi Sepolcri Romani ed Ktruschi/’ folio ; 
Museum Odescalcum/* 2 toIs. folio ; a col- 
lection of Ancient Paintings, &c. Baitoli died 
at Rome in 1727 . — HeinecketitDicUdes Artistes, 

BARTOLI (Daniel) a Bolognese, or as 
some say born at Ferrara, author of an ela- 
borate history of the Society of Jesuits, of 
which order he was a member. This work, 
which was written in very pure Italian in six 
folio volumes, was afterwards translated by 
(jianuini into the Latin language. In 1680 
he published a very ingenious and scientific 
treatise on hannonics, entitled “ Del suono de 
Tremore Armonici e dell IJdito,” which formed 
the basis of several later dissertations on 
acoustics. He died at Rome in 1685, m bis 
seventy-seventh year. — Burneif's Hist, of Mus. 

BARTOLO/ZI (Fuancis) an eminent en- 
graver, was boni in 1728 at Florence, where 
his father was a silversmith. He w'as intend- 
ed for the same business, but in his employ- 
ment of tlie graver displayed so much taste and 
execution, that he was placed at the Floren- 
tian academy, under Gaetano Biagio and Jg- 
na/io Hugford. Here he had for a fellow pu- 
pil Giovanni Cipriani, with wdiom lie formed 
a friendship which lasted through life. After 
a su^'cessful app)i«.ation to painting for turee 
years, he was articled to .losejih Wagner of 
Venice, who em])K)}ed him too much in the 
execution of ^\ork8 from inferior masters, al- 
though he at the same time contrived to com- 
plete se’^eral jiieces of his own drawing. 
When this engagement was expired, he mar- 
ried a \'enetian lady of a good family, and ac- 
cepted the invitation of cardinal iiottari to 
repair to Rome, v/liere he engraved liis fine 
plates from the life of St Nilus, and the heads 
of painters for a new edition of N'asari. Not 
meeting with the encouragement that he ex- 1 
pected, he returned to Venice, where Mr. 
Dalton, librarian to George Hi, employed 
him to engrave some of the drawings of Guer- 
cino and. pleased with the execution of them, 
offered him oDO/. per annum to accompany 
him to Kngland, and w'oi k on his account. 
Under this engagement lie completed his beau- 
tiful collection of Guercinos. Advised to ter- 
minate it, by his countryman Giardini, he 
then worked on his own account and for the 
booksellers, particularly Mr Boydell. He 
was highly distinguished for the elegance of 
his designs for the benefit tickets of the higher 
performers of the Opera-house ; and heanng 
that the celebrated Strange said he could exe- 
cute nothing else, in a fat of emulation he pro- 
duced his Clytie, and Virgin and C hild, from 
A. Carracci and Carlo Dolci. About tliis 
time tliG red dotted or chalk manner became 
prevalent; and Bartolozzi contrived to execute 
it so beautifully as to assist in seducing tlie 
public taste from the superior and legitimate 
atyie of the line. When the Royal Academy 
was instituted, he was elected one of the mem- 
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I hers as a painter, and might have made a for- 
I tune by his labours ; but, with much spontaneous 
j liberality and generosity to others, he appears 
to have been careless in respect to pecuniary 
I acquirement, and in consequence was induced 
in 1802 to accept an invitation from the Piince 
Regent of Portugal, to suiierintend a school of 
engravers at Lisbon, witli a pension 1002. 
per annum, a handsome house, and the pro- 
duce of the engravings. It is said a pension 
of 400/. was offered to him to remain in Kng. 
land ; but that he W'ould accept it only on condi- 
tion tliat government would explain the matter 
to the Pnnee Regent of Portugal, 1’his inter- 
ference being deemed improper, he proceeded 
with his intention, and bade England farewell 
I in his seventy-fifth year. He was received at 
Lisbon with great distinction, and executed 
I several fine engravings there in a wonderful 
manner, considering his great age. He died 
in tliat capital in his eighty-eighth ye«r, leaving 
a wife and a son, to whom, and a favourite pupil, 
he left his small property in equal divisions. 
Few artists have reached so distinguished a 
rank in the profession as Bartoloz/i, and that 
in every species of engraving. liis etcliings 
in inutation of the diawiugs of the great mas- 
ters, admirably rc*present the character and 
spirit of tlie oiiginals ; an<l his IMarlborough 
gems, musical tickets, and pnius for Boy- 
dell’s Shakspeare, exhibit exquisite proofs of 
taste and execution. He w^as so generous as 
to finish a plate left incomjiJete by ByJand, at 
the request of that unha^ipy man while under 
sentence of death for foigery, and exhibited 
many other traits of a humane and benev jlent 
diaracter. Among the pu{>ils of Bartolozzi 
were Sherwin, Tompkins, (dieescman, John 
and Francis \ andramini, and many more. Uia 
son, now also deceased, was a musician in 
London. — Gent. Mag, Orig, Com, 

BARTON (KLi’/Aiitiii) commonly called 
the “ Holy Maid of Kent,’ w’as first known 
ill the character of a servant girl at Aldington 
m Kent, in 1525. Some hysterical fats of an 
uncommon kind induced ignorant people to 
think she was inspired. Masters, tlie parson 
of the place, wnth a view' to prop up tlie de- 
clining cause of Rome, resolved to set her up 
for a })ro{)lietess , and under his tuition she 
acted her part so w'cll, that even Sir I’homas 
More, bishop Fisher, and arham, archbishop 
ot Canterbur)', were so weak as to be led to 
imagine something extraordinary in the case. 
\\ arham appointed a commission, which being 
composed of monks and ecclesiastics, con- 
curred in support of the imposture. She had 
HOW' become a nun ;-and for some time her in- 
structors were satisfied that she should urge in 
her trances the use and importance of the 
Romish doctrines. At length however tliey 
ventured to set her upon diiect censures of the 
King’s divorce from Catharine of Arragon and 
marriage w'ltli Ann Boleyii. Henry \ HI wm 
not of a temper to endure gambols of this kind, 
and in consecjuence ordered the apprehension 
of Barton and her accomplices, who all, upon 
examination by the star-chamber, confessed 
tlie imposture, which they publicly confirmed 
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before the people at Paul’a Cross. The ma- 
chinatiotts of a party to induce them to retract^ 
sealed their fate ; a bill was passed in Parlia- 
ment attainting them of high treason ; and 
Elizabeth Barton and five of her accomplices 
were hanged at Tyburn in April, 1534. The 
nun, a simple ignorant woman, acknowledged 
the justice of her sentence, although some 
Catholu; writers have been strongly inclined to i 
make her and her companions martyrs of the 
church of Rome.p— Iliog. Brit, 

BARTON (Benjamin Smith) professor of 
the theory and practice of medicine in the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was bom in 
1766, and was the son of an episcopal cler- 
gyman, his mother being the sister of David 
Rittenhouse, the famous American mathema- 
tician. He studied at the college of Pensyl- 
vania ; and while a pupil there, he accompa- 
nied his uncle Rittenhouse and the other com- 
missioners appointed by government to settle 
the boundary line west of Pennsylvania. He 
afterwards went to study physic at Edinbui^h, 
and then passed a few months in London, 
where in 1787 he published a small tract, en- 
titled “ Observations on some parts of Natural 
History ; to which is prefixed an Account 
of some considerable vestiges of an ancient 
date, which have been discovered in different 
parts of North America.” He next went to 
the university of Gottingen, where he took 
the degree of M. D. After three years ab- 
sence, he returned to Philadelphia, and com- 
menced practice as a physician. He was soon 
after chosen member of the American Philoso- 
phical Society in that city, of which he be- 
came one of the vice-presidents. In 1789 he 
was appointed the first professor of natural 
history and botany in the college of Phila- 
delphia. On the (leath of Dr Rush, he suc- 
ceeded him as medical professor. He was 
not long after seized with dropsy in the chest ; 
in hopes of relieving which he took a voyage 
to France and England, but in vain, for he died 
of that disease December 19, 1815. He was 
the author of several fiapers relating to natural 
histoiy, published in the *• Transactions of the 
Amencan Philosophical Society,” which are 
valuable for the information they afford. — 
Monthly Mag. 

BASEDOW (John Bernabd) a native of 
Hamburgh, whose novel plans of education 
attracted as much attention in Germany in 
tlie latter part of the last century, as that of 
Joseph Lancaster did more recently in Eng- 
land. This projector, who was the son of a 
peruke-maker, studied theology at Leipsic, 
after which he returned to Hamburgh about 
1746. He became tutor to the son of a gen- 
tleman at Berghorst in Holstein ; and subse- 
quently was chosen professor of moral philoso- 
phy and the belles lettres at Soroe in Den- 
mark. Here he was patronized by count 
Bemstorff j but incurring the charge of hete- 
rodoxy, on account of tlie opinions delivered 
in his lectures, he was removed from Soroe to 
the gymnasium of Altona. His waitings, 
while in this situation, increased the prejudice 
vihich had been excited against him to such a 
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degree, that the people began to talk of ston- 
ing him, and for a long time he was afraid to 
appear in public. These circumstances proba- 
bly, in some measure, induced him to turn his 
attention from religious controversy to a sub- 
ject of more practical importance. In 1767 
he drew up a plan for an improved mode of 
education; after which he issued proposals 
for publishing an “ Elementary Book of Know- 
ledge,” for which he solicited subscriptioiis. 
I’he public curiosity was excited, and he ob- 
tained contributions to tlie amount of 15,000 
rix dollars, of which sum 1,000 were advanced 
by the empress of Russia. In 1770 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his Metliodical 
Book,** for the use of fathers and mothers of 
families ; and, soon after, the first part of his 
“ Elementary Book,” with 50 copper-plates. 
This was translated into Latin and French ; 
as also was his grand treatise, in four volumes, 
with 100 plates, which appeared in 1774 
with the title of “ Elementary Work,'* to 
distinguish it from the former. Towards the 
close of the same year, he opened a seminary 
for carrying his scheme into execution, at 
Dessau. He gave it tlie appellation of Phi- 
lanthrnjnnum, and being supported by the pa- 
tronage of the prince of Anhalt Dessau, he 
conducted it for some time with tolerable suc- 
cess. like other speculators he seems to 
have been more capable of forming plans than 
executing them. Disputes Tvith his associates 
I and other causes induced him to withdraw 
entirely from the Philanthropinum in 1778 ; 
and it was aftenii'ards conducted by others. 
Basedow at lengtli removed to Magdeburg, 
where he employed himself in educating chil- 
dren; and ill that city he died in 1790, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. He pub- 
lished a great many works, besides those al- 
ready mentioned. A French w'riter observes, 
that Basedow effected a revolution in the edu- 
cation and instruction of youth, for which he 
established a new and ingenious philosophical 
system. Many excellent teachers were form- 
ed in the school which he founded ; and his 
method has liad a marked influence on the 
progress of letters in Germany. — Aikin*s G. 
Biog 

I BASHUYSEN (Henuy James \^an) a 
I learned divine and critic in the Oriental lan- 
guages. He was a native, of llanau, where 
his father was a clergyman of tlie Dutch 
church. After having completed his studies, 
he was appointed professor of the Oriental 
languages and ecclesiastical history in the 
gynmasium of Hanau. He afterwards occu- 
pied a similar situation at Zerbst, where he 
died in 1758, aged seventy-nine. About tlie 
year 1709 he set up a printing-office in his 
own house, at which he printed many valua- 
ble ATorks on Hebrew literature, consisting of 
his own productions, and new editions of rab- 
binical authors. — Aikin*s G. Biog. 

BASIL (St) an eminent father of the 
church, was bom A.D. 3!?6, at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. His father had him instnicted in 
the principles of polite literature, and he 
seems in the first instance to have been a pro- 
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feiMf of rhetoric and a pleader* Induced to 
yiait the monaateries in the deserts of Egypt, 
the austerities of these misguided solitaries so 
impressed his imagination, that he himself 
sought a similar xetreat in the province of 
Pontus. He was ordained priest by Eusebius, 
the bishop of his native city, upon whose 
death he succeeded to the same dignity. In 
this station he assumed the part of Athanasius, 
in defence of the doctrine of tlie Trinity, 
which much irritated the Arian emperor 
Valens, who, however, did nothing more than 
threaten and request, 'fhe remainder of the 
life of this eminent prelate was taken up in 
endeavours to reconcile the three hypostases, 
in which, of course, he did not succeed. In 
point of literary and intellectual qualifications, 
Basil excels most of the fathers, his style be- 
ing pure, elegant, and dignified ; and, inde- 
pendently of his extensive erudition, he argues 
with more force and closeness, and interprets 
scripture more naturally than other writers of 
his class. The best modem edition of his 
works is that of the Benedictines, Gamier 
and Morand, Paris, 3 vols. folio, 1721 to 1730. 
— Dupin, Gibbon, Nouv, Diet. Hist, 

Basire (Isaac) a learned divine, was bom 
in the island of Jersey in 1607. For some 
time he was master of tlie free school in 
Guernsey, and then became chaplain to Mor- 
ton, bishop of Durham, who gave him a rec- 
tory and a vicarage in the diocese. In 1640 
he was made doctor in divinity at Cambridge, 
chaplain to Charles 1, and in 1643 prebendary 
ef Durham. On the breaking out of the dvu 
war, he lost all his preferments ; on which he 
made a journey to the Morea, whem he 
preached with great success among the Greek 
Christians ; after which he travelled to tlie Holy 
Land. At Constantinople he officiated to the 
French l^otestants, and was entertained for 
some years by George Bagotzi, who made 
him professor of divinity at Weissenburg. lie 
was recalled by Charles II in 1661, who ap- 
pointed him his chaplain in ordinary. He 
died in 1676. He wrote a history of tlie Eng- 
lish and Scottish Presbytery, and several ser- 
mons. — lVood*s Athen, Oxon, 

BASIRE (James) an ingenious English 
engraver, bom in London in 1730. He stu- 
died his art first under his father, and after- 
wards under Richard Dalton, with whom he 
travelled to Rome for improvement. In 1760 
he obtained tlie appointment of engraver to 
the Antiquarian ^ciety; and his principal 
works are plates of arcliitectural and archaeo- 
logical subjects, which he executed for the 
publications of that learned body. He was 
also engraver to the Royal Society. His death 
took place in 1802. I'he works of Basire are, 
in many respects, wortliy of praise, but in 
point of minute accuracy and delicate finish- 
ing, they will bear no comparison with tlie 
productions of the principal architectural en- 
gravers of the present day. — NiGhols*8 Lit, 
Artec, of the iSth Century, 

B ASKER VILLE (John) m English artist 
deeming of notice for his improvements in 
listing and tyne-founding* He was bom at 
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Wobrerley in Worcestershire in ’ 1706, and 
inheriting a small estate, was brought up to no 
profession. He, however, acquired a particular 
skill in penmanship and carving letters on 
stone ; and at the age of twenty he settled at 
Birmingham as a writing-master. He subse- 
quently engaged in the manufacture of japan- 
ned works ; and in 1730 commenced his expe- 
riments on the branch of art which acquired 
for him so much celebrity. His first great 
perfomiance as a printer was an edition of 
Virgil, in royal 4to, 1756 ; which was followed 
by many of the Latin classics, and some English 
ones, in 4to and smaller sizes. The beauty of 
his typographical production was superior to 
any thing which had previously appeared from 
an English press ; and when it je considered 
that the paper and ink, as well as the types 
and workmanship, were the fruits of one man’s 
skill and ingenuity, it must be admitted that 
he possessed great merit. He died in 1775 ; 
and his types and matrices were afterwards 
sold to a hterary society at Paris for 3,700/. — 
Biog, Brit 

BASNAGE de FRANQUENET (James) 
the son of Henry Basnage, an eminent French 
lawyer of a Calvinist family, who died at 
Rouen in Normandy in 1695. The subject of 
this article, of whom Voltaire, in his age of 
Lewis XIV, says, “ that he was more fitted to 
be the minister of a state than of a parish,” was 
bom in 1653. He studied at Saumur, and af- 
terwards at Geneva ana at Sedan, and then 
became minister among the Protestants at 
Rouen. Die revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
induced him to leave France in 1685, and 
settle in Holland, where Le chiefly devoted 
his great talents, during the remainder of his 
life, to literary researches and the duties of his 
profession. He was for some time minister of 
a congregation at Rotterdam ; and in 1709, 
through tlie interest of the pensionary Hein- 
sius, who was much attached to him, he was 
made one of the pastors of tlie Walloon church 
at the Hague. At the congress of Utrecht 
he was employed to conduct a secret nego- 
ciation witli marshal d’Uxelles, the Frenc‘h 
plenipotentiary, which afiair he executed with 
much ability; and he was afterwards en- 
trusted with several other important com- 
missions. Such w’^as his reputation for politi- 
cal sagacity, that Dubois, being sent to the 
Hague in 1716, to negociate a defensive al- 
liance between France, England, and the States 
General, was directed by his employer, the 
Regent duke of Orleans, to follow in all tilings 
the advice of Basnage. Die negociation was 
concluded ; and the refugee minister, as the 
reward of his services, obtained tlie restora- 
tion of his estate, which he had forfeited on 
leaving France. He died at the Hague, after 
a long illness, in 1723. The works of this 
author, almost all written in French, are very 
numerous, and relate chiefly to history and 
theology. Among the most important are-— 
“ The History of the Refonned Churches,” 
1725, 2 vols. 4to ; “ The History of the Jews, 
from Jesus Christ to the present time j ^0 
a Continuation of the History of Josephus^ 
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15 Tolfi. 12mo; ** Annals of tlie United Pro- J of no less than twelve years. During this re- 
▼inces, since the Peace of Munster,” g vols. tirement he passed most of his time in read- 
folio, 1719 and 17g6. — Nouv,Dict, HUL New ing and writing, and composed the works by 
Mem. of Literature^ vol. iv. which he is now chiefly remembered, lliese 

BA^NAGE 1)E BEAUVAL (Henhy) consist of— “ Memoirs, containing the History 
younger brother of the foregoing, bom in 1659, of his Life, and of the most remarkable Occur- 
was a member of the legal profession, and be- rences in the court of France, from 1598 to 
came a counsellor of the parliament of Rouen. 1631,” 3 vols. Igmo: An Account of his 
His attachment to t}\e Protestant faith induced Embassies,” g vols. Igmo; and “Remarks 
him to quit his native country, and retire to on the History of Louis Xlll, by Dupleix,” 
Holland, where, in 1684, he publislied a tract Igmo. They all abound in curious parti- 
•* On Religious Toleration.” Basnage is prin- culars and biting strokes of satire ; and his 
cipally distinguished as the writer of the memoirs exhibit him as a mestsuccessful man 
critical journal, entitled “ L’Histoire des Ouv- of gallantry, who, according to his own ac- 
rages des Savans,” g5 vols. Igmo, 1687-1709, count, had no less than six thousand love 
intended as a sequel to Bayle’s “ Nouvelles de letters from ladies of the court and city, to 
la Republique des Lettres.” He died at tlie commit to the flames on the morning of his 
Hague in 1710. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. j arrest. On his liberation from the Bastile he 

BASSEVILLE (Hugh de) a French writer ! was restored to the colonelcy of the Swiss 
towards the close of tlie last century, more ' guards, which liad been taken from him, and 
distinguished on account of his fate than his was fixed upon as governor to the young king 
abilities. In the beginning of the Revolution Louis XIV, but declined tlie post in ronse- 
he became editor of a journal called “ Le | qeunce of his age and mfirniities. He died of 
Mercure,” and afterwards of “ Journal d’Etat ; an ajioplexy in 1646. — Moreri. Diet. Hist. 
et du Citoyen.” Being sent envoy from the i BASTIDE (John Francis de la) an indus- 
republic to Rouen in 1792, he behaved with , trious French miscellaneous writer, was born 
such violence and imprudence, as to excite a at Marseilles in 1724. After studying in his 
popular commotion which cost him his life, j native place, he came to Paris, and engaged in 


He died in January 1793, owing to the inju- 
ries received from being pelted with stones. 
He wrote Historical and Political Memoirs of 
the French Revolution, and other works. — Ib, 
BASSANTIN (James) a Scottish astro- 
nomer and mathematician of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He w^as the son of the laird of Bas- 


a great variety of literary enterprizes, among 
which was the Bibhotheque Universelle des 
Romans,” Paris, 177.5-1789, 112 vols. 12mo, 
and the “ Choix des Anciens Mercures,” 
1757-1764, 108 vols. 1 2mo. He also attempted 
a work in the manner of tlie Spectator, which 
he entitled “ Le ^^ouveau Spectaieur,” 2 vols. 


eantin, and was educated in the university of 8vo. His remaining productions, which are 
Glasgow, after which he travelled on the Con- j too numerous for detail, are all of a miscella- 


tinent. He taught mathematics at Paris, 
where he probably adopted those notions con- 
cerning the pseudo-science of astrology, which 
were among the fashionable follies of the age. 
Jn 1 562 he retunied to liis native country ; and 
in his way through England he hazarded some 
predictions relative to his unfortunate sove- 
reign, Mary queen of Scots, w'hich have at- 
tracted more attention than they deserved. 
Bassantin, who is said to have been a zealous 
Protestant, and a jiarlizan of the Regent earl 
of Murray, died in Scotland in 1568. His 
principal work is a treatise on astronomy, 
written in French, of which there is a J^atin 
translation by John 'roma3sius, published at 
Geneva, folio, 1599. — Blog. Brit. 

BASSOMPIERRE (Francis m) marshal 
of France, descended from a distinguished 
fifimily in Lorraine, was bom 1 57 9. He i apidly 
rose in the military service, and attained the 
rank of macsihal in 1622. He was also em- 
ployed in a diplomatic capacity to Spain, Eng- 
land, and Switzerland, in all which employs he 
evinced courage and conduct, but is thought 
to have owed his elevation still more to his 
handsome person, wit, politeness, and gene- 
rosity. Cardinal Richelieu, who smarted un- 
der his bon-mots, which were peculiarly caustic 
and satirical, and who otherwise feared his 
influence, caused him to be imprisoned in the 
Bastile in 1631, where be was detained until 
the death of that imperioua minister ; a period 


noous and sprightly cast, and in consequence 
please, although few of them rise above me- 
diocrity. Ilie time of his death is unknown. 
Diet, HtU. 

BAS'l’WICK (Dr .Torn) an English physi- 
cian of the seventeenth century, who has ob- 
tained more celebrity from his sufferings than 
his wTitings. He was bora at Writtle, in f^ssex, 
in 1.593, and studied at Cambridge, but was 
doctor of physic at Paduiu He published, in 
London, sometime about 1635, a work entitle^l 
“ Flagellatum Pontifices et Ejiiscoporum latia- 
lium,” for which he was called before the High 
Commission Court, fined 1000/., and sentenced 
to be excommunicated, to be debarred tlie prac- 
tice of physic, to have his book burnt, to pay 
costs of suit, and to be imprisoned two years in 
the Gatehouse. This merciless procedure, so far 
from breaking his spirit, increased his enthu- 
siasm ; and wliile in tlie Gatehouse he wrote 
“ Apologeticus ad presules Anglicanos,” and a 
book called tlie New Litany, in which he 
taxed the bishops with Popery, and exclaimed 
against the severity of his sentence. For 
this last publication he was again tried, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 50001., to stand 
in the pilloiy in Palace-yard, lose his ears, 
and to be imprisoned during life. Similar 
sentences were passed in the same year upon 
P^ne and Burton, which they all endured 
with great equanimity ; and the patience, or 
rather alacrity, with which they sufferedi ia* 
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creased the odium excited by rigours so iH- also ascribed “ llie Royal Apology, or the 
applied to men of their profession and cha- Declaration of tlie Commons in Parliament 
ractcr. Bastwick was removed to Launces- February 11, 1647,” printed in 1648.— Thei« 
ton castle, Cornwall, and thence to Saint was another Gfouge Bate, who wrote the 
Mary’s Castle in the Isle of Scilly, where he “ Lives of the Regicides.” — Ihid, 
was not even permitted to see his relations.! BATE (John) prior of the monastery of 
On the ascendancy of the Parliament in 1640, Carmelites at York in the fifteentli century, 
the sentences of all these persons were le- He was bom in Northumberland, educated at 
versed and declared illegal ; and the judges York, and finished his studies at Oxford. He 
who passed them were ordered to make a le- answered the hopes entertained of him, and 
paration to the amount of 5000/. ; which sum became an eminent philosopher and divine, and 
was accordingly levied out of the estates of profoundly skilled in the Greek language. He 
Laud and other members of the High (’ommis- died in 1429, in the beginning of the reign of 
sion Court and Star Chamber. On their entry , Henry VI. He wrote a compendium of logic, 
into Loudon, multitudes carrying green boughs and ueatises on the Constmetion of the Parts 
met tliem some miles from the city, and they of Speech, Aristotle’s Predicaments, and Por- 
wero received with the loudest acclamations phyry’s Universalia ; as also various tlieologi- 
ofjoy. Bastwick was alive in 1648, and wrote cal treatises, among which is a preface to the 
two pamphlets against the Independents, and Bible. — Leland. Pits. Tanner. lUo^. Brit. 
a defence of himself against Lilbum. When BA'l’E (Julius) a clergyman of the church 
he died is uncertain. — Bwg. Bnt. of England, who distinguished himself in the 


BATE (George) an English physician and 
historian of the seventeenth century, was bom 
at Maid’s Morton, Bucks, in 1608. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he took his doctor’s 
degree in 1637 ; and such w-as his reputation 
tliat, during the king’s residence at Oxford, he 
acted as his principal physician. On the de> 
ciine of the king’s party, he came to Loudon ; 
and altliough he chose to pass for a concealed 
royalist with the one party, he so ingratiated 
himself with the other, that he wras sent by 
Parliament in 1651 to Scotland, to utteiiu on 
general Cromwell, then dangerously ill of an 
intermittent fever. During the protectorate, 
he was also Oliver’s princi^ial physician ; and 
Anthony Wood says, that at the Restoration 
it was reported by his friends, that he had has- 
tened the death of Oliver, in order to ingratiate 
himself with the rising jiarty. Ills own ac- 
count of the last illness of Cromwell contradicts 
this scandal, the propagation of which w'as a 
greater satire on the cavaliers than on the 
physician. Such however w^as his medical 
reputation and complying disposition, that he 
was continued first physician to Charles IT, 
and made a member of the Royal Society. He 
died in 1669. I’lie professional writings of 
Dr Bate are confined to a treatise on the 
rickets, and his share in the “ Pharmacopeia 
Bateaiia,” translated into English under the 
title of “ Bate’s Dispensatory.” It first aj)- 
peared in 1688, and has not long ceased to be 
popular. In political and historical writing 
he is principally known as the author of a 
Latin work, entitled “ Elenchus hlotuum nu- 
peromm in Anglia, simul ac Juris Regii a Par- 
iiamentarii brevis narratio,” (an account of the 
late commotion in England, with a brief rela- 
tion of the royal and parliamentary preroga- 
tives.) It is deemed one of the most impartial 
narratives of the unhappy transactions of the 
times, and is wrritten ably and elegantly, but 
in a style not altogether clear of affectation. 
The author had the assistance of papers com- 
municated to him by lord Clarendon ; and 
under such circumstances the accusation 
i^ainst him, of leaning towards the Puritans, 
is in favour of his impartiality. To Dr Bate is 
Gen. Bioo. — No. XIII. 


last century by advocating the peculiar notions 
of Hutcliinson, the author of Moses’s Pnneipia; 
who conceived the knowledge of all arts and 
sciences to have been derived from the Bible. 
He p'lblished several wwks in defence of the 
H vtcliinsoinan system, and some others on 
biblical literature. He died in 1771 at Arun- 
del in Sussex. — Nickol's Lit. Anec. of the IStk 
Cent. 

BATHURST (Ralph) an eminent scholar 
and Latin poet of tlie seventeenth century, w'as 
descended from an aTicient family at How’- 
thorpe in Northamptonshire, where lie was 
bom in 1620. He received his education at 
tlie free- school of Coventry, whence he was 
sent to J’rinity college, Oxfoid, and was elected 
scholar of the house in 1637, anil fellow in 
1640. He W’as ordained priest in 1644, and 
read some theological lectures in 1649, W’hich 
a**e said to discover a wide acquaintance with 
writers on divinity. The ensuing confusion of 
tlie times induced him, like Dr Wilhs and 
others, to apply to the study of medicine ; and 
his success and interest w’ere suffii lent to pro- 
cure him the appointment of physician to the 
sick and w’ounded of the navy. By an ex- 
ternal compliance with the times he also re- 
tained his fellowship ; and it appears from 
some verses by him in the Musae Anglicanae, 
that he complimented Cromwell on the peace 
with the United Provinces. He still however 
retained his clerical functions, and frequently 
assisted Dr ^kinner, the deprived bishop of 
Oxford, in the dangerous office of examining 
candidates for orders. At the Restoration, he 
reassumed the clerical character, and relin- 
quishing the practice of physic, was made 
king’s chaplain in 1663, and in the next yeal 
president of his college. He also attended to 
the philosophic pursuits carried on at Oxford 
under the patronage of the hon. Robert Boyle, 
and was a member of that society of learned 
and scientific men, who afterwards formed the 
Royal Society. In 1670, by tlie interest of 
the Devonshire family, he became dean of 
Wells, the height of his clerical dignity, as he 
refused the bishopric of Bristol, which wm 
ofiTered him in 169L In 1673 he was ap- 
O 
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pointed Tioe«clianceUor of Oxford, and died in 
1704, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. Ihe 
literary attainments of Dr Bathurst were ex- 
tensive ; but he chiefly shines as a classical scho- 
lar, and especially in Latin poetry and com- 
position. According to Dr Warton, his Latin 
orations are wonderful specimens of wit, hu- 
mour, and antithesis, if not of purity of taste ; 
and several of his ])oeticaI pieces in the Musae 
Anglicanae are not only deemed excellent as 
classical productions, but possess a vein of 
thought superior in dignity and liberality to 
taost m that collection. Some vigorous iam- 
01C8, in praise of Hobbes’ Treatise on Human 
Nature, are singulaily free for an academical 
theologian, and have produced some suspicion 
of his heterodoxy in the votaries of the schools. 
His verses to Cromwell and to Charles II were 
de\terous]y applied to the circumstances of 
each ; and, like Robert Barclay, in his address 
to tlie latter, he dwelt much on Uie schooling 
of adversity, whicli in no case possibly ever 
proved less beuefici.il. Ovid was the favourite 
poet of this able scholar, wdiose works, 
under the title of “ Literary Remains,” are 
annexed to the account of his life by Dr War- 
ton. — Li/e bif Warton, Jhog, Brit. 

BATHURST (Allen, Karl) was the son 
of Sir Benjamin Bathurst, of St Pauler’s Perry, 
Northamptonshire, and was bom in l^ndon 
in 1684. Pie was educated at Oxford, and 
repn*sented the borough of Cirencester in tw’o 
parliaments during the reign of Anne, whose 
Tory administration he strongly supported, 
and in return was raised to the peerage in 
1711. He was a warm opponent to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, and in lTh7 was appointed 
treasurer to prince George, then become prince 
of Wales, on whose accession to the throne he 
obtained a pension of 2,000/. per annum. He 
was advanced to the earldom in 1772. Lord 
Bathurst is distinguished as the intimate 
friend of Bolingbroke, Addison, Pope, Swift, 
Gay, and all tlie celebrated wits of the age, 
and was himself a man of bright parts and 
convivial disposition. After liis son became 
chancellor, he went to visit liis father, who 
invited a large party to meet him to dinner. 
The whole company sat up late, except the 
chancellor, on whose retirement at twelve 
o’clock, the aged earl facetiously exclaimed, 

** Now tlie old gentleman is gone, we can ma- 
nage to take another bottle.” He died in 
1775 at the advanced age of ninety-one. — 
Biog, Brit, 

BATHURST (Henry, Earl) son of the 
above, was bom m 1714. Having studied 
the law, by the influence and patronage of his 
father, he rapidly ran through all the honours of 
the profession, being early made solicitor-gene- 
ral, and then attorney-general to the prince of 
Wales. In 1754 he was raised to the chief 
justiceship of tlie Common Pleas, and in 1771 
advanced to the woolsack, with the title of 
baron Apsley. He resigned the seals in 1778, 
and died in 1794. He wrote a pamphlet in 
ito, entitled, '' The Case of Miss Swordfeger,” 

a wevk on the ** Theoiy of Evidence,” 
8fo. — Gent, Mag, 
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BATORI or BATHORI (Stephxw) m 
Transylvanian prince who, on tlie death of th« 
vayvode John Sigismund in 157 1^ was chosen 
to succeed him. In 1576 he was raised to 
tlie tlirone of Poland, on the abdication of 
Henry of Valois, who succeeded his brother, 
Charles IX of France. He is reckoned among 
the best of the Polish monarchs. His subjects 
were indebted to him for many salutary Jaws^ 
and for the establishment of a peniianent mili* 
tary force for tlie defence of the country. Ho 
introduced order and civilization among the 
Cossacks, and successfully endeavoured to re- 
concile them to the Polish government. He 
died in 1586. This prince is reported to have 
said, that God reserved tliree things to himself-— 
the power of creating, the knowledge of things 
future, and the dominion over the consciences 
uf men. — Mod. Unu\ Hist, 

BATOU or BATU KHAN, the grandson 
of Jenghiz Khan, who succeeded his grand- 
father in the northern part of his vast empire, 
and followed his example in extending it by 
t onquest. He ravaged the countries of Poland, 
Hungary, Moravia, and Dalmatia ; and in 1240 
he took possession of the w^hole of Russia, ex- 
cej)t the province of Novogorod, which pre- 
served its independence. He protected Mangu 
Khan, placed him on the throne of the Moguls 
in Persia, and assisted him in the conquest of 
China. I.ikc his predecessor Jengliiz, he was 
in religion a IMonoiheist. He died after a long 
reign in 1276. — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

BATRACHUS of Laconia, an architect, 
who flourished 40 B. C. In conjunction with 
Sauros, another Laconian architect, he erected 
several temples at Rome. I’he churches of 
St Kusebius aud St l.orenzo, without the walls 
at Rome, contain some antique columns, on 
whose pedestals are sculptured figures of a 
lizard and a frog, intended as liieroglyphic 
memorials of the names of the artists, 
signifying a lizard, and B.^roavop a frog.-^ 
Plinii Hist. Nat. 

BATSCH (Augustus John George 
Charles) an eminent German naturahst, 
bom at Jena in 1761. He was professor of 
philosophy in the university of that city, where 
he died in 1801. His principal work is 
entitled " Elcnchus Fungorum,” 3 parts, 
Hal, 1783 — 1786, 4to. It is illustrated with 
coloured plates, and may be considered as the 
best treatise extant on fungous vegetables. 
He also wrote other works on botany in I.atin, 
and several in the German language. — Nouv, 
Diet, Hist. 

BATTEL Y (John) an English antiquary 
and divine, who was a native of St Edmund’s- 
bi]^ in Suffolk, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge. He was chaplain to archbishop Ban- 
croft, who gave him a living in Kent, a pre- 
bend in Canterbury cathedral, and made liim 
archdeacon of the diocese. He died in 1708. 
After his death appeared his treatise on the 
Roman Antiquities of Richborough, of which 
a second edition was published in 1745, toge- 
ther with another tract on the antiquities of 
StEdmund’s-buiy. An abridged trandation of 
the first piece was published in 17T4 by the 
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Rev J. Duncombe, with a prefatory account 
of the author. Nicholas Battely, brother 
of the archdeacon, published an edition of 
Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, with a 
sequel or second part ; and wrote an account 
of Eastbridge hospital, Canterbury, printed inj 
Strype’s life of Archbishop Whitgift. — Biog, 
Brit, 

BATl'EUX (Chaiit.es) an ingenious French 
writer, who was a native of the diocese of 
Rheiras, in the church of which he held an 
honorary canonry, A strong taste for litera- 
ture induced him to take up his residence at 
Paris, where he obtained the professorship of 
philosophy in the Royal College. lie was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tion and Belles T..ettres in 17.i9, and of the 
French Academy in 1761. He died in 1780. 
Ills works are ** Cours de Belles Lettres,’* 
1760, 6 vols, 12mo ; 'i'ranslations of Horace, 
Epictetus, and other ancient writers ; “ An 
I^iementary Course of Instruction for the l\lili 
tary School,” 45 vols, 12mo ; &lc. — Nouv. 
Di^U Hist. 

BiVTTISHlLL (Jonathan) a musiial 
composer of the last century, celebrated for 
the peculiar strength of idea, the force and 
justness of expression, and the masterly dispo- 
sition of the parts, dis]dayed in his comjiosi- 
tioijs. He was educated by Mr Savage, in 
the choir of St Paul’s cathedral. In 1 764 he 
produced, in conjunction lATth Michael Arne, 
tlie opera of Alcmena, which was however, 
from the flatness of the dialogue, withdrawn 
after a performance of five nights. In the 
“ Rites of Hecate,” which succeeded it, he 
was more successful. Besides his jueces of 
church music, winch are numerous and de- 
servedly admired, he is the author of many 
excellent catches and glees, for one of wliich, 
Underneath tins myrtle shade,” he obtained 
the gold medal given by the Nobleman’s Catch 
Club in 1776. The jtopular song “ Kate of 
Aberdeen,” is perhaps his most favourite com- 
position. He died at Islington in 1801, and 
is buried in St Paul's cathedral, near tlie grave 
of Dr Boyce. — Biog, Diet, of Mus, 

BATTONI (Foupeo) the most eminent 
Italian painter of the eighteentli century, was 
bom at Lucca in 1708. He was the son of 
a goldsmith, an employment w'hich in Italy 
has always been deemed a branch of the fine 
arts, and w^as intended for the same profession. 
Having executed wdth great taste a golden 
cup to be presented to pope Benedict XII 1, 
it was so much admired, that a subscription 
was entered into for supporting him at the 
Roman school of painting. Possessing both 
genius and industry, he soon distinguish- 
ed himself ; and, with the exception of 
Mengs, became the most distinguished artist 
of the day. He was more admired for his 
colouring and facility than for strength of con- 
ception, but generally executed his owti de- 
signs in a very masterly manner. It was 
however as a portrait painter, that he acquired 
his greatest share of fame, few princes or no- 
bles visiting Rome without sitting to him. 
'Iliis eminent artist, who was more distin- 
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guished by natural talents than by learning 
or acquirements, died in t7B7^^PilkingUm 
Bryan s DicU of Painters* 

BAU DELOT de Datrval (Charles 
Caesar) a native of Paris, bred to the profes- 
sion of an advocate, which he practised for 
some time with success. But he chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself as an antiquary, and collec- 
tor of books and medals ; and in 1686 he 
published a work iiititled, “ De I’utilite de 
Voyages,” 2 vols, 1 2mo, w’hich treats chiefly 
on inscriptions, medals, statues, and other 
monuments of antiquity. This treatise esta- 
blished his reputation, and procured him ad- 
mission into the Academy of llicovrati of 
Padua ; and in 1705 he was made a member 
of the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. He died in 1722.- -Morm. 
Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BAUDIER (Michael) histiriographer of 
France under Louis XIII. He has left behind 
him several historical wmrks w'hich display 
consideidble industry, and abound writh parti- 
culars not to be found elsewliere, although ex- 
hibiting little method or taste. The principal 
of these are, “ Ilistoire generale de la Religion 
des Turcs,” 16.S6, 8vo; Histoire du Car- 
dinal D’Amboise,” 1651, 8vo ; “ Histoire du 
Marechale de Toiras,” 1666, 2 vols, 12mo; 

I and the “ Lives of the Abbe Suger and of 
Cardinal Ximenes. A History of Margaret of 
Anjou is aLo attnhuted to him, — Moreri, 

BAUDK’S (Domimc) a learned civilian 
and philologist, bom at Lille in Flanders in 
1561, His parents, being Protestants, fled to 
Aix-la-f’hapelle, from the persecution of the 
duke of Alva. He studied at Leyden, Geneva, 
Ghent, and other places ; and in 1 535 was 
made doctor of laws. He then visited Eng- 
land in the suite of the Dutch ambassador, 
and became acquainted with Sir Philip Sidney, 
On his return he w as jilaced on the list of 
counsellors at the Hague ; but he quitted the 
bar soon after, and w'ent to France, where he 
resided ten years. He obtained the patronage 
of Harlai, president of the parliament of Paris, 
whose son, coming to England in 1602, as am** 
bassador from Henry IV, brought Baudius 
with him. He settled at Leyden in the same 
year, and gave lectures on history and juris- 
prudence. In 1611 the States appointed him 
historiographer, together with Meursius. He 
died in 1613. Baudius wrote in Latin. His 
poems, firs^ prmted in 1587, display much 
ingenuity and elegance of style. His letters 
are still more esteemed, and afford some cu- 
rious information. He wrote an historical 
w'ork, “ De Induciis Belli Belgici also ha- 
rangues, and other pieces. The private cha- 
racter of Baudius was very indiffeient ; and 
his poems are plentifully interlarded with clas- 
sical invective against his opponents. — Bayte. 
Aikin's Gen, Biog. 

BAUDOT DE JiriLLi ^Nicholas) a French 
historian of the eighteenth century, who was 
a native of Vendoine. He wrote the History 
of Catharine of France, queen of England; 
the Secret History of the Constable of Bour- 
bon ; an Account of the Invasion of Spain by 
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the Moors ; the History of die Conquest of the university, being chosen eight times deett 
England, by William duke of Normandy ; ' of the faculty, and four times rector of the 
the History of Philip Augustus ; and that of , univei-bity. He is the author of two botanu al 


Charles VII of France. I'hese and other 
works which he published are distinguished 
for their lively style and manner, rather than 
for judgment or deptli of research. Baudot 
died in 1759, aged eighty-one. — Nouv* Dict» 
Hist, 


treatises, which evince great industry and skill 
in arrangement. They are entitled “ Pliyto- 
pinax,” and “ Pinax Theatri Botanici,” both 


BAUDOITIN (Bknedict) see Balduinus. j 
BADDOIIIN (Francis) see Balduinus. 1 
BACDRAND (Michael Anthony) a 
French geograjiher of some note in the I7th 
century. He was a native of Paris, and was 
educated at Clermont under the learned Jesuit 
Philip Briet. lie resided some time in Italy, 
and aftei wards came to England in the suite of 
Mary of Modena, when that princess was mar- 
ried to James duke of York. Returning to his 
native country, he became prior of Rouvres, 
and died in 1700, aged sixty-seven. His 
principal work is a large geographical dic- 
tionary, and he also published a description of 
the rivers of France . — MorerL 

BAUHIN. There were three eminent phy- 
sicians of tliis name, who flourished in the six- 
teenth century. .John, the father, w'as a na- 
tive of Amiens iu France, bom 1.511. He 
was considered one of the most skilful men of 
his age, and obtained the appointment of body 
jdiysician to Catharine of Navarre. He visit- 
ed England in 15V2, and on Ins return to his 
native country, narrowly escaped (through the 
interest of queen Margaret) being burnt at the 
stake for heresy. He subsequently retired to 
Basil, and for a wdiile was employed there by 
Froben the printer, to correct his press. Pie- 
vioiisly however to liis death, which took ])lace 
in l.ib?, he had resumed the jiractice of his 
]>rofesBion, in w'hich he had amved at tlie 
rank of dean of the faculty. He left two sons : 
the eldest, named John after himself, was 
■born after his father’s retreat to Basil, iu 
1541, and graduated in 1569. He became 
principal jibysician to tlie duke of Wirtemberg, 
and wa.s the friend and pupil of Gesner, who 
taught him botany. Jlis works in tliis science, 
as w’ell as on medical subjects, are principally 
Do plantis a Divis et sanctis nomen babeu- 
tibus,” 8vo; * l)e plantis absynthii nomen 
habentibua,” 8vo, “ Ilistoria plaiitarum pro- 
droinus,” 4lo ; ** Historia plantaram univer- 
Sdlis,*’ in three folio volumes ; “ Historia novi 
et admirabilis fontis, Balueique Bolleusis,” 4to ; 
** Memorabilis Hi.storia lujionim aliquot ra- 
bidorum,” 8vo; “Ue Aquismedicatisnovame- 
'tiiodus,” in four books, one volume 4to ; and 
a work on insects, entitled somewhat whimsi- 
cally Vivitur ingenio cetera mortis erunt.” 
He died in 1613 at Montbelliard, his younger 
brotlier, Gaspard, surviving him about eleven 
years, lliis latter, like his brother, was bom 
at Basil, in 1560 ; and having studied at Padua, 
graduated at Wirtemberg, in which university 
ha lectured in botany and anatomy. In 1588 
he added the professorship of those sciences 
to that A>f Greek, which he had obtained six 
yean before, and became a physician to the 
roart. He attained to the highest honours in 


printed iu 4to at Basil. — Moreri, Haller Rib- 
j Rutan, 

I BAULDRI (Paul T)’Iberville) a native 
of*Rouen in Normandy, bom 1639. He was 
an eminent sholar, and well skilled not only 
iu the Greek and Latin, but also in the He- 
brew', Arabic, and other Oriental languages, 
having studied the former under tlie ceU^brated 
Tanaqiiil Faber at Saumur, and the latter 
under Cappel. In the further pursuit of learn- 
ing he visited Oxford, and on his return to 
France married a daughter of Henry Basnage 
in 168:^. Being of the Reformed Religion, the 
repeal of the edict of Nantes drove him to 
Utrecht, where he became professo*- of eccle- 
siastical history. He wrote “ Critical Re- 
marks on the book of Job,” and edited die 
“ De mortibus persecutorum” of Lactantius, 
and Furetiere’s*^ Nouvelle Allegorique,” 12mo* 
His death took place in 1706. — Ihid. 

BAULOT (James) whose name is also 
sometimes spelled Beauiieu, generally known 
in his life time by tlie appellation of “ Fnar 
James,” although he never belonged to any re- 
ligious order, but merely assumed the monastic 
habit as a convenient passport in travelling. 
He was bom in 1651, his parents being pea- 
sants in Fraiicbe Compte. Having accident- 
ally acquired tlie principles of lithotomy from 
a surgeon, be became a proficient in perform- 
ing that nice and dangerous oiieration. After 
making a progress through most of the pro- 
vinces, a remarkable cure of a boy at Paris 
gained him great reputation. Cheselden has 
since improved upon his })rocess, winch w'asto 
extiact the stone by the lateral operation, 
leaving the wound to heal without further as- 
sistance, though subsequently lie altered his 
practice in the latter respect. He died in 
mo.— Did, Hist. 

BAUME (JamisFrancis df i a) a French 
ecclesiastic, bom in 170.> at (’arpentras, au- 
llior of an absurd poem in six volumes 12mo, 
entitled “ The Cbnstiadc, or Paradise Re- 
gained,” and also of another in two volumes 
12mo, called " Satumales Francoises,” I'he 
publication of the former drew on him the 
censure of the parliament of Paris, who or- 
dered his book to be burned, and himself to 
pay a considerable fine. He died in 1757 at 
Paris. — Jbid. 

BAUME (Antony) a french chemist of 
some eminence towards the close of tlie last 
ceiituiy, who distinguished himself by his op- 
position to the new chemical theory promul- 
gated by Lavoisier, and his colleagues. Ha 
practised as an apothecary at Paris, and was 
well acquainted with the technical details of 
his profession. In 1775 he was chosen a 
memhei x>f the Royal Academy of Scuinces ; 
and on t].e establishment of the National In- 
stitute, he became one of its membera. His 
principal works were — a Treatise onlheoreticai 
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ftnd Experimental Chemistry, and a Manual 
of Pharmacy. He also wrote a Memoir on 
Argillaceous Earths ; a Dissertation on ^ther, 
&c. He died in 1805. — Nmiv. Diet. Hist. 

BAUMGARTEN (Alexander Theophi- 
Lus) an eminent writer on metaphysics and 
moral philosophy. He was bom at Berlin in 
1714, and studied in the university of Halle, 
where, after taking the degree of MA., he 
was appointed extraordinary professor of phi> 
losopliy. In 1740 he accepted of a simi< 
lar situation at Frankfort on the Oder. 
He was the first who gave a scientific form to 
the theory of the fine arts, in a work of 
which he published the first part in 1750, 
under the title of ** Aesthetica,” a term which 
the Germans have adopted to designate the 
science of which he treats. Tlie second part 
appeared in 1758. His other ethical and phi- 
losophical works are much esteemed, lie died 
in 1762. — Aikins G. Biog. 

BAUMGARTEN (Sigismond James) bro- 
ther of the preceding, was bom in the duchy 
of Magdeburgh in 1706. He was educated 
at Halle, where in 1734 he was appointed 
professor of theology. He was one of tlie 
most celebrated Protestant divines of his age, 
and the author of several valuable works on 
theology and history. He published the first 
sixteen volumes of the great Universal His- 
tory commenced at Halle in 1744, wdiich 
now extends to more than 00 volumes in quarto, 
having been continued by (iebliardi and others, 
lie died in 1757. — Aihu's G. Ihog. 

BAUR (Fuederic William von) a dis- 
tinguished officer of engineers in the last cen- 
tury, a native of Russian Ilanau. After 
having served with credit in the English artil- 
lery, he quitted it for the Pnissian serxdce in 
1757, and obtained the rank of general, w’ltli 
a patent of nobility, from Frederic 11. He 
was subsequently employed in superintending 
the salt works of Novogorod, in cou.structing 
a harbour at the mouth of the canal at Peters- 
burg, and in sujiplying witli water the city of 
Moscow ; vv hith works he undertook at the 
express command of the empress Catharine II. 
He was the author of a work entitled ** Me- 
moires Historiques et Geographiques sur la 
A'alachie,” 8vo, and published a military 
map of IMoldavia in 7 sheets. His death 
took ]»lace in 1783. — Bwg. Univer. 

BAIIR (John William) a painter of 
Strasburg, in which city he was bom in the 
year 1610. His paintings are pnncipally on 
architectural subjects, in wdiich he has con- 
trived to introduce processions of figures, bat- 
tles, &c. with considerable effect. He also 
produced several beautiful water-colour draw- 
ings on vellum, and etched many of his oru i 
woiks on copper, especially a series of designs 
from 0\id’s Metamorphoses. He w’as taught 
by Brendel, and died at Vienna in the thir- 
tietli year of his age. — Bryan's Diet, of Painters. 

BAWDWEEN (William) a laborious an 
tiquary and divine, who held the vicarage of 
llooton Pagnell, in Yorkshire, where he died 
in 1 816. I le was particularly conversant with 
Jtksglish history and antiquities, and undertook j 
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thetranslation )f the Domesday Book, which 
^ proposed to publish in 10 quarto volumes. 
Death however prevented him from complet- 
ing his design j and only two volumes appear- 
ed, containing the northern and some of the 
midland counties. — Gent. Mag. 

BAXTER (Andrew) an ingenious philo- 
soplier and metaphysician. He was a native 
of Aberdeen, and was educated at King’s Col- 
lege in that city ; after which he was employed 
as a private tutor. About 1730 he published 
“ An Enquiry into tlie Nature of the Human 
Soul ; wherein the Immateriality of the Soul is 
evinced from the Principles of Reason and 
Philosophy.” Tliis work w'as applauded by 
Warburton, and obtained for the autlior a high 
reputation ; though his arguments, which are 
founded on the vis inertia of matter, have 
since been controverted by Hume and Colin 
Maclaunn. In 1741 he went abroad with one 
of Ills pupils, and remained for some years 
at Utrecht, w'hcre he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with some of the Dutch literati, lie re- 
turned to Scotland in 1747, and resided at 
Wluttingham in East Lothian, where ho died 
in 1750, aged sixty-three. He w as the author 
of a Latin treatise entitled Maiho sive Cos- 
mothcoria Puerilis Dialogus,” w’hich he after- 
wards translated into Ivnglish, and published 
in 2 vols. 1 2mo. — Bwg. Brit. 

BAXTFAl (Richard) the most eminent of 
the Eiigh«;h uonconformiug divines of the 
sevcntcenlli lentury. He was the son of a 
small freeholder in the county of Saloj), and 
was bora m the village of Row’ton in 1615. 
The e\amj)k and instruction of his father, who, 
although of the established church, w as brand 
ed with Ihintanism, gave him a serious turn 
very early m life. Aker receiving his educa- 
tion under some disadvantages in his o%vn 
county, he w'as sent to London, to pursue his 
fortune under the jiatronage of sir Henry Her- 
bert, master of the revels ; but the gaiety of 
this new’ and uncongenial scene soon disgusted 
him, and he returned into the country with a 
view to study diMnity. He was soon after 
made mastei of the free-sehool at Dudley ; 
and 111 lo38 received ordiirdtiou in the church 
of England, having at that tune no scruples on 
the score of subsc]i])tion. It was not long 
after, how ever, that the im]>osition of the oath 
of universal a]>prohation of the doctrine and 
discipline of the chuiih of England, usually 
termed the “ et cetera oath,” detached him 
and many otliers from tlie establishment to 
which they might otlicrwise have passively sub- 
mitted. in 1640 he received an invitation 
from tlie people of Kidderminster, to reside 
w’ith them as a preacher ; and that neighbour- 
hood was the scene of his exertions for many 
years, ^^'hen the civil war broke out, he 
sided W’ith Parliament, and after the battle of 
Naseby, accepted the apjiointment of chaplam 
to colonel W' bailey’s regiment, and was pre- 
sent during much active service. He is said 
to have been the whole of this time a friend 
to tlie establishment, according to his own 
notions, and to have repressed sectimeB M 
much as he was able. In 1647 he retired, in 
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oomieqaexice of ilUhealth, from hU military 
canpiainship, and when he recovered, opposed 
the measures of those in power, and preached 
urgently against the Covenant. He even en- 
deavoured to persuade tlie soldiery not to en- 
counter tlie Scottish troops who came into the 
kingdom with Charles 11, and hesitated not 
to express an open dislike to the usurpation of 
Cromwell, whom he told, in a conference very 
characteristic of both parties, that the people 
of England deemed the ancient monarchy a 
blessing. Ihe fact is, that Baxter, with many 
more zealous religious partisans, held civil 
liberty to be of secondary consequence to 
true religion, and appears, from the tenor of a 
aermon which he preached before Cromwell, 
to have deemed the toleration of separatists 
and sectaries the grand evil of his government. 
After the Restoration he was made one of 
the king’s chaplains, and a commissioner of the 
Savoy Conference, to draw up the reformed 
liturgy. He was even offered the bishopric of 
Hereford, but refused it, and was then denied 
the liberty which he sought of returning to his 
flock at Kidderminster. The active persecu- 
tion of the Nonconformists soon followed : and 
upon the passing of the act against conventicles, 
be retired, first to Acton, then to Tottcridge, 
and preached more or less openly, as the act 
was more or less rigidly enfor<*ed. At length, 
after the accession of James 11 in 1685, he 
was arrested by a warrant from lord-chicf- 
justice Jefferies, for some passages in his 
“ Commentary on the New Testament,” sup- 
posed hostile to Episcopacy, and was tried for 
sedition. The brutal insolence and tyranny 
of the atrocious ruffian Jefferies on this trial 
have signalized it as one of the most disgraceful 
proceedings on legal record ; and after a scene 
of intemperate coarseness which almost beg- 
gars description, the tlireats of the robed bully, 
who would neither hear the accused nor liis 
counsel, produced a verdict of guilty on the 
most frivolous grounds imaginable. He was ac- i 
cordingly sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
and a heavy penalty ; which, after a short con- 
finement, the king remitted, probably with 
some degree of compunction for the manner 
of its infliction. Henceforward Mr Baxter 
lived in a retired manner, not interfering in the 
affairs of party, nor joining in the wretched 
delusion of the addresses to James for his 
religious iudulgences. During all his con- 
scientious perseverance in his ministerial du- 
ties, he had been afflicted with great delicacy 
of health; and increasing disease at length 
confined liim to liis chamber. He died in 
1691, at the age of seventy-six, and conse- 
quendy witnessed die Revolution. It was the 
good fortune of this celebrated divine to marry 
a wife who cheerfully submitted to and shared 
all his sufferings on the score of conscience, 
both in and out of prison ; and it is only for 
Aose who know the persecution, direct and 
indirect, of an opposing or treacherous woman, 
to be aware of the noble assistance to charac 
ter which such conjugal aid affords. The 
character of Baxter is now tolerably well un- 
dentood : it was formed by his aga ^ his fail- 
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ing was subde and controversial theology ; his 
excellence, that practical cousciendousness 
and piety, which allied him to all good men 
of every creed. In divinity, he sought to esta- 
blish a resting place between strict Calvinism 
and high church Arminianism, and failed, as 
most doctrines made up of a compromise of 
debateahlp grounds do fail. The essence of 
die Baxterian principles seems to he die ad- 
mittance of election, and die rejection of repro- 
bation — Christ died for some especially, and 
for all generally ; that is to say, all possess the 
means of salvation. A body called IBaxte- 
rians, long acknowledged these disdnetions; 
and the nonconformist clergy, after the Re- 
volution, were divided betwreen this grade, the 
pure Calvinists, and the high church passive- 
obedient Arminians. Richard Baxter was a 
most voluminous w'riter, above 145 treatises 
of his being enumerated, of which four were 
folios, seventy-three quartos, and ^orty-nine 
octavos. Two of them, the ** Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest,” and die “ Call to die Unconverted,” 
have been extraordinarily popular. Dr Barrow 
diought most highly of his practical works, and 
he enjoyed the friendship of some of the most 
eminent men of the age. According to Bur- 
net, lie was an excellent man spoiled by the 
early metaphysical distinctions of the school- 
men. Oblivion generally swallows up the 
writings of men thus disposed ; and it has cer- 
tainly cast a shade over those of Richard 
Baxter. — Biog, Brit, 

BAXTER (William) a philologist and 
antiquary, nephew and heir of Richard Baxter, 
wras the son of parents in a mean condition of 
life, who resided at Llanlugany in the Welsh 
part of Shropshire, where he w'as born in 1650. 
So entirely wras be uneducated that, wlieu sent 
to Harrow school in his eighteenth year, he 
could not speak a word in any language except 
I¥elsh. lie however effectually overc'ame these 
disadvantsges, and at the age of twenty-nine 
published a Latin grammar under the title of 
“ De Analogia seu arte Latina: linguae com- 
mentariohis,” &c. 12mo. He followed the 
congenial profession of a schoolmaster at Tot- 
tenham in Middlesex, whence he was elected 
master of the mercers ’school in London, andfrom 
time to time made himself known by learned 
publications. In 169 '3 he published a new 
edition of Anacreon with notes, reprinted in 
17 10. An edition of Horace in 1701 , reprinted 
with improvements in 1725, has obtained more 
lasting reputation. This edition Dr Harwood 
calls the best ever published ; the learned Dess- 
ner has made it tlie ground of liis owm excellent 
edition ; and Bentley praises it. More recent 
critics however have demurred to the justice 
of this panegyric, especially in reference to his 
ribaldry and abuse of Bentley. In 1719 he 
published his dictionary of British Antiquities, 
entitled “ Glossarium Antiquitatum Britanni- 
carum,” in which he was tempted, by his 
knowledge of the ancient British language, to 
determine geography by etymology. In this 
work he has been able to correct Camden in 
mauy places, but not without numerous errors 
of his own. He pursued the same method hi 
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9 L *' Glomary of Roman Antiquities,*' wliich he 
carried no further tiian the letter A . Some let- 
teiB of his on the subject of antiquity appear in 
the Archacologia : he also left behind seveml 
notes on Juvenal and Persius, and was the trau> 
slator of some of Plutarch’s lives. He died in 
1723, aged seventy *three. — Bing. Brit. 

BAYARD (Peter du Tsrrail de) a ce- 
lebrated French captain, was bom of a noble 
family in Dauphiny in the year 1476. At a 
very early age he became page to the duke of 
Savoy, and subsequently followed Charles VIll i 
into Italy, where he highly distinguished liim- I 
self, and was named by the king “ the chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche.” He was not less 
active m the service ofijouis XII, and contri- 
buted much to the conquest of Milan. He was 
sent the next year to the kingdom of Naples ; 
where, in a battle in 1501, like Codes he 
singly defended a bridge against 200 warriors. 
So high a character did he obtain for bravery, 
honour, disinterestedness, courtesy, and the 
various qualities which form tlie most finished 
conception of the chivalric and knightly cha- 
racter, that, like sir IMiilip Sydney sometime 
after in England, he was held in esteem by all 
Europe, and Francis 1 chose to be knighted by 
his sword. After acliieving great glory in 
various battles and sieges, he was mortally 
wounded by a musket shot in the retreat from 
Rebec in 1524. His manner of dying was 
pecu iarly characteristic. On falhng he kissed 
the cross of his sword, and as no chaplain was 
to be found, confessed himself to his squire, 
and requested to be placed with his back to a 
tree, with his face towards the enemy. The 
constable of Bourbon, then fighting against his 
country, on coming up in pursuit, expressed 
regret at seeing him in this situation. It is 
liiot 1 who am to be pitied,” replied Bayard, 
" but you, who are beaniig arms against your 
king, your country, and your oatli.” He ex- 
pired shortly aftei , at the age of about fifty. 
The duke of Savoy buried Bayard with tlie 
honours allotted to sovereign princes ; and al- 
though his notions of honour were doubtless in 
some particulars fantastic, he merited great 
esteem for the smiplicity and frankness of his 
heroism, and the excellence of his general dis- 
position. — Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

BAYLE (Piter) an eminent critic and 
philoso])her, and possibly the father of free 
discussion in modem times, 'was born in 1647 
at Carla in the county of Foix, where liis father 
was a Protestant minister. He was educated 
by his father until his seventeenth year, when 
lie was sent to the academy of Puylaureiis, 
where he studied so deejdy and read so ex- 
tensively as to injure his health. In his 
twenty-second year he w’^as removed to the 
university of Toulouse, and attended the phi- 
losophical lectures of the Jesuits’ college. 
Here, like Gibbon, falling a victim to the arts 
of disputation and the forms of logic, he be- 
came a convert to the Roman Catholic religion. 
The bishop of Hieux supplied the supjiort 
which his olieuded family withdrew' from him, 
and all means were taken to confirm him in his 
aew persuasion but on a discussion of the 
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subject with a well-informed friend, who found 
means to see him, he w'as soon convinced 
that he had been too hasty ; and abjuring hia 
new belief, immediately set out for Geneva, 
Here he resumed his studies, and rejected the 
Peripatetic, for the Cartesian philosophy. From 
Geneva he removed to the Pays de Vaud, 
wdiere he became tutor to the two sons of 
count Dhona, and thence visited Rouen, where 
he remained until in 1675 he settled in Pans, 
as a tutor in the family of Messrs de Behnngen, 
Although he had anxiously wushed to reside iii 
Paris, he rapidly became disgusted with that 
capital, and the very same year oftered himself 
as a candidate for tlic ])rofessoTship of philo- 
sophy in the Protestant university of Sedan. 
In this attemjjt he was mucli encouraged by 
Jurieu, professor of divinity there, who after- 
wards became his bitterest enemy. In a jiublic 
disputation his supenonty w'as so apparent, that 
he triumphed over all his opponents ; and his 
assiduity and amiable conduct in private life 
gained him great reputation. While at Sedan, 
he employed hia leisure in compositions of a 
critical nature, in which exercise he acquired 
that accuracy and depth of reasoning by whn h 
he was afterwards so mucli distinguished. He 
however committed nothing to tlie press until 
1681, when, in the assumed character of a 
Roman Catliolic, he wrote his celebrated letter 
to a doctor of the Sorbonne, afterwards entitled 
** Pensecs di verses sur la Comete,*’ &c. in 
wdiich tliere is much critical investigation into 
supposed miracles a^id omens, and a compari 
son of the miscliiefs of atheism compared with 
those arising out of fanaticism and idolatry. In 
the same year the university of Sedan being 
suppressed by the arbitrary intolerance of Lorn s 
XIY, Baylc became professor of philosophy 
and history at Rotterdam ; and at his recom- 
mendation, Juiieu w’as also engaged as a pro- 
fessor of divinity. His next work was a criti- 
cism on IMaiubourgh’s “ History of Calvinism 
which W'as also confuted by Juried, but with 
such inferior power, that thenceforward the 
rancorous ill-will was engendered, which was 
afterw’ards so vehemently displayed, and which 
scandal, without any adequate foundation, at- 
tributed to an improper attention from Bayle 
to his wife. An attempt was about this time 
made by a female friend to engage him in ai 
matnmoiiial connexion ; but the habits and 
pursuits of a student had gradually gained suck 
a mastery over him, that he declined w’ed- 
lock, both thou and ever after. The freedom 
of the press lu Holland induced him to re- 
publish various pieces interdicted in France, 
and in particular “ A Collection of some curious 
pieces relative to the Philosophy of M. Des 
Cartes,** wTth a preface, giving the history of 
them, and shevring the evils of an inquisitoiial 
power over books of science. Pursuits ol tins 
kind very natunilly led the vrdy to his cele- 
brated monthly journal entitled “ Nouvclles 
de la Rcpublique do& Letties;” and few jour- 
nals of the kind have met with greater applause. 
Deeply impressed with the im'juity of the r©t 
peal of the edict of IS antes, ami the atrocitiei 
of the diagooning then in luatUcc against tltf 
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French Protestants, he was induced in 1686 to I proved, he remodelled his plan, and in 1695 the 
write an anonymous • little piece entitled Ce i first volume of his great work, the ** Critical 
que c’est la France toute Catholnjue, sous le ' Dictionary,’* appeared. So grjat was the ex- 
Kegne de Louis le Grand which stiicti'ies j pectation formed of this book, that the duke 
on tlie persecutions of that bigotted and in- of Shrewsbury offered 200^. for a dedication ; 
tolerant monarch were followed in the same but liayle, who was above trafHcking in pane- 

J rear by a pretended translation from the Eng- { gyric, refused the offer. It sold so rapidly 
ish, entitled ** Commentaire Philosojihique.” ! thatit was necessary to reprint it, to accompany 
This work is a clear and elaborate defence of* the larger impression of the second volume, 
general toleration, and possesses the merit of j A work so well known it is hardly necessaiy to 
being founded on Uiose enlarged notions on | describe. The articles chosen were, in a great 
the subject which were then very rsire, but measure, avowedly supplementary to or in 
which now nearly form a portion of the common ' correction of Morerij but the real object of 
sense of all enlightened communities. A consi- j the author was to make his dict.onary a 
derable weight of argument was founded upon repository of all the cui ions information as to 
the difficulty of distinguishing truth from error ; ‘ fact, and of all the critical and philosophical 
a sceptical principle no doubt, but one on . knowledge which he had spent his life in 
which alone the complete freedom of human ! acquiring. To a slender vein of text he adds 
opinion can ever be securely established.* avast body of notes, discursive in the highest 
Bigotry of no kind can digest this ground for ! degree, not uiifrequently prolix and gossiping, 
toleration, and accordingly it was as offensive to but so mixed up with solid, learned, and inge- 
Jurieu in Holland, as to the Jesuits in France, nious matter, that to every succeeding gene- 
In 1686, having published in his journal a ration of students it ever has proved, and most 
letter attributed to Christina, the abdicated likely ever will prove, indcsenbahly attractive, 
queen of Sweden, containing her disapproba- His implacable antagonist J urieu immediately 
tion of the persecution of the Protestants in attacked it, and endeavoured to procure its 
France, lie called it ** a remainder of Protes- condemnation by the ecclesiastical assemblies, 
tantism.” This expression, as implying a doubt The consistory of the Walloon church of Rot- 
of the sincerity of her conversion to the church terdam accordingly did moderately censure his 
of Rome, Christina resented, but possessed i occasional indulgence m piurient matt *rs, his 
sufficient good sense to accejit the apology* of free strictures on the character of David, his ar- 
Bayle, whom she at the same time highly I tides relative* to the Manicliirans, his great ten- 
complimented. Possibly this incident, added dencydo scepticism, and the praises bestowed by 
toil! hcaltli, induced him to give up his jour- him on the morals of certain At}iei<4ls. Bayle 
nal in 1687. Soon after, the evil genius of Ju- promised amendment in some of these jioints 
rieu led him to apply the prophecies in the in a second edition ; and thus the matter ended. 
Revelations to the affairs of the French Pro His reputation was however in the liighest de- 
testants. To counteract the eftectof tliis silly gree extended by this volume, us well as the 
publication on the character of the reformed number of his opponents. In 17(K1, byway 
religion, Bayle is thought to have once more of relaxation from his severe labours, he wrote 
assumed the character of a Catholic, and to a volume called, “ Reponse aux Questions 
have written Avis Important aux Refugi^s d’uii Provincial,” and in 17()1' a continuation 
BUT leur prochaine retour en France.” It w’as of his Thoughts on Comets, which brought on 
replete with literary raillery on the visionary a controversy with J^e Clerc. His adversa- 
hopes of the refugees, and if really w*ritten lies indeed regularly increased with his fame ; 
by Bayle, shew’ed that he was after all so and not content with making liirn an enemy of 
much a hVenchman as to be influenced in religion, they charged him with being a foe 
favour of the interest and assumptions of the to the state ; and, owing to a false accusation 
French monarchy. It was attacked by Jurieu of holding secret conferences with the marquis 
with great acrimony ; and like most disputants d’AlIegre, a French jirisoner, he w*a8 nearly 
of his class, he called for the expulsion of ordered from the United Provinces. On this 
Bayle, whom he charged with the authorship, occasion he was invited by his friend, I^rd 
from his professorship. .The magistracy be- Shaftesbury, to visit England ; but he already 
haved with decent impartiality in tlie dispute, began to feel the effects of a decayed coiisti- 
which after a while subsided. The title of tution ; and having been affected for six months 
Bayle to this production, notwithstanding his with an hereditaiy ])uImonary disorder, con- 
non-acknowledgment, is strengthened by the vinccd of its mortal nature, he would not trou- 
fact, that king William soon after suspected ble himself w'ith remedies. No man ever 
him to be concerned in an intrigue to produce a viewed the approach of death with greater 
separate peace between France and the United equanimity ; he pursued his studies as long 
Provinces, and in that conviction caused him to as he was able, and finding that speaking gave 
be dismissed from his professorship. Thisw'as him pain, declined all visits, and died almost 
in October 1693, from which time he lived as a alone, on the morning of the 28th December, 
private man, and refused several advantageous 1706, on which day when his landlady entered 
offers of new engagements. His celebrated his chamber, he asked her faintly if his fire was 
« Critical Dictionary ” had been vaguely an- Ughted, and immediately expired. The moral 
nofimced ever since 1690; and in 1692 he pub- character of this eminent man was unblemished; 
lished *' Projet et Fragment d’une Dictionnaire he was calm, temperate, disinterested, kmd, and 
Critique,” 8vo ; which not being much ap- charitable. Asa writer he is usually placed 
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«t the head of tlie modern school of sceptics. 
A habit of considering abstruse questions in 
every point of view, led him to doubt where 
the mass of mankind think it criminal not to 
be certain. Bayle himself might have pleaded, 
that he doubted only of things really doubtful, 
and that, in the genuine spirit of philosophy 
he has combated little beyond hurtful preju- 
dice and unwarrantable dogmatism. Ihat he 
occasionally took too much ingenious pleasure 
in creating and marshalling doubts, may possi- 
bly with truth be conceded ; but the assiduous 
labour and impartiality with which he refutes 
the calumny of party writing on every side, were 
in the highest degree beneficial and laudable. 
It is for biography at least to acknowlcge, that 
without a due portion of this constitutional 
coolness, very few o})inious and characters 
would be correctly represented. For a dispo- 
sition to coarse allusion, there is doubtless 
less excuse ; but he is more satirical and hu- 
mourous than inflammatory; and m fact it 
is usually in the exposure of some ridicu- 
lous pretension or practice, that he thus 
indulges. In liis style he is animated and 
lively but not always correct ; and certainly 
prolixity is a frequent failing. The best editions 
of his dictionary were tliose of ITiiO and 1740 ; 
but recently ain accurate and comprehensive 
edition, in isJO volumes octavo, is deemed the 
most perfect. 'Ihe English tianslation by lies 
Maizeaux is a very good one. It is remarka- 
ble, that although Bayle was obliged to live 
out of France, tlie parliament of I’oulouse, in 
declaring his will valid in France, expressly 
said, that such a man could not be regarded 
as a foreigner ; thus claiming the genius, while 
rejecting the philosojiher. A particular ac- 
count of all the w’orks of Bayle may be seen in 
the sixth volume of Niceron . — Life prefixed 
to Des Maizeaux’^ Translation oj Cril. Diet. 

BAYLKY (Avsllm) a divine, and Hebrew 
critic of cimnence, who was educated at Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of Jddl. in 
1764. He obtained a canonry in St Paul’s, 
and was sub-dean of tlie Chapel Royal. He 
published a Hebirw grammar, and a IVeatise 
on the Alliance between Music and Poetry , 
but his principal work was “ The Old Testa- 
ment, English and Hebrew, with critical and 
grammatical Remarks on the Hebrew, and 
Corrections of the Englisli,” 4 vols, 8vo. He 
died in 1794. — Gent. Mag. 

15AYLY (Lewis) an English prelate, was 
a native of Carmarthen, and studied at Ox- 


ford. He was ajipointed chaplain to Henry 
prince of W ales, son of .1 aiues 1, to whom he 
dedicated a religious work entitled “ I he 
l*ractice of I’lety,” which passed through a 
number of editions in the former part of 
tlJB>^ventceuth century, and has preserved 
his nftiKve from oblivion. He was afterwards 
made bis.iop of Bangor ; and he died in 
— Biog. Brit. Thomas Bayly, the youngest 
son of the bishop, was educated for the church 
at Cambridge ; and during the civil war he 
resided at Ragland Castle, as chaplain to the 
marquis of Worcester. After the surrender 
of that fortress, he travelled on the Continent ; 


and on his return in 1649, he pubh’shed a 
work entitled, ** Certamen Religiosum ; or a 
Conference between king Charles 1, and Henry, 
late marquis of Worcester, concerning Reli 
gion, in Ragland Castle, anno 1646.” It has 
been supposed by some, that he wrote this 
treatise to justify his conduct iu embracing 
the Roman Catholic faith. The year 
he published “The Royal Charter granted 
unto Kings,” for which he was committed to 
Newgate. While in confinement, he wrote a 
book with the odd title of “ Herba parietis, 
or tlie Wall-flower, as it grows out of the 
stone-chamber belonging to the Metropolitan 
Prison.” He made bis escape soon after, and 
went to Douay, where he published a justifica- 
tion of his conversion. He died m 1659. — 
Dodd*s Church Hist, of England. 

BAYLY (Thomas) a divine and critic of 
the seventeenth century, who was a native of 
Rutlandsliire, and was educatf d at Cambridge, 
which he left to become secretary to the 
learned Dr Augustin Lindsell, who was suc- 
cessively bishop of Peterborough and of Here- 
ford. This prelate entertained a design to 
publisli the works of tlie Greek Fathers, which 
he had prepared for the press, and which were 
transcribed by Bayly, and nearly finished, 
when bishop Lindsell died. His manuscripts, 
agreeably to his d( sire, were presented to 
archbishop Laud, who enjoined Bayly lo pro- 
ceed with the publication, and bestowed on 
him for his suppoit the living of Ikaxted in 
Kent, worth 2001. a-year. The works of 
Theophylact only were published, vvith a de- 
dication to the archbishop ; whose misfortunes, 
and the political commotions which ensued, 
jmt a stop to the undertaking. After being 
deprived of his benefice, and meeting with 
j other suffenngB, m consequence of his party 
connexions, this learned divine obtained the 
})atronage of Dr Jeremy Taylor, who took 
him witli him to Ireland, where he remained 
till the Restoration. Returning to this coun- 
try, lie was first made dean of Down, and in 
1664 bisliop of Kilalla, by Charles 11, as a 
reward for his loyalty. I'lie time of liis death 
is not mentioned. Dr George Hickes in 
1709, published, in a volume of tracts, a ser- 
mon preached before Charles 1 at Oxford by 
Di Bayly, with a memoir, from which tlie pre- 
ceding account is taken. 

BAYLY (VViumam) an ingenious mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was the son of a 
farmer at Bishop’s Cannings, in Wiltshire. 
In early life he was employed as a schoolmas- 
ter ; and his acquirements coming to the 
knowledge of Dr Maskelyne, the late astro- 
nomer royal, he engaged him as his astrono- 
mical assistant. In i'*69 he was sent by tlio 
Royal Society to the Nortli Cape, to observe 
the transit of Venus, his account of which 
was published in the philosophical transac- 
tions. In 177sJ he went out as astronomer 
w'ith captain Cock in his second voyage ; and 
he again accompanied him in tlie expedition 
wdiich terminated the life of that celebrated 
circumnavigator. For his services on these 
occasions, in having detenniued the longitudes 
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and latitudes of the several places discovered for the execution of Mary of Scotland. Ha 
bv captain Cook« by surveys and astronomical wrote a work on tlie “ Scriptorcs Rerum Hia- 
observations, he was in 1785 appointed mas- panicarum/* printed ini >79, 2 vols. folio; and 
ter of the Royal Academy at Portsmouth, sat as a commissioner at the treaty of Boulogne. 
This situation he held, with great credit to His death took place in 1601. — BiofrJiut. 
himself, till 1807, when he retired with a hand- BEALK (Mary) a poetess and painter, 
some pension. He died in 1810. — Gent, Mag, whose maiden name was Cradock, born in the 
BAYER. There were two of this name, county of Suflbik, 1632. Portrait painting was 
John, a celebrated astronomer of Germany, the branch of tlie art in which she particularly 
flourished in the early part of the seven- excelled, having devoted much time to the 
teenth century. He was tlie author of a woik study of the works of Vandyke and sir J’eter 
on bis favouiite science, first printed uniler Lely, whose style she imitated. In the sister 
the title of “ Uranometria,” in KiOo, winch art her jinncipal composilion was a metrical 
W'as reprinted in 1627, re-modelh*d and iin- version of most of the Psalms. Her death took 
j»roved by himself. In this second edition he place in 1697. 

changed the names which he had previously BLAIK’ROFT (Philij*) English divine 
assigned to the stars (denoting their magni- of great classical attainments, educated at the 
tude and consequence by the letters of the Charter-house, of 'wdneh foundation he after- 
Greek alphabet) for appelladons taken from wards became bead-nihstci and pul)lished an 
Scripture history, calling his work ** CyOrlum account, with memoirs of the founder, Thomas 
Stellatum Christianum the book however Sutton. In 1712 he was admitted of Magda- 
lias been since repnnted with the old names, len-hall, Oxford, and having taken the degree 
His grandson, Theopiiilus Sicfreu Bayer, of AM., was elected a fellow of Merton, soon 
was bom in 1694 at Koiiigsberg, where lie after which he obtained the preachership at 
was afterwards appointed librarian, havmg the Charter-house, In 1743 he was presented 
acquired a great proficiency in the Chinese and to the vicarage of Stourmouth, Kent, and in 
other Eastern languages. Here he remained 1753 to the head-mastershi]), having pre- 
from 1717 till 1726, when he repaired to Pe- viously taken the degree of doctor in divimty. 
tersburg, on an invitation from the govern- He died in 1761. — Biog, Bnt, 
nient, and took charge of the cabinet of coins, BEARD (John) a tenor singer of great 
medals, &c. in that capital, with the title of celebrity aliout the middle of the last century, 
professor of Greek and Roman Antiquities. He was educated at the C’hapel Royal under 
lie published a treatise on Chinese literature, Hemard Gates, and first appeared in public as 
entitled “ Museum Siuicum,” 2 vols. 8vo ; a singei m one of Handel’s operas, performed 
“ Historia Osrhoena et Kdessena ex numinis at Covent Gai'den in 1736. The following 
illustrata,*’ 4to; and “ Histona regni Gra*co- year he made his dthut at Drury Lane, in the 
rum Bactriani,’’ 4to. Several academical dis- ])art of sir .lohn i^overule, and became a great 
sertations from his pen were also collected iavounte. Soon afterwards he married lady 
after his death, which took jdace in 1738. Henrietta Herbert, wndow of lord F/dward Her- 
They were printed in one 8vo volume at Halle bert, and daughter of the earl of Waldegrave, 
in 1*768. — Nauv, Dut. liist, which circumstance for a time interrupted his 

BAYNES (.Toiin) a native of Middlehara, career. He subsequently returned to Covent 
Yorkshire, wdiere he was bom in 1758. Hav- Garden ; and his wile dying iii 17.)3, after an 
ing gone through Richmond grammar school, union of fourteen years duration, he again mar- 
he entered himself at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, vied Miss Ruh, daughter of the projirictor of 
where he graduated ; and having obtained a tliut theatre, and succeeded his father-in-law 
lay fellowship, and become a member of the in tlie management. In 1759 his performance 
Society of Gray’s Inn, went in due course to of Macheath filled the theatre nightly for fifty - 
the bar. Several anonymous pieces, published two evenings, JMiss Brent playmg Polly. He 
in tlie magazines of the day, both in prose and quitted tlie stage in 1768, sold his share in 
verse, but principally of a political nature, the theatre, and retiring from jiublic life, died 
have been attributed to him, as well as the in 1791, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
Archaeological Letter on the subject of the He was mucli esteemed in ])rivate life. — Biog. 
poems printed by Chatterton under the name Diet, of Mubic, 

of Rowley, which was addressed to dean BEATON, BETON, or BETHUN'E(Da- 
Milles. He died in 1787. — Europ. Mag. vin) cardinal and pnmate of Scotland, de- 

BEALE (Robert) an eminent civilian of scended from a French family long settled in 
the sixteenth century, a native of Woodbridge, Scotland, was the son of John Beaton of Bal- 
Suflblk. The persecution to which many per- four, and the ncqihcw of archbishop and chan- 
sons were subjected for their religious opinions cellor Beaton. He was born in 1494, and 
on the accession of Mary to tlie throne of Eng- educated at the universities of St Andrew’s 
land, drove him to the Con tment, where he re- and Paiis. He entered into holy orders, 
mained till the commencement of the reign of wdiich did not prevent him from being em- 
ber successor, whom he afterwards served on ployed in secular cajiatities under the duke of 
various diplomatic missions, especially at the Albany, regent during the minority of James V, 
court of France and in tlie Netlierlands. He who appointed him resident at the court of 
officiated as confidential secretary to sir Fraiicis France, Through tlie interest of his uncle, 
Walsingham, a relation of whom he married, he obtained the rich abbey of Arbroath, and 
and was the oersoii entrusted witli the warrant on his return to Scotland, was placed about 
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the penon of the young king, who in 1528 
promoted him to the office of privy seal. He 
was a great instrument of keeping up a good 
understanding with France; and Francis 1 
found him so useful in his designs, that he 
conferred on him all the privileges of a native 
of France, together with the rich bishopric of 
Mirepoix. He negotiated king James’s second 
marriage with Mary, daughter to tlie duke of 
Guise, and was made cardinal by pope Paul 
HI. Not long after the death of his uncle, he 
succeeded him as archbishop of St Andrews, 
and immediately commenced a severe inqui- 
sition into heretical doctrines, for which pur- 
pose he appears to have been so much exalted. 
He caused prosecutions to be commenced 
against men of all ranks and, it is said, had 
prepared a black list of 360 of the chief nobility 
in the kingdom, when the overthrow of James 
at Solway Moss checked these measures. 
When tlie king soon after died, the cardinal, 
who was the only person of authority with him 
at the time of his decease, is accused of having 
forged his will, in which, in conjunction with 
three other nobles, he appointed himself re- 
gent during the minority of Mary. This 
scheme was however defeated; and the earl of 
Arran being declared sole regent, Beaton was 
for some time imprisoned ; but such was his 
ability and influence, that he was soon liberatetl 
and made high chancellor. Soon after he ob- 
tained a legatine commission from the court 
of Home, by virtue of which he proceeded with 
great vigour to extirfiate heresy. For this 
offence several eminent and esteemed Pro- 
testants were executed, and among the rest, 
Mr George Wishart was bunit w'ilh circum- 
stances of great pomp and cruelty, the cardinal, 
according to some accounts, being himself a 
spectator. This execution excited great odium, 
especially as a report gained ground that die 
sufferer had denounced the caidinal at the 
stake, and jiredicted his violent death. Hume 
and some other authors believe this story, and 
attribute the fulfilment of the prophecy to the 
fact ; but ujion the whole, the weight of evi- 
dence is against it, at least in the circum- 
stantial manner described. In less than thiee 
months afterwards, however, the cardinal met 
with a violent death, although religion seems 
only to have partly caused the deed, whic h 
was effected jiriiieipally by the contrivance of 
two offended members of the house of Lesley. 
These, associating a few more in then design, 
early one morning surprised the castle of St 
Andrews, in which the cardinal lodged, and 
forcing their way into his chamber, put him to 
death with their swords. One of the con- 
spirators, James Melville, expressly imjnited 
his levenge to the jiersecution of Wisliart. 
Tnis event took place in May 161-6, and proved 
a decisive blow to the ancient religion of Scot- 
land Beaton was a man of strong talents for 
business, but haughty, cruel, overbearing, and 
intolerant in the extreme, 1 fe appears to have 
had little learning, and many natural children, 
tlie fruit of open concubinage. — Biog, Bnt, 
Robertson's Hist, of Scotland. 

BJiATSON (Uoblrt) an ingenious man 
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who embraced the military profession, but 
afterwards turned his attention to literature, 
and was the author of some useful publications* 
He was bom in Scotland in 1742, and early 
in life entered into the corps of Royal Engi- 
neers, in which he appears to have attained 
no higher rank than that of a lieutenant. His 
princijial work was his “ Naval and Military 
Memoirs of Great Britain,” 3 vols. 8vo, 1790. 
He also published A Political Index to the 
Histories of Great Britain and Ireland,” con- 
taming catalogues of the nobility, state officers, 
&CC. since the conquest ; and a work of a simi- 
lar kind relating to the houses of Parliament. 
He died in 1818. — Ann. Biog, 

BKATl'IE (James, LLD.) a pleasing poet 
and miscellaneous writer, w’as bom at Law- 
rcncekirk in the county of Kincardine, in 1735. 
He lost his father w’hen he was only seven 
years of age, but was placed early at the only 
school hij birth-place afforded, whence he xvas 
removed to Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

I Here he obtained the first of those bursaries 
[ or exhibitions, which are left for the support 
I of those whose parents are unable to su]iport 
I the entire expense of an academical education. 
He studied Greek at Marischal College under 
the princijial, I'liomas Blackwell, and made a 
general proficiency in every branch of educa- 
tion except the mathematics. In 1753 he ob- 
tained the degree of AM. and having tech- 
nic ally finislied his education, accepted the 
office of school -maste** and pansh -clerk to the 
parish of Fordoun, and then looked forward 
to the church of Scotland as his principal ])ros- 
pect, for which purpose he still attended during 
winter the divinity lecture at Marischal Col^ 
lege. In June 1758 these view's w'ere some- 
w'hat changed, by the attainment of the situa- 
tion of one of the masters of the grammar- 
school of Aberdeen. In 1761 he jmblished a 
volume of poems, w’hich wrere received favour- 
ably, but w'hich lie subsequently thought very 
little of, and endeavoured to buy up. They 
neverlheless procured liim some pow’erful 
friends, w’hose patronage obtamed him the ap- 
pointment of j)rofessor of moral jihilosophy 
and logic at IMarischal College. In 1765 he 
publibhed a poem of the “ The Judgment of 
Pans,” 4to, which proved a failure, although 
It was afterw’ards added to a new’ edition of 
Iiis poems in 1766. The work w’hich pro- 
cured him the greatest fame w’:\s his “ Essay 
on Truth,” xvlucli first appeared in 1770. It 
W’as so popular, that m four years five large 
editions were sold ; and it was translated into 
several foreign languages. Among otlier marks 
of respect, the university of Oxford conferred 
on the author the degree of TXD. ; and George 
III honoured him, on his visit to London, w’lth 
a pnvate conference and a pension. He was 
also solicited to enter the chun h of England 
by flattering proposals from the archbishop of 
5? ork and the bishop of London ; w'hich projio- 
sals he declinea, lest his opponents should 
attribute the change to self-interest. Hie po- 
pularity of this celebrated essay, wdiich WM 
written in opjiosition to tlie prevalent 
cism of Hume and others, w'as pnncipwly 
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owing to its easiness of style, and to a mode of 
treating the subject, calculated for the me- 
ridian of slight scholarship and medium in- 
tellect. This is often a great source of imme- 
diate celebrity; but thus produced, it is 
usually as transitory as spontaneous, which 
has proved the case in the present instance. 
A few months after the appearance of the 
** Essay on Truth,'* Dr Beattie published the 
first book of Ihe Minstrel,’* 4to, and in 
1774 the second ; whicli pleasing jxiem is in- 
disputably the work by which he will be the 
longest remembered. To a splendid edition 
of his ** Essay on Truth,’* published by sub- 
scription in 1777, he added some miscella- 
neous dissertations on Poetry and Music,** 
“ Laughter and Ludicrous Composition,** &c. 
In 1783 he published Dissertations, Moral 
and (yiitical,” 4to ; and in 1786 appeared his 
“ Evidences of the Christian Religion,” 2 vols. 
12mo. In 1790 he published the first volume 
of his “ Elements of Moral Science,’* the se- 
cond of which followed in 1793 ; and to the 
latter was appended a dissertation against the 
Slave Trade. Ilia last publication was ** An 
Account of the Life, Character, and Writings 
of liis eldest son, Janies Henry Beattie,” an 
amiable and promising young man, who died 
at tlie age of twenty- two in 1790. This great 
afiSiction w^as follow’ed in 1796 by the equally 
premature death of his youngest and only sur- 
viving son j'n his nineteenth year ; wdiich 
losses, added to the melancholy loss of reason 
by his wife, wholly subdued his constitution j 
and after two jiaralytic strokes, he died at 
Aberdeen in August 1 803. Dr Beattie was a 
religious and au amiable man, but constitu- 
tionally more calculated for a poet than a phi- 
losopher, and for a ])leader than a controver- 
sialist. He was however a respectable, if not 
a strong writer, and might have been thought 
moie of at present, had lie been thought less of 
heretofore. — lAfe hq Sir WiUiam Forbes, 
BEATUS RHENA^^US, a learned man of 
the sixteenth century, whose father, Anthony 
Bilde, adopted the name of llhenanus from 
Rheinach, the place of his birth. Beatus was 
born at Schletstadt in Alsace, in 1486. He 
studied at Paris, Strasburgh, and Basil, at 
which last place he was for some time cor- 
rector of the press to Frobenius ; but at the 
age of thirty-five he returned to his native 
place. He was distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language, ecclesiastical 
history, and the antiquities of Germany. Bea- 
tus first published the “ History of Velleius 
Paterculus he also wrote annotations on 
Tacitus, Livy, Tertullian, and other ancient 
authors ; and an historical work, entitled 
“ Kerum Gennanicarum,” libri lii, 1.631, re- 
printed at Ulm in 1693, with notes by James 
Olto. He died at Strasburgh in 1.547. Though 
he always continued a member of the Catholic 
church, he had a great regard for T.uther ; yet 
he was au enemy to wdiism, and seems, like 
his contemporary Erasmus, to have liad too 
much sense and knowledge to be blind to the 
errors of Popery, and too little courage to be- 
c<^m« a reformer. — Aihin^s G. JBtqg. 
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BEAU (Charles le) a French historical 
writer, bom in the Bourbonnois in 1701, and 
died at Paris in 1778. He was professor in 
the Royal College at Paris, secretary to the 
duke of Orleans, and perpetual secretary and 
pensionary of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. He was the author of a valuable 
“ History of the I^wer Empire,** 20 vols. 
12mo ; of w'hich there is a continuation by M. 
Ameilhon. He also wrote several detached 
memoirs and dissertations on historical sub- 
jects. — Nouv, Diet. Hist . — John Lewis le 
Beau, the younger brother of the preceding, 
published editions of Homer and of the ora- 
tions of Cicero, as w^ell as some other literary 
productions. — Ibid. 

BEAU (Jean Baptiste le) a French Jesuit, 
rector of the college of Rhodez, a native of 
the Comtat Venaissin, where he w’as bom 
about the year 1602. He was a man of much 
reading and great antiquarian research. One 
of his works, entitled ** Diatribse duse, prima 
de partibus Templi Augurahs, altera de mense 
et die Pharsalica; victoriac,” went through two 
editions, both in 8vo, the latter of w4iich is- 
sued from the Wirtemberg pre'-s in 170.5. Ilis 
other productions are — “ Breviculum expedi- 
tionis Hispaniensis l^udovici XI 11,” in 4to ; 
“Otia vera Ludovici XIV, sive Polyaenus Gal- 
licus de veterumetrecentium Gallorum strata- 
gematibus,” 8vo. He also wrote the life of 
Francis d’Estaing, bisho]) of Rhodez, in 4to ; 
” Speculum veri Antistitis,” as exemplified 
“ in vitjl Alphonsi 'rorribii Archiepiscojii Li- 
miiisis,” 4to ; and “ Historia de vita Bartho- 
lommi de martjTibus,” 4to. He died at the 
.lesuits’ College in Montpellier, 1670 . — Saxii 
Onom. Nouv. Dirt. Hist, 

BEAUCAIRE de Plcuilox (Francis) a 
learned French prelate, bishop of Metz in the 
sixteenth century, bora of a noble family in the 
Bourbonnois in 1514. 'i'he first duke of Guise 
selected him for liis literary attainments to be 
tutor to his son Charles, cardinal of Lorraine, 
whom he acc'om]>anied to Rome, and after- 
Avards to the council of Trent, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as well by his eloquence as 
by drawing up the terms of a disputed decree 
with such hapjiy ambiguity as to satisfy all 
parties. In 1568 he resigned his see, and re- 
tiring to his patrimony of La Chrete in the 
Bourbonnois, amused himself by writing the 
history of his times in the Latin language, 
without how’ever any intention of publisliing 
it. Philip Dinct finding it in his library after 
liis death, ])rinted it in 1()25 at Lyons, in one 
volume folio. It is entitled “ Rerum Galli- 
caram Commentaria, ab anno 1161 ad annum 
1562.” lie also WTOte a treatise on the future 
state of infants dying unborn. He died in 
1,591. — Moren. Saiii Onom, 

BEAUCHAMP (Richard) an English 
prelate of tlie 1.5th century, who signalize I 
liimself by his skill in architecture. He W’ai 
the son of sir Walter Beauchamp, and brother 
of William lord Beauchamp of St Amand. 
Having embraced the ecclesiastical profession 
lie was made dean of Windsor, and afterwards 
bishop of Hereford, k'hence in 1450 he was 
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translated to Salisbury, winch see he held till 
his death in 1481. Gough calls him the Wick* 
ham of his age, an appellation which he justly 
merited. When the old collegiate chapel at 
Windsor was taken down in the reign of 
Edward IV, the superintendence of the new 
building was committed to bishop Beauchamp ; 
and the design of tlie principal part of the 
present beautiful edifice is generally attributed 
to this prelate, wliose unremitting zeal as 
master and surveyor of tlie works at Windsor 
procured him the chancellorship of the order 
of the Garter. He left other specimens of his 
taste in architecture, particularly the elaborate 
sepulchral chapel m Salisbury cathedral, which 
bears liis name, and the great hall of the 
episcopal palace. I’he former is a fine ex- 
ample of the richly ornamented style of gothic 
architecture, which prevailed in the latter part 
of the 15th century. — Catsans Memoirs of the 
Bishops Salisbury, 1824. 

BEAUCHAMP (Joseph) a Bemardine 
monk, nephew of Miroudat bishop of Babylon, 
who appointed him his vicar-general in the 
Levant. Here he availed himself of the op- 
portunities afforded him to prosecute his fa- 
vourite study of astronomy. In 1795 he ob- 
tained from the French republican government 
tlie appointment of consul at Muscat in Ara- 
bia, which he afterwards quitted for Constan- 
tinople, and employed lumself in making a 
survey of the Black Sea. In 1799 he was 
detected by the English in the execute n of a 
secret mission confided to him by Napoleon; 



On obtaining his liberty he repaired to Nice, 
where he died in the same year. — Nouv, Diet, 
Hist. 

BEAUCHAMP (Piirre Francois Go- 
dard dk) a native of Pans, who wTote in the 
early part of the 18th century. He ])ubli'shed ' 
a metrical version of the “ Letters of Abelard 
and Heloise,” a work on the French theatres 
in 4 to, and translated a couple of Greek ro- 
mances, the “Israene and Isinenias” of Eus- 
tathius, and the “ llhodantes and Hociclcs” of 
Theodore Prodromus. He died in 1761. — Ilf. 

BEAUCLEUK (Torn am) a gentleman ce- 
lebratc'd for his conversational talents and his 
connexions with literary men. He was the son 
of lord Sidney Beauclerk, and grandson of the 
first duke of St Alban’s. He was boni in Decem- 
ber 1739, and married, on the 12 th of March 
1768, lady Diana Spencer, daughter of the 
duke of Marlborough, whose previous marriage 
with Frederic viscount Bohngbroke had tw'o 
days before been dissolved by act of parlia- 
ment. Mr Beauclerk died at liis house in 
Great Kussell-street, Bloomsbury, March 11 , 
1780, leaving by his wife a son and two daugh- 
ters. A valuable library, which he had gra- 
dually lornied^ was sold by auction by Samuel 
Paterson in April 1781. Mr Dibdin, who 
Auticea this collection m his Bibliomania, says 
of the owner, that he was “ one who had fre- 
quently gladdened Johnson in his gloomy mo- 
ments, and who is allowed, by tliat spleneuc 
sage aud great teacher of moralitv, to nave 
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united the elegant manners of a gentleman 
witli the mental accomplishments of a scholar.** 
Perhaps a higher encomium could scarcely 
have been bestowed than what is implied in 
Johnson’s declaration, “ That Beauclerk’s ta- 
lents were those which he had felt himself 
more disposed to envy than those of any whom 
he had known,” referring particularly to his 
spontaneous wit and wonderful facility of ex- 
pression. — Lady Diana Beauclerk long sur- 
vived her husband, and died in August 1808, 
at the age of seventy-four. She was a very in- 
genious woman, and was highly distinguished 
for her taste and skill in the arts of design.— 

I hosweWs Life oj Johnson, Brydges^s edition of 
Collinses Peerage, 

BEAVER (John) a learned monk of West- 
minster, of the order of St Benedict, author of 
a history of England from the days of Brutus 
to the 14th century, in which he lived. He 
also left behind him a w-ork, “ De Rebus 
cacnobii Westmonasteriensis.” The date of 
his death is not known. — Pits, 

BEAUFOIir (Henry) bishop of Winches- 
ter, and cardinal, was a legitimated son of John 
of Gaunt by his third wife Catherine Swinford. 
He studied at Oxford and Aix-Ia-Chapelle, and 
obtained early ))romotion both in the church and 
state. He was made bishop of Lincoln in 
1397, chancellor of the university of Oxford in 
1399, lord chancellor in 1401, and the next 
year bishop of Winchester. During the reigns 
of his half-brother Henry IV, and his nephew 
Henry V, he does not appear to have inter- 
fered much in politics, though the latter sent 
him on an embassy to France, after which in 
1417 he went to Palestine. On the death of 
Henry V in 1422, Beaufort was appointed one 
of the guardians to his son, and entrusted wdth 
the care of his education. In 1424 he for the 
third time held the olhee of lord chancellor. 
The minority of the 5 oung king afforded ample 
sco|)e for the and)ition of this rich and power- 
ful prelate, W'hose p('r}»etual disputes with his 
nephew the duke of Gloucester, protector of 
England, repeatedly disturbed the peace of the 
kingdom, and ultimately jirovcd fatal to the 
protector. Pope Martin V niade Beaufort a 
cardinal, an<l gave him a legatiue commission, 
which however he was prevented from using 
by the influence of the duke of Gloucester, 
lie tlicn raisc'd a body of troops for a crusade 
against the Hussites in Bohemia. Retuniing 
from that expedition, he in 1430 accompanied 
Henry VI to Paris, and performed the cere- 
mony of his coronation in the church of Notre 
Dame. He continued to take a very active 
part in the affairs of government till his death, 
which happened in 1447. The popular clia- 
racter of his antagonist Gloucester, long known 
by the appellation of the Good Duke Hum- 
phrey,** has cast an odium on cardinal Beau- 
fort, which probably he did not altogether de- 
serve. The horrors of bis death- bed scene 
have been strikingly jiourtrayed by the pen of 
Shakespeare and the pencil of sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; but they must both be considered as 
having adopted a poetical licence in their de- 
lineations, which are founded rather on tradi- 
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Honal rumour than on historical record. I'he 
greatest crime with which he has been ob- 
nquely charged is the murder of the duke of 
Gloucester, whom lie survived only one month, 
and in whose catastrophe, if he had any con* 
cem, he must have shared the guilt with the I 
queen and her favourites, who, in consecjuence 
of the king’s mental imbecility, then ruled in 
liis name. Beaufort died immensely rich, ' 
leaving by his mistress Alice, daughter of the 
earl of Arundel, a natural daughter, who was 
married to sir Edward Stradling. He founded 
the hospital of St Cross at Winchester, and 
bequeath e<l much of his property to charitable 
uses. — Hiov, Brit, 

BEAHFOIIT flMAno vret) countess of 
Richmond and Derby, distinguislied as tlie 
patroness and cultivator of learning in the 
period preceding tlie Reformation. She was 
the sole daughter and heiress of John Beaufort 
duke of Somerset, grandson of John of Gaunt. 
She was born in 1441, and at the age of six- 
teen married to Edmund carl of Richmond, by 
whom she was the moth#>r of Henry VI 1. She 
had two other husbands, Henry Stafford, son 
of the duke of Buckingham, and Thomas lord 
Stanley, created earl of Derby, by neither of 
whom she had any children. She s]»ent the 
latter part of her life in seclusion, and, dying 
in 1509, was interred in Henry VH’s chapel 
at Westminster. The literary attainments of 
the countess Margaret exceeded those of most 
of her female contcmjioraries. She understood 
French sufficiently to translate a book from that 
language into English, and she had some ac- 
uaintance with T^atin. But she principally 
eserves to be commemorated as the liberal 
patroness of literature and learned men. She 
founded divinity lectureships at both the Eng- 
lish universities, and at Cambridge the col- 
leges of Christ and St John, the former in 
1505 and tlie latter in 1508. Her character 
was strongly tinctured with the ascetic enthu- 
siasm of the age ; and the warmtli of her reli- 
gious zeal may be estimated from her declara- 
tion, that provided she could induce the princes 
of Christendom to form a league and march 
against the infidels, she would willingly attend 
them as their laundiess. — Ballard’s Mem. rf 
British Ladies, 

BEAIIHARNOIS (Alexander de) a 
French nobleman who perished during the 
Revolution, and who deserves commemoration 
on account of the subsequent connexion of his 
family with Buonaparte, who married his 
widow. He was a native of Maitinicpie, and 
went early in life to Pans, where his hand- 
some person and agreeable manners gained 
him admission into the first society. He was 
elected deputy of Blois in the Constituent As- 
sembly, in which he distinguished himself by 
joining the popular party, and by the amenity 
and elegance of his public speeches. He pro- 
posed equality of punishments for all classes 
of citizens, and their eligibility to all offices. 
Subsequently to the flight of Louis XVI from 
Fhris, Beauhamois was appointed adjutant- 
general to Luckner, general-in-chief of tlie army 
cf the Moselle, in which post he gave many 
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proofs of his courage and resolution as well as 
of his humanity to the vanqiushed. He was 
offered the place of minister of war, which lie 
refused. Five days only previous to the fall 
of Robespierre, lie was condemned by tlie 
revolutionary tribunal, and perished on the 
scaflbld at the age of thirty-four. July itS, 
1T93, — A^ouv. Did. Hist. 

BEAIIHARNOIS (Eugene de) only son 
of the preceding. His history is intimately 
connected witli that of Ids fatlier-in-law N apo- 
leon, by whom he was made viceroy of Italy ; 
which kingdom lie is said to have governed 
with great judgment and moderation, and to 
liave acted in such a manuer as to conciliate 
the respect and esteem of the inhabitants in 
general. In the Russian camjiaign he com- 
manded the Italian trofjps belonging to the 
grand army of the French emperor, whose 
downfall in 1814 terminated his viceregal 
sway. He was a great favourite with Napo- 
leon, whom he always serv'ed with fidelity. 
In January 1806 he married the princess Au- 
gusta Amelia, eldest daughter of the king of 
Bavana, to whose court at Munich he retired 
on the restoration of Louis XVIII, and died 
there in 1821. He does not appear to have 
possessed gieat talents ; but his disposition 
was amiable, and his honour and integrity un- 
suspe<*ted. — Ann. Reg. 

BEAULIKU, see Pontalt, 

BEAliMARCHAlS (Peter Augustin 
Caron dl’) a French dramatic writer of cele- 
brity, w'as born at Paris in 1732. His father 
was a watchmaker, and he himself, when a 
young man, signalized himself by his improve- 
ments in that art. Being passionately fond of 
music, he also invented some alterations in the 
harp, which gave Inni an introduction to tlie 
princes8t*8, daughters of Louis XV, and laid 
the foundation of his fortune. He lost two 
wives successively, and then gained three 
considerable law-suits, the paj>er8 in relation 
to which were published by liim and excited 
great attention. He was afterwards employed 
in vanous political transactions by the minis- 
ters Mauiepas and Vergennes, and distin- 
guished himself in tlie establishment of the 
Caisse d’f'lscompte, and other scliemes. After 
the death of Voltaire, he purchased the whole 
of his MSS, which he printed magnificently 
at Kell. Oil the breaking out of the Amencan 
war, he realized a large fortune by supplying 
the Americans with arms and ammunition. 
Although on tlie side of the Revolution from 
priiiciple, lie was never a favourite with the 
parties whom it brought into action, and was 
even imprisoned for some presumed breacli of 
contract in the supply of arms. On his release 
he took refuge in England, but returned to 
Paris in 1794, and engaged in a salt spe- 
culation by which he lost tlie greater part of 
his property. He died of an apoplectic fit in 
1799, aged sixty-nine. Beaumarchais was a 
singular instance of versatility of talent, being 
at once an artist, politician, projector, mer- 
chant, man of business, and dramatisti He 
was passionately attaclied to celebrity, and 
sought the attention of tlie public by every 
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means in his power. He was fully gratified in sure that his opponent would never conclude • 
liis wishes during his dramatic career, espe- sincere peace, and moreover because his attach* 
cially on the production of his celebrated on him sold his books ; 5. ** Thoughts of 
•‘Marriage of Figaro,” which excited one of Seneca,” Latin and French; 6. “ Commen- 
those extraordinary sensations for which the tary on the Henriade,” 1775, 2 vols, 8vo, 
world of fashion in Paris has always been so which is an able criti({ue, but too severe and 
remarkable. The English modifications and minute. He also left a MS. translation of 
versions of this clever but not very moral co- Tacitus, of whose manner he was a frequent 
medy, convey but a slight notion of the mis- imitator, and another of the odes of Horace, 
chievous subtlety and deep sjnrit of intrigue with some miscellaneous pieces. La Beau- 
in the original, which eveiy one abused and melle was a frank and open character, but 
every one went to see. IIis other works aie, captious and satirical. His conversation was 
the law reports before-mentioned ; “ Euge- said to be much less spirited than his writings, 
nie,” “ Les deux Amis,” “ Loliarbieie de Se- — Nottv, Did. Uist» Aikin’s G. liiog, 
ville,” and “ La Mere Coupable,” comedies ; BEAUMONT (sir Joiiv hart.) an Eng- 
“ Tarare,” an opera ; “ Memoire en lleponsc lish poet, was the son of Francis Beaumont, 
au Maiiifeste du Roi d’Angleterre and “ Me- one of the judges of the Common Pleas, in 
moires a Lecointre tie Versailles.” All these the reign of Elizabeth, and elder brother of 
are to be found in a collection of his works Fiancis, the celebrated colleague of Fletcher, 
published in 1807, Paris. 7 vols. 8vo. — Biog, lie was bom in 1582, at the family seat of 
Moderne. Grace-D eu in Leicestershire, and after study- 

BEAUMELLE (LAuntNT Anglivill di ) ing at Oxford, became a member of one of the 
a modem French writer of some note. He inns of court, but soon returned to Leicester- 
was bum at Vallaraugues in the diocese of shire, and married. In 1(>26 he was created 
Allais in 1727, and very early obtained suft- a baronet by Charles 1, but only survived two 
cient reputation to be invited to Denmark, in years, dying in the winter of 1628 at the age 
order to undertake the professorship of French of forty-six. He left seven sons and four 
belles letties. llie climate not agreeing with daughters, of whom sir John, his son and suc- 
hini, he quitted Denmark with a pension and cessor, edited his fatiier*s poems, and w'as him- 
the title of counsellor, and on his way called self a minor poet, and a man of great bodily 
at Berlin, with the view of forming an inti- strength, who died fighting on king Charles's 
macy w'ith Voltaire. The result was suffi- side at the siege of Gloucester. The poetical 
ciently ludicrous ; for each being petulair. and works of sir Jolin Beaumont form part of the 
irritable, a quarrel ensued, which lasted, in the collection of English poets; and of these, 
way of literary skirmish, for the remainder of “ Bosworlli Field” is the most considerable, 
their lives. On his arrival at Pans, the free- As a specimen of the heroic style of that day, 
dom he had taken in his work entitled “ Mes it is exceeded by very few’^ of his contempora- 
Pensees,” produced him the old French lite- lies ; and he describes the death of Richard 
rary honour of a temporary seclusion in the wuth gieat spirit. Ills minor poems, if exhi- 
Bastille ; whence he had scarcely been libe- bitive of no great invention, are very pleasing; 
rated, when his “Memoirs of JMadame Main- and his verses on the ])ure foim of English 
tenon” sent him back again. Again released, poetry, prove him to have been possessed of 
he wisely retired into the country, to pursue great taste. His translations from Horace, 
Ins literary schemes in quiet, and married the Virgil, Juvenal, and Persius, are also very 
daughter of an eminent lawyer of Toulouse, forcible and correct. — Biog^ Brit, Nichois 
In 1772 some female interest at court produced Ihst. of Leicestershire, 

him tlie post of king’s librarian, which how- BEAUMONT (Francis) tliiid son of 
ever he did not long enjoy, being cut off by a Francis the judge, and brother to the preced- 
pulmonary disorder in November 1773. The ing, was bom atGrace-Dieu in Leicestershire, 
principal w'orks of LaBeaumelle are, 1. “De- 1581, and was educated at Oxford, not Cam- 
fence of the Sfiint of Laws ;” 2. “ Mes l*en- bridge, as stated by some w'liters who have 
s^es, ou le Qu’en dira-t-on ?” a spirited but taken a cousin and namesake for himself. He 
not very profound production, in which much studied for some time in the Inner Temple ; 
wit and vivacity is displayed with a freedom and liis “ Mask of the Inner Temple and 
very capable of giving offence ; it was a stroke Gray’s Inn" w'as acted and printed in 1612, 
in this piece, comparing the king of Prussia’s when only in his twenty-sixth year. His ap- 
patronage of Voltaire to the taste of the petty plication to the law must however have been 
German princes in keeping buffoons, wbicbyneaii^ nominal, iot bia celebrated dramatic 
produced ibe <piaxre\ that, lasted iorbie', ‘dAconneidon vAioviaa ten "seara 

“Memoirs of Madame Maintenon,” 6 vols, \ older, began before lie wras tw’exity, and he 
12mo, a work not devoid of force and vivacity, died in his thirtieth year, in March 1616. 
but in no great reputation for its accuracy in With resjiect to the specific share he had in 
regard to facts; 4. “ Letters toM. Voltaire,” tlie plays which have been published as tlie 
1761, 12mo, which, as they were keen and sa- joint production of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
tirical, induced Voltaire to acknowledge that all that is known upon the subject maybe 
“ tlie rascal had a great deal of wit while gained from the preliminary matter of the em- 
on the other hand. La Beaumelle was in re- tion published in 1778. Tradition, pruxcipally 
ality a great admirer of Voltaire, and frankly on the conjecture of I^gbaine, h^ asii^a 
admitted, that he was at war because he was judgment for the distinguishing charactentue 
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of BfAumont, who it is said was chiefly em- 
pltn ed in correcting the luxuriant redundancy 
of Fletcher. Other accounts say, that he con- 
fined himself to writing the more serious and 
lofty parts in their joint plays, and in contriv- 
ing the plots and develo]>ement of the fable. 
Be this as it may, Fletcher, to his great credit, 
always appears to have acqueiesced in the 
high o])inion entertained of Beaumont, and 
notwithstanding his own seniority, uniformly 
allowed the name of Lis colleague to stand 
first. The character of their dramas will be 
adverted to in the life of Fletcher ; it is tliere- 
fore only necessary to remark further, that 
his “ Masque in the Inner Temple,” and ori- 
ginal poems, give Beaumont an undoubted 
claim to a place in the list of English poets, in- 
dependently of his claims as a dramatist. His 
amatory poems are sprightly and original, his 
sentiments refined, and his versification pecu- 
liarly harmonious. His greatest defect was 
an indulgence in metaphysical conceits — the 
literary malady of the age. Beaumont married 
the daughter and co-heiress of Henry Isley, j 
of Sundridge in Kent, by whom he had two | 
daughters. One of these, called Frances, was 
living so late as 1700 on a pension of 100/. 
per annum from the duke of Ormond. She 
had once in her possession several MS. poems, 
by her father, which were lost in her passage 
from Ireland. Beaumont lies interred in 
Westminster abbey, but without tomb or in- 
scription. — Biog, hrit, Chalmer's G, Diet, 
BE^VUMONT (JosFPii) a learned ecclesi- 
astic, a native of lladleigU in Suffolk, born in 
1615. He was a fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, which situation he lost from his adiie- 
rence to the cause of Charles the First, but 
recovered it again at the Restoration, wdieu 
he became one of the chaplains in ordinary 
to the king. Retuniing to the University, he 
obtained first the headship of Jesus College, 
and afterwards that ot Peterhouse, with the 
divinity professorship. He was a j)oet as 
well as a divine, and published in 1648 a 
poem on the subject of ** Psyche,” which in 
1702 reached a second edition. His other 
works are — a volume of poems in tlie Englisli 
and I.atin langu^cs, and remarks on St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians, printed in 4to, 1749. 
^ Jacob* 8 Lives the Poets, 

BEAUMONT (Elie or) was a native of 
Carentan in Normandy, bom 1732, and ad- 
mitted an advocate at the French bar in 1762. 
The weakness of his voice appears at first to 
have militatot. greatly against his success as a 
pleader; but .ne beauty and eloquence with 
which he drew up his memorials, especially 
the celebrated one in favour of the unfoitunate 
Galas family, gained him great popularity and 
a lasting reputation. Thougli possessed of an | 
easy flow of wit, and great hveliness of imagi- ' 
nation, he was nevertheless subject to severe 
fits of occasional dejection. The kindness of 
his heart is demonslrdted by his institution of 
the festival known by the name of the Fite des 
bonnes gens, at Canon in Normandy, of which 
village he was the seigneur. He med in 1785 , 
at Paris. His lady, who died before him, | 
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wrote an epistolary novel under the title of 
“ The Marquis de Roselle.” — Nouv. DictMist. 

BEAUMONT (Mad. le Prince de) a lady 
who distinguished herself by some useful works 
for the instruction of youth of her own sex, 
and also wrote some amusing novels. She was 
a native of Rouen in Normandy, and kept a 
boarding-school for young ladies at lyindon, 
and afterwards at Annecy in Savoy, wdiere she 
died in 1780. Among her principal publica- 
tions are — Magazin dcs Enfaiis Maga- 
zin des Adolescens ** Magazin des Jeunes 
Dames Nouveau Magazin Anglois 

“ Lettres de Madame du Montier and “ ITie 
New Clarissa.” 'Fhis last w'ork proves the 
authoress to have been better acquainted with 
the language than with the manners of this 
country. — Mrs, TickelVs Memoirs of French 
Indies, Nonv, Diet, Hist, 

BEAUMON r, see Perffixe. 

BEAUSOBKE (Isaac) a minister of the 
Calvinistic church, descended from an ancient 
family in Provence, but bom at Niort in Swit- 
zerland in 1659. He received the mdiments 
of .kIb education on the estate of an ofiicer of 
distinction of the name of Villette, a friend of 
his father, and completed it at Saumur. De- 
clining the profession of the law, in wdiich, 
from a distant connexion with Madame de 
Maintenon, he had great prospects of success, 
he entered the church ; but on the repeal of 
the edict of Nantes, having the hardihood to 
break the king’s seal affixi'd to the doors of 
his place of woiship, he was condemned to the 
amende honorable, ifi order to escape which he 
fled into Holland. Here the interest of the 
princess of Orange placed him in the situation 
of chaplain to her daughter, the princess of 
Anhalt Dessau, to whose capital he in conse- 
quence retired, and remained there till 1691, 
when he removed to Berlin, and became mi- 
nister to a congregation of French refugees in 
that city, as well as chaplain to the king of 
Prussia. His chief works are a “ History of 
the Refoimation,” printed after his death in 
four volumes, 8vo, In tliis work he carries 
his enquiries down to the confession of Augs- 
buig. A French version of the New Testa- 
ment was afterwards executed by him, in con • 
cert with L’Enfant, in wliich the epistles of 
St Paul fell to the share of Beausobre. Se- 
vend dissertations, “ On the Histom of tlie 
Adamites of Bohemia,” “ On the Statue of 
Paneades,” “ The Virgin Queen of Poland,” 
&c. were written by him for the Bibliotheque 
Germanique, and are reprinted in L’Enfant'e 
History of the Hussites. His last production 
was his “ Histoire Critique du IManiclieisme,” 
2 vols. 4to, 1734, the most curious and valua- 
ble of all. The French colleges and churches 
of the Calvinistic communion were placed 
under his superintendence till the year 1738, 
which was that of his decease. He left two 
sons, Leopolt), a colonel in the Austrian ser- 
vice ; and Charles Lewis, born in 1690 
during his residence at Dessau, who became 
minister to a French congregation at Ber- 
lin, where he died in 1753, having pub- 
lished a ** Commentary on tht New Testa- 
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ment,” ** An Apology for the Protcatante/' 
and other tracts. — Nouv, Diet, liisU 

BEAUSOBIIE (Lewis) a native of Berlin, 
where he filled the post of counsellor to the 
king, born 17.‘30. He was the author of a 
** Philosophical Disquisition on the Nature of 
Fire,” ** l-.es Sunges J’ Epicure,” *‘Le Pynho- 
Tiisme du Sage,” and other tracts ; and died in 
the year 1784. — Und. 

BEAU VAIS. Theiew’ere tw’oof this name, the 
first, V^iM.i am, born 1698, was an antiquarian 
of some celebrity, and a ineiiiV)er of the literary 
societies of Orleans. Cortona, &.c ; he published 
a work on the medal> of the Komaii Emj>ire, 
in .3 vols, 12mo, 1767, and died in 1773. The 
second, Charlis Nicholas, was a native of 
Oi leans, where he w'as bom in the year 1745. 
He practised jdnhic at Montpellier, and is the 
author of some cs.'^ays on the history and 
antiquities of his native city, a topographical 
description of Mount Olivet, and other tracts. 
His ileath took place in 1794. — Ibid, 

BEAUVAIS (ViNc iNT a friar of the 
Dominican order, who w’as a native of the 
diocese of Beauvais in France, lie was hon- 
oured m a particular manner with the esteem 
of his sovereign l-.ewis IX, who supplied him 
with the means of prosecuting the great lite- 
rary u’ork which has jireserved his name from 
oblivion. It is a kind of Kncyclopa:dia, divided 
into four parts ; the first, entitled Speculum 
Doctriiiah ,” treats of the sciences in general, 
from grammar to theology ; the second, ** Spe- 
culum ilistoriah*,” contains a summary of 
general history fioni the beginning of the 
w'orld to the year 125 1, of which there is a 
continuation by an anonymous author to 1 1-94 ; 
the third part, or Speculum Naturale,” re- 
lates to physics, or natural philosophy ; the 
fourth, *‘ Spe( ulum Morale,” is a treatise on 
vice and virtue. 3’his last part was not w'rit- 
ten by Viiiceii*, who, dying in 1264, was pre- 
vented from completing the woik according to 
his original design. — Mcreri, 

BEAl'N ILLIERS tFuANcis de) duke de 
St Aignan, bora in 1607. He entered into 
the uimy and distinguished himself in several 
engagements ; on which account Lewus XIV 
raised him to a dukedom. He w as often em- 
ployed in the direction of festivals at court, in 
whuh he displayed a great deal of taste. 
Many of his occasional verses are to be found 
in the w’orks of Madame Deslioulieres, of 
Scarron, &.c. He died in 1687. His eldest 
son, Paci. duke de Bcauvilliers, first gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber, minister of state, 
and chief of the royal council of finance, W’as 
governor to the duke of Burgundy, father of 
Lewis XV. He died in 1714, at the age of 
sixty-six. He was highly distinguished for 
liis cultivated talents and probity of cliaracler ; 
as well as for his success m the education of 
the duke of Burgundy, which he shared wdth 
the learned and virtuous archbishop of Cam- 
bray. Pai’L Hivpolytus de Beauvilliers, 
duke de St Aignan, was the third son of the 
preceedixig. He had the rank of lieutenant- 
general in tlie army, the collar of the royal 
orders, and was a member of the French^ 
Hw-i No. XIV. 
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Academy. He was the author of Amiise- 
mens Litt^raires,” and a memoir in iheTranti- 
actions of the Academy of Inscriptions, on the 
cession made by Andrew Paleologus, of the 
empire of Constantinople and 'Irebizoiid, to 
Charles VIII of France. — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

BEAUZEE (Nicholas) a member of the 
French Academy and professor of grammar m 
the Military School, w’as bom at Verdun in 
1717. Of bis life few particulars are known, ex- 
cept that he was selected by the Encycloi)aedisti 
to furnish them with tlie article on grammar 
About the same time he })ubliRhed his “ (ii-am- 
maire g^n^ral en Exposition raisonnee des 
Elemens n^cessaire du Langue, pour servir 
de fondement a I’etude de.toutes les Langues,” 
Paris, 1767, 2 vols. I'he w'ork falls short of 
its title, but is valuable in reference to the 
French language. He also published the 
abbe Girh/d’s “ Synonymes,” with great ad- 
ditions and translations of Sallust and Quintus 
Curtius, w'hu h became very popular. He is 
also said to be the author of an abridged ex- 
position of tlie liistOMcal proofs of the Chris- 
tian religion. — Diet, Hist. 

BECAN (Mari in) a Jesuit of Ililvaren- 
bic in Brabant, bom 1561. He entered into 
the polemical contest carried on betw'een Bel- 
larmine and James tlie First of England, w’ith 
less disiTetion than zeal ; the latter indeed w'as 
SO predominant, that, even the Catholics, whose 
party he espoused, di.'iclanned the extrai a- 
gaiice of his tenets; and the parliament of 
Paris ordered his WTitings to be publicly burnt, 
the Pope himself condemning them. He died 
m 1621. — Moreri, 

BECC ADEId J (Antonio) generally know n 
by the name of Antonio il Pdiiormitano, from 
Palermo, his native city, was bom in 1374. 
He w-as an able but licentious WTitcr, desceuil- 
ed from an ancient Bolognese family. In tlie 
early part of his life he made the law his pro- 
fession, entering the service of the duke of 
Milan, who much admired his talents aini 
gave him a handsome salary. 3'Iie empenir 
Sigismimd w’as another of his patrons, and 
crow’ned him with the poetic laurel in person, 
in 1432, at Pavia, m wdiich university he was 
then professor of elocution and the belles ler- 
tres. In 1435 he accompanied Alphonso king 
of Naples to his court, and became a great 
favounte wuth that prince, w'hom he attended 
in his expeditions, receiving from his bounty 
admission into the order of nobility and an 
estate corresjiondent w’ith his new dignity. 
In 1451 he jiersuaded his patron to send him 
in a diplomatic character to Venice, for the 
purpose of procuring the arm-bones of the 
historian Livy, an author for w’hom he felt 
and professed so high a veneration, as actu- 
ally to sell a valuable farm, in order with 
produce to purchase a splendid manuscript 
of his works, WTitten by the Florentine Poggio. 
We learn that he succeeded in attaining the 
object of his enibasty. He married in his old 
age a young woman who brought him a la^o 
family, and died at Naples in 1471. rns 
works, written in the Latin tongue, both m 
prose and verse, are distinguished for tho 
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puritjr and elegance of their diction. The 
principal of them was a collection “ Of tlie 
sayings and doings of Alphonso king of Aira- 
gon,” for which he obtamed from that mo- 
narch a thousand crowns in gold. This work 
has gone through several editions. He also 
published five books of his Letters and Ora- 
tions, which were printed at Venice in 1453. 
But the work which has contributed most 
strongly to give a disgraceful notoriety to his 
name, is a collection of short poems in two 
books, entitled “ Ilcrmaphroditus,” so infa- 
mous for their obscenity, as to draw down 
upon liis head tlie severest and most deserved 
censure, not only from his open opponent Lo- 
renzo Valla, but even from his friend Poggio, 
himself a serious offender in the same way. 
Many of these pieces appear never to have 
been printed, but the whole collection is yet 
extant in more than one of the Italian libra- 
ries. — Moreri, 

BECCADELLI ('Ludovico) bom 150?, 
the descendant of a noble Bolognese family, 
who, having taken his degrees at Padua, be- 
came attached to the suite of cardinal Pole. 
He assisted at the council of Trent ; and hav- 
ing executed a dijilomatic mission from the 
Pope to the Venetian rejiublic with great 
adroitness and success, the pontiff rewarded 
his exertions with tlie archbibhopric of Ra- 
gusa. Cosmo tlie First of Tuscany afteiw^ards 
induced him to resign his see, and to under- 
take the superintendence of the studies of his 
son, promising him the archbishopric of Pisa 
for Ins reward. 'I'his piece of preferment 
however be never obtained, but died provost 
of Prato in 1572. He wrote the lives of 
cardinals Pole and Bembo in Latin, and that 
of Petrarch, in Italian. The latter is consi- 
dered a more correct biographical sketch of 
the poet of whom it treats than any winch 
preceded it, and is much esteemed. — Ibid, 

BECCAFUMt, see Meciiarino. 

BECCARIA (Bonesaka C.esar, Mar- 
quis) an eminent Italian political writer. He 
was bom at Milan in 1735, and showed from 
infancy an attachment to the study of social 
philosophy. Count Firmian, the Austrian go- 
vernor of Lombardy, distinguished himself not 
only as a liberal patron of sciences and letters, 
but as the friend of every reform which could 
be grounded on solid principles. Under the 
auspices of this nobleman, and in conjunction 
with other literary men, Beccaria projected a 
periodical work, which was to contain essays 
on various subjects of pliilosophy, morals, and 
politics, of a nature to enlighten tlie public 
mind. It accordingly appeared in 1764, under 
the title of “ The Cofee House,” and, when 
collected, formed 2 vols. 4to. In the same 
year Beccaria published his celebrated trea- 
tise on crimes and punishments, Dei Delitti 
e delle Pene,” 12mo,which became celebrated 
throughout ^lope. Six Italian editions were 
immediately bought ; and it is computed that 
it has run through more than lifty iRlitions and 
translations. It had the merit of breaking 
ground on tins important subject ; and although 
c few of its positions and principles may be 
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disputed or objected to, it proved t]i« imme- 
diate parent of much salutary reform in the 
criminal codes of the Continent. This fame 
was not unattended with danger, as it was clear 
that the principles which the author invariably 
supported were hostile to arbitrary power. Count 
Firmian however protected him ; and in 1768 
tlie Austrian government founded a professor- 
ship of political economy for him. His lec- 
tures on that science were published in 1784, 
under the title of *' F^lements of Public Eco- 
nomy.” In 1770 he published ** Disquisitions 
on tlie Nature of Style,” in whicli, like Helve- 
tins, lie endeavoured to inculcate the para- 
doxical notion, that nature had im))lanted in 
every individual an equal degree of genius, 
and that education was all in all. The mar- 
quis Beccaria was a great lover of men of 
letters, a beneficent patron to tliose w ho were 
entering the career of literature, and a warm 
and steady friend. ITc has been changed with 
venality in the exercise of a magisterial office, 
and compared with Bacon on Uiat account ; 
but how far political enmity may have had to 
do with the report, it is not at ]ire8cnt easy to 
ascertain. He died in November 1794 . — Noitiu 
Diet, llist. 

BFCCAllIA (John Baptist) an eminent 
natuml jdiilosojdier of the cigliteenth century, 
was boni at Mondovi in Piedmont m 1781, 
He entered into the religious society of the 
Pious Schools, and became professor of ma- 
thematics and philosophy, first at Palermo and 
then at Rome. He was afterwards called to 
the professorship of expenmen tal philosophy 
at Turin, and made tutor to the sons of the 
king of Sardinia. Though eminent in various 
branches of science, it was principally in elec- 
tricity tliat he distinguished himself as a dis- 
coverer. He adopted the Franklinean tlieory 
of positive and negative electricity, but with 
some modifications of his own. His chief 
works are — “ Dell’ Elettricismo artificiale et 
naturale,” Turin, 1753, 4to, and Lettere delP 
F^lettricismo,” 1758, folio. He also wrote an 
** Essay on the Cause of Storms and Tem- 
pests,” and another “ On the Meridian of 
Turin.” Father Beccaria, who was estimable 
for his works as well as knowledge, died at an 
advanced age at Turin, in 1781. — Nmiv. DicU 
Hist. 

BECCHER or BECHER (John Joachim) 
an eminent chemist and natural philosopher of 
the seventeenth century. He was born at 
Spires in 1645; and adopting the medical pro- 
fession, became physician to tlie elector of 
Mentz, and afterwards to tlie elector of Ba- 
varia. He gained considerable celebrity at 
Vienna and Haarlem, for improvements in arts 
and manufactures ; but tlie jealousy of rivals, 
^d the neglect of those who profited by hia 
inventions, induced him to retire to England, 
where he died in 1685. His works are nume- 
rous, and relate to several subjects* Among 
those on chemistry may be mentioned — “CEldi- 
pus Chemicus,” “ Metallurgia, de gencta- 
tione, refinatione, et perfectione Metallorum 
" Physica Subterranea,” with various appen- 
dices ; '* Parnassus Medicinalis lllustratus 
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•* La}>oratorium Pertatile and “ Tlie Che- | 
niical Rose Garden.” He was the first writer j 
on theoretical chemistry whose speculations 
are deserving of attention. His works abound 
in slirewd and witty remarks, and in deep and 
curious reasoning ; in frivolous subtility, and 
in weighty and sensible observations. His 
hypotheses res]»ecting the origin of the varie- 
ties of matter from tlie mutual agencies and 
ronibinations of a few elementary jjrinciples, 
though unnecessarily blended with sciiptural 
history, are charactciized h^ considerable bril- 
liancy of thought and originality of invention, 
Braude s Dias, on the of Chemhtry. 

iiuppL to EncpcL Brit. 

RECK ( Fn AN’cis) an eminent musician, 
born at Rourdeaux. Four operas by this com- 
poser, each consisting of six symjdionies, weie 
published at Pans in 1776. His “ Stab.il 
iVlater,” perfonned in I7h3, is also much ad- 
mired. He died in 1809. — Biojr. Bid. of 

RECKKH (Dan'iti) a native of Konigs- 
berg, who studied me<licine and became first 
physician to the elector of Ri andenburg. IJe 
died in 1()7(), in the forty-third year of his 
age. He was the author of seveial medical 
tracts, among 'which is one entitled, ** De 
Cultrixuo Prussidco,” Lugd. Rat. 1638, 8vo. 
It contains an account of a Prussian slioe- 
ffihkei who sw’allow’ed a knife which w'as 
aftei wards extracted from his side. — Moren. 

RF2CKET ('I’lioMAs) the most celebrated 
Roman Catholic prelate in the English annals, 
W'as born in London 1119. JIo W’as the son 
of Gilbert, a London merchant , and something 
like romance has given to him a mother in the 
person of a Saracen lady, to whose father he 
W’as a pnsoner in Jerusalem during the cru- 
sades. After studviiig at Oxford and Paris, 
he W'as sent, by the favour of Theobald arch- 
bisho]) of Canterbury, to study civil law at 
Rononia in Italy, and on his retum was made 
archdeacon of Canterbury and piovost of Be- 
verley. Ills claim to the good o])iiiion ot 
'J'heobald w'as founded on his talents for iiego- 
ciatioii in a matter of the liighest importance 
to England — the soliciting from the pojic the 
prohibitory letters against the crow'iang of 
Eustace, the son of Stejihen, by which that 
design was defeated. J'his service not only 
raised Recket in the esteem of the archbishop, 
but in that of king Henry T1 ; and hence the | 
foundation of his high fo’-tunc. In 1 1 38 he | 
W'as appointed higli-cliancellor and ]>Teceptor 
to prince Henry, and at this time w'as a com- 
plete courtier, confonnable in every respect 
to the humour of the king. He was in fact 
his prime conijianion, observed the same? hour 
of eating and going to bed, held s])lendid le- 
vees, and courted popular apjdausc*. In 11,39 
tu* made a campaign w'ith the king in Toulouse, 
having in his own pay 700 knights and 1200 
horsemen ; and it is said he advised Henry 
lo seize the ])»'rson of T^uis king of France, 
shut u]i in 'foulouse without an anny. This 
c^juiisci howevci, so indicative of the future 
martyr, beiug too hold for the lay councillors 
of one 7f the boldest monarchs of the age, was 
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declined. In the next year he visited Pans, to 
I treat of an alham e betw'een the eldest daugh- 
ter of the king of Fiance and prince Henry, 
and returned with the young princess to Eng 
land. He had not enjoyed the chancellorshio 
more than four years, w'hen his patron Theobaiu 
died, and king Henry was so far mistaken as 
to raise his favourite to tlie primacy, on the 
presumption, that he would aid him in those 
political view's, in respect to church pow’er, 
which all the sovereigns of the >i'oTman line 
embi aced , and w Inch in fact caused a continuous 
struggle until its termination by Henry VI1I„ 
It has been asserted, that Recket told the king 
w’hat he was to expect from him ; but, inde- 
pendent of the appointment itself, there is 
evidence to prove liis eagerness to obtain the 
dignity, and the disgust entertained by Henry 
at the fust symptoms of the real temper of the 
man whom lie had been so anxious to promote. 
Reeket was consecrated archbishop in 1162, 
and immediut(‘ly affected an austerity of cha- 
racter which formed a very natural prelude 
to the ]>art ^^hl(h he in future meant to play. 
Pojic Alexander III held a general council at 
'Fours in 1 1 63, at w Inch Recket attended and 
made a formal coinplaint of the infniigemcnta 
by the laity on the rights and immunities of 
the church. On his return to England, he be- 
gan to act in tlie spirit of this representation, 
and to prosecute several of the nobility and 
others holding church possessions, whom he 
aLoprocetnied to excommunicate. Henry, con- 
sistently with the conduct of an able and politic 
monarch, W'as anxious to recal certain privi- 
leges of the clergy, which w'lthdrew them from 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts ; and it was 
, not w ithout a violent struggle and the media- 
tion of the Pope, that Recket finally acquiesced, 
llie king soon after summoned a convocation 
or jiarhameut at Clarendon, to tlie celebrated 
constitution of w'hich, although the archbishop 
sw'ore that he would never set bis fiat, he at 
length subscribed, and alleging something like 
fori e for his excuse, by w'ay of penance sus 
jiended himself from his archiepiscofial fimc 
tions until the Pope’s absolution could arrive. 
Finding himself tlie direct object of the King’s 
dis]>leasure, he soon after attempted to escape 
to Fr-ance ; but being iiiterce]»ted, Henry in a 
parliament at Nortliampton charged him with 
a Tiolauon of his allegiance ; and all bis goods 
were conlisvated. Not only so, but a suit was 
commenced against him for money lent him 
during his chancellorship, and for the proceeds 
of the benefices which he had held vacant 
w'hile in that capacity. In this desperate si- 
tuation, he with great difficulty and danger 
made his escape lo Flanders, and proceeding 
to the Pope at Sens, humbly resigned his arch- 
bishopric, whiih was as politically restored. 
He then took up his al^ode at the abbey of 
Poiitiguy ill Normandy, whence he issued ex- 
postulatory letters to the king and bishops of 
EiigJaiul, in w'hicli he excommunicated all vio- 
lators of the jirerogatives of the thurch, and 
included in the censure the principal oflicerB 
of the crown. Henry was so exasperated, that 
he banished all his relations, and obliged the 
p e 
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CiBtercianB to send him away from the abbey 
of Pontigny ; from wliich he removed, on the 
recommendation of the king of France, to the 
abbey of Columbe, and spent four years 
there in exile. After much negociation, in 
which the hauglitiness of tlie archbishop 
sometimes ditgusled, and the pride of Henry 
as frequently intervened, a sort of reconcilia- 
tion took place in 1170, on the whole to 
the advantage of TJecket, who, being restored 
to his see with all its former privileges, be- 
haved on the occasion witli excessive haughti- 
ness, After a triumphant entry into Canter- 
bury, the young king f lenry, crowned during the 
life-time of his father, transmitted him an order 
to restore the suspended and excommunicated 
prelates, which he refused to do, on the pre- 
tence that the Pope alone could grant Uie 
favour, although the latter had lodged the in- 
struments of censure in his hands. The pre- 
lates immediately appealed to Henry in Nor- 
mandy, who, in a state of extreme exasperation, 
exclaimed — “ What an unhappy prince am I, 
w’ho have not about me one man of spirit 
enough to rid me of a single insolent prelate, 
the perpetual trouble of my life \** These rash 
and too significant words induced four at- 
tendant barons, lleginald Fitz-Urse, AVilliam 
de 1'iacy, Hugli de Morville, and Kichard 
Breto, to resolve to wipe out the king’s re- 
proach. Having laid their ])lans, they forth- 
with proceeded to Canterbury; and having 
formally demanded of the archbishop to restore 
the suspended prelates, they returned in the 
evening of the same day (Hecember 29, 1170,) 
and placing soldiers in the couit-yard, rushed 
with their swoids drawn into the cathedral, 
whcie the archbishop was at vespers, and ad- 
vancing towards him, threatened him with 
death, if he still disobeyed the orders of Henry. 
Becket, without the least token of feai, re- 
plied, tliat he was ready to die for the rights 
of the churcii, and magnanimously added, “ 1 
charge you, in the name of the Almighty, not 
to hurt any other person here, for none of 
tliem have any concern in the late tiansac- 
tions.” 'Jlie confederateo then strove to drag 
him out of the church ; but not being aide to 
do so, on account of his resolute deportment, 
they killed him on the spot with repeated 
w'ounds ; all which he endured without a 
groan, iiie conduct of Henry, and the conse- 
quences of this assassination, fonn a ]>firt of 
English history wiicrein the diseerning student 
will perceive the subtle policy of the couit of 
Home, which only felt and acted upon it, in 
the advancement of its general object, witli a 
due regard to the power and strength of cha- 
racter of Henry. Even the perpetratois of the 
deed, on taking a voyage to Borne, wt.c ad- 
mitted to penance, and allowed to expiate 
their enormity in the holy land. 'J'lius perished 
Thomas Becket, in his hfly-seccnd year, un- 
doubtedly a martyr to the cause w'hicli he es- 
poused ; a fact that forms a\ery equivocal claim 
to praise in the general scale of social estiuia- 
tioo. In regard to the vigour of his intellect, 
«od the extent of his talents, there can be no 
ditfereuce of ouinion ; and it is equally to be 
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conceded, looking to the long course of suspi- 
cion and mortification which he endured, that 
he was sustained by a principle of what ho 
himself deemed duty. A theory has also been 
started, which assumes, that the pow’cr of tlie 
priesthood was beneficial in this stage of 
the European progress, and that the force 
of a single desfiutism was thereby avoided. 
Grounds of defence, which are formed for 
princi]>le8 and aitions which those w'bo adopt 
them have never jtleaded for themselves, are 
alw'ays to be suspected. Henry might be as 
personally ambitious as Becket, and as wrarm 
an enthusiast for the paramount authority of 
the cTOW'n, as the archbisho[> for the impvrinm 
in impel in of the church ; but the one con- 
tended for a general principle of all govern- 
ment ; the other for a most dangerous excep- 
tion to it. For the rest, Becket deserves the 
secondary praise of consistency and courage, 
but exhibited nothing of that high degree of 
moral pen option, which exemplifies 'visdomin 
the abstrait. He wms canonized two years 
after his death, and mirades abounded at his 
tomb. In the reign of Henry III his body 
was taken up and placed in a magnificent 
shnne erected by archbishop Stephen J.ang- 
tou ; and of the popularity of the pilgrimages 
to his tomb, the Canteibuiy 'I’ales of Chaucer 
w’ill prove aii everlasting testimony. — Ihog, 
lint. 

BKCKINGTOX (Thomas) an English pre- 
late, w’as born in the parish of Beckmgtou in 
Somersetshire, towaids the close of the four- 
teenth century. He was educated at Win- 
chester, and obtained vanous preferments, un- 
til in 1429 he became dean of the court of 
Arches, and was one of three a])]>ointed to 
draw' up a code of law" in coutormity w'ith 
w'lih h the Wickliffites w’ere to he jiroceeded 
against. Having been tutor to Henry VI, he 
wrote a formal treatise against the salique 
law’, and stienuously asserted the right of the 
kings of England to the throne of France. — 
For this and other services, he was made 
secretary of state, keeper of the ]»nvy »eal, 
and bishop of Bath 'and Wells. He was a 
munificent benefactor to the University of Ox- 
ford and to Ins see, and died at Wells in 14G!i. 
IIisbooK against the salique law*, with some 
others of Ins jueces, and a large collection of 
letters, is in the l^ambeth library. — liiog. lint. 

BECKMANN (John Anuiony) a native 
ofiloyeinthe electorate of Hanover, whom 
1707 became professor of physic in the uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where he died in 1811. 
He was an ingenious and learned man, and 
is chiefly known in this country as the author 
of a history of discoveries and inventions, 
which has been translated into English, and 
jmblished in 4 vols. 8vo, I'liis is a work of 
vast research, aflbrdiiig much curious infor- 
mation. He also w'rote a history of the earli- 
est voyages made in modem times, and many 
papers in the '1 raiisactions of the Royal Society 
of Gottingen ; besides publisbing some edi- 
tions of ancient authors. — Supp^to Encyclo. 
Brit. % 

BECON (Thomas) a Puritaii wTiter of the 
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•Istf *enth century. He was the author of a 
bock once very popular, entitled “The Sick 
Man’s Salve,” published about 1561. Thw 
is not, as might be imagined from its title, a 
medical treatise, but a book of devotion. It 
is frequently alluded to by Ben Jonson and 
contemporary dramatists. He also wrote 
“ Reliques of Rome;” “David’s Harpe, ful: 
of most delectable Harmony, newlye stringed 
and set in tune,” which Ritson siipjwses to 
be a metrical work , as also “ Chnstmasse 
Carols, very new and godly;” and a long 
poem entitled “ An Invective against Whore- 
tlome and all other Abominacions of Un- 
cleanesse.” He was one of the Protestant 
refugees w'ho went to (iermany on the acces- 
sion of queen INI ary ; and on his return home 
in the reign of Eli/.abeth, he was made pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. He died m 1:>70, 
leaving manyuorks besides those just men- 
ioned. — Strypes Lije oj Ctanmer, liiUon^s 
hihlwgrttphia Poetica, 

BED A or BEDIC. An eminent ecclesias- 
tic of the eighth century, usually entitled the 
venerable Jlede, was boin in the year 672 or 
673, in the neigbbonihood of Weamiouth in 
the bisho]>nc of Dm ham. From the age of 
seven until nineteen, Ik successfully pursued 
his studies in the monastery of St Peter ai 
Wearmouth, under the care of the abbots Be- 
nedict and Ceolfiid, and of the leained John 
of Beverly, who successively became bislio]) 
of Hexham and of ^'oik. Being then or 
dained deacon, he was associated in the 
office of educating the youth wno reso tod 
to the monastery for instruction, and pursued 
his own studies with unremitting ardour. In 
his thirtieth year he was ordained priest ; nd 
Ills fame for zeal and erudition reaching the 
ears of pope Sergius, he w^as invited to Rome, 
but in consequeuce of the death of that pontiff, 
never went there. It is not even certain that 
he ever loft Northumberland ; wliicli of course 
reduces the incidents of his life to Ins liteiarj 
pursuits and domestic occupations, as be ac- 
cejited no benefice, and never seems to have 
interfered in civil transactions. History re- 
cords no other period of his life, excej)t the 
time of publi*^hing Ms churcli history in 
7M, His last literary labour was a trans- 
lation of the gosjiel of St John into Saxon, 
which he with difficulty completed on the 
very day and hour of his death. The writ- 
ings of Bede were numerous and important, 
looking to tlie time in wliich they were 
written, and the exclusive subject of the wri- 
ter, which extended to ecclesiastical affairs, 
religion, and education only. His “ Fmg- 
lisli Ecclesiasti(*al History” is the gxeatest 
and most popular of liis works, and has 
accjuired additional celebrity by the transla- 
tion of king Alfred. The collections which 
he made for it, w'ere the labour of man) years. 
Besides bis owm personal investigations, be 
kept up a correspondence with the monas- 
teries throughout the Heptarchy, to obtain ar- 
chives and records for his purpose ; and thus 
nearly al^e knowledge possessed of the early 
Stale of Christianity is tlua cooatry, is due tc 
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Bede. A history of the churcli being the 
avowed object of bis work, it contains little 
in reference to secular matters, and there- 
fore merits not the censure of Milton on that 
account. It is more liable to objection for the 
admission of so much miracle and legend, 
which however is only a part of the common 
superstitious credulity of the day. There 
have been several editions of the original 
Latin, which is easy, although not elegant, 
the latest and best of whicli is that of Dr. 
Smith, Cambridge, 17^2. I’here is a transla- 
tion into English by Ihomas Stapylton, DD, 
Antwerp, 1 505, besides the Saxon version of 
Alfred. Bede was also the aullior of many 
other works, a catalogue of whidi he subjoined 
to Ills history. Several of these were pnnted 
early; but the first general collection of his 
works was that of Pan's, 15S1, 3 vols, folio. 
Some of his tr(‘ati!.es have been jiuhlished by 
Mr W'haiton, from MSS in tlie library at 
Lamlwth palace, London, 4 to, 169.3. While 
the number and vain'ty of the writings of 
Jiede show the evtent of Ins erudition, Ins 
}>robity, nioileration, and modesty, ensuied 
him general respect ; and his dirinterestedness 
is proved by the fact tliat he was never any 
thing but an unbtnefiied priest. A letter of 
adMce whidi be wrote late in life to Kg- 
*>ert aicbbisboj) of York, pioves at ome the 
purity of his morals, the liberality of his sen- 
timents, and the extcllence of Ins discern- 
ment; ins n ish being to curtail tlie number of 
monasteries, and to increase the efficacy and 
respectability of the secular dergy. Notwith- 
standing the veneration witli which he was re- 
garded, not a single mirade is re< orded of 
him ; and as monks were the great miratle mon- 
gers, and 8U( h his views of monastic reform, 
tins is not siirjirismg. The maimer ot the 
death of this \irtuous ecclesiastic vn as striking 
and diaructcnstic. He was dictating a trans- 
lation of the gospel of St John to an amanuen- 
sis, Die young man who WTOte for him said, 
“ There is now, master, but one sentence 
wanting ;” upon which he bade him ^^rlte 
quickly, and when the senbe .said, “It is 
now done,” the dying sage ejaculated, “ It i* 
now done,” and a few minutes afterwards ex- 
pired 111 the ac t of prayer on tlie floor of his 
cell, in tl e sixty -third year of his age. in the 
month of May A.U. 73.Y. — Btog, Brit, 

BEDDOES (I'liuMAs, MD.) aphysician of 
some celebrity, was born atShifthal, Salop, in 
the year 1760. He received his early educa- 
tion atBiidgnorth, and finished it at Oxfoid and 
Edinbuigh. In 1786 he took his doctor’s de- 
gree, and was ajipointed professoi of che- 
mistiy at Oxford : an appointment which his 
political opinions, on the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, did not permit him to re- 
tain. In 179.3 he removed to Biistol, where 
he began a career of medical and jihjsiologi- 
cal researches, experiments, and Icctuiei^ 
which lasted for his lile, and wliich, w’lth i 
more philosojihical temperament, might hi^e 
established for him a lasting rejmtatioii. He 
was capable of great things, hut aimed at too 
many at once ; and wm too ardeiA and pre- 
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cipitant in all. VariouA publications came offence by granting a general asylum to the 
from liis pen in rapid succession, until in 1808 distressed of bis o^ n party. On fus refusal to 
he was seized wi^ a liver complaint, wbicli dismiss these refugees, he was, together with 
proved fatal in the December of the same liis family, seized and conveyed to a ruinous 
year. A list of his various treatises, medical, castle in the midst of a lahe. The hardshijis 
chemical, scientific, economical, and political, he here suffered proved fatal ; for being re- 
would be too extensive for our limits; but they moved to the house of Mr. Sheridan, a Pro- 
may be seen at length in his life by Dr Stock, testant minister, be was seized with a fit of 
from which tliis brief account is taken. illness, of which he died, February 7, 1641-12, 

BEDELL (William) a divine of the se- in the seventy-first year of liis age. lie was 
venteenth century, eminent for his piety and interred in tlie church-yard of Kilinore ; and 
learning. He was descended from a respect- the Irish insurgents who attended the solem- 
able family in Essex, and u-as bom at Black nity, as a token of respect, fired a volley over 
Notley in that county in 1570, and educated his grave, some of tliem exclaiming, “ Be- 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge, of which he quiescat in puce ultimus Anglorum — "May 
was chosen a fellow in 1593. From tlie uiu- the last of tlie Knglisli rest in peace !” Bishop 
versity he removed to St Edmund’s- bury, where Bedell wrote against Popery ; but his principal 
lie resided some years, distinguislnng him- literary work was a translation of the C)ld I’es- 
self by a close attention to clerical duties, lament into the Irish language, in whu h he 
About 1604 h * went to Venice with sir Henry was assisted by a Prot(‘Staiit convert named 
Wotlon, W'ho hail been appointed ambassador King, wlio had the reputation of being an ele- 
to the republic. The Venetians were at tliis gant writer of the Erse, both in prose and 
period upon tlie point of separation from the jia- poetry. This work was published many years 
see, in consequence of their disputes with after the deatli of the bishop, at the expense 
Paul V; in which struggle against ecclesiastical of the hon. Robert Boyle. — /hog. BnU 
despotism, the celebrated Paul Sarpi, usually BEDFORD (Jons, duke ot) one of the 
called Fatlier Paul, bore a prominent part, younger sons of king Henry IV, famous both 
With this great man Bedell formed an inti- as a statesman and a warrior. Shakespeare, 
mate friendship, and on his return to Eng- who calls him prince John of Lancaster, intro- 
land was entrusted with the manuscript of that duces him in his plays of Henry IV as distin- 
father’s histories of the council of Trent, and of guishing himself by his youthful courage in the 
the inquisition, and of the interdict issued by battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, and forming a 
the Pope against Venice ; which works he em- sort of moral contrast to his more dissipated 
ployed himself m translating. He retired for brother tlie prince of Wales, During the reign 
tliat purpose to his former station at St Fxi- of Henry V, he participated in the fame ac- 
mund’s-bury. In 1615 he was presented to the quired by the conquest of France ; but it was 
living of Horingsheath, in the diocestt of Nor- after the death of that king, who by will ap- 
wich. Here he remsuned twelve years in pointed him regent of France, Oiat his t^eiits 
such a state of seclusion, that Diodati, an cmi- became fully developed. He displayed his 
nent Genevese divine who had known him at military skill in the battle of Vemeuil in 1424 ; 
Venice, visiting England at that time, in vain after which the difiiculties, which from various 
enquired for liim, and at last met widi him causes he experienced in endeavouring to mam- 
merely by accident. This circumstance was tain possession of the conquered provinces in 
the means of his being introduced to Morton, France, afford tlie strongest proof of his abilities 
bishop of Durham ; a^ his worth and talents in surmounting them. Hie greatest hlemisli 
becoming more gene tally kno^Ti, in 1627 he was in his character is his cruel and un)ustifiiible 
chosen jirovostof Trinity College, Dublin ; an execution of the maid of Orleans in 1431. 1 le 

office which he was unwilling to accept till survived this event about four years, and d> iiig 
urged by the king’s positive command. After in 1435 at Rouen, was buried in the cathedral 
presiding over that university about two years, of that city. Bedford likewise deserves notice 
he was advanced to Uie united bishopnes of for liis patronage of the arts. One curious 
Kiliiiore and Ardagli. In this station his con- monument of his taste is still existing : it is 
duct was most exemplary. He set himself to the Jiedfoid Missal, a small tliick folio volume 
reform abuses among his clergy, one of the highly illuminated, of whicli the following ac- 
most important of which related to pluralities ; count is given by INTr Dibdin in his Bibliomania, 
previous to the abolition of which, he resigneil p, 253 : “ This missal, executed under the eye 
the see of Ardagli, thus affording a pattern and foi the immediate use of tlie famous John 
for the conduct of others. He was extremely duke of Bedford [regent of France] and Jane 
active in liis endeavours to convert the Roman [the daughter of the duke of Burgundy] his 
Catliolics, but conducted himself viitli so wife, was at the beginning of the 18th century 
much mildness and prudence, as to gain tlic in tlie magnificent library of Harley earl of 
esteem of persons of all ranks among them. Oxford. It afterwards came into the collection 
When the rebellion broke out in Ireland in of his daughter, the well-kno\ni duchess of 
1641, bishop Bedell for a time was unmo- Portland, at whose sale in 1786 it was pur- 
lested by the Catholic insergents; and while chased by Mr Ikl wards for 215 guineas ; and 
his Protestant neighbours in general were dri- 500 guineas have been a few years ago ofiered 
ven from their homes, the sancuty of his for this identical volume. Among the pictures 
mansion was respected ; and it might probably, in it there is an interc*sting one of the whole 
have continued to be so, if he had not given length portraits of the duke and duchess , the 
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Leftd of the former of which has been enlarged 
aiid engraved by Vertue, for his portraits to 
illustrate the history of England. The missal 
frequently displays the arms of these noble 
personages, and also affords a pleasing testi* 
mony of tne affectionate gallantry of tlie pair, 
the motto of the former being ' A vous entier/ 
that of the latter, ‘ J’en suis contente.' 
There is a formal attestation in tlie volume of 
its having been given by the duke to his 
nejdiew Henry VI as a most suitable present.” 
Tliis splendid missal contains 59 large and 
more than l(KK) small miniature paintings, 
among which, besides the portraits above- 
mentioned, is one of Henry V. At the sale 
of Mr Awards* library it was bought by the 
marquis of Hlandford, now duke of Marl- 
borough, for 687/. 15s. Gough the cele- 
brated anti(|>iary published a work in octavo, 
describing tJie Bedford Missal. — Humes HisU 
of Eiig, 

BEDFORD (Fii\Nris Russel, duke of) 
see Russel (Francis.) 

BEDFORD (Aiuiiur) a learned clergyman 
of the church of England, w'lio was a native of 
Gloucestershire, and was educated at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of MA. in 1691- 
After holding for several years some church 
preferment in Somersetshire, he was in 172 1 
chosen chajilam to Aske’s hosjiital at Hoxton, 
where he died September 15, 1745. As an 
author he distinguished himself by a treatise 
on the ** Evil and Danger of Stage Plays,” in 
which he has produced ** seven thousand in- 
stances of blasphemous and impious expressions 
taken out of plays of the present century, [tlie 
18th] and especially of the last five years, in 
dedaqpe of all metliods hitherto used for their 
refonnation to which he has added “ above 
fourteen hundred texts of senpture, which are 
mentioned either as ridiculed and exposed by 
the stage, or as opposite to their present prac- 
tices.” Mr Bedford, like his contemporary 
.Teremy Collier, argues against the propriety 
of dramatic productions, from tlie abuses which 
had crept into them, on which score there cer- 
tainly existed strong grounds for his animad- 
vcTs>ioii8. He published other works on the same 
subject, as w'cll as several single sermons and 
tracts. He was also the author of a treatise 
entitled " Scripture Chronology demonstrated 
by Astronomical Calculations,” 1741, folio, 
wdiicli was praised by Dr Waterland. — CAu/- 
mers's Biog,])ictm 

BEDFORD (IIilkiah) an English non- 
juring clergyman, who in 1714 w’as sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment for ])ublisliing a book 
entitled ** The Hereditary Right of the Crowm 
of England asserted,” said to have been really 
il^tten by the Rev. George Harbin. Mr Bed- 
foi*d translated from the Latin ** The Idfe of Dr 
John Barwick,” and from the French " An 
Answer to Fontenolle’s History of Oracles.” 
He died in 1724. — Thomas Bedford, his son, 
was educated at Cambridge, and became the 
minister of a congregation of non -jurors at 
Compton in Derbyshire, where he died in 177.S. 
He published** SimeonisMonachi Dunelmensis 
libeJlus dc exordiis atque procursu Dunel* 
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mensis Ecclesi®,” 1732, Ovo, and an ** 
rical Catechism.” — Ibid, 

BEDFORD (Arthur) an English com- 
poser who lived in the early part of the last 
century. He published in 1712 an essty on 
the ** Method of Singing the Psalms of David 
in tlie Temple before tlie Babylonish Captivity,** 
and a small treatise enUtled ‘‘llie Abuse^of 
Music.” — Bing, Diet, of Mus, 

BEGER (Lawrence) a German author, 
the son of a tanner of Heidelberg, in which 
town he was born in 1653. He applied him- 
self to the study of theology, law, classical 
literature, and antiquity, with such success as 
to obtain in 1677 the a]>pointment of librarian, 
&c. to the Elector Palatine. In order to gratify 
his patron, who loved another lady while his 
wife was living, Begcr composed a defence of 
polygamy, under the tide of ** Considerations 
on Marriage, by Da]>hna:us Arcuarius,” to 
which he subsequently wrote a refutation him- 
self, to please tlie elector's son, although the 
latter work was never printed. His other wri- 
tings are — *' Thesaurus ex thesauro Palatino 
selectus,” folio, 1 685 ; ** Thesaurus reg. elect. 
Brandenburgicus,'* 3 vols. folio ; **Meleagrides 
et Actolia,” and ** Crana» Insula Laconice,” 
both 4to, 1696; *‘ Regum et imperatorum 
Komanonim numismata,” 1700, folio ; *‘ De 
nummi'i Oetensium serpenfiferis,*' 1702, fo- 
lio ; ** Lucemtp vctcnim sepuichrales ” 1'’’02 ; 
** Numismata Pontif. Roman, aliorumque ra- 
riora,” 1703, folio; and **BeIIum et excidium 
Tro]anum illustratum,** 4to. He died at Ber- 
Im In 1705. — Moreri. 

BEGUILLET (Edmund) a French author, 
educated for the bar, at wliich he practised 
before the parliament of Dijon. He wro*e 
several treatises on “ The General Principles 
of Agriculture,” on tlie ** Cultivation of Vines,” 
&c. ; another, ** Sur les Avantages de la Mo- 
ture economique et du Commerce des Fafines 
en Detail ; * * Sur I’Ergot, ou Ble cornu,” 4to ; 
** De la connoissance g^n^ral des Grains,” in 
3 vols. 8vo ; " Trait6 general des Substances 
et des Grains,” 6 vols, 8vo ; and “ Manuel de 
ineunier et du chaipentier des Mouliiies,” 8vo. 
He died in 1786. — J)fouv,Dict. Hist. 

RF^IIAIM (Rartiiolomfw and John Se- 
ra ld) brothers, natives of Nuremberg. The 
elder (who is sometimes also called Hans) was 
a painter as well as an engraver of consider- 
able merit, following a good deal the style of 
Albert Durer and Aldegravei. The younger 
settled Rome, w»here he learnt the art of 
engraving under IMarc Antonio, and became 
very eminent. They flourished in the 16th 
century. — Brifun^s Diet, of Vainlers and Engr, 

BEHEM (Martin) an eminent geogra- 
pher, mathematician, and navigator, of the 
fifteenth century, as bom of a noble family 
at Nuremberg. Impressed, as it is said, with 
tlie idea of a western continent, he applied in 
1 159 to Isabella, daugliter of John 1 king ox 
Portugal, regent of tht* duchy of Burgundy and 
Flanders, who supplied bim with a vessel, 
with which he discovered the island of Fayal, 
one of the Azores, or at least established 3 
colony of Flemings there, for the discoveiy is 
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claimed for Gonsalvo Velho» a Portuguese. 
After residing at Fayal for twenty years, in 
1484 (eight years before the expedition of 
Coliunbus) according to letters said to be 
written by himself, and still preserved in tlie 
mrchives of Nuremberg, he induced John II 
of Portugal, to intrust him with the command 
of an expedition to the south west. In this 
▼eyage he is said to have discovered Brazil, 
and even to have sailed to the Straits of Ma> 
gellan, which he mathematically delineated on 
a map for the king of Portugal. These let- 
ters bear date 14K6; and tlie event did not en- 
tirely escape contemporary writers, it being 
particularly related in the Latin Chronicle of 
Hartman Schedl. Peter Mateus too, who 
wrote on the canon law two years before the 
expedition of Columbus, also mentions Beliem 
and his discoveries. Thev are likewise re- 
ferred to by Cellanus and jUccioli, tlie first of 
whom adverts to tlie service which his disco- 
veries and charts clFectcd for Magellan, while 
the latter asserts that Columbus obtained 
direct information from Martin Behem him- 
self in Madeira. It is also proved that he 
w’as knighted by the king of Portugal, and 
otherwise honoured as a person of great merit ; 
although these rewards some writers attribute 
to his discovery of Congo, w'hence he brought 
gold and other valuable matters. lie died at * 
Lisbon m July 1506, leainng no works behind 
him except the chart before mentioned, and a 
terrestrial globe, still in the library of Nurem- 
berg, formed from the writings of Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Strabo, Marco Polo the Venetian, John 
Mandeville the Englishman, and his own dis- 
coveries. Dr lUibertson treats the story of his 
discovery of America as a legend ; and with- 
out w’ell knowing how to dispose of the positive 
testimony, it is certainly strange that he should 
leave the world without more fbnnally claim- 
ing it. It is still more extraordinary, that the 
court of Portugal should not jirotest against the 
exclusive claim of Spain. For the pretensions 
of Behem however the memoir of M. Otto, in 
tlie second volume of the American Philoso- 
phical Transactions, is very able, and may be 
profitably consulted by all who interest them- 
selves in this carious question. — Suppl. to En~ 
cpclttp, Brit, 

BEHN (Aphara) a lady of some celebrity 
as a wnter of plays and novels, was descended 
from a good family in Canterbury of the name 
of Johnson, and was bom in the reign of 
Charles I. Her father, through the interest of 
his relation, lord Willoughby, being appointed 
lieutenant-general of Surinam, embarked with i 
his family for the West ladies, taking with 
him Aphara, who was then very young. The 
father died at sea ; but his family safely arrived 
at Surinam and remained there some years, 
during which time Aphara became acquainted 
with the American prince Oroonoko, wliom 
riie the subject of a novel subsequently 
dramatised by Southern. On her return to 
England, she married MrBehn, a merchant of 
I^mdon of Dutch extraction ; but was pro- 
bably a widow, when selected by Charles II 
as a proper penon to acquire intelligence on 
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the Continent during tiie Dutch war. She ac- 
cordingly took up her residence at Antwerp, 
where she engaged in gallantries for the good 
of her country ; and it is said that by the means 
of one of her admirers she obtained and trans- 
mitted advice of the intention of the Dutch to 
sail up the Thames. This intelligence, although 
true, being discredited, she gave up jmhtics 
and returned to England, and devoted herself 
to intrigue and wntiiig for support ; and as 
she had a good person and much conversational 
talent, she became fashionable among tlie men 
of wit and pleasure of tlie time. She ]mb- 
lislied tliree volumes of poems of liocliester, 
I'itlierege, Crisp, and others, with some poetry 
of her own ; and wrote seventeen plays, the 
heartless licentiousness of Rliich was disgrace- 
ful both to her sex, and to the age whit h to- 
lerated the performance of them. She was 
also tlie author of a couple of volumes of novels, 
and of the celebrated love letters between a 
nobleman and his sister-in-law (lord Gray and 
lady Henrietta Berkeley.) Pope, in his t lia- 
racter of women, alludes to Mrs Behn under 
her po“tical name of Astrea : 

** 'I'he stage how loosely does Astrea tread. 
Who fairly puts her characters to bed.*' 
She died in 1689, between forty and fifty years 
of age, and was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster abbey. — Biog, lint. Cihher\ Lives. 

BEK (David) a portrait painter of emi- 
nence, bom in the year 1621. Delfl and 
Amheim contend for the honour of having 
given him birth. He was a pupil of \’an- 
dyck, whose style he imitated, and was cele- 
brated for the rapidity with which he executed 
his pictures. Charles 1 of lingland, whose 
sons and nephew's were his }>upiis, used to say 
that he supposed he could jiaint while riding 
post. He worked for most of the European 
sovereigns of his age, and is said to have bad 
m bis possession, at the time of bis deatli, iiino 
gold chains with corresponding medals, all 
presented him by different crowned heads wdio 
had sat to liim. A jwpular story is told of 
Mm, tiiat being taken ill once, while travelling 
in Germany, a swoon into which he fell con- 
tinued so long tliat his attendants fancied him 
dead, and in that persuasion laid him out on 
some straw in a room of the inn. Two of them, 
sitting up to watch the supposed corpse, jioured 
in a frolic part of the contents of a flask of 
brandy dow'u his throat, exclaiming, that he 
bad been a good master and loved a glass while 
living, and out of gratitude they would not 
suffer him to be without one now he was dead. 
Tlie violent stimulus restored suspended ani- 
mation, and saved Bek from being interred alive, 
lie was afterwards successively in the service 
of the kings of Denmark and France, and of 
Christina queen of Sweden, whose court ho 
quitted in 1656 on a visit to his relations at 
the Hague, but died in tlie same year soon 
after Ms arrival tliere. — PilkingUm, 

BEKKER (Balthasar) a famous Dutch 
divine, who was a native of the village of 
WartbuLsen in the province of Groningen, 
where his father was minister. He studied a| 
the universities of Groningen uid Franekei 
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and becaniA minister of a village near the lat- 
ter. In 1666 he removed to Franeker, and in 
that place he began to distinguish himself by 
the freedom with which he canvassed opinions 
sanctioned by antiquity and generally believed, 
relative to the agency of evil spirits. The 
sentiments he promulgated were very obnoxious 
to the orthodox ; and he was, in consequence 
of the opposition he experienced, obliged to 
relinquish his office at Franeker, and at length 
to settle at Amsterdam. There he published 
a full exposition of his system in a work enti- 
tled ** The World Bewitched,” 1691. He 
denies the possibility of demoniacal possessions 
or sorcery, and virtually questions the existence 
of tlie devil and evil spirits. He made some 
converts, and he met with a host of opponents, 
'riie pulpit as well as the press was made the 
vehicle of animadversion on his heterodox sys- 
tem, and the aid of persecution was called in 
to reclaim or punish so dangerous a heretic. 
He was deposed from his pastoral office ; but 
in consideration of the excellence of his moral 
character, the magistrates of Amsterdam con- 
tinued his salary. On the occasion of his de- 
position a satirical medal was struck, represent- 
the devil, dressed like a clergyman, riding on 
an ass, and dis])Iaying a banner in token of 
triumph. Bekker, noibing daunted by ojipo- 
sition, published answezs to his adversaiies, 
which are said to be written in a strain of mo- 
deration of which tluy had by no means set 
him the example. lie died in J698, aged 
sixty -four. Ills book, \^hi(h contai^.s much 
curious and interesUiig infonnalion, w’as trans- 
lated into French with the title of “ Le Monde 
eiichante,” and published in 1694, 4 vols. 
12mo : there is also an English translation. He 
likewise wrote “ llesearchos concerning Co- 
mets,” and other works on theological and 
philosophical subjects. — Moreri, Aikin's G. 
Biog, 

BEL (John James) a native of Bourdeaux, 
ill which city he was Wn in 1693. He was 
a counsellor of the parliament, and director of 
the academy, which at his death he endowed 
with a libraiVf a house, and other valuable 
donations. He w’as the author of a “ Dic- 
tioiiaire Neologique,” a w’ork afteiwards con- 
siderably augmented by Des Fontaines, and 
levelled against tlie affiected ])hraseology of 
modem UTiters. He also published m 1724 
an ironical apology for M, lloudart de la 
Motte, in 4 letters, 8vo, being in fact a satire 
on his tragedies ; ** Observations on A'oltaire’s 
Marianne a ** Dissertation on the Abbe 
Dubos’s opinion concerning Taste,” &c. be- 
sides several professional tracts. Visiting 
I'aris in 17J8, to augment his information on 
certain points connected with several sc lentific 
and literary works urhich he liad in enibiyo, 
excess of study broiiglit on an illness winch 
carried him off in his forty-sixth year. — Aeni;. 
Diet. Hist. 

BEL (Mathias) more generally knowm by 
his Latin termination Belius, an ec clesiastic, 
bom at Otsova in Hungary, 1084. Having 
commenced liis education at Neusohl and 
Presburg, he completed it at Halle, in which 
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iinivenity he studied medicine for two yearns 
but afterwards abandoned it for theology, be- 
coming tutor in the family of A. 11. Frank, 
the divinity professor. In 1714 he became 
rector of the school at Presburg, and pastor of 
a con^egation in that city. He collected a 
quantity of valuable matenals for the history 
of his native country, many of which he pub- 
lished under the titles of ** Apparatus ad llis- 
toriam Hungarian,” “NotiUaHungaiije nova*,” 
&c. The emperor Charles VI was so nmcli 
delighted wdth the latter work, that he enno- 
bled him (a favour Bel would gladly have de- 
clined, and kept as secret as possible) besides 
making him imperial historiographer. His 
other works are, “ Prodionius Hungarian novae 
et antiquac,” folio, 1723 ; “Deperegiinatione 
Linguae Hungaricae in Europam “ De vetere 
Literatura Hunno-Scythicil,” 4to ; and *‘Prjc- 
fationes in Scriptures Hiingancarum rerum 
veteres,” 3 vols. folio. Pope Clement the 
Xllth tlie empress of Russia, and the king of 
Prussia, also distinguished him by many proofs 
of their esteem and munificence till tlie day of 
his death, wdiich took place August 29, 1749. 
Besides his original wiitings, he translated the 
Bible and several theological tracts into the 
Bohemian language witli great spirit and fide 
lity. — None. Diet, Hist. 

BEL (Charles Andrew) sou of Mathias, 
bom July 13, 1717, at Presburg, studied at 
Jena, Altdorf, and Strasburg. In 1741, hav- 
ing accompanied a nobleman to Lcipsic, lie 
obtained there the j)rofessorsbii>s of poetry 
and moral philoso})hy, and became librarian 
to the university, with the rank of counsellor 
of state. lie published a treatise “ De vera 
Ongine et Epocha Hunnorum, Ararum, Ilun- 
garorum in Paiinonia,” printed in 4to, 1767, 
translated Watteville’s History of Switzer- 
land, edited the Decades remm Hungarica- 
rum” of Bonfouius, and succeeded Meuek as 
editor of the Acta Emditomm” and Lite- 
rary Gazette of Leipsic, which he conducted 
from 1754 to 1781. He died suddenly, April 5, 
1782, it is said by his own band. — Ibid. 

BELIDOll (Bernard Forest D£)an emi- 
nent mathematician and engineer, a native of 
Catalonia, born 1097. He obtained the situa- 
tion of royal professor at the artillery school 
of La Fere, and that of provincial commissaxy 
of artillery, at an early age. While thus en- 
gaged, having ascertained by experiment that 
a considerable diminution of the powder used 
in charging cannon might take place w’ithout 
in)uriug the projectile force, he sent a memo- 
rial upon tlie subject direct to cardinal Fleury, 
which rousing the jealousy of the grand master 
of artillery, the official channel of communica- 
tion witli the minister, his influence was exert- 
ed wdth success to deprive him of both Ids 
places. The patronage however of tlie pi nice 
of Conti, whom he accomjiaiiied to Italy, re- 
stored him at length to favour ; and under the 
ministry of Belleisle he obtained the inspec- 
torship of artillery, with the cross of St lAiuis, 
and apartments at the arsenal of Paris. He 
published “ La Science de? Ingenieurs, 4to ; 

«« Dictionaife porUtif do llogiiiieux, 8ve; 
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** La Science des Ingenicurs dans la con* 
duite des travaux les Fortifications,” 4to ; 
‘‘Sommaire d’un cours d ’Architecture mUi- 
taire, civil, et hydraulique,” l!2mo ; “ Archi- 
tecture hydraulique,” 4 vols. 4to ; ** Traite 
des Fortifications,” 2 vols. 4to ; “ Le Bom- 
bardiere Fran^oise,” 4to ; and "Nouveau 
cours de Mathematique,” 4to. He died in 
1761« — Nouv, Diet. Hist. 

BELLS AHIBS, one of the commanders of 
the emperor Justinian, and tlie greatest ge- 
neral of declining Rome. Tn 5^9 he marched 
against Cabades king of Persia, wliich war 
he concluded successf^ully. lie next conduct- | 
ed a naval expedition into Africa, and taking 
Carthage, marched against Gelimer, king of 
tlie Vandals, whom lie led piisoncr to Con- 
etantinople. lie was next dispatched by Jus- 
tinian against the Goths in Italy, and arriving 
with Ills fleet on the coast of Sicily, captured 
Catania, Syracuse, Palermo, and various other 
towns. He then proceeded to Naples, and 
having taken it, marched to Rome, the keys 
of which lie sent to the emperor. Theodosius, 
Jting of the Goths, having been assassinated, 
Vitiges his successor returned to Ravenna, 
where he assembled an immense force, and 
hastened to besiege Rome, before which he 
lay a whole year, until the Emjieror sent a 
force for its relief, and the Gothic king, after 
a vain attempt on Rimini, was obliged to shut 
himself up in Ravenna. After much fighting 
and some negociation, Belisarius took Ra- 
venna, and Vitiges too, whom he earned cap- 
tive to Constantinople, but w'as not received 
with the cordiality which his services ment- 
ed. He was soon however obliged to quit 
that capital, to march against Chosroes king 
of Persia, whom he chased back into his own 
dommions. A more dangerous foe called for 
his services m Italy, in the person of Totila. 
who had been elected king of the Goths. Ill 
supplied with troops and resources, he was 
unable to contend with the latter in the field ; 
noT, badly seconded as he w'as by his officers, 
could he prevent him taking Rome. He was 
finally called from this disastrous sendee*, in 
which his secret enemies found means to im- 
pede all his plans and exertions, and return- 
ed with diminished glory to Constantinople, 
where he still maintained a high station near 
the throne of Justinian. vV bout ten years after- 
wards, on a sudden irruiition of the Bulgarians 
across the frozen Danube, he was called once 
more into activity. Hastily assembling a tu- 
multuary band of soldiery, he placed himself 
at tlie head of it, and saved the capital by 
putting the barbanans to flight. The re- 
mainder of his days was doomed to misfortune 
and disgrace. Suspicions being infused into 
tlic aged and jealous Emperor, of a design 
against his crown and life on the part of Beli- 
■arius, he was on very incompetent testimony 
condemned ; and although his life was spared, 
bis estates were confiscated, and he was 
guarded as a prisoner in his own house. At 
length his innocence was recognized, and^ his 
liberty and fortune restored ; but he survived 
this acknowledgment only eight uioutlis, his 
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death taking place in 565. Tlie story of his 
deprivation of sight, and begging in the streets 
of Constantinople, is a fiction of later tunes, 
altogether unsupported. It was the mis- 
fortune of Belisarius to be united to a woman 
whose personal conduct much disgraced him ; 
but who made some amends for her profli- 
gacy by her political penetration, courage, 
and active abilities. — Univ, Hist. Gibbon. 

BELL (John) an eminent surgeon and in- 
genious scholar, engaged in pracUce for many 
years at Edinburgh, where hr delivered ana- 
tomical lectures, and published several profes- 
sional works of importance. Among these are 
— “ Discourses on the Nature and Cure of 
Wounds,” 8vo ; " J’he Anatomy of the Human 
Body,” 3 vols. 8 VO ; " Ihinciples of Surgery,” 
S vols. 4to. A few^ years ago he travelled to 
Italy, and dying at Rome in 1820, left for the 
press a work published in 182.> with the title 
of " Observations on Italy,” 4to. I'his gen- 
tleman possessed learning, talents, and a cul- 
tivated taste ; and in his posthumous publica- 
tion he has shown, that he was well qualified 
to describe and to appreciate the general cha- 
racter and peculiar beauties and curiosities of 
a country which was inhabited by oue of the 
greatest nations of antiquity. — Original. Com. 

BELL (lltNiiY Nuoln'i ) a student of the 
Inner '1 emi>le, of great heraldic and genea- 
logical research. Ihs exertions were princi- 
pally the means of the recovery of the dormant 
Huntingdon l*eerage, on which subject he 
published a work. In another attempt of 
the same nature he was not so successful, and 
died October 18. 1822, tlie very day that a 
verdict was given against him for a sum of 
money advamed to him by Mr Cooke, an en- 
graver, towaidh the mvestigation of a claim to 
an estate.— 

BELLAl or BELLAY (William Du)lord 
of iMugei, an eminent French statesman in the 
reign of Francis 1. He exerted himself to 
procure the decisions of the French universi- 
ties in favour of tlie divorce of Henry VI II 
from Catharine of Arragon, in order to attach 
that prince to the interest of his master, by 
whom he w'as also employed in negociations 
with the Gennaii I^rotestants. He was made 
governor of 'I'urm iu 1:)37, and soon after 
viceroy of Piedmont. He died iu 1543, leav- 
ing some memoirs of his own times, parts of 
which only have been published. — Moreri, 
Bayle. 

BELLAl (John du) younger brother of the 
preceding, was bom iu 1492, and received a 
literary education, to fit him for tlie ecclesiasti- 
cal profession. He obtained the favour of 
Francis 1, to whose notice he is said to have 
been first recommended by accident. At the 
marriage of the Daujihin w'ith Catharine of 
Medicis, w'hen an interview was about to take 
place between Francis I and pope Clomciit 
Vll at Marseilles, it was discovered the night 
before, that a lAitiu oration, which had been 
prepared for the occasion by the presitlent of 
the parliament, related to topics likely to of- 
‘fend the Pope. To relieve the embarrassment 
j produced by this aukward mistake, Du Bcllai 
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offered to deliver an extemporaneous discourse, ' 
which procured him a great deal of credit. He 
was successively --made bishop of Bayonne, 
Mans, Limoges, and Paris, and archbishop of 
Bourdeaux. He was employed by Francis 1, 
in a negociation, the object of which was to 
prevent a rupture between Henry Vlll and 
the pope Paul 111, in which, however, he did 
not succeed. In l.)35 he was made a cardinal, 
as a reward for his services. When Pro- 
vence was invaded by Charles V, Du Bellai 
was entrusted by his master with tlic defence 
of l*aris ; on whitdi o<*ca&ion he adoj)ted all 
the precautionary measures of an able general. 
He continued in favour at couit till tiie derith 
of Fiancis I ; after which, being dejinved of 
j)owcr by the intrigues of liis enemy the car- 
dinal de Lorraine, lie resigned his ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment in Franco, and retired to Rome. 
He was made bishop of Ostia and dean of tlic 
college of caidinals; and it is said tliere was 
an intention of laising him to tlie pontiiicate, 
when he died, at the age of sixty-eight, in 
1560. He was not more distinguishc^d as a 
statesman than as a scluilar. In conjunction 
with Budaeus, he prevailed on the king to 
found the Royal College at Paris in 1529. 
The famous Rabelais was patronized by him, 
and was at one time his jihysician. He uTote 
in Latin and in French, hotli ])rose and verse. 
Of his compositions in the former language, 
the celebrated chancellor de THopital says, 
somewhat hyperbohcally, that he equalled 
Cicero in his prose and Virgil in his poetry, — 
Mtrreri, Teissier ^ Eloges des liommes Savans, 

BELLAI (M AUXIN du) brother of the car- 
dinal, w'as employed by the same pnnee both 
in a civil and military capacity. He possessed 
considerable talents, and was tbe author of 
Historical Memoirs from 1513 to 15-13, pub- 
lished with those of his brother. He died in 

1559. — Mover }. 

BELLAI (.loACHiM mO a French poet, re- 
lated to tbe foregoing. He was a native of 
Anjou, and became an ecclesiastic, but ac- 
quired fame by bis iioetical ])ioductioiis, which 
procured him the title of tbe French Catullus. 
He has copied tbe faults as well as tbe beau- 
ties of tbe Roman poet; disjilajing the same 
sweetness and facility of style, and occasion- 
ally a very reprclieiisible degree of licentious- 
ness. He obtained tbe arehdc'aconry of the 
church of ^Jotre Dame at Palis, and ex]>ecled 
to be made artblusboj) of Bourdeau\, when lit 
died of an aiKqdeA V, on tbe 1st of ,laTmar>, 

1560. He wrote I/atin as w’cll as Freiub 
poems. Tbe former wvre puldislied in l5o9, 
of tbe latter there are several editions . — Ti i.\- 
sier, Eloges des Homrues So vans. 

BELLAM\ ('I’lioMAs) author of various 
literary productions. 1 le w as born at Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames in 1745, and hied a hosier; 
but after being tw'euty years concerned in 
trade, be relinquished it for literature. “ Sa- 
daski,” a novel ; “ Lessons from Jdfe and 
“ The Friends,” a musical interlude, aix* 
among bis woiks. He was also the original 
|irojcctor of tbe “ Monthly Mirror,” Iliscleatb 
look place in 1800. — Gfnt. Mag, 
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BELLA RMIN (Robert, cardinal) ace e- 
brated controversialist of tbe Roman church, 
vas bom at Monte l^uhiano in 'J'uscany in 
1542. At the age of eighteen be entered into 
the college of Jesuits, where lie soon distin- 
guished himself ; and his rejmtation caused him 
to be sent into the Low Countries to oppose 
the progress of the Reformers. He was or- 
dained priest in 1569, by Jansenius, bishop of 
Ghent, and placed in tbe theological chair of 
the university of Louvain. After a residence 
of seven years, he returned to Italy, and was 
sent by Sextus V to France, as companion to 
tbe legate. He w'as nominated cardinal, as 
one unequalled in learning, by Clement VIII, 
and in 1602 created art libisliop of Capua. At 
tlie elections of Ia^o X 1 and l*aul V, be was 
tliought of for tbe pontificate, and might liave 
been chosen, bad be not been a Jesuit. Paul 
V recalled bun to Rome, on winch lie resigned 
Ins archbishopric without retaining any pension 
on it, a i be might have done. In lb21 he left 
bis apartments in the \'atican, and returned to 
a house of his order, wiiere he died tbe same 
year, at the age of seventy-one. So impressed 
w'ere the people with the idea of his sanctity, 
that It W’as necessary to place guards to keep 
off the crowd which pressed round to touch 
Ins body or procure some relics of Ins garment. 
Ilellarimu liad the double merit with the court 
of Rome, of suppoiting her temporal power 
and spiiitual supremacy to the utmost, and of 
strenuously opposing tlie Reformers. In the 
latter. Ins controversial pow'ers W’ere such as 
to call forth all the similar ability on the Pro- 
testant side ; and for a number of years no 
eminent divine among the Reformers failed to 
make his arguments a particular subject of r». - 
fiitation. The great work which ho composed 
for this w’arfare, is entitled ** A Body of Con- 
troversy,” w’ritten in Latin, the style of which 
is persjiicuous and precise, W’ithout any pre- 
tension to purity or elegance. He displays a 
vast sliare of scriptural learning, and is deeply 
versed in the doctrine and practice of the 
church in all ages, as hecomes one who deter- 
mines every point by autliority instead of rea- 
son. To his credit, he exhibits none of the 
lax morality of his order, and in respect to the 
doctnnes of pi eclestination and efficacious grace, 
is more a follower of St Augustin than a Jesuit. 
1 lis maxims on the nglit of pontiffs to depose 
princes, caused his w’ork on the temporal powder 
of the popes to he condemned at Paris. On 
the other hand, it did not satisfy tl»e court of 
Rome, because it asserted not a direct hut an 
indiicct power in the jiopcs m teinpoial mat- 
ters I w hi( h resei \ ation so oflended Sextus V, 
that he plat ed it among the list of jiiohihited 
books, 'riiese difterences among the Catholics 
iiece&saril> gave strength to the Protestant 
sitle, and pioduced a work from Majerin ex- 
position of them. Ill tlie rancour of contro- 
versy some malignant calumnies w’ere uttered 
against the morals of Rellainiin; hut it is evi- 
dent that lie inclined to superstition in faith, 
and scnipulosity in jiractice, at his death be-' 
queathing one-iialf of Ins soul to tlie Virgin 
and the otliei to Jesus Christ. His society 
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tliought no highly of his sanctity, that proofs 
were collected, to entitle him to canonization ; 
but the fear of giving offence to the sovereigns, 
whose rights he oppugned, has always pre- 
vented a compliance with the ardent wishes 
of the Jesuits, 'flie best edition of his contro- 
vennal works is that of Prague, 1721, 4 vols. 
fol« — Duvin, Mareri, Bayle, Nouv, DicU Hist» \ 

BELLEAU (Remi) one of the “ Pleiades 
of France,*’ seven poets so called in the six- 
teenth century. He was bom at Nogent le 
Rotrou in 1521, and became a tutor in the 
family of Renatus of Lorraine. lie was cele- 
brated for his pastorals, and translations from 
the Greek of Anacreon, and also for a poem on 
precious stones, wiiich was ven popular. He 
died in 1577. Bis works were collected and 

uhlished at Rouen, about thirty years after 

is decease, in 2 vols. 12mo. — Nouv, DicU 
Hut. 

BELLEFOREST (Fhancis de) a French 
historian of the sixteenth century, whose 
works, thougli mere comjalations, are occa- 
sionally read and cited, on account of the .sin- 
gular facts tlipy contain. He w’as a native of 
Guienne, and studied law at Toulouse ; after 
which he went to i’ans, and obtained some 
reputation in the reigns of Charles * < and 
Henry HI. He died in 1.S8.5, aged fifty Jiroe. 
His works are more than fifty in nuinbcr, 
among the best of which are — “ The History 
of the nine Kings of France of the name of 
Charles,*’ folio ; and “ The Annals of the 
General History of France,” 1600, 2 vols. 
folio. — Ihn/. 

BELLENDEN or BELLENDEN US (Wil- 
liam) a Scottish wTiter of the seventeenth 
century, distinguished for the elegance of his 
Latin style. He was educated at Paris, where 
he was professor of the belles letters in 1 602 ; 
and though he was made master of requests 
by James 1, he still continued to reside in the 
French metropolis. In 1608 he published a 
work entitled “ Cicero Princeps,” containing 
a selection, from the works of Cicero, of pas- 
sages relating to the duties of a prince and 
the rules of government. It was dedicated 
to Henry prince of Wales, and included a 
prefatory discourse “ De processu et scripto- 
ribus rei politicse.” This was followed in 
1612 by “ Cicero Consul, Senator, Senatus- 
que Romanus.” lie planned a tliird work, 

“ De Statu Orbis Prisci,** wliich he began 
printing in 1615 ; but he afterwards published 
the Uiree pieces united, with the title of 

Bellendcnus de Statu.” He then engaged 
in a more extensive work, ** De Tnbus Lu- 
minibus Romanorum,” in which Seneca and 
Pliny were to be added to Cicero ; but this he 
did not live to complete. The treatise of Bel- 
lendea, ** De Statu,” which had become very 
scarce, was republished in 1787 by an anony- 
mous editor (since known to be Dr Samuel 
Parr) with a very extraordinary Latin preface, 
relating to the politics and public men of that 
period.— i4i/tin’« G- B/og, 

BELLENDEN (Sin John). See Bal- 

LENDEN. 

BELLIEVRE (Pomfone de) a French 
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statesman, bom at I.yons in 1529. He was 
the son of tlie first president of the parliament 
of Dauphine, and was educated at the uni- 
versity of Padua. He held various offices in 
the state under Charles IX and Henry III 
who employed him in foreign embassies ol 
importance. Heury IV also made use of his 
services, particularly at the peace of Vervins, 
and as a reward for his zeal and dexterity on 
that occasion, made him chancellor in 1599. 
He held the seals till 1604, and died in 1607, 
leaving the character of having been one of 
the most distinguished persons in an age and 
country fertile in eminent men. He published 
an account of the famous theological confer- 
ence, held at Fontainblcau, Ixjtween Du Per- 
' roil and Du l*lessis Mornai, at wliich ho was 
present. Pompone de Billievrf, grandson 
of the preceding, was first president of the 
parliament of Pans, and was employed in 
several ncgociations in the reigns of liewis 
XITI and XIV. He founded the general hos- 
pital at Paris, and died at the age of fifty, 
in J6.)7. — Sally's Memoirs. Ferranlt's Lives 
of Eminent Frenchmen, 

BELTJN (Jamis Nicholas) an ingenious 
geograplier and engineer, who was born at 
Pans m 1703, and died in 1772. He was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, and 
the author of a treatise on the geography of 
the British Isles, and of several collections of 
maps and charts. — 'Nmr. Diet, llisl, 

BELLINI (Lohenzo) a Florentine phy- 
sician of great skill and learning, born 1643. 
Having studied at Pisa under Marchetti, Redi, 
and Boreli, he obtained the professorshijis of 
philosophy and anatomy in that university, 
through the favour of the grand duke Cosmo 
HI, to whom he became principal physician, 
though he afterwards lost liis confidence. He 
was a great BU})porteT of the medico-mathe- 
matical sect, and composed several treatises 
on professional subjects. Among the prin- 
ciped are a dissertation ** De structura et usu 
renum;’* anotlier “ On the Organs of Taste,*' 
12mo ; “ De minis et pulsibus, &c.’* 4to ; 
“ Opuscula aliquot de urinis, de niotu cordis,** 
&c. dedicated to Dr Pitcairn, 4to ; and a small 
work entitled, “ Grutiarum Actio,*’ &c. Bel- 
lini died in 1703. — Moreri. Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

BELLINO (Gentile) the son of a Venetian 
artist, bom in 1 490. His father educated him 
as a painter, and he afterwards attained to 
great proficiency in the art, which he exercised 
in his native city. The fame of his talents 
having reached Constantinoole, Mahomet II, 
then at peace with the republic, requested the 
Venetian senate to send him to his court, 
where he received him witii especial favour* 
It is said however, that having, in a repre- 
sentation of the death of John the Baptist, 
given, in the sultan's judgment, too great pro- 
minency to a part of the neck of the principal 
figure after decollation, that prince, for tho 
purpose of more clearly pointing out the error, 
decapitated a slave in his presence. I’lie 
painter was completely convinced, but made 
all possible haste to get out of the sultan’s do- 
minions. On his dismissioii, he received many 
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valuable presents, and a letter to the senate, 
which on his return procured him the order 
of St. Mark. The great council -chamber at 
Venice is adorned with his productions. He 
died in 1501. His brother Giovanni was 
also an excellent painter. He died in 1512. — 
FUhngton, Bryants Diet, rf Painters. 

BELLOCQ (Pierre) a French satirist, re- 
markable for the keenness of his wit and the 
singularity of his visage, bom 1737. He was 
valet-de-chambre to Louis-Ie-Grand. llie 
petit-maitres and novel writers of the day were 
the objects of his satire, in two productions, 
called ** Les Petit-Maitres” and " Les Nou- 
vellistes.'* He also wrote a poem on the 
Hotel des Tiivalides. liellocq was the inti- 
mate friend of Racine, Moliere, &c. and died 
October 4, 1704. — Nonv. Diet, Hist. 

BELLOl (Plter Laurence Bu yrette de) 
a native of Auvergne, who was bred to the 
bar, but was. smitten wdth so violent a passion 
for the drama, that he left France to go to 
Russia as a comedian. He continued there 
some time, and wrote various fugitive pieces. 
Returning to Paris in 1758, he brought on the 
stage his tragedy of ** Titus,” an imitation of 
the Clemenza di Tito of Metastatio. He 
aftenn’ards produced several other tragedies 
with various success, chiefly relating to sub- 
jects of national history. The most popular 
of his pieces \ias the ** Siege of Calais.” He 
died in 177.i, partly of chagrin at the failure 
of his tragedy of ** Peter the Cruel.” His 
dramatic works, with the life of the author, 
were published in 6 vols. Svo, 1779, by the 
abb6 Gaillard . — I hid, 

BELLORl (John Peter) a Roman writer 
of the seventeenth century, eminent as a clas- 
sical antiquary. He was destined by his father 
for a public office, but prompted by inclina- 
tion he devoted himself entirely to llie study 
of antiquities. Chnstma, ex-queen of Swe- 
den, then residing at Rome, appointed him 
keej)er of her library and museum ; and pope 
Clement X made him antiquary of Rome. He 
died in 169(5, aged above eighty. A valuable 
archadogical cabinet, which he left, was an- 
nexed to that of the king of Prussia at Berlin. 
Ills most important works relate to the archi- 
tectural aiitupiities of Rome : the titles of 
some of them have been given in the account 
of P. S. Bartoli, who furnished the illustrative 
engiavings. He also wrote on medals, on the 
biography of artists, and several tracts pub- 
lished in the Greek Antiquities of Gronovius. 
•—Muren, Tirahoschi, 

BKLOE (William) an English divine and 
critic, who was a native of or with, and w^as 
educated at the university of Cambridge. 
About 1773 he engaged as assistant to Dr 
Samuel l*air, then hc'ad master of the gram- 
mar-school at Norw'ich. He also entered into 
holy orders, and obtained the vicaiage of Karl- 
ham. Removing to JAindon, he w'as made 
master of Emanuel college, Westminster. Soon 
after, he engaged with JMr archdeacon Mares, 
one of the librarians of the British Museum, 
in establishing and editing the British Critic, 
His couiiezion with this review terminated 
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with the 42d volume. Lord Rosslyn, the 
chancellor, bestowed on him the living of All- 
hallows, London Wall, with which he held a 
prebend in St. Paul’s cathedral. He was also 
api^inted a librarian of the British Museum ; 
vvhich induced him to commence the publica- 
tion of what may be considered as his most 
important work, “ Anecdotes of Literature 
and Scarce Books,” extended to 6 vols. 8vo. 
W^hile engaged in this undertaking, he unfor- 
tunately lost his situation at the Museum, in 
consequence of some prints having been pur- 
loined, which he had entrusted to a dishonest 
person. He died at Kensington in 1817, 
aged 60. He had been employed in superin- 
tending the printing of memoirs of his own 
life ; and he is said to have read the last jiroof 
a few days before his decease. It was after- 
wards published, with additions, under the 
title of ** Tlie Sexagenarian,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
His Other works are translations of Herodotus, 
Aulus Gellius, &c. — Monthly Mag, Ann. Biog, 

• BELSUNCE (Henri Francois Xavier 
de) bishop of IVIarseilles during the fatal 
plague which ravaged that city in 1720 and 
1721, on which dreadful occasion his fortitude, 
chanty, and benevolent exertions, procured 
liim the love and admiration not only of the 
miserable inhabitants of his diocese, but of 
the whole of Europe, while the appellation 
of “ the Good Bishop” has in consequence 
descended to posterity as an imperishable ad- 
junct to his name. He was a Jesuit, de- 
scended of a noble family in Guienne, and had 
been raised to his see only one year previous 
to the breaking out of its calamity. On the 
cessation of the pe.stilence, he was honoured 
by the pope w ith the palhum, a mark of dis- 
tinction never granted to any prelate below 
the rank of archbishop ; and Louis XV offered 
to his acceptance the rich bishoprick of Laon, 
w’hich confers on its possessor a ducal coronet. 
I'his favonr however the “ Good Bishop” re- 
spectfully declined, declaring that his present 
lloi k w”tis endeared to him alike by habit and 
calamity, and that he w'ould never quit them. 
He founded a college in Marseilles, and w^as 
the author of several w’orks, among which are 
a life of Mademoiselle de Foix Candale; a 
history of the bishops of JMarseilles j and se- 
veral pastoral instructions and other devotional 
tracts. He died in 175.5, mourned by tlio 
whole city. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BELZONI (John Baptist) a modem tra- 
veller, celebrated for his investigations and 
discoveries relative to the remote antiquities 
of Egypt. He was of a Roman family, and 
was born at Padua. His original destination 
W'as to a monasUc life ; but the disturbed state 
of his native country, in consequence of the 
French invasion of Italy in 1800, induced 
him to seek an asylum elsewdiere. In 180.3 
he came to England, w’hert* he married, and 
continued to reside during nine years. Being 
a person of exalted stature (coii.*'iderahly more 
than six feet high,) robu»t and well-pro- 
portioned, he at one time exhibited, at Ast- 
ley’s Amphitheatre, feats of strength and acti- 
vity ; but ho subsequently devoted himself to 
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a much more honourable as well as useful oc- 
cupation. About 18112 he went to the Conti- 
nent, accompanied by his wife ; and after vi- 
siting Portugal, Spain, and Malta, in 1815, he 
travelled to Egypt. He continued there till 
1819, employing the interval in exploring, with 
extraordinary activity and success, the dilapi- 
dated monuments of antiquity so thickly scat- 
tered over that country. Among his most 
remarkable discoveries arc — an entrance into 
one of the pyramids of Ghi/eh ; the tombs 
of the Egyptian kings at llehan-cl-lVIalook, in 
the vicinity of the ancient city of Thebes ; and 
the temple of Ipsambul, near the second cata- 
ract of the Mile. On retuining to Europe, 
and visiting Italy, IJelzoni piesenled to the 
inhabitants of his native city, two lton~headed 
statues of granite, which the Paduans placed 
in a conspicuous situation in the Palazza della 
Justizia ; and to show the interest they took 
in the fame of their fellow-citizen, they caused 
a medal to he struck, beaiing on one side a 
representation of the statues in question, ami 
on the other an inscription recording Belzoni’s 
principal researches and discoveries. 1'he 
traveller, who had been much indebted to Mr 
Salt, the British consul in Egypt, for pecuniaiy 
and other assistance in the prosecutions of his 
undertakings, hastened to England to lay their 
results before the public. In 1820 he pub- 
lished a “ Narrative of the Operations and 
recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 'lem- 
ples, I'ombs, and Excavations, in Egypt and 
Mubia ; and of a Journey to the Coast of the 
Bed Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice ; 
and another to tlie Oasis of Jupiter Ammon,” 
4to ; together with 44 illustrative plates in 
folio. In 1821 Belzoni exhibited, at the 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, a model of the 
tomb which he had explored near Thebes ; fac- 
similes of the paiiiuiigs on the wal>s of one or 
two of die sepulchral apartments ; with other 
curiosities which he bad collected in Egypt. 
This exliibition attracted much public atten- 
tion, and probably proved very profitable ; but 
being removed the following season to Paris, 
it did not there meet with equal success. Bel- 
zoni afterwards undertook an expedition of dis- 
covery to the central parts of Africa, Ho 
reached the mouth of the Benin river on the 
coast of Guinea, in the autumn of 1823; and 
after waiting some time for a gentleman to 
accompany him to Benin, whose interest w'ith 
the king of that ])lace he behoved would be 
advautageous to him, he on the night of the 
24lb of November set ofi* with that gentleman 
for Gato. He reached Benin, wdiere he was 
seized with a disease vdiich speedily termi- 
nated in death. He was interred at Gato, 
and the following monumental inscription, re- 
cording the ciicumstances of his melancholy 
catastrophe, was placed over his grave : 

“ Here lie the remains of 
G. Belzoni, 

Who was attacked with dysentery at Benin, 
(On his way to Houssa and I'irnbuctoo,) 

On the 26th of Moieuilar, and died at this 
jdaco, 

December 3d, 1823. 
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The gentleman wlio placed this inscription 
over the grave of this intrepid and enterjiris- 
ing traveller, hopes that every European visit- 
ing this spot will cause the ground to be 
cleared, and the fence round the grave to be 
repaired, if necessary,”— Ongina/ Com, 

BEMBO (Peter, cardinal) an eminent re- 
storer of literature, son of a noble Venetian, 
was bom at Venice in 1470. He studied Latin 
and polite literature under Urtitio, and in 1492 
obtained permission to repair to JMessina, to 
study the Greek language under Lascaris. In 
1495 he removed to Padua, where he studied 
})hiJosophy and finished his education. His 
fatlier, proud of his talents, being himself a 
public man, now wished to emj)loy him in the 
service of his country, bat after a short trial 
he sliow'ed an utter disinclination to public 
business. In 1498, his fatlier being appointed 
vice domino of Ferrara, Bembo accompanied 
him thither, where he contracted an intimacy 
vith several eminent men of learning, ana 
w^as much esteemed by duke Alphonso, and 
h‘s vvife, Lucretia Borgia. Being now in 
his twenty-eighth year, he began to write, and 
published his “ A/olani,” a poem on the sub- 
ject of love, moially and philosophically re- 
g'-rded, wdiicli work became extremely popular. 
In 1506 he visited the court of Erbino, then 
distinguished for its patronage of learned men, 
and continued there six years, pursuing his 
studies, and in great favour with the prince. 
In 1512 be went to Rome, where he was well 
received by Julius II, whose successor, I.eo X, 
immediately ou his election, appointed him his 
secretary with a liandsome salary. 'J'he man- 
ners of the Papal court at this time were very 
free ; and Bembo, being no ecclesiastic, openly 
kept a concubine, by whom be had three chil- 
dren. He w’as in great favour with Leo, wdio 
employed him in several important commis- 
sions until his death, on wJiich he fixed his 
abode at Padua, where he passed many years 
in a tranquil manner, surrounded by men of 
letters, his house forming a kind of literary 
academy. In 1529 the task of w’riting the 
history of Venice W'as imposed on him ; and 
in 1539 pope Paul Til, who wushed to be 
surrounded by men of learning, named him a 
oardinal ; a dignity wliicli it is said that he re- 
luctantly accepted. It W'as of course necessary 
in the first instance that he should be ordained 
jiriest ; and being in his seventieth year, lie 
assumed a mode of life congenial with his new 
functions. He was nominated to the bishopric 
of Gubbio, but continued to leside at Rome, 
much honoured by the Pope, until liis death in 
1547, at the age of seventy -seven. Cardinal 
Bembo is almost eiiuallj' celebrated in the 
Latin language and his vernacular tongue. He 
was one of the principal of those who contri- 
buted to elevate Italian poetry ; but, fastidious 
in the highest degree, his writings are deficient 
in nature and ease. His Latin poems are 
esteemed for the elegance and delicacy of their 
style, but exhibit little genius, and some wliidi 
he WTote esrly are extremdy licentious. He 
seems t hiefly to have rested his reputation on 
his I^tiu works in prose, whiih are laboured 
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wivh extraordinary care ; but liis servile ad- 
lierence to the style of Cicero has betrayed 
him into ambiguity and absurdity, when treat- 
ing of modern and especially religious subjects, 
lie can hardly be called a pnest; yet it is sin- 
gulai that he should advise a friend not to 
read the epistles of St Paul, lest he should 
injure his style. The princi))al works of 
Beinbo are — ** Epistolam Nomine Leonis X,** 
Venice, 1A36 ; £pist. familiarum," Venice, 
1552 ; “ Rime de M. Pietro Bembo,” Home 
and Venice, 1548 ; “ Ilistoria Rerum Vene- 
tarum,” Venice, 1551. All his works in both 
languages were published at Venice in 4 vols. 
folio, 1729. — Ttrabflschi. Moreri. liaiile. 

BENAVIDIO (Marco Maniva) an emi- 
nent jurisconsult, professor of law in the uni- 
versity of Padua in the reign of the emperor 
Charles V, by whom he was held iii great 
estimation, and advanced to the rank of 
knighthood, a dignity also conferred upon him 
by pope Pius IV. He was the son of a Jiby- 
sician, and born in the year 1490. He pub- 
lished ten books “ Observationum Icgalium,** 
8vo ; twelve of “Polyinathr.e,” a dialogue, ** De 
Concilio,” 4to ; and two ** Biographical Me- 
moirs of celebrated Lawyers,” both in 8vo. 
His death took place in 1582. — Nuuv, Diet. 
lliSt. 

BENBOW (.Toiiv) an English naval cha- 
racter of distinguished merit, descended of a 
respectable family in Shropshire. He was 
oorn in Shrewsbury about the year 1650- and 
having been brought up to the sea in the mer- 
chant service, fought a small vessel which he 
commanded so desperately against a pirate 
from Sallee, in one of his trips to the Medi- 
terranean about the year 1686, as to beat her 
efi*, though infinitely his su])erior both iii men 
and metal, killing thirteen of her crew on his 
own deck. This gallant action attracted the 
notice of Charles II of Spain, who invited him 
to his court, and recommended him so strongly 
to the favour of James II, that he was pro- 
moted at once by that monarch to the com- 
mand of a ship of war. After the Revolution, | 
William III employed his services in protect- 
ing the English trade in the channel, which he 
did with great effect, bombarding several of the 
French sea-ports, and keeping the w hole toast 
in a state of constant alarm. His valoui and 
activity on these occasions secured him the 
conhdence of the nation, and he was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of vice-admiral, and charged 
with the blockade of Dunkirk. From some 
negligence however on the part of the Dutch 
allies, the squadron in that port under the 
command of Barth managed to slip out of 
port nor could Benbow, though he sailed in- 
stantly in pursuit, ever overtake it. In 1698 
he went as rear-admiral with a small sipiadron 
to the West indies, and in 1701 again sailed 
to that part of tlie world with a small fleet, 
having volumarily accepted a command pre- 
viously declined, by several of liis seniors, from 
the supposed superiority of the enemy’s force 
ill tliat quarter. In tlie August of the following 
year he fell in vrith the French fleet under Du 
Cassei and for five days maintained a running 
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fight wdth them, when he at length succeeded 
in bringing the enemy’s stenimost ship to close 
quarters. In the heat of the action a chain- 
shot carried away one of admiral Benbow’s 
legs, and he was taken below ; but the moment 
the necessary dressing had been applied to 
tlie w’ound, he caused himself to he brought 
again on deck and continued the action. At 
this critical instant, being most disgracefully 
abandoned by several of the captains under his 
command, w'ho signed a pai)er expressing their 
opinion that nothing more was to be done,” 
the wrliole fleet, which he considered almost in 
his power, effected its escape. For tl is in- 
famous deieliction of duty, Benbow', on his 
return to Jamaica, brought the delinquents to 
a court-martial, by which two of them were 
convicted of cowardice and disobedience of 
orders, and condemned to be shot ; whidi aen- 
tence, on their arrival m England, was carried 
into execution at IMymouth. Admiral Benbow, 
who suffered equally in mind and body from 
the unexpected result of this disgrdcpfal busi- 
ness, gradually sunk under his feelings, and 
expired at Jamaica, Nov. 4, 1702. I ’is son, 
named after himself John, had like his father 
entered at an early age into the merchant ser- 
vice, and was shipwrecked, wdiile yet a young 
man, and first-mate of the Degrave East In- 
diaman, on the coast of Madagascar, from 
which he w'ith great difficulty escaped. Of 
tliis misfortune Benbow wrote an account, 
with a description of the southern part of 
Madagascar ; but the manuscript, which w’as 
m the form of a journal, was unluckily con- 
sumed by an accidental fire at his brother’s in 
1714. Of tlie exact time of his birth and 
death no documents are in existence ; but it 
is said that a considerable portion of unclaimed 
property, belonging to the Benbow family, is 
yet remaining in the Bank of England for 
w’ant of ail heir, the family being extinct^ — 
Diog. Bnt. Campbell's Brit, Admirals, 

BENCIRENNI (Joseph) an Italian critic 
and w'nter on tlie fine arts. He was a native 
of Tuscany, wdio, after filling some other im- 
portant public situations, w'as appointed di- 
rector of the gallery of Florence. He died in 
1 808, aged eighty. His w’orks are — “ An His- 
torical Essay on the Florentine Gallery a 
“Life of the Poet Dante,” in some repute; 
and several biographical eulogies on illus- 
trious Tuscans. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BENDA (Francis and Georok) brothers, 
botli musicidns in the service of Frederick II 
of Prussia. Francis, the eldest, bom in 1709 
in Bohemia, was educated at the chapel-royal 
in Dresden, but is said to have derived greater 
profit from the instructions of an itinerant Jew 
violin -player. By making this man his model, 
he arrived at great excellence in his profession, 
and became the founder of a Geni.an school 
of violinists. He died at Potsdan in 1786. 
George, horn in 1722, was many years in the 
service of tlve duko of Saxe Gotha, to w'hom 
he was < liapel-inast(T, as well as to the king 
of Prussia, lii 1760 lie visited Italy, after 
which ;ourney he comjiosed his most admired 
pieces, iwo works w'bich he styles “ Duo- 
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dramas;*' the one founded on tlie story of 
Medea ; the other, and by far the most cele> 
hrated, called “ Ariadne in Naxos.” He died 
in 1795. — Biog, Diet, of Mus. 

BENDLOWES (Edward) a gentleman of 
easy fortune born about the year 1613, who, 
after having studied at St John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and made the tour of Europe, sufiered 
himself to become the prey of needy pretendera 
to literature, who overwhelmed him with empty 
flatteries and dedications, in return for tlie 
more substantial advantages derived from his 
purse. By these means his patrimony dwin- 
dled from a good thousand a-year to nothing ; 
and he died at length at Oxford in absolute in- 
digence, at the age of seventy-three. He was an 
author as well as a patron, and printed many 
poetical pieces, all of which are now deserved- 
ly forgotten, if we except perhaps one enti- 
tled “ 'I’lieojdiila, or Love’s Sacrifice,” pub- 
lished in folio in 1652, with a portrait of 
the author. He was well acquainted with 
Davenant, Fisher, Payne, and other contem- 
porary writers,— BVwd’a Athen, Oxon, 

BENEDFiTTO, see Casiiglione. 

BF',NF'D1CT (St) founder of the monastic 
order of Benedictines, was bom in the terri- 
tory of Norcia in Italy, A D. 480. He retired, 
when a young man, to a desert, where he pass- 
ed three years in a cavern, known only to his 
friend St Uomanus. Being at length disi-o- 
vered by some neighbouring monks, Biey chose 
him for their abbot ; but disliking their con- 
duct, he again retired to a solitude, where the 
fame of his sanctity drew so many persons 
around liim, that in a short time he peopled 
twelve monasteries with his followers. He 
thence removed to Mount Cassino, where he 
took jKissession of a temple of A|k>11o, and 
converted the surrounding inhabitants to 
CUmstiauity. Here he laid the foundation of 
the since famous monastery of Mount Cassino, 
where he established his rule. I’he object of 
Benedict was to form an establishment, moic 
solid and useful than the other orders, the 
members of it being enjoined to divide their 
time between prayer, reading, the education of 
youth, and other beneficial labours. It flou- 
rished exceedingly, and became the most con- 
siderable order in the West, having towards 
the middle of the ninth century nearly 
absorbed all the otheis. Possessed of im- 
mense nclies, gieat political conse(|uence fol- 
lowed the Benedictine order, w’hiih \vas for a 
long time a great supjioit of the popes. In 
process of time several refonns w ere made in 
it, and various societies branched out of it, 
especially tliat of St Maur in France, which 
commenced in 1621, and whici., acc'ordmg to 
Gibbon, has produced more learned writers 
than any other establishment in Europe. St 
Benedict died in 543, or, according to some 
writers, in 547. — Mobheim, Cave. Dupin, 

BENEDICT, abbot of Peterborough in the 
twelfth century, was educated at Oxford, and 
became a monk of Christ-church, Canter- 
bury, of which monaste^ he w’as made prior. 
Although attached to Becket, whose life he 
wrote, he was elected abbot of Peterborough 
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by the influence of Henry IT. He assisted at 
the coronation of Richard I in 1 1 89, and was 
keeper of the great seal in 1191, but died on 
Michaelmas-day in 1193. He composed a 
history of Henry 11 and Richard I, from ll70 
to 1192; which work, among antiquaries, ob- 
tained the reputation of being one of the best 
accounts of the time. An edition of this pro- 
duction was published by Hcame, Oxford, 
1735, 2 vols. 8vo. — Bing. Brit. Leland, Bale, 

BENF^DICT XI (pope) was the son of a 
shepherd of Trevigi in the territory of V enice. 
Ills original name was Nicholas Bocasini, and 
for some time he followed the occupation of a 
schoolmaster. He afterwards became a Do- 
minican, of which order he became general in 
1298, and was created a cardinal by Boniface 
VIII. On the death of the latter, he succeeded 
to the pontificate, but survived only a year, 
w'hen he died, with the suspicion of being 
poisoned. Benedict wns an able and liberal 
pontiff, whose actions, during his short pos- 
session of the holy chair, were wise and con- 
ciliating. He wrote comments on the gospel 
of St Matthew, besides several sermons, and 
letteps to the king of France and other princes, 
on tlie reformation of ecclesiastical abuses in 
their various kingdoms. — Moreri, Boiver. 

BENEDlCr Xll (poj)e) was a native of 
Saveiiden in the county of Foix. His real 
name was James Founuer, and he was the son 
of a miller. He entered young into the Cis- 
tercian order of monks, and gradually rose 
into distinction until he became bishop of 
Pamiers, afterwards of Mirepoix, and in 1327 
c«irdinal. On the death of John XXII in 
1334, owing to one of those compromises so 
common on a balimce of strong interesis in 
the Papal elections, he was unexpectedly 
chosen to succeed him. He had the character 
of being httJe skilled in the refinement of 
politics, but deeply versed in divinity and 
law, and of exemplary probity. Although a 
Frenchman, he wished to restore Uie apostulio 
see to Italy, Imt wns prevented by tlie disor* 
dtred state of Rome. As a jiuliticiaii, he 
acted with great fairness between Fhiglauil 
and France, and jiarticularly distinguished 
himself in his selection of cardinals. Like bis 
predecessor of the same name, he avoided 
HggraiidiAing the members of his own family, 
observing, that although James Founuer had 
relations, pope Benedict had none. He jiub- 
lishcd a constitution in winch he much modi- 
fied the doctrine of purgatory, and occiqiied 
himself diligently in the reform of the mo- 
nastic orders ; by which he gained the ill-will 
of the monks, who, contrary to all other testi- 
mony, have accused him of licentiousness and 
immorality. His volumes on the state of the 
soul before the last judgment, and otlier works, 
are still in MS — which is prudent, as the op- 
position of one infallible authority to another 
is perplexing. Benedict died after a short 
illness at Avignon, in April 1342. The most 
remarkable of the printed works of this po|>e 
are liis "Decretumde Animabus Separatis,” 
and his constitution for the refonn of the reli- 
giout orders. He also left sermons, commea- 
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Utriefi on the Psalms, letters, and poems. — 
Piatina, Moreri, Bower, 

BENEDICT XI n, by name Vincenzio Ma- 
ria Orsini, was the eldest son of the duke o- 
Gravina, a nobleman of Naples. He entered 
early among the Dominicans, and in 1672 
was raised by family influence to ibe dignity 
of cardinal. It was witli diflicuUy that lie 
could be made to acce})t of the pontificate, 
and immediately meditated a reform of all the 
pleasures and pomp of bis court. With a view 
to these changes, he lield a jirovincial synod 
in the Lateran in 1725, hut was deieated by 
the Jesuits in revenge for his approbation of 
the Dominican doctniie of grace and predes- 
Uiiaiion in prefenmce to their own. lie also 
expressed a wish for tlie diffusion of Scriptural 
knowledge, and encouraged the multiplica- 
tion of copies of the Jliiile in modem lan- 
guages. Another great object with liim w’as 
to unite the four religious commuidties in 
Christendom, for which purpose he proposed, 
that four councils should be held in different 
places, consisting of representatives of the 
Komish, Greek, Lutheran, and Calvinist 
churches. It need not be said, that this scli^ie 
failed ; but the purity of in ten lion of the pon- 
tiff was undeniable. Benedict lived witli the 
utmost frugality, like a hermit in his cell, 
and has been called more a monk than a pope ; 
which probably meant, that he was more at- 
tached to what he conceived to be the sjuntual 
welfare of the cliurck than to its political m- 
flucnce. 1 lis greatest fault was his implicit 
confidence in cardinal Coscia, to whom he left 
the entire management of his government, and 
who much abused it. He died in February 
1731, in the sixth year of his pontificate, liis 
works, consisting ot sermons, ]ioeins, and 
other writings, together w’lth his bulls, were 
published in 1728, in three volumes folio, 
under the title of “ Opere di Benedetto XI 11.” 
— Bower, Mosheim. 

BENEDICT XIV ('pope) originally named 
Prospero, was a member of the noble family 
of Lambertini at Bologna, w-here he was boni 
in 1675. He passed tlirougli various offices 
in liis youth, being coiisistoiial advocate for 
twenty years ; and by freely mingling with 
mankind, he cherished a constitutional viva- 
city which never foisook him. In 1721* he 
was created titular bishop of Theodosia, and 
in 1728 received the cardiiiaTs hat. lii 1731 
Clement Xll nominated him arclibishop of 
Bologna ; and on the death of that pontiff’ in 
1740, after a conclave of six months, he was 
elected pope. lie is said to have hastened 
their deliberations by telling them it was idle 
to spend so much time in discussion . ‘‘If 
you w'ant a saint, choose Gotti j a politician, 
Aldrovandi ; a pleasant companion, take me.” 
Benedict XIVT was tliis, and much more, being 
a man of deep learning, of elegant taste, of li- 
beral and enlarged sentiments, and of great 
goodness of heart. He diminished the num- 
Ler of festivals, abolished many idle ceremo- 
nies, and displayed so confirmed an aversion 
to superstitious practices and jiious frauds, that 
he obtained the name of the Protestant pope. 

bioG. Dict.—* No. XV. 
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He was also a generous patron of literature • 
he founded academies at Home, bestowed 
benefactions on that of Bologna, and corre- 
sponded with and rewarded learned men 
both at home and abroad. His principal fault 
was an insuperable aversion to business ; las 
greatest delight being to retire to a small 
building in the gardens of Monte Cavailo, 
with a lew” intimate friends and select stran- 
gers, and jest and converse at his ease. He 
was indeed both tlie subject and the utterer of 
numerous pungent bon -mots. He governed 
the church with great mildness, and was very 
desirous of conciliating the doctrinal differ- 
ences which divided it. In 1750 he cele- 
brated a jubilee with great splendour, and 
after a pontificate of the unusual length of 
eighteen years, died in 1758, aged eiglity- 
tliree. His works w'ere published at Rome, 
in 12 vols. 4to, by Azevedo. 'J'he first eight 
of these are on the beatification and canoniza- 
tion of saints, m which the subject is exhaust- 
ed ; the ninth and tenth are on the mass and 
the festivals instituted in honour of Christ and 
the \irgm; the eleventh, entitled “Eccle- 
siastical Institutions,” contains his instruc- 
tions, mandates, and letters, wdiile bishop and 
archbishop, whi^ h do him great cicdi ; and 
the twelfth is “ On Diocesan Synods.” They 
are all in Latin. — Bower, Moskeim, Kouv, 
Diet, DiU, 

BENEVOLI (Orazio) one of the greatest 
musical composers of the seventeenth century, 
jiupil of Navini, and maestro di capetla at 
St Peter’s. He is celebrated for his skill in 
wanting fugue and counterpoint for four and 
six choirs, each of four ]>arts ; of w'huli de- 
scription is Ills celebrated mass comjiosed for 
the cessation of the plague at Rome. More 
than tw’o hundred singers, on the occasion of 
its performance, occupied St Peter’s church, 
the sixth choir being j)ldccd on the summit of 
the cii}>ola. — Diet, of 3Ju^. 

BENEZET (Am now) an American phi- 
lanthro])ist of Philadelphia, of a singulaily de- 
vout and charitable turn of mind. He W’as in 
the first instance aiiprcnticed to a merchant ; 
but finding that commerce excited too w'orldly 
a spirit, he articled himself to a cooper, and 
finally became a schoolmaster for the greater 
part of Ills life. He w as the author of “ A 
Caution to Great Britain and her Colonies, in 
a short Representation of the calamitous 
State of the enslaved Negroes in the British 
Dominions,” 1767. 8vo. He also wrote 
“ Some Historical Account of Guinea, with an 
Enquiry into the Rise and Progress of the 
Slave Tiade,” 1772, with other works of a 
kindred character. His extreme simjilicity 
and benevolence made him the idol of the 
poor, and of the negroes, hundreds of w hom 
attended his funeral, as well as religious per- 
sons of all denoimnat ons. He died at Phila- 
delphia in 1784. — Chalmers' Biog, Diet, 

BENGELICS or BENGKL (John Al- 
Bi ut) a German Lutlieran divine of the or- 
thodox school. lie was a native ofWirtem- 
berg, and was con&istorial counsellor to the 
duke of Wirtembere, Protestant abbot of AU 
Q 
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pirspacb, and professor of divinity at Tubin- 
gen. He was disposed to mysticism, and 
nroached some fanciful explanations of tbe 
Apocalypse, particularly relating to tlie Mil- 
lennium, which he supposed would begin in the 
year ISSd. Several of his publications relate 
to this topic; but his principal work is a 
critical edition of the Jsfew Testament in 
Greek, -with a corrected text. It exhibits 
proofs of talent and learning ; but has been 
superseded by the more recent reseaiches of 
Wetstein and Giiesbacli. — Chalmers' Jhog, 

Diet. 

BENJAMIN (of Tudela) a Jew of the 
twelfth century, born at J’uclela in Navarre, 
distinguished as one of the earliest travellers 
in the middle ages who visited the central re- 
gions of Asia. He is supposed to have ex- 
plored the countries to the north of the Kuxine 
and Casj)ian seas, as far as Chinese Tartary ; 
and he also collei'ted information concerning 
the rites and customs of the Oriental Jews. 
The narrative of his travels is curious, but ro- 
mantic ; and some doubts have been enter- 
tained of its authenticity. It w'as first pub- 
lished at Constantinople in l.)43, with a Latin 
translation by Anas Montanus ; and there are 
English and French versions. See BAitAiiiit. 
Aikin's G, Jiiog, 

BENIGN US (St) an Irish divine of the 
fifth century, who is supposed to have been a 
disciple of St Patrick, and to have been his 
successor in the see of Armagh. lie died in 
468. A work on the “ Life and iVbiacles of St 
Patrick an Irish poem on the conveision of 
his countrymen ; and the ** Munster Book of 
lleigns,” are ascribed to him. — Biog. Bril. 

BEMVTKNl (.Ierome) an Italian poet of 
the age of Lorenro de Medicis. His principal 
works are canzonets on divine love, which 
he treats according to the principles of the 
Platonic writers, so as to give Ins poetry an 
air of allegorical mysticism, which somewhat 
detracts from its acknowledged beauties. He 
died in — Tiruhoscki. Now. Diet, flist. 

Bl'NNEr BISCOP, or BKNKDICTUS 
EPISCOl US, an Anglo Saxon monk of tlie 7th 
century. He was of a noble Northumbrian 
family. Devoting himself early to a religious 
life, he in 6^3 made a jouniey to Rome, to 
obtain an exact acquaintance with monastic 
disci])lme ; and on his return he founded the 
monastery of Wearmouth. In the erection 
and endowment of this institution he sjiared 
neither cost nor pains. He made repeated 
oumies to Rome to obtain manuscripts, pic- 
tures, relics, and church ornaments of various 
kinds ; and he procured artists from abroad to 
build and decorate the church and other mo- 
nastic edifices. He is considered as one of 
the greatest improvers of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture among the Anglo Saxons ; and it is 
probable that he introduced the manufacture 
of glass into this country. He founded a se- 
cond monastery on the banks of the Tyne, 
called Jarrow; and dying in 690, he was buried 
ut Wearmouth. “ Benedict Biscop,” says Mr 
Bibdin, **made not fewer than five joumies 
to Rome to purchase books and other neces- 
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sary things for liis monastery, for one of whit h 
books our immortal Alfred gave afterwards as 
much land as eight ploughs could labour.” — 
BibliomaniUt p.2 19. The learned bibliographer, 
in a note on this passage, remarks on the ap- 
parent anachronism which would connect Ben- 
net Biscop wdth a prince who lived and died 
20 ) years after him. But the mistake rests 
with Mr Dibdiii : it was not the West Saxon 
monarch deservedly styled Alfred the Great, 
but Allred or Aldfrid, a king of Northumbria, 
w'lio, as Bede the historian informs us, agreed 
to give an estate for a mauusenpt volume ; and 
Biscop dying during the progress of the nego- 
ciation, it was coiiqdeted, and the exchange 
made, by liis surcehsor, the abbot Ceolfnd. — 
IJenru*s Hist, of Engl. 

BENNIiT (Hfnrv) earl of Arlington, one 
of tlie confidential ministers of Charles 11. 
He was born of a good family at Arlington in 
Middlesex in 1618, and was educated at Christ 
Church college, Oxford. During the civil 
war he served in the royal army ; and follow- 
ing Charles 11 into exile, he received the 
honour of knighthood from him at Bruges in 
1658, and afterwards resided as his minister 
or agent at Madrid. In 1662 he returned 
home, and was appointed seci-etary of state ; 
and ill 1664 he was created baron Arlington, 
and became a leading member of the cabinet, 
having been one of the favourite counsellors of 
Charles II, who were designated by historians as 
the Cahill, a term fancifully formed from the ini- 
tials of the names or titles of tbe five indivi- 
duals composing it, viz. lord Clijford of Cliud- 
Icigli, Anthony Ashleit Cooper earl of Shaftes- 
bury, \'illiers duke of Buckingham, lord ArUng^ 
ton, and Maitland duke of Lamieniale. The 
subject of this article was in 1672 made vis- 
count Tlietford and earl of Aihngton, and de- 
corated with the order of the Garter. He 
retired from office m 1674, after having nar- 
rowly escaped an imjieaclmient by the liouse 
of Commons. He died in 1685, having, as it 
IS asserted, reconciled himself to the church 
of Rome on his death-bed. His puolic letters 
when secretary of state were published in 
1701. — Biog. Brit. 

RENNET (Tiioxus) an English divine, 
W’ho distinguished himself as a controversial 
WTiter in the former part of the 1 8ih century. 
He w'as a native of h^ilisbury, and studied at 
Cambridge, wdiere he obtained a fellow'sliip. 
In 1700 Dr Comjiton, bishop of London, gave 
him the rectory of St James’s, Colchester, and 
he subsequently obtained tbe vicarage of St 
Giles’s, Cnjiplegate, on which he removed to 
London, wdiere he died m 1728. He was 
well acquainted with Onental, Greek, and 
Roman literature, as well as with divinity. 
His writings are numerous, relating chiefly to 
the controversies between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Dissenters, especially on the pro- 
priety of using established forms of prayer in 
public worbliip. — Biog. Urit. 

BENNETT (Agnes Maria) a lady distin- 
guished for her talents as a novelist. Pos- 
sessed of a well-informed and highly cultivated 
mind, she delineated character with {leculiar 
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success; and excelled no less in descrip- 
tion, sentiment, humour, and pathos. Her 
first work was ** Anna, or Memoirs of a Welch 
Heiress,*’ 4 vols. an impression of which was 
sold on the day of publication. Sbe after- 
wards wrote " Juvenile Indiscretions,” 5 vols.; 
*‘Apnes de Courci,” 4 vols. ; “Kllen c^untf•^s 
of CastJe Howell,” 4 vols. ; “ The Beggar Girl 
and her Benefactors,” .5 vols. The Jast pro- 
duction of lier pen was V^icissitudes abroad, 
cr the Ghost of my Father,” 6 vols., two thou- 
sand copies of which are said to have been 
disposed of the day it made its appearance. 
Most of her novels have been repeatedly 
printed, and they have been translated into 
French and German. She died at Brighton m 
180 .*>. — Athenanrny vol. lii. 

BKNOIT (Fatiij-ii) otherwise AiunARAcii, 
a learned Jesuit, a native of Gusta in i^lnriii- 
cia, bom 166^1. He was sent when nine years 
old to Rome, for education in the Maronite 
college, where he made great progress in liis 
studies, and on his return to the East, having 
e'ntered the priesthood, was emj Joyed by the 
patriarch of Antioch in correcting Ins works. 
Again visiting Rome, on aifairs connected i\ith 
his church, he accepted the invitation of Cosmo 
III to Florence, where he was employed in ar- 
ranging the Griental types founded by Ferdi- 
nand de Medicis, and superintending tJie pub- 
lication of several Eastern manuscripts. At 
the age of forty-four he became a member of 
the Jesuits’ college, and was apjiomted by 
Clement XI a corrector of the editions of the 
Greek fathers. He also translated a portion 
of the Greek Menology, and commenced an 
edition of the works ot Ephrem Syrus, but only 
lived to comjiletc two volumes, the remainder 
being after his death furnished by Assemauni. 
He died in 1742, in the eightieth year of his 
age. — Noiw, Diet, Hist, 

BENOIT (Em) a French minister of the 
reformed church, of great learning and ability. 
On the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he 
fled to Holland, where he became pastor to a 
congiegation at Delft, and remained tliere till 
his death in 1728, at the age of eighty-eight. 
He left behind him several works, among 
which are — “ Miscellaneous Remarks on 'J’o- 
land’s two Dissertations,” and “ An Apology 
for the Retreat of the Pastors from the Perse- 
cution in Fiance;” but his princiiial produc- 
tion is his “ Histoire de I’edit de Nantes” in 
five quarto volumes, 1693. His manuscript 
memoirs give a curious portrait of Madame 
Benoit, who, he says, “ plagued in every pos- 
sible way her WTotched mate for the space of 
seven-and-forty years.” — Ibid. 

BKNSERADE (Isaac) a celebrated French 
>vriter and poet of the seventeenth century, 
was born in 1612 at Lyons-lu Foret in Upper 
Noimandy, He lost his father when very 
young ; but his mother claiming relationship 
to cardinal Uicliclieii, that prelate had him 
educated, and would have jirovided for him in 
tlie church, had he not preferred the courts 
w'liere he soon became famous for his wit and 
poetry. The department in which he more 
peculiarly succeeded, was die gallant and sati- 
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rical verses composed for the court ballets* 
before operas came into vogue ; in which he 
ingeniously adapted the personages of anti* 
quity to known characters. Ihs succeps in 
diese lighter pieces, led nim to the strange at- 
tempt of turning all Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
into rondeaus ; a work \vhich, though favoured 
by the king, and magnificently decorated with 
engravings, was laughed at from the moment 
of its appearance. I Wards the end of liw 
life, the better taste of the age of Louis XIV 
threw liim into neglect ; and, as usual, disgusted 
wiUi the woild which he no longer pleased, he 
withdrew to Geniili, and gradually exchanged 
gallantry for devotion. Olivet obser\’e8, thdt 
It was the custom in his youth to visit the re- 
mains of the ornaments with which Benserade 
had decorated his liouse and garden, which, 
even to the barks of the trees, abounded wirh 
poetical inscriptions. \'oltaire deems these 
the last of his productions, and regrets that 
tliey were not collected. Benserade was an 
adept in the art of ingratiation, and by his 
flattering of Mazann, the queen dowager, 
and others, obtained pensions and gifts which 
enabled him to keep a carnage and live other- 
wise with ecldt. He died in 1691, at the age 
of seventy -eight. Ilis whole works, including 
a selection Irom his Ovid, were printed at 
Bans, 1697, 2 vols. 12mo. — Nimr. Diet. Hist. 

BENSON (Giorge, DD.) an Arian mi- 
nister bom at Great SalkelJ, (Cumberland, 
Sept. 1, 1699. He received the nidiments 
of education under Dr Dixon at V\ hitehav cn, 
and completed his studies at Glasgow. Being 
mtended by his friends for the ministry, the 
interest of Dr Calamy piocured him an invita- 
tion to take charge of a congregation at Abing- 
don, Berks, where be remained seven years, 
but quitted it in 1729 for a similar situation in 
Southwark. Eleven years after, be succeeded 
Dr Harris in the chapel in (Crutched Fnans, 
having Dr Lardner as his colleague and assist- 
ant ; and here he continued till his death in 
April 1762, in his sixty-third year. Though 
a di&senter from the Church of England, he 
enjoyed the friendship of Hoadley, Herring, 
Butler, Conybeare, and many other names who 
ranked high in the establishment. He pub- 
lished in his hfe-time various religious and 
controversial tracts, among which are — “ An 
Illustration of some of the Epistles of St Paul,” 
4to ; “A History of the planting of Christ- 
ianity,” 4to, 3 vols. ; “ Tracts on Persecution 
and on the reasonableness of Prayer ;” and a 
“ Life of Christ.” Dr Amory published an 
edition of Ins posthumous w'orks in one vol. 
4to, 1764.-— Biog. Bnt, 

BENTHAM (James) an ingenious writer on 
ecclesiastical archaiology . He w-as born at Ely , 
w'here liis latlier was a clergyman, hnealJy de- 
sreiidcd from Thomas Ben tham, bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. He was educated at Trinity college, Cain- 
bridge, where he took the degree of M A. in 
1738. Previous to tins he had entered into 
holy orders, and obtained the living of Sta* 
pleford in Cambridgeshire. After having Bttc« 
cessively held some other livings in that 
Qg 
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couQtv and in Norfolk, he in 1779 was pro> 
moted to a prebendal stall in Ely Cathedral, 
of which he had been before a minor canon. 
In 1783 he was presented to the valuable rec- 
tory of Bow-brick-hill. I'he literary reputa- 
tion of Bentham is founded on his ** History 
and Antiquities of Ely Cathedral,” for the 
publication of which he issued proposals in 
1761, and which appeared in 1771 in one vol. 
4to. It has been observed, that the know- 
ledge of ancient architecture dis])layed in this 
work, far exceeded all that had been before 
written on that subject, 'fhe cathedral of 
Ely, where Bentham was beneficed, furnished 
him with examples of almost every variety of 
style, from the Saxon era to the Reformation. 
The characteristic ornaments of each were 
carefully studied by him ; ami his numerous 
uotations from ancient authors prove his 
iligence in historical research. In this 
work was first brought forward the presumed 
origin of the pointed arch, the chief feature of 
the Gothic style, cn winch the whole style 
seemed to liave been formed. 'J'his kind 
of arc'll Bentham supjiosed might have been 
derived from the intersection of two semi- 
circular arches, such as are seen on the walls 
of some buildings erected soon after the Nor- 
man conquest. Dr Milner, the historian of 
Winchester, has since adopted this hypothesis, 
and supported it with a degree of learned in- 
genuity which has given it mut h celebrity. 
Whatever may be its merit, Bentham seems 
to have the fairest claim to it , yet attempts 
have been made, not only to deprive him of 
the credit to he derived from this source, but 
even to invalidate his title to the authorship of 
all tliat part of his work which relates to the 
ecclesiastical architecture. Dr Milner, in the 
arcn le Gothic Ai chitecture in Rees’s Cy- 
clojisedia,” stated that “ the poet Giay drew 
np the architectural part of the History of Ely 
cathedral.” 'I'his state. nent is successfully 
rebutted in the memoirs of Bentham, ]>refixed 
to the new edition of ibe “ History ” published 
in 1812, where it is shewn, that the architec- 
tuial essay in question, far from having been 
written by Gray, was actually drawn up lie 
fore Heiitbam was acquainted with the poet 
and that it was tlie occasion of their subse- 
quent hterary intercourse. A more extraordi- 
nary attack on the reputation of the Ely his- 
toridti has been made by Cole, the Cambridge 
antiquary, who, in some manuscript marginal 
notes on Beniham’s work, coarsely asset ts it 
to have been uTitten by his brother Edward 
Bentham, divinity professor at Oxford ; for 
which statement there seems to be not the 
slightest foundaaon. Bentham published some 
tracts relating to the draining and iiiclo- 
sure of the fens of Ely ; and he is said to have 
made collections for a general history of an- 
cient architecture in this kingdom. He died 
November 17, 1794, aged eighty-six, having 
been twice married, and leaving by his first 
uife one son, a clergyman. — Meinoin prejixed 
to the Hut, of Elift iecond edition, 1812. AW* 
fm Jifem. in SuppL to Hut. 1817., 

BENTHAM (Eowaro) elder brother of the 
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preceding, was educated at Oxford, and oiii« 
braced the clerical profession. He held «ic 
cpssively various preferments in Hereford ca- 
thedral. In 1749 he took the degree of DD. ; 
and he was subsequently appointf*d regius pro- 
fessor of divinity at Oxford. He published seve- 
ral sermons, and elementary treatises on moral 
philosophy, logic, and theology ; besides some 
other works. He died in 1776, aged sixty-nine* 
Bitftr, Brit, Nichols’s Literary Anecd, 

BENTINCK (William) the first earl of 
Portland, was born in Holland of a noble 
family, and accompanied the prince of Orange 
in England. He secured the aflection of Wil- 
liam by a singular act of devotion. On the 
prince falling ill of the small-pox, it was 
thought necessary bytlie physicians, that he 
should receive the natural warmth of a young 
person lying in the same bed with him. Ben- 
tinck, who had been his page, and was always 
near liis person, offered himself for this pur- 
pose, and caught the distemper- dangerously, 
but secured the favour of tlie prince for ei er. 
In 1677 he was sent over to England, to ne- 
gotiate the marriage of William with Maiy, 
the daughter of the duke of York, and during 
the progress of tlie Revolution was eminemly 
s(‘rviceable by his zeal and activity. On tlie 
settlement of William, he was rewarded with 
the title of earl of Portland, and obtained se- 
veral high offices, civil and military, as well as 
grants of land. He was cold and sedate in 
manners, like his master, but an upright and 
able statesman, to whic h he added the not 
always accompanying merit of private good 
conduct. He died in 1709. His son Henry, 
the second eail, was created duke of Portland 
in 1716. — liios,* Brit, 

BENTINCK (William IIinry Caven- 
nisii) third duke of Portland, was born in 
1738, and educated at Chnstchurch, Oxford. 
After sitting for some time in the liouse of 
Commons as member for Weobly, he was 
called to the upper house by the death of his 
father in 1762, from which time he voted 
with tlie marquis of Rockingliam, in whose 
administration he was lord chamberlain. Dur- 
ing the American war he acted with the Oppo- 
sition, and in 1782 was appointed lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, where he leinained only three 
months, in consequence of the breaking up of 
the administration by the death of the mar- 
quis of Rockingham. The memorable and 
ili-advised Coalition succeeded, which fell be- 
fore the rising fortunes of JMr Pitt ; and from 
that time the duke acted with tlie Whig Op- 
position until 1792, wlien lie was elected 
chancellor of Oxford, and soon after joining 
with Mr Burke in liis alaim at the French 
revolution, agreed with this orator and other 
seceders on the score of French politics, to 
support administration. He was accordingly, 
in 1794, made secretary of state for the home 
department, which he held until the resigna- 
tion of Mr Pitt in 1801, and was then ap- 
pointed ])resident of the council, which he 
lield until 180 >. On the resignation of l.ord 
Grenville in 1807, he was appointed first lord 
of the treasufy, which office he resigned soon 
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Alter, and wa» succeeded by Mr Perceval. 
He died of the .stone in October 1808, leaving 
behind him the character of a man of probity 
and res[>ectability, who however was neither 
eminent as a speaker, nor possessed of brilli- 
ant parts. — Gent, Mag, Ann, Regis, 

BENTIVOGLIO (Hercules) one of tlie 
best Italian poets of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Bologna in 1506, of one of the 
most illustrious families of that city and of all 
Italy. His father, Hannibal II, being forced 
by Julius II to leave the country, of which liis 
ancestors had been masters for nearly a cen- 
tury, repaired to Milan and took his infant 
son with him. A few years afterwards, he 
removed to Ferrara, and placed himself and 
family under the protection of the house of 
Este, to which he was related. Here his son 
made a rapid progress in his studies, and vras 
eventually employed by the duke of Ferrara 
in state affairs of importance, until his death 
in 1.^7 J. His works, which are publislied un- 
der the title of Opere jioetiche del sig. Ercole 
Bentivoglio,** Paris, 1719, 12mo, consist of 
two comedies of great merit ; five epistles m 
the manner of Berni , and stanzas, sonnets, 
eclogues, and satires, which arc deemed infe- 
tior only to those of Ariosto. Ring, Univ. 

BENTIVOGLIO (Guy or Guido) of the 
same family as the preceding, celebrated 
as a cardinal in tlie ^man church, and in 
literature as a historian, was bom at Ferrara 
in 1579. He studied at Padua with great re- 
])utatioQ, and afterw'ards fixing his residence 
at Home, acquired general esteem by his pru- 
dence and integrity. He was nuncio in Flan- 
ders from l(i()7 to 1616, and afteiwards in 
France to J6l<?l. His character stood so high, 
that on the death of Urban VllI in 1644, he 
tvas generally thought to be the most likely 
person to succeed him ; but on entering the 
conclave, in the hottest and most unhealthy 
season of the year, he was seized with a fever, 
ot w'hich he died, aged sixty-five. Having 
lived in too magnificent a style, he was | 
much embarrassed at the time of his deatli ; a I 
circumstance attributed to his canvass for the 
papacy. Cardinal Bentivoglio was an able 
politician ; and his historical memoirs are tlie 
vrorks of a man of that description. Fhe most 
valuable of these are — his “ History of thcUJivil 
Wars in Flanders,” w’ritten in Italian, and 
first published at Cologne, IfiJO, a translation 
of which, by Henry earl of Monmouth, ap- 
peared in 16^1, LondoOi folio , “ An Account 
of Flanders” during Hlil legation, also trans- 
lated by the earl of Monmouth, folio, 165J^ ; 
his own Memoirs ; and a collection of letters, 
which are reckoned among the best specimens 
of epistolary wTiting in the Italian language, an 
edition of which w’as published at Cambridge in 
1727. All these, except the memoirs, have been 
puldished together at Paris, 1645-1648, folio, 
and atVenicel 668,4to. — Tiraboschi, Biog, Univ, 
BENTIVOGLIO (Hvppolitus) of Arra- 
gon, another member of the same family, was 
born at Ferrara about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He bore the titles of mar- 
quis of Magliano, and count ofi Antignato' and 
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aftw studying first in Italy and afterw^ardA 
at Pans, embraced a military life, and served 
in Flanders in 1588. To the pursuit of arms 
he joined tliat of literature, and w as especially 
attached to the drama, of which he produced 
“ L' Annibale in Capoa,” “ La Figha di Tra- 
cia,” “ L’Achille in Sciro,” “ Tiradate,” 
tragedies ; and ** Impegni per disgracia,” a 
comedy. His lyric poems are in various col- 
lections. — Biog Univ, 

BENTIVOGLIO (Cornelius) a cardinal 
and poet, one of the sons of the preceding, 
was bom at Ferrara in 1668. Having early 
distinguished himself by his learning and pro- 
ficiency m the belles letters, he w'as promoted 
by Clement XI to be his domestic prelate, 
and in 1712 was sent nuncio to France, where 
he obtained high favour w’lth Louis XIV for 
j his zeal m favour of the bull Unigenitus. He 
was made cardinal in 1719, on his recall from 
Paris, and died at Rome in 1732. Amidst 
a busy life, in respect both to political and ec- 
clesiastical duties, he found leisure to cultivate 
polite literature. He delivered a discourse in 
the Academy of Design, on the utility of the 
fine arts, which w'as printed at Rome in 1707, 
but is more i elebrated for an elegant transla- 
tion of the Thebaid of Statius, and for Ins son- 
nets. Ills brother Louis and sister Cornelia 
also cultivated poetry: the latter, who died 
in 181 1 , is highly spoken of by Crescembini. — 
Moren, Biog, Unio, 

BENTLEY (Rkhard) a celebrated divine 
and classical stholar, distinguished as a pole- 
mical writer in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. lie was born at the viDare 
of Oulton, near Wakefield in Yorkshire, in 
1662. His ancestors had possessed a valua- 
ble estate in the parish of Halifax ; but tlie 
family was reduced in circumstances, owing to 
the misfortunes of his grandfather, who suffer- 
ed in the cause of ('harles I. His father is 
said to ha\ e been a blacksmith. To his mo- 
ther, wdio was a w oman of strong natural abi- 
lities, he was indebted for the first rudiments 
of Ills education. He w as afterwards sent to 
a grammar-school at Wakefield, whence he 
was remoied, at the age of fourteen, to St 
John^s college, Cambridge. In 1682 he left 
the university, and became usher of a school 
at Spalding ; and this situation he relinquished, 
in the following year, for that of tutor to the 
son of Dr Stillingfleet, dean of St Paul’s. He 
accompanied his pupil to Oxford, where he 
availed himself of the literary treasures of the 
Bodleian library in the prosecution of his own 
studies. In 1684 he took the degree of M A, 
at Cambridge, and in 1689 he obtained the 
same honour at the sister university. His 
first published work w’as a Latin epistle to Dr 
John Mill, in an edition of tlie Chronicle of 
John Malela, wdnch appeared in 1691. It 
contained obsen’ations on the writings of that 
Greek historian, and displayed so much pro- 
found learning and cntical acumen > as excited 
the sanguine anticipations of tltj«‘‘'ica» scholars 
from tlie future labours of the author. Dr 
Stillingfleet, having been raistd to tlie bishop- 
lie of Worcester, made Bentley bis chaplaiot 
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snd m 1699 collated him to a prebend in liis 
cathedral. The recommendation of his patron 
and of bishop Lloyd procured him the honour 
of being chosen tlie first preacher of the lecture 
instituted by the celebrated Robert Boyle for 
the defence of Christianity. I'he discourses 
against Atheism, which he delivered on this 
occasion, were published in 1694 : they have 
since been often reprinted, and translated into 
several foreign languages. In 1693 he was 
appointed keeper of the royal library at St 
James’s ; a circumstance whicli incidentally led | 
to his famous controversy with the lion. Charles 
Boyle, afterwards earl of Orrery, relative to 
the genuineness of the Greek Epistles of Pha- 
laris, an edition of which 'was published by 
the latter, then a student at Christ-church, 
Oxford. In this dispute Bentley was trium- 
phantly victorious, though opposed by the 
greatest wits and critics of the age, including 
Pope, Swift, Garth, Atterbury, Aldrich, I)od- 
well, and Conyers Middleton, wdio advocated 
the opinion of Hoyle with a degree of warmth 
and illiberality which appears very extraordi- 
nary, But the motives of Bentley assailants 
were various. Swift, in his BaltLe of the Books, 
took up the cudgels against him in defence of 
his friend sir William Temple ; Dr Garth 
attacked him probably from mere wantonness, 
in the well-known couplet m his Dispensary — 
** So diamonds owe a lustre to tlieir foil. 

And to a Bentleq ’tie we owe a Boyle” 

Some were actuated by personal considera- 
tions, among whom was Conyers Middleton, 
whose persevering hostility to Bentley during 
a long series of years seems to have originated 
from tne latter having applied to the foimer, 
when a young student in the university, the 
coutemptuous epithet of f (Idling Conyers, be- 
cause he played on the violin. It does not 
appear who was the author of a punning cari- 
cature which was produced on this occasion, 
representing Bentley about to be thrust into 
the brazen bull of Phalaris, and exclaiming, 
•* I had rather be roasted than Boiled.” In 
1699 Bentley, who had three years before 
been created D D, published his “ Disserta- 
tion on the Epistles of Phalaris,” in which he 
satisfactorily proved that they were not llie 
compositions of the tyrant of Agrigentum, who 
lived more than five centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, but were written by some sophist, 
under the borrowed name of Phalaris, in the 
declining age of Greek literature. Soon after 
tliis publication. Dr Bentley was presented by 
the crown to the mastership of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, worth nearly 1,001)/. a-year. On 
obtaining this preferment, he is said to have 
applied to himself, somewhat profanely, a pas- 
sage in the Psalms — “ By the help of my God 
1 have leaped over a wall alluding to the 
relative situations of the colleges of St John 
and Trinity, which are divided only by a waH. 
lie now resigned the prebend of Worcester, 
and in 1701 was collated to the archdeaconry 
of Ely. His conduct, as head of the college, 
gave ris-; to accusations against him from Uie 
vice -master and some of the fellow's, who, 
among various offencesi charged him with 
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embezzling the college mone^. He pablisfied 
a defence, entitled “ The pres#*nt State oi 
Trinity college in Cambridge, in a Letter from 
Dr Bentley to the Right Rev. John lord 
bishop of Ely,” 1710. 'Phe contest w'as much 
protracted, and occasioned a law-suit wdiich 
was decided in the Doctor’s favour about 
twenty years after. In 1711 he published an 
edition of Horace at Cambridge in 4to, which 
was reprinted at Amsterdam ; and in 1713 
appeared his remarks on Collins’ Discourse on 
Free-thinking, under the form of “ A Letter to 
F. H. [Francis Hare] D D. by Phileleutherus 
I lipsiensis.” He w'as appointed regius piofes- 
sor of divinity in 1716 ; and in the same year 
he issued proposals for a new edition of the 
Greek Testament, an undertaking for which 
he was admirably qualified, but which he was 
prevented from executing, in consequence of 
the animadversions of his determined adver- 
sary Middleton. In 1717 George I, visiting 
the university, nominated by mandate, as is 
usual on such occasions, several persons for 
doctor’s degree m divinity. It w'as the duty 
of Bentley, as professor, to perfonn the cere- 
mony called ermfum ; previous to which, he 
made a demand of four guineas from each can- 
didate beyond the usual fees, absolutely re- 
fusing to create any doctor without payment. 
Some submitted , but others, among whom W'as 
Middleton, withstood the demand, and com- 
menced a prosecution against the professor 
before the vice-chancellor ; who, deciding in 
favour of the complainants, first bus}>cuded 
Bentley, and suboequently degraded him from 
the honours, rights, and offices, he held in the 
university. These proceedings were, after con- 
siderable litigation, annulled by the court 
of King’s Bench ; and the doctor in 1728 
w'as restored to all his former honours and 
emoluments. In 1702 he published an edition 
of d erence and I’lnedrus ; and his notes on the 
comedies of the former involved him in a dis- 
pute with bishop Hare on the metres of 'I'e- 
rence, wdiich piovoked tlie sarcastic observa- 
tion of sir Isaac Newton, that “ tw'o dignified 
clergymen, instead of minding their duty, had 
fallen out about a play- book.” The last work 
of Dr Bentley w'as an edition of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, with conjectural emendations, w'hich 
ap])eated in 1732. This added nothing to 
his reputation, and may in one word be cha- 
racteiized a failure. lie died at the master’s 
lodge at Trinity, July 1742, and was in- 
terred in the collegej|||Pii^l. As a scholar 
and a critic this greatman had few equals. 
Such w'as the extent of his learning and the 
accuracy of his judgment, that the best in- 
formed of his opponents respected his talents, 
while they were loading him with classical 
abuse, which he did not fail to return wnth in- 
terest. Now that the prejudices, excited ap- 
parently by his personal conduct, have subsided, 
his pre-eminence in that species of literature 
which he cultivated is universally acknow- 
ledged ; and though some may be disposed to 
ijuestion the utility of his speculations, no one 
can deny that he displayed talents of tlie 
highest order in bringing them to maturity. 
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Id his Mrsonal cliaracter Dr Bentley has been 
charged with displaying a rapacious and mer- 
cenary spirit ; yet he can hardly be accused of 
avarice, for it is stated on good authority, that 
he lived in a very hospitable manner, main- 
taining the dignity and inagniiicence of the 
ancient abbots in housekeeping at his lodge, 
which he caused to be handsomely repaired 
and decorated ; and in several respects he was 
a benefactor to the college. By his wife (tlie 
daughter of sir John Bernard of Brampton in 
Huntingdonshire,) who died in 1740, he had 
one son and two daughters : one of the latter 
was*the mother of Bichard Cumberland, the 
celebrated dramatist. — Biog. Bnt. Cumber- 
land’s Memoirs of his own Life. Classical 
fournal. 

BENTLEY (Biciiard) only son of the 
preceding was educated at Trinity college, 
under his father, on whose death he mar- 
ried and went to France. He was a man of 
various accomplishments and elegant man- 
ners, but of little conduct ; and being fre- 
quently much involved by his imprudence, he 
was reduced to situations uncongenial with his 
feelings, and unfavourable to the due cultiva- 
tion of his talents. He enjoyed a portion of 
the sickly and capricious patronage of Horace 
Walpole, and designed many of the embeilish- 
ments for Strawberry Hill. By the interest of 
Walpole or Bubb IJoddington, or of both, he 
also obtained a small place under the adminis- 
tration of lord Bute, and a pension ot .lOO/. a 
year. The consistent fruit of these con- 
nexions was the production of “ Patriotism,” 
a satirical poem against Wilkes. He likewise 
wrote“A Poetic<al Ejnstleto Lord Melcomlx* 
and three dramas, “ JMiilodamus,” “ The Pro- 
phet,” and “ I'lie Wishes.” He died in I785i. 
— Cumberland's Life. Tiiog. Dram. 

BENYOWSKV (Mavricl Avcustus, 
count de) a magnate of the kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Poland, and one of the chiefs of the 
confederacy formed in the latter kingdom in 
1767. He was bom in Hungary in 1741, and 
received a military education ; but having 
acted altogether violently and lawiessly in 
the recovery of some family property, he 
was depnved of all his estates by tlie chancery 
of Vienna, and fled into Poland. Here ne 
joined the war of the confederates, and was 
taken prisoner by the Russians, ransomed, and 
again captured and sent exile to Kamtschatka, 
wiiere the governor entrusted to his care the 
education of his 80 ]li||d three daughters. The 
youngest of these having fallen in love w itli 
him, her fond parents consented to the match ; 
but the sole object of Benyowsky, who w’as 
secretly forming a confederacy among the 
exiles with a view to escape, w’as simply to 
take advantage of his talents of ingiatiation to 
effect that purpose. He finally succeeded, but 
not without killing the governor; on wdiicli 
event, by contriving to get their wives and 
children into his power, he imposed tenns on 
the military, and was enabled to seize a vessel 
and sail from Kamtschatka, accompanied by 
ninety-six persons. Of these nine were wo- 
men, including Aphraiiasia Nilow the go- 
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vemoi A daughter, of whom nothing mora is 
heard, in the very romantic and suspicious 
narrative of the count, than that she died the 
following September at Macao. At the latter 
port the count and his companions arnved,after 
crossing the northern Pacific ocean, and touch- 
ing at Japan and Formosa. At Macao he 
formed an engagement with the French East 
India company, and proceeded with most of 
his companions to the Isle of France, whence 
he finally sailed for Europe in 1772, and, touch- 
ing at Madagascar, arrived in France in the 
July of that year. He w’as well received by 
the French ministry, who listened to his plan 
for a settlement on the island of Madagascar. 
He accordingly embarked once more for tlie 
isle of France, whence he sent a detachment 
to Madagascar ; but being inadequately sup- 
IKMled, great confusion ensued, w hich induced 
the French ministry to send out commissioners 
to enquire into the state of the settlement. 
Here Benyow’sky again degenerated into the 
meie adventurer, quitted the French service, 
and inducing the natives to believe that he 
was a descendant of one of their native kings 
formerly carried away to Europe, was actually 
elected their t liief. Thus constituted a sove- 
reign, he sailed to Europe in a ]>ng w'bich be 
bad freighted for the Cajie of Good Hope, in 
order to submit proposals for acquiring the jnd 
and protection of Gieat Britain, or any other 
pow'cr w’hich might deem certain ti ailing ad- 
vantages an equivalent. He however lailed m 
all these endeavours, but induced ceitain pri- 
vate merchants to supply him with a vessel 
and mercliandise to the value of 4()0v;/. Aftir 
touching at the Cape of Good Hope and at 
Sofala, he anchoied at the bay of Atanagaru in 
Madagascar, in .lulj 17B5, wdiere he unloulcd 
his cargo, on wdiich those on board sailed aw ay 
wnth the vessel and deserted him. N(>th with- 
standing this diSf.ster, he dejiaited fu his 
tlement of Angoneti, leaving his j-aity to 
follows and soon had a bod} of natives nniier 
his command, w'ith whom he atlaiked the 
French factory at Foul])oirit. In conseiincnce 
of these pioceeihiigs, the government ol the 
Isle of France sent a ship with si.xty regulais 
on board, who landed in May 1786. I'he 
count had constructed a small redoubt, wdiith 
he attempted to defend with two cannon, as 
many Europeans, and thirty natives. The 
latter fled on the first fire ; and Benyowsky, re- 
ceiving a musquet-ball in tlie breast, fell be- 
hind the parapet, whence he was dragged by 
the hair, and in a few minutes afterwaids ex- 
pired. Thus fell this brave and eccentric ad- 
venturer, for w'hose motives and principles there 
has been little authority except his own nar- 
rative, w'hich in many particulars is highly 
improbable. It is evident however that a 
wdder theatre was only wanting to make him a 
conspicuous subject for history. As it is, he mere- 
ly supplies an example of one of those danng 
and fcailess characters, who pass like meteors 
through life, and leave neither traces nor con- 
sequences behind tliem. — Brejace to his Me* 

^^^^BEKZELIUS (Krxc) a Swedish devine, 
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horn at Benzely in West Gotniand, whence this poem was written. Other cirrumstancei 
he derived his name. After being educated tend to fix the date of its composition to the 
at UpsaU he was chosen tutor to the sons of 9th century. The author seems to have been 
the count de la Gardie, chancellor of Sweden, a priest. The language is Dano-Saxon, differ* 
He travelled with his pupils in several parts of ing but little from the Islandic, and the style 
Europe, forminp an ac({uaintance with learned resembles that of the £dda. An analysis of 
men, and examining the public libraries. Ke- this poem, v ith copious extracts, may be found 
turning home in 1063, he was appointed pro- in Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, — 
fessor of history and morality, and afterwards Monthly Mnff, vol xliii. 

professor of divinity, in the university of Upsal. BER AUDI (Akgei.o) a musician and wri- 

In 1677 he was raised to the bishopnc of ter on counterpoint of the 17th century. His 
Strengnes, and in 1700 he was made arch- works were published at Bologna: “ Docu- 
bishop of Upsal: he was also vice-chan- menti Armonica’* in 1687, “ Miscellanea Mu- 
cellor of the university. He died in 1709, sicale” in 1689, “ Arcani Musicale” in 1690, 
having been twice married, and leaving a nu- and “ I! Perche Musicale” in 1693. They 
merous family. His works relate to theology were esteemed of great authority at the time, 
and ecclesiastical history, and he published a and are quoted by Cheron. — Biog.Dict. ofMus, 
translation of the Bible into the Swedish Ian- BERCHORIUS (Peter) a Benedictine of 
guage. — Morert. Biog, UntreneUe. the fourteenth century, who died at Paris, 

BEN/ELllIS (Eric) son of the foregoing, prior of the monastery of StEloy, in 1362. He 
bom at Up?al in 1675, was of the same pro- wrote several works which are lost ; tliose 
fession as his father, and after enjoying other which remain are in three volumes folio, under 
preferments in the church, was raised to tlie the title of “ Reductorium, Repertorium et 
metropolitan see of Upsal. He died in 1743. Dictionarium Morale utriusque Testamenti,” 
He wrote on the antiquities of Sweden, and Strasburgh, 1474. The Reductonum contains 
was also editor of the ancient Gothic version all the stones and incidents in the Bible re- 
of the Gospels, published w'ith a Latin trans- duced into allegories; the Repertorium is a 
lation by Edward Lye, Orford, 1750, 4to. Jt dictionary of kings, persons, and places ; and 
is somewhat remarkable that two younger bro- the Dictionanum seems principally designed 
thers of this jirelate were successively arch- for students in theology. Warton is of opi- 
bishops of Ujisal. One of them, Henry Ben- nion that this work proves Berchorius to have 
ZELivs, who died in 1758, tiavelled into the been the author of the “ Gesta Romanorum.’* 
East and left a journal of his tour, said to be He also translated Livy by order of king John 
preseived i'l manusenpt at Upsal. Some of of Prance, of which version copies are to be 
his observations were published in a miscellany found in the royal library at Paris. It w’as 
entitled “Syntagma Dissertation um in Acade- piinted in 1514 in 3 vols. folio. — Bing. Uiiiv, 
mia Lundensi habitarum.” Leipsic, 1745, 4to. lEni ton’s HiU, 

•^Biog. Umierbelle. BERENGARTUS, or BERENGER, arch- 

BEORNO, or BIORN, of Scarsaa, an deacon of Angers, a famous wnter on contro- 
Islandic author of the 17th century. He wrote versial theology in the 11th century. He re- 
a work entitled “ De noviiiis Grocnlandorum vived the opinions of Scotus .P)rigena concem- 
Indiciis,” containing some curious facts, which ing the eucharist, asserting that it was only a 
appear to indicate the existence of a Norwe- commemorative rite, and denying the doctrine 
gian colony in ICast Greenland, the coast of of traiisubslanUation. His heresy, as it was 
which has been inaccessible to navigators ever termed, was repeatedly condemned in pro- 
since the beginning of the 15th centuiy. He vincial councils ; and he was three times sum- 
also wiote “ Aiinales sive Collectanea Gron - moned to Rome, and induced to sign recanta- 
landise, ab A.C. 1400 usque ad sua tempora tions of the tenets he had pi omulgated. He 
deducta,'’ often quoted by Torfjeus, w’ho had died in 1088, in the bosom of the Catholic 
in his possession a manuscript copy of the church. Francis de Koye, a learned French 
work, which does not appear to have been lawyer of the 16th century, wrote a treatise to 
published. — Sibbern, BtblioU Hist, Vano-NoT” prove that the repentance of this great hete- 
veg, rodox divine w'as sincere and lasting ; a posi- 

BEOVVULF, the name of a Danish sea- tion which has been the subject of much idle 
king, whose adventures form the subject of a controversy between Protestants and Catho- 
curious epic poem, preserved in manuscript in lies. Berengarius wrote much, but few of his 
the Cottonian library in the British museum, works are extant. One treatise however, “ De 
and published at Copenhagen in 1815 by Gnrar. Corpore et Sanguine Jesu Christi,” was pub- 
J. 'J'horkelin. The poem consists of forty- lished in Germany by ^Lessing so lately as 
three sections or cantos, comprising the life of 1770. — Moreri. MosheinCs Ecclesiastical Hist, 
Beowulf, who, after a reign of fifty years, ter- There was another French divine of this name, 
minated his existence on a funeral pyre. The Berengarius of Poictiers, who was a disciple 
anonymous author professes to have been re- of Peter Abelard. On the condemnation of 
peatedly recompensed by his hero, and must his master’s opinions in 1 140, he wrote an 
therefore have been liis contemporary. In “ Apology,*’ for him, which, with some other 
the first section a bard is introduced singing tracts composed by Berengarius, has been pub- 
before Beowulf the history of the creation and lished in the collection of the works of Abe- 
the death of Abel, whence it has been inferred lard by Francis Amboise. — Bayle. 
that the Danes were Christians at the time. BERENGARIUS (Jacobus) called Carpus 
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Berrnger di Carpi from the place of his birth, 
an eminent physician and anatomist of the 16th 
century. He was the son of a surgeon, and as 
patronized by Alberto Pio, lord of Carpi, who 
employed him when young in the dissection of 
brute animals, in 1502 he was made pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Bologna, in which situa- 
tion he distill guisiicd himself by Ins anatomical 
researches and discoveries. Like others of 
his profession, he has been charged with dis- 
secting liuinan living subjects, and it is said 
he was obliged on tliat account to flee from 
iiolcgna. But this ajipears to be a vulgar 
calumny ; and he was more probably compelled 
to remove by the Inquisition, in consoqueuce 
of tlie supposed licentious tendency of his 
anatomical demonstraliuiib, and the laxity of 
his moral jinnciples. He aftei wards practised 
his profession at Rome, and ab(iut 1 >27 re- 
tired to Ferrara, where he died. Bt renganus 
gained great fame and iiches by liis skill in 
the treatment of a certain disease, in the curing 
of which he liad recourse to the e -.ternal use 
of mercur}', though he was not, as some have 
asseited, tlie inventor of that practice. He 
wrote “ Commentaries on the Anatomy of 
Muridinus another anatomical work , and a 
treatise on “ Fractures of the Skull.” — Haller, 
Ihltl. Anat, Untchinson i> Bwi;. Merl, 

BLKKNCjER (John Ptnii) a native of 
Geneva, >vho distinguished himself as a man 
of letters. Having been emgaged m some 
political machinations against tlie state, he was 
banished in 1770, and retired to Lausanne, 
where he afterwards resided. He died in 
1 807. Ills principal works are — “ Les Amans 
Rcjiuhlu ains, ou I^ettres de N/tias a Cymic 
'‘liistoire de (ieneve,” (i vols. 8vo ; “J..T. 
Rousseau justihe envers sapatiie ,”anabiidg- 
meiit of Busching's Geography, 12 vols. dvo ; 
ae<l a collection of A'ovages round the World, 
9 voU^Bvo. — Tiio<r. Uinv, 

BLHEMCIUS, an eccentric personage, 
supposed to have been an expelled Jesuit, wlio 
excited some attention in Holland about the 
year 1070. For a maintenance, he united the 
occupations of a chimney-sweeper and itinerant 
knife-giinder ; while such weie his natural 
abilities and hlerary acc^uiremeiits, that, be- 
sides being able to lepeat from memory most 
cf the works of Aiistophaiic's, Homer, Pliny, 
Virgil, Cicero, and other Gieek and Roman 
authors, he could also, without any apparent 
effort, translate at w’lll the journals and ga- 
zettes, &.C. into extemporaneous verse in either 
the Greek or Latin language. He was well 
versed inmost of the modem European tongues, 
and displayed a great familiarity w’ith many 
subjects of science, but was nevertheless of a 
most debauched and licentious disposition, to 
which he eventJially ow'ed his untimely death, 
periihiug miserably m a hog into which be had 
fallen while in a state of intoxication. He is 
said to have been the author of “ Georgar- 
choniomacha. ” — Moren, 

BLHGALLl (Louisa) the daughter of a 
shoemaker at Venice, in which city she was 
hnni in 170:L By means of intense applica- 
tion, she raised liersclf to no mean rank in the 


republic of letters, reading and writing llie 
teamed languages with the greatest facility. 
She published a tragedy on the subject of Agis 
king of Sparta, written in Italian ; two others, 
entitled “ La Teba” and ** Elettra;” “La 
Brandamante ” and ** L’Elenia,” musical dra- 
mas ; and Le Awenture del Poeta,” a co- 
medy. Her other writings are — “ Componi- 
meiitiPoetica delle pm illustn rimatnei d ogni 
seculo,” and a translation of the comedies of 
Terence into Italian verse, printed in 8vo. 
She was also a good painter, having studied 
under Rosalba Caiiiera. In 1378 she married 
count Gaspard Gozzi, by wdiom she had a 
family. I'lie time of her death is not known. 
— Biog. Univ, 

BERGEN (Oma R i ya Augustus nr) a Ger- 
man anatomist ana botanist, was bom in 17U4 
at Frankfort on the Oder, where his father 
was jirofessor of anatomy and botany. After 
studying under Boeibaave and Albinus at 
Leyden, be proceeded for further improvement 
to Pans, Strasburgb, and most of the cele- 
brated universities in Germany. ]n 1738 he 
succeeded to both the piofessorships of bis 
father, and in 1744 became professor of thera- 
peutics and patholojy at the same university, 
winch chair ho maintained with liigli credit 
until his death in 1760. IIis academical dis- 
sertations on anatomy w'ere published by Hal- 
ler, who praises them highly. IIis works not 
included in that collection are — 1. “ Icon nova 
ventnculorum ceiebii 2. “ JVogramma de 
iha-mater 3. “ Programma de nervis qui- 
husdam ciaiiii ad novem paria hacteuis non 
relatis 4. Methodus cranii ossa dissuendi, et 
niachiine hiinc in finem constructas delinatio , ’ 
5. i'ontas obser\'ationum anatom ico-physio- 
logicarum G. “ Elementa idiysiologiju 7. 
“ Anatomes expeiimentatis •/’ 8. “ Program- 
ma” on the comparative merit of the lannaean 
and Touniefortian systems 9. “ Dissertatio 
de Aloide,” 10. Catalogus slirj)ium quas hortus 
Academia\’iadiinaj (Frankfort) comnlectitur 
11. “ Flora Francofiirtana 12. “ Classes 
Coiuhyhorum besides several dissertations 
in meilical jounials . — I hid. 

BERGERAC (Savimkn Cirano DF)was 
bom at Bergerac in Pengord in 1026. He 
W’as indiflerenlly educated by a country jiriest, 
and aftei wards came to Pans, and gave himself 
up to dissipation. He then entered the guards 

a cadet, and became famous as a duellist, 
regularly quarrelling with every one who no- 
ticed lus nose, which was very remarkably 
formed. His com age on these occasions jiro- 
cured him the name of the intrepid, which he 
retained to the end of life. Being twice 
badly wounded, he gave up the army, in which 
he had little chance of prefenneiit, and ap- 
phed liimself to letters, which he had nerpr 
altogether neglected. He composeu many^ 
works, in which he showed that mixture oi 
genius and extravagance which it is so diffi- 
cult either to admire or condemn. Ihe only 
works published duiing his life w ere some let- 
ters written in his youth, a tragedy on the 
subject of the elder Aggnppma, and a comedy 
called The Pedant.” Hii other works con- 
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sisdng of a ** Comic History of the States and 
Empires in the Moon a “ Comic History of 
the States and Empires of the Sun with some 
.etters, dialogues, and fragments, were not pub- 
lished until after his death. He died in 1655, 
aged only thirty -five, owing to a blow upon 
his head received some months before from 
the falling of a piece of wood. Bergerac was 
deficient in education, but possessed a peculiar 
tuni of wit and humour, not very dissimilar to 
that of Swift, but less correct and misanthro- 
pical, and more light and extravagant. He 
has introduced into liis romances tlie system 
of Des Cartes, apparently witli a view to laugh 
at it, as well as at other wild notions, suppo- 
sitions, and theories, of the astronomers of his 
age. Swift is thought to have been indebted 
to him in his Gulliver, as also Fontenelle in 
his Plurality of Worlds, and Voltaire in his 
Micromegas. 'Fhe best edition of his works 
is that of Paris, 1741, Svols. 12mo. — Tlnd. 

BERGMEM (>Jicholas) a celebrated 
painter, was bom at Haarlem in 1624, being 
the son of a fiaintcr of little merit. The pic- 
tures which lie jiuinted in early life resemble 
the sea-picces of Weeninx, but are touched 
with more delicacy. He afterwards embraced 
the more fertile province of landscape, in 
which he is superior to any painter of his 
country, except Both. U’he style of Berghem 
is deemed excellent, being extremely happy in 
the choice and arrangement of his com]>osi« 
tion. I’lie distribution of his masses, and his 
conduct of light and shadow, are also mas- 
terly, while the delicacy of his aerial perspec- 
tive, the light floating of his skies, and the 
transparency of his water, have never been 
surpassed. He has also left behind him many 
exquisite drawings and etchings. He married 
the daughter of his master, .Tan Wils, a wo- 
man of a most avaricious disposition, who 
grasped all his earnings, and reduced him to 
the necessity of borrowing from his pupils to 
purchase engravings, bis only source of ex- 
pense. He died in 1683, aged fifty-nine. — 
Brqan*s Hist, of Paint, and Eii"- 

13ERGIER (Nicholas) an eminent writer 
on archaiology in the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Rheims, and embracing the 
legal profession, was made syndic of that 
city. Aftenvards removing to Paris, he ob- 
tained the patronage of the president de Bel- 
lievre, who procured him a pension, with the 
office of royal historiographer. He died in 1623. 
Bergier was the author of several works, the 
most important of which is his “ Histoire des 
grands Chemins de I’Empire Romain,’’ first 
published in 1622. and reprinted with notes 
at Brussels in 1729 and 1736 : a translation 
into Latin by Henninius, is inserted in the 
10th vol. of the Roman Antiquities of Gra?- 
vius. It has also been translated into Italian, 
and a part of it into English. A history of 
Rheims, by Bergier, was published by his son 
in 1635, 4to. — Baiile, Biog, Univ. 

BERGIER (Nicholas Sylvester) a 
French ecclesiastic, who became professor of 
divinity and principal of tlie college of Besan- 
fon, and was afterwards canon of Notre Dame 
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at Paris, and confessor to Louis XVI. H' 
died in 1790. As a public writer he distin- 
guished himself by several popular treatises 
against the philosophy of XToltaire and his fol- 
lowers. He was also the author of a Tlieolo- 
gical Dictionary, 3 vols. 4to ; and ** Elcmens 
primitifs des Langucs,” 12mo. — Biog, Univ, 
BERGLER (Stephen) a learned but ex- 
centric scholar, who was a native of Herman- 
stadt in Transylvania. After acqmring an 
acquaintance with classical literature, he vi- 
sited Germany and Holland, and was employed 
as a corrector of the press at Leipsic, and then 
at Amsterdam, where he superintended the 
printing of the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, 
with the notes of the learned Hemsterhuis ; 
and he also edited the works of Homer, 1707, 
2 vols. 18mo. He then went to Hamburgh, 
and assisted John Albert Fabricius, wlio was 
occu]ued in his great work, the Bibliotheca 
Gr»ca.’* Bergier went next to Leipsic, where 
he published the Cassandra of Lycophron, and 
some classical dissertations in the ** Acta 
Eruditorum.” He also translated, from the 
Greek into Latin, a treatise written by j\Iau- 
rocordato, prince of Wallachia, which was 
published under the title of “ liber de Offi- 
ciis,*’ London, 1724, 12mo. In Wallachia, 
whitlier he subsequently removed, he disco- 
vered a manuscript containing the first part of 
the “ Evangelical Demonstration of Eusebius,’* 
which he transmitted to Fabricius, by whom 
it was published. His future adventures are 
but imperfectly known, as he led a wandering 
life, which was terminated at Constantinople 
in 1746. He is stated to have become a Ma- 
hometan, a circumstance which is rendered 
probable by the general levity of his princi- 
ples and character.— i6n/. 

BERGIUS. There were three authors of 
this name; the first, Jons Henky Lons, was 
a native of Laaspa in Germany, bom 1718. 
His principal work is “A Magazine of Police 
and Adinmistratdon,” contained in fourteen 
quarto volumes ; he also collected the various 
law's of Germany respecting the regulation of 
the police into lour volumes, and published a 
catalogue of works w'ntten on the subject of 
political economy. He died in 1781. The 
other two were brotliers, natives ot Sw'edeii, 
and members of the academy of Stockholm, 
in which tlie elder, lb’ ilk Jonas, was pro- 
fessor of natural history. He publislied a ca- 
talogue of tlie plants found at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; a history of Stockholm ; a 
work on fruit-trees ; and a treatise in 2 vols. 
8 VO, entitled "Materia Medica e regno vege- 
tabili.” He died in 1791, surviving by about 
seven years his brother Benedict, born 1725, 
who w'as, like Jiimself, a proficient in natuial 
history, but left behind him little more than a 
few essays published in the Transactions of tlie 
academy of Stockholm, and a manuscript 
treatise, since ])rintod, on the subject of 
" Nicety in Diet.” — Hiog, Univ, 

BERG M A N \ ( lo k her n ) professor of che- 
mistry at Dpsa', member of the Academy of 
Sciences of that city, of the Royal Societies of 
London, Berlin, Stockholm, Gottingen, and 
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T'lrin, and foreign associate of tlie Medical a sketch of mineralogy, entitled " Sciagraphia 
S-^ciety and Academy of Sciences at Paris, was ^gni Minerahs/’ which has been translated 
one of the most eminent chemists and natural into French and English ; a number of de- 
philosophers of the eighteenth century. lie tached essays, collected and published under 
was born in West Gothland in 1735, and edu- the title of “ Opuscnla chemica et physica,'* 
cated at Upsal, where he attracted the notice 6 vols. 8vo ; and a treatise on elective at- 
of the celebrated Linnajus by some discoveries traction. — Aikin*s G. Biog, Uutchin&oris Bwg, 
in Entomology. In 1761 he was nominated Med. 

professor of mathematics and natural pliilo- BERING (Vitus) an eminent navigator, 
sophy at Upsal ; and the same year he dis- well known for his shipwreck and death on an 
tingiiislied liimself by his observations on the island still distinguished by his name, lie 
transit of Venus over the sun. But his fame served in the Russian navy, and was entrusted 
depends on liis having extended the bounda* by Peter the Great with an expedition to as- 
ries of chemical science. On the resignation certain how far the coast of America extended 
of Wallenus, professor of chemistry and mine- towards the east ; but he made no discoveries 
ralogy, in 1767, Bergmann became a candidate of moment, either in tliis voyage, or in the two 
for the offic**, and was, notwithstanding the which he subsecjuently commanded for the 
formidable opposition of a numerous party, same government in 1730 and 1741. In the 
chosen to fdl the vacant chair, chiefly through last of these attempts he was sliipwrecked in 
the active patronage of the prince royal, af- the straits and on the island which retain his 
terwards Gustavuslll, whowas the chancellor name, where he died in great distress in l)e- 
of the university. One of the first measures cember 1741. lliough Bering’s expedition 
of the new professor was to form a cabinet or terminated so unfortunately, the finding of 
museum near his own laboratory, in wdiii h this island led to the discovery of otliers 
W'ere regularly aiTanged the various substances abounding wnth valuable firs, and finally to 
of the mineral kingdom, with tlieir products ; that of the Aleutian isles.— Ceic’s Russian 
the minerals peculiar to Sweden ; and models Discoveries. 

of tlie instruments and machines employed in BERINGEll (.loii\ Bartholomi w Adam) 
converting those substances into ai tides of a German naturalist, professor in the univer- 
utility. He also instituted a great variety of sity of Wurtsburg, m Franconia, wh ' was the 
experiments, tending to develope the nature subject of a curious mystification or hoax, 
and composition of bodies principally belong- played ofl^ at his expense, and which exposed 
in g to the vegetable and mineral kingdoms; him to a good deal of ridicule. He published 
and his labours were rewarded with seveial in 1726 a folio volume,w'ithengravings,enti- 
interesting discoveries relating to metals, earths, tied, ** Lithographia? Wirceburgensis ducentis 
gems, mineral waters, &c. llis most import- Lapidum Figuratorum a potiori Insectlformium 
ant researches how’ovcr, were those conceniing prodigiosis imagmibus exornataj, Sperim -n 
electric attraction or chemical affinity, that primum : resp. G. E. Hueber,” Wirceb. This 
property of matter wdiich gives rise to th^ work contained Te])rescntations of insect-shaped 
various combinations and decompositions con- stones, described as natural petrifactions, while 
tinually taking place in the proces-es of nature they were in fact spurious imitations. Bcrin- 
and art. 'I'he law's or general principles of ger w'as a collector of curious fossils, and 
this sjiecies of action, on our acquaintance w’ith spared no exertions to obtain them. Some 
W’hich the w'hole science of chemistry depends, Jesuits, whom he had offended, procured 
have since been more fully investigated and as- carvings or models in stone of insects, frogs, 
certained , but to Bergmann is to be ascribed toads, lizards, butterflies, small birds, A;c. 
the merit of having taken a most extensive view* w'hich they buried in the neighbourhood of 
of the subject, and, after pointing out the mode Wurtsburg. The credulous philosopher was 
in which researches should be conducted, of too keen an investigator of the soil to let these 
having show'n how' to note dow’n their re- imaginary treasures e^cape him. Having 
suits in a very ingenious mannt r, so as to form brought them to light, he had them engraved, 
a system of chemical science. The life of Berg- wTote learned descriptions of them, and pro- 
manii w'as but little varied by incident. Aftei ceeded to publication. Then, and not till 
his appointment to the chemical professor- then, his mischievous adversaries promulgated 
ship, he scarcely ever left Vjisal, excepting a the w'hole history of the manufacture and in- 
few' excursions to the mines for the puipose of terment of the supposed lusus natnra, on which 
making scientific experiments, and occasional the professor bad been induced to waste his 
\ isits to a w'atering-place for the benefit of his erudition, his time and his money. — Gnmovii 
Jiealth. He had the honour to be chosen Bihlioth. Regni Aninuilis et Tjapidei, 1760. 
rector of the university ; and some time after BEUkF.EFiY (Gforoe Berm lev, earl of) 
the king of I’rushia invited him to Berlin, a descendant from Robert Fitzharding of the 
wishing to attach him to the Royal jVcadeiny loyal house of Deumaik, who, for his attach - 
in that city ; w’hich agreeable offer he declined, inent to Charles I, and zeal for tlie Restora- 
out of gratitude to his own sovereign, w’ho he tion, was created viscount Dursley and earl of 
knew wished to retain him in Sw'edeii. He Berkeley in 1679. According to lord ()rford, he 
died July 8, 1784, at the baths of Medwi, w'as the author of a w'ork of a religious cast, 
whither he had gone to use the mineral entitled “ Historical Applications and MeiU- 
waters. The most valuable works of Bergmaim tations upon various Subjects,” and also pub- 
are a memoir on the manufacture of alum ; lished a speech to the Levant Company in 
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1C€0, Tlie maimers of tbis nobleman were so 
ge^mlly affable and suspiciously obse- 
quious, that Wycherley is said to have aimed 
at him in the character of lord Plausible in 
the “ Plain Dealer.” He died in 1698. — 
Walpole^s Royal and Noble Authors, 
BERKELEY (Dr Gtauch) an eminent 
prelate and philosopher, was the son of Wil- 
liam Berkeley of Thomas lown in the county 
of Kilkenny, an English gentleman who, hav- 
ing suffered for his attachment to Charles I, 
repaired to Ireland, and obtained tlie collec- 
torship of Belfast. He was bom at Kiterin, 
near Thomas Town, on the ] 2th of IVIarch, 
1684, and received his education at Kilkenny | 
school, whence he removed to Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, where he became a fellow in j 
1707. In the same year he published his first 
work, written before he was twenty years of 
age, entitled >\nlhmetica abs(]ue Algebra 
But Euclida demoustrata.” This piece showed 
his mathematical knowledge, and tendency to 
that subtle line of investigation by which he 
afterwards became so distinguished. Ihs next 
work was on tlie Theory of V’^ision,” published 
in 1709, which production was the first formal 
attempt to distinguish the operation of the 
senses from the conclusions deduced from our 
sensations. He in^rr especially ])ro\ed, that 
the apjiaiently intuitive connexion between 
sight and touch is the result of habit ; a truth 
soon after completely veiified in the famous 
rase of the young man restored to sight by 
Cheselden. In 1710 appeared “ I'he J^iinci- 
ples of Human Knowledge,” and in 1713 
Dialogues betw’eeii Hylas and Pliilonous 
the object of both which w’orks is to prove, 
that the commonly received notion of the ex- 
istence of matter is f*ilse, and that sensible 
objects are merely mental impressions pro- 
duced by the Supreme Being at cording to cer- 
tain rules termed law's of nature, 'i'his doc- 
trine the author of Ins hfe in the “ Biograjiliia 
Britaniiica” attributes to his fondness for ro- 
mances ; an opinion w’hich might justly create 
a suspicion that he wdio gave it had read no- 
thing else himself. 'Fhe liypotliesis of Berke- 
ley, for it is no more, is founded upon tlie 
immii table truth, that tlie mind discovers no- 
thing but pow'ers or qualities , and his acute en- 
deavour to trace their origin is only romantic 
in the sense that every attempt to discover 
the great secret of existence is romantic, and 
must ever remain so, deprived as w’e are of data 
on wdiich to rest tlie investigation. Berkeley 
dedal ed, that he wTOte against sceptics and 
infidels, and his veracity is unimpeachable ; 
but Hume places these works before the la- 
bours of Bayle, and of all philosophers an- 
cient and modern, as lessons of scejiticism ; — 
so differently may conclusions be drawn. Dr 
Reid, and what is termed the common sense 
school of Scottish metaphysicians, liavp most 
forcibly opposed the ideal theory of Berkeley ; 
which at present is as much out of repute as a 
system can be, the falsehood of which is as 
unatiirmable as the truth, and in allusion to 
which ail eminent philsopher once observed, 
tliat the fact of its never crossing the mind of ^ 
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a man, in the present state of knowledge, b 
sufficient to prove, tliat he can never be a me- 
taphysician. In 1712 Mr Beikeley pubKshed 
three sermons in favour of passive obedience 
and non-resistance ; w'hich afterwards caused 
him to be repres .nted as a Jacobite to the 
house of Hanover, w'ith whom tlie doctrine at 
that time was necessarily in great discredit. 
'I'he reputation of Mr Berkeley was now esta 
hlislied ; and acuteness of parts and beauty of 
imagination w'ere so conspicuous in his writ- 
ings, that his company was courted by all par- 
ties; not only Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, 
but Addison and Steele, concurred in recom- 
mending him. He ably assisted the latter in 
the Guardian ; and Swift, besides recom- 
mending liim to many valuable acquaintances, 
procured him the place of chapUin and secre- 
tary to the celebrated earl of Peterborough, in his 
embassy lo Sicily, Jlis hopes of further prefer- 
ment exj>inng with the reign of Anne, he soon 
after embraced the offer of accompanying Mr 
Ashe, son to the bishop of Cloghcr, on a tour 
throughEurope,in winch he w'as detained nearly 
lour years. At Paris, on his way home, he vi- 
sited Malebranche, and had an ardent discussion 
with that philosopher on the priiniples of his 
ideal theory ; and at Lyons he WTOte liis tract 
entitled “ De Motii,” winch lie printc*d in 
London in 1721. On his return, lie was intro 
duced b} Pojie to lord Burlington, wiio recom- 
mended him to tlie duke of Grafton, who 
becoming lord lieutenant of Ireland, made him 
one of his ciiaphuns ; and at this time he took 
the degrees of bachelor and doctor of divinity. 
Ore his first visit to London, Dr Swift had 
introduced him to the celebrated and unfor- 
tuiiate Vane&sa, IMis Estlier X'diihomiigh. 
Jins lady, on her discovery of tlie mamage of 
Swift w'lth Mrs Johnson, altered her intention 
of making Inm lier lieir ; and to the great sur- 
prise of Dr Berkeley, on her death her for- 
tune of 8,000/. W'as found e(]ually divided 
hetw'een him and a Mr Marshall, a gentleman 
of the law', both being also named executors 
In the discharge of this latter duty. Dr Berke- 
ley distroycd such part of the epistolary cor- 
respondence betw'ecn tlie testator and Swift, 
as fell into his hands, notw'ithstanding her 
express wish that it should be iiublishcd. A 
too great warmth of expression on the part of 
the lady w'as his jilea on this occasion ; hut 
what defence the other executor could make 
for tlie suppression of an entire copy received 
from Vanessa on Iiei death-bed, with a formal 
injunction to publish it, it is not so easy to 
determine. In point of honour and justice, 
the defeat of a testator’s intention in one 
thing is as unwan an table as in another ; and 
an eccentric disposition of property might 
be as rationally corrected, on a similar princi- 
ple, as an imprudent publication. In 1724 
Dr Berkeley was made dean of Derry, and re- 
signed his fellowship. Since his arrival in 
Ireland, he had occupied himself w'lth a scheme 
for the conversion of the North American sa- 
vages by the instrumentality of a missionary 
college to be erected in the Bermudas. lie 
accordingly obtained coadjutors, and made a 
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proposal to government, which obtained a char- 
ter from George T ; and the sum of 10,000/. 
was promised in due time by the minister sir 
Robert Walpole. In the mean time, in Au- 
gust 1728, Dr Berkeley married Anne, the 
eldest daughter of Mr Forster, speaker of the 
Irish house of Commons ; but this union w'as 
BO far from checking his enthusiasm, that he 
sailed for Rhode Island in the middle of the 
ensuing month, accompanied by his lady, a 
Miss Handcock, two gentlemen of property, of 
the name of .lames and Dalton, a valuable li- 
brary of books, and a large sum of his oip^ti 
projjerty. The conduct of Walpole on this 
occasion was very unpardonable ; for after re- 
maining two years in America, ♦lie necessary 
aid was withheld, and Dr Berkeley returned 
to Europe, after spending a large part of his 
fortune, and seven years of the prime of his 
life, in maturing a scheme v/hich, if visionary, 
as aftcrw’ards alleged, should have been o]>- 
posed in the iirst instance. The honourable 
integrity of the originator was very consjiicu- 
ouson this occasion ; for sciupulously returning 
all the subscriptions which he liad received in 
aid of his pious intention, he took the whole 
of the loss on himself. In 17.S2 he published 
The Minute Philosopher,’* a series of dia- 
logues, the object of nihich was on his own 
pniuiples, to refute the various systems of 
atheism, fanaticism, and sceptiasm. On the 
appearance of this work, it was carried by Dr 
Sherlock to queen Caroline, by whose tron- 
age the author was in 17,k> jiromot u o the 
bishopric of Cloyne ; which accession o' ’’caltli 
and consequence produced no abateiuent of 
his studies. A reported conversation of Dr 
Garth on his death- bed, attributing his infide- 
lity to the opinions of Dr Halley, induced 
bishop Berkeley to address a discourse, called 
"I’lie Analyst,” to an “ Inhdel Mathematic 
cian.” In tins work he labours to show, th.it j 
tlie objects, piinciples, and inferences, of mo- 
dern analysis are not nioie distinctly conceived 
than points of faith ; a position which lie still 
further illustrated from certain difiu'ulties in 
the doctniie of fluxions. This attack ga\e 
rise to a smart coniroveisy on the subject of 
fluxions, at all events was senuceable in 

giving rise to Maclauriii's masterly treatise, 
in which the doctrine was delivered mtli more 
precision than b(*fore, and by introducing a 
more strict logical process in tiie supeiior de- 
partments of the matliematic s. During the re- 
bellion in 174.), bishop Berkeley addressed 
a letter to the Roman Catliolics in liis dio- 
cese, and another in 174P, which, fiom its 
candour, moderation, and good sense, pro- 
duced him the thanks of the Catholic gentr 3 ^ 
On the accession of lord ('hestei field to the 
lieutenancy of Ireland, lie was offered the 
bishopric of Clogher, of twite the \ alue of that 
of Cloyne, whicli translation he declined, with 
a modest assurance, that he was attached to 
his diocese, and that his revenue w'as cjuite 
equal to his wishes. In 1730 he published 
an able v.ork entitled “ Maxims concerning 
Patriotism.” In 1744, having cured himseif 
of a nervous cliolic by the use of tar water, 
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he wrote a kook on that medicine, which 
he called Siris.” To this work in 1752 he 
furnished a sequel , entitled ‘ * F urther Thnnghta 
onlar Water,” which was his last perform- 
ance. In July 17.')2, he removed, in a bad 
state of health, 'with Ins family to Oxford, in 
order to superintend the education of one of 
his sons, and lived highly respected there un- 
til his death. W'hile sitting in the midst of 
his family, listening to a sermon by Dr Sher- 
lock, he was seized with what was supposed 
to be a palsy of the heart, and immediately 
expired. I’he event, which took place in Ja- 
nuary 17.3.3, in his seventy-ninth year, was so 
sudden, that his body was cold and bis joints 
stiff when his death was discovered by his 
daughter, who came to present him w ith a cup 
of tea. Bishop Berkeley was a robust and 
handsome man, until his studies impaired his 
health ; his countenance was expressive and 
benevolent ; and the enthusiasm of his public 
character was erpially apparent in his private 
life and conversation. His morals and con- 
duct wcie always unimpeachable, and lie was 
in all respects an honourable and amiable man. 
I'he testimonies in this respect are abundant : 

** To Berktdey every vntue under Heaven,” is 
one of the lines of Pope ; and Atterbury, al- 
luding to bis singular display of knowledge, un- 
derstanding, innocence, and humility, spoke of 
him as fulfilling his conception of an angelic 
being. The degree of estimation 'w’bich he 
merits as a philosopher will be differently 
regaided, accoiding to the various opinions of 
those w'ho judge of him ; but the ingenuity of 
his reasoning, and the acuteness of his intel- 
lect, can be disputed by none. Such w'a.s 
the artivitv of his disposition, that he w as ’'Ot 
only versed in the general positions of science, 
but in the maxims of trade, the pursuits of 
agiiculture, and the arts of common life. That 
he possessed the germ of poetical ability, is 
also evident from ins letters, and the beautiful 
stan/as wiitteii by liim on looking tow’ards 
the Bermudas. Besides the writings already 
enumerated, he WTote some smiilJer pieces, 
w'liicli are to be found in a collection printed 
at Dublin, ir.VJ, under the title of “ Miscel- 
lanies,” 'J'lie Ptopian romance of “ Gauden- 
tio di Lucca,” has been enoneousl} attributed 
to hi.shop Berkeley. — Biog, Brit, Aikins G, 
Diet, 

BERKELEY (George, DD.') second son 
of the above, was boni in Ixindon in 1733, 
and educated by bis father, by whom he was 
placed at (’hrist-chuich, Oxford. On taking 
orders, tlie respect entertained for tlie lusliop 
ensured him various preferments ; and he died 
possessed of the rectoiy of St Clements’ 
Danes, a prebendary siall in Canterbury, and 
the chancellorsliip of Brecon, He is author 
of a few jinnted political sermons, one 
of which, preached on 3()tli of January, 
has run through six editions. He died in 
1793. He married Eliza, daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Fiiisliam, a literary female of ex- 
ceeding eccentritity, who wTote verp^ curious 
papers for the Gentleman s Magazine, and 
published in 1789 a magnificent edition of 
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the poems of her deceased son, George Monk 
Berkeley. She died in 1800. George Monk 
Berkeley t the son in question, published him- 
self, in 1789, a volume entitled ** literary 
Relics.’* — Gent. Mag. 

BERKELEY (Sir William) the son of sir 
Maurice Berkeley, and brother of lord Berkeley 
of Stratton, \('as born in London, and educated 
at Oxford. In 1646 he invited a body of 
royalists to accompany him to Mrginia, in or- 
der to take tliat refuge from tlie jiartizans of 
the new government, winch had been sought ' 
by emigrants wl‘ contrary principles from the 
persecutions of tlie old one. In this })lan he 
partly succeeded, but was deprived of the go- 
vernment by the ruling powers at home. 
He was however restored on the retum of 
Charles 11. He died at 'J’wickenham in 1677. 
He wrote two plays, “The Last l.ady,** a 
tragi-comedy, and “ Cornelia,” not printed. 
He is also the author of a “ Descrijition of 
Virginia,” in folio. — lEtw/’s Alhen. ihoti. 

BEKKENHOUT (.Iohn) an ingenious 
physician, who was the son of a Hutdi mer 
chant settled at Leeds in ^ oikshire. Me was 
designed for tlie same jirofession, but going to 
the Continent to study foreign languages, he 
entered into the military senuce of the king of 
Prussia, in wliicli lie attained the rank of cap- 
tain. On the commencement of war betw'een 
England and France in 17:i6, he came home, 
and had a commission in the Bntish army. 
Peace taking place in 1760, he went to Edin- 
burgh and studied physic, and afterwards to 
Leyden, wdiere he took the degree MJ). Me 
practised for some time at Isleworth in Mid- 
dlesex ; and in 1778 he went to ^I'orth Ame- 
rica, with the commissioners sent by govern- 
ment to treat with the colonies. ()n las re- 
turn home, he had a jicnsion bestowed on him. 
He died in 1791 , aged about sixty. Mis prin- 
cipal literary works are — “ Clavis Anghca 
Lingua* Botanical “ Outlines of the "Natural 
History of Great Britain and Ireland,** 3 vols. 
12mo, repubhshed m 2 vols. 8vo; “Sympto- 
matology ;** “ First Lines of the Theory and 
Practice of Chemistry a continuation of 
Campbell’s Lives of Admirals ; and “ Biogra- 
pbia Literana,” 4to, of which only the lirst 
volume w’as pubhslied, containing an histori- 
cal survey of British literature to the reign of 
Elizabeth. — Hutchinson's Biog. Med. 

BERNARD (St) abbot of Clairvaux, one 
of the most distinguished characters of bis age, 
was bom of a noble family of Burgundy m 
1091 . At the age of twenty-three he entered 
the abbey of Citeaux, and in two years ob- 
tained so much distinction, as to be sent with 
a colony of monks to found the abbey of C^lair- 
vaux, in the diocese of Langres, of vsdiich he 
was created the first abbot, and never would 
accept of a higher preferment. His zeal and 
eloquence soon peopled the solitude ; and un- 
der his rule Clairvaux became a seminary 
for men of the first merit in the cliurch, a 
pope, six cardinals, and thirty prelates pro- 
ceeding from it in the life-time of the founder. 
So famous did its ruler become, that Bernard 
m his retreat possesaed more authority in the 
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Christian world, than if seated on the throne 
of St Peter. He w-as consulted as an oracle 
on all religious occasions ; and his example ren- 
dered the new order of Cistercians so po- 
pular, that he lived to see the foundation of 
160 convents, the members of w'liich acknow- 
ledged him as their second head. Mis contro- 
versy with Abelard has been mentioned in the 
life of that celebrated doctor (see Abilahd) 
and tlic superior learning of the latter w'us 
constrained to yield to the ascendancy of a 
man W’lelding a popular influence so over- 
whelming, wlio on this occasion, and pro- 
bably on others, by no means hesitated to 
use die arts of making an antagonist odious, 
which so frequently accompany the defence of 
established systems. Some of his exertions 
indeed were more meritonous ; for instance, he 
opposed the fanatical monk Raoul, who 
]>reached the extermination of the Jew's. His 
success in theological warfare how'ever ren- 
dered him less famous, than his w'oiiderful in- 
fliienc-e in promoting the second dic^astrous 
crusade against the Saracens. Louis A’lJ of 
France, the einjieror Conrad, and a trow’d of 
nobles and princes throughout ('liristendom, 
urged by his elocjuence, took the cross ; and all 
sorts of miracles are recorded as attcuidant on 
his inibsion from Constance and Cologne, to 
preac h iij) this absurdity. I'lie Christian hosts 
thus raised, how'ever, melted away w'lthout 
the acconiphshmeiit of any thing w’orthy of re- 
cord, and Beniard, w'ho had confidently pre- 
dicted success, was de.stined to endure the 
reproaches of the poor leiunant w'ho found 
their w’ay back to Europe. He prudently 
attributed the blame to the sins of the cru- 
saders, which had been sulliciently notorious ; 
but be did not long sunrive this niorlihcation, 
dymg at Clairvaux in 11.73, in the sixty-thircl 
year of his age. He was a great man of that 
secondary order who possess greater energies 
m the w ay of excitement, than of control and 
management, and evidently more of an enthu- 
siast than a political!. Ascendancy so ex- 
tensive and uncontrolled could not however 
have been acquired w'ilhout extraordinary 
powers of persuasion ; nor is it a common na- 
ture tliat can always speak and act like one 
horn to command. He was a copious wrriter : 
his style possesses energy, vivacity, and eleva- 
tion ; and although he lived in a scholastic 
age, his genius enabled him to escape both 
from its dryness and its method. Hence he 
has been regardeil as the latest of the fathers. 
The best edition of his work is that of IMahil- 
lon, Venice, 6 vols. folio, — Bayle. Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. Moshehn. 

BERNARD of IMenthon, a celebrated 
monk, bom of an illustrious family at Annecy 
in Savoy in the year 923. He obtained great 
distinction in his day for his learning and reli- 
gion, but is more particulaily known to poste- 
>^ty by the foundation of the two hospitia or 
monasteries of the (ireat and little St Ber- 
nard on the sunmiit of the Alps, as resting- 
places for tlie French and German pilgrims 
on their way to Rome. ’ These establishments, 
which were entrusted to regular canons of the 
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order of St Augustine, have now lasted nine 
hundred years, to the preservation of some 
thousand lives. The principal monastery, tliat 
of Great St Bernard, is 2.500 toises above the 
sea. Bernard de Menthon, who became 
archdeacon of Aoste, died m 1008. — Biog, 
Univ. 

BERNARD (Edward) an eminent matbe> 
matician and Oriental scholar of the seven- 
teenth century. He was a native of North- 
amptonsliire, and w’as educated at JMercliant- 
Tailors’ school, and St John’s college, Oxford. 
Here he studied w’lth assiduity and success 
the Eastern languages, as well of those of 
Greece and Rome, and had for his malhcma- 
tiral instructor the celebrated Dr Wallis. 
After taking his degrees, he w’ent in 1668 to 
Leyden, to examine the Oriental manuscripts 
in the hlirary of that university, and particu- 
larly an Arabic version of the -work of Ajiollo- 
nius Perganis on conic sections, part of wduch 
is wanting in the Greek original. He tran- 
scribed the manuscri])t wdth a view to puhlit a* 
tion, but he was prevented from executing his 
pur])ose. Ill 1669 he became deputy to the 
Savilian professor of astronomy; and in 
on the resignation of sir Christopher AN ren, 
he succeeded him. He immediately engaged 
in preparing to fulfil one of the objects for 
which the professorsbij) was instituted, the 
publication of the cxiating w’oiks of the an- 
cient maibemalicians (see.foiiN Bainbridol) 
but he only pnntcd a few' sheets of Eu( hd as 
a specimen. In 1676 he w ent to Frante, as 
tutor to the two sons of (’harles 1 1 by the 
duchess of Cleveland. About a } ear afterw’ards 
he returned to Oxford, where lie continued till 
1683, w'hen he wx'Rt to T.e>deii, to attend the 
sale of the library of Nicholas Heinsius. I'he 
next year he took the dcgiee of 1)D. ; and be- 
ing subsequently presented to the valuable 
rectory of Bnghtwell m Beikshire, he resigned 
his professoiship to Dr DaAid Ciregory. He 
went again to Holland in l(»‘Hi, to be present 
at the sale of the manuscripts of Ciolius, the 
famous Oiieiitahst. Soon after his return 
home, he w-as attacked with a consuin]>tive 
disease, of which he died in January 1()97, at 
the age of hfty-nine. Dr Bernaid jiublished 
some astionomical papers in the lliilosophical 
1 ransactions ; “ A I’lcatise on ancient AA'eights 
and JMeasures “ Orbis eruditi Tdteratura a 
charaefere Samaritieo deducta,’’ a large sheet 
of engraving, exhibiting a variety of alphabets 
and abbreviations ; “ Etymologicum Britanni- 
cum Chronologic Samantana* Synopsis,” 
in the Acta Kruditoruni, Lips.; besidts learn- 
ed contributions to the works of other authors. 
He left some tracts in manuscript, which, wnth 
his literary t ollectioiis, wxre purchased for the 
Bodleian library. — JiiogJh'it. 

BFHINARD (James) a native of Nions in 
Dauphiiiy, w’here his father was a Piotestant 
clergyman. He was educated at Geneva, 
and adopted the same profession, which he ex- 
ercised in his native province, till the religious 
persecutions which took place in France under 
Louis XIV obliged him to emigrate to Geneva, 
whence he removed to Lausanne, and after- 
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war^ to Holland. He was engaged as a 
pensionary minister at Ganda, but obtained 
leave to reside at the Hague, where he pub- 
lished several jiolitical and historical wmrks. 
In 1699 he undertook the continuation of 

Nouvelles de la Repubhque des Lettres ” 
begun by Bayle, whith he conducted till i7io, 
and resuming it in 1716, continued it until his 
death, which took place m 1718, at the age 
of sixty. He died at Leyden, where he had 
for several years been pastor of the AA'alloou 
cbuicli, and professor of philosophy and ma 
thematics at the university, llis literary pro 
ductions and compilations are very numerous. 
He wrote in Le C lore’s “ Bibhoilieque I'ni- 
verselle drew up a supplement to JMoren’s 
Historical Dictionary ; and w'as the author of 
some theological W'orks, one of winch, that 
“ De TExcellem e de la Religion Chretienne,” 
was published in F.nglish, 1793, 8vo, w’lth an 
account of the author. — Nouv. Diet. Ihu. 

BERN A RD ( J on v Sri phen ) a German 
physician and eminent ( lassical scholar of the 
eighteenth century. He w’as a native of Ber- 
lin, studied in Holland, and settled at Am- 
heim in Gueldeiland, wlieie he died in 1793. 
He ])ubii5hed editions of several ancient Greek 
winters on medicine, of the pastoral romance 
of Longus, and of a grammatical treatise of 
Thomas Alugisrcr. — Jiiog. i'mv, 

BERNABD (Pi iiu Joseph) a French 
poet, wdio distinguished himself in the last 
century for liis airy and elegant though voluptu- 
ous compositions. He was the son of a sculp- 
tor at Grenoble, and w'as educated in the Je- 
suits’ college at Lyons. After acting as clerk 
to a notary at Pans, he made a campaign in 
Italy, and fought at the battles of Parma and 
Guastalla in 1734. His talent attracted the 
notice of the French general marshal de Coigui, 
who made him his secretary, and procured 
him the post of secretary- geneial to the dra- 
goons. He died in 177.), ha\ing for some 
jears preiiously been reduced to d state of 
mental w'eakness by a total loss of memory. 
I'liis poet, w ho seems to have been tbe Ana- 
creon Moore of France, obtained fiom Ins coun- 
trymen the appellation of le gentd Bernard, 
from the grace and sprightliuess displayed m 
his songs and lighter pieces. He was not so 
successiul in his principal woik, “ 1 ’Art 
d’Aimer,” in three cantos. He likewise w^rote 
an opera entitled “ C’astor et Pollux a bal- 
let called “ Les Surprises de F Amour; and 

Phrosine et Melidore,” a poetical tale. — 
Aikin\ G, Biog, 

BERNARD (sir Thomas) an ingenious 
scholar and philanthropist, w’as the son of sir 
Fraiuis Bernard, formerly governor of New 
Jersey, and afterw’^ards of IMassachusett’s Bay. 
He w as educated at Harvard college in New 
Fhigland, after which he studied the law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1780 he w’as called to the 
bar, but lie practised only as a conveyanMr. 
Being appointed treasuier to the Foundling 
hospital in 179.5, he gieatly improved the 
estates belonging to that charity by his pru- 
dent management. He was the principal pro- 
jector and supporter of the society for Det* 
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tering the condition of the poor , and he en- however to appear in London in 1695, he was 
gaged with ardour in the pi'omoticn of various committed to Newgate on suspicion of 
other philanthropic undertakings. He also the abettor of the plot to assassinate king Wil> 
displayed a taste for literature and the aits. Ham ; and as sufficient evidence could not be 
‘and interested himself in the establisliment of brought of tlie fact, he was continued in prison 
the Royal Institution, and the Britisli Gallery by the express decree oi six successive parlia- 
in Pall Mall. In 1809, on the death of his ments, under four sovereigns, for a period of 


elder brother, he succeed to the title of baro- 
net ; soon afterwards he was made doctor of civil 
law at Oxford ; and he w’as also chancellor of 
the see of Durham. His publications are nu- 
merous, and relate chiefly to the instruction 
and support of the poor ; except a work enti- 
tled “ Spurina, or the Comforts of Old Age,” 
8vo, which is a dialogue hi imitation of the 
ancients, and does credit to the taste and 
learning of the author. He died at Learning- 
ton Spa in Warwickshire in 1818, aged sixty - 
seven. — Francis Klizabetii, the sister of sir 
Thomas Bernard, married to the llev. Kicliard 
King, rector of Worthing in Shropshire, dis- 
tinguished herself by her literary prodtr.tions. 
She wrote A Tour in France,” 1803 ; The 
beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper on 
Domestic Happiness,” 1809 ; “ Female Scrip- 
ture Characters,” 1811, which has gone 
through several editions ; and a tale entitled 
**lhe Rector’s Memorandum Book.” She 
also furniished many jiapers in the ** Reports ; 
of the So( iety for bettering the CondiUon of 
the Poor,” published by her brother. Mrs j 
King, \\ ho survived her husband, died at Gates- ' 
head, Durham, in 18Ji1, aged sixty-two. — 
Annual Jiioff, Monthiu Mn..eum. 

BPiRNAKDl (John) bom at Castel Bo- 
lognese in Romania in 149). He was an ex- 
excellent engraver on precioue stones, and also 
executed some beautiful medals. Two of his 
works on chrystal are pariu uKiily admired, the 
one representing the “ Full of Plialoii,” and 
the other “ Tit) us with the Vulture,” from 
designs by Michael Angelo. He was highly 
esteemed, and ranked aiiiong Ins patrons Al- 
phoiiso duke of Ferrara and caidinal de Me- 
dicis, by whose means he was enabled to pass 
tlie evening of life with great enjoyment in an 
elegant retirement. He died in 1 555. — Biog, 
Univ. 

BERN AUDI (John) usually called major 
Bemuidi, wasborn at Evesham in Worcester- 
shire, being the son of Francis Bernardi, 
who had been consul for the republic of 
Genoa, but wdio, giving up that office, settled 
with a handsome projierty at Evesham. John, 
the subject of this article, being of a restless 
temper, ran away from home, and enlisted as 
a common soldier in the service of the pnnee 
of Orange, afterw'ards William 111. In this 
situation having displayed considerable talents, 
he gradually gamed a captain's commission ; 
but on the recall of the regiraenUi in the Dutch 
service by James II, be would not sign the as- 
sociation proposed by the ])riiice, and conse- 
quently lost his favour. Having no other al- 
ternative, he followed the abdicated James 
into Ireland, by w-hom he w^as employed on a 
mission In Scotland ; which being rendered 
nugatory by the ruin of that infatuated king, 
he once more returned to Holland. Venturing 


forty years ; a case w'ithout precedent. This 
extraordinary cajitive married during his con- 
ilnement, and had ten <'hildren born to him 
while ill Newgate. Bernaidi w-as a little brisk 
and active man, of extraordinary vivacity and 
fortitude, it IS probable that his guilt could 
have been proved, but not w’ithout some un- 
pleasant ex])osures ; nothing less it is thought 
W'ould have induced so many sovereigns and 
I parliaments to detain so unimportant a person 
in captivity. He died m St^ptember 1738; 
and wdiat became of his numerous family is 
unknowm. — Ihog, Brit, 

BK-K N AUDI N E, commonly called St B ER- 
NARDINE of Sienna, a native of Massa in 
Tuscany, born in 1383. Having studied at 
Sienna, lie entered into the society of Hospi- 
talleis of La Scala in that city, and having 
been adinitt(‘d m 1105 into the Older of St 
Francis, soon became pojiular, as w'ell for 
Ills preaching as for the benevolence and intre- 
pedity w'hich he exhibited during the jireva- 
lence of the plague. NolwiiMaiiding his vir- 
tues, and the austerity of his life and manners, 
he was not without enemies, who brought his 
orthodoxy into (piestion b(*fore pope Marlin V : 
that pOTitift how’ever, after liearirig his de- 
fence, dismissed the accusation as unfounded. 
He refused more tnaii one bishopric, but ac- 
cepted the office of vicar-general of his order 
j in Italy ; in which capacity lie is said to have 
I reformed or founded near 30.) religioiib houses. 

I The jiow'er of wT)ikiDg miiacles ii» commonly 
i attributed to him, as w'ell before as after liis 
death, wduch event took plai-e at Aquila in 
1441 , so tliat pojie Nicholas, six years after 
his decease, made no difficulty of conferring 
on him the lionois of a canoni/ation. Jlis 
w'orks, consEsting of a commentary on the Re- 
velations, and other devotional treatises, have 
gone tliioiigli two editions ; the first pri.iud 
in 4to at Venice in l.)91, the second at Bans 
m tw’o folio volumes in lo3o. — Mtnen, 

BEHNEGGER (Mai lui \ s) a divine and 
philologer of the seventeenlli century. He was 
a native of Austria, and was chosen ])rotessor 
of history and rector of the college of Stras- 
burg. He died in 1(>4(), aged sixty-one. He 
published editions of Tacitus and of the Let- 
ters of Pliny the Younger, which have af- 
forded assistance to later critics ; and he was 
the author of a work entitled “ Hypobolim.ea 
D. IMaria* Deipane Camera, seu Idolmm Lau- 
T*»taiium.” His correspondence w'lth Grotius. 
Kei»ler, and others, has also been published. 
Nireron Memoirs. 

BERNERS or BARNES (Juliana) an 
English lady of the fifteenth century, of whom 
little more is known than that she was prioress 
of the nunnery of Sopew'ell near St Alban’s, 
and has her name prefixed, as the wnler of 
compiler to one of the earlieat and most cu. 
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lioos productions of the English press. The 
title of the second edition, printed in the 
mbbey of St Alban’s in 1486, is “ The Boke 
sf Hawkyng and Huntyng, with other Plea- 
sures dy verse, and also Cootarmuries.” The 
first edition 1481 ; does not treat of coat- 
armour or heraldry. Tliis w'ork, under tlie 
title of ** The Book of St Alban’s,” became a 
popular manual of sporting science, and was 
several times reprinted in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. As a typographical curiosity, a limited 
iuipression of it was published in 1811 by Mr 
Haslewood. — Ballard's Mem. of Brit. Ladies. 
Dibdiris Bibliomania. 

BKRNHAR]), a German musician, the 
inventor of j)edals for the organ. Ilis dis- 
covery was first completed and adapted to 
the instrument at Venice in 1470. — Biog. Diet, 
of Mils. 

BERNI or BERNIA (Francis) one of the 
most celebrated Italian poets of the sixteenth 
century. IJe was bom towards the conclusion 
of the fifteenth at Lamporecchio iii 'J'uscany, 
of a noble but impoverished family. In his 
nineteenth year he went to Rome and as- 
sumed llie ecclesiastical hahit and could ob^ 
tain no better emjdoyment than that of secre 
tnry to the bisho]» of Verona. Possessed of no 
very stiict morals, Herni enlivened his dull 
office by sharing the society of some of the 
most witty hut dissijiated young men of Rome, 
and in this comjiany made vcises so superior 
to those ol Ins comjuuiions as to give the na'ne 
the st^le of jioetry tailed after him. One of 
his most miiiortant labours was the new mo- 
delling of Boyardo’s Orlando Innamorato,” 
which he raised into some general estimation : 
the Venice quarto edition of this poem, 1,S4>, 
is in great 1 equest. llis ** Rime burlesche,” 
and other woiks, are to be found in vaiious 
Italian collections, lie lost his life by an un* 
foitunate intiinacy at Florence vntli Alexander 
de Meciicis, duke of Florence, and cardinal 
Hippolito de Medicis ; each of whom it is said 
was anxious to poison the other. One of 
them is reported to have wished to empoly 
Berni in this detestable transaction, was 
having refused, fell a victim himself. The 
cardinal died in l.i35, as all histoiians agree, 
of poison ; and Berni followed him in 1536. 
Some writers think, that as be lived so long 
afterwards, Alexander had nothing to do with 
his death, and there certainly ajipears no proof 
of guilt except his very execrable character. 
Biog. Univ. Eoscop's Leo X. 

BERN! (Francis, count) an Italian dra- 
matist of the seventeenth century. He w’as 
the author of eleven plays, published collec- 
tively at Ferrara, 1666, 8vo. He likewise wrote 
detached essays, which appeiued in 2 vols. 
4to, under the title of « Academia.” This 
nobleman, wdio is said to have had seven 
wives, by whom he left a numerous family, 

died in 1673, at the age of sixty-two. Bwg. 

Univ, 

BERNIER (Francis) a native of Angers, 
who studied medicine at Montpellier, after 
which he travelled to Syria and Egypt. I'hence 
he went to India about 1655^ and resided 
Gui Bxuo —No. XVE 
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there twelve years as physician to the MognI 
emperor Aurengzebe. lie returned to JVanre 
in 1670, visited England in 1685, and uxea ac 
Pans in 1 688. St Evremond says of Benuer, 
that he never knew a more agreeable philoso- 
pher, and that his figure, his behaviour, and 
conversation, rendered him worthy of that ho- 
nourable appellation. His principal woiks 
are — “ Travels,” 4 vols., containing much in- 
teresting information ; “ A History of the last 
Revolution in the States of the Great Mogul,” 
2 vols. 12mo ; “An Abridgment of the Phi- 
losophy of Gassendi,” 8 vols. — Xouv, Diet. 
Hist. 

BERNIER (Nicholas) bom at Mantes 
sur Seine in 1661, afterwards organist to the 
king of France and tlie Regent duke of Orleans. 
He was a pupil of Caldara, and considered to 
have excelled all the musicians of his time in 
his knowledge of counterpoint. Five books of 
cantatas an I songs of his are in high esteem, 
the words being written to them by Fuselier 
and Rousseau. ** Les Nuits de Sceaux,” ano 
ther of nis compositions, is also still highly 
I popular. Hifl death took ulace in 1734 in 
lus seventieth year. — Biog, Diet, of' Mus, 
BERNINI or BERMNO (John Law- 
RiN(i) an Italian artist of the seventeenth 
centuiy, who was not only the first sculptor of 
his age, but was also famous as a painter and 
an artliitect. He w^as born at Naples, Decem- 
ber 7, 1598, and was the son of Peter Beruinx, 
a Floientiiie, who practised sculpture and 
punting. Having removed with Ins family to 
Rome, this arti&t instructed his son iii his pro- 
fession, and set him to copy the works art 
in tlie Vatican. Young Bernini soon dis- 
placed his extraoidinary talents. At a very 
early age he executed a marble head, w-hich 
procured him the favour of pope Paul V and 
(’aidinal IMaffeo Barbeniii. The applause he 
received stimulated his exertions ; and before 
he was twenty he produced several fine works, 
among width a group representing Daphne 
fleeing from Apollo has been particularly ad- 
mired. In the pontificate of Gregory XV 
Bernini obtained a pension, and was made a 
knight of the order of (diiist, whence he is 
commonly styled the cavalier Bernini. Hxs 
patron, cardinal Barbenni, becoming pope 
Urban VllI in 1623, employed him in vanous 
undertakings connected with the completion 
and embellishment of St Peters ; among which 
were the magnificent decorations of the confes- 
sional, the mausoleum of the pope, and the 
erection of a campanile over the portico, which 
last was, to the great niortihcatioii of the ar- 
chitect, obliged to be taken dowm in the en- 
suing pontificate of Innocent X, in conse- 
quence of the instability of the porlito itself. 
The reputation of liernini extended to foreign 
countries. Chailes 1 engaged him to make a 
bust, for which Vandyke funiished a portrait 
of the king ; and the work w lien executed was 
greatly admired. Louis XHI invited this 
artist to Paris, w’hich however he did not visit 
till 16o4, in the reign of his successor, when 
hf» was sent for to finish tlie buildmg w Ul^ 
LoBvre. He a bust of Louis XI Vj auu 
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commenced his architecturiil undertaking, but 
returned to Rome before he had made much 
progress in it. He afterwards employed him- 
self on a colossal equestrian statue of the 
French monarch, cut out of one block of 
maible, on which he spent fifteen years. Ber- 
nini continued his profes‘<ional jnnsuits till 
near the time of his death, whidi w,is occa- 
sioned by apoplexy, November i?8, 1()80. Jlis 
remains were inteired iii the church of St 
Maria Magt^iore, and his funeral was attended 
by the princijial Roman iiobihty. — Balduiucci, 
Aik'm's G. 

J3ERMS fFllVVCIS JoAfl'IM I)I PjTRUE, 
cardinal de) a French eccle‘'i.i'^t]c, who dis 
tinguished liimself as a state and a poet 
in the hist century. Born of a noble family, 
but in indigent cireumstances, he obtained 
promotion tluougli the patronage of Madame 
de Pompadour, mistiess of l.ouis W. Alter 
having held dijiiom.iljc situations, he W'as a]>- 
pointed nuni'sterof fneign aftbiis, and obtained 
a cardinal’s hat. PJie poHiiial einbanass- 
ments of tlie Fsemh siovtonm'oit iii 176.5 oc- 
casioned his reliiement Irani oHii e. In I7(i4 
he was restored to favour, id ide au hbishop of 
Aibi, and setit am'o.iss.iibir to Koine, lie 
continued ib^* ‘ ViJj tlu* addilioicd of 
proteilor of (be Fir>nch chun li, till the Kevo- 
lution depiived him of Ills appointinerus, hen 
he obt lined a pension from the king (.f Spam. 
He died at Koine in 17P1, at tlie ego of se- 
Tenty-eigbt. 1 le \\ as a member ol the Fiem h 
academy, and was tlie autlioi ol “ Qiritic 
Saisons “ Les Quatre P.^ities du .lout,” 

“ La Ueligioii Vengee,” a ]»ostlinmous work, 
&e. The poems ])ubli-.hed in his life-time 
are more distinguished for ease and vivacity 
than for delicacy or propiiety of sentiment. — 
Biotr. Unirfinellr, 

BEKNOIJILIA (jAnrs) an eTninent ina- 
thcmatician and natural jiliiIosojduT of the 
17 til century. He wnis a ii.iUie of liasil. and 
was educated in the univeisityof iliat city for 
the clerical jirofession; hut conceiving a jiarli- 
cular predilection for the study of geometry, 
he acquired a kriowdedge of that .science Avith- 
out a master. In 1076 he went to Geneva, 
and from thence travelled to Germany, France, 
Holland, Flanders, and England, forming every 
where an intimacy with leainevl men, and 
making liimself acquainted with their philoso- 
phical discoveries. Retuniing to Basil, he 
gave lectures on natural idiiloso]ihy •, and about 
1684 he distinguished himself by a mathema- 
tical discovery, of which some hints had been 
published by Leibnitz in the Acta Eruditorum 
at ]..eipsic. In 1687 he succeeded Peter Me- 
gerlin as professor of mathematics at Basil, 
whither his reputation attracted a great num- 
ber of students. He was afterwards chosen a 
foreign associate of the roval academies of J’aris 
and of Berlin, to the I'ldusactioiis of both 
wliicli scientific bodies be contributed several 
valuable memoirs. He died August 16, 170.>, 
aged fifty. In imitation of Archimedes, he 
ordered a mathematical diagram to be insenbed 
on hiB tomb. It was a logaritlimic spiral line 
(the properties of which he first demonstrated) 
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with the words ** Eadem mutata resuigo."* 
His works relating to mathematical and j phy- 
sical subjects, were collected and published m 
2 vols. 4to, at Geneva, 1744. Besides these, 
be wrote a treatise “ De Arte Conjettandi,” 
printed at Basil in 1716. — Martin's Btog, 
Philos. Aikins G. Biog, 

BETINOL’ILLI (John) brother of the 
foregoing, and no less famous as a m.itherna- 
ticiau. He received a commercial education, 
but, promjited by iiichnation, devoted himself 
to the study of j/hilosojiby, in ivbich he took a 
dot tor’s d('gi ee at Basil m 1686. He shared 
w’ltli his brother in the great mathematical 
discovt*ry relating to the tlifiercntial calculus, 
in which Leibnitz had been engaged. In 1 096 
he was chosen professor of mathematics at 
Groningen, w'here he distinguished himself by 
his lectures ami scientific reseaiihes. On the 
tleathof his brother, ho succeeileil him at Basil, 
W'here he continued till his death, wlech took 
place January 1, 1748, in the eighty-' rst year 
of his age. He discovered w'liat was called 
the mei(*urial ])lios]diorus, now known to be 
an olectneal jdienonienon dejiemling on the 
fiJciion of merciirv in a glass tube. He wrote 
on the mnnagemetit of slops, on the elliptical 
figure of the j'lancts a-rd me moii in or ilieir 
aphelia, and maintained i ontroversie.s on ma- 
thematical subjects with Jiiiin, Biook 'I'aylor, 
Ked, Pembeiton, Merman, and Uiccati His 
•AOiks Avere published in 4 vols, -llo, at (ieneva, 
1712, exclusive of liis coiiespondence with 
Ijf'ibnitz, wliitli films tAvo volumes more. — 
( i . Biog. Ills eldest son, Niciioi.as 
KLiiNorTi.i I, Av.is ]>iofessor of mathematics at 
Peterstiurgh, Avhore he died lu 172(). He 
wTote a coiiMderablc' number of memoirs, pub- 
lished in the J’lansactious of the Academy of 
IVtersburgli. — Ibul, 

BEKNOri LLl (Daviei.’) professor of 
physic and nalur.il pliilosojihy in the uniA'ersity 
of Basil, and member of most of the learned 
societies in Eurofie, Avas the son of the pre- 
ceding. He was born at Groningen in 1700, 
and AAas, like his father, intended for trade, 
but Avas perinitU’d at bis oavii request to study 
medic ine. At the age of twenty-four he vi- 
sited Italy, w’licri* ho rc‘fused the jiresidency 
of an acadc*my about to he established at Ge- 
noa. He then went to Petersbiirgh, and con- 
tiiuied there till 176.'>, wdien ho retuinod to 
Basil, and became medical profeshor. Iji 
1724 he published his Exercitationes quae- 
dam Matliematicae,” and in 17.J8 his “ Hy- 
drodynamica.” Nine times he obtained the 
premium given by the Academy of Sciences at 
Pans, and once, viz. in 17; >4, divided it with 
his father, 'wdio, instead of being pleased with 
the honour obtained by his .son, never forgave 
w'hat he termed Ins nnautilul competition. 
It seems the son’s greati'st oflence was his 
having adopted the Newdonian philosophy, 
Avhile the father w’as a detc^rmincd (xHitesian. 
Jn 1740 he divided a prize with Kuler and 
Maclauriii fi i a paper cn tlie tides. In 1748 
he succeeded bis father in the Paiisian Aca- 
demy of sciences. He died March 17, 1789* 
By his will he left au endowment for an in- 
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Btitution at Basil, for the benefit of poor stu- enlightened and beneficent protector of men or 
oents. His manners "were as mild and un- science and letters. Bemstorfwasamong the first 
assuming as his knowledge was varied and who discovered the beauties of the Mehsiab ot 
extensive. On a journey he met with a man Klopstock, w'ho by his assistance \ias enabled 
of learning, whose curiosity being excited by to finish that celebrated pcem w’ltb the iieces- 
the conversation of his fellow-traveller, he en- sary ease and leisure. Roger, Reverdil, Oeder, 
quired his name. “ I am Daniel licrnouilli,'’ Cramer, fechlegel, liaseilow, and others, also 
said he with great simplicity ; and “ 1 am enjoyed his countenant e and assistance, to the 
Isaac Newton,” replied the other, thinking production of several works very honourable 
his new at t]uaintance was )oking w’ith him. to Denmark. It was also cbielly owing to 
Another time Koenig, a celebrated matlicma- Rernstoif that a society of learne d men were 
tician, dining with Bernouilli, w’as speaking to in the year 17()1 sent to tiavel in Aiabia and 
him of a difficult problem wliieh it had cost in the Kast, one of the results of winch is the 
him a great deal of labour to solve. Bernouilli valuable jmblication of N lebuhr. On the death 
continued to do the honours of the table as of Frederick V, be was loritinued minister for 
usual, and before they parted presented Kee- the first two or three years of the reign of the 
nig with a more elegant solution of his problem w^eak monarch who succeeded, but w’as at 
than that wdiich had cost him so imith trouble, length, by one of the touit reverses so com- 
— 11utlon\s Muthpmnt. Diet, Aikin\s G. Bio^. mon m absolute monarchies, obliged to resign 
BKRNOl’lLI.l (Nicitoi, as) the nephew’ of all his employments iii l..\our oi the adveu- 
Jolm Bernouilli, the subject of a jneceding tiirer Stiuei.zce, and to retiie on a pension, 
article, was a Basilian professor, and the au- He then repaiied to Hamburgh, where he re- 
tlior of some learned disputatious. He died mained until the catasliophe of Struenzee, 
in 1739. .lonN Bi nvoriLi r, the brother of when he was lecalled, hut (lied of an a]»o])l(‘xy 
Nicholas, held a jirofessorship in the same while preparing to return, lehruarj 19,1772. 
university, and wioto sevtial pn/e memoirs. BemsioifwMs an able and patriotic minister of 
He died in 1790, lea\iug a son, .loiiv Bin- that upright s( bool of politics, the distiplcsof 
Korir.i I, horn at Ba.^il in 17 11. He became wdin h ai(» just, ojkm), and lionouiahle, and 
diiector of ‘lie clas?. of niailumatus m the Ik iii ’ ct the s.iii" tune a cuicA^tL J, Lciic- 
academy of Ilerlin, and belonged to many volent, and amiable man, both Ins jiublio nd 
learned so( I oti'*s. He died in 1«()7, He was Ins pnvate character hate evi'r been held in 
the publisher of “ Adrlitions to the 'Piavels of gieat estimation. His nejdiew , count Andrew 
Vohkmann in loiIy a “ 'Four in P»randeu- Pm n Bi n nsi onr, wdio '*ventually succeeded 
burgh, Pom ‘ruua, lb us'^ia, Courland, Russia, him as minister for Denmark, in all respects 
and Poland,” 6 vols. 8vo j a “ Colleetion of endeavoured to follow’ Ins examjile, cspodally 
Voyages,” t i vols. }{vo ; and other useful in his anxiety to maintain that neutrality in 
comjnlations and tra,nsIations.- -hio<r. thnv. the coutinental (juariels, which can alone ]>re- 
BEKNSFOHF (.Ioiin Hariwk. I’iintm, seite the existeme of a stale in the siiua- 
count) an eminent statesman, was horn at non of Deiimaik. His stale papers, on 
Hanover, May 1:1, 1712, where his father, the piinciple wIiilIi regulated the neutrality 
baron von Bernslorf, wms cluiniherlain to the ofDenmaikiu 1780, and Ins “ Declaiation to 
elector. P»ssessing some influential relations the Courts of \ lenua and Berlin, in 1792,” 
in Denmaik, he was invited tlnlher, and after Iiavebeeii much admiied, especially the latter, 
having been einjdoyed in various embassies, which was dcclaied iii the English house of 
was jilaceJ by Frecleiick V at the head ot Lords to be a document that should be kept 
foreign aifiiis. As a statesman in this de- as a model in every state of Luroj>e. Count A. 
partment, he conduit of count Pieinslorf W’as Rernstoif fcdl a ))rey to the gout on the 21st 
eminently wise and beneficial to Denmark, of July, 1797, greatly lamented by the Danes, 
During th-j seven years’ war lie maintained a w’lth whom his administiation had been highly 
strict neutrality, wdiidi proved exceedingly and deseivedly pouular. — liwg. Vniv. Aikint 
serviceable to her commerce and internal pios- G. Diet. 

penty ; and in I7(>7 he concluded a provisional BKROALDl'S or BEROALDO (Philip) 
treaty with Russia, by winch Denmark ac- the elder, a learned critic of the I3ih century, 
quired the duchy of Holstein. His reputation He wms a iiati’^e of Bologna, where he was 
was much advanced by these instances of educated, and became proftssor of the belles 
policy, wdiich how’ever fell far short of Ins lettres. He aftenvards gave lectures at Parma 
merit in domestic goveniment. He first set the and other places, and then returned and set- 
examp/ *, on the great estates winch he had tied at Bologna, w’liere he died in 1303, aged 
acquired near Copenhagen, of manumitting tin- fifty-tw’O. His principal work w'as a commen- 
peasantry. He not only put an end to their tary on the philosophical romance of Apu- 
being transferred with the soil, but, by granting leius, called the Golden Ass. He also WTOte 
them long leases, transformed tlicni into a re- notes on many other Latin authors, besides 
spectable tenantry. He also placed the edu- orations, letters, poems, &c. — Moren, Tiraboschu 
cation of youth in Holstein on a far better foot- BKROALDLS (Philiv) nephew of the 
ing, and founded useful institutions for a due preceding, was apiunnted libiariaii to the 
supply of teachers. His measures for tlie ad- Vatican by Leo X in 1316. and died in lolo, 
vancement of commerce and manufactures w’ere aged about forty. He w as the author of uctea 
likewise in the highest degree liberal and judi* on the first five books of the Annals of i acitua ^ 
cieus ; and he w'as at the same time a moat and he also wrote Latin poems. Ibid* 
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BEROALDUS (Matthew) of tVie same 
family with the former, but bom in France. 
He was tutor to Hector Fregosa, afterwards 
bishop of Agen. Being converted to Calvin- 
ism, he narrowly escaped suffering death as a 
heretic ; on wliich he went to Geneva, and 
there died in 1576. lie was the author of a 
scripture chronicle, and other works. — Ibtd, 

BEROALDUS (Francis) usually called 
Beroulde de Verville, was tlie son of the last- 
mentioned, and was born at Pans in 1.558. 
On the death of his father, he was reconciled 
to the church of Rome, and becoming an ec- 
clesiastic, he obtained the canonry of St Ga- 
tien at Tours. He was a man of learning and 
ability, and the author of several miscellane- 
ous works, formerly much in reijnest, but now 
almost forgotten, with the exception of one 
entitled JMoyen de Parvenir, (cuvre nonte- 
nant la raison de tout ce qui a este, est, et 
sera,*’ which is a collection of anecdotes and 
observations strung together without apparent 
order or j>Ian, and is mucli more rcmaikahJe 
for its indecency than its wit, though by no 
means destitute of the latter quality. TIktc 
are several editions of this woik, which is 
usually printed in two small volumes. — Ihid. 

BEROLD1N(jEN (Francis di ) a learned 
ecclesiastic, canon of Osnahurgh and Hilde- 
sheim, a native of St (iaIJ, and born in 17 JO, 
He applied himself most assiduously to the 
study of mineralogy, and passed several yeais 
in foreign travel for the purpose of facilitating 
his progress in tins his favourite branch ol 
science. He is the author of several woiks 
connected with this pursuit, among which «ire 
a treatise “ On ancient and modern X'olca.- 
noes,” Ovo ; another on the mines of (]uu‘ksil* 
ver in tlie Palatinate ; an ai count of the spring 
at Dribourg ; “ Observations on Mineralogy,’* 

2 vols, 8vo j and a new theory of the iiasaltes. 
He died in 1798. — Ihns;. Unir. 

BEROSUS, a Babylonian historian render- 
ed much more famous by the mention of otheis, 
than from any thing which is known of ins 
own ''performances. He was ])riest ot the 
temi»le of Belus ; in the time of Alexander 
and having learned the Greek language from 
the Macedonians, lie removed to Greece, and 
opened a school of astronomy and astrology m 
the island of Cos, wliero his productions ac- 
quired liim great fame with the Athenians. 
The ancients mention tliree hooks of his, rela- 
tive to the history of the Ch.ddeans, of which 
Josephus and Eusebius have jireseived frag- 
ments. Annius of Viteiho ]>uhlished a work 
under the name of Berosiis, whi< h was soon 
discovered to be a forgery. It is said that Be- 
rosus had a daughter who uttered predii tioiis 
like himself, and became theCuiiueaii sibyl. — 
Vossius. Moreri. Univ, Hist. 

BERQUEN or BElKiUEM (Lewis di) a 
Fleming, who invented the art of cutting and 
polishing diamonds, in 1456. It became com- 
monly known and practised in the following 
century. The method of engraving on dia- 
monds was the subsequent discovery of Cle- 
ment Bira^ue, a Milanese scul[>tor of precious 
itoues ill Uie sixteenth century ; and the first 
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work of this kind executed by him is said to 
have been a portrait of Don Carlos, the son 
of Philip 11 of Spam. Mr Croly, in lus essay 
prefixed to Dagley’s “ Select Gems,” has 
fallen into an error, in statfng that the art of 
engraving diamonds was known at a very early 
pciiod among the .Tews. He was doubtless 
misled by relying on the common English or 
.some other translation ot Exodus, chap, xxxix, 
verse 11, where the diamond is imjwoperly 
mentioned among engiaved stones. — Nohv, 
Diet. Hist. Edit, 

BERQUIN (Aunaoed DI ) well knovyn as 
I a most amusing and instructive writer of the 
last centuiy. He was born at Bouideaux m 
1749, and is the author of several pastoral ro- 
mances distinguished for their ]iiithos and ele- 
gance ; hut the work on whu h his literary fame 
pniicipally rests, is liis “ Ami des Knfuns,** 
liist punted in six 1 ‘2mo volumes, which has 
not only gone through a vaiiety of editions in 
the original language, hut has been translated 
into most Eurojiean tongues, and is di-servedly 
popular as combining lustiuiiiou with amusc- 
iiieiit. He died at J\iiis, December , 1791, 
leaving behind him in manuscript seveial co- 
medies and other piei'cs of nurioi inqioriancp, 
some of whiih have since been printed. — Ann?’. 
Diet. Hist. 

BEK I’AUT (.Ton\ ) an early French poet 
of some note, w’ho was of the et c lesiastical 
piolession. His talents jirociired him an in- 
ti oduction to the ( ouit of Catlianiie de Me- 
dicis, who made him hei almoner. He was 
alterwaids private secietary to Henry HI, and 
was 111 favour with Henry I\ , whom he is 
supposed to have inlUienced in his conversion 
to the Catholic faitii. Jn I. >91 he was made 
abbot of Aulnai, and lu bishop ot See^. 

He dietl in 10 1 1 at the age of (jfty-mne. His 
yioetical w'oiks were publit,li< d (ollectively at 
Pans, ]0i?0, 8vo, His veisifuaiion is easy 
and elegant ; hut his com positions abound in 
jioHit and antithesis, as is the case with many 
of his con temporaries. — Xoitr. Dirt. Hist. 

BLRl'HA I LD ( I’/i hre) dean of (’hartres, 
a j)oet and Instouan of some celt brity about 
the middle of the seventi*eijth centuiy. Ho 
was a native of Sens, hoin lu loOO. Besides 
his Ijatiii poems, which wt-ie irmch admired, he 
was the author of two wv*rks, entitled “ I'lorus 
Kjaricisrus” and “ Flojus GalJicus.” His 
death to(»k jilace in l()8l. — Mmeu, 

BJ'.R rillKR (William Fii v vcis) a French 
.fesuit of some literary note', was horn at Is- 
soudun in 1701, and entered among the Je- 
suits m 1722. He was prof, ssor of humamty 
at Blois, of philosophy at Rouen, and of 
divinity at Pans, and continued fither Bru- 
inoy’s “ History of tin Gallnan Clinich." In 
1745 he was emjiloyi-d m the Joumel de Tre- 
voiix, which he eonJu ted with consideiablo 
ability for many years. In this journal he 
eaily exasperated Voltaire, and ol course was 
the sulqec t of much wii and raillery in return, 
as well as of some seiious lecriiiiination. On the 
dissolution of tlie Jesuits, he quitted his lite- 
rary occupation for retirement, but in 1763 
was made keeper of the royal library, and en- 
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trufftcil witli a share in the education o! Louis 
XV'^] and Monsieur, until the dismission of all. 
the ex-je»uits from court, when he retired 
to Osseii burgh, and afterwards to Bruges, 
where he died of a fever in J>t ember 1782. 
IJe WTOte Commentaries on th(‘ l^sd]ms and 
on Isaiah,” l/i volumes, 12ino; “(Kuvies Spi- 
rituelles,” h vols. 12mo , and a “ Ucfutatioii 
of tlie Social (yOii tract of Rousseau,” 12mo. — 
Bldg. Univ, 

BKIl ri 11 Rll ( Ai.i X ANiJi u) prince of Nenf- 
chatel, a French officer w'ho acted a promi- 
nent part in the wars W'hicli succeeded the 
Revolution. When geneial Dujdiot was killed 
in a jiopular tumult at Koine, Berliner was 
despatched thither by the French Diiectory, 
and entering that city on the lOlli of Febiuary 
1798, he put an cud to the j»aj»al govenimeiit, 
proclaimed the Uornan Kej)ublic on the 1 >th 
of the same month, and sent j)oj>e Pius VI a 
jirisoncr toFiaine wle-re he died. In 1800 
Berliner commanded in Italy, W'lieii he gained 
a victoiy over tlie All^tIlan geneial Ott, at 
Montebi'llo. lie afteiwaulb seived in the ex- 
pedition against St Domingo , and lie was one 
of those w ho font iibuted to the establishment 
of a inilitaiy government in Frame, lie was 
rewarded with the iiink of maislial , in D;0(i 
he was made duke of Neiif Itatel, and in 1801* 
prince of U :igi am and Aeuftliatel. lie oitu- 
])ied some iinjioitant posis under ISapoleon, 
and W!is with Inin in the contests winch j.ie- 
(eded Ins in si aliilu .ition of irnpeiial ]>o\ve. in 
18M, a short time ]ue\ious to w'lndi Beithier 
lost his hie by fulling, or being llirowm from a 
window’ into tlie stieet. Vic ion Lroeoii), 
brother of the ])receding, lose to the rank oi 
geneial of dnisiou in the Fiencli seivice, and 
distirignislied himself at the battle of Austei- 
htz and the taking of Lubeck. lie died at 
Pans m 1807. — Ihog. Dnir. 

BKKrilOLLTVr (^Clwde Lrwis") a cele- 
brated French chemist, who w’as a native of 
1’alloiie in Savoy. He studied medicine at 
Tuiin, w'here he took a doctor’s degree ; after 
which he commenced juactice at Pans, and 
obtained the uj)}>ointmeut of physician to the 
Duke of Oil(*ans, Devoting himself to the 
study of chemistry, he shared with Lavoisier, 
Fourcroy, and other philosophers, in the gieat 
modern improvements made iii that science. 
Among the most im[)()itant of his eailiei re- 
searclies aie those relative to the composition 
of ammonia, the combinations of a/.ote and the 
nature of chlorine, or oxygenated muriatic 
acid. Ill 1780 he w’as admitted a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, to whose inemoiis 
he su])plied a nuinher of valuable contribu- 
tions. Ill he W’as nominated a member 

of the committee on coinage, and in 1791 of 
the committee on agriculture and the arts. 
i\bout the same time he was ma<le professor 
of chemistry in the Polytechnic school ; and 
on tlie establishment of the JVatiunal Institute, 
his name was msciibed first on the list of 
learned members. In 1790 he was sent by 
the directory into Italy, to select such objects 
of art and science as were to be transferred to 
Paris. When Buonaparte in 1798 set off on 
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Ids Egyptian exjiedition, he took with him 
among other men of science, Bcrthollet, who. 
on his return witli tlie general to Eurojie, in 
the following year, w’as rew aided for the zeal 
he had show'ii in providing, by the resources 
of his genius, for the exigencies of the French 
army ; he was a])|)uinted a member of the 
conservative senate under the consular govern- 
ment, and had other hoiiouis conferred on him. 
After the restoration of Louis XVI II in 18H, 
Bcrthollet w’as nominated a member of the 
chamber of Peers, w’ltli the title of count , 
and as he did nut take his seat in the chamber 
created by Buonajiarte on liis return from 
Elba, he retained his right and dignity on the 
second restoration of the king. Xot long after 
his leturn from I'^gypt, he fixed his residence 
at the village of Arcueil near Pans, where he 
ac^sociated a body of scientific students, who 
aided hmi in his exjieninental investigations. 
He* died after a short illness in 1822, aged 
seventy-four. I'be st'parately published works 
of Jh'ithollet are — “ ()b.*.ervdtions sur 1’ Air,” 
177o ; “ Ihc'cis d’un 'riuor.e sui la Xatuie de 
FAciei, sur ses ]>r(‘])aiations,” ice. 1789; 
‘‘Eltmeiis de I’Art de la Feinture,” fiist pub- 
li'-bed in 1 vol. 8vo, and tnlaic:ed to 2 vols. 
loOI; “ Descn]»tion du BJancliinient des 
foilcN,” 179) ; “Kecherilies sur les Loix 
cFAftiiite,” 1801 ; “ J "sai de Statique Chi- 
inujiie,” 180J, 2 vols. 8io. Most of these 
tieatises have been translated into English* — 
L//. Chion, No. 18 ). 

BEKFIIOEOX ( N. de St Lazarc) an emi- 
nent fiutbor of the last century, born at Lyons. 
He leceived the rudiments of education at St 
Lazarc, which place he quitted for Montpel- 
lier, and hec'aine jiroftssoi of medicine and 
philosophy theie, 'I'he offer of the historical 
chair m tlie central school of his native city 
afterw aids brought him hack to Ljons, where 
he continued till his death in 1799. His works 
on a’rostulion, electricity, and other scientific 
sub|ecls evince much learning and ability; 
among them are a tiealise “ On the Electncity 
of the Human Body in a Healthy and in a 
Diseased State ; one erititlc'd De Fliilec- 
tiicite des \ egetaux,” in 8vo ; and another, 
“ De FFUectiuite des Meteorcs,” Besides 
these, he published an essay on the method of 
ascertaining the period at which wine in a 
state of fermeutaiiott has acquired its greatest 
stieugth ; another on the means most condu- 
cive to the j'rosperity of tlie manufacturing 
interest at Lyons ; Theone des liiceiidies,” 
4to ; “ Preuves cle Teflicacite des Paraton- 
neres,” 4to ; “ Des avantages que la Phvsiciue 
et lea Aits peuvent letirer des ^Erostats,” 
8vo ; “ Dp Fean la plus piopie a la AV^geta- 
tioii,” in 4to, \c. ivc. He was the discoverer 
of several useful and ingcuiious inventions ; and 
to him the French arc iiulebteil for the intro- 
duction of lightning conductois, on Franklin’s 
jirinciple, into their countrv. His death took 
place in 1799. — Bw^, Uiiiv^ 

BKHTHOUD ^FLiiniNAvn) a native of 
Plancemont in Neufchatel, born 1727, cele- 
brated as one of tlie best constmetors of clocks 
and watches of his time. He travelled front 
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Paris to London, purposely to gain a sight of 
Harrison's famous chronometer, made for the 
board of Admirality, but failed in his object, 
through tlie caution of his rival. He pub- 
lished several treatises on the art of measuring 
time, the titles of which are — “ llistoire de 
la Mesure du Temps par les Horologes,” 2 vols. 
'* Trait6 des Horologes IMannes “ De la 
Mesure du Temps;” “ La Mesure du Temps 
appliquee a la Navigation *' Les Longitudes 
par la Mesure du Temps;” “ Essai surl'Horo- 
logerie,” 2 vols. ; “ L’Art de conduire et de 
regler les Pendules et les Montres and 

Ecclaircissemens sur I’lnvention des nou- 
▼elles machines proposers pour la determina 
tion des Longitudes en mer par la Mesure du 
Temps,” all in quarto. The pnnciples on which 
he constructed his marine timc-])ieces have 
been very generally approved, llerthoud died 
at Paris in 1807. — Xtyitu. Diet. Hist. 

BEHTl (Alexavber Pompey) was a na- 
tive of Lucca, where he was bom m 1686. 
He was a member of the Arcadian Society, 
and published a poem on prince Eugene’s suc- 
cesses against the I'urks ; the lives of several 
of the most distinguished Members of the 
Society to which he bedonged ; a catalogue 
raisonm' of the Capponi library, and a woik 
entitled “ La Caduta de’ detemviri della Ro- 
mana Repubhea.” His death took place at 
Rome in 17 — Uhg. Univ. 

BEUTl (John Lavrincl) bom at Serra- 
Te 2 za, aMay 28, I6d(>, ami clied in 1706 at 
Pisa. He was an Augustine monk, and assist- 
ant general of the older. His principal work, 

De disciplinis theologicis,” lu eight (piarto 
volumes, subjected him to a charge ot Janse- 
nism before Benedict XIV, which diew fiom 
his pen a most prolix defence, in 2 vol«. Ito. 
He also w rote seven Itovolumes of eccle-iastical 
history m 1/a tin (in which he broaches the 
most extravagant ideas of jiapal authority) 
and some Italian poems. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BER I'lE ( WiLLouGBv, earl of Abingdon) a 
nobleman much distinguished for the warmth 
and eccentricity of his ojiposition to adminis- 
tration, was bom in 1740, and educated at 
Geneva, lu 1777 he published a pamjihlei 
which excited much attention, entitled 
“ Thoughts on the letter of Edmund Burke, 
Esq. to the shenfl’s of BneW, on the affairs 
of America,” 8vo : it passed through six edi- 
tions. He is also the reputed author of a 
** Letter to lady Loughborough, in conse- 
quence of her presentation of the colours to 
the Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Volun- 
teers ;” which epistle, from its eccentneity, 
ran through eiglit or nine editions. Lord 
Abingdon having sent one of his speeches de- 
livered in the house of Lords to the press, he 
was prosecuted, for p'lhlishing a libel, by an 
attorney of the King’s I3c*iich, whom he had 
attacked in it, and sentenced to an imprison- 
ment of three months in the King’s Bench 
prison. He died in 1791. — Gent, Mag. 

BERTIN (Exuplril's Joseph) a French 
anatomist of the eighteenth century. He was 
a native of Bntanny, and after studying at 
Rlieiius and at Paris, he became pnyskiaa U> 
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the Aospodar of Wallachia. About 1744 he 
returned to France, and settling at Paris, 
was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, to whose memoirs he contributed 
several anatomical papers. After suffering for 
some time from a singular complaint, which 
occasioned a temporary suspension of his in- 
tellectual faculties, he completely recovered, 
and pursued his professional studies with the 
utmost assiduity. In 1754 he published his 
principal work, a treatise on Osteology, 4 vols. 
12mo. He continued his labours, and in 177.5 
presented to the Academy of Sciences a work 
on tlie arteries. He subsequently retired to 
his native province, where he died in 1781, 
aged sixty-mne. — Hutchinson^s Bivgraphia 
Medico, 

BERTIUS (Peter) a native of Berveren, 
a village in Flanders, bom 1565. He wza 
educated in England, and having made the 
tour of Europe, returned to his native country, 
where he obtained the aj>pointment of profes- 
sor of philosophy at Leyden, and also that of 
public librarian. After continumg in these 
situations more than twTnty-six years he was 
compelled to resign them on espousing the 
tenets of Aiianism, winch be afterwards 
abandoned at Pans in 1020, for those of the 
Roman Catholic Lhiirch. He was then nomi- 
nated cosinographer to the king ami supernu- 
merary professor of mathematics. His know'- 
ledge of geograpliy was considerable, as is 
evinced by Ins principal w'oik, “ Theatrum 
gcographice vetens,” a rare and valuable trea- 
tise, in w’liich be lias collected and compared 
the writings of nearly all the ancient geogra- 
jdieih. This work was printed at Amsterdam 
m 2 folio volumes, in 1618. He also published 
an introduction to universal geography, and 
a learned commentary on the affairs of Ger- 
many, 12mo, 1635, toniaiiunga good descrip- 
tion of the country, wuth a maj) of the enqare 
under ( Jiarlemagnc. His other w-orks aie — 
“ Illustrium virorura Epistol:e Selectfv, Ac. 
1617 ; “ Notitia Ejiiscopatuum Gallia’,” 
Pans, 162 >, in folio ; “ De Aggenbus et pon- 
tibus,” I’ans, 1629, 8vo ; and “ Vari;c orbis 
univers® et ejus partium tabular.” Bertius 
died in 1620. — Moieri. Xouv. Diet, Hist. 

liElirON (PiLRRL Mon tan) a celebrated 
French musician, chej d'orrhestre at the grand 
opera at Pans duiing the famous contest be- 
tween the Gluckists and l*iccinists, w'hich 
feud he exerted himself not a little to sup- 
press, and at length succeeded by reconciling 
the rival comjiosers. His talents exhibited a 
remarkable instance of precocity ; at four 
years old he was taught music, and at six 
could lead any common votal composition at 
sight. Eventually he received the appoint- 
ment of chamber musician to the king. 
Gluck had so great a confidence in his musical 
taste and ability, that he entiusted to him his 
ow'n celebrated ojiera of Iphigenie en Aulide, 
the denouement of which he revised and cor- 
rected, and which is still perfoiined with 
Bertou’s alterations. He died at Pans in 
1780. — hiog. Diet, of Miis. 

BERTOM (Ferdinand) chapel master of 
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the Mendicanti at Venice, bom in 1737» 
liia opera of “ Orfeo,” brought out in 1776, 
gained him great credit. lie also composed 
upwards of thirty others, the words to which 
were furnished him by the abbate IVletastasio, 
Zeno, and otlier celebrated Italian poets. 
I’ho once fan»ous Tenducci W’as a pupil of his. 
Ibid. 

IIERTOUX (Wilijam) a French autlior, 
bom 1723. On the supprcL-^ion of the Je- 
suits, to which order he belonged, he became 
a canon of Senlis. He published Anec- 
dotes Fran 9 aises,” in one vol. 8vo; “ Anec- 
dotes Espagnoles et Portugaises,*’ in 2 vols, 

8 VO, and a ** Ilistoire Poetique tiree des 
poctes Francais,” 12ino. The time of his 
death is uncertain. — Kuuv. Dirt. Hist. 

BKIITRAM (CouNEi.ii’s Bovaventure) 
an able Oriental scholar, a native of Tours in 
Poictou, bora l.iJl, of a respectable family, 
nearly connected with the ancient one of La 
Tremouille. He became professor of He- 
brew at Geneva, Lausanne, and Frankendal, 
and used his acquaintance with that language 
111 to correct and render more literal 

Calvin V' version of the Bible. He was also 
the author of a treatise on the Jewish repu- 
blic, Geneva, 1580, and Leyden, Kill ; “Lu- 
* ubraiiones FrankenJalenses,” 158 j ; and a 
p'lirrtllcl iHtw'oen the Hebrew and Syriac Lan- 
guages ; besides which, he superintended the 
puhluation of a new edition of Pagniti^s ihe- 
saurus. He died at Lausanne in 1591. — Mo- 
reii. — Anoihei’ learned w’riter of tins name, 
PniMi* Lrnisi, was a native of Zerbst, born 
1726. He was brought up to the law, of 
wliicli he liecame professor at Halle, and pub- 
lished a history of Allhal^ in 8vo ; a continua- 
tion of that of Spam by Herrera, 4to ; and a 
treatise on “The History of Learning,’* 4lo. 
His decease took ])lace in 1777.— Vmv. 
There was also a monk belonging to the abbey 
of Corbie, of this name ; but more generally 
known by that of Raiiiamm's* w’ho in the 
ninth century wrote against Hintkmar, arch- 
bishop of llheims, on the suliject of predesli- 
naiivin ; Ins treatise, comprised in two books, 
is to be found in the “ V indicia* Bredestma- 
tionis.” He also wrote a w’ork against the 
doctrine of traiisubstanliation (two editions of 
winch have since been published, the one in 
12ino. K)86, in Latin and French ; the other 
in English, printed at Dublin, 1753,) and an- 
other on the miraculous conception, — Ibid. 

BERTRAIM) (Ei.ias) an ecclesiastic of 
Orhe in Sw’itzerland, born 1712. He was a 
member of various literary societies, and be- 
came president of the board of agriculture 
an8 trade in Poland. His works are — a dis- 
eertatioQ on the interior structure of the 
globe ; another on the earthquakes felt in 
Switzerland ; an enquiry into the ancient and 
modern languages of that country ; a diction- 
ary of fossils ID two 8vo vols. ; a moral and 
yhilosophical essay on pleasure, 12rao ; an- 
other oil mountains, with a letter annexed on 
the subject of the river Mile, and a book m 
two 12mo vols. enutled “ 'I'he Philanthro- 
pist.” J'he date of his death is uncertain, — 
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There were also two French physiciaxia of 
that name in the last century. Ji - a n Ba pi itiT, 
the elder, was a native of Martigues, bom 
1670, died September 10. 1752. He pub- 
lished an interesting account of the great 
plague at Marseilles ; letters on the inusm’ar 
motion; and a dissertation iu 4 to on the bene- 
ficial efiects of sea air, Michol\s, the 
younger, wrote a treatise on physiology, and 
died at Paris in 1780. — Biog. Univ. 

BERTRANDI (John Ambrose Maria) 
an eminent surgeon of Turin, born 1723. At 
tlie age of twenty-two he published a very 
able work on the diseases of the eye, which 
he followed up two years afteiwards by an- 
other on the complaints of the liver, being 
at that time an associate of the surgical col- 
lege. In order to prosecute further liis ana- 
tomical studios, he visited both Paris and 
London (the latter in 1754); and on Ins re- 
turn '•eccived the appointments of chemical 
professor and first surgeon to the king of Sar- 
dinia, who founded a new surgical professor- 
ship, and an anatomical theatre etjiressly for 
liis demon‘'tiaiion''. Ilii* professorial w'oiks, 
the princj])al of which is a treatise on surgical 
opeiations, are contained in 13 octavo vols, 
llisdeath t )ok jilatein 17o5. — Ibid. 

BLSLKK ( Bash.) an apothet ary of lS5irem- 
beig, bom 1561, lie published se^'Cial b »ta- 
iiical treatises of giejt merit, paiticulaily his 
“ llorius EysteIIen‘<is,” folio, 1618, and liis 
“ leones flomm et Iieihariini,” -Ito, 1616. He 
died in 1629, leaving a son, iM if iia i l IL I'l nr, 
who disinguisheil himself by his “ Gaxtiphy- 
laciiim reium n.iturulinm,” punted •'t Nurem- 
berg in folio, 1612. He also wiote a qu to 
volume of anatonuco-medit.il observations, and 
two Ollier treatises, entitled “ iManlLsa ad 
vireUiin siiipiiini Kxsteilense Besleiianum,” 
and AilniiranJa* fabiicia* liumauaj inuheiis 
parliuin ileiineaiio,” both in folio. He died 
iu 166 L — .Vi»nr. Dn'i. lhi,U 

JH.IU'Ll.r. (Pi I ill) a Trench cardinal, 
founder of tl:e C(aigregation of the Oiatorj of 
.lesus. He w,ib 1)01.1 in CJianijaigne in 1675, 
and cdmaled among the Jesuits and at the 
uiii\eiHji\ of J’aii". 1 le was made almoner to 
lleiirv I\ , who sent him to >i)ain to feuh a 
colon) of Ccuiueliles, which he established at 
Paii*^, In loll he fouiuU'd tlie cotigregatioii 
wlmli lia*^ lonfencd on him so much honour. 
On llie death of tliekimg, li(' was chief of the 
council to the queen-mother, IMary de JMedicis* 
He afterwards came to England as confessor 
to MenrieUa Maiia, queen of Charles I. In 
1627 pope Uihaii VUl, without his know- 
ledge, gaie him a cardinal’s hat. He died 
suddenly in 1629. His w’oiks. consisting of 
devotional and controversial incts on tlicologi , 
have been jiublisheJ repeatedly . — Aikin 6 0, 
Btog, , , 

BERWICK (.Tamfs Fitzjoiis, duke of) 
the natural son of .':inic*s duke of \ork, afier- 
wauls James H, by Arabella Cliurcliill. sister 
of the duke of IMaiiboiough, Ilew-’asboin in 
France lu 1070, and cmhiacing a military 
life, scrveil umler the fluke of Lorraine at tlw 
Mfgo of BaJa i.'i K)86, when he was wotia 
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Re also distinguished himself in Ireland, in 
the centest between his father and William III. 
Continuing in the service of France, he roHC 
to tlie rank of maralial ; and he commanded 
in Spain during the war of the succession, 
particuhirly at the battle of Almanza in 1707, 
when he defeated the anny of Charles II, and 
established lus competitor Philip on the Spa- 
nish throne. He put an end to this war in 
17l4, by the taking of Ilarcelona. The duke 
of Bersv’ick was again employed, on the oc- 
currence of hostilities between France and 
Germany in 1753, in consequence of the 
attempt to replace the abdicated monarch 
Stanislaus Leczinsky on the throne of Poland. 
At the siege of Philipsburgli he was killed by 
a cannon shot, June li?, 1751. The memoirs 
of the duke of Berwick, written by himself, 
and containing many military details, w'ere 
published at London m 1779. — Kouv, Diet. 
Hist. 

BESOLDE (CnnrsioPHi-R^ a counsellor of 
Vienna, born at Tubingen, 1.577. He pub- 
lished a SyTio])sis of the Art of I’olitics, an- 
other of the Transactions fjom tlic (hcation of 
the ^Vol•ld to the reign of the empoior Ferdi- 
nand, both in 8vo ; “ A History of the Otto- 
man Empire;” “ A Ihief Aciotiiit of the 
Kings of Jerusalem '* Documents illustra- 
tive of the History of the Religious Houses in 
Wiitemberg,” 4to; a quarto volume of “ Phi- 
lological Dissertations Documents con- 
nected with the Collegiate Church of Stut- 
gard, and viuth ilii* Chun h of Backiieiiaiig , and 
tw'o tieatisps, entitled “ Virginum sacrarum 
inonumenla,” and “ Prodromus Vmcliciarum 
Ecclesiast. Wirtemh.” 4to. Iksolde made a 
public abjuration of Protestantism, and dietl in 
1658. — Moreri. \ 

iiESSAlllOX (John) a Greek priest, one 
of tli3 most eminent restorers of learning in I 
the fifteenth century. He was bom at Trebi- 
zoiio in 3596, and educated, first at Coiistanti- - 
nojde, and afterwards in the Morea, under 1 
George Geniistus Pletho. Having entered | 
into the order of St Basil, his talents and 
learning raised him to be bishop of Nicaea, in 
whicli capacity be ajipcared ns one of the dele- 
gates from tlie Greek church to the council 
held by pope Eugenius IV, first at Ferrara 
and afterwards at Florence, wuth the view of 
effecting an union bePveen the Greek and 
Latin churches, Bessaiion, being either gained 
over by the arguments of his ojiponents, or 
actuated by other motives, employed his inte- 
rest with tlie other Greek deputies to procure 
their consent to the union on terms very disad- 
vantageous to tlieir communion, including an 
express acknowdedgement of the pope as su- 
preme head of the Catholic church. On 
their return to Constantinople, pojiular opinion 
ran so high against them, as to induce them 
(headed by Mark, bishop of Ephesus, the only 
one of tlieir number who bad refused his assent 
to the treaty) to protest against the whole of 
the proceedings, with a declaration that they 
had been carried on by means of fraud and 
artifice. Under these circumstances Bessarion 
thought it advisable to continue at Rome, 
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where he was in 1459 rew^arJed, by bein^ 
raised to the purple, with the title of patriarch 
of Constantinople. In addition to these dig- 
nities, he obtained the bishopric of Sabina, ami 
afterwards that of Frescati, from pojie Nicholas 
V, whose legate he was at Bologna, from 1 4.50 
to 1 45.5, during which period he distinguished 
himself by the encouragement w'lnch lie gave 
to literature and learned men. On the doath 
of Nicholas, he was near obtaining the pope- 
dom; his rejection being, as some say, ac- 
complished with difficulty through the inter- 
ference of cardinal Alain, who objected the 
fact of his being of the Greek church. Others 
aver, that the deputation of cardinals actually 
knocked at Ins door, to acijuaint him wdtb his 
elevation, but were repulsed by the ill -judged 
adherence of an attendant priest to the letter of 
his commands , to whom Bessarion is reported 
afterwards to have said, ** Perot, thy mistake 
hath cost thee a hat, and me the tiara.” Popes 
Calixtub III and Pius II aftcrvi’ards employed 
him in preaching up a crusade against the 
Turks, to Alphonso of Najdes and the eirijieror 
Freilenc In 1468 he jjreseutcd lus very va- 
luable horary (the collection of which is said 
to have cost lum upwards of thirty thouhand 
crowns) to tlie Venetian senate ; and this 
liberal donation was tlie jmncipal foundation 
I of tlieir national library of St JMark. On the 
accession of Sixtus IV to the pupal chair, 

I Bessarion was despatched as legate into 
France, for the purjiose of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between Jamis XI and the duke of 
Burgundy ; but liappening unfortunately to 
pay lus first visit to the latter, the pride of tlio 
French monarch took fire, and vented itself in 
a pePbonal aflront to the legate, whose beard 
he ib baid to have seized and pulled most un- 
ceremoniously, dismissing him with the rudest 
expressions, and williout entering upon the sub- 
ject of lus mission. J’lus affiont, we are told, 
broke the cardinal’s heart. He set out on his 
return, but fell seriously il! at Turin, and died 
at Ravenna in lus seventy-seventh year, A D. 
1472. As an author he is most celebrated 
for lus defence of Plato against the attacks of 
the Calumniator,” as he .styles him, George 
of I’rebizoiid. 'I'his work has gone through 
tliree editions, being first jinnted without a 
date at Rome iu 1470, afterwards m folio at 
Venice in 1503 and 1.516. He also translated 
Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia,” Aristotle’s me- 
taphysical works, and those falsely attributed 
to Theophrastus. Several of his orations, let- 
ters, &c. were printed both before and after his 
death. — Tirahoschu Moreri. Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

BElHENCOUlir (John dk) a Norman 
baron, who obtained a grant of the Canary 
Islands from Henry HI of Castile , in conse- 
quence of which he conquered and took pos- 
session of those islands in 140.5, and held them 
as a fief of the crown of Castile. ’I'he Cana- 
ries had been erected into a kingdom in 1344 
by pope Clement VI, and bestowed on Lewis 
de la Cerda, a Castilian nobleman ; but lie 
never effected a settlement, and they were 
only visited by freebooters till the conquest of 
BethencourC, who traDsnutted the feudal au- 
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thority to bis descendants. — Robertson's Hist, 
if}' America. 

BETH LEM GABOR, a Transylvanian, 
who distinguished himself by his politic al in- 
trigues and conquests in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He acquired the favour 
of Gabriel Ration, prince of 'I'rdiisylvauia, 
whom he afterwaids expelled from his domi- 
nions by the assistance of the Turks, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed prince or 
wayvode in 1613. He then formed an alli- 
ance with the elector palatine, son-in-law of 
James 1, who was endeavouiing to obtain the 
kingdom of Bohemia. In 1619Bethlem in- 
vaded Upper Hungary, which he conquered ; 
and Lower Hungary having also submitted to 
him, he took Presburg and was acknowledged 
prince of Hungary. He professed the Pio- 
testaiit faith, winch secured him the co-opera- 
tioii of the Hunganan I’rotestant'', who had 
been severely jjersecuted, but under his domi- 
nion obtained liberty of conscience. He w as 
soon after declared king, notwithstanding the 
op])osition of the Catholic nobility, 'I’lie em- 
peror of (irermany sent against him count Buc- 
quoy, who recovered Presburg and several 
other places, but was at length killed m battle. 
A treaty was then concluded iK'tween Beth- 
lein, anti the Kmperor by which the fomier re- 
nounced his legal title, and was made a prince 
of the empire, w'lth the j)ossessioii of various 
territories in Silesia and Hungary. He how’- 
C‘ver did not keej) the treaty, but in 
made another attempt to obtain the dominion 
of Hungary. He was at first successful ; but 
being defeated by the imperial geneial, he 
agreed to a second treaty, which reeogm/ed 
his authority over Transylvania duiing his life, 
and granted him several loidsliips in Silesia ; 
lie on his part renouncing his ]iretensioii8 to 
Hungaiy, and all connexion with the enemies 
of the house of Austiia. He died in lOi'y, 
having It is said left legacies both to the em- 
peror and the grand seignor. — .l/kin’i G, Biojr, 
BElTEITrON' ('JjioaiAs) a highly cele- 
brated actor, the Roscius of his day, was the 
son of a cook m the household of Charles I, 
and born in 1635. He received the benefit ol 
a liberal education, and was afterwards ap- 
prenticed to a bookseller who ])ublished for 
sir William Davenant. through an ac(|uaiiitance 
with w'hom he ujipears to have been brought 
on the stage in li)j6 or loS7. After the re- 
storation he w’as attached to the duke’s com- 
pany, and went over to Pans, at the command 
of Charles 11, in order to take a view of the 
French stage, and adopt such im])rovement in 
that of England as the insjiection might sug- 
gest. It does not appear that Bettertcni esta- 
blished a decided superiority over his contempo- 
rary performers until the coalition of the king’s 
and duke’s companies, when, acconhng to the 
account of him in Cibber’s Apology,, his genius 
began to distance all com})etitioii. llis line 
was the more lofty characters of tragedy ; 
Othello, Hamlet, Brutus, and Hotspur em- 
bracing a range from calm dignity to the 
most fiery impetuosity, are reckoned among 
his most celebrated, lu conserjuence of the ad- 
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vantages taken of the actors by the patentee! 
of a single theatre, Betterton and several of 
the Bui>erior players procured, hy the patronage 
of tlie carl of Dorset, a patent for the erection 
of a new theatre in Lincoln’s Imi Fields, which 
prospered for two or three seasons, and then 
so declined that a re-union of the companies 
again became advisable. By this time how- 
ever the infirmities of Betterton obliged him to 
retire, unhappily in very narrow circumstances, 
ow’ing to having lost his moderate property in 
a commercial undertaking in which he em- 
barked by the advice of an intimate fiiend. 
It ought not to be omitted, in honour to the 
heart of this great performer, that wdien the 
daugliter of that fiiend became an orphan, he 
maintained her as his own. In 1709 a benefit 
was given to him, in wdiich be liimself perform- 
I cd Melanthus in the Maid’s tragedy, and 
W’as aided by Mis Bracegirdle and jMrs Barry, 
botli of w’bom had retired from tlie stage. In 
1710 he pel formed again at, a benefit allow’cd 
him in the same manner ; but having taken 
means to repel the gout fiom his feet for that 
purpose, the exjiedient ]>rovcd fatal. He 
•lied during the same month, and w’as buried 
m Westminster abbey, Steele WTiting a I’atler 
to honour Ins memory and recoid the event. 
Iletterton possessed one of those characters 
m private lile which occasionally do so much 
to sustain the profession to which he belonged: 
off the stage as w’^'ll as on, his conduct was 
manly, decorous, and ele\atcd ; and he w’as 
rew’aided with general esteem. He wrote and 
ad lusted several pieces for the theatre, which 
exhibited a great kiiowit‘dge of stage effect, 
usually the piincijml merit of the dramatic 
w’orks of actois. B/og, Dram, Cibber's Apo~ 
logo, 

BETTINELLl (Xaviie) a Jesuit of Man- 
i tud, bom in 17 1 8. His order being sup]>ressed 
lie afterw’ards lectured on oratory at Alodena. 
His jirincipal w'ork, “ Lettere dieci di Virgilio 
agli Arcadi,” gamed him great credit. His 
other wTitiiigs are — “Dell’ Kutusiasmo belle 
aiu;” “ Dialoghi d’Ainoie “ Ragiona- 
menti filosohci “ Delle Lettere e delle arti 
Mailtos ane,” 6iC. : “ Risorgimento negli stu- 
di, nelle arii e ne’ costumi dopo il mille 
“ Lettere a Lesbia Cidonia sopra gh epigram- 
mi an essay on eloijuence, letters on the 
fine arts, ])oems, tragedies, &c. He died in 
1808. — Bwg, Iniiv. 

BEIXLEIUS (Sixius; a Suabian, bom at 
IVIemmingcn in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, afterw’aids ]>rovost of the college of 
Augsburg. He imblished commentaries on 
some of the works of Cicero and Lactantius, 
a Gieek concordance of the New Testament, 
a treatise on the Sibylline Oracles, and three 
sacred dramas on the subjects of Judith, Su- 
sannah, ami .loscph. He died in 1564 m Ids 
tilt v-foui ill \ car. — 

BEVr.Il (Dr 'l’noai \s> an English civilian 
of some note, chancellor of Bangor and l^iin- 
coln, and a luilge of the* cinque ])orts, born at 
Moi timer, Berks, in 17^6. He graduated at 
Oxford, and became fellow of All Souls col- 
lege. He wTotc “ On the Study of Juriapru- 
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dence and Civil Law/* printed in 4to, 1760 ; 
and ** On the legal Polity of the Romans,” 
4to, 1781. His death took place in 1791. — 
Cooke*s CaU CivUiam, 

REVERlUGE (Wtli.iam) one of the most 
learned prelates of the English church, a na- 
tive of Barrow in Leicestersliire, born in 1 638, 
and educated at St John*s college, Cambridge. 
Here he applied himself with such intense ap- 
plication to tlie study of Eastern literature, as 
to publish in his twentieth year a Latin trea- 
tise “ On the Excellency and Use of Oriental 
Languages,’* in which he reviews the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Samaritan 
tongues. About the same time also he pro- 
duced a Syriac grammar. Being ordained in 
1661 , he obtained the vicarage of Ealing in 
Middlesex, on the collation of Sheldon bishop 
of London ; but in 1672, being presented to the 
rectory of St Peter’s, Cornhill, by the corpo- 
ration of London, he resigned that piece of 
preferment, and removed to the metropolis. 
In 1681 he was raised to the archdeaconry of 
Colchester, with the prebendal stall in St 
Paul’s cathedral annexed to that dignity. 
Three years after, he obtained a stall at Can- 
terbury. On tlie deprivation of Dr Kenn in 
1691, the see of Bath and Wells was offered 
to his acceptance, which however he declined 
from conscientious motives ; nor was it till 
1704 tliat he took his seat on the bench as 
bishop of St. Asajdi. This new dignity how- 
ever was enjoyed by him little more than three 
years, his death taking jilace at Westminster 
in 1708, in his seventy-first ^ear. He was a 
voluminous writer on theological and philolo- 
gical subjects. Besides the works aheady al- 
luded to, “ De Luiguarum Orientalium pins- 
stanticl et usu,” printed 8vo, lojB, he pub- 
lished “ Institutionum Chronologicarum Li- 
briduo,” in 4to, 1669 ; “ HvvohKov sivi Pan- 
decta: Canonum SS Apostolorum,” &.c. Oxon, 
1672, 2 vols. folio ; “ Codex Canonum Jxclt- 
siae pnmitiva? vindicatus,” Ac. 4to, 1679 ; and 
a treatise on the catechism of the (’hurch of 
England, 4to, 1704, which has run through 
several editions. His executors after his de- 
cease })riT]ted many of his posthumous works, 
the principal of which are — “Thesaurus 
Theologicus,” 4 vols. 8vo ; “ J’nvate Thoughts 
on Religion :*’ “ 'J'he Necessity of frequent 
Communion “ An Exposition of the I’hirty- 
Nine Articles,” folio ; “A Defence of the 
Old Version of the Psalms ;*' and above 150 ser- 
mons, contained in twelve octavo and two folio 
volumes, besides other tracts. In his divinity 
he leaned strongly towards the Calvinistic side 
of the question : hence eulogy and animadver- 
sion have bee.*) dealt out upon his tenets in a 
pretty equal proportion ; but to the integrity, 
piety, and simplicity of his character, all par- 
ties have united in bearing testimony. He 
left the principal part of his property to cha- 
ritable uses, and is buried in St Paul’s cathe- 
dral. — Biog, Brit 

BEVERLAND (Adrian) a classical scho- 
lar, memorable for his learning and the licen- 
tious character of his writings. He was bom 
in 1653 at Middleburgh in Zealand, and stu« 
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died law, in which faculty he took tnc dogrse 
of doctor and became a counsellor. In 1078 
he published a work with the following curious 
title : “ Peccatum originale philologice elucu- 
bratum, a Ihemidis Alumno, ELutheropoUt 
in liorto Ilesperidum, Tppis Adami et Eves 
Ten'te Filtu** 'ihe Dutcli niiigistrates ordeied 
this book to be publicly burnt, and committed 
the author to prison, whence he was not libe- 
rated witliout much trouble and expense. He 
revenged himself by a severe satire on the ma- 
gistrates and professors of Leyden, entitled 
“ Vox clamantis in Deserto.” In 1680 he pub- 
lished his treatise “De Stolatas Virgiuitatis 
Jure;” andviTOte a still more offensive tract, “ De 
Prostibulis Veteriim,” which his friends with 
difficulty prevented him from publishing. 
Isaac Vossius however is said to have made 
use of it in his notes on Catullus. Bevciland 
afterwards w'as somewhat reformed by the 
admonitions of Dr Edward J^ernard, and, as 
a testimony of his penitence, wrote “ De For- 
nicatione cavenda Admonitio, sive Adhorlatio 
ad Pudicitiam et Castitatem.” He was living 
in 1712, but in a state of mental deraiigemeiit, 
to whicli there seems to have been a tendency 
in the former part of bis life, and wdiich may 
in some measure account for, though it cannot 
excuse, the perveision of bis talents. — Chau- 
Jepte Diet, Hist, Peignot, Diet, des Livres con- 
damnh au Feu, 

BEVERLY (.Toiiv of) a learned ecclesias- 
tic of the seventh and eighth centuiies, a na- 
tive of Ilarpham in Northumberland, Having 
assumed the cowl, be betame abbot of St Hilda, 
whence Alfred king of Nortlnimberland raised 
bim in 68 1 to the see of Hexham, and two 
years afterw.>rds to that of York. He was one 
of the most learned men oi lus time, having 
been pupil to Tlieodoie archbishop ot Canter- 
bury, and tutor to the venerable Bede. Jn 
701 he foiiudeda college at Beverly for secu- 
lar ])nests, and having enjoyed the aichiepis- 
copal dignity thirty-four years, resigned his 
mitre and became once moie a simple monk. 
He died May 7, 721 ; but having the credit 
of performing several inirai les, after his de- 
cease, Alfiic archbishop of York had his bones 
taken uji and eush'iciej, aiMnit tlin't- crntinies 
after his death. He was the author ol s^everal 
devotional treatises still extant. There was 
^ also another monk of this name, professor of 
I theology at Oxford in the fourteenth century, 
— Biog. Brit, 

BEV IN (Elway) a celebrated musician and 
composer, of tlie age of Elizabetli, a jiupil of 
Tallis, through whose recommendation he was 
appointed a supernumerary gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal ; but in 1637 he lost the situation, 
it being discovered that lie adiiered in secret 
to tlie Roman Catholic religion. Several an- 
thems and services of his yet remain ; but liis 
great work is a treatise “ On the Composition 
of Canons,” pubhsiied m 1631, and dedicated 
to bishop Goodman — Biog* Diet, of Mas. 

JlEViS (Jons, F RS.) a physician bom at 
Old Sarum, Wilts, in 1695, and educated at 
Christchurch, Oxon, where he graduated, la 
1738, having taken up liis residence at Stoki 
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Newington, in the neighbourhood of London, 
he builL an observatory, and commenced an 
astronomical book on the model of Bayer*8, to 
be entitled “ Uranographia Britannica,** but 
the failure of his engraver caused the miscar- 
riage of the woik. Jies;des his papers printed 
among the Philosophical 'J ransat tions of the 
Koyal Society, he published a treatise on the 
mineral spring at Bagnigge Wells, the “Sa- 
tellite Sliding Rule,” and “ Halley’s Astro- 
nomical l ables,” and left behind him a ma- 
nuscript translation of Lalande’s Astronomy. 
He died in 1771. — Philoso. Mafir. i806. 

BKULANUS or BEIILANIUS (Samufl) 
an ecclesiastic and historian, who made addi- 
tions to the “ Historia Britonum” of Nen 
nius. He probably lived in the ninth century. 
Some suppose there were two British annalists 
of this name, a father and son, the former of 
whom is said to have flourished AD. 600. — 
Gutin\ Ktlil. of Menhiuii*h HisL 

BEU'JHKll (Micimfi.) a pupil of Martin 
Luther, a native of Carlostadt in Germany, 
born in lo2‘2. Being disgusted with the law, 
to whicli he was bred, he became a ph^siciau, 
but directed his attention more to antiqua- 
rian researches than to the profession which 
he had adojited. He jiubli^lied comnienia- 
ries on the works of Sallust, Livy, and 'J’aci- 
tus ; a treatise on the “ Fasti Hebrieorum, 
Atheniensium et Romanorum “ Aiiimad- 
versiones Hislorica* et Clironographictc and 
“Opus Fastorum Antiquitatis Romanie.” His 
death took place in 1 >87, — Moreri, 

BFAVICK (John) an English artist who, in 
conjunction with his brotlier Thomas Bewick, 
found out an imiiroved mode of engraving on 
wood, which they carried to such a degree 
of perfection as almost to equal the delicacy 
of tojiper-plates. Engravings of this kind 
are done in relief, in consequence of which 
they can be w'oiked together with letter-]>res>. 
These ingenious brothers were settled at New'- 
castle-on-'Jyne, where they printed in 17^0 
a “ History of Quadrupeds” in an octavo 
volume, which first made known their abilities, 
and still maintains its credit as a curious and 
valuable w’oik. They produced many other 
specimens of art and w'cre eiigagetl toge- 
ther in making engravings for a “ History of 
liritish Birds” (published in 1797, 8vo,) when 
John Bewick died of a consumjitive disease, 
December jth, 179.>. The author of the “ Pur- 
suits of Literature” has bestow’ed a merited eu- 
logium on the subject of this article , wdio 
however rather revived than invented the art 
of w’ood -engraving, which w’as practised by 
Albert Durer in the sixteenth century, in a 
style of almost unequalled excellence, though 
it afterwards fell into a state of neglect and 
degradation. Since its revival by the Be- 
w’lcks, it has been successfully cultivated by 
Branston, Harvey, I'hompsou, and other ar- 
tists now living. — Elmers Diet, of the Fine 
Artb, 

BEWLY (William) an ingenious clicmist 
and uatuml philosopher, w'ho contributed by 
hifl researches to the improvement of chemical 
Bcieuce In the last century. He practised as a 
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sui^con at Great Massingham in Norfolk; 
and died September 5th, 1783, aged fifty- 
eight, in London, at the house of Ids friend 
Dr Burney, the historian of music. It does 
not appear that he published any distinct 
work ; but some valuable papeis by him were 
piinted among the philosophical and chemical 
essays of Dr Priestly ; and he w'as for some 
time a wTiter in tlie Monthly Review, of arti- 
cles on chemistry and natural philosophy. 

Med, Joum, vol. iv, BosiveLCs Life of 
Johnson, 

BEYER. There were tw»o German au- 
thors of this name. Gkouge, bom in 1665 at 
Leipsic, w as educated for the bar, and gave 
lectures on his profession at Wirtemberg, abciit 
the close of tlie seventeenth century. His 
principal work, “ Notitim auctorum Juridico- 
rum, &c.” has been frequently rejirinted. He 
was also the author of a treatise entitled 
“ Dechnatio Juris divini, naturalis, ct posi- 
tlvi,” 4to. He died in 1714. — AucrsrLs, the 
.second, an ecclesiastic, wliose name is some- 
times spelt Beier, was bora in 1701. He 
WTOte a letter on the library at Dresden ; 
historical and critical remarks on scarce 
Itooks ; and a treatise entitled the “ Arcana 
sacra,” of the Drt^sden library. He also 
published “ Bernaidi Moneta' ejiistola hacte- 
nus iiiedita ad Mich. Maittaire,” 8\o. Fie 
died in 1 74 1 . — Diog, U ntv, 

BEZE, or BEZA ('I’ln ononr) a divine of 
great eminence, and one of the pillars of the 
church of Geneva, w'as born at \'e/elai, a 
small towTi of Nivcrnois iii France, of parents 
nobly descended. He passed his first jears at 
Pans with his uncle >>icholas, a counsellor ci 
parliament, who sent him to Oi leans for 
education, wdiere he w^as placed under Wol- 
mar, a very eminent Greek scholar, who 
introduced the principles of the Reforma- 
tion into France. \\ ith him Beza studied 
.seven years, and then entered ujion a course 
of law’ ; hut w’as much more attached to clas- 
sic al literature, and distinguished himself by a 
turn for Latin poetry, in whic h he wTote seve- 
ral pieces, the licentiousness of which subse- 
quently muclistaiiud Ins reputation. Notw'ith- 
^ landing, on his return to Pans, he W’as pre- 
sented to the priory of Longjunieay, and ano- 
ther benefice ; and thus enjoying an ample 
revenue, l,c joined somewhat too freely in the 
amusements and dissipation of youth. The 
impression w’luch he had received from his 
Protestant tutor, however, never forsook him ; 
and his perplexity w’as increased by a mar- 
riage of conscience with a young woman, w’hich 
he could not complete witliout divesting him- 
self of his benefices. At length a severe ill- 
ness assisted the suggestions of attachment 
and conscience, and in 1548 he fled to Geneva 
w’itli his female companion. In the following 
\ear he accepted the Greek jirofcssorship at 
Lausanne, which he held with great reputa- 
tion for nine or ten }ears; he also read lec- 
tures in French on the New* Jesti.ment, 
published several books. At the persuasion 
of Calvin, he undertook to finish the French 
version of the Psalms, w’bich Marot had 
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begun, as also a defence of the absurd doc- 
trine of the duty of a magistrate to punish 
heresy. This treatise, which is entitled “ De 
II%reticis a Magistratu puniemlis,” was com- 
])Osed by way of rejily to a book written by 
Castalia in mented rejiroach of the atrocious 
execution of Servetus. 'I’he j>nncij)les of the 
Keformation being at that lime legal heresies, 
it was in no way wonderful that the romani^ts 
should turn the arguments of Ih'za against 
himself. Besides those labours, lie \iTote se- 
veral contioversial pieces witli more levity and 
satire than his maturer judgment approved ; 
and having obtained considerable reputa- 
tion, took a journey to CJermaiiy in as 

one of the deputies sent by the Brotestants to 
engage the German princes in favour of the 
persons imprisoned at Pans, and of the ])erse- 
cuted inhabitants of the vallies. In 1 >59 he 
removed to (icneva, became tlie colleague 
of Calvin in the churcli and university, and at 
the particular request of the king of Navane, 
was deputed to assist at a Protestant confer- 
ence at Passyia Afur this confeience 

was terminated, he remained in France, and 
attended the prince of C/ondc, as ininistcr, at the 
battle of JJreux. At the peace in 1563 he 
returned to Geneva, and sent out several con- 
troversial books, composed with no inconside- 
rable i>ortion of acrimony. In 1571 he acted 
as moderator in the national synod of Hot belle, 
and was employed in almost all occunences 
in whicli the interests of his party were con- 
cerned, In 1588 he lost Ills wife, and in al- 
lusion to the similar conduct of David, married 
another, wliora lie called his fair Shunamite. 
His increasing infirmities at length caused him 
to withdraw from public instruction , but Ins 
genius was uncxtinguished almost to the time 
of his death, which took place in October, 
1605, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Be/a was a man of gieat natural abilities and 
literary acquirements ; ^ hose activity in tlie 
cause of the Heformatioii lias necessarily ex- 
posed him to excessive calumny on tlie part of 
Catholic wiiters. That he was a virulent dis- 
putant, there is no doubt ; nor is it quite untrue, 
that the style and tone of his contioversy did 
something towards tlie jiromotion of civil dis- 
cord in France. On the other hand, the at- 
tempt to stain him with the blame of inciting 
the assassination of the elder duke of Guise 
by Poltrot, was believed by none of his con- 
temporaries. His early Latin poems were too 
popular, but as the productions of a then un- 
settled youth, can scarcely be quoted against 
the man. 3'hese were first printed in 1^48, 
and a selection from them, with others of a 
graver class, was printed by the Stephenses at 
Pans in 1597, 4to, with the title of “ Theod. 
Bezae Poemata varia.” IIis theological works 
are very numerous, but are little attended to 
at present, with the exception of the New 
Testament translated into Latin with notes, 
folio, which is still much consulted and es- 
teemed. Beza gave a Greek MS, of the third 
or fourth century, of the gospels and acts of 
the apostles, to tlie university of Cambridge, 
where a far -simile of it tvas published in 
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1793, in S vols. folio. — Baule, Moreru M 

hlipim., 

BIANCHI (Antonio) a Venetian gondoacr 
of tlie last century, wdio raised liimself from 
obscurity by his poetic genius, llis “ 11 Da- 
vide He d’ Israele,* published in folio in 1751, 
has been much admired. He also wrote a 
poem, entitled “ 11 'J’en)])Ii ovvero il Salo- 
mone,’* 4io, 1753 ; a treatise on Italian 
comedy ; and an oiatorio, called ** £ha sur Car- 
melo.” — Univ. 

BlANCIJl (John) more generally known 
by the name of James Plancus, a native oi 
llimiiii, born 1693. He piactised medicine 
with great success, and publislied several 
works, as w'ell jirofessioiial as on conchology, 
botany, &c. both in Italian and Latm. Among 
them are — “ l^ettero iiitorno all cataratta,’* 
4to ; “ Observa/ioni iiitorno una se/ione ana- 
tomica,*’ 'Ito; “ De Monslris,” 4to ; “ Storia 
Mcdica (run ajiostema ned lobo deslio del ce- 
rebello,” 8vo ; “ Dircorso sopia il vrto Pita- 
gorico,’* 8vo ; a treatise “ On the Baths of 
Jhsa anotlier respecting a giant ; a tliird 
on scarce shells ; an account ot a gnl named 
Cattenna Vizani, ivc. ; “ Ejnstold aiiatomica 
ad Jos. Puteum Bononiensem,” 4to ; “ Dis- 
sertazione de vesuatori, Hvo ; and “ FalniC-o* 
lumme Phytobasanos." He was (oiisidcrcd 
very skilful in his profession, and died in 
1775.— //uV/. 

BIANCHI (John Antonio) an Italian 
monk, provincial of the older of the Miiiontes, 
and an inquisitor at Home, born 1686. He 
w as the author of several tragic dramas on re- 
ligious and moral subjects ; a w’Oik on the 
best method of correcting and reforming the 
modern theatre ; and a trt’utise in ojipoMtion 
to Pietro Ciiannonc, entitled “ Della iioteste e 
polizid della Cliiesa, &c.” 5 vols. 4to ; all 
which he jirinted under the assumed name of 
Fariiabio Gioachmo Annutiui. He died in 
1748 at Konw.—Jhid. 

JUANCIilNI (Fhancis) a jihilosoplier and 
matliematician of AVrona, celebrated as the 
founder of tlie Alctliofili Society in tliat city, 
born December 13, 166ii. Caidiiial Ottoboiii, 
afUTW’ards pojie Alexander \'III, held him in 
great esteem, and distinguished liim by his 
patronage, Tliough enjoying a high degree 
of rejiutation for sanctity among his contem- 
poraries, lie IS better known to jiostciity as an 
author and an anti({uarian. In U>97 he pub- 
lished tlie first part of an universal history, 
under the title of “ Istoria Linivcrsale provata 
con inonumenti et figurata con simboli de gli 
Antichi.” This work, which he never linished, 
commences with the creation, and extends to 
the destruction of the Assynan empire. In 
1701 -S; lie was appointed, by pojie Clement XJ, 
secretary to the assembly of learned men 
charged with the reformation of the calendar ; 
m which capacity he published m the year 
following tw'o scientific tracts, “ De Calenda- 
rio et Cyclo Ca*saris, f^c.’* lie also exhibited 
his talents as an astronomer, by tracing the 
meridian at Home in the church of the Char- 
treux, an account of whicli lie printed, entitled 
“ De nummo et Gnomoue CJementino.’* He 
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'.ftfsrwards produced a plan, the result of eight 
years* labour, for tracing a meridian line 
through Italy, but died before he was able to 
commence his operations for carrying the 
scheme into effect. IJis other woiks are — 
“ Alemoirs on the Comets of 16b4 and of 1702, 
and of the Eclipse of the Sun in 1724 an “Ac- 

count of the Alethofdi Society another of the 
discovery of a suhterrAiu an sepulchre in 1726, 
on the Appian way, entitled “ Oamera ed 
Inscii/.ioni Sejioltrdti di Liberti, &r,” 1727 ; 
** Iles])en et Phosjjhori nova Phenomena,” 
1728 ; “ Astronomic® et Oeogiaphic® obser- 
vationes,” folio; “Del palazzo de Cesari 
and ** Opuscula vana,” 4to, 2 vols. He also 
superintended an edition in thiee folio vols. of 
the lives of tlie popes by the librarian Anas- 
tasius. The Roman senate ennobled him, and 
that of Verona placed his bust iii their cathe- 
dral afUT his death, which took place in 
Mai eh 172‘>, of drojisy. Foutenelle wrote an 
eiilogium on his memory. — liing, Lhtiv. 

RlANCIIl (Fimn'cis) a musical com- 
poser of eminence, a native of Cremona, He 
was the author of several highly jiojmlar 
operas, one of whi< h had a narrow est ajie at 
A lenna in 1785. 'I bis was the “ Diseitor 
Franchcse,” in winch, Patchierotti having to 
apjiear in the tharattci of a Fienth soldier, 
the fastidiouhiiesb of the audience was so of- 
fended by tlie sight of the costume of common 
life then for the first time intioduced ujion 
their stage, that the juece was condemned at 
once. Luckily foi the composer, some royal 
personage, then passing tlnough the city, ex- 
pressed a desire to hear the piece , ont of de- 
ference to him, the perfoimauce was ])enuitted, 
when the rapture it excited equalled thepic- 
vious disappiobation, and pioved the* foiinda- 
lion of its author's futuie fame'. Ih.mchi some 
years afteiwaids, coming to England, wnote 

Castoie e I’olluce,” tor Signora Sloiac e, and 

Inez, di Ciistio,” for Mrs liillinglon, which 
where* both much admiied. Jlis “ Seimia- 
mid(3” also had a grc*at .’un, being &c>lectetl by 
Pauti for her debut in England. — Butg.Dicl. 
of' Mtts. 

PIANCIIINI (.rosieii) a native of Veiona, 
nephew to Franc is Riaiic liiui, bom 1701. He 
was a cclcbiated rhctc^ncian as well as an 
author. He published a cuiion.s acc*ouiit of 
tin* death of tlie couiitc'ss Corncdi.i Zuiigaii, 
wlio umler^^eIlt a sjx—ie.** of self-c ombusliuii 
fioiu the immoderate use of auleiit spiiits: 
this v\oik has been translated into English. 
Ills other woiks are — “ E\angehaium quad- 
luplex I.atinai versionis antiqu.v*,” folio , 
** Demonstratis liistore.u ec clesia.siicct* cpiadii- 
^»arnt*e moniimentis ad fidem temporuni et 
gcvstoium,” folio, 2 vols,; a vindication of the 
Latin \’iilgatc ; and a treaii-^e on the tojui- 
grapliy of ancient Rome. The jieriod of his 
decease is uncertain — Bug, U at v. 

131ANCHJN1 C*^****!-^” Maria) a native of 
Tiis( any, boin at I'rato. Having gra- 

diiiit«-«l in the university of Pisa, he assumed 
the tonsure, and became c elelirated as a theo- 
logical lecturer and a polemic. He translated 
the Canticles into Italian verse with copious 
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annotatioDs, and is the author of two other 
works, the one a treatise on the satirical poetry 
of the Italians, in 4to. the other entitled “ De 
gran’ ducbi di Toscana della real casa de 
Medici,” folio. He died in 1749. — IhuL 
RIAS, called one of the wise men of 
Greece, was bora at Pnene, a small town of 
Caria, B.C. .570. Altliough bom to coiibider- 
able nches, he lived vciihout splendoui , but ex- 
pended his fortune in noble and geneious 
actions. On one occasion some piiates brought 
several young woincm to sedi as slaves at 
Pnene, whom he ransomed and maintained, 
until he could restore them to their fnends. 
Some striking maxims of \\isdom aie asciibed 
to him, which aie enumerated by lirucker. It 
IS said, that hcanng some prohigatc jiersons 
in a storm invoke the gods, he exclaimed, 
“ Hold your peace, lest they should (lisc:o\er 
that you are hen*.” 'J he liction whic li termi- 
nated his life >^ds vor) affecting. Having a 
tended the senate, being then \erv old, to de- 
fend the interest of an old inend, when he 
had finished, being much fatigued, he reclined 
Ills h«*.id on the bosom of the son of one oi lus 
daughters. 'Ebe orator who jileaded lor lus 
opponent then replied; and having concluded, 
the judges jironouiiced m favour of tlie friend 
of Bias, who expired the same instant in the 
arms of las grancUou. — Stanley, BrucKer. 

BlBldANDER ( J’hiodoiu ) a loamed 
scholar and Protestant divine of the sixteeiitk 
century, who, ac'cordiug to a fashion them pro 
valent among the Continental literati, new nio- 
d<*lled after the C»reek las jircqier name, wdach 
was Buchmann, i. c. Book-man. lie was a 
native of Swit/eiland, and became clivmiiy 
})rotessoi at /unch in 1582. Ibe beteiodoxy 
or liberality of hw ojunions coiicer lUg jnedes- 
tiiralion, (H c a>iOTH*d him to be suju‘i»eded by 
JoMah binder in 3560 , but he held the title 
Of /uoscAMii einetilu), till las death, whuh was 
Ciiused b\ tlie jilague in l.itil. His wiitings 
rtie extienieh nunii'ious. In a tiact, “Do 
Rutione commuiii oninmm Linguarum,” lie as- 
seit.s that (iod had eiulowu'd lam with the 
ability of judging of all languages in use 
thiougliout the v.oild. He jiublislied a coi- 
recled edition of the Koran in Arabic and 
Lam, and other Jlahometan wtaks, with a 
icfutatioii of the doctiiiie ol Alabomet , and 
he was also coiiceiiied lu the Latin Biljle 
pi inteci at Zurich in l.i-l.J. — Moivit, Teiti,ier, 
rjigci) dei> liamtm'6 Saiuitii, 

IMCllVr (Mvuit Francis Xami r) a 
Fieiuh jdiY.sician, pupil to the ccdebraled 
Petit of Ly>ns, and alter w’aids of Desault of 
l*aiis, born 111 1771 ai Thoirette. Iheniteiest 
of lashieiid Desault piociued lam lliemedica. 
piotesscnship at the Hotel Dieu , m wIikIi 
situation he reniaiiieil till Ins deatli in 1802. 
He published seveial medical treati.'-es, among 
which are — one on the meniluaiies, 8ro , an- 
other, entitled “ Plnsiologit al Researches 
les pec ting Lift* and Death, 8vo, 171^9, and 
a thud on “ Anatomy m (iiuieial, as applied 
to Physiology and Aledi<i«<’» ^our 8vo 
volumes. He also w iote an eulogitini on De- 
sault, printed in tlie fourth volume of the Sur- 
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f^l Journal, and ▼arious memoirs in the col- 
fection of the Medical Society. — Nuuv, Diet. 
HUt. 

BTDDERMAN (John Gottlieb) a native 
of Naumberg m Geimany , born 1 705, in which 
place he became rector of the public college, 
resigning for that purpose the appointment of 
librarian at Wirtemberg, where he had gra- 
duated. The more lucrative situation of rector 
of the public school at Friedburg being offered 
him in 1747, he accepted it, and discharged 
its duties until his death. He was an excel 
lent classic, and is the author of several learned 
treatises, among which are — He Latinitate 
Maccaronica ; *' Acta Scholastica,” in 8 vols. ; 
and ** Selecta Scholastica,” in two; “ Do 
arte Obliviscendi ** De insolentia titulorum 
librariorum “ De religione eruditorum,” 
&c. He died in 177Si. — Bieg. Uunu 

BIDDLE (John) a celebrated Socinian 
wnter, was born m 1615 at Wotton-undcr- 
Edge in Gloucestershire. He received the 
elements of education at the grammar-school 
of his native place, whence he was removed to 
Magdalen college, Oxford, in his nineteenth 
year. Here he became an eminent writer, and 
having graduated as A M. in 1641, was chosen 
master of Gloucester ftee-school. While in 
this cajiacity, he devotedly attached iiims. If to 
the study of the Scrijitures, and being h d to 
doubt of the doctrine of the J nnity, drew up 
twelve arguments on the subject ; in con^ •- 
quence of which he was committed to jail by 
the jiarliameiitary committee tlieu sitting at 
Gloucester, hut was liberal d on security being 
given for his appearance vs hen called for. 
About SIX months afterwards, he was sum- 
moned before the Pailiament at Westminster, 
and examined before a committee, to whom 
he readily acknowledged hi>» opinion against 
the divinity ot the Holy Ghost, On this de- 
claration, iie was iminediaiely committed into 
the custody of one of the olhet i s of the house, 
and his “ IVelve Arguments ” were ord*»ied 
to bunit by the common hangman. He how- 
ever persisted in his opinions, and in 1648 
published tw'o tracts, i oiitaiiiing his ** Con- 
fessions of Faith concerning the Holy J'ri- 
nity,” and The 'restiinonies of Iracncus, Jus- 
tin Martyr,” and several other early writers on 
the same subject. These publications induced 
the assembly of divines to solicit Paiha- 
ment to decree the puniBliment of death against 
those who should impugn the established 
opinions respecting the Trinity and other 
doctrinal points, as well as to enact severe 
penalties for minor deviations. The Parlia- 
ment indulged these ministers in their in- 
tolerant request ; which immediately exposed 
Biddle, w'ho would neither consent nor recant, 
to the loss of life ; but diffeience of opinion in 
the Parliament itself; and the penalties to 
which this sweeping measure rendered many 
in the army liable, prevented its execution. I'he 
ascendancy of the Independants after the death 
of Charles having produced a kind of general 
toleration, Biddle received the benefit of this 
change, and retired into Staffordshire, where he 
was Idndly entertained by a magistrate of the 


county, who left him a legacy. He vnM how- 
ever some time after again remanded to pn- 
son by the zeal of president Bradshaw, and 
remained for some years in confinement, sub- 
jected to the greatest privations, until some- 
what relieved by being allowed lo coirect the 
printing of a Greek septuagmt, then publishing 
in Loudon. A general act of oblivion in 
1657 restored him to liberty, when he imme- 
diately disseminated his opinions, both by 
preaching and by the publication of his “ 'J’wo- 
fold Scnptuie Catechism.” A complaint be- 
ing made to Cromwell’s Parliament against 
this hook, he was committed to the Gate- 
house, where he remiuned for six months, 
until released by due course of law'. In the 
next year however a dispute with an Ana- 
baptist again involved him in trouble, and he 
was remanded under the severe ordinance be- 
fore-mentioned, to take his trial for Ins life, 
Cromwell, who disapproved of tliis intoler- 
ance, then took him out of this peril and ba- 
nished him to St Mary's castle, Scilly, w’hcre 
he assigned him an annual subsistence of a 
hundred crowns. Here he remained three 
years, until the J‘rotector, at the intercession 
of his friends, once more liberated him m 
1658. He then, became pastor of an ludojien- 
ctM'gn aiul cowunued to sujiport 

his ojniiioDs, until fear of the }*resbyterian Par- 
liament of Richard Cromwell induced him to 
retire into the country. On the dissolution of that 
parliament he preached as before until the Ke- 
btoratioii, whi( h obliged him to couhiie his ex- 
ertions to pri\ ate preacliing. He w as however, 
in June l(/62, apprehended at one of those 
assemblies, and ujion process of common law, 
fined 100/., and ordered to be in prison until it 
w'as paid. He fell a martyi to this sentence 
by catching one of the distemjiers so common 
at that time to gaols, and died in Sejitemlier 
16^2, in the fort} -seventh year of Ins ag«*, a 
maityr lo religious iiilolc ranee, 'i’lie jnivate 
tharactei of this courageous sectarian, like 
that of most of those w'ho suffer from princi- 
ciple, was mural, benevolent, and exemplary ; 
and his learning and logical acuteness, ren- 
dered him very fit to gain jnoselytes. He did 
not agree in ail points with Soemus but w’as 
apparently unsulicitous to establish a perfect 
agreement. I'oulnun styles him the father of 
the mudem Unitarians. — Ihog, Brit, Toulmin*i 
Mem. of Sochi us. 

BIDLAKE (Dr John) a clergyman of the 
church of England, author of various poetical 
as w'ell as devotional wTitings. He was bom 
iu 1755 at Plymouth, and brought up at the 
grammar-school there, of which, having com- 
pleted his education at Christchurch, Oxford, 
he was afterwards the high-master. Three 
years before his death, an epileptic fit seized 
him ill the pulpit, while delivering the Bamp- 
ton lecture at St Mary’s, which terminated in 
the total loss of sight. In addition to the 
lecture above mentioned, he published an “ In- 
troduction to Geography,” 12mo: “The Sea,” 
“ The Countiy Parson “The Summer Eve,” 
“ The Year,” and “ Youth,” poems, aepa- 
rately printed in octavo, bei^ea a quarto vo- 
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luine of miBcelianeous poetiy ; ** Virginia/* tutions/' 3 vola. 8vo, of both wLicb there are 
a tragedy ; “ Eugenio/’ a tale in one 'volume English translations ; ** Dramatic Amuae- 
]jtmo> and two volumes of sermons, lie ments /* and “Progress of the Gennans in 
died in 1814. — Gent, Mag, the Bellf^s Lettres/’ 8vo. He died in 1770. 

lilDLOO (Godfrey) a physician of Am- — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 
sterdain, bom in 164‘), eminent for his skill m lilLHl-lNGlL'S (Caspar Theopiiills) a 
anatomy, of which science ho became jirofes- German philosopher, who distinguished him- 
sor at the Hague in 1 688, and afterwards at self by the liberality of his ojunious in the lat- 
Leyden in 1()94. On the abdication of .lames ter part of the seventeentli century. He was 
II of England, Bidloo attended the prince a Lutheran divine, and professor in the umver- 
of Orange to this country, in quality of body sity of Kinteln on the Weser ; and is said to 
physician, and continued so during the whole have been the first among the reformed clergy 
of the leign of that monarch, who expired "who embraced the doctiine of Christian '1 ho- 
in his arms. On ihi^ event, Bidloo returned masius relative to the nullity of magic, ghostly 
to his professorship at Leyden in 1702, and visitations, and the wdiole scheme of popular 
died there eleven years afterwards, llis fame denionologj. There is extant, in tlie Miscel- 
rests principally upon his splendid work on lanea Cuiiosa, 1671, a j er of this writer, 
the “ Anatomy of the Human Body,” first entitled “ Observatio de Serjiente Vac cam 
printed at Amsterdam in 168.), with JO.'i ad- einulgente.” He died in the beginning of the 
mirable plates from the designs of Lairesse, nineteenth century. — lleumunni Conspectus 
the fidelity of which however is not rated so Reipubhca' hitoarur, 

liiglily as the beauty of their execution. The BIEUCN or BlllEBON (Mademoiselle) a 
publication of tins 'work involved him in a very ingenious Parisian lady, 'who distmguish- 
controversy with Buysch and \\ illiam Cow’per, ed heisoli by talents of a peculiar kind. She 
the latter of whom he charged with having w’as born in 1719, and died in 179.). She 
bought up several of his plates in llulland, and studied with success music, painting, history, 
re-issuiug them w’lth some tnlling alteration as and geography ; but is chiefly deserving of no- 
bis own ; a charge winch, a. I'.ough ansrW'CTcd, tice for her knowledge of anatomy, and the 
w’as by no means lefuted. Jli <5 other w'orks cuiioijs works she executed to illinsti ate that 
are “ A Relation of the last Illness and Death science, lliesc are models in wax of various 
of William 111;” “ De Aiiimalculis IlepatLs,” parts of the animal siiucture, which, toge- 
&c. Leyden, 1694, “ De Venenis,” Leyden, ther with her paintings on vellum of subjects 
1701, “Exercitat: anatomico-chiiug . De- belonging to natural history, are preserved in 
cad 11,” Leyden, 1708 ; with a few othc‘r the museum of Natural History at Paris, 
dissertations and orations. A volume of his \ ic(| d’ A zyr in 1777 presented to the Academy 
poems, written in Imw Dutch, w^as collected of Sciences a mc^moir on the anatomical pre- 
after his death, and publislied in 1719. He parations of Mad. Bieron ; and the empT 3ss of 
left behind him one son, Nicholas, afterwards Russia bought several for her cabinet, now in 
inspector of hospitals and physician to the the museum of Natural Hisloiy at Petersburgh. 
c/ar Peter tlie Gieat, and a bioihcT Lambert, — Did, de Femmes Calecz, Limes's DicU oj 
autlior of a work “ De re herbaria.” — Ihog, the Fine Arts, 

Univ, Jhble Aua*onni. JiKiLAND (Rat.ph) an Ltiglish herald 

BIEL. I’lieie were tw’o learned German and lop()gra]»her, who w’as a native of Kendal 
ecclesiastics of this name, both celebrated theo- in \\ eFtinoielai.d, He was ajqioin ted Garter 
logiuns. 'i'lie first, G a drill, a native of king at arms iii 1780, aud died in 1784 at 
Spires, flourished in the fifleenth century, and the age of seventy-three. lie emiiloycd him- 
becaine 111 1477 jirofessorof divinity at Tubin- self m making coMections fc»r a history of the 
gen. lie w’as the author of several theologi- county of Gloucester, in wdiich he possessed 
cal w'orks, among wdiicli are lectures on the some landed jiroperty. His son Richard Big- 
mass, and a dissertation on the sentences of land published fiom his manuscripts, in one 
Occam. He died at a great age in 149’). volume folio, the first part of “ I he Antiqui- 
JoiiN CiiRisiiAN, the second, W'as bom in ties of Gloucc'stcrshire,” 1792. — Moule's BU 
16 7 at Brunswick, and was a pastor of the biiotheca Heruldica, 

Reformed C’hurch. He published a valuable BIGNE or \ IGNE (Grace de la) a 
lexicon of the septuagiiit version of the Old French ecclesiastic and poet of the fourteenth 
Testament, entitled “ Novus Thesaurus Phi- century, bom at Bayeux about the year 1328. 
lologicus,” &c. He died in 174o. — Bwg, He was taken jirisoncr by the Black Pnuce in 
Univ, " 1356 at the battle of Poictiers, wdiile in the 

BIELFIELD (.Tames Frederic, Baron suite of king John of France (to wdiom he was 
de) a German author of no great note, a na- chaplain) and accompanied Ins master to Lng- 
tive of Hamburgh, born 1717. The king of land. His principal poem, Roman des 
Pmssia employed him as a secretary of lega- Oiseaux,” w’as composed for the iustiuction of 
tion, and afterwards placed his brotii€*r, prince the dauphin, and printed in 1:^20 witli Gaston 
Ferdinand, under his tuition. In 1747 he ob- de Foix’s work on the chace. His death, the 
tamed the jiost of curator of the universities, exact time of w liich is uncertain, took place 
and in 17 48 was ennobled, and raised to the about the year 1374. — Biog, Univ, ^ 
rank of a privy counsellor. He published BIGNE (Marquerin dI’ la) a descendant 
“ Familiar Letters, or Elements of UniTersal of the same family as Grace de la Bi^e, 
Erudition,’ in 3 vols. 8vo ; “ Political Iiuiti- eminent for his proficiency m tlie belles let* 
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tres* He, like his ancestor, was a native of 
Bayeux, bom in 1546, and became a doctor 
of the ^rbonne, with the deanery of Mans. 
His ** Bibliotheca Patrum,** printed first in 
eight folio volumes, 1575, was afterwards re- 
published in 16 volumes folio, with additions, 
Md is a valuable compilation, llis aversion to 
litigation was so great, as to induce liim to sur- 
render his church preferment, rather than wait 
the issue of a suit ; on this occasion he removed 
from Bayeux to Paris, where he passed the 
remainder of his life in literary pursuits, and 
died there about the close of the sixteenth 
century. Several of Ins sermons and public 
addresses have been printed. — Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. 

BIGNON (Jehoaii) a learned French 
writer, was born ai Pans in 1589, and was 
privaiely educated by his father, an erudite 
advocate of the parliament of Paris, in the lan- 
guages, philobOi>hy, mathematics, law, and 
divinity. Such w’as the result of this parental 
care, that .Ferome published a descrijition of 
the Holy Land, and three years afterwards two 
other woiks which gained him great rejmtation 
in France ; the first being a treatise “ On 
Rome and its Antiquities,’* 1604, 8vo ; and 
tlie second a treatise ‘ On the Flection of tlie 
Popes,*’ 1605, 8vo. Henry IV appointed 
him page of honour to the dauphin, afterw’aids 
Louis XITI. He also wrote a treatise on the 
superiority of the kings of France, in order to 
confute a Spanish book claiming a similar 
precedency for those of Sjiain, which work 
he dedicated to Henry. In 1613 he pub- 
lished an edition of the ** Formube of Mar- 
culphus,’* wdUi learned notes, which added 
greatly to his reputation. In 1614 he tra- 
velled into Itfdy, where he met with much at- 
tention from pope Paul V, and the celebrated 
father Paul. On his return he devoted him- 
self to the bar, and w^as nominated advocate- 
general in the grand coiincii ; w Inch olhee he 
discharged wutli so much rejmtation, that the 
king appointed him counsellor of state and ad- 
vocate-general on the parliament, and in 161SJ 
librarian to the king. He was subsequently 
employed on many critical state occasions, esj>e- 
cially during the regency of Anne of Austria. 
He died much esteemed iu 1656, of an asthma, 
aged sixty-six. — Moreri. PerrauU's Ilummcb 
Ulus. iheg. Univ. 

BIGNON (John PauO grandson of the 
preceding, an abbe, and also librarian to the 
king of France, was a writer of considerable 
fertility of invention and fancy. He wras con- 
cerned in the Mcdallic history of Louis XIV, 
and in the Journal des Savans. He also wrote 
“ Vie de Fraiifois Levesque,” 1684, 12mo, 
and •' Les Avantures d’Abdalla fils d’Hanif,” 
a woik in imitation of the Arabian Nights, in 
which he disjilays much vivacity of imagina- 
tion. He died in 1743. — Biog. Univ. 

BILFINGfHi (George Bernard) a Ger- 
man author, bom at Canstadt in 1 693. A sin- 
gular lusus natur(B was observable in him and 
m his family, most of the members of which 
bad tw^elve fingers and as many toes. I’he 
reputation for learning wliich he had accuired 
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obtained for nlm tlie professorship oi pmlofo- 
phy at St Petersburg, and afterwards tha* of 
divinity at Tubingen. His most valuable work 
is his “ Dilucidationes Pbilo6ophic<e de Deo, 
Aiiimd Humaiik, Mundo,” &c. printed in 4to. 
He also WTOte treatises on the " Origin of 
JOvil,** On the Harmony existing between 
the mental and corjmreal Powers of Man ;** 
and a learned dissertation entitled ** Specimen 
doctiina' vetcrum Sinanim.” He died in 1750. 
Biog. Univ. 

BILGL FR (.Toiin Ulric) a Swiss physician 
of great eminence, especially celebiated for 
Iiis skill in surgery, was born at Coire in 17:^0, 
graduated at Halle in 1761, died 1796. He 
attended the Prussian aimy in several cam- 
paigns, and obtained a patent of nobility (which 
he never made use of) for his services. His 
principal work is a treatise in wdiich he iiiain- 
taiiis the inutility of am])utation in cases of 
gun-shot wounds ; a theory which lias been 
strongly controverted by Pott and 'Others, and 
adopted and defended by Kirkland. He also 
WTOte on the management of airny-hosjutals, 
and on hypochondriasis. — Btog. Umv 

BURLINGTON (Fmzabeth) the most ce- 
lebrated English female singer of her day : she 
W’as of German origin, but born in England iii 
1770, her father, Mr Wei( hsell, being a native 
of Savony. At an early age she studied the 
piano-forte under Schroeter, and attained to 
an extraordinary proficiency. At fourteen she 
made her first appearance as a siugtT at Ox- 
ford, and two jears afterwards married Mr 
Billington, a performer on the douDle-bass, 
whom she act ompanied to Dublin, where she 
made her debut there in tlie opera of “ Orrdieus 
and Eundice,” Fiom Ireland she returned to 
London, where she apjieared at Covent-Oar- 
den for the first tune as Bosetta, in Arne’s 
“ Love in a \511aoe,” wulh such unprecedented 
success as to secure her an immediate engage- 
ment at what Av.is then considered the enor- 
mous salary of and a benefit, for the 

remainder of the season ; the managers after- 
w’ards voluntarily giving her the jirofits of a 
second night. While in towm, she continued to 
take lessons of Mortellari, a celebrated italuMi 
master then in London, and on the closing of 
the theatre, rejiaired to Pans, in Older to pro- 
fit by the instructions of Satchini. In 1785 
she returned to Lnglaiid, and appeared at the 
concerts of ancient imisic witii Madame iMara, 
w’hose brilliant jierformance she, to say the 
least, fully Cfjualled. From this period till 
1793, no music meeting, ojiera, or concert of 
reputation, was considered conqilete w'lthout 
her. In the last named jear she visited Italy, 
and performed, accompanied by her brother 
C. Weichsell, at the theatre of St Carlos at 
Naples; rraiicis Biaiichi composing exriressly 
for her his celebrated opera “ Inez de Cas- 
tro.” Her engagement here met with an 
abrupt and melancholy interruption. Her 
husband dying suddenly of apoplexy, just as 
she W’as jiiejiaring to set out for the theatre. 

In 1796 she apjieared at Venice, and after- 
wards at Rome, being every where received 
with the loudest exjircssions of applause. In 
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1799 bhe entered the hvmMieal pale a leoond 
time, with Mr Felipent whom she accompa- ! 
nied to Milan. In 1801 her wonderful powers 
being then in their full meridian, she returned 
to the London stage, appearing alternately at 
either house, and astonishing the whole musi- 
cal world by her Mandane ; a performance i 
that has never since been equalled in 
English opera. Engagements now multi- 1 
plied upon her, and continued incessantly till , 
her final retirement from public life, which ' 
took jilace in 1809. The last exhibition of' 
her powers w’^as for the benefit of a charity 
at Whitehall chapel, the queen, the prince 
regent, and most of the brant lies of the royal 
faimly, being present. In 1817 she quitted 
England for ever, and died after a shurt ill- 
ness at her villa of St Artien, an estate she 
had purchased in the Venetian territories. — 
Blog, Diet, of Music. 

BILSON (Thomas) an English prelate un- 
der Elizabeth and James I, of great learning 
and ability, bom ]5o6. He was educated at 


siasticaB. The first volume of this la^Kirioii^ 
work appeared in 1708, and the whole was 
eventually completed m 10 vols. 8vo; an 
edition being also printed m 2 vols. folio. It 
was shortly after translated into Latin, and 
acquired a great circulation on the Continent, 
being still esteemed a standard book in all 
matters connected with ecclesiastical ])olity. 
In 1712 Trelawuey, bishop of VVmchester, 
collated him to the living of Havant near 
Portsmouth ; an addition to his income which 
his large family rendered particulaily accept- 
able. The failure however, in 1720, of the 
South Sea scheme, in which he had embarked 
the w'hole of his savings, once more reduced 
his cm umstances to comyiarative indigence ; 

1 and his death taking ydai e within three years 
after, he w as little able to retrieve his aflairs. 
Of his children six survived him ; the eldest 
of w’hom collected and publislied his fatlier’a 
works m 2 vols. folio, 172.). Among them are 
a “ Scholastic History of Lay Baptism,” ori- 
ginally piintcd in 8vo, 1712, and a “ Dis- 


tlie grammar-school of Winchester (of which ! course on the Mercy of God to Penitent Sin. 
city he was a native) and afterwards became ners.” — Bwg, Bnt, 

successively master of that seminary and war- BION, a Greek philosopher, a native 
den of the college, w’lth a prebendal stall in the of Borysthenes, a Grecian colony in Scythia, 
cathedral. Having distinguished himself m ' flouiished in the reign of Antigomis Gonatus, 
1593 as a champion of epiHco[»acy, by his w oik ' king of Macedon, IJ. C. 27G. He is said 
entitled ** 'J’he Perpetual Govenmieiit of | m hen young to have Icen slave to an orator, 
Christ’s Church,” his jiolemual exertions were I who gave him his freedom, and left him a 
three years afterwards rew^arded by his eiei a- | l«‘gacy w Inch enabled him to study philosophy 
tion to the see of Worcester, whence -*e ivas at Athens. He Mas first a di^cijile of Crates, 


translated the next year to the more valuable ; then of 'I'lieodorus the atheist, and lastly of 
one of W incheater. He entered vrannly into all riieojdirastes , but he seems to have adhered 
tlie polemical questions of that period, and most to the opimoiis of I'heodorus. He was 
spoke at great length in the ( oiitroversial as- skilled m music and poetry, and ])ossessed 


sonilily held at Hampton Court. He also I considerable talent at lepartee, hut seems to 


acted aa a deUgate in 1(3L‘>, on the famous j have aiquiicd wry little title to the character 
divorce cause betM'eeii the earl of Essex and ' of a philosopher. Ins life having been profligate 
his countess, and, in conjunction with Miles * and licentious, and his death supeistitious 
Smith bisho]) of Gloucester, revised the new , He died at Chalcis ; and some lragment.» of 
translation of the Scriptures. Among his con- i his moral writings haie been preseivea by 


troversial works are — treatises “ On Christian Stevens.*— Bnicker, 

Subjection and Unchnsciao Rebellion,” ] 385; BiON, a Gieek bucolic poet, and native of 


“ I'ko Survey of Chris* ’s Sufferings for Man's i Smynia, the period of whose existence is un- 
Redemption,” 1(J04 ; besides several sennons, certain. Some make him contemporary ivith 
one of M'hicli was preached by him at the co- I'heociitus, M-hil^ others suppose that he flou- 
ronation of James J. He died June 18, ]6ld, rished a century later, about 187 B. C. Mos- 
aiid lies buried in W estminster abbey. — liiog. chus the poet, who was Ins disciple, in a beau- 
Bi'it, tiful elegy on his death, mentions that he w'aa 

BINGHAM (Joseph) a native of W’ake- taken off by poison. This is almost all that iB 
field in Yorkshire, bora September 1088, and known concerning him. His " Idyllia” are 
educated at the grammar-school there, ’whence characterized by elegance, simplicity, and 
he removed to University C’ollege, Oxford, and purity of style, and abound Math correct and 
obtained a fellow’ship in that foundation ; but jileasing imagery. There are many editions of 
was compelled to resign it in consequence of liis poems, together with those of Moschus, 
the imputed heterodoxy of his opinions re- the best of ivhicli is tliat of Heskin, Oxford, 
spectiiig the 'J'linity, as evinced in a sermon 1748, 8vo. — Buyle. ELtoiCs Sjyecimens oj th§ 
delivered by him at St Mary’s, October 28, Classic Poets, 

1695, On this occasion he retired to the BIONDO (Fi.avio). See Bt.ovdus. 

living of Ileadboiirne-W’orthy, Hants, to BIBAGO (Francis) an Italian author of 

wliicli he had been presented hve years before great authority in what the Italians call 
by his friend Dr Radcliffe ; and, undismayed “ Scienza Cavalleresca,” ■whidi embraces all 
the censures of the university, boldly printed questions relatiie to nobility, the professi^ of 
the obnoxious sermon, Muth a defence of the arms, and the laws of honor. He was born 
tenets it maintained. Here he passed his in- in l5o2, of a noble IMilimese wrote 

voluntary leisure in compiling a work of great as late as the year 1637. By Crescenzi, a 
ifcarning and research, called “ Origuies Eccle- contemporary, and author of a treatise * Oa 
bioo.Dicx.- No. XVII. S 
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the Nobility of Italy,’* we are informed that 
he was deemed an oracle throughout that 
country in all matters relative to chivalrous 
dispute. He also wrote several works on tlie 
subject, which are enumerated by Ginguene ; 
the principal part of these are collected in 
one volume 4to, entitled “ Opere Cavelleres- 
che distinte in quattro libii, cioe in discorsi ; 
Consigh libro 1 e 11 ; e discisioni Bologna. 
1686. — Biog, Univ, 

BIRAGUE (Clement) an engraver of the 
sixteenth century, w’ho, although a native of 
Milan, exercised his art chiefly iii Spain. He 
is celebrated as the first who dcscovered a 
method of engraving on the diamond ; the 
first work of wliich kind executed by him was 
a portrait of Don Oarlos, the unfortunate son 
of Philip II. — Jhid. 

BIRAGUE (Flamtneo DE)a French poet, 
although an Italian by birth, was a gentleman 
of the household of tlie king of France. lie 
modelled himself after Ronsard; and his 
" Premieres CEuvres Poetiques,” consisting of 
sonnets and minor pieces, were ]>rinted at 
Pans in 1581. He also wrote a satire enti- 
tled ** L’Enfer de la mere Cardinc,” Pans, 
1583 and 1597, both editions of which are 
very rare. In 179,‘3 the elder Ihdot jirinted 
an elegant edition of only 100 copies, eight of 
which were on vellum. — Had. 

BIRCH (Thom - vs) an industrious historian 
and hiograjiher of the eighteenth century. He 
w^as born in London in 1705; and his father, 
wlio was a Quaker, practised the occupation 
of a coffee-mill maker, to which the son also 
was destined. His early taste for reading m- 
duced him to prefer a literary life, which he 
was permitted to choose on condition of sup- 
porting himself by his own exertions. He ac- 
cordingly, after some previous tuition, became 
usher in three different schools, and then went 
lo Ireland with dean Smedley. In 1728 he 
married a clergyman’s daughter, who died m 
the following year. Having left the Quakers, i 
luf took orders in the cliurch in 1730, and ob- 
tained in 1732 a living in ICssex, through the 
patronage of the attorney-general, afterwards 
lord Hardwicke. In 1734 he engaged in writ- 
ing the “ General Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary,” founded on that of Bayle, and com- 
pleted in 10 vols. folio in 1741. His coadju- 
tors in this useful work were the Rev. .lolin 
Peter Bernard, Jolni Lockman, and George 
Sale. In 173,5 Birch was chosen at member 
of the Royal and Antiquarian societies. He 
■absequeutly obtained various preferments in 
the church, the last of which were the united 
rectory of St Margaret Pattens and St Ga- 
briel, Fenchurch, m London, and the rectory 
of Debden in Essex. In 1752 he was elected 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society, 
and in 1753 obtained the diploma of DD. by 
the favour of archbishop Herring. He was 
likewise appointed a trustee of the British 
Museum. Ill healtli obliged him to resign the 
oflice of secretary to the Royal Society ; and 
soon after, on the 9th of January, 1765, he 
was killed by a fall from liis horse in the road 
between London and Hampstead. Dr Birch 
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had formed very extensive manuscript collee- 
dons, which, together with his library of 
printed books, he bequeathed to the British 
Museum. His pnncipal works are the bio- 
grapliical sketches accompanying the “ I leads 
of lllustnous Persons of Great Britain,’* en- 
graved by Houbraken and Veitue ; “ An In- 
quiry into the share which Charles I had in the 
Transacdons of the earl of Glamorgan,” 8vo ; 
“ Memoirs of the Reign of queen Elizabeth, 
from 1581 till her death,” 2 vols. 4to ; “ The 
Life of Henry pnnee of Wales, eldest son of 
king James I,” 8vo ; “ The Life of Dr John 
Ward, professor of Rhetoric at Gresham col- 
lege,” 8vo ; “ The Life of archbishop J’illot- 
soii,” 8vo. Besides which, lie was the editor 
of Thurloe’s State Pajiers Cudworth’s 
'' Intellectual System of the Universe 
** Spenser’s Fairy Queen tlie prose works 
of Milton ; and various collections of letters, 
&CC, Dr Birch was one of the pioneers of 
literature. He collected fully and faithfully, 
but without much <liscrimination, matenaks re- 
lating to the various subjects of his research, 
which are ( aiculaied to aft'ord important as- 
sistance to writers possessed of more taste and 
judgment. Dr Jolinson was lepeatedly obliged 
to liirrli for litc'rary information : he bestowed 
on him a (iieek ejugram, and for many years 
corresponded witli him ; notwithstanding 
wliieh, he is said to have considered lum as a 
dull writer, and to have satirically observed — 
“ Tom Birth is as brisk as a bee in conversa- 
tion, but no sooner does he take a ])en in his 
hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and 
benumbs all Ins faculties.” The literature of 
this country is however certainly much in- 
debted to the activity and diligence of Dr Birch. 
Biog, Brii. JUmn'U\ IaJc of Johnson, 
BIRKBLCK (Morris), See Appendix. 
BIRD (Ei)\v\nD) R A. a painter of con- 
siderable erniiienec, who died at Bristol, after 
a protracted illness, November 2, 1819. He 
excelled in painting comic sulijects, and was 
distinguished for an accurate attention to na- 
ture, and speed and facility of execution. In 
his earlier efforts he was patronized by the 
marquis of Staft’ord, who placed in his cele- 
brated gallery, among tlie works of the old 
masters, tlie first picture of any consequence 
painted by Bud. IIis “ Chevy Chace ” pro- 
cured him the appointment of historical painter 
to the princess Charlotte of Wales; his 
“ Psalm Singers ** in a country church was 
painted for his majesty ; and otliers of his 
productions are in the collections of various 
amateurs. — Gent, Mag, 

BIRD (P’rancis) an English sculptor of 
the seventeenth century. He was bom m Lon- 
don in 1667, and studied at Brussels, and after- 
wards under Le Gros at Rome, His principal 
performance was the monument of Dr Busby 
m Westminster abbey. He also executed the 
representation of the conversion of St Paul, in 
the pediment of that cathedral, the bas-reliefs 
under the portico, the statue of queen Anne, 
and the four figures round the jiedestal in front 
of tlie same edifice. He died in 1731r— 
Walpole' t Anecdotes of Paintings, ifc. 
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BIRD (John) an ingenious and eminent ma* 
Uiematical instrument maker in the last century. 
Among many undertukings which he executed, 
was the construction of a mural quadrant, on 
the west side of the pier in tlie royal observa- 
tory at Greenwich, for taking observations 
towards the nortli. lliis instrument was made 
in consequence of an application to govern- 
ment )>y Dr Bradley, astronomer royal, in 
1748, stating the defects of the old quadrant, 
which had been executed under the lirection 
of George Graham. In a })ainphlet published 
by Biid in 1768, entitled “ The INIethod of 
constructing Mural Quadrants,” 4to, he has 
given a description of his own instruTnent, and 
states the prei autions he adojited to render it 
superior to that of Graham, to whose gicat 
skill in mechanics he candidly bears testimony, 
fle also published a }>iece entitled “ 'Hie 
Method of dividing Astronomical Instru- 
ments.” Binl, whose ])rofesional reputation 
was not confined to his native country, died 
Alarcli 24, 1776, at his residence in the Strand 
I^ndon. — On^nitil. 

BI IlD ( Wii I I \ M ) an eniiimnt niusuiaii of 
the old siliool, a jmpil of 'i'allis, chosen or- 
ganist of Lincoln in 1 i6J. In 1,i69 he suc- 
ceeded PaisoTis in the (yhajiel Royal, and com- 
posed a great (jii.mtity of sat red iniisit*, chiefly 
set to Latin woids, though published so late 
as the reign of .lames 1. "I'o inutii of this 
Kiii’lish wortls wvit; adapted aftei wards by 
dean Aldrit b, who was a gieut admiicr c** his 
style, and collected his woiks. A service and 
seveial of bis anthems are contained in the 
second and thud volumes of Boyce’s ]»rintod 
score, while many more are to be found in 
Dr J’udway’s manuscript collection hi tlie Bri- 
tisli Museum. 'I’he celebrated canon, “ Koii 
nobis Domiiie,” is also generally attributed to 
him. He died at a very advanced age in 162‘» 
liiog. Dirt, of Mime, j 

B 1 R I’^ N ( K n \ fcsr .1 o n v ) duke of Courland, 
one of the extraordinary jiohtical adventurers 
occasionally created by the whims of de.spo- 
tism. He w'as descended from a humble 
family in Com land, his father being sinqdy 
huntsman to the duke. Kniest received jmii 
of his education at the umveisily of Konigs- 
burgh in I’russia, and in 17 11- visited Peters- 
burgli, in ordei to solicit (be situation of a 
court page, which be was refused for want of 
nobility. He then returned to Courland, 
where he ingratiated hims« If v/ith chancellor 
BestiichofF, who introduced liim to ^nne, 
duchess dow'ager and regent of Courland. The 
duchess, fascinated by Ins bandsome person 
and address, rapidly made him her chief fa- 
vourite, and put into his liands tlie govenimcnt 
of the country ; one of the first results of whi( h 
promotion was the disgrace of his benefactor 
Bestucheff. On the accession of Anne to the 
throne of Russia, it was stipulated that Biren 
should not accom}>any her ; but she soon broke 
her word, and dining her whole reign he ruled 
Russia with sovereign sway, and almost peo- 
pled the deserts of Siberia with exiles, 20,000 
of whom were despatclied tlierc during his ten 
years' administration. He even treated his 
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mistress with the most haughty violence , but 
on the otlier hand it is admitted, that both in 
external and internal policy, Russia flourished 
under his influence, and that he was not fearful 
of em))loying men of first rate talent. In 
1737, on the death of Ferdinand duke of Cour- 
land, Anne compelled the nobles, who would 
not admit him into their body, to choose him 
for their sovereign ; on winch he immediately 
crushed every vestige of freedom in the states. 
He also prevailed on the infatuated empress, 
on her death bed, to nominate her nephew 
Ivan her successor, and himself tlie regent 
during his minority, and endeavomed to se- 
cure his authority with his usual decision. 
At length how'ever a party w'as foimed against 
liim, headed by prince Munich, who succeeded 
in seizing his jierson in 1740, and conducting 
him to Siberia in his turn, wiierc he remained 
during the wiiole reign of Elizcibeth, with five 
roubles e day for his niaintenaiu e. On the 
aciession of Peter 111, all llie exiles were re- 
called, and lUien, Munich his enemy (wiio had 
ialso been stibseijnently banished) and many 
Victims of Bireii’s tviauiiy, all met at the new 
emjieroi’s couit. Gnat offers w^ere then made 
to liim, to induce him to resign his duchy, 
whiili he always stedfastly niiiscd. He was 
at length in restored to all his lionours 
by Cuthaime H, and dosed his cventl-il life 
at Mittau in 1772, in his ciglity-tlurd year. — 
CiJJc’i Travels into Russia. 

BIRKEMIKAD /sir .Toiin) a jiolitical 
wiitcTof the seventeenth eentuiy, W’^as the son 
of a saddler at Northw'ich in Cheshire, where 
be W’as born about the year 1 6 1 5. Having re- 
ceived some tincture of learning at the gram- 
mar-school, he came to Oxford, and was en- 
tered a servitor of Oriel college in 1662. 
Hence he was recommended to archbishop 
Laud as an amanuensis, w ho creaied him AI\i. 
by (bjiloma in 1639, and by las influence 
caused him to be chosen a fellow of All Souls 
college. IJis jirefermcnt leading him to reside 
at Oxford, when Charles made that city his 
liead-quarters, he set up a journal entitled 
the “ Alercurms Aulicus,” iii sujjjiort of the 
royal cause. Being exj)elled from Oxford by 
the parliamentary visitors, be retiied to Lon- 
don, where, by his pasquinades and other tart 
})erformances in favoiii of the Cavaliers, he 
brought on himself vanous imprisonments. 
At the Restoration he w'as soon taken into 
favour, chosen member of parliament, and 
promoted to various offices, becoming finally 
master of requests. His abilities w^cre almost 
exclusively confined to diollery and burlesque# 
wdth the exception of a few* poetical attempts, 
set to music by Law’es. He died in 1679. — 
Blog. Brit. 

BIIIKIIEAD (Henry) a modem Latin 
poet, W’as born in London in 1617, and finish- 
ed his education at Oxford. By the patronage 
of archbishop Laud, he was c*lectc*d fellow of 
All Souls in 1688, and kept liis fellowship un- 
til Uie Restoration, when he became registrar 
of the diocese of Norwith. His w'orks are — 
“ Poematia m Elegiaca, lambica, Polymetra,’* 
'&c. 16;>6. 8vo; “ Otium Literarium,*’ 1656, 
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^vo.^ H« was also the author of several Tjitin 
elegies on the suiierers in tlie cause of 
Charles I. He^died some time about the close 
of the seventeeuth century. — Biog, Brit. 
Wiwd\ ithpn Or on, 

BIRON (Aumand de Govtault, barnndc) 
n celebrated French warrior of the sixteenth 
century. He was born about 1.524, and was 
in his youth page to the famous Alargaret 
queen of Navarre. After passing througli the 
gradations of military service, he vas made 
mnd master of tlie artillery in France ui 1.569. 
In consequence of this situation he escaped, 
though a Protestant, falling a victim in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew. Henry III in 
1.577 raised him to the rank of marshal, and 
afterwards appointed him lieutenant-general 
of Guienne. After the assassination of that 
prince, he attached himself to the cause of 
Ifenry TA^, whom he served vvith courage and 
fidelity at the battles of Arqucs and Ivri. On 
the latter occasion he commanded the reserve, 
and contrihuted to the victory hy his skilful 
inanneuvres, though his troops did not come in 
contact with the enemy. When the engage- 
ment was over, he .said to the king, who liad 
exposed his person with gn at tenu‘nt\ — “ You 
Sire, have aitcd the part of Biroii to-day, and 
lie has acted yours.” He reduced jiart of 
Normandy to subjection, and supported the 
courage of Henry by his advice and exhorta- 
tions, wlien Lis fortunes were at the lowest. 
He was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of 
1 Ipernai in 1 592. Biron had a tasle for literature, 
and left commentaries on the affairs in ^\hich he 
had been engaged. They were never publish- 
ed, and are said to have been lost. — SuH^^\ Mem. 
—-Moreri, — Charles de Govtai^lt, duke de 
Biron, the eldest son of the preceding, served 
Henry IV in many battles and sieges, where 
fie acted with tlie utmost bravery. On the 
field of Fontaine- Francois, in 1591«, the king 
himself rescued him from the midst of the 
enemy. He w'as for some time a great favou- 
rite w'itli his master, who made him admiral of 
France in 1692, and afterwards marshal and 
governor of Bui gundy, and rai'^cd him to a 
ilukedom. He was einjiloyed in embassies to 
to England and other (ouiitnes ; but notwith- 
standing the manner in w’hicli he w'as honoured 
and trusted by his sovereign, he suffered him- 
self to be sedut ed into a < ousjuiacy against 
Slim by the Spaniards ; wliicli being discovered 
lie was tried, condemned, and executed in the 
court of the Bastilo, .luly rJl, 1602, at the age 
of forty. His behaviour at his exit exhibited 
ft striking contrast with his general conduct, 
as he seemed to have lost all courage, and 
gave w'av to womanish tears and lamentations. 
— /6/rf. 

BiSCOE (Richard) an English clergy- 
man, originally educated and ordained as a 
dissenter, but admitted a minister of the esta- 
blished church in 1726. lie was a pupil of 
l>r Benison of Shrewsbury, under w’liom he 
studied in the grammar-school of that town. 

I 1 1727 he obtained the rector) of St Mary 
O'ltwich in tlie city of J.ondon, with a preben- 
<U1 stall in St Paul’s, and shortly afterw'ards 
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was appointed a king’s chaplain. His Boyk 
lecture, preached between 1736 and 1738, and 
printed four years afterwards in two octavo vo* 
lume sunder the title of “ The History of tno 
Acts of the Apostles confirmed by other Au- 
thors,” has been much admired. He died in 
1748. — Chalmers^ G. Dirt. 

BISSET (Hobfut) a native of Scotland, 
educated at FMin burgh for the clerical profes- 
sion. He took the degree of LL1)., and be- 
came a schoolmaster at Chelsea; but not 
succeeding in tliat occupation, he employed 
himself m writing for the press. His chief 
productions are — a history of the reign of 
George HI, 6 vols. 8vo ; the life of Edmund 
Burke, 2 vols. Bvo; and an edition of the 
Spectator, with lives of the authois, 6 vols. He 
died in 180.5, aged forty- six. — Gent. Mag, 

BITAUBE (Paul .Hiiemiah) a French 
writer, wdio distinguished himself by his com- 
positions in what has been termed poetic prose, 
or that ornamented style of whu h the Tele- 
machus of Fenelon, and the Psyche and Cupid 
of I^a Fontaine, are excellent specimens, and 
I which Florian and other motlern authors have 
successfully adopted. Bitaube was born at 
Berlin of Frencli refugee parents, and was edu- 
cated as a Protestant divine, though he did 
not exercise that function. In 17 (>2 he ob- 
tained a pension from the king of Prussia, and 
was chosen a member of the Boyal Academy 
of Berlin. After the French Revolution, he 
was made an associate of the National Institute. 
He tiled at an advanced age in 1808. His 
principal w'ork is “Joseph,” a tale, whith 
has been often jniblished, and of which theie 
is an English translation. He w'as also the 
autlior of several otlier pieces of the same 
kind, and of a prose version of tlie lhad and 
Odyssey of Homer, besides some miscellane- 
ous tracts. — hiog, Univ. 

BIZOT (Piter) a I'rench histoiian, canon 
of St Savour dTIensson in the diocese of 
Bourges. He was the author of a curious and 
useful w'ork entitled “ Histoire Medallique de 
la Republique d’ Hollande,” Amsterdam, 
1682, ,‘> vols. Bvo, of whicli an enlarged edi- 
tion W'as published in 1732. He died iii 1696. 
— Morert. 

BLACK (Josfi’h) a celebrated cliemist 
and natural jihibsopher, w'ho tontiibuted 
greatly to the improvement of chemical science 
in the last century. He was born in 1728 at 
Bourdeaux in France, but of British parents. 
At ail early age lie was brought to this coun- 
try, and W'as educated at Glasgow, where he 
became a medical student when Or Cullen 
was professor in the university. Black became 
his favourite pupil, assisted him in his experi- 
ments as lecturer on chemistry, and imbibed 
the rudiments of that know h*dge for which he 
W’as aftei-w'ards distinguislied. In 1730 he 
entered as a student the university of Edin- 
burgh, and in 1754 took the degree of MD. His 
inaugural dissertation , which was entitled “ De 
humore acido a cihis orto, et magnesia alba,” 
exhibits the outline of his discoveries rela- 
tive to the narure of fixed air or carbonic acid, 
and the causes of the causticity of alkaline 
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Miht*taTicM. lie proceodeil to devel ‘iiC tliose 
iliHtriiirs in a paper entitled ** Kxpi-nuicnts 
on Ma^iK'Ma Allia, Quuklinie, and some other 
alkaline aubhtances,*' ^hnli he read before 
llic Literaiy Society of Kdinbur^h, and pub- 
lished in the scrond volume of “ Kasays l*liy- 
aical and Literary,” 17^6. About the same 
time he succeeded Dr Cullen as professor of 
medicine and lecturer on chemistry at Glas- 
gow. Here he continued his investigations, 
and in \7h? brought forward the curious and 
important doctrine of latent Iieal, on winch de- 
pend the causes of fluidity and evaporation, 
and w'hich has most admirably illustrated the 
effects of low and high temperature in pro- 
ducing the freezing and boiling of vaiious 
substances, the expansion of bodies by heat 
(whereon rests the construction of thermome- 
ters) and other interesting jihenoniena of che- 
mistry. I’he fame conferred on Dr Black by 
the publicity of these discoveries occasioned 
his being invited to take the chemical profes- 
sorship at Edinburgh, on the removal of Dr 
Cullen to another dejiartment. 'I'liis event, 
which took ]>Iace in 1766, raised him to the 
first rank in his peculiar line of study in the 
principal school of medical science in Europe. 
He steadily sustained the fame he had ac- 
quired ; but w'ltli a singular degree of pliilo- 
eopliical indifference he neglec ted to publish 
many of the additional discoveries v Inch were 
the fiuit of his continual lesearthes, any other- 
wise than by mentioning them in his lectures : 
copies of them were taken by several of his 
students, by wdiich means they w’ere pr« mui- 
gated to the world. His only publications, 
after his removal to Edinburgh, Avere — a paper 
On the efiWt of boiling uj>on ^Valer, in dis- 
posing it to freeze more readily,” which ap 
peared in the 66th volume of the Pliilosoplii- 
cal 'J'ransactions for 1774 ; and ** An Analysis 
of the Waters of some ilot Sjirings in Ice- 
land,” ])ublished in the .Sd volume of the 
I'lansactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1791. I'lie latter relates to the in- 
teresting fact of the solution of siliceous earth, 
or flint ill hot W'ater, and its deposition on 
cooling. When Dr ihack commenced his 
bcieiitiflc career, the theory of Stahl, w'hich 
accounted for chemical phenomena by the ge- 
neial agency of phlogiston, was universally 
admitted, and to that system he had been ac- 
customed to refer in his theoretical reasonings 
i«nd explanations of facts and ajipearances. 
lleni’e, when l^avoisier and his countrymen, 
published a new liyjiotliesis, on principles , 
diametrically opposite to the system of St<thl, 
and therefore termed the antiphlogntic theorii, 
J^r Black was for some time one of its most 
strenuous op])onents ; hut he ultimately be- 
came convinced of its superior accuracy, and 
did ain])Ie justice to the ingenious philosopiiern 
by whom it was elaborated. 'Mie death of this 
great man w as sudden, and attended with ] e- 
culiar on'umstances. lie was alone in Iris 
study, taking his usual slight evening's repast of 
bread and milk and water, when his decease 
occurred ; and so calmly did the mortal change 
take place, tliat a servant on entering the 
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room, found him quite dead, with the cup of 
milk and water resting on his knee, held so 
steadily, that not a drop of the liquid had 
been spilt. He had always a delicate consti- 
tution, and his health had declined for some 
years before this event, wlriih happened Dec. 
6, 1799. Dr Black w as a bachelor. He be- 
longed to tlie royal societies of London and 
Edinburgh ; and at the solicitation of Lavoi- 
sier he received the distinguished honour of 
being ap])ointed one of the eight foreign mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences at I’aris. In 
1803 his " Lectures on Chemistry” w’ere pub- 
lished from his manuscript, in 2 vols. 4to, by 
professor Robison, w'ltli a memoir of the au- 
thor. — Thomson* s Annals of Philosophy. Aildn’i 
G. Biog. 

BLACKBURNE(Fiiancis') a divine of the 
church of England, eminent for Ins theological 
WTitings, was born at Richmond in Yorkshire, 
in 170.>. At the age of seventeen he was ad- 
mitted pensioner of Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of bachelor, 
and w*as elected conduct or chaplain -fellow, 
on which title he w'as ordained deacon in 17‘4;8. 
It W'as not until 1739 that he took pnest’i 
orders, on his induction to the rectory of his 
native tow'n Richmond, Lj' the presentation of 
sir Conyers D’Arcy and John York, esq. He 
W’as for some time chaplain to Dr Hutton, 
archbishop of York, by whom he was .ollated 
in 17.‘>0 to the archdeaconry of Cleveland, 
and in the same year to the prebend of 
Hilton. In 1750 be engaged in that course of 
defence of Christian liberty, for which he 
became afterwards so famous, by writing “ An 
Apology for the Author of a Book, entitled 
‘ Free and Candid Disquisitions relating to iIk 
C hurch of England, See. ” of w’hicn work ho 
W’as accused of being the author, although 
disapproved of by him as being too cautious 
and delicate to raise the spirit of reform 
which It meant to excite. He subseciuently 
printed several single sermons and charges, 
nud in 1766 entered into the controvi rsy cou- 
ceniing the ** Intermediate State,” on w’hich 
.subject he piiblishc'd a w'ork entitled “ No 
Proof in tlie Scrijitures of an Intermediate 
State of Happiness or iMisery, betw'een Death 
and the Resurrection.” He w’rote several 
other pieces on the same topic, concluding 
in 1766 w’itli “ A Short Historical View of 
the Controversy concerning the Interme- 
d.ate State;” of which work an edition, with 
laige add 'lions, w’as published in 1772. Itt 
i7t)8 he began to publish his sentiments on 
subscriptions to articles of faith required by 
the chuicli, in “ Remarks on the Rev Dr 
Pow’ell's Sermon in Defence of Subscription ;” 
which W'ork w’as preliminary to tlie jiiecc wliic-h 
gained him so much celebrity, entitled * 'J’he 
Confessional ; or a Full and Free Incjuiry into 
the Right, Ctilitv, Edification, and Success 
of Eslabhslnng Systematical Confessions of 
Faith am* Doctrine lu Protestant Chuiches, 
8vo, 1766. 'J’his jierformance consists of eight 
chapters, the three first of whidi contain a 
’✓icw of the ruse and progress of confessions of 
faitli, the right to cstablisli tliem, and thi*« 
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ndilitv, and expediency when establirfied ; the 
fourth and fifth chapters examine bishop Bur- 
net’s mode of justifying subscription, and ex- 
pose tlie fluctuatiug casuistry of those who 
pursue a different method ; the sixth and 
seventh appreciate the sentiments and reason- 
ing of the 'writers who plead for a latitude, and 
■whence the practice of subscribing in different 
senses Ins been derived ; and the last sums 
up the whole consideration, ddie “ Confes- 
sional” excited great attention ; a second edi- 
tion was rapidly called for ; and nimibcis of 
pamjihlets for and against it appeared during 
several succeeding years. A sujiposition being 
entertained that tlie ■writer would not renuiiii 
under the establishment, some leading mem- 
bers of the dissenting congregation in the Old 
Je-wry, London, on the deatii of Dr (Chandler 
in I7(it), invited archdeacon Blackbunie to 
succeed him. ‘fins pioposal he howevci de- 
clined, tliinking his consistency sullicieiitly 
iniiintaiued by declining all further preferment 
which might reciuiie a renewal of subscription. 
Tn this resolution he persevered, refusing a 
living of considerable value on that account, 
although the revenue of all his other prefer- 
ments did not exceed 200/. per annum ; an 
account whicli vindicates him fiom anv sordid 
motives for lemaiuing in the chimh. In fact 
his theological opinions did not lead him so 
near to Unitarianism as his relatives Lindsey 
and Disney ; and on the secession of the latter 
lie drew uji a pa])er entitled “ Why are you 
not a Socinian whicli was not jmblished in 
his life lime from motives of delicacy, but is 
now added to lus works. In 1768 he pub- 
lished ** Considerations on the present State 
of the Controveisy between the Protestants and 
Pajusts of Great Britain and Ireland,” in 
which he denies the title of the latter to tole- 
ration on Protestant priiicijiles, on the plausible 
but untenable ground, that persecutors on 
system ought not to receive loleiation from 
others. In oider to restrain abuses which had 
crept into the spiritual court at Bicliraond, he 
accepted in 1767 the office of commissioner to 
the commissary of tliat archdeaconry, mid 
acted with great skill and judgment in that 
capacity. When considerably advanced in 
years, he adopted the idea of 'W’riting the life 
of Martin Luther, but was diverted from the 
design by the death of the philanthropic Air 
T. Hollis, a memoir of whom was undertaken 
by archdeacon Blackbumc. The increasing 
infirmities of age prevented him from after- 
wards resuming his former intenuon, but he 
executed his professional duties to the last, 
dying at his parsonage-house at Kichmoud, 
August 7, 1787. His style of writing was 
strong and animated, and he is more enter- 
taining as a controversialist tlian most who en- 
gage in that line of composition. Ilis publi- 
cations are numerous, and all are either theo- 
logical or controversial, with the exception 
of occasional short pieces in the public jour- 
nals, in favour of political liberty. He also 
largely contributed to a collection of letters 
and essays on this subject, published in 3 vols. 
Bro. 1774. — Biog, Brit. Atkins O, Bio^, Diet. 
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BLACKBUKNE, MD. FRA (Thomas) 
son of the preceding, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, which university he (|uilted vvrithout 
taking a degree, because he did not thoose to 
subflcnbe to the thirty-mne articles. He then 
went to Ldiii burgh, where he gratluaied in 
physic ; and about 1777 he settled as a me- 
dical practitioner at Durham. He died in 
1782, at the age of thirty -three. His only 
publications 'were an inaugural dissertation — 
“ De Medici institutis,” Edinburgh, 177.'); 
some contributions to a medical journal ; and 
a communication to Dr S. F. Simmons, which 
a])peared in his work on the Tmnia . — London 
Med. Jouru. vol. iii. 

BLACKLOCK (Thomas) a poet, remark- 
able for liis literary attainments under ilie 
misfortune of a deprivation of sight, was born 
at Annan in tlie county of Dumfrie*', in 1721. 
His parents, who w'€*re luitives of Cumberland, 
although humble, weic industrious and well- 
informed. At tlie age of six m' nths he lost 
his sight by the small-pox ; and as he grew' up, 
his father, wuth exemplary industry and af- 
fection, endeavoured to lessen his calamity hy 
reading to him such books as instrectf d or en- 
tertained him, w'heii he always ajipeared to 
be jiarticularly ]>leased w'ith the works of 
Spenser, Milton, Prior, Pope, and Addison, 
Such w as the kindness his peculiar situation 
and gentle temper excited, that he w^as seldom 
without some compaiiiou, wdio aided in his 
singular course of education, until he had even 
ac({uiied some knowdege of the Latin tongue. 
At the age of tw^elve he began to versify, and 
his jierformances at length betaine the subject 
of discourse m bis neighbourhood. At the age 
of twenty be lost his lather, on whub be w'as 
invited by Dr Sleplunson, a phjsician in 
Ikliiiburgli, to visit that metrojiolis, in order to 
pursue his studies at the university. H<‘ soon 
became a proficient in Latin, as also in French, 
which he chiefly ai ipiired hy conveisation with 
a Fiench laily, the wdfe of provost Alexander. 
He also, in tlie course of nearly ten years’ study 
at the university, made a i-onsuleiahle jirogress 
in the sciences. In he published a second 
edition of his poems, which gained him the 
patronage of Air Spence, wdio published an 
account of his life, character, and productions, 
wdiich brought him into general notice ; and a 
quarto edition of his poems being soon after- 
w'ards published by subscrijition, a considera- 
ble sum was thereby raised for his benefit. 
He now devoted himself to the study of theo- 
logy* and having passed through the usual 
course, was licensed in 1759 by the pres- 
bytery of Dumfries. In 1762 he married 
the daughter of Air Johnson, surgeon of 
Dumfries ; a connexion which proved to 
him a source of comfort and felicity for the re- 
mainder of his life. He was soon after ap- 
pointed minister of Kirkcudbright, on the pre- 
sentation of the earl of Selkirk ; but being 
ofijjosed by his parishioners, after two years* 
contention, he resigned Ids living, upon a mo- 
deiate annuity, and retired to Edinburgh, 
where he adopted the plan of receiving a &w 
students of the university as boarders, and of 
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EfiBistiag them in tlicir studies when desirable. 
Ill 1766 he was created DD; and having now 
taken a respectable station among the lite- 
rati of Scotland, he maintained it by various 
publications until his death in July, 1791, at 
the age of seventy. IIis private character, 
according to the testimony of Hume and 
others, was singularly amiable. Letters and 
conversation were his solace, to which he 
joined the practice of music. IIis poetry is 
easy, polished, and harmonious ; and he com- 
posed with considerable rapidity. The number 
of his images from visual objects will surprise 
those who are not aware of the uniform strain 
of imitation in common- place poetry. Besides 
his })oems. Dr Black lock wrote “ A Discourse 
on the Improvement of Time,*’ 1760 ; •' Con- 
solations deduced from Natural and Revealed 
Religion,” 8vo ; “ 'I'wo Discourses on the 
Spirit and Evidences of Christianity, from the 
French “ Remarks on the Natural Extent of 
liberty,” dec. He is also author of a valuable 
little aiticle in the Encyclopedia Biitannica, 
“ On the Kducatioii of the Blind ,” — Anderson & 
Life, prefixed to his Poems, 

BLACKMOllE (sir Richard) a physician 
and poet of notoriety, if not of eminence, w'as 
the son of an attorney in the comity of Wilts. 
He received his early education in the country, 
and in 1668 was removed to F^dmund hall, 
Oxford. At that university he remained thir- 
teen years, and for some time afterguards ap- 
pears to have follow’^ed the profession of a 
schoolmaster. At length he tunieu his at- 
tention to physic, graduated at Padua, and 
after visiting several parts of the Continent, 
returned to London, and was admitted a fellow 
of the college of physiciant?. In 1697 he had 
risen to so muv.h eminence in Ins protes«sion, 
as to be appointed physician to king William, 
who knighted him. The preceding year he 
had made himself known as a poet, by the 
publication of his heroic poem of “ Prince 
Arthur which was soon followed by “ King 
Arthur,” and in 1700 he published a para- 
phrase on the book of .lob, in folio; as also a 
poem, entitled a “ Satire on Wit,” being an 
attem])t to retort on the wits by whom he had 
been very successfully assailed. By llie strict- 
ness of hisW higgish principles, he had incurred 
the resentment of the Tory junto composed of 
Suift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and others ; while a 
something stitf and solemn in the complexion 
of his religion and morality, added to the real 
absurdity of starting epic after epic in quick 
succession, ensured the raillery of all those 
to whom his gravity, perseverance, and me- 
diocrity, afforded so much irresistable subject 
for ridicule. When once it becomes the fashion 
to laugh at a writer, a stronger genius than sir 
Richard Blackmore must give way; and so 
much was it tlie case in regard to tliis worthy 
man and middling poet, that he became tlic 
common butt of his day, and that almost for 
two generations, for Pope took up the quarrel 
which Dryden began. In 1713 he began a 
periodical paper called the “ Lay Monk,” 
wliich extended only to forty numbers ; and in 
1716 published t vols. of essays on various 
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subjects, and in 1718 a collection of poems* 
Ihe work how'ever which produced h*ni the 
greatest reputation was The Creation,” a 
poem in seven books, which went through 
several editions, and was greatly applauded 
by Addison in a j)aper of the Spectator, as 
well as by Dr Johnson inliis lives of the Eng- 
lish poets. The general opinion now is, that 
although this poem possesses great compara- 
tive merit, both the vn-iters in question have 
been somewhat biassed, by their legard for the 
vein of piety it exhibits, into a higher estima- 
tion of it than they might otherwise have 
formed. In treating of the w'onders of tlie 
creation, some happy thoughts could scarcely 
be avoided, and the adaptation of means to ends 
could not but now and then forcibly strike the 
most common observer ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the poem of Creation is very tamely ela- 
borate. In 1721 sir Richard publislicd “A New 
Version of the Psalms of David,*’ whicli, al- 
though recommended by authority, has never 
been adopted. Tow^ards the close of life his 
]iractice as apliysician declined, but whether 
owung to the attacks ujum his poetical reputa- 
tion or not, does not appear. He died at an 
advanced age in 1729, leaving behind him the 
character of a pious, well-meaning, and re- 
spectable man, of bounded genius and little 
taste. Tliat he deserved all the satire which 
he encountered ma\ be denied ; but av the same 
tune it must he admitted, that he ])ossessed 
qualities wdiich have elicited raillery in all 
ages, and that the solemnity of his persevering 
mediocrity was unavoidably a source of much 
excitement. Besides the epics already men- 
tioned, he wrote Eliza,” in te:. books ; 
“llie Redeemer,” in six books; “ King Al- 
fred,” in twelve books, &c. He al*;.') composed 
a ** History of the Consiuracy agamst King 
William III,” and several meihcal and theo- 
logical treatises, especially against the Arians, 
all of which have quietly readied oblivion. 
Asa ph>sician he was a strenuous opposer of 
the new system of inoculation for the small- 
pox. — Brit. Johnson*s Lives of the Poets. 

BLACKSTONE (sir IViliiam, knight 
and LLD.) a celebrated English lawyer, and 
tlie most populai wTiter on the laws and 
constitution of his country, was bora in 
London in 1723. He was the third son of 
Mr Charles Blackstone, a silk-merccr, but 
bemg left an orphan, was brought up by his 
maternal uncle, Mr Thomas Bigg, surgeon ; 
from whose kindness he received an education 
which the narrow circumstances of his father 
could scarcely have supplied. ^ He was edu- 
cated on the foundation of the Charter-house, 
whence in 1738 he was removed to Pembroke- 
college, Oxford. He w’as much distinguished 
both at school and at the university, and at an 
early age compiled a W’ork for his own use, en- 
titled the “ Elements of Architecture,” which 
has been much praised. Having chown the 
profession of the law, he w’as in due tinie en- 
tered at the Middle Temple, and on this oc- 
casion published the admired verses, called 
« I'he Lawyer’s Farewell to his Muse,” 
which appeared in Dodslcy’s Miscellany* In 
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l7 43 he was electeil fellow of All Souls* col- 
lege, Oxon, and m 1746 was called to the bar 
and commenced the practice of law. Being 
deficient in elocution, and not possessed of the 
popular talents of an advocate, his progress 
Was slow, and he principally showed liis acti- 
vity as bursar or steward of his college of All 
Souls*, and in taking tlie necessary measures 
for the construction of the Codnngtoii lijrary. 
In 1749 he was apj)Ointed recorder of Walling- | 
ford, Berks, and took the degree of LLD. ; he 
also about tlie same time published his “ Essay 
on Consanguinity,’* written against the claims 
of the kindred of the founder of the college of 
All Souls’. Having now attended the courts 
of law at Westminster for seven years, with- 
out success, he determined to quit the prac- 
tice of his profession, and retire to his fellow- 
ship at Oxford. I'he system of education in 
the English universilies supplying no provision 
for teaching the laws and constitution of the 
country. Dr Blackstonc undertook to remedy 
this defect, by a course of lectures on tliat im- 
portant subject ; and the manner in whidi he 
executed the task, has conferred a lasting <lis- 
tinctioii on Oxford. His hrst course was deli- 
vered in 17o3, and w^as repeated for a senes 
of years with increasing effect and reputation. 
'J’liehe lectures doubtless suggested to Mr 
Viner the idea of founding, by his will, a 
liberal establishment in the university of Ox- 
ford for the study of the common law ; and 
Dr Blackstone was with great projmety 
chosen the first \"inciian j)rof(*ssor. His en- 
gagements at Oxford did not prevent his oc- 
casional practice as a provincial barrister, and 
in 1754, being engaged as counsel in a con- 
tested election for the county of Oxford, he 
was led into considerations on the elective 
franchise, which produced his w’ork entitled, 

“ Considerations on Copyholds.” In this 
treatise he denied the right of copyholders to 
vote as freeholders j which led to a declaratory 
act of Parliament, in establishment of that 
narrow doctrine. In 1759 he published a new 
edition of the “ Great Charter and Charter 
of tlie Forest,” with an historical preface , 
andduiiiig the same year the leputation wdiich 
he had obtained by Ins lectures induced him to 
resume Ins attendance at Westrainster-hall, 
when business and the honours of his profes- 
fiion soon crowded in upon him. In 1761 he 
was elected MP. for Ilindon, made king’s 
counsel, and solicitor-general to the queen. 
About this time he also mairicd, and thereby 
losing his fellowship, was appointed principal 
of New Inn hall ; which olhee, with the Viae- 
rian professorship, he resigned the next year, 
In 1765 he also publislied the hrst volume of 
his ** Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land a work of greater merit than any which 
had yet appeared on the subject. In this ce- 
lebrated production the author does not con- 
fine himself to the humble duty of an expo- 
sitor, but aspires to the higher character of a 
philosophical writer on jurisprudence , and 
Slaving been preceded by no authors in the 
same line, his manner of accomplishing his 
task is entitled to great praise. It must not 
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however be regarded as a philosophical inves- 
tigation into the grounds and merits of the 
English laws and constitution, so much as ^.n 
elegant exposition and defence of an existing 
system. Whatever he found instituted, it was 
his purpose to support and eulogise ; and con- 
sequently we are rather made acquainted with 
the “ legal reasons” of what is established 
than instructed in the general principles of 
national legislation. This mode of treating 
the subject may have a species of educa- 
tional utility, in conveying a due notion of the 
grounds on which government and usage liave 
proceeded, but of course w'ill do little to ad- 
vance tlie mind of a nation, although often a 
great deal to nurture prejudices and impede 
amelioration. Notwithstanding some passages 
against standing armies, and m exposition of 
the progress of the influence of the ciown, 
Blackstone is imiforinl\ the advocate of pre- 
rogative, and very confined in his notions of 
toieratiori. On the latter ground he was in- 
volved, on the publication of Ins Commentaries, 
in a controversy with Priestley ; and some 
years afterwards his political prmcijiles were 
assailed w’lth miuli acuteness in a publication 
entitled a “ Fragment on Government,” now 
known to be the work of Mr Jeremy Bentham. 
Ja the debates wbith took jilace on the Mid- 
dlesex election, in relation to the rc-elegibility 
of an expelled member, he was led to lan- 
guage in parliament, against the tenor of 
which Mr James Grenville, T\’ith great adroit- 
ness, (quoted Ins own book, and ho was also 
warmly attacked for the same inconsistency by 
Junius. I’lie real merit and talents of Blai k- 
stone, backed by political tendencies wLk h 
are generally favourable to advancement, now 
made him an object of ministerial favour, and 
lie was offered the post of solicitor-general m 
1770, and declining it, was made one of the 
justices of Common Pleas, which station he 
lield until his death in February 1780, in his 
fifty-seventh year. The private character of 
sir William Blackstone was exceedingly mild, 
benevolent, and amiable ; and lie was a most 
active and intelligent man of business, in which 
indeed he all lus life delighted. He left lu 
MS. two volumes of reports, which have been 
published since his death, and are deemed in- 
adequate to his reputation. — Lije prejiied to 
lleports^ Allan s G, Diet, 

BLACKWIXr. (Thomas) the son of a 
Scottish clergyman of Aberdeen, wlio was 
educated in the university there, and in 1723 
was chosen Greek professor. He ])ublished, 
without his name, in 1735, an “ Enquiry into 
the Life and Writings of Homer,” 8vo, which 
is a curious and entertaining performance, and 
procured for the author mut h literary reputa- 
tion, In 1748 appeared his “ Letters con- 
cerning Mythology,” 8vo ; soon after which 
he was apjiointed principal of the Marischal 
college. His chief work was the “ Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustus,*’ the first volume of 
which was published in 1753, the second in 
1755, and the third in 1764, after the death 
of the author, which took place at Edinburgh 
in 1757, at tlie age of fifty-five, — JBmg. BrU« 
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BLAEU (William) called also Janssen, a supplement to Culpepper’s Herbal. JiiojS* 

learned geographer and printer, bom in 1571 lint. 

at Amsterdam. He was the friend and pupil BLAIll (Huoii) an eminent divine of the 
of Tycho Brahe, and obtained great reputa- Scottish cluirch, was horn at Edinburgh, Aprii 
tion hy the fidelity and beauty of his great 7, 1718. IIis father was a respei taUe tner- 
work, the “ Theatrum Mundi," an atlas pnnt- chant, and a descendant of Hubert Ulair, the 
ed originally in three folio volumes, and after celebrated chaplain to Charles I. He was 
bis death republished in lfi63 by his sons John educated at the High school, whence he was 
and Cornelius in 14 vols. folio. The lattt-r sent to the university of Edinburgh, where he 
edition is now become very rare and valuable, took his degree of A M. in 1739, and in 17*11 
many of the cojiies having been destroyed hy was licensed to i:)reach, his first living heing 
fire. The other produt turns of Blaeu are the parish of Colessie in Fife. In 17*13 lie 
“Theatrum Urbium et Munimentorum,” and was recalled to Edinburgh, and became im- 
a treatise on tlie use of the globes. He died nister of the Canongatc church, wheie he con- 
in 1638. His son John, above-mentioned, dnued eleven years, and W’as then removed 
was also a proficient in the same study, and to lady Vesters, one of the city churches. In 
published able surveys illustrated with maps 1758 he was raised to the Higli-chuuli of 
of Belgium, 2 vols. folio ; Savoy and Pied- Edinburgh, where he remained for the rest of 
mont, 2 vols. folio ; and of Italv, in 4 vols. his life, heing the most im])ortant ecclesiasti- 
folio. He also edited a work entitled Ery- cal charge iii Scotland, llitherto, with the 
thraci Piuacotheca.” — Moren. exception of two sermons, and a few articles 

BLAGRAVE (John) the younger son of in the Edinburgh Review of that period, he had 
an ancient family, which had been for several written little ; but in 1759, in wdiicli year he 
generations settled at Bulmarsli Court, near w'as created I) D., he j)rojeited a course of 
Sunning, Berks. He w'as horn about the mid- lectures on comjiosition, which he accordingly 
die of the sixteenth century, and having com- delivert‘d at the university with so much ropu- 
menced his education at Reading grammar- tation, that in 1762 the king founded a jiro- 
school, removed to St John’s college, Oxford, fessorshij> of rhetoric and belles-lettres, and 
hut quitted the uiiiversitv without taking a d(*- appointeil Dr Blair j>rofessor, with a salary of 
grec*. Jletiiing to Southcote Lodge, a small 701, per annum. About tins time he distin- 
estate whuli devolved to him, situate within guished himself as a zealous advocate for the 
the pari.sli of St Alary’s, Beading, he gave authenticity of the poems of Ossian, to which 
himself up to liteiary ]nirsiuts, and attained he jirefixed a disseitation, W’hich produc ed him 
considerable jirofuiency in mathematics. His much rejaitation at the period. In 1777 ap- 
disjiosition W’as lem.jrk.iliU kind and heuevo- peared the first volume of his “ Sermons,” 
lent during life ; and at his death, which took wdiich Air Strahan, the king’s printer, de- 
place August 9th 161 1, besides handsome he- dined to purchase, until induced to change hit 
quests to the children of his three brothers, he mind by the high opinion entertained of it by 
loft vaiious cliai liable donations to the town Dr Johnson. Its sale was so rapid and exten- 
of Reading, where he lies huiied under an sive, that the publishers doubled the stipu- 
elegant monument erected to his memory in lated remuneration to Dr Blair, and bought 
the church of St Law rence. The most re- the succeeding volumes at very high prices, 
markable of those legacies is one of ten pounds and he was also favoured on the same account 
to he raffled for every Good Friday, by three with a pension of 200/. per annum, at the ex- 
“ virtuous maids” (one fiom each jiaiisli in press instance of queen (’harlotte. In 1783 
the tow’ll) wiio have lived five successive years lie resigned his professorship, and published his 
in the servire of the same family. 'I’he tw’o ‘‘ l.ectures on C’oniposition,” which form a po- 
unsuccessful caiidiilates, w’lth the addition of a ])ular and able digest of the rules of eloquence, 
new one, were to till o\v again the following year, as applicable to the oratory of the pulpit, tho 
but, if still unlucky, to lose their chance after bar, and of pojmlar assemblies. His last pub- 
the tliirtl time. He published in 1585 a trea- lication was a discourse delivered before the 
tise, in folio, entitled *' The Alathematical Society of the Sons of the C’lergy of Scotland 
Jewel, shew’ing the making and use of an In- in 1796. He died at lulinhurgh, after a short 
strument so called, for the purposes of Astro- illness, in December 1800, in the eighty -third 
nomy. Geography, and Cosmogiaphy,” &c. ; year of his age. The reputation of Dr Blair 
another on geometrical mensuration m 1590, has been deservedly’ high ; but now that the 
called “ A Familiar Staff,” &c. 4to ; “ As- fashion of so much admiration of his produc- 
trolabium Uranicum Generale, for tfie Use of tions has somewhat abated, it is thought that 
Navigators,” London, 1596, 4to ; and “ The the celebrity of his discourses is more attri- 
Art of Dialling,” in tw’o parts, 4to, London, butablc to polish of style, than to w’eight of 
1609. There was also a Josi>pii Blaorwi., matter; and that they are rather short, ele- 
a descendant of the same family, born at Read- gaiit, moral treatises, than sermons. Both 
ing about the year 1609. He died at the age these and Ins lectures will however alw’ays 
of seventy, leaving behind him an “ Introduc- possess a great portion of uUlity, and most 
tiou to Astrology,” of which art he was a likely of popularity. Dr Blair marned hia 
noted professor. This work was published in cousin, AIiss Bannatinc in 17*18, by whom he 
1682, about three years after his disease. He had two children, who died before their pa* 
also wrote the “ Astrological Practice of Phy- rents . — Life by Finlaysnn. 
wc,” printed in 8vo, a book on surgery, and a BLAIR (John, LL D. FRS. &c.) an 
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eminent clironologist and geographer, a native 
of Scotland, which country he quitted for 
London about the middle of the last century. 
1 hough he had received a good classical edu- 
cation at Edinburgh, he thought himself for- 
tunate in obtaining the situation of usher in a 
school in Hedge-lane, London, to which he 
was recommended by his countryman and fel- 
low-traveller, Alexander Henderson, who had 
himself filled the same situation. In 17.>4 
the publication of a work in folio, entitled 
“The Chronology aud History of the World 
from the Creation to A D. 1763,” gained him 
great reputation. In the composition of this 
book, wliich changed the colour ot his destiny, 
lie is said to have* been materially assisted by 
his relation Dr Hugh Blair. In it he illus- 
trates his subject by fifty-six tables, four of 
which are introductory, containing the centu- 
ries which precede the first Olympiad. He 
dedicated his work to the loid chancellor Hard- 
wucke, and in 1767 was appointed chaplain 
to the })rincess dowager of VVales, and mathe- 
matical tutor to the duke of York, whom he 
accom[)anied in 17(13 on a tour to the (Conti- 
nent, having been prt‘seiited two years previ- 
ously to the rectory of Burton Coggles, tin- 
coliisliirc, and to the vicarage of Hinckley, Lei- 
cestershiie, both winch pieces of preferment 
lie held with a jm'bendtd stall in Westminster 
abbey. On his return to England, he published 
in 1768 a new edition of his “ Chronological 
Tables,” with fourteen maps of ancient and 
modem geograpliy annexed, and in 1771 ob- 
tained the living of St John’s, Westminster, 
which five years after he exchanged for that 
of St Bride, Fleet-street. He died June 24, 
1782, of an attack of influenza, his dis<'ase 
being as Teas imagined considerably hastened 
by grief for the loss of liis brother, capt. llo- 
bert Blair, who fell in Rodney’s action of the 
12th of April in the same year. After his 
death -were pubhslied his “ Course of Lec- 
tures on the Canon of the Old Testament,” 
and a duodecimo volume entitled tlie “ His- 
tory of Geography,” — Nichols's Hist, of 
Hinckley, 

BLAIR (Patrick) an ingenious physiolo- 
gist and botanist of the eighteenth century. 
He was a native of Scotland, and adopting the 
medical profession, settled as a surgeon at 
Dundee. I'he accidental death of an ele- 
phant, exhibited as a show at that place, gave 
him an opportunity of distinguishing liimself 
by the dissection of so rare an animal. He 
sent his observations to the Royal Society in 
1706 and they were published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and afterwards in a sepa- 
rate volume. His political principles as a 
xion-juror subjected him to suspicion during 
the rebellion in 1715, and he was committed 
to prison, but soon released. He then went 
to London, and in 1718 published “Miscel- 
laneous Observations in Physic, Anatomy, 
Surgery, and Botanies,” 8vo, But his most 
important work was “ Botanic Essays,” 1720, 
8vo, which was an enlargement of a discourse 
on the sexes of plants, read before the 
Society, of which he was a fellow. This is 
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one of the earliest and best works on the mb* 
Ject. Dr Blair (for he had obtained a diplo- 
ma) afterwards practised as a physician at 
Boston in Lincolnshire. In 1723 he began 
to fiublish a dictionary of medical botany, 
which was never completed, the author being 
probably prevented by death from continuing 
It beyond the beveiith part, which appeared in 
1728 ; but the exact time of his decease is 
not known. He wrote an account of the 
hbbestos or amianlliub found in Scotland, and 
other papers printed in the Philosopliical 
'rransactions. — Aikins G. liiog, 

BIjAIR (Robkhi) a Scottish poet, bom 
at Edinburgh in 1699. His father, the rev. 
David Blair, gave him a classical education 
in the university of the city in which he was 
born ; and on his attaining the age requisite 
for the assumption of holy orders, he was ap 
pointed to the cure of Athelstaiiford in East 
]x>thian. He was a good botanist as well as a 
poet, in winch latter capacity he is principally 
known by his “ Grave,” lirtst printed at Lon- 
don 1743; w'hich, though unequal as a poem, 
has yet sufficient merit to ensure its immor- 
tality. He married the daughter of Mr Law, 
professor of morality at Edinburgh, by whom 
he liad several children ; the eldest, Robert, 
became president of the court of Session at 
I Edinburgh, and died in 1811. Mr Blair died 
1 February 4, 1746. — But. 

! BLAivE (Robert) a celebrated British 
admiral, w'as the eldest son of a meieliarit in 
the Spanish trade, settled at Bndgewater, 
where be w^as bom in 1 699. After attending 
the grammar-school of bis native place, he was 
sent to Wadliam college, Oxford, wbeie he 
took the degree of BA. m 1617. On las re- 
turn to Bridgew'ater, he lived for some time 
in a private manner on the fortune left him by 
his father, and was led by the gravity of his 
owm disposition and by family connexion, to 
embrace the principles of the Puritans, which 
interest elected him member for Bridgewater 
in the Parliament of 1640. I’his being soon 
dissolved, he lost his election for the next, 
and immediately sought to advance the cause 
in a military capacity, in the war which then 
broke out between the King and Parliament. 
He soon distinguished himself by his activity, 
among other services defending Taunton, 
which he had previously surprised, against 
Goring, with a very superior force, and by re- 
ducing Dunster Castle, one of the last actions 
of the civil war. In 1649, in the manner of 
those times, wdien military men often served 
on shipboard, he was sent to command tlie 
fleet, in conjunction with the colonels Deane 
and Popham, and thus commenced the naval 
career which has given him so distinguished a 
place in British history. He immediately 
sailed to Kinsale in quest of prince Rupert, 
whom he attempted to block up in that port. 
Tbe Prince, contriving to get bis fleet out, 
escaped to Lisbon, where Blake followed him ; 
and bemg refused pennission to attack him in 
Uie Tagus, by the king of Portugal, he took 
several nch prizes from the Portuguese (against 
whom the Parliament declared war) and fol- 
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lowed Rapert to Malaga, where, without ash- 
ing penniaaion of Spain, he attacked him, and 
nearly destroyed the whole of his fleet. On 
his return to England, he was made w’arden of 
tlie Cinque Ports, and soon after reduced the 
islands of Scilly and Guernsey. In 16.‘)9, on 
the prospect of a Dutch war, he was made sole 
admiral, and on the 19th INIay was attacked in 
the Downs by Van IVomp, with a fleet of 
forty-five sail, the force of Blake amounting 
only to twenty-three, which however he fought 
so bravely, that Van Tiomp w’as obliged to 
retreat. lie then continued his cruise, took 
a number of Dutch merchantmen, and after 
several partial actions, drove the enemy into 
their harbour, and returned to the Dowois. On 
the 29th IMay he was again attacked by Van 
'Iroinp, whose fleet was now increased to 
eighty sail. Blake, wdio could not bear the 
thought of a retreat, engaged this vast force, 
with a very inferior numher Jiiid an unfavouia- 
hle wind ; but after every possible exertion, 
A\as obliged to retreat into the Thames, on 
whit h \ an 1'romp w’^as so much idated, that 
he sailed tlirough the Channel iMth a broom at 
Ins mast bead, to signify that be bad swept 
the sea of British sbijis. In the February fol- 
lowing, Blake, having with groat diligence re- 
ficiired his fleet, put to sea with sixty sail, and 
soon after met the Dutch adrniial, bo bad 
seventy sail, and 390 meicbaiitmen undei 
convoy. During three da\s a furious running 
fight up the Cliaiiiiel was maintained with ob- 
stinate \aloiir on both sides; the result of 
\\liitb was the loss of eleven men of war and 
tinny meicbant-sbips by the Duttb, while 
tliat of the Englibli W'as only one man of war. 
It was ill A pill this year that (Tomwell as- 
sumed the sovereignty, on wdneb otcasion 
Blake and his brotbei adirniMls issued a de- 
claration, that nous itlistaiulmg this change 
they resolved to jiersist m f.uthfully jieifoim- 
ing their duty to the nation. “ It is not for 
us (said Blake to Ins olhiers) to mind state 
affairs, but to keeji the foreigners fioin fooling 
us.” lie well practised In.'^ owni lesson , for 
on the 3d .lime be again engaged Van Tromp 
with dubious success ; but renew mg the ac tion 
the next day, he foned the Dutch to letiie 
with a considerable loss in ships and men into 
tlieir o>vii harbours. On liis return he was re- 
ceived by Croinw’ell w’itli great resjiect, and 
returned ineuiher in the new Pailiameiit for 
Bridgewater. Awrare of his afl’eclion for a 
republican government, the Protector w’as not 
dis})leased at having occasion to send him with 
a strong fleet to enforce a due resjiect to the 
English flag in the Mediterranean, where lie 
accomplished his mission by iiisjiiring all the 
powers wdth awe and n-spect. lie- sailed first 
to Algiers, which submitted, and then demo- 
lislied the castles of Guletta and Poito Ferino 
at Tuuis, because the Dey refused to deliver 
up tlie English cajitives. A squadron of his 
ships also blocked up Cadiz, and intercepted 
a Sjianisli plate fleet. Being now very sickly 
he resolved to do one more sendee to his couu- 
ti 7 before his death, and sailed wdth twenty- 
four ships to Santa C'ruz in Tcneriife ; 
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and nolwltlistanding the strength of the 
place, burnt the shijis of another Sjianish plate 
fleet which had taken shelter there, and by a 
fortunate change of wind came out without 
loss. It is worthy of remark, that Blake’s ow'D 
brother having failed in some jiart of duty 
during this service, he immediately removed 
him from his command, although he still be- 
haved to him with fraternal affection j so com- 
pletely did liis love of country absorb every 
jirivatc feeling. Finding liis disorder making 
rajdd jji ogress, he then sailed for England, and 
amidst his frequent eiiquines for the siglit of 
the Fhiglish coast, exjiired w’hile the fleet was 
entering Plymouth -sound, August ST, 13 >7. 
liis body was honoured with a magnificent 
public funeral, and interred in llcmy \Trs 
chapel, whence it was jiitifully removed at the 
Restoration, and buried in St Margaret’s 
church-yard. I'lie foregoing detail sufficiently 
evinces the bravery and talents of this able 
commander, W’iio first deviated from the old 
practice of keejiiiig shijis and men as much 
out of danger as jiossihle, and gave the exurn- 
ple of that kind of naval skill and coinage, 
w’hich consists in hold andsjiinted achievement. 
So disinterested w'as this great man, that after 
all his ri( h ( ajitiires and high posts, he scarcely 
left behind him .'VOO/. of acipiired jirojierty, 
freely sharing all W’lth his friends an ’ seamen, 
into whom he infused that intrejudity and 
sjurit of enter})! ise, by w hich the BntisJi navy 
has hoei) ever since so highly distinguished, — 
ilieg. lint. h)Je hif J)r Johnson, 
BLANDRAI’A (GKoaui) a native of the 
marijuisate of Salii/zo in Italy, bo**! in the 
rally pait of the sixteenth century. He j)n ■- 
used j>hysic in Iransylvama and Poland, hut 
returning to Italy, rendered himself obnoxious 
to the Inquisition, by Ins opinions respecting 
the Trinity, having declared himself a convert 
to the doctrines of Arms. He was in conse- 
quence comjiclled to fly from Pavia to Geneva, 
w'here he became for a time an adherent to 
tlie church established there by Calvin ; but 
giving cause to that stern reformer to susjx'ct 
the orthodoxy of his faith, he narrow'Iy escaped 
the atrotious treatment of Scrvetiis. He re- 
turaed to Poland in and eventually be- 

came jiliysician to Stephen Batton, k’ng of 
J’olaud, w'ho jirotected him in that capacity. 
In 17.)8 he assisted in bringing Socinus into 
Traus} Ivaiiia. I lis religious opinions how'ever 
apj»ear to have been very un settled, as he 
shortly alter attached himself to tlie Jesuit>, 
w’ho w'ere in great fa\our w'ith his royal patron. 
His end W'as juemature and tragical, being oc- 
casioned by his nejihew', wliom, after having 
made a will in liis favour, he had threatened 
to disinherit, lii order to jn event this, the lat- 
ter, a wortliless jirotligate, strangled him in 
his bed, and succeeded in ajipropnating his 
eflects. 'riiis catastrophe took place in 1593. 
In 1568 he printed a ( ontroversial treatise en- 
titled “ Brevis enarratio disputationis Albanae 
de Deo triiio,” Ac. in one volume 4to.— -Biogj 
Umv. 

BLANKOF (.Tohn Teunisz) a Dutch ma- 
rine painter of considerable eminence* He 
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was bom at Alkmaar in where he be 

came a scliolar of KverUin^en, and on leaving 
tiiat master passed some time at Roinr. llih 
best pictures reiireseiit storms on llie coasts of 
the Mediterranean, in whicli he combined the 
trutii and nature of the Flemish school, with 
the grand scenery of Italy. — liriitin'h Diet, of 
Paint, and Engr. 

BLASIUS (Gerawo) a Flemish jihyskian, 
who distingnislied himself in the seventeeiith 
century by his researtlies on anatomy and 
physiology. Jle studied at (Jopenhagen and 
Leyden, and took the degree of All), at the 
latter university in 1(5*16. He snbsefjuenll^ 
settled at Amsterdam, where he was jirofessor 
of medicine and jdiysiciau to the general hos- 
pital. Ills death took place in 1682. Besides 
editions oi tlie woiks of several anatomical 
writers, enriclied with valuable commentary s, 
Blasius published “ Observata Anatomica in 
liominc, simia, eqiio, vitula, testudine, echino, 
ghre, serpente, ardea,” &c. lb?*!, 8vo ; ‘‘Zoo- 
tomiai, seu anatoime variorum animalium, pars 
pnina,” 1676, l2mo ; and also several medi- 
cal treatises. He has the merit of having been 
the earliest writer of importance on compara- 
tive anatomy. Biog. Uuiv 

BLAVNKY (IUnjamin, D T).) a learned 
tlieologian and biblical ciitic, educated at Ox- 
ford, at w'hich university he filled the Hebrew 
professor’s chair. He was originally of Wor- 
cester college, but quitted it on obtaining a 
fellowship at Hertford college. He resigned 
the latter appointment in 1787 for a canonry 
of Christchuich, with the professorship an- 
nexed. The only benefice he enjoyed was the 
rectory of Polshot, ills, which he held till 
his death in 1801. His theological writings 
are numerous. Besides a variety of manu- 
script works, deposited after his death in the 
library of Lambeth palace, he published m 
his life time a “ Dissertation on the Seventy 
Weeks of Daniel,” in 4to ; new translations 
of the books of Zechariah and Jeremiah with 
the lamentations, and several sermons. But 
he is principally known as the editor of the 
Oxford Bible, printed in 1769, and celebrated 
for the accuracy of its marginal references. — 
Gent. ]\Jag. 1800. 

BLKFlvEN or BLEFKENIUS (Diiiivau) 
n voyager and histonan of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He is supposed to have been a native 
of Lower Saxony. In 1 otjJ lie went to Ice- 
land where he collected materials for a cuiious 
description of tlrat island. He afterwards 
made a voyage to Africa, and travelled through 
several countries. After many adventures he 
died probably in tlie service of the elector of 
Cologne. His account of Iceland was first 
published at L(*yden, 1607, 8vo. It attracted 
a great deal of notice, and was severely ci in- 
cised by Arngrim Jonas. — Bwg, Utuv. 

BLEGNY (Nicholas dl) a Frencli sur- 
geon, medical writer, and projector of the se- 
venteenth century. He established at Paris an 
“Academy of New Discoveries,” where he de- 
livered lectures on medical and other subjects, 
among wliich, it is said, was tlie art of w’ig- 
making. He obtained the situation of surgeon 
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to the king and tl»e duke of Orleans ; and 
in 1679 he commenced a jo'^mal entitled 
“ Nouvelles Decouvertes dans touic.s les paiU(*s 
dc la ^Medicine,” which contained extraiw 
from mt'dical publications with remarks of 
his own ; but he attacked bis* con temporaries 
with so much scurrility, that the work was 
suppresseil by a decree of council in 1682. 
He afteiwvirds began a periodical publication 
called “ AJercure Savant,” which was soon 
dro])ped. He also published a treatise on the 
use of tea and coflee, and other works. At 
length lie was imprisoned in the castle of An- 
geas, during eight }ears. He died at Avignon 
ill 1722. — Moten. Cnmnsat lliUotre Ctilique 
des Jnitmain, liiog. Lhnv 

BEETERIE (John Piiiiii* Rise de la) 
an historical writei of the eighteenth century, 
who was a native of Rennes in liritanny. lie 
entered into the congregation of the oratory, 
in which he became a distinguished professor ; 
but quitted that society in consequence of some 
regulation respecting perukes. He then went 
to Paris, where lie obtained tlie profcssorsliip 
of ilietoric at the Royal Collegi*, and was 
chosen a member of the academy of belles- 
lettres. His principal works are “Die Fife 
of the emperor Julian,” 176o, 12mo ; “The 
History of the emperor Julian, and atiansla- 
iiou of some of the works of Julian,” 1748, 
2 vols. 12mo ; and translations of parts of the 
woiks of Taeitus. Gibbon often (piotcs the 
two former productions, and bestows on them 
much jiraise. 'J'be abbe La Bletene became 
a conveit to quietism, and WTote in defence of 
it. He died m 1772, aged seventy-four, — 
Kouv. Diet. Hist 

BLETGN or BLE ITON ( ) a prac- 

titioner of the pretended art of ihabdomaney, 
or the faculty of discoveiing subterraneous 
treasuies, s]>rings, &c. by means of a wooden 
lod. Jacques Aimar Vernal, a jieasant of 
Daiijiliiuy in France, made liims(‘If famous 
by his ]>releiisioiis to this art, towards the 
close of tlie seveiileentli century. He at- 
tracted so much attention that he was in- 
vited to Pans, where making his experiments 
before well-informed persons, it ajqieaied that 
he was an impostor. About one hundred 
years later Bleton practised similar decep- 
tions in the same country, and met with 
many paitisans, even among men of science 
in Italy, France, and (iennany. Dr Hitter, a 
member of the academy of Alunicli, advocated 
the virtues of the hydroinantic baguette, 
which he endeavoured to e\])]ain by means of 
galvanism. 'Jhose wlio wisli to know' what 
can be advanced in favour of rbabdomancy, 
may consult a treatise entitled “ Alemoire 
Physique et Alcditinal montrant des Raji- 
}K)rtes evidens eiitre les Plienomenes de la 
Baguette Duinatoire et ceux de Alagnetisme 

et Electricite,” Pai- AI. T [ I'liouve- 

ne!,] Paris, 1781, 12ino. — Biog. Univ. 

BLOCH or BLOCK. There were several 
persons of tliis name distinguished in various 
pursuits. John Euasmi s Bloch, a gardener 
of Copenhagen in the early part of the seren* 
teentli century, published a botanical wurk 
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hi lf» (7, entitled IIorticMiltiira Danica,” in 
4to. Benjamin, Jacob, and Daniel, of a 
family in Pomerania, were eminent aliout the 
same period as painters of architectural and 
historical pieces and portraits, in which latter 
branch Daniel particularly excelled. He died 
in his eighty- first year in 1661. I’here was 
also a female artist of the same name, .Toanna 
Koertln Block, nearly contemporary w'ith 
them. She Mas a native of Amsterdam, bom 
in 16;i0, and w'as celebrated for her beautiful 
models in wax, her engravings on (dirystal and 
glass, &c. and her copies of paintings in pa- 
Jier, executed only with the siinsors. For 
three pieces of this latter descrijitio ' she is 
said to have refused 1,000 fioiins from the 
elector palatine, and to have received a sum 
four times as large from the empress of Ger 
many for a trophy similarly cut out, adorned 
wth the imperial arms. A portrait of the 
emperor, fashicned by the scissors, is still pre 
served at Vienna. Her death took place in 
171.5. Gtonc.F Castavlus Bloch, a native 
of Denmark, born in 1717, Avas bishop of Ri- 
pen 111 that country. He published in 1767 a 
learned work intended to illustiate the bota- 
nical history of the Old Testament, and is said 
to have studied tliat science exjiressl^ for the 
|Jurpose. His book, wdiich was piinted in 8vo, 
IS called “ Tentameii Phamicologices Sacra*,” 
&c. He died in 1773. Marie Kiiizfr, 
born 17‘J3 of mean parentage, M as an eminent 
naturalist at Ansjiach. Being broug!it up to 
the surgual piofossion, he made himself com- 
pletely "master of the science of anatomy, and 
taught himself Latin sufficient to qualify him 
for the degree of doctor of medicine, M'hich he 
obtained at Frankfort on the Oder. II is prin- 
cipal work is a natural history of fishes, pub- 
lished first in 6 vols. folio, 178.), Math coloured 
plates, afterM’aids repiinted in 179;>, in 12 
vols. 4to. Ills other works are a treatise on 
intestinal M’oriiis, some jiajicrs on the habits, 
&c. of fishes, published in the Berlin meinoiis, 
and a short dissertation in 8vo, on the qualities 
of the Pyrinont waters. He died August Otli, 
1799, at Berlin. — Biag.Univ. Dcbcamps, 

BLOEMAERT (Abraham') a Dutch pain- 
ter and engraver, bom at Gera um in 
He painted history and landscapes, and w'as 
an excellent colouiist, but defective in draw- 
ing. As an engraver he has claims to consi- 
derable attention, his most esteemed prints 
being those executed in chiar-oscuro, the out- 
lines of Mrhich, contrary to the usual process, 
are not cut on the blocks of M’ood, hut etched 
on cop}>er. He had four sons, all of Mdiom 
were painters and engravers. — Brifans Diet, 
of Paint, and Engr, 

BLOEMAERT (Counelius) younger son 
to the preceding, a very eminent engraver, 
was bom at Utrecht in 16().h He was in- 
structed by his father in the fir.st princijiles of 
design, but devoted himself entirely to tlie art 
of engraving. In 1630 he visited Paris, where 
he distinguished himself by some excellent 
performances, and Uien went to Rome, where 
he lived the greater part of his life. This able 
artist signalized liimself by a talent unknown 
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before him, of effecting an insensible gradation 
from his lights to his shadows, and by intro- 
ducing a delicate variety of tints in the differ- 
ent distances of his suljjects. His works, 
which are universally admired, although nu- 
merous, have noM’ become scarce. Bryan's 
Diet, of Paint, and T'.nirr, 

BLOIS (Hi NRY de) see Henry (deBlois.') 

BLOIS (PiTi R he) sec Pitfr (de Blais'). 

BLOMh'FIKLD (Francis) an Lnghsli to- 
pographical M’riter of the eighteenlli century. 
He was the author of “ ('ollectanea Cantahn- 
gicnsia, or Collections relating to (’amhridge 
Ihiiveisity, ToM’n, and County,” Norwich, 
17,>(), 4to ; and of “An Essay toM'ards a 'io- 
])Ographital History of the County of Norfolk ; 
continued by ihe Rev. Charles Prtrkin,” Fers- 
field, 1739-177.5, .5 vols. folio ; reprinted in 1 1 
vols. 8vo, in 180.5-1 810. Iilomefield, who 
M'as rector of Fersfield in Norfolk, died in 
17.55 or 17.56. — Original, 

RLONl) or BLON (.Iames) a painter and 
engraver, horn at Frankfort in 1670, who 
studied in Italy, and came to England, Mhere 
he set on foot a jiroje^t for printing Mezzotint© 
plates 111 ccloui , so as to imitate the pictures 
from Mhich they M’ere taken. He executed 
some pkitc'b in this m ay, hut the plan failed, 
as it did subsequently in France. He soon 
afterw’ards projei icil a plan for copying the 
cartoons of Raphael in tapestry, and made 
some fine drawings for the subject, hut this 
plan also failed He is said to have died at 
an hospital in Pans in 1711, aged seventy- 
one. His works possess coiisideiahle inciit, 
and he M’as also author of a hook entitled 
“ II Colorito, or the Harmony of Colouring in 
Painting reduced to infallible practice.” — 
Brians Dirt, oj Paint, and Kngr. 

BLONDEL, a miusirel in the reign of 
Ricliaid Cucur dc Lion, of 5Ylioni he m’US the 
personal fiieiid. On the captivity of Ins 
ro>al master and Ins secret confinement in an 
Austrian fortress, Blondell said to have 
discolored tlie king by singing beneath the 
M’alls of LoM'ensteiii castle, a song tlie joint 
comjiosition of himself and Richard, m-Iio 
lieaid and resjiondcil to the strain ; a tradi- 
Uon M’hich has fornit-d a proiinnent incident 
in more than one dramatic piece upon the 
subject of tlii.s monarcirs advciituies. Gretiy 
in pariiculai has a beautiful opera founded on 
this story. — Biog, Dirt, of Mas. 

BLONDEL (David) a French clergyman 
of the reformed church, bom in 1691 at Cha- 
lons in Champagne. In 1614, being then mi- 
nister to tlie congregation at Houdan m the 
vicinity of Paris, he published a reply to the 
invectives of the bishop of Luc on (afterwards 
cardinal Richelieu) against tlie tenets of the 
communion to M'hich he belonged. '1 his w'ork 
gained him so much credit m itli his own party 
as to procure him, on more than tM'entj occa- 
sions, the api>ointm( nt of secretary to the 
synods held in the Isle of France and else- 
M'here, and eventually in 16k> an honorary 
professorsliip. with a pension from khat of 
Charenton. On the death of the celelirated 
Gerard Vossius. the curators of the “ SchoU 
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niustiis*' at Amsterdam, elected him in 1660 vola. 4to, and a “ Discourse on Arclntecture,” 
to the chair of professor of history, vacated in ISmo. He also wrote the architectural 
by that great scholar, to whom he proved no articles in the Encyclopedic, and died in 1774 
unworthy successor. The appointment how- at liis school in the l^ouvre. — Nouv, Diet. Hist, 
ever conduced more to his honour than his BLO^N'DUS (Fi.avius) or Flavio Biondi, 
happiness, which was not only broken in upon an Italian antiquary and historian of the fif- 
by private squabbles, and a charge brought teentli century. He was secretary to pope 
against him by his opponents of Arminianism, Eugenius IV', and three succeeding pontiffs, 
but suffered a still more serious interruption and was employed in several embassies, esjie- 
through his total loss of sight. Nevertheless, cially to Venice. He died at liome in 1466. 
while labouring under this, so grievous a cala- Blondus was one of the earliest writers on 
mity to a literary man, he dictated a treatise Roman antiiiuities. His principal works are — 
against Chofflet, “On the Genealogy of the “ Roma illustrata “ De Roma triiirn- 
Kings of France,” in 2 vols. folio, it is said phaiiti and “ Italia illustrata.” — Tmtbosrhi, 
at the instigation of Segnier the chancellor. Kouv, Diet, HLst. 

His other works arc — “ Explications on the BLOOMFIELD (Robert) an English 
Eucharist “ Pseudo- 1 sidorus et Tunianus poet, who raised himself from the lower ranks 
vapulantes a tieatise, “ De I^piscopis et of life to considerable eminence, by the spon- 
Preshyteris another on the “ Primacy of taneous exertion of his talents. He was born 
the Church;” a third against the pretended in 1766, at Honington, near I'ury, St ICd- 
Sibylliiie oracles ; and a fourth exposing the mund’s in Suffolk, where his father was a tai- 
falsehood of the vulgar opinions respecUiig lor; and his mother, who became a widow 
Pope J oan, a work at which many of his own during his infancy, supported her family by 
religious persuasion took olfence, as depriving keeping a village si bool. After being taught 
them of a fertile topic of satire against the to read by his mother, he was at the age of 
Romish church. There is also a piece of his eleven taken into the employ of Lis uncle, a 
“ De formulil Regnanti Christo,” a memoir in farmer, and was for a year oi two engaged in 
favour of the due de la 'i'limouille’s claim to the lighter labours of liusbandry ; hut ajjpear- 
the Neapolitan succession, and several works mg to be unfit for his task, from the dclicai y 
on civil history. He died in 16)6 at Amster- of his constitution, his elder brother, who was 
dam. — Morn'i. Nouv, Diet, Hist, a shoemaker in London, took him to the me- 

BLONDEL (Francis) an eminent mathe- tropolis, and taught him his occupation. He 
matician, a native of Kibemont in Picardy, continued, with the exception of a few months, 
bom in 1617. Having travelled in the capa- which he passed in the exercise of his former 
city of governor to the young count de employment in Suftblk, to woik in London as 
Brienne, through Italy and the north of Eu- a journeyman slioemakcr for several years, 
rope in 1 662 and the three following years, he and during that period married a jierson in his 
printed his tour m the Latin language. In own station of life. He hail always been ex- 
1659 Louis XIV sent him as his envoy to tremely fond of reading books of amusement, 
Constantinople and Egypt, and on his return and especially i)oetry, for winch he acquired a 
appointed him a counsellor of state and ma- strong taste, and at an eaily age he began to 
tlieinatical tutor to the dauphin, with ?. pio- exercise his talents in making vers(‘s, some of 
fessor’s chair in the College Royal. In 1 666 wiiich he sent to the editor of a new'sj)aj)er, 
he distinguished himself as an engineer by wiio tJiought them worthy of a j)lace in his 
constructing a bridge over the Charente at journal. Their insertion stimulated the genius 
Saintes, and four years afterwards was made of tlie youthful poet, wiio continued to W'lite, 
superiiitendant of the public wwk in Pans, and at length produced a poem of considerable 
which city he adorned w'ltli the gate of St extent, entitled “ The Fanner’s Boy,” de- 
Denis and other magnific€*nt edifices. He was senbing the occupations of the husbandman 
afterwards placed at the head of the Academy through the four seasons of the year. I'his 
of Architecture, established in 1761 ; and his piece w’as shown in manuscriiit to booksellers 
lecture delivered intliat capacity was ))rmted and others, from whom it attracted little atten- 
in folio in 1698, and is still considered a stand- tion, till it fell into the hands of Capel Loffi of 
ard work. His other -writings are treatises Troston, near Bury, w’ho on perusal w'as so 
" On Fortification,” (for which he w’as created muck struck w’ith its beauties, that he inime- 
marechal de camp,) “ On throwing Bombs;” diately corrected and prepared it for the press, 
“ On Savot’s Architecture ;” “A Solution of and shortly after published it with notes, and 
the four Principal Problems in Architecture,” a prefatory account of the author, from which 
folio ; “ A History of the Roman Calendar,” the preceding facts are principally derived. 
4to ; “ A Course of Mathematics,” in 4to ; Both the poem and the poet sjieedily became 
and' a ” Comparison between Horace and the objects of general curiosity and applause; 
Pindar.” His death took place in 1686. His and tlie work obtained for the latter such en- 
nephew, John Francis Blondll, was couragement as might, under some circum- 
bom in 1705 at Rouen, and became a ce- st^ces, have led to fortune as well as fame, 
lebrated professor of architecture at Paris. He His book passed tlirough many editions in a 
is princijially known by his “ Course of Lee- sliort time, and Messrs Vemor and Hood, by 
tures on Civil Architecture,” 9 vols. 8vo, and ■ w^hom it was published, acted with liberality 
by his “ Architecture Franyaise,” 4 vols. ; to the author. He was patronised by tlie 
folio ; “ On the Decoration of Edifices,” 2 , duke of Grafton, wdio bestowed on him a small 
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nnmiity, and aldo appointed him undcr-sealor 
in the seal-office. This situation he was forced 
to resign on account of ill health, lie then 
worked at his trade as a shoemaker, and em- 
ployed himself in constructing il^ulian harps, 
which he sold among his friends. He pub- 
lished two or three volumes of poetry, which 
must have added to his emoluments ; but en- 
gaging in the book- trade, he became a bank- 
rupt; and to add to his difficulties, in the 
latter part of his life he was afflicbul with 
violent head-aches, and became nearly blind, 
so that he could not attend to any mechani- 
cal employment. At length he left the me- 
tropolis and went to Slieffoid in Bedfordshire, 
for the benefit of his health. He hoiivever 
gradually became more debilitated, and was 
reduced to such a stale of n(‘rvous irritability, 
that apprehensions were entertained of his be- 
coming insane, 'fhe feais of his fiiends were 
terminated by his death, winch took plaie 
August 19tli Idiid. Besides his first and 
principal work, Bloomiitld was the author of 
a volume entitled W ild Flowers,’* contain- 
ing a collection of poetital tales, vihicli \ias 
\\eJI receiied by the public, and was not un- 
worthy of his ie])Utation. His latest produc- 
tion was ** Hazel wood- Hall : a Village Diaina,*’ 
which appealed shortly before his decease'. 

'i'hi.s piece consists of prose dialogue luteispcrsed 
with songs, the merit of which is not sufficient 
to atone for the dullness of the stoi}. The 
litoiary ( haracter of Bloomfield may be consi- 
dered as dejieiiding solely on bis first woik, 
which derives its principal value from the 
strict adherence to truth and nature observable 
throughout the piece. The writer in fact has 
drawn his own jiortrait in the Farmer’s Boy, 
and described the scenes and events which he 
actually witnessed : hence tliere is a degree of 
81)11 it and originality in the poem which 
stamps it with the impress of genius, and will 
render it always jileasmg. The versifacation 
is uncommonly smooth and correct, and alto- 
gether very extraordinary, considering the 
circ iimstaiices under which the author wrote. 

Orig, Corn, Ann. Biog. 

BLOUNT (Sir Hsnry) a gentleman of ' the age of eighteen married a daughtei of sir T. 
Hertfoidshire, son of sir Thomas Pope Blount ^ I'yrrel, of Shotover, near Oxford. Tii he 
of Tiitenhanger in that county, horn December : published a defence of Dryden’a pla}, The 
15, ld02. He received his education at Al- ^ Comjuest of Grenada,” and three years after 
bum-hall and Trinity-college, Oxford, and his “ Anima Mundi,” or “ An Historical 
afterwards became a member of the Society of ^ Narrative of the Opinions of the Ancients 
Gray’s-inn. In 1634 he set out on his travels , concerning Man’s Soul after this Life, &i.c.*’ 
through T urkey in Europe, Syria, and Egypt, and | 
of which journey he published an intertaining i 
memoir on his return in 1636, under tlie title 
of “ A Voyage to the Levant, with Observa- 
tions concerning the modem Condition of the ‘ 

Turks.** The work went through several edi- 
tions. In 1638 the death of his father put , gacy,’* a satirical exposure of the “Leviathan” 
him in possession of the family estate of j of that author (mth whose principles however 
Blount*8-hall, Staffordshire ; the year follow- he agreed in the main) appeared from his pen, 
ing he was knighted, and on the breaking out | which was followed by a strongly written pam- 
of the civil wars, being tlien one of the band plilet against the popi.'^h succession, under the 
of gentlemen pensioners, attached liimself to ' signature of Junius Brutus. Inl680hepub- 
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trived so far to ingratiate hinuielf with those in 
power, as to procure not only a pardon but 
employment. In 1651 he was appointed a 
commissioner for the reformation of the cri- 
minal code, and in 16 >4 sat as a comniissioner 
on the trial of the Portuguese ambassador’s 
brother for murder, and voted for his execu- 
tion. His brother djing the same year, he 
succeeded to the family estate in Hertford- 
shire, and in 1661 became high sheriff of that 
county on the return of f ’harles II , who re- 
ceived him into favour. Six comedies, printed 
in 8vo, under the name of .lolm Lilly, and en- 
titled “ Court Comedies,” have been a-senbed 
to him. His other works are — “An l’i)istle 
in Praise of 3 obacco and (’offee,” iivo, and 
the “ Exchange Walk,” a satire, 8vo. llis 
opinions, as exjtressed in these works, are ol 
considerable latitude, and accounted s( eptical. 
His deatli took place October 9, 1682. — B/eo-, 
Brit. 

BLOUNT (sir Thom is Popp) eldest son 
of sir Henry Blount before-mentioned, bom 
Sejitember 12, 1649, at H.dloway near l^on- 
don. W bile yet a young man, Ins literary 
attainment Iiad brought him into tonsideia- 
ble notne, so that through the lav our of 
Charles IJ, he was raised to the baronetage 
111 lo79, during the life time of his fatlier. 
He was member for St Alban ’sin the tliirtieth 
and thirty- first parliaments of (’bailei JI, and 
sat as member for Herts in three successive 
parliainenls after the Bevolution. JIis works 
are — “ Censura celebrioruin auctoriim,” 169 ), 
London, reprinted m 4to at Geneva in 1694 
and 1710 ; “ De Ke Poetica, or Kemarks on 
Poetry,” 1694; a compilation, entitUd “ Na- 
tural History,” 12mo, 1693; and “ Essays 
several Subjects,” Bvo, lo97. He dii'd in his 
forty-eighth year, June 30, 1697, at the family 
seat of Titteuhaiiger. — Thid. 

BLOl'N F (CiiARLLs) youngest son of sir 
Heiiry Blount, and considered the most able 
m«in of the family in point of intellect. He 
w-as avowedly a favourer of deism, of which Ins 
father was only suspected. He was born 
April 27, 1 1 ) 51 , at Upper Holloway, and at 


I The seep^’cal opinions broached in this work 
brought it under the cognizance of Compton, 
bishop of London, by wdiose order it was sup- 
! pressed, and the book afterw'ards publicly 
burnt. In the same year a single sheet, enti- 
1 tied “ Hobbes’ Last Words and Dying Le- 
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tus wth liis 0 ^ notes, 'rhis too was consi- 
dered BO dangerous a work, that its suppres- 
session was at once determined on, and but 
few copies got into eirculation. In ^e course 
of the same year he published a severe attack 
upon the heathen priestcraft, ii. liis “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians which publication 
caused him at once to be considered as the 
chief of the deistical writers of the age. “ Re- 
ligio Laici,” said by Leland to be little more 
than a recapitulation of the opinions of lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, was his next literary 
effort, but owing to the jirejudice already ex- 
cited against liim, it was jniblished anony- 
mously. In 1681 apjicaredhis Janus Scien 
tiaruni,” 8vo ; a work intended for the initia- 
tion of youth into sci^^nce. He concurred 
heartily ill the Revolution of 1688, and pub- 
lished, soon after it had taken place, a “ Vin- 
dication of Learning and the Liberty of the 
Press,” considered one of his best perform- 
ances ; soon after wdiicli, in 1693, he vTote 
an extraordinary treati.se, called “ King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary Conquerors,” justifying 
the title of those sovereigns to tlie crown on 
the grounds of conquest. This absurd per- 
formance proved so obnoxious to tlie Commons, 
that by a vote of that house it was burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman. The 
deatli of Mr Blount was extraordinary: on 
the decease of liis wife, to whom he had been 
mucli attached, lie paid liis addresses to her 
sister, a lady of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments, who accepted them with a proviso, 
that the sanction of the church could be ob- 
tained for their espousals, wlien, notwithstand- 
ing the case was drawn up with great penpi- 
cuity and ingemrty of argument by Blount 
iimself, the decision of the divines to whom 
it was submitted was against him. The lady 
abided by it, and Blount shot lumself through 
the head in consequence, August, 1693. llis 
writings have been collected and uriuted by 
Gildon. — Biog. lin'i, 

BLOUNT (I homas) a native of Bordesley, 
Worcestershire, born about the year 1618. 
He was a barrister of the Middle Temple, but 
bis religious opinions (being of a Roman Ca- 
tholic family) prevented his jiraclising. He 
published “ Glossographia,” a dictionary of 
English words derived from the Greek, He- 
brew, &c. in 8vo ; “ A Law' Dictionary,” in fol. 

•* Fragmenta Antiqu. tails,” a record of certain 
feudal tenures, customs of manors, dec, 8vo, 
since republished by Beckwith ; The Art of 
Making Devises,” 4to ; *' Boscobel, or a His- 
tory of the King’s Escape after the Battle of 
Worcester,” 8vo ; “ 'I'he Academy of Elo- 
quence,” 12mo; “The Lamps of the Law 
and the Lights of the Gospel,” 8vo ; “A 
Catholic Almanack,” and two treatises exposing 
the errors of Baker’s Chronicle and Philips’ 
World of Worlds,” folio. He died December 
*6, 1679.— Biog. Brit. 

BLOW (John) an English musician of 
considerable fame, was bom in 1648, at North 
Collingham, Notts, and became one of the : 
first set of children of the Chapel Royal, after j 
tlie Restoration. In 1673 he was appointed | 
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one of tlie gentlenicn of the chapel, and m 
the next year its master. In 1685 he was no* 
minated one of the private musicians to James 
I, and in 1687 almoner and master of the 
choristers at St Paul’s. The degree of doctor 
of music was bestowed on him speciali gratia 
by archbisliop Sancroft ; and on the death of 
Purcell he became organist of Westminster- 
abbey. He died in 1708. It is upon his com- 
positions in church music that the rejmlation 
of Blow is chiefly founded ; and of these Dr 
Burney obsen’es, that several of his choral 
productions are in a bold and granfl style, but 
that he frequently fails in attemj>ts at new 
harmony and modulation. Dr Boyce printed 
three services and ten anthems of his compo- 
sition, and the collections of Dr Tudw^ay and 
Dr Aldrick contain many more. His secular 
comfiositions were collected into a folio volume 
in 1700, under the title of “ Amphion An- 
glicus.” Dr Blow was a man of grave de- 
portment and pure morals, but somewhat too 
conscious of liis own talents. Several of the 
most distinguished musicians of the time were 
his pujiils, and among the rest the celebrated 
Purcell, — Burnpp's Hist, of Music, vol. iii. 

BLUCIIER (GinHAiiAL Lebrecht von) 

! one of the most distinguished generals of mo- 
dem daj's. lie w'as a native of Rostock, born 
1742. At the age of fourteen he entered the 
Sw'odish army, but being taken prisoner ex- 
changed tlie service for that of Prussia, in 
wdiich he continued during the whole of the 
seven years’ war ; at the conclusion of peace 
he quitted the army, but rejoined it soon 
after, and fought under William II during 
several campaigns. In September 1794 he 
was raised to the rank of major-general, and 
was present at the battle of Leystadt. During 
the progress of the French arms in 1802 he 
seized on Eifurt and Mulhausen, and distin- 
guished himself by a masterly retreat through 
Lubec, after the battle of Jena. Tow’ards the 
close of tlie campaign he was compelled to 
surrender prisoner of w’ar, but was soon after- 
wards released in exchange for the duke of 
Belluno. In 1813 he again took a prominent 
pari iu tlie )jostiljtie.s w’hich were then carrying 
on, and was createu a knight of the Russian 
order of St George, for Ins gallantry at Lutzen. 
He also distinguished himself greatly at the 
battles of Kattybacli (where he defeated mar- 
shal IMacdoiiEild) and Leipsig ; and from his 
activity in pursuit of the French army, then in 
full retreat, acquired the a})pellation among 
the troops of “ Marshal Forwards.” On the 
entry of the allied forces into Paris, he w^as 
with difficulty restrained from sacking the city, 
in revenge for tlie conduct of the French at 
Berlin, and accompanied the allied sovereigns 
to London, where he became the object of no 
small popularity and public curiosity. In 1814 
he narrowly escaped with life, having a horse 
shot under him during one of die engagements 
which immediately preceded the battle of 
Waterloo, and a whole squadron of cavalry 
charging over him. On the defeat of die 
French troops on the field above-mentioned, 
to which he mainly contributed as commander- 
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fai-cliief of the Prussian forces, he was created 
prince of Wahlstadt, and honoured with seve- 
ral orders of knighthood. Falling ill at Krih- j 
lowitz in 1819, tlie king of Prussia visited him 
repeatedly during his last sickness, wdiich 
carried him off on the 12th of September in 
that year, at the age of se\ enty-scven. — Gent, 
Mag, 

BLUM (Joachim Chiustiax) a German 
poet of considerable eiuinenco in the last cen- 
tury. lie was a native of Brandenburg, and w'as 
educated at Berlin and I'rankfort on the Oder, 
studying first divinity, and afterwards juris- 
Tudence ; but he abandoned both to devote 
is talents to poetical composition. IIis lyric 
poems, published at Beilmin 176.), have been 
often reprinted. He also wrote idyls, epi- 
grams, an historical drama entitled “ 'I’he 
j)ehverance of Rathenan,” a dictionary of 
German proverbs, &c. He died in 1790, aged 
fifty. — Bii)g. Umv. 

BLLMAUKR (Lewis) a satirical poet, 
who was a native of Steyer in Austria. He 
entered into the order of Jesuits in 1772, 
and after their suppression he was apjiointed 
literary censor at \ iciina and librarian. He 
died in 1798, at the age of forty-four. Hiv 
poems were first publi‘«l)ed in 1782, and re- 
eatedly re{)rinted. He succeeded best in 
road satire and burlcsijue jioetry. His prin- 
cipal production was the .Fiiicid trarested, 
written against the temporal authority of tlu 
pope. — Btog, Tniir, 

BIA^TEAU (Don R^pii ai l) a Theatim 
preacher, bom in 1638 in London, of French 
parents. So great was Ins facility in acipuiing 
languages, that having visited Portugal, he 
was in sit months aide not only to converse 
fluently, hut to preach with elegante in the 
vernacular idiom of the country. After this 
he settled for some time in Pans, and was 
appointed chaplain to Henrietta IMaria, queen 
to Charles I of England, but eventually le- 
turned to Lisbon, where he became an inquisitor 
and a member of tlie Royal Academy of His- 
toiy. He pubJi.sbed a dictionary in Portuguese 
and Latin, in 8 ful. vols. pniited at Coimbra 
between the years 1712-1721, and aftcn^aids 
added a supplement in 2 vols. more, Lisbon, 
1727-1728. He lived to the advanced age of 
ninety -SIX ; Ins death taking place at Lisbon 
in 1734.— i/nd. 

B(MBD1L, or ABOUABOULA, the last 
Moorish king of Grenada. He was the son 
of JMuley Hacem, against whom he revolted 
in 1481, anil took the title of king ; but he 
was soon after attacked by Ferdinand, king of 
Castile and Arragon, who defeated and took 
him prisoner. He was restored to his liberty 
and realm, on condition of acknowledging 
himself a vassal of tlie conqueror. Intestine 
warsaiising in Grenada, the Castilian monarch 
again attempted to beiome master of tlie 
Aloorisli kingdom, and Boabdil, after vainly 
attem])ting to defend hiniHelf, submitted to the 
Spaniards. lit was allowed to retire to Al- 
piixares, a small domain assigned for his resi- 
dence. On leaving Grenada with his family, 
be turned round to take a last view of the 

Bioc. Dict. — No. XVIII, 
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City from a hill at some distance. The recol- 
lection of what he had lost overwhelmed him 
with sorrow, and he could not help shedding 
tears. “ My son,” said his mother Aixa, 
** you have cause to weep like a woman, for 
that throne \^hich you could not defend like a 
man and a king.” The unhappy prince after- 
wards lost his life in battle in Africa, fighting 
for the king of Fez. The conquest of Grenada 
took place in 1491, after tlie Moors had held 
the country 782 years. — Vtiiv. lint, 

BOCCACINO (Boccaccio) an eminent 
painter, was born at Cremona in 1640. His 
works bear a strong resemblance to those of 
Perugino, altho.igh upon the whole inferior. 
He died in 1318. Camilco, son of tlie pre- 
ceding, was born at Cremona in 1811, and 
brought up under Ins father. He is considered 
the greatest genius of the Cremona scliool, and 
in 1 )37 painted the niches m the cupola of 
StSigiSmund so much m the style of Corregio, 
as to excite great surprise and admiration. 
Tins promising artist died in 1316, aged thirty- 
five. — Bruans Dirt, of Paint, and Eng, 
BOCCACCIO (John) one of tlie fathers of 
Italian romance, was descended from a family 
in humble life at CertaJdo in the tenitoryof 
Florence. He was placed by bis father with a 
merchant, wiili whom he travelled for several 
years, but showed so little dispositioi- for com- 
merce, and so decided a turn for letters, that 
his fathei put him to the study of the common 
law, in which he u -elcssly consumed six years 
more, and was finally left at liberty to please 
himself. Hfc then sought instruction in science 
and polite htordture, and commenced an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language. A 
ifnendsh'p whiih he formed with tb“telebrated 
Petiarch, was of great service to him ; and 
smh was the esteem which his various acqui- 
sitions inspired, that Florence honoured him 
with the lights of citizenship, and employed 
him in puljlic business. In 13)3 be w’as sent 
on a mission to pope Innocent \'I at Avignon, 
and afterw'ards resided at the Court of Na- 
ples, wdiere he became enamoured of his Fia- 
metta, whose name be has made the title of 
one of bis woiks. Until 1339, Boccaccio 
seems to have lived with considerable licence, 
and to have employed his pen in poeticrJ woikg 
and other (ompositions of a free kind ; but a 
conference with Petrarcli at Milan, enforced 
by the prediction of some recluse or holy maa 
about this lime, induced him to assume the 
clerical habit, and w’lth it a new line of con- 
duct. lie again visited Naples in 1362, and 
thence went to Venice, and spent three mouths 
with Petrarch. He w^as subsequently sent 
again ambassador to the pope at Avignon, 
and in 1367 in the same character to Rome. 
In 1373 he was appointed to the new’ institu- 
tion of a }‘ubhc lectureship on tlie Comme- 
dia” of Dante at Florence, and died in De- 
cember 1373, at his retirement at Certaldo, 
having sui-vived his fiieiid Petrarch about a 
year. Boccaccio was a voluminous writer both 
m Italian and Latin, and in prose as well as in 
verse. Among bis Latin w'orks are — 1. ** De 
Gcnealogia Deorum S, ” De Montium, Syl- 
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vanim, Fluvioram, &c. nominibus , * 3. De 

Claris Miiliebris 4. ** De casibus Virorum 
et Faniinarum illustrium,” which work was 
translated into English by liydgate ; b. “ Er- 
log.n/’ The Italian poems are — 6. “ La Te- 
seide j” 7. ** 11 Eilastrato 8. “ Amoroso 
Visiont* 9. “ Nimfale Fiesolano JO. 
“ Kime.” His ]>rodurtions in Italian prose 
aie — 11. L’Amorosa Fiametta;” 12. “ H Fi- 
locopo 13. “ Nimfale d'Ameto l4, 
“ ]/Libano;” 15. “ Oiigiie vita et costumi 
di Dante,” 16. “II Corbaceio,” a satire; 
17. “ C’ouimento so])ra la Coniinedia tti 
Dante 18. J1 Decameroiie,” a collection 
of a bandied stories or novels, feigned to liave 
been related in ten days by a company of 
ladies and gentlemen, who b.id retired to a 
country villa, to avoid the ])lagne of 1 loience 
in 13-18. On tins work his modem celebrity 
is chiefly founded ; and it is very curious for 
the striking picture it presents of manners, 
and for the freedom of its same against the 
frauds and liccntiousneBs of priests and monks ; 
even the mysteries of the Catholic religion 
scarcely escape. IMuch of the nan ttive will 
ajjpear fl.il and tiite in the jiresent day , not 
to mention the looseness of the desciiption 
and incident. Several of the stories aie how- 
ever told nith nature and liumour, and the 
language is eminently elegant and puie for the 
peiiod. 'J'his woik has pass< d through innu- 
merable editions, a coj)y of the fiist of which, 
that of A'aldafei iii ii?i, ^^as knocked dow’n 
at the duke of Roxhingh’s sale to the duke of 
]NLirlb<yiough for 2260/. 'I'be ” Teseide” of 
Doccaccio is the oiigiual of the admiiable 
Knight’s 'I'alc of Chaiuei, so magriificently 
modernised hy Diyden ; and the gn'at father 
of English poetry w’as other^^ise iiuuh in- 
dehled to oui Italian. Iloci accio seived the 
cause of letters by procuring cojues of many 
ancient works, and gives hiinscdf the ciedit of 
being the first who Inought Homer and seve- 
ral Greek authors from Greece to 'f'uscany. 
He betpieathed Ins valuable libiaiy to a con- 
vent in Floiente, w’lieie it was long preserv'ed. 
Tirabn^chi, Biofr. Univ. 

liOCf’AGE (AIary Avnb lb Page du) 
a French jioetess of the eighteenth century*. 
Slie was horn at Ihnien in N'ormandy, and 
educated at Paris. She studied the English 
language, and distinguished herself by trans- 
lating into French Pope’s Temple of Fame. 
She also produced a poem, eiiutled “ Le 
Paiadis perdu,” in imitatiop of Milton, and 
finother founded on Gesner’s death of Abel. 
In 17-49 was exhibited with success her tra- 
gedy “ Les Ama/ones.” Tlie year following 
she travelled m England, Holland, and Italy, 
and published an account of her tour iu a se- 
ries of Letters. Her principal w’ork was — 
** La Columhiade,” an epic poem relating to 
the discovery of America, wliich w'as published 
in 1756. She married a rkh financier, wdio 
left her a widow with an ample fortune. 'J’his 
lady w as at one period much connected witli 
Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire, the latter 
of whom WTOts iu her praise# and smiled at her 
t« nrWrntP. She died in 1802, at a very ad- 
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vanced age . — Mrs Thicknessf*s JVHnefn nf 
French Ladies, Niruv, Viet. Hist, 

BOCCALINIfTRAJAN) an Italian satirist 
and politician of the seventeenth century. He 
w’as tlie son of an architect of Carpi, but was 
bom at Loretto. Taking up his residence at 
Rome, he secured by his talents the patronage 
of some of the cardinals ; and having exposed 
liimself to danger by the seventy of his satires, 
personal and jiolitical, he obtained appoint- 
merits to various governments in the ])ope*s 
dominions, and among them to that of Bene- 
vento; liis administration of which did not 
give satisfaction, as several complaints wwe 
prefer! ed against liim. In 1612 he retired to 
Venice, either on this account or to escape 
ih xri^geance of the Spauiaids, wdiose inva- 
sions of the freedom oi Jlfly he had exposed 
in his W'ritings, He died the yeai following, 
ow*ing, as It is reported, to having been har- 
baiously beaten wutb sand- bags by four ruffians, 
w'ho entered his chamber in the morning be- 
fore he had risen. Other accounts assign a 
fever or cholic as the cause of his death. I’he 
wwk by which he is chiefly distinguished ie 
liis Ragguagli di Raniasso,” or new^s from 
Farnassus. It (‘ontains an account of an 
imaginary court of Apollo, in wdiich the god 
is represented as sitting to hear iufomiations, 
complaints, fitc. against vanous persons, w'hose 
actions and writings are freely and not always 
impartially censun*d. A second part, enti- 
tled “ La Segietaiia d’Apollo,” is a continua- 
tion of the same design under anotlier form. 
Bo( calini also wTote commentaries on 'raidtus 
and othc‘i works. — Moron, Tmibosclu, 

BOCCHl ( XtiuMLs) a Bolognese of a 
noble family , w ho devoted himself to the cul- 
tivation of literature in tlie sixteenth century. 
I’he emperor CJharles V made liim count Pala- 
tine. and bestow'ed on him other honours. lie 
became professor of classical leaiiung at Bo- 
logna, wheie he founded an academy, deno- 
minated “ Bocchiale e F>matena,” and he set 
uji a printing office in liis ow'n house. 'I'he 
s(>nato of Bologna gave him the office of liisto- 
nograjiher of tJiat ciiy ; in writing the histoiy 
of wdiith he ajipears to have been engaged- 
Among his pulihshed works aie — “ Apologia 
iiiPlautum,” and l.atin poems, some of wliic.w 
are in Gruten’s “ Deliciiu Poetarum Latino- 
rum,” — Btog. Univ. 

BOCCONE (^Pate) an ingenious writer on 
natural history. He was a native of Palermo, 
and travelled when young in various parts of 
I’uropp, After liaving been botanist to the 
duke of Tuscany, he at length, in 1682, en- 
tered a ("istcrcian monastery at Florence, on 
whicli occasion he took tlie name of Sylvius, 
He continued to jiursue with ardour his scien* 
tific researches, the most curious of which re- 
late to corals and other marine zoophytes. He 
died in a monastery of his order at Palermo 
in 1701. His W'orks, which are numerous, 
contain descrijitions of newly-discoverec 
plants ; the knowledge of which he probabb 
often derived from his correspondents, as .Tus 
sieu taxes him witli plagiarism. His observa 
tions on natural history were published i 
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French at Amaterdain in 1674, and also in 
Dutch in 1744. — Biog, Univ, Gromwii BibL 
Animalis et Lapidei, Halleri BibL 

Botan, 

BOCH or BOCIIIUS (John) a Flemish 
\4Titer of the sixteenth century, distint^uished 
for his compositions in Latin verse. He went 
to Rome with cardinal Kad/ivil, and studied 
divinity under Bellarmine. I’ravelhng after- 
wards into Poland, Livonia, and Russia, he 
narrowly escaped losin{j his feet by the seve- 
rity of the frost on his way to IMost ow. (In 
his return to the Netherlands lie was made 
secietary to the town -house of Antwerp. He 
died in 1609, a»ed fifty-four. 'I’he jiooms of 
Bock, consibtinj; of heroics, elej^ies, epi^^rams, 
&c. were printed at Cologne in 1 (>15. He has 
been styled the Belgic Virgil. He likewise wrote 
oidtioiis and other works in L.iiin ]>iosp. His 
son, who died young, was the author of some 
poetical pieces, published with those of the 
father. — Baxtlp. Morrri, 

BOCH A II r (Samui l) a learned divine and 
general scholar, who was a native of Rouen 
in Normandy. His fatlier -was a Piotestaiit 
minister, and his mother was the sister of 
I*eter du JMoulin. He studied under Thomas 
l^einpster at J'aris, and afti'rwaids at Sedan 
and Sauniur. He then came to England, and 
continued his studies atOxfoid, whence going 
to Leyden ho ajijilied himself particularly to 
Oiiental leaniing, under Erpenius a* d l^udolf, 
and there completed his education. Retuni- 
ing to Ins native country, he became minister 
at Caen, where he distinguished himself in a 
theological disputation with Father Veron. 
He had as a pupil the eail of Roscommon, 
afterwards eminent as a jioet. In 1 6.>2 he was 
invited by queen Chnstina to Sweden, whither 
he went in company with liis learned country- 
man Huet. J'he talents of Bochart did not 
obtain at the Swedish ( ourt so nan h resjiect as 
he deserved. Chiistiiia sonietiiiic’s amusc'd 
herself with attempts to disconcert him. On 
one occasion slie is said to have insisted on his 
performing, before a number of persons, a solo 
on the violin, with which instrument he was 
utterly unacquainted. She had however pre- 
viously been told by some mischievous cour- 
tier, that Bochart was a skilful musician. He 
returned home the year following, uhen he 
was admitted a member of the Acadciny of 
Caen. He died of apoplexy, while engaged 
in the Academy in a public discussion wnth his 
friend Huet, May 16, 1667, at the age of 
sixty-eight. The circumstances of his deatli 
gave rise to the following epitaph : 

“ Scilicet ham cuique est data sors sequissima, 
tails 

IJt sit Mors, qualis vita peracta fuit. 
Musarum in g^emio teneris qui vixit ab annis 
Musarum in gremio debuit ille mori.” 

To him it was appointed, bp an equal lot, that 
his death should resemble his lije. He, who 
from his tender years had lived in the bosom 
of the Muses, ought also in the bosom of the 
Muses to die,*^ I 

The works of Bochart relate principally (o 
Biblical literature Hia •• Phaleg et Canaan ; | 
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seu Geographia Sacra,” 1646, displays a gpreat 
deal of learned research, relative to the earli* 
est portions of ancient history. He also 
wrote an account of the various kinds of ani- 
mals mentioned in Scri])tuTe, published in 
London in 166.‘>, under the title of “ Ilierozi- 
coii,” and several times rejii-inted ; an edition 
by Rosenmuller in 3 vols. 4to, Leipsic 1793- 
1799, is much enlarged and improved. — Baqle. 
Mover i. 

BOCK or LE BOUCQ (Teuome) a celc- 
brated German botanist, wlio lived in the six- 
teentli century, and was one of the principal 
restorers of that science on the revival of let- 
ters, He is more commonly know n under the 
name of 'fragus, which is a Greek translation 
of his projier afipellation. He was bom at 
Ilcidesbach in 1498, and after acquiring a 
kiiowleiige of the ancient languages, betamo 
a schoolmaster at D«*u\-l*outs, and subse- 
quently a physKian. Having cmbiaccJ the 
doctrines of Luther, he adopted the clerical 
profession among the reformers, and lesided at 
Hornbacli, wliere he died in I >51, lie was 
the fiist modern botanist who atti'iiiptcd to 
ai quire a knowledge of jJants by collecting 
and compaiing llieni with the desciiptioiis of 
the ancients, 'i'ln; first work which he jiub- 
Iishcd was entitled “ New-Kro’uter-Buch,” 
1. e. a new herbal of plants growing in Ger- 
many, l.>39, folio. He afterwards jiroduced a 
woik tianslateii into Latin by K^ber, under 
the following title — Hieronynii IVagi, de 
Stiipium, maxime earum (pia* in Geimania 
nostra nascnntui, 6cr. hbii tres,” Strasburg, 
1.552, 4to, with .hOH figures. Bock was the 
first who atti'iiipted a nutuial method of l>ota- 
nical airangcmcnt ; and though his scheme is 
necessaiily veiy impeifect, it shows the extent 
of his view's and the originality of his genius. 
Plumier has conseciated to his memory a genus 
of plants of the Kujihorbium family, to which 
he has given the name of “ Tragra.” — Biog* 
Unn • 

BCX^KHGRST (John ran) an eminent 
painter, born at Munster in Germany, in 1610, 
liis family, which w’as very respectable, sub- 
sequently settled at Antwerp, w’here he became 
a pupil of Jacob .lordaens. He took Vandyck 
for his model, and some of his pictures are so 
mui h in the style of that admired painter, that 
they may easily be mistaken for his w’orks. 
Like Vandyck he also excelled as a portrait 
paintei, and is only inferior to him in that de- 
partment. — Bwg, Diet, of Paint, and Eng. 

BODE (CiiuisTOPHEii Aiicjvstus) a learn- 
ed German critic of the last century. He stu- 
died at Halle and Leipsic, and became emi- 
nent for his acquaintance wntii the Ojiental 
languages, having such a taste for that kind of 
literature, that he gained a knowledge of the 
Turkish, Armenian, and Coptic tongues with- 
out the assistance of a master. Ho was pro- 
fessor of the Oriental langiiages, and afterwards 
of i)hilosophy at Helinstadt, where he died in 
1796, aged seventy-four. Ilih ]>nncipal pub- 
lications are an edition of the New' I’estameut 
in Ethiopic ; of St Matthews’s gospel in Ara- 
bic : and of all the evangelists in Persian. He 
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alflo wrote criticisms on tLe Greek Testament 
of Bengal. — Biog. Univ. 

BODK (John Joachim Chbistopheii) a 
native of Berlin, who was originally a mubician 
in a Hanoverian regiment, afterwards a book- 
seller at Hamburgh, and at length privy-conn- 
sellor to the landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt. 
He died at Weimar in 171)3. His classical 
translations of the works of Montaigne, Field- 
ing, Sterne, and Goldsmith, obtained him 
much reputation among the German literati. 
He also wTote against the Freemasons. — Aouv. 
Diet. Hist, 

BODIN (John) a French lawyer, who dis- 
tinguished himself by his wni tings in the bix- 
teenth century. He was a native of Angers, 
and w’as educated at Toulouse, where he de- 
livered lectures on law. He then removed to 
Paris and practised as an advocate, but with 
so little success, that he afterwaids devoted 
his time cliiefly to letters and politics. Ills 
first work was an elegant tianslation in Latin 
verse, of tlie “ Cymrgiticon” of Oppian. In 
1566 he published “JMethodus ad fadleiu His- 
toriarum cogmtionem,’^ containing directions 
for studying history. 'Jins was followed i-i 
1568 by a dissertation on money ; after which 
appeared his great w’oik “ Livi(‘s de la Ile- 
publnjue,” folio, 1576. 'J lie historian 'Thua- 
uus beais testimony to the vaiiniis and jiio- 
tound l(*arnirig exhibited in ibis pioduction , 
and Gabriel ^'uude, in bis*' llibhogiapbia l^oli 
tica,” IS almost romantic in bis jtraises of this 
hook and its author. It obtained for him a 
juigh reputation throughout Kurope, and has 
oeen repeatedly pnuted, and translated into 
Latin and Knghsh. lu 1578 ht published a 
tabular view of legal science, entitled Juiis 
universi distributio.” He also wrote a treatise 
called “Demonomanie des Sorciers,*’ 1579, 
4to, of which there is an English translation. 
It W’as intended as an ausw’er to a w’ork of 
Wierus against witchcraft. Bodin, who sup- 
ported the populai creed on this subject, was 
justly rewarded by incurring the sus]iicioii of 
bemg himself a magician. He w’as at one time 
xn favour at the court of Henry III, but his 
patriotic conduct in an assembly of the states 
general at Blois, to which he belonged, having 
given offence, he accepted an offer from the 
duke of Alenyor, the king’s brothc^r, to accom- 
pany him to the Netherlands, of which he w'as 
governor, and he aftei wards visited England 
wdlh that prince, who came hither as a suitor 
to queen Elizabeth. After the death of the 
duke in 1585, Bodin returned to Laoii, where 
he had previously resided, and there exercised 
with great integrity the office of chief magi- 
strate. He died of the plague in 1696, at die 
age of sixty- six. — Bayle. Moreri. 

BODLEY (Sir Thomas) the founder of tlie 
Bodleian library at Oxford. He was bom at 
Exeter in 1D44, and educated partly at Geneva, 
whither his parents, who were Protestants, 
Jiad retired in the reign of queen Mary. 
On tlie accession of Elizabeth they returned 
home, and he completed his studies at Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford. He afterwards became 
a fellow of Merton college, read lectures on 
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the Greek language and philosophy ; and In 
1569 he was chosen one of the proctors, 
and subsequently public orator. He went 
to the Continent in 1576, and spent four 
years in travelling. In 1583 he had tie 
office of gentleman-usher to the queen, and 
two years afterwards he married a wudow 
lady of Bristol, who brought him a handsome 
fortune. He was then employed in various 
embassies to Denmark, Germany, France, and 
Holland. In 1597 he came home, and de- 
clining all further concern with afidirs of state, 
he dedicated the remainder of his life to the 
re-establishment and augmentation of the pub- 
lic library at Oxford, winch has attached a 
permanent celebrity to his name. Richard 
de Bury bishop of Durham, and afterwards 
i'homas Cobham bishop of Worcester, in the 
fourteenth century are said to have set up 
libraries for geneial use at Oxford ; but Hum- 
phrey duke of Gloucester, in tlu following 
century, founded a library over the divinity- 
school stored with all the learning of tlie age. 
'This institution having fallen into decay, and 
its literary treasures being dispersed, Bodley 
formerl the noble design to repair and refur- 
nish it. liiis he accomplished, procuring 
books and manuscripts himself both at home 
and abroad, at a great expense, and by his in- 
fluence and persuasions inducing his friends and 
acquaintance to assist in Ins undertaking. Sir 
Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Savile, and 'I'homas 
Allen, the mathematician, were among the 
jirincipal contributors on tins occasion. 'The 
library w'as so mucii augmented, that Sir 
iiiomas Bodley, w ho w’as knighted at the ac- 
lessum of James I, w'as induced to erect an 
additional structure for the reception of the in- 
creasing quantity of valuable books and ma- 
nuscripts. I’he firsi stone of this new founda- 
Uon was laid July 1 9th 1610; but it was 
not comjileted till after the death of the foun- 
der, which happened January 18ih, 1612. 
He died in Loudon, and w’as interred in the 
chapel of JMerion college in the university, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 
He bequeathed nearly the w'liole of his pro- 
jierty to the support and augmentation of the 
library, which has been so much enriched by 
subsequent benefactions, that it is at present 
one of the most magnificent institutions of the 
kind in Europe, 'J’homas llearne published 
at London in 1703, a volume entitled “ Rcli- 
qui;e Bodleiana;,” containing the life of Sir T. 
Bodley, wntten by bimself m 1609, the first 
draft of his statutes for his library, and a 
collection of bis letters. — Biog, Brit, Patn- 
leris Antiquities of Oxjord University. 

BODMER (John Jacob) a German poet of 
eminence in the last century. He was bom 
at Griefenberg near Zurich, in 1698, and was 
educated at Zurich for the ministry ; but this 
did not suit his inclination, and on his return 
from college in 1717 he was sent to Bergamo 
in Italy, in a mercantile situation. His strong 
passion for literature preventing him from at- 
tending to the duties expected from him, he was 
dismissed, and removing to Zurich he gave a 
course of lectures on history, and afterwards 
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obtained a coUejge tutorsbip in chat depart- 1 
menu He now devoted himself entirely to ' 
letters, and produced a great many valuable | 
works. In conjunction with his friend Biei- 
tinger, he published a paper in imitation of 
the Spectator, and contributed much to the 
improvement of the literary taste of his coun- 
trymen. He w'as nearly fifty before he had 
published any thing, when he seemed all at 
once to be seized witli a kind of melromania. 
He translated Milton's Paradise Lost, and 
also wrote an imitation of it : he likewise trans- 
lated into German hexameters tlie Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the Rape of Helen, the Rape of Euro- 
pa, and the Argonautics of Apollonius Rho- 
dms ; but tlie best known of his w'orks is an 
epic poem, entitled Noah, in a similar style to 
Gesiier's death of Abel, and which like that 
has been translated into English. He died in 
1783, leaving unfinished another epic poem on 
the discovery of America by Columbus ; and 
a history of the German language, likewise 
not completed . — Bwg Univ, Monthly Mag, 
vol. xlviii. 

BODONI (John Baptist) an Italian prin- 
ter settled at Parma, wdio distinguished him- 
self by the beauty and accuracy of the publica- 
tions which issued from his ])ress, including 
•ome fine editions of the Greek classics. 
Shortly after his death in 1818, aj)peaied a 
most magnificent work in H vols. 4to, entitled 
** Manuals 'rijiografico,** containing spetimens 
of the vast collection of types which had be- 
longed to this celebrated typographer, toge- 
ther with his portrait. — Biog. Univ, 

BOECEor BOETIIIGS (IIecior) a famous 
Scottish historian, a native of Dundee, who 
studied at Aberdeen and afterwrards at Paris. 
On the foundation of the King’s college by 
Elpbinston bishop of Aberdeen in that city, 
Boece w^as invited from Paris to become prin- 
cipal of the new establishment. On the death 
of the bishop in 151 1, Boece wrote his life, 
together with tliose of the preceding bishops of 
Aberdeen, in J^atiu, Paris, 15ii2, 4to. lie 
then undertook tlie history of Scotland, toge- 
ther with a topographical description of the 
country. This work, wdin li is full of legendary 
tales, but composed in elegant Latin, w’as first 
published in 1526. The author is supposed to 
have made subsequent additions, bringing the 
nanative down to near the time of liis death, 
which is said to have happened about 
1550. — Mackenzie' i Lwe$ of Scott Writers, 
Biog, Brit, 

BOECLER (John IlENR\)a German phi- 
lologist, w'lio was bom at Cronbeim in Fran- 
conia, in 1610. He became professor of rhe- 
toric at Strasburgli, wdience be was invited by 
Christina to Sweden, and a[)pointed to a pro- 
fessorship in the university of I’psal, and to 
the office of royal liistoriographer. Ill health 
induced him to return to Germany, and he 
was made professor of history at Strasburgli. 
He was nominated counsellor by tiie elector of 
Meiitz, and by the emperor Ferdinand 111, 
and he had a pension from Louis XIV. He 
died in 1692. His works consist of aunota- 
lions on several of the Greek and Latin clas- 
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sics, and treatises on law, Listoiy, and biblio* 
graphy..— Moreri. Aoiu’. Diet, Hist, 

BOLHMEN or BEIIMEN (JAcoB)aGer* 
man mystic or fanatic of tlie seventeenth cen- 
tury, whose nonsensical writings procured him 
a vast number of admirers, and a considera- 
rable degree of celebrity. lie was a native of 
Upper Lusatia, and was by trade a shoemaker, 
lie seems to have devoted all the time he 
could spare to reading the w’orks of J*aracel- 
sus, and others ol a similar debcri])tioii. After 
having, as he piofessed, been seized with re- 
ligious trances, in wdiicli he was favoni ed with 
supernatural revelations, he ])ublislied in 1612 
a treatise, entitled ** Auiora, or the Rising of 
the Sun.” This wrork attiai ted the censure of 
a clergyman at Goilitz, and the eflorts lie 
made to get the book sn])pressed, only excited 
the cuiiosity of the ])ublic, and raist d 2 ,reju- 
dices in favour of Boehmen, who afterw’ards 
produced a inultiiude of siinilar publu ations. 
He died in 1621. The Rev. William Law, 
author of “ A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life,” was so zealous an admirer of tins 
incomprcbenMble fanatic, that he published an 
English edition of his w'oiks in 2 vols, 4to. — 
Aikin's G, Bwg, 

B( )ER 1 1 A A VE ( 11 1 HAT A N ) one of the most 
celebrated physic lans of modern times. He 
was the son of James Boeibaave, iniuiste^ of 
Voorhout, near Leyden, wJiere he was born m 
1668. He w'as designed for his father’s pro- 
fession, and Ins jneJiminary studies w'ere all 
directed to tlie attammeut of such knowledge 
as might qualify him for it. When about 
twelve years old, he was afflicted w^th an ob- 
stinate ulcer in the thigh, and finding no rt.ief 
from the treatment of surgical pra/ titioners, he 
is said to have undertaken the cure of it him- 
self, and accomplished it by fomentations of 
salt and wnne. This im ideiit is supposed to 
have given him an inclination for the study of 
medicine. How'ever, ho continued for some 
years longer to apply himself to divinity. In 
his iouiteenth yeai he was placed in the public 
school at J,e>clen, in which he distinguished 
himself by his talents and industry. About 
this tune his father died, leaving him but slen- 
deily provided for; tins did not how’ever 
check his ardour for study. He became a 
student at the university, where he acquired a 
knowledge of Oiieiital literature, divinity, na- 
tural philosophy, and mathematics. Having 
gone tl>»'ough an academical course of learn- 
ing in 1690, he took his first degree in philo- 
sophy. His j>atnmony having betm spent in 
his education, he now began to read mathema- 
tical lectures to the younger students, as a 
means of supporting himself. Iliis w'as the 
occasion of his intioduction to John Vanden- 
burg, burgomaster of J-/eyden, who obtained 
for him some literary employment, and who 
also persuaded him to give w’ay to his inclina- 
tion, ill joining to Ins other pursuits the study 
of the medical sciences. He took fins advice, 
and after having l)> his owm industry made 
himself acquainted aviUj tlie w»ntiiigs of tlie 
most eminent jdiysicians, from Hippocrates to 
Sydenham, and also obtained a knowledge of 
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anatomy, rhimuBtry, and botany, lie went to 
tfce university of Harderwick in Guelderland, 
and there took the degree of MD. in 1693. It 
was his intention to have united the medical 
and clexical professions ; but on his return to 
Leyden, he found a malicious report had been 
circulated that he had adopted the doctrines 
of Spinoza, winch proved an obstocle to his 
entering into the ministry. Constrained to 
depend on pliysic for his Buj)port, he began to 
practice at first with limited success ; but his 
reputation gradually extending, he ultimately 
attained the very highest rank in his profes- 
sion. In 1 70 1 , on the deatli of professor Di e- 
lincourt, he gave lectures at the university on 
the principles of physic ; and at tlie solicita- 
tion of the students, he also lectured on che- 
mistry. His merit becoming known, he re- 
ceived an invitation in 1703 to accept the pro- 
fessorsliip of medicine at Groningen, which he 
declined, and the governors of the university 
of l^yden immed lately increased his salary, 
and promised him the first medical chair 
which should become vacant. On tlie death 
of Dr llotten he consequently succeeded him 
as professor of physic and botany, and raised 
the credit of the university to the utmost de- 
gree as a school of medical knowledge. Stu- 
dents from all parts of Europe Hocked thitlier, 
particularly from England and Germany ; and 
his doctrines obtained sucb a gciieial ascend- 
ancy, that scarcely any other theories than his 
were heard of for more tlian half a century. 
In 1714 he was advanced to the dignity of 
rector of the university, having just before 
succeeded Bidloo as professor of the practice 
of physic. In 1718 he added to his other 
offices that of professor ofthemistry, jiei form- 
ing with tlie greatest assiduity and success the 
various duties which devolved on him, as w'ell 
as those arising from his very extensive j>rac- 
tice as a physician. He was not only consulted 
by patients from neiglibouring countries, but 
his fame brought him ap])lications from tlie 
European settlements in the East Indies. Jt 
is even related that a Chinese man dann, wish- 
ing for Ins advice, wrote a letter, addressed 
** To the illustrious Boerhaave, Physician in 
Europe,” which was safely delivered. He 
was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and a fellow of the Boyal 
Society of l.oiidon, to both which learned bo- 
dies he communicated his cheiiucal discove- 
ries. In 1722 he was seized with a severe at- 
tack of rheumatic gout, which w^as of long 
continuance, and seems to have much im- 
paired his constitution. The weakness of his 
health induced him in 1729 to resign the pro- 
fessorships of botany and chemistry ; and 
from that time he led a less active life, un- 
bending his imnd at a country-house near 
Leyden, where he had a botanical garden, 
wluch he amused himself in cultivating. About 
the xniddle of the year 1737 he perceived the 
approaches of a disease of the chest, which 
was probably dropsical, under wliich he la- 
boured for nearly a year and a half, when it 
proved fatal September 23, 1738. He was 
interred in the church of St Peter at Leyden, 
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w'here a monument was erected, with the fol- 
lowing simply elegant inscription : — Salu- 
iiFERO Boerhaavii Genio Sacrum.” He 
married September 17, 1710, Mary Drolen- 
veaux, the daughter of a Burgomaster of Ley- 
den, by whom he had four children, one only 
of whom, a daughter, survived him. I’he 
character of Boerhaave, as a man of science, 
dej'ends chiefly on his industry in collecting, 
and liis ingenuity in arranging the ideas of 
others. His medical system w^as founded, 
though not exclusively, on the mathematical 
principles of Bellini and JMcairne. He too 
often reasons on the nature of living bodies 
from data derived from the properties of inani- 
mate substances, and he lays too much stress 
on supposed changes in the state of tlie animal 
fluids. But his theory was so lonsistpiit 
throughout, and so sujK'rior to those of pre- 
ceding writers, that it was more generally re- 
ceived than any since the time of C^alen. His 
principal treatise's on medicine are — ** Insti- 
tutiones IMedica-,” 8vo, and “ Aphorismi de 
cognoscendis et (‘urandis Morbis of both 
which there have been numerous editions and 
translations, and on the latter of which there 
is an ani})le commentary by baron \"on Swieten, 
well know’n to medical students. In ciicm.stry, 
as in medicine, Boerhaave only methodized 
and improved the previously discovered ele- 
ments of the science ; hut lie has the merit 
of having banislied from his pages the mystical 
jargon of the alchemists, and he treated his 
subject w’ltli perspicuity and elegance. His 
great w'ork, “ Elementa Chemic.v,” 2 vols. 
4to, has b(*en repeatedly printed, translated, 
and abridged ; and before the fall of the 
phlogistic theory, it was considered as a stand- 
ard book Botany w^as a favourite pursuit of 
Boerhaave. His principal works relating to it 
are methodical catalogues of the jilants in the 
university garden of i.eyden . — Life hif Dr, 
Johnson. Hutchinson s Hiog. Med. Allan's 
G, JitOiT, 

BOERNER (CiiiiisTiAN FuroiRic) pro- 
fessor of theology at Leijizic. I le w’as lioni at 
Dresden in 108.3, studied at Lcijiric and Wit- 
tenberg, and alter travelling iii England and 
Holland, returned to Leipzic, where he died 
in 175.3. His erudition was prodigious, and 
his abilities were jinncipally devoU'd to the 
explanation of the sacred wiitiugs, and the 
study of ecclesiastical history. He wrote a 
vast number of treatises and disputations, the 
most important of which are — “ De exulibus 
Grajcis iisdemque litteraruin in Italia instaura- 
toribus,” 1750, 8vo ; “ De Ortu atque Pro- 
gressu Philosophia* Moialis,” 1707; “ De 
Socrate, singular! honi etliici exemplo “ ]:)e 
Actis Lutheri;” ** Institutioues 'J'hcologi® 
symbolic®,” 1751, 4to; “ Disputationes Sa- 
cra*,” 1752. He also published an improved 
edition of the “ Bibliotlieca Sacra,” of Father 
Le Long. Cjikis/iian Frederic Boerner, 
his son, was a physician at Wolfenbutiel, and 
the author of ** Traite pratique de l*Ona« 
nisme,” Leipzic, 1775, 8vo. — Frederic 
Boerner, another son, also a physician, died 
in 1761, He wrote ** Relationes de libxis 
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Medicophyncis axitiquis, raris, &c.’* Witten- 
berg, 1756, 8vo, and other learned works ; 
and he was the principal compiler of ‘‘No- 
tices sur la Vie et les Merits des Medicine et 
des Naturalistes vivants les plus Distingu4s.’* 

3 vols. 8vo, 1748-1764, 

BOETHIUS (Anicius Manlius Torqua- 
Tus Severinus) the last distinguished philo- 
sopher of ancient Home. He was descended 
from the noble and wealthy Aniciaii family, 
and was bom about Al). 470. He is sup- 
posed to have been educated at Athens, and 
was certainly intimately acquainted with the 
principles of the Grecian pliilosojihers, espo 
dally Aristotle and Plato. He was of the 
Chnstian religion, and is said to have first ap- 
plied scholastic philosophy to the service of 
Christian theology , and he defended the or- 
thodox doctrine of the Tiinity in his treatise, 
De Unitate et Uno,” against the opinions of 
Eutychius, Arius, and Nestorius. He ob- 
tained great honours in the state, having been 
decorated with the consular title in ,510; and 
he was also created patrician, and held the 
post of master of the offices. He married the 
daughter of the yiatrician Symmachus, and two 
of l)is sons were consuls together in .522. 
Thus far prosperous in the circumstances of 
his life, his future fate and death were particu- 
larly disastrous. Theodonc, king of the Os- 
trogoths, who then governed Italy, listened to 
accusations against Boethius, who was chai «ied 
with a treasonable correspondence with .lustin, 
emperor of the East. The philosopher was 
imprisoned in the tower of Pavia, and the 
senate passed on him the sentence of confis- 
cation and the punishment of death, which he 
suffered in prison, it is not precisely known in 
what manner, AT). 526. While under confine- 
ment, Boethius composed his celebrated w’ork, 
entitled “ De Consolatione Philobophia?.” It 
is written in the form of a dialogue between 
the author and the genius of philosojdiy, in 
various sections, each consisting of prose and 
verse. I'he topics of consolation are uniformly 
drawn from heathen philosophy, and the sen- 
timents are noble and elevated. Few woiks 
have undergone so many editions, and it has 
been translated into all cultivated languages, 
lliere are two versions by British sovereigns ; 
one in Anglo-Saxon by Alfred the Great, and 
an English translation by queen Elizabeth. — 
Tirahoschi. Aikin^s 

BOETTCHER. (.Tohn Frideric) the in- 
ventor of the Dresden porcelain. He was a 
native of Voigtland, and being placed with an 
apothecary at Berlin, he employed himself in 
studying alchemy. He w’as obliged to fiee 
from that city in consequence of a report tliat 
he had discovered the philosojihei s s* ,n-. 
He went to Saxony, and Frederic Augustus, 
the elector and king of Poland, sent for him 
to Dresden, to inquire whether it w’ere true 
that he could make gold. Boettcher answered 
that he could not; but the king perhaps sup- 
posing him to be possessed of some valuable 
secret, shut him up in the castle of Konig- 
fteini and commanded him to search for the 
grand ueret. In the course of his operations 
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Boettcher was so fortunate as to discover the 
method of making that beautiful kind of por- 
celain, called Saxon or Dresden china. He is 
said to have made the discovery in 1702 or 
170.S ; and in 1710 a large manufactory was 
established at Meissen, it having been pre- 
viously made at Dresden. Boettcher, who 
was ennobled by the king, continued to occupy 
himself in the imjirovement of liis mventiou 
till his death, which haiipeued Maich 14, 
1719. — Ihflg, Lhtn', 

BOGAN (ZAriiAU\)an English divine, a 
native of Devonslure, born at Little Hcmji- 
stone in that county in 1625. He received 
his education at Oxford, having entered at 
Alban Hall, which society he cjuitted for a 
fellowship at Corpus Christi. He left behind 
him a learned treatise on the jihiaseology of 
flomer compared with that of the Old 'I esta- 
ment, entitled “ Homerus \Mth 

another annexed, “ Hesiodus 
])Tinted together in 8vo, 16.58. His other 
writings are — “ A Help to Prayer,” 12ino; 
“ A \'iew of the 'Threats and i^unisliments de- 
nounced m Scrii'.ture,” 8vo ; a supplement to 
the “ Arclneologiai Attica*,” of F. Rous, 4-to, 
and * IMeditations on the Alirth of a Clinsliau 
Life.” He died young, from the effects of loo 
much a])plication and a sedentary life in 1 659. 
Btog, lint, 

BOHN (John) a German physical!, who 
distinguished himself by some ingenious writ- 
ings on medical scheme. He was a native of 
Leipzic, and after studying at .lena, and tra- 
velling in England, France, and Switzerland, 
he took the degree of MD. in the un.^ersiiy of 
his native city, and in 1668 became profesi. ir 
of anatomy tiiere. He w'as subsequently ap- 
pointed public physician, and obtained the 
professorship of therapeutics. He died in 
1719, aged seventy-eight, Bohn wa» well 
acipiainted ^^ith aiidtoiny and chemistry, and 
deserves notice for his lesearches on the che- 
mic’al composition of bones ; and as a medical 
practitioner for recommending the use of calo- 
mel in the small-jiox, in a tract ])ublished so 
early as 1(579. His pniicijial works are — 
“ Circulus Anatomico-physiologiciis, sive a-co- 
nomid Corporis Aniinalis,” 1080, 4to; “ De 
Alcali et Acidi iiisuflirientia ad I’rmcipia Cor- 
poruin, Ac.” 1681 ; “ De Oftcia M«*dici du- 
plici, Clinico at Forensi,” 1704, 4to. — Moi'eri, 
lialieri Ihbl. Anatom, et Medico- Prarl. 

BOH^IN (Edmunu) a native of Ringsfield, 
Suffolk, who fiourished as a wniler of some note 
about the time of the Revolution. He was a 
member of Queen’s college, Cambridge, but 
quitted the university abruptly without taking 
a d<*gree, on tlie breaking out of the plague 
tlieie in 166i5, and entcTcd at the 'J'<*ini>le. In 
1675 he took out his dedmus as a magistrate 
for the county of Suffolk, but having rendered 
himself obnoxious to James 11 by his princi- 
ples, that monarch leinovcd him from the 
commission of the peace. On the accession 
of Wilham and Mary however, Ins name wan 
replaced upon the roll. His works consist of 
“ A Defence of King Charles H’s DecUra 
tion,” 4to ; another of sir R. Fib '**- against 
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Algernon and a preface to tbe fonner 

author’s “ Patnarcha,” in 8vo ; two dictiona- 
ries, one “ Geographical,” in 8vo, the other 
" Historical, Geographical, and PoUical,” in 
folio; “ The Justice of Peace’s Calling,” 
8vo ; a ** History of the Desertion,” &c. 8vo, 
1689 ; “ A Life of Bishop Jewel,” and a 
“ Character of Queen Elizabeth,” both in 
Bvo. He also WTOte a treatise on the doctrine 
of passive obedience in 4to, and translated 
Puffendorf’s " Germany,” “ SJcidan’s History 
of the Bcformation,” and VVheare’s “ Mode 
of Heading History.” He sundved till the 
reign of queen Anne. — Bing. Brit. 

BOlAlllK) (Matt to Maui a) count of 
Scand'ano, an Italian poet, was bom at Eratta 
near Ferrara, in 14.S0. He was educated at 
the university in that city, and was made 
governor of Beggio in the Milanese by duke 
Hercules I, nhere he died in 1496. He was 
author of some bucolic poetry in tlie Latin lan- 
guage, and of some Italian sonnets, pnnted at 
lleggio 1494. He likewise translated Hero- 
dotus and Apuleius into Italian, and comjio&ed 
a comedy called ** 'J imon,” from one of tlie 
dialogues of Lucian. 'J’be work however by 
which he is now < liiefly renieinbered is the 
** Orlando Inamorato,” the first of tbe sin- 
gular poems whicii, to the form of tlie ancient 
epic, add the cxtraiagance of chivalric ro- 
mance. The style of Boiardo is rude, and his 
versification constrained, but he exhibits much 
variety and fervour of invention, and great 
liveliness of imagery. It has been modernized | 
by Bend, whose work has nearly superseded 
tlie original ; the best edition of which is that 
of Venice in 15 i4. It need scarcely be added, 
that the ** Orlando Furioso” of Ario.->to is pro- 
perly a continuation of the poem of Bniardo. 
Tiraboschi, Moieri, 

BOILEAXJ (Ginnis) the elder brother of 
Boileau Despreaux, born 1631. He was a man 
of consideraide talent and a lively wit, and 
though, perhaps from a jealousy of his success, 
ht first on bad terms with bis brother, whose 
enemies, Chapelin and Cotin, w^ere his bosom 
friends, yet a reconciliation at length took 
place. He translated the ** Epictetus” of 
Arrian, printed at Paris in 16.55 ; ** Diogenes 
Laertius,” ii two 12mo vols, 1668 ; and wrote 
two pamphiets against Costar and Menage. 
He died m 1669, and a collection of his jiost- 
humous works appeared tlie year following. — 
Biog, Univ 

BOILEAU (Jaques) a brother of the same 
family, eminent for his learning and abilities. 
He was boni in 1635, took bis degree of divi- 
nity at the university of Paris in 1662, and 
was made a doctor of the Sorbonne. In 1667 
he became, through the patronage of Gendrin, 
nrchbishop of Sens, dean and grand vicar in 
that cathedral, and in 1694 obtained a canonry 
In die Sainte Chapelle at Paris, from the king. 
He was the autlior of various publications, 
Bome on singular subjects, but all written in 
Latin, lest, as he said, ” the bishops should 
condemn them.” De l/>lme has published an 
English translation of his ” Historia Flagel- 
lantinm,” ratten against the FlagaUaots, 
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which attracted much notice. He also wro^e 
a work trenching much upon the rights of 
episcopacy, entitled, “ De antiqua jure IVes- 
byterorum in Hegimine Ecclesiastico,” and a 
long list of controversial treatises, now con- 
signed to oblivion. He hated the Jesuits as 
much as his brother Nicholas, and a saying 
of his has been preserved, that “ tliey extend- 
ed the creed and abridged the decalogue.” 
He died August 1, 1716. — Ibid, 

BOlLEAll (NinioT.As) sieur Despreaux. 
Tins cmineut French poet war the youngest 
son of Gilles Boileau, register of tlie parlia- 
! ment of Paris. He was born at Crone near 
Pans, in 16.36. and is said to have undergone 
an operation for the stone at eiglit years of 
age, although some accounts place the neces- 
sity of surgical aid to an unlucky accident, 
j In his youtl' h*‘ vras deemed a dull and unin- 
teresting t’nild ; but while thus regarded, he 
w'as acquinng a taste for polite literature, 
that totally unfitted liim for the laborious 
profession of the law, for w liich his father de- 
signed him. Being jilaced with a relation, an 
eminent member of the long robe, his aversion 
and indifference soon disgusted bis teacher, 
and liciiig sent home as a confirmed dunce, 
he was set down to study scholastic divinity. 
'I'his pursuit he followed to no purpose for some 
years, and was then allow ed to dedicate him- 
self wholly to Letters. Although so little e» 
teemed at home, Boileau had by this time 
displajed considerable marks of vivacity among 
his intimates, and at the age of thirty, this 
supposed heavy and haimles.s cliaracter pub- 
lished a volume of satires, in which he afack- 
ed a host of inferior waiters with considf fable 
wit and some ill-nature. It w’as necessarily 
assailed in return by the w'riteis attacked, 
and some of tlie.se being estimable persons, al- 
though indifferent authors, the duke de Moii- 
tausier and other rigid moralists, expressed 
some dislike to so obviou.s a spirit of detraction. 
Boileau could how^ever deal in panegyric as 
well as satire* and disarmed the duke by flat- 
tery, w’hile be acquired the highest of ail pro- 
tection by lavishing all manner of incense on 
the vain-glonous l^uis XIV. He accordingly 
proceeded in his career, and auswired his op- 
ponents, more especially in his ninth satire, 
“ A Son Esprit,” w'bich is deemed liis master- 
piece, being admirable for the keenness of us 
irony and tbe polished refinement of its ridicule. 
Another of them, in the imitation of Juvenal, 
against women, necessarily excited considera- 
ble animadversion in France ; and much of its 
spirit was naturally and ludicrously attributed 
to his oarly accident. His satire was followed 
by his **Art of Poetry,” which is possibly the 
best poem of tlie kind in any langu ige." To 
this able production succeeded his epistles, 
after the model of those of Horace, which are 
highly esteemed for uniting morality and enti- 
cismwith sentiment and character. In 1674 
he published liis mock-heroic poem of the 
** Lutrin,” founded on a trifling dispute be- 
tween the treasurer and chanter of tbe holy 
chapel ; it abounds with poignant irony and 
various and ingenious raillery. He bad now 
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obtained a brilliant reputation, and secured 
the good graces of Louis, who gave liim a pen- 
sion and the exclusive privilege of piinting his 
own works, and appointed him, in conjunction 
with Hacine, royal hisioriographer, for which 
office, had it not been a sinecure, neither had 
the least aptitude. His ode on the taking of 
!Naumur was possibly a result of this appoint- 
ment being more historical than poetical ; but 
lyrical poetry was not adapted to the correct 
and measured exactitude of lloileau. Called 
frequently to court, lie apjiearcd there with 
manly freedom, and often indeed ventured upon 
observations wliich were sufficiently bold when 
addressed to a monarch of the character of 
Louis. When the king ask(‘d his opinion of 
a few versos which he had composed, “ No- 
thing, sire, is impossible to your majesty,*’ he 
replied ; ** j’ou w’ished to make bad verses, 
and you have succeeded.” Neitlier did he 
fear taking part with the ejected members of 
l*ort Royal, for being told m the anti chamber 
that the king was making search for the cele- 
brated Aniauld, to confine him in the Bastile, 
“ His majesty is too fortunate,** exclainied 
Boileau ; “ he wdll not find him.” In 1 684 he 
w’as received into the French Academy, and 
also became a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, in which he claimed a place by his 
not very exact translation of Longinus. Al- 
though very little acquainted with siionce, pro- 
perly so called, he rendered it a considerable ser- 
vice, by his “ Arret in favour of the University, 
against an unknown jicrson called Reason,” 
winch he procured to be presented in form to 
the president Lamoignon, and thereby induced 
liiin to quash some bigotted attempts to esta- 
blish intoleiance in matters of philosophy. 
In literature however Boileau zealouslv es- 
poused the opinion of the sujicriority of the 
ancients to the modems, and although not 
w’lth the pedantic extiavagaiice of iheDaciers, 
lie treated Pemiult on ilie occasion witli 
much seventy, and also laid the foundation 
of a lasting enmity with Foiiteiielle. After 
the death of Racine he went little to court, 
beginning to feci the weight of the expected 
tribute of adulation, for whn h the latter part 
of the rfigii of Louis afforded very few mate- 
rials. He also ceased to jiay visits, admitting 
only a few friends, and giving way to a misan- 
thropical tendency of temper, which had always 
in some measure attended him, although his 
conversation w’as mild, and indeed heavy in 
companson with his WTitings. He was religi- 
ous without bigotry, and abhorred fanaticism 
and hypocrisy ; lie W’as also one of the few 
poets wiio lived in easy circumstances, and 
practised a prudent economy. ’J’liis conduct 
sometimes subjected him to the unmerited im- 
putation of avarice, although his purse w’as 
always open to indigent men of letters, and 
he was otherwise exceedingly charitable. He 
died in 171 1 of a dropsy, at the age of seventy- 
five, and bequeathed nearly the wiiole of his 
property to charitable uses. Boileau has been 
em])hatically termed the poet of good sense ; 
taste and judgment scarcely ever desert hist. 
Voltaire observes that he is not a sublime poet. 
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but tliat be has done w’ell what he intended to 
do ; and that altlio.igh be seldom rises, be ne- 
ver falls, and is always clear, easy, and happy* 
According to D’Alembert his greatest defect is 
a want of that natural sensibility to objects of 
the heart and imagination, whith renders poe- 
try touching and impressive. I’here was some 
similarity between Boileau and l*opp, but 
while the former excels in delicacy and cor- 
rectness, the latter is .decidedly superior lu 
force and fancy. The best editions of the 
works of Boileau arc — that of Geneva, 2 vols. 
4to, 1706 ; that of the Hague, 1718, 2 vols.ful. ; 
that of Durand, 5 vols. folio, 1747; and tliat of 
Paris, 1809, .1 vols. 8vo. — Nouv, Diet. JItst, 
G. Diet. 

BOISSARD (John .Tamfs) an eminent 
archieological writer of the sixteenth century. 
He was a native of Besan^-on in France, 
and travelled w’hen young, for tlie purpose of 
collecting antiquities, through several parts of 
Italy, Greece, and the Ionian islands. Re- 
turning to France he became tutor to tlic sons 
of the baron de Clervaut, with w hom he made 
a second tour in France, Germany, and Italy. 
In 1.397 he published the first volume of his 
great work “ De Romaiia' Lrbis I’opograpliia 
et Antiqmtate,” w'itli engravings by 'riieodore 
de Bry. It w’as completed in 4 vols. the last 
of which ajipeaied in loOO. He w’a-» likewise 
the author of “ Theatrum Vita* Humana:,** 
containing lives and portraits of ilhistnu'is per- 
sons ; a tieatise “ ])e Divinatioue et Magicis 
Praestigiis,” folio, and oilier works. Boiasard 
died at Ments in lo()2. — liable. Moren, 
BOISSY ((htAiti.Fs Dj-.i'klz di) bom at 
Palis about 1780, betame a counsellor, m 
wlucli profession he w as very successful. He 
is known as the author of “ Lctties sur les 
Spectacles,” 17.39, 8vo ; which became ex- 
tiemely popular and passed through many 
editions. The second volume is a catalogue 
of books wTittcn for or against theatrical ex- 
hibitions, whuh W’as publi.shed .sejiarately. 
Deprez de Boissy, w’lio was a member of seve- 
ral Fiencli anti llaiiau academies, died at Paris 
in 1787. — Biotr. Vniv. 

BOISSY ( Li w IS Lans df) a French comic 
writer, w’ho w'as a nain c of A ic in Auvergne. 
Going to Pans he coiiqiosed satiies, which 
pioduced him a little money and a great many 
enemies. He relinquished this disgraceful oc- 
(upatioii for that of w’riting for the theatre. 
In thirty years he produced forty comedies, 
several of which were very successful, yet at 
one time he was silently enduring such abject 
poverty, that an accidental intrusion into his 
w’retched aliode alone preserved himself and 
family from starvation, llis affecting case l>e- 
mg made known to iMadanie Pompadour, she 
procured him a pension and the editurshij) of 
the JVJ«‘icure de Fiance. He died in 1738, 
aged sixty-tliree. — liutir. Ihiir. 

J301T ( ) an eminent painter in ena- 

mel, w’hosfc w’orks liave very seldom been sur- 
passed. His father w’as a Fn^ncbman, but he 
was a native of Stockholm, and was bred a 
jeweller, which profession he changed for that 
of a painter. He came to England and taught 
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drawing ; and haring engaged one of his scho- 
lars, a gentleman’s daughter, to marry him, 
her father found means to have him committed 
to prison. While in confinement he studied 
the art of enamelling, and on his liberation 
came to London, and practised it with great 
success. He executed many beautiful portraits, 
and began a large historical piece, representing 
queen Anne and many personages of her 
court. 'I'his remained unfinished in conse- 
quence of the queer/s death ; and Iloit, who 
had become involved in debt, fled to France, 
where he embraced the Catliolic religion, and 
obtained the patronage of the regent duke of 
Orleans. He died suddenly at Pans in 1726. 
— Walpoles Anecdotes of Painting. 

BOIVINde VILLKNEUVE (John) ana- 
tive of Normandy, who distinguished hinn/ If 
by his writings on classical literature. In 
1714 he obtained the office of keeper of the 
royal library at Paris, in 1721 he was admit- 
ted into the French Academy, and in 1724 
was made a jjcnsionary of the academy of 
Inscriptions and llelles-Lettres. He died in 
1726, aged sixty-four. Among his works are 
"An Apology for Homer, and the Shield of 
Achilles,” 12mo; Fiench tianslations of the 
Hatrachomyomachm of Homer, of the Gsdipus 
of Sopho( Ics, i*s.d of the Birds of Aiistojihaiic^s . 
(vieck poems , and a Latin translation of the 
15}zantine history of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
with notes, lloivin also published some valu- 
able dissertations on historical and ])hiIologicaI 
subjects, in the memoirs of the academy of 
Inscriptions. — Nouv. Dirt. IJiU, 

BOJ.D (Samuel) an English controversial 
writer of the last centui;) , a native Cheste*' 
Though educated under Mr. Cook, a clergy - 
man of that city ejected for nonconformity, he 
received an episcopal ordination, and w’as for 
moi-e than half a century rector of Steeplc-cum- 
Tyneham, Dorsetshire. His principal works 
are a defence of Loi ke against Edwards, un- 
der the title of "A Discourse on the true 
Knowledge of Christ Jesus,” J697, 8vo ; and 
an octavo volume in refutation of the olijections 
raised against the former author's ** Essay on 
the Human Understanding,” wliirh begat an 
intimacy between them. His other writings 
are "Christ’s Importunity to Sinners,” &c, 
8vo, 1687 ; “ A Plea for Moderation towards 
Dissenters,” 8vo ; " JMan’s great Duty,” 8vo, 
1693; and a " Help towards Devotion,” 
12nio, printed in 1736, the year preceding 
that of his decease. — Biog, lint. 

BOLEN or HOLEYN (Anne) second wife 
of Henry VlII, was bom in 1 .W, being daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Bolen, afterwards earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormonde, When only seven 
years of age she attended the princess Mary 
to France, on her marriage with Louis Xll, 
and was so highly esteemed in that court, that 
when Mary returned a queen dowager to Eng- 
land, Anne Bolen remained there under the pro- 
tection of Claude, wife to Francis I. On her 
return to England in 1627, she was appointed 
maid of honour to Catharine of Arragon, and 
about that period a sort of engagement took 
place between her and Lord Percy, son to the 
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earl of Northumberland, which W^olsey con- 
trived to annul. In 1528 the king began ti 
notice her, but it was not until 1.532 that 
he created her marchioness of Pembroke, as a 
step to the marriage hich took place in the 
January of the next year. On the 1st of June 
she was crowned queen with great pomj» and 
solemnity, and in the September following, 
w'as delivered of Elizabeth, subsequently the 
celebrated queen of that name. In 1736, 
soon e^tcr the death of Catharine, she was de- 
livered of a dead sou, a circumstance which 
operated against her in the capricious and fas- 
tidious mind of Henry. His change of inclina- 
tion being perceived, the Bomanists, who had 
attributed the secession of the king to Ins pas- 
sion for Anne, did all they could to encourage 
it, and were unhappily in some degree second- 
ed by a portion of levity and indiscretion on the 
jiart of the (|ueen, m the highest degree dan- 
gerous in the consort of a tyrant like Henry. 
The wife of her brother. Lord llochford, a 
W'oman of no viituo herself, either felt or affect- 
ed to he jealous of the intimacy between her 
husband and his sister, and possessed the king 
with her own appiehcnsions. Her enemies 
also pietended that she was improperly fami- 
liar with Henry Norris^ groom of the stole ; 
William Broreton and Sir Francis W\*ston, who 
were of tlie king's privy-chamber ; and Mark 
Smeaton, a musician. 1 1 was likewise asserted 
that she had droj»ped her handkerchief at a 
tournament at Greenwich, for some presumed 
favourite to wipe his face. Be this last cir- 
cumstance as it may, the king on his return 
from Greenwich ordered her to he confined to 
her chamber, and her brother and the otlier 
persons spoken of to he committed to the 
Tower, where she herself followed the next 
day. On her examination, she evinced great 
disorder of mind, but although assailed writh 
the jiretended confessions of Smeton and Nor- 
ris, she owned to nothing but a few' indiscre- 
tions of the most trifling nature, wdiich how- 
ever were quite sufficient to totally alienate 
Henry. On the 12ih May, Norris, Brereton, 
Weston, and Smeaton, W'ere found guilty and 
executed, the latter alone deposing to some 
circumstances alluded to by Cromwell, as in- 
j’uiious to the queen, but probably no formal 
confession of guilt as related by Burnet ; while 
Norris, although offered his life if lie would 
confess, nobly refused to imrchase it by a false 
accusation. On the 1.5th of the same month, 
Anne and the unfortunate lord Rochford were 
also found guilty, and on the 19th the unliapjiy 
queen w'as executed. Henry in the meantime 
caused his marriage to he annulled, as pretence 
of the pre-contract of Anne with Percy. A 
sentence of d$gq;rce wms accordingly pronounced 
by the archbishop, which was afterwards rati- 
fied by Convocation and l^arliament. Anne 
died with equanimity, and was prevailed upon, 
out of regard to her daughter, to say nothing 
of the injustice of her treatment on the scaffold, 
but only to desire that " all would judge for 
the best.” This unfortunate lady, who was 
not destitute of education herself, had ifistin- 
guished herself as a patroness of men of Jeam* 
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ing and genius. Altbougli led by ber French 
education to more freedom of manners and less 
reserve than suited her station, no persons now 
credit the charges against her ; and it is justly 
observed by Hume, that the king himself made 
her a most effectual apology, by marrying Jane 
Seymour the day after the execution. ITie 
letter written by Anne in tlie lower to her 
implacable husband, is much admired for its 
natural pathos and elegance. — Birch's Lives 
for Houbrakehs Heads, Hume, llupin, 
BOLINGIJKOKK (soe Si) John 
BOLLANDHS (.Ioiin) a learned Jesuit, 
who was a native of Tillemont in the Nether- 
lands. Ilis name is know in literary history 
on account of his share in the compilation 
called ** Acta Sanctorum,” which contains 
memorials of all the Saints of the Catholic 
church arranged according to the order in 
which they occur in the calendar. Father 
Herbert Roseveide projected this work, which 
lie calculated might be comprised m 16 folio 
volumes. Bollandus published in 1643 the 
lives of the saints of the month of January, in 
a vols., and in 1().‘)H those of February in three 
more. He had commenced the next month, 
when lie died in 166o. The design was pro- 
secuted by Godfrey Henschenius, Daniel Pape- 
brock, and otlier Flemish Jesuits ; and the vast 
mass of history and legend has been extended 
to 63 vols, — koreri. Nouv, Diet, Hist. 

BOLSWERT or BOLSUKUD (Sciiii iius) 
a distinguished engraver, born at Bolswert m 
Friesland, in the year 1686. He settled at 
Antwerp, where he became one of the most 
celebrated engravers of his country %ud espe- 
cially distinguished himself by his perform- 
ances after some of the finest pictures of Ru- 
bens and Vandyck, It w'as not unusual for' 
Rubens to retouch Ins proofs in the progress 
of the plates with chalk or with the pencil, 
which contributed not a little to their charac- 
teristic expression, and proofs of this desenp- 
tion are to he found in the cabinets of the 
curious. — Bryahs Diet, if Paint, and Eng, 
BOLTON (FIdmi no) an historical and aii- 
tir|uarian w'riter of the seventeenth century, 
who was a retainer of the first duke of Buck- 
ingham, and was of the ('alholic ]iersuasion. 
His works are numerous, and many of them 
exist only in manuscript. Among those which 
have been published, are “ I'Jcments of Aimo- 
lies,” Loud. 1610, 4to ; “ b.ero Caesar, or 
blonarchie dejiraved,” 16‘J4, folio, dedicated 
to his patron, Buckingham ; and “ Hypercii- 
tica, or a Rule of Judgment for Writing or 
Reading our Histories,'* 172^, 8vo. He wrote 
a life of Henry 11, intended for insertion in 
Speed’s Chiouicle, but rejected because he w'as 
thought to have treated too fMAurably the 
character of Becket. He also possessed poeti- 
cal abilities of a veiy respectable description, 
and is favourably spoken of as a poet by War- 
ton. In England’s Helicon,” a poem of his 
under the title of ** A Palinode,” is a beautiful 
production. The time of this author's death 
IS not known. — Biog. Brit, Aikihs G. Biog, 
Wariohs Hist, ivf Eng. Poetry, 

BOMARE (James CiinisTorntn Val- 
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MONT de) a French naturalist, whose works 
obtained him considerable reputation, but have 
lieen superseded by those of later raters. He 
was a native of Rouen, and was educated for 
the legal profession, which he relinquished to 
devote himself to the study of natural history, 
on which he lectured at Paris. In his “ Nou- 
velle Exjiosition du Rcgne IVliiieialc,” 1764 
he proposed a new arrangement of mineral 
substances. His dictionary of natural history 
was a useful publication relative to the state 
of science half a century ago. He died in 
1806, at an advanced age.— Kouv. Diet. liisl. 

BOMBERG (Daniel) a celebrated printer 
of the sixteenth century, was horn at Antwerp, 
but settled in Venice, wdiere he printed the 
first Hebrew Bible in 2 vols. folio, 1618. At 
the suggestion of Felix Pratiiiois, an Italian, 
from whom he learned Hebrew, he also printed 
a Rubbmical Bible, dedicated to Leo X. I’his 
edition not being approved of by the Jetvs, 
the rabbi Jacob Haum prepared another, whuh 
Bomberg published in 1 626. He twice re- 
jinnted this, and each edition is supposed to 
have cost liim an hundred thousand crowns. 
In 1720 he commenced an edition of the 'I’al- 
mud, which he comjileted in a few years. He 
; was extremely liberal in liis art, so much so, 
as even to have injuied his fortune; m the 
course of his life, it is said by Scaliger, that 
he expended three millions of crowns in print- 
ing alone. He died at A'euice in 16-1 0, — 
Moren. Tosstus. 

BON A ( J oiiN ) a Piedmontese noble, born at 
Mondovi in ItiOO. Having studied divinity at 
Rome, he assumed the tonsure, and became ab- 
bot 01 a Cistercian monastery in his native city, 
]>riorof Asti, and general of the order of Remar- 
diiie monks ; to w'hich latter dignity he was 
appointed in 16.>t . In 11)6^^ he was raised to 
the purple by po]>e Clement XI, an honour he 
had previously declined from his predecessor 
Alexander VJ 1 , though on terms of intimate 
friendship w ith that pontiff. On the death of 
('lemeiit. cardinal Bona w as sjioken of as his 
successor in the papal chair, but lost the elec- 
tion. He published several devotional trea- 
tises, jnincipally of an ascetical character ; 
but tliose by w’liich he is most know’n to pos- 
terity, aie his tw’o books on liturgies, first printed 
in folio, 1671, afterw’ards in 4 vols. folio, at 
Turin iii 1747, by father Sails ; and a history 
of psalmody from the eailiest ages of the 
Qiristian church, wdneh has also gone through 
several editions. Among liis otlier writings, 
is a controversy which he enteicd into with 
the learned Mabillon, wdiether the consecrated 
wafer should be leavened or unleavened. His 
death took j>lace m 1674 at Rome. — Biog, 
Uinv. 

BONANNI (Philip) a Jesuit, who w-as 
insjieclor of the museum founded by Athana- 
sius Kircher in the college of tlie older of 
Rome. He w’as the author of many learned 
w’orks, the chief of whidi are — Museum 
Kircberianum,” folio, with plates, Anis^er* 
dam, 1678, republished at Rome 17110; the 
history of the A’atican ; a catalogue of the 
military orders : and a treatise on the me* 
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dais of the popes. Tlie first work is ex- 
tremely curious, and contains microscopical 
observations on animals, which were also pub- 
iished separately. Bonanni died in 1725, aged 
®ighty-Beven. — Nouv, Diet, Hiit. Grmiovii 
Bill, Regni Animalis et Lapid, 

BONAPARTE, see Buonaparte. 
BONARELLI (Guy Ubai.do) was born 
at Urbino in 1563, of one of the noblest fami- 
lies of Ancona. His principal literary pro- 
duction is a pastoral poem, called ** Filli di 
Sciro,” which was printed at Ferrara in 1607, 
and afterwards at Glasgow in 1763. Some 
objections being made to the heroine of this 
piece being too much a coquette, he attempted 
to excuse her in a tract, entitled Jliscorsi m 
difesa del dop])io amore della sua Celia,*’ 
which was rather ingenious than conclusive. 
He was also employed on several important 
embassies, the success of which proves them 
to have been well carried on. lie died in 
1608. — Moreri, Timhoschi, 

BONASONT (Giumo) a painter and cele- 
brated engraver, was bom at Bologna about the 
ear 1198, ami was a pupil of j^reii/o Sab- 
atini. The church of St Stefano at Bologna 
contains a fine picture by him of the souls in 
purgatory. In engraving, in whicli he was 
more distinguislied, he had the benefit of the 
instructions of Marc Antonio Karmondi ; and 
although he did not arrive at the perfection of 
Ills excellent master, his works are executed 
with great elegance. lie engraved from the 
pictures of IMichael Angelo, Haffaelle, .lulio 
Romano, Parmegiana, &c. and occasionally 
from his own designs. The time of his death 
is uncertain. — Life bif George Cumberland. 

BONAVENTURE (John Fidauza) sur- 
named the " Seraphic Doctor,” bora at Bag- 
narea in Tuscany, in 1221. In 1243 he enter- 
ed into the order of Franciscans, of which he 
afterwards became the general. Having stu- 
died with great credit at Paris under De 
Hales, he obtained the degree of doctor in 
theology in 1255. Ten years after, the arch- 
bishoprick of York was offered to his accept- 
ance by Clement IV, which he declined. On 
the death of that pontiff, so high was his cha- 
racter with the conclave, that a difficulty 
arising as to the appointment of a successor, 
Bonaventure was unanimously called on to de- 
cide. He declared in favour of llieobald 
Visconti, then in Syria with Edward 1 of Eng- 
land, and that prelate was accordingly elected 
by the name of Gregory X in 1271. IIis grati- 
tude two years afterwards raised Bonaventure 
to the puqde, as cardinal bishop of Albano ; 
in which capacity he accom])anied the pope 
in 1274 to tlie council held at Lyons, for the 
purpose of reconciling the differences between 
tiie eastern and western churches. Here he 
signalized himself by his talents and modera^ 
tion, but died the same year before the session 
was brought to a conclusion, and was buried 
in the church of the Cordeliers in that city. 
Two hundred years after his decease, pope 
Sixtus IV canonized him, and at the expira- 
tion of another century, Sixtus V declared him 
a doctor of the church. Of his works, which 
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were collected and printed at Rome in 1588, 
in eight folio volumes, tlie principal is a 
“ Commentary on the Master of the Sen- 
tences,” in which his skill as a controversialist 
is very favourably displayed. — Nouv. Diet, 
Hist, 

BONAVENTURI, an Augustine monk, 
born at Padua in 1 332. He was made general 
of his order in 1377, and obtained a cardinaFs 
hat from Urbai» VI in 1384 ; but entering with 
great warmth into a dispute concerning certain 
ecclesiastical rights M-ith Carrano of Padua, 
that personage had him waylaid by assassins, 
who shot him wdth an arrow while passing 
over file bridge of St Angelo at Rome in 
1386. He was the intimate fnend of Petrarch, 
whose funeral oration he pronounced, and w'as 
himself distinguished for his love of litera- 
ture. Among his works, which are entirely 
on devotional subjects, are commentaries on 
the epistles of St John and St James. — Jhid. 

BON de St HILAIRE (Francis Xavier) 
a naturalist of the last century, born at Mont- 
pellier in France, who distinguished himself 
by ingenious experiments on manufacturing 
silk from the webs of spiders. He produced 
before the I’arisian Academy of Sciences, a 
pair of stockings made of this article, and he 
WTOte “ Dissertation sur rutilit6 de la Soye des 
Araignfies,” 1710, which was translated into 
Italian and English ; ami Memoires sur les 
Marrons d’Indc.” He died in 1761. — Biog, 
Unh . 

BOND (John) an English physician, who 
distinguished himself as a classical scholar and 
critic, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He was born in Somersetshire in 
15.’>0, and educated at Winchester school, and 
afterwards at Oxford, where he took the degree 
of MA. in 1579. Being appointed master of 
a free grammar-school at 'Faunton, lie taught 
there for many years with great reputation ; 
but at length resigned that office, and engaged 
in the practice of {diysic. He died in 1612. 
Bond is known as the author of concise but 
useful commentaries on the w’orks of Horace 
and the satires of Persius. — Berkenhout\ Biog, 
Lit. 

BONEFACIO (called Vfnetiano) a Ve- 
netian painter, whom Ridolfi supposes to have 
been a jiupil of Palma, but Boschini numbers 
him among die disciples of Titian, w'hom he 
greatly admired and imitated. His comjio- 
sitions are numerous and ingenious, and in the 
suavity of his colouring lie nearly reaches the 
perfection of 'Fitian. The public offices in 
V^enice abound in his pictures, and the ducal 
palace, amongst otliers, contains an expulsion 
of the publicans from the temple, which alone 
would have rendered his name immortal, had 
not his own times already ranked him with 
Titian and Palma. He died in 1653, aged 
sixty-two. — Ridolfi Pilkington, 

BONET, or BONETUS (Theophilus) a 
medical writer of eminence in the seventeenth 
century. He was a native of Geneva, and after 
studying at several other universities, be took 
the degree of MD. and settled in the place of 
Ills nativity. He occupied for some time the 
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office of physician to the duke of Longuerille, 
and at length, after forty years* practice, he 
withdrew from more active employment to de- 
vote himself to literary studies connected with 
his profession. Among the works which he 
published, his ** Sepulchretum Anatomicum** 
alone requires notice. It is a treatise on mor- 
bid anatomy, containing a collection of cases 
of diseases wliich proved fatal, with details of 
the appearances on dissection. It was first 
published in 1679, and republished with ad- 
ditions by J. .1 . Mangetiis in 1700, 3 vols. 
folio. Bonet died in 1689, aged sixty -nine. — 
Senehier Iltsioire Literaire de Geneve* Hut- 
chin:tons Bio^, Med, 

BONFAlilUS, or BONFADIO (James) 
a man of letters in the sixteentli century, me- 
morable as affording an example of splendid 
abilities combined with profligacy of conduct 
degrading to human nature, lie was bom in 
the Brescian territory, near the lake of Guar- 
da, and studied at Padua, whence going to 
Rome, lie became secretary to cardinal Me- 
rino, and afterwards to cardinal Ghinm ci. He 
then settled for some time at Padua, till in 
1545 he received an invitation to give lectures 
on philosophy and rhetoric at Genoa. His 
reputation caused him to be appointed histo- 
riographer of the republic ; and he composed 
five books of the annals of Genoa, fiom 15S;8 
to 1550, when his literary labours w ere inter- 
rupted by his being accused of an unnatural 
enme, for w'hich he was tried, convicted, and 
executed. He was sentenced to be burnt alive, 
but he was belieaded in prison, and his body 
publicly committed to the flames in July, 1560. 
In his annals, Bonfadius adopted the Latin 
language, which he wrote with great elegance ; 
and he was equally successful in his Italian 
compositions, which consist of orations, letters, 
and poems. — Bayle, Tiraboschi, 2'eis!>ier Hoges 
des Hommes Savans, 

BOXFINIUS (Anthony) an historian of 
the fifteenth century, whose works are still I 
held ill esteem. He was a native of Ascoli in i 
Italy, and for some jears was professor of the 
belles leltres at Recanati. In 1484 he w’as 
invited to the court of IMatthias Corvinus, 
king of Hungary, and was much favoured by 
that prince and his successor Ladislaus. He 
was employed by the former to nte the his- 
tory of llungary, which he performed in ele- 
gant Latin, comprising it in four decades and 
a half, extending to the year 1495. Of this 
work there is an edition published so late as 
1771 at Leipzic, in folio. He wa*^ also the 
author of an account of the taking of Bel- 
grade by Mahomet H, besides poems and 
other works. He died in 1710, aged seventy- 
five. — Moreri. Tiraboschi, 

BONGARS (Jacques) a calvinistic states- 
man and scholar in the reign of Henry tlie 
Great, bom at Orleans in 1554. Having com- 
menced a course of study at Scrasburg, lie 
continued it with great reputation under the 
celebrated Cujacius, with whom he made 
great proficiency in civil law. On the acces- 
sion of Henry to the throne of France, that 
monarch employed him for upwards of thirty 
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wars in various diplomatic missions to thd 
German courts, While at Rome in 1585, Jie 
wrote a manly answer to the bull issued by 
Sixtus V against his master. He was never 
married, though once on the point of being so, 
but the match was ]>reveiited by tlie unex- 
pected death of the lady to whom he had paid 
his addresses for six years, on the very morning 
appointed for their espousals. He died in 
161^ at Paris, leaving behiiilhim many va- 
luable works, among which are an edition of 
Justin, printed in 8vo at Paris in 1581 ; “ Le 
Secretaire sans I’artl,” a collection of his 
epistles written in French ; ** Renim Hun- 
garicarum Scriptores,” folio, Frankfort, 1600; 
“ Gestu Dei per Francos,” an account of the 
French crusades, 2 vols. folio, llanau, 1611 ; 
and especially his Latin letters, which T^ere 
collect<“d after his death, and publislied first at 
Leyden in 1647, and again at the Hague in 
169.5. The latter is by far the best edition. 
'I'hese epistles have been much admired for 
tlieir simjdicity and elegance, and the purity 
of their Latinity. Tliey liave been translated 
into French. — Btog. Univ, 

BONlFACJj (Saint) a zealous prelate 
I of the seventh and cightli centuries, a native 
of f’rediton in Devonshire, originally named 
Wilfrid, and born about oBO, In 715 he com- 
menced, in company with two companions, 
preaching Christianity to the Pagans of Fiise- 
land, and thougli fora tune inteniijiteJ by the 
war raging between Radbod, king of that 
country, and Cliailes IMaitel, he madt a sec ond 
attempt in 719, having been appointed legate 
by Giegory H, and executed bis ofhte of mis 
sionaiy in Tbunngia, Hesse, Bavaiia, \c. with 
such success, that on liis leturn to Rome in 
723, the y) 0 [)e consecrated liim bishop of Ger- 
many, and nine years afterve ards arcldnshop. 
Ill 746 pope Zdchury coutirined Inin in the ])ri- 
macy of Germany, and created him archbishop 
of Mentz, in which tity he for some time took 
up his abode ; but still eagei for tlie conver- 
sion of the Friselanders, he in 752 lesigned 
Ills see to his friend and S( holar Lullus, and 
proceeded to Utiecht. For upwards of two 
years he continued to prosecute his design 
with great success in those i)arts, but in the 
summer of 75.), liolding a lonfirmation of his 
proselytes, he and fifty monks, his companions, 
w'ere massacred by the Pagans. His bones 
were brouglit back to tlie abbey of Fulda 
which he had founded in 74 1», and Duried 
there. He afterward.s received the honours of 
a martyr, and w'as canonized a saint. His 
wTitings, w’hich are only remarkable for the 
barbarity of bis stjle and the ignorance they 
exhibit of the real nature of the doctrines he 
w'a.s preaching, w’ere published in 4to in 1605, 
and again in 1629. — Aiktns G. Bwg. 

BONIFACIO (.Iohn) a lawyer of Rovigo, 
bom 1547. He receivt*d his education in the 
university of Padua, and distinguished him- 
self by his progress in the hellr» Irttr'es, as well 
as in his professional pin suits. Besides some 
dramatic pieces of minoi importance, he pub- 
lished an essay on the art of writing tragedy, 
in 4to ; a commentary on the laws of \ enice. 
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4to ; a collecdo’i of familiar epistles, in 4to ; 
an oration on the occasion of erecting a statue 
to Celio Kicchiero Rodigino, 4to ; a treatise 
on the mode of instructing the deaf and dumb, 
entitled “ L’Arta de Cenni,’*4to ; ** The Re- 
public of Bees,*’ 4to ; “Storia Trevigiana,” 
4to, republished at Venice 1744 ; “ Discorso 
sopra la sua Impressa nell’ Academia Filarmo- 
nica,” and ** Lezionc sopra un Sonetto del 
Petrarca,” 4to. lie died in 163‘> at Padua. 
Biog, Univ, I'li'tiboichi, 

BONNKFONS, or BONFONirS (John; 
a modern Latin poet, celebrated for his ama- 
tory compositions. JIo was horn at Clermont 
in Auvergne in l.'>)4, became a counsellor of 
I lie p'irliainent of I’aris, and in 1684 was made 
lieutenant-general at Bar-sur-Seine. He was 
the author of a poem entitled “ Pancharis,” 
in the style of Catullus, which is r(*ckoned the 
most elegant jiroduction of the kind by a mo- 
dem writer. He likewise wrote pieces in 
heroic verse, which were much admired, llis 
])oems have been often printed. Bonuefons 
died in 1614. He had a son, distinguished for 
his compositions in Latin verse. — Nouv, Did, 
Hist, Aikuis G, Tiiog, 

BONNER (Eoaiuno) an English prelate of 
infamous notoriety, w'as a jieasant's son of 
Hanley in Worcestershire. He was educated 
at the expense of the Leclimere family, and in 
due time entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where he was entered doctor of common law 
in 1626. For his skill in business he was pa- 
tronised by cardinal Wolsey, from whom he 
received several clerical preferments in London 
and elsewhere. On the death of W olsey he 
acquired the favour of Henry VIII, who made 
him one of his chaplains, and sent him to 
Rome to advocate the subject of bis divorce 
from queen Catherine. Here he conducted 
himself wdtli so much fury and intemperance, 
that the pope is said to have threatened to 
throw him into a cauldron of boiling lead, on 
which he thought proper to return. In 1638 
he was nominated bishop of Hereford, being 
then ambassador at Paris ; but before his con- 
secration he was translated to the see of Lon- 
don. At the time of the death of Henry, he 
was ambassador to the emperor Chailes V, but 
retunied the same year, when refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy, he was deprive<l of his 
bishopric, to which however he was restored 
on making submission. Still continuing to 
act with contumacy, he was after a long trial 
once more deprived of his sec, and committed 
to tlie Marshalsea; from which prison, on the 
accession of Mary, he was released, and once 
more restored by commission. During this 
baleful reign, the brutal prelate distinguished 
himself by a most sanguinary and ferocious 
persecution of the Protestants, two hundred 
of whom he was instrumental in bringing to 
the stake, whipping and torturing several of 
tliem with his own hands. When Elizabeth 
succeeded* he went with the rest of the 
bishops to meet her at Highgate, but at the 
sight of him she averted her countenance with 
a significant expression of disgust. ^ He re- 
mained however unmolested until his refusal^ 
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when called upon, to take the oatli oi supre- 
macy ; on which he was once more committed 
to the Marshalsea, where he remained a pri- 
soner for nearly ten years, until his death in 
1669. He was buned in St George’s church- 
yard, Southwark, at midnight, to avoid any 
disturbance on the }>art of the populace, to 
whom he was extremely obnoxious. The 
character of Bonner is sufficiently represented 
by Ins actions : as to acquirements, he was 
deemed exceedingly well versed in die canon 
law, and an able diplomatist. Several of his 
letters, declarations, and injunctions, are to be 
found in various collectious, among which bis 
pieface to the oration of bishop Gardiner 
“ On 'I’ruc Obedience,” is inserted in Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. In the preface to this work, 
Witten to secure the favour of Henry VHl, he 
formally vindicates the king’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and speaks of the “ tyranny of 
the bishop of Rome.” Some of the Roman Ca- 
tholics vindicate him as having acted in all his 
proceedings under the authority of law ; but 
this will not pass in favour of a wretch who 
did his best to pass such laws, and who perso- 
nally delighted m the suflerings which he in- 
flicted. This disgusting personage w’as very 
corpulent, which induced a punster of the day 
to remark, that he abounded with guts, but 
was devoid of bowels.” — Bug, Brit, 

BONNET (CuAiiLEs) an eminent natural- 
ist, of a French family, bom at Geneva in 
1720. lie was destined for the legal profes- 
sion, but the accidental perusal of a work on 
natural history gave him such a predilection 
for that science, as to induce him to make it 
the chief object of his attention. When only 
eighteen, he entered into a correspondence 
with the French naturalist Reaumur, and com- 
municated to him some curious entomological 
discoveries. In the spring of 1740 he developed, 
by careful experiments, some singuiar facts re- 
lating to tlie production of the aphis (puceroii) 
a green insect found in numbers on the rose- 
tree. I’liese discoveries were followed by 
others concerning worms, polypes, and cater- 
pillars. In 1743 he took the degree of J^LT). 
though he had relinquished all intention of en- 
gaging in proftssional practice. 'J’lie same 
year he was chosen a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London; and in 1744 he published 
an account of his preceding researches, toge- 
ther with some theoretical speculations, under 
the title of “ Insectology.” He next engaged 
in experiments on vegetable physiology, the 
result of which appeared in his ** Inquiries 
into the use of the Leaves of Plants,” printed 
at Leyden in 1754, to which he afterwards 
added suppelments. His future productions 
refer chiefly to speculative science. In 1765 
he published in Tjondon, anonymously, an 
Essay on Physiology,” wliich he did not ac- 
knowledge till nearly thirty years afterwards ; 
being apprehensive that the freedom with 
which ho had canvassed existing opinions 
might involve him in controversy, which he 
particularly disliked. This work was followed 
by an Analytical Essay on tlie Faculties of 
the Soul,” 1760 ; ** Considerations on Or- 
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ganised Bodies,*’ 1762 ; “ The Contemplation | 
of Nature,” 1764, 2 vols. 8vo, intended as a 
popular exposition of bi» principles, which has 
been translated into several Europejii lan- 
guages, and commented on by various \sTiters. 
Bonnet’s last work was his “ Philosophical 
Palingenesy, or 1'houghts on the Past and i 
Future State of Animal Ileings/’ 1769, 2 vols. 
8vo, attached to w’liich w’as ** An Inquiry into 
the Evidences of the Christian Revelation and 
the Doc trines of Christianity,” which, toge- j 
ther with a tract ** On the Existence of God,” i 
was sej)aratcly published in 1770, and has been j 
translated into English and German. He af- 
terwards resumed his attention to natural his- 
tory, and in 1783 he was elected one of the j 
foreign associates of the Parisian Academy of 
Sciences. 'I'lie lattci part of his.hfe v?as ‘••petit ' 
in retirement, several years being devoted to 
the correction and revision of his works, wliuh 
were all written in French, and were printed 
at Xeufchatel, in 9 veds. 4to, and 1 8 vols. r.vo. 
Bonnet died of dropsy in tlie chest, May 20, 
3793. He married in 37.)6 a la»ly of the 
family of De la Rive, whose nephew, the ce 
lehiated philosojiliei M. de Saussure, pro- 
nounced a funeral eulogy at tlie interment of 
his illustrious relative. — Aikni's C. Ihoi*, 
BON.XEVAL (Ci.Auoius Alixander, 
count of) a very singular acivcntuier, was born 
in lo72, of an ancient and noble family of that 
name in Limousin. He entered eaily into 
the French aimy, and served with distinction 
under Catinat and \'endome. Some causes 
of discontent how'ever induced him in 3706 to 
enter the service of the emperor, for which 
the minister Cliamillart ])rocuTed a sentence j 
against him of losing his head. Notwith- 
standing tins jiroscrijition, he ventured to re- 
turn to Paris, wdiere he mariied the daughter 
of marshal lUroii. lii 1716 he sensed under 
prince Eugene against the 'J urks, and fouglit 
bravely at tlie battle of Peterwaradm ; bin in 
1720 having tn’ated tiiat gonoral with desre- 
sjiect and sent him a challenge, he was de- 
prived of all his employments, ami condemned 
to a yc ar’s iinjinsoninent . Instigated by re- 
venge on tlie recovery of Ins Iiheity, he 
went ovei to the 'l urks, w’lieii turning Mus- 
sulman, liis sei vices weie very acceptable. 
He immediately received the dignity ol 
a paciia of three tails, and served the 
gi’and sigiiior in Arabia, and aftenvards against 
the empcior, over whose forces he gained a vic- 
tory oil the hanks of the Danube. Notw'ith- 
staiidiiig these services he w’as soon in dis- 
grace, being first imprisoned, and then banished 
to Cliio. He was however still regarded wnth 
favour by the sultan, who Anally recalled him 
to Constantinople, and made him topigi oacbi, 
or master of the ordnance. In this situation 
lie made himself exceedingly useful by the in- 
troduction of European improvements, and 
died at the age of seventy-five much esteemed 
both by prince and people. He was a man of 
uick pails, great courage, and no great share 
of principle , who spoke of his conversion to 
Maliometanisin as the change merely of a night- 
cap for a turban. He was also according to 
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his owTi account, one of those constitutional 
philosophers who are self-satisfied in all situa- 
tions. He died in 1747, leaving behind him 
memoirs of his owm life, which w'ere published 
in J^ndon in 17 2 vols. l2mo.— His man 

Memoirs. Ntmv, Dirt, lltst, 

BONNY CASTLE (.Ioiin) professor of ma- 
thematics at the Royal Military Aiadeiny at 
Woolwich, was born of respectable parents -at 
White hurch in Biickinghainsliire. Though his 
education was not neglected, yet he was i hiefly 
indebted to his own exertions for the various 
and extensive know ledge w Inch he acquired. 
While young he became an inhabitant of the 
metropolis ; and married when only nineteen 
a lady named Jlolt, on wdiose dea h, soon after, 
he became private tutor to the tw o sons of the 
e'rol of point I ot, for winch oflue he is s,aid to 
have been extremely well (juabfied. AUei re- 
siding two years at Easton in Norilianq ion - 
sbire, lie quittt d that situation on being ap- 
pointeil one of the matliematical matters a, 
Woolwich. Here, lor nioie tlian foity years, 
he devoted Ins tune to the duties of his pro- 
fession, and to the comjfosition of elcmentaiy 
W'Oilvs on vaiious hranilies of maiheindtical 
science. His first puHluctio'i was “ 'Ihe 
Scholar’s Guide to Aiitlimetic,” whith has 
jiassed through many editions. His guides to 
algebra atid nieiiMii at 1011 liaie also long been 
lanked among tlie iiio«t useful sdiool books 
extant, lie likewise wiote “ A Treatise upon 
Astronomy,” 8io, wliidi was extremely w'ell 
received ; “ 'I'lie Elements of Geomctiy,” 8vo ; 
** A 'IVeatise on plane .ind sjdiencal 'Ingono- 
metrv,” 8vo ; “A 'I'lealise on Algebra,” 
^ vols 8vo J and he w'as the author of a trans- 
lation of Bossut’s history of the mathem«tics ; 
and of vanous ar'icles m the early pan of the 
last edition of Pr Rees’s Cycloptedia. He 
died at Woolwich, May l.'illi, 1821 . — New 
Month. Mug. vol. iii. 

BUNOMl (.losi pn)an Italian distinguish- 
ed for his taste and genius in architet ture and 
the fine arts, who spent a considciable jiart of 
his life in England, and died m Jxindon in 
March 1808. He W’ds an asnociate of the 
Royal Academy, and was much (oiinecied 
with Sir .loshiia Rtynolus, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Richard Payne Knight, and other t ultivators 
of science and art. 'Fhe Roman Catholic cha- 
pel near Maiidiestcr-scjuare, was erected from 
the design of Bonomi. — Gent, Mug. 

BON'l'EMPl (Giovanni Andrea Ange- 
iim) a musician of the seventeenth century, 
born at Peiagia. He was an excellent com- 
poser for the age in whidi he li\ed, and pub- 
lished a history of inu‘<ie, folio, I’erugia, 169.'>. 
in this work lie proves the ignorance of the 
diicients in respect to counterpoint, and gives 
a curious exhibition of tlie ancient diatonic 
system, as ap[)lied to the key of a minor ex- 
actly coiTesjionding to that of l*ytIiagoras. 
His other w’Oik is “Noia quatuor vocibus 
componendi Methotlus,” jinnted at Dresden in 
1600, at which peizod he w'as master of the 
chapel to tlie elector of Saxony. I’lie time of 
his death is uncertain.-— -Bzeg* Did. of Music, 
BON'rEMS (Madame) a native of Paris, 
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bom 1718* Slie is principally known for a Betterton, met with similar success. On the 
very elegant translation of Thomsou’s Seasons death of tliat manager he joined tlie Drury > 
into her native language. She died in 1768. lane company, and on the production of C^ato 
Biog» Univ, in 1712 raised his reputation as a tragedian to 

liONTlUS (James) the son of Gerard Bon- the highest pitch, by his performance of the 
tius, professor of medicine at I.eyden. lie piincijjal character. It was on this occasion 
was bom at Rotterdam, and after a medical chat lord Bolingbroke, actuated by party mo- 
nducation, went to Batavia as a pliysician to- tivcs, presented him from the stage-box with 
wards the middle of the seventeenth century, the sum of fifty guineas, an example which 
In the course of his practice he collected many was immediately followed by tliat nobleman’s 
valuable observations on the diseases and na- political opponents. Declamation, rather than 
tural history of India. These he published in passion, appears to have been his forte, 
his Historiae Naturalis et Medics India; though Cibber speaks of his Othello as liis 
Onentalis Libri vi,” and other tracts, which finest character. He became a patentee and 
were reprinted in Piso’s account of India, Am- manager of the theatre in 1713, in conjunction 
aterdam 1658, folio. — Aikin's G. Biog. with ^ilks, Cibber, and Doggett, and survived 

BONJOUR (Guillaume) an Augustine till May 1733, on the 10th of which month 
friar, a native of Toulouse, bom 1670. IIis he died, and was buried in Westminster abbey, 
reputation for talent and piety obtained him where there is a monument to his memory, 
the patronage of cardinal Noris, at the age of He was the author of ** Dido and Eneas” a 
twenty-five. He was employed by Clement mask, various songs, &c. ; and the translator of 
XI in correcting the Gregorian calendar ; and several of the odes of Horace. — Biog. BnU 
being an excellent Orient scholar, was after- Cibber's Apology, 

wards dispatched by that pontiff to China, on BOOTli (George) baron Delamcre, so cre- 
a mission of a nature partly religious and partly ated at the restoration of Charles 11. He was 
scientific, in the course of which lie commenced the son of William Bootli, Esq. heir to a ba- 
a map of the Celestial Empire,” but he did ronetcy enjoyed by an ancient Cheshire fa- 
not live to complete it, dying in that country mily. His father dying before his grandfather, 
in 1714. He published a gi-ammar of the IMr. Booth succeeded the latter in the title 
Coptic tongue, and an account of the manu- during the civil wars, and being defeated while 
scripts written in that language and preserved in arms for the king, and taken prisoner by 
in the Vatican library ; a Roman calendar ; tlie Parliamentary genetal Lambert, was com- 
and dissertations on the scriptures, folio, 1705 : mited to the Tower, and continued in confine- 
and on the name assigned by I’haraoh to the ment till the death of Cromwell broke his 
patriarch Joseph, folio. — Moreri, bonds He was now appointed one of tlie twelve 

BOON (Daniel) an officer in the service delegates sent to the new king with the ten- 
of the United States of America, who was the der of the crown, and for his good services re- 
founder of Boonsborough, the first settlement ceived a present of 10,000/. and a seat in the 
in Kentucky. Such w^as the singular predi- house of Peers. His deatli took place in 1684. 
lection of this gentleman for a solitary hfe, — Biog, Brit, 

that, when the province began to be stocked BOOTH (Henry) earl of Warrington, 
with inhabitants, and other settlements took son of the preceding, was bora 1051. 
place in his neighbourhood, he plunged deeper 'J’his nobleman sat m several parliaments 
into the wilderness, as if to avoid the society during liis father’s life-timc, as knight of 
of man. His death was as remarkable as his the shire for the palatinate of Ches- 
life. Accustomed to wander alone in tlie ter, and in his senatorial capacity took a de- 
woods with his gun, he continued this practice cided part against the court, especially in 
till he was quite old and infirm, and was at voting for the exclusion of the duke of York ; 
length found dead at a distance from his resi- a circumstance which was not forgotten on the 
dence, some time towards the close of the year accession of the latter to the crown, when ho 
1822 or the beginning of 1823 . — New Monthly was arrested of high treason, and committed 
Mag. vol. viii. to the J’ower. On being brought to trial how- 

BOOTH (Barton) an actor of great cele- ever, a jury of his peers, in spite of the efforts 
brity in the reigns of queen Anne and George I, of Jefferies, pronounced liim not guilty ^ when 
was a native of Lancashire, and bom in 1681. he retired awhile from public life, till au op- 
His father, who was a man of some property, portuuity offered for calling in the prince of 
placed him under Dr Busby at Westminster Orange, an event of which he was an active 
school, with a view towards sending him to promoter. William HI appointed him a privy 
college. An early attachment for the drama counsellor, with the lord-lieutenancy of his 
on the part of young Booth, fostered not a little native county, and the chancellorship of the ex- 
by the applause he met with while performing chequer. Falling soon after into disgrace, in 
a part in one of Terence’s plays at the annual consequence of his endeavours to circumscribe 
exhibition in tliat seminary, frustrated this de- as muck as possible the royal prerogative, he 
sign, the object of it eloping from school at the received an honourable dismissal from office, 
age of seventeen, and joining Ashbury’s com- being allowed to retire with a pension of 
pa^ of strolling players with whom he went 20,000/. and the earldom of Warrington. Be- 
to Dublin. After performing three years in sides several speeches and political tracts, 
the Irish capital with great applause, he re- which have been collected and printed in 1604 
turned in 1701 to London* and engaging with in one volume, 8vo, he published some ** Ob- 
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fervattons on tlie Case of the Lord Russel, &c.** 
1689, folio* He died January 2, 1694, and 
was succeeded by his son George, known as 
the anonymous author of a treatise on The 
Institution of Marriage,’* in which he argues 
for the legality of divorce in cases of uncon- 
geniality of temper, &c. printed in 8vo. in 
1739 ; and of a pamphlet written against bishop 
Burnet’s censures on his father’s character. 
He died in 1758. — Ibid, 

BOUDA (John Charlfs) an eminent ma- 
ihematician and astronomer of the eigliteentb 
century. He was a native of Dax m Gascony, 
and was educated under the Jesuits. His 
Mends designed him for some legal situation, 
but his strong attachment to mathematical stu- 
dies induced him to forego the advantages it 
might have afilbrded. tliat he might adopt a 
more congenial employment. He accordingly 
became an engineer, and having served as 
aide-de-camp to M. de MailleboLs, at the bat- 
tle of ilastenbeck in 1757, he W'as on his re- 
turn to France appointed inspector of the dock- 
yards. The preceding year he had been 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
in consequence of a memoir on the motion of 
projectiles, which he presented to that society. 
Ill his new situation he occupied himself i: 
making experiments on the lesistance of duias, 
the velocity of motion, and other topics relat- 
ing to dynamical science. In 1767 he pub- 
lished a dissertation oif hydraulic heels, and 
afterwards one on the construction of hydrau- 
lic machinery. He was then sent, in joujjnc- 
tion with JHngre, on a voyage to the SouUi 
Sea, the object of wliich was to make experi- 
ments on time-keepers, in order to ascertain 
the value and utility of such instruments m 
determining the longitudes of places. Of this 
undertaking he published an account entitled 
“ V’oyage feit par ordre du Koi en 1771, 
1772,” 2 vols, 4to, 1778. When the French 
government took ]»art in the \^’ar between 
Great Britain and the states of America, Borda 
served in the squadron of the count d’Estaing, 
and during the cxpediiiun he made many ob- 
servations on the construction of ships, winch 
led to important improvements m naval archi- 
tecture. To his ingenuity also mathematicians 
are indebted for the mveiitioii of the astrono- 
mical instrument called tlie circ/e of Borda, 
relative to w'liuh lie publislied a tiact entitled 
“ Description et usage d’un cercle de re- 
flexion,” 4to. On the establishment of the 
National Institute he became one of its mem- 
bers , and he was occupied with other men of 
science in framing the new system of w’eiglits 
and measures, adopted in France under the 
republican government. Among the latest of 
his labours was a series of experiments to dis- 
cover the length of a pendulum wliich should 
swing seconds in the latitude of Paris. Be- 
sides the works already noticed, Borda pub- 
Ushed “Tables trigonometriques decimales,” 
4to, since augmented and reprinted by Delam- 
orc. He died at Paris in May 1799, at the 
age of sixty-four. — Edinburgh Encychp, Biog, 
Univ, 

BORDE (Andrew) a physician and mis- 
Btog. Dict,— No. XIX. 
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ceilaneous writer of very eccentric character in 
the sixteenth century. He was bom at Pe« 
vensey in Sussex, and educated at Oxford. 
left the university without a degree, and en- 
tered a Carthusian convent near London. After 
returning to Oxford he “ travelled,” as he 
himself says, “ through and round about Chris- 
tendom, and out of Clinstendom into some 
parts of Africa.” In 1542 he resided at IVIont- 
pellier, where he graduated in physic. He 
afterwards came home, and obtained a doctor's 
degree at Oxfoid, and settled at his native 
place ; thence he removed to \\ inchester, and 
finally to l^ndoii, whigre he is said to have 
become a fellow of the college of jih^sicians, and 
physician to Henry Vlll. But notwithstand- 
ing these honours, he died in the Fleet prison 
in 1 >.39. Bale and other I’rotestant w'riters 
not only abuse Borde as a quack or a mounte- 
bank, but also act use him of grossly immoral 
conduct ; for which charge there appears to 
be no just foundation, and it may be ascribed 
to that spirit of religious animosity by which 
Inhous Bale, as Fullei quaintly styles him, was 
too often actuattd. Among the uorks of this 
writer aie “A Book of the Introdut tion of 
Knowledge, the wh\cli doth teach a Man to 
, speak Part of all Manner of Language,” Lond. 
l.)42, 4to ; “ 'J’be Breviary of Health 

“ The merry I’alcs of the Madman of Go- 
tham and “ A riglit pleasant and merry 
Hi>tory of of the Myhier of Abington, with his 
Wife and his fair Daughter, and of tw’oo poor 
Scholars of Cambridge.” 'J'he first of tliese 
juiblications contains thirty -nine chapters, to 
whicli are prefixed w’ood-engravings, repre- 
senting the inhabitants of different countries. 
Before that which treats of the English is a 
figure of a man naked, having a bundle of 
cloth under his arm, and a pair of shears in his 
hand. Below are some verses begm< ng 
tlius — 

“1 am an Englishman, and naked I 
here, 

Musing in my mind what rayment I sliail 
wear.” 

The wit of this satirical censure is neither veiy 
clever, nor very appropnate ; and it is more- 
over said to have been borrow^ed from an old 
Venetian caricature of a Fienchman. — Atkin’s 
(r, Biog, Memoirs of’ Medicine. BerkenhauTs 
Biog, Ijiter, 

BOBDE (John Binjamin de la) an emi- 
nent miscellaneous writer, was born at Paris 
in 1734. He was first valet-de-chambre to 
Louis XV, at whose death he w^as appointed 
fanner-general, winch unsatisfactory oifice he 
fulfilled with assiduity, einjdojmg his leisure 
moments in literature and music, m the latter 
of w'hich his compositions aie much esteemed, 
particularly Ins “ Recueil d’Airs,” and a suc- 
cessful opera, entitled “ Adela de I’outliieu.” 
His princijial works are “ Essais sur la Mu- 
sique aiicienne et mod erne,” 1780, many 
passages of wdncli arc extracted from Dr Bur- 
ney and others, without auy^ acknowledge- 
ment ; “ Memoiis de Courcy “ Pieces iiite- 
ressantes pour servir a I’liisloire des regnes do 
Louis XIll et de Louis XIV Lettres sur la 
U 
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sintljoiDed that of Spain. In t)ie mean time 
the Venetians recovered many towns in Ro- 
magna ; and Julius II imprisoned Caesar to 
make him resign the rest. He however escaped 
to Naples, and was at first well received by 
the famous Gonsalvu C.ordova, who however, 
by order of king Fer Im. nd, sent him a cap- 
tive into Spain, where he was condemned to 
imprisonment for life ; but after two years’ con- 
finement, again contrived to escape and reach 
his brotlier-iu-law, John d’Albert king of Na- 
varre. Accompanying tlie latter in an expe- 
dition against some insurgent subjects, this 
exraordinary combination of talent and iniquity 
w’as killed in a skirmish before the cjistle of 
Viaiia in 1507. Such was the end of a man, 
whose talents, courage, and peiseverance were 
equal to the greatest attempts ; and who in the 
pursuit of his object, overlooked or ovc*ilea])cd 
all consideration, and was equally dangerous 
in the way both of fraud and force. Mat hia- 
val, possibly on the disguised plan of satiie 
which has been with some plausibility as( nbed 
to him, speaks of C«rsar lloigia as a perf»’ct 
specimen of a great man. l lu* best answer to 
the doctrine is supplied by his ultimate fate, 
even allowing witli lloscoe that Ins crimes 
have been exaggerated ; and that he mu^t 
have jiossessed some jiopular virtues to main- 
tain himself so long at the head of an army, 
and 80 strongly to ingratiate the affeetions of 
the people wliom he subdued. After Ins death 
too his talents and ncconqilishments were loudly 
celebrated by the jioet Stro/za : but who have 
not poets praised 'I — Toinasi. Vit di CcMre 
Borgia, Tirahoschi, 

BOIKjIA (Sti PiirN ) an eminent cardinal, 
was born of a noble familv at Velletri in 1731 ; 
and from his birth was destined for the church. 
In 1770 he was ai)])ointed secretary to the 
congrc'gation of the Propaganda, an institution 
for the propagatmn of rinistiauity among the 
lieathcns ; and a utter j»crsoii for this office 
could not have been chosen, both on account 
of his zeal and leaniing. It was about this 
time that he laid the foundation of the family 
museum at Velletri, of a pait of whicli he 
published a description m 17112, under the 
title of “ Alusieum Cusicum.” In the same 
year he caused a capuchm named (iabiicle to 
leain the Armenian language, and sent him 
on a mission to Astracan to pi each in that 
tongue, and to avail himself of the Ojjportunity 
to compile an Annenian-ltalian dictioiiaiy. 
In 1783 he published a “ Vindication of the 
Rights of the Holy See on the Kingdom of 
Naples,” and in 1789 was promoted to the 
rank of cardinal, and appointed prcdect of the 
congregation of tlie Indies. He continued to ' 
he the liberal patron of those who were con- 
nected with him or bis literary pursuits, until 
Italy was invaded by the French, wdien he lost 
all liis benefices, though he was soon released 
fium his peisonal difficulties by a libeial pen- 
sion from tin* court of Denmark. On tlie death 
of Pius VI, he was chosen to atU*ud the new 
pope to Paris, to assist at the coronation of 
tile emperor, but being taken ill on liis way i 
tbiihcr died at Lyons Nov. 23 1801. IJis ' 
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literary productions are “ Monumento di Gio* 
vanni XVI suinrao Pontifice illustrato,” Romo 
17.50, 8vo ; “ Breve Istona dell’ antica citta 
di Tadino nell' LJinbna,” &c. 17.51 ; Dig, 
sertatione sopra un* antica Iscriozione nnuenta 
nelP Isola di Malta nell’, anno 1749 and 
“ Dissertatione Filologica sojira un’ antica 
gemma intagliata.” The Borgian MS. as it 
IS styled, is a fragment of a Coptic-Greck ina- 
nuscnjit, consisting of about twelve Icavea 
brought from Egyjit by a monk, and sent to 
Boigia. It IS printed in “ Georgii Fraginen- 
tum Gra?co-Copio Thebaicum,” llonie, 1789, 
4to. — Athtenenmp vol. v, 

BOKJ^ASE (WiixiAM)an eminent English 
antiijuary and tojiograjiher. He was born in 
Cornwall in 1696, and was educated at Exe- 
ter college, Oxford, where in 1719 he took 
the degree of MA. and the same year entered 
into holy orders. He was yiresented to the 
r(*ctory of Ludgvaii in Cornwall m 1722, where 
he resided during the remainder of Ins life, as 
tlie only additional preferment he evei obtain- 
ed w’as the Mcarage of St Just in ibe same 
eountj’. The }>arish of Liulgv.in is mb in 
fossils, and tlie whole county of Coinwall ex- 
hibit‘d antique monuments, usually siqiposed to 
be Driiuiical. To the inve^'tigatioii of these 
local cunosities of nature and art, Borlase de- 
dicated all the time he could spare fiom his 
piofessional duties. In 1719 be was "hosen 
a fellow of llio lvo>al Society in cousequeiice 
of his having coniinunicated to that learned 
body an essay on Mu* ciysral spar, called 
Coinish diumomls. in 17.51 he jmblislied 
” The Antiquities liislorit al and monumental 
oftheCount\ of Cornwall,” in folio, which 
an enlarged edition a]>]>eared in 1766. q insi 
was succeeded by OliseiTations on the an- 
cient and present State of the Llaxids of 
Stilly;” and m 17 58 was jmblished “Tlie 
Natural History of Coinwall,” folio, a work 
eomjinsing much cuiious information relative 
to the civil history of the county, the stannary 
courts, bojoughs, and Cornish dialect, besides 
the accounts of its natural produttions. In 
17o(> he received from tlie university of Ox- 
ford the dijilonia of J.LIL He died in 1772, 
leaving preyiaied for tlie press a Treatise on 
the Cieation and Deluge,” which was never 
published. As an antiquary. Dr Borlase has 
tlie merit of having described with accuracy 
the objects of his speculations, and of dealing 
less in fanciful and far-fetched hypothesis than 
most prec ding writers on British antiquities. 
— Bwg. Brit, 

BORIS GUDENOW. a Russian chief, 
w'ho w'as grand-master of the horse to Tlieo- 
dore or Feodor Ivanowitz, emperor of Russia, 
during whose reign, fiom 1.581 to 1.597, Boris 
governed the state in his name. He is sup- 
posed to have contrived the murder of pnnee 
Demetrius, the intant brotlier of 1 heodoie^ on 
wdiose death, which he is al.so chargt d with 
having procured by ]»oison, Boris w'as chosen 
emperor. He baiiKlied tliose w’hom he sup- 
posed to he disafl'ecied to him, and formed 
foreign alliances to strengthen his authority ; 
but a dreadful famine w'hicli occurred in the 
U2 
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^Tth jMur of hU reign, caused discontent 
among bis subjects, and soon after Russia was 
invaded by a Polish army, accompanied by a 
person who professed to be prince IJemetnus, 
who asserted that he had escaped from tlic 
assassins employed to kill him. This pre- 
tender, who is supposed to have been a young 
monk named Griska, was recognised in seve- 
ral parts of tlie empire, and at length obtained 
the throne on the sudden death of Boris in 
1605, variously reported to have been caused 
by a violent fit of anger, or by poison. Boris 
Gudenow displayed much ])oIitical foresight 
and ability dunng his regency, and in the 
earlier part of his reign, but his inordinate am- 
bition incited him to the commission of crimes, 
which have disgraced his memory, and left 
him the character of an unjirincipled usurper 
and assassin . — Modern Unto. II nt, 

BORN (Ignath's, Baron) an eminent mi- 
neralogist and miscellaneous writer, bom at 
Carlsburg in Transylvania in 1712. He stu- 
died at the .Iphuits’ college at Vienna, and 
afterwards at the university of Prague, fie 
then travelled through various pfirts of Europe, 
and on his return devoted liih attention to na- 
tural history, jiarticiihuly as connected with 
the art of mining. In 1770 he obtained a si- 
tuation in the department of mlne^ at Prague. 
Making a jirofeshional tour, he descended into 
a mine, the air of which was so contaminated 
with arsenical vajiours, as nearly to have occa- 
sioned his death ; and from the effects of this 
he never entirely recovered. In 1772 he 
printed a catalogue of his collection of fossils, 
which he afterwards sold to the lion. Charles 
Greville for 1,000/. This work gained him 
great reputation, and was the cause of his be- 
ing admitted into the Royal Society of Lou- 
don, and other scientific associations. In 1776 
he was called to V lenna by the empress Maria 
Theresa, to arrange and describe the Jinpenal 
cabinet of natural history ; in consequence of 
which he published a magnificent work relat- 
ing to the shells in that cabinet ; but the death 
of the empress prevented the further progress 
of the undertaking. Born was however i»atro- 
nised by her successor .loseph II, who made 
him actual counsellor of the mines, apd em- 
ployed his talents in improving the pioceases 
for the extraction of metals from their ores. 
In 1786 he publislied his treatise on the pro- 
cess of amalgamation, of which there is an 
English translation by Uaspe. Ills next work 
was an arrmged catalogue of Mad. Raab’s 
collection of Eossils, published in 17911. He 
was engaged in wnting a liistory of the reign 
of the emperor I^eopold II, and a treatise on 
mineralogy, at the time of his death, whicli 
happened in August 1791. Baron Born was 
the foundei in 1775 of a literary society at 
Prague, which has produced several volumes 
of memoirs. He was a zealous member of the 
association of the illummaii, and extremely 
hostile to the clergy and the monastic orders. 
Against the latter he wrote a satirical work 
entitled “ Moiiachologia,” in which he lias 
parodied the classificatiou and language of na- 
tiinil historv. in a descriptive catalogue of the 
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various orders of monks. — Townson^i TraviU in 
Hungary. Aikin^s G. Biog. 

BORRI (JobEPH Francis) an adventiiier 
of the seventeenth century, who alternately 
acted the part of a religious fanatic, an alche 
mist, and a physician. He was the son of a 
medical practitioner at Milan, and was edu- 
cated at the .lesuits’ college at Rome. After 
injuring his character, aud exfiosing liimself 
to punishment by his dissolute conduct, he set 
himself up for an inspired reformer of Chris- 
tianity, teaching among other strange doctrines 
the divinity of tlie Virgin Mary, whom he re- 
presented as the fourth person of the Godliead, 
according to Sorbiere, or as others tell us, an 
incarnation of the Holy Ghost. Apprehend- 
ing danger from the Inquisition, he went to 
Milan, and attracted a number of followers, 
with whose aid he appears to have formed de- 
signs against the government. Some of lus 
associates being imprisoned he took ‘be alann, 
and fled to Inspruck, while the Inquisition 
pioceeded against him as a contumacious 
heretic, in consequence of which he was burnt 
in effigy at Rome in 1661. Born toutiived 
by Ins pretensions to alchemy to impose on 
the archduke of Austria, aud thus obtained 
money to enable him to travel to Vmsterdain, 
in which city he assumed the cli.nMcter of a 
physician, or rather a chailatan, who could cure 
all diseases. Such was his success that he set 
up a sjileiidid equipage, and lived for some 
time in a coi responding style of extravagance. 
At last, finding his credit decline, he set off by 
night for Hamburgh, taking with him all the 
money and other valuables lie could collect, 
(^hnstma the Swedish ()ueeii was his next 
du{>e, whom he i heated of considerable sums 
under pretence of discovering the philosopher’a 
stone. He then went to Denmark, and was 
even more successful m imposing on the king, 
Frederic HI, on whose death in 1670, fearing 
to be called to account, he left the country 
intending to go to Turkey. Passing through 
Hungary, just after a conspiracy had been dis- 
covered against the Austrian gevernment, he 
was arrested on the frontiers as a siisjiected 
person. Not being concerned in the plot he 
would have been discharged, fnit the pope’s 
nuncio at Vienna hearing lie was iii custody, 
demanded him m the name of his holiness, as 
an heretical offender ; and the emperor ac- 
ceded to tke requisition, mcicly stipulating 
for the life of the criminal. Borri was then 
taken to Rome, forced to make an abjuration 
of his errors, and shut up in the jirirton of the 
Inquisition. Here he continued for several 
years, till the French ambassador, the duke 
d’Estrees, being seized with a complaint which 
his physicians could not cure, and having de- 
rived relief from the jirescnplions of Borri, 
procured liim tlie favour of being removed to 
the castle of St Angelo, where he was por- 
mitted to amuse himself with chemical experi- 
ments, and in whicli he died at an advanced 
age in 1695. Two tracts were printed in his 
name at Geneva in 1681 ; one entitled ** La 
Cliiave del Gabinetto,” the key of the cabinet 
consisting of letters on alchemy j the other, 
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Istrazioni Politiche/’ political reflexions. 
Some medical pieces are also ascribed to him. 
— Bayle. Sorbiere, Voyage en Angleterre. 

BORRICHIUS (Olaus) or Olof Borcli, a 
learned Danish physician, who was the son 
of a Lutheran minister, and was educated at 
the university of Copenhagen. After he had 
commenced the practice of medicine, he was 
induced to undertake the tuition of the children 
of the prime minister GerstoifF. In tliis situa- 
tion he continued five years, and tlien set off 
on his travels through foreign countries, hav- 
ing had the lionour to be previously nominated 
rofessor of pliilosophy, poetry, chemistry, and 
otany at Copenhagen. After having visited 
England, France, and Italy, he returned home 
and entered on the duties of his office. He 
was ap})ointed first ]>hysiciun to the king ; in 
1686 created counsellor of the supreme court 
of justice ; and in 1689 counsellor of the royal 
chauceryr He died at the age of sixty-three 
in 1690, after undergoing an unsuccessful 0 }ie- 
ration for the stone in tlie bladder. Borrichius 
distinguished himself as an autlior chiefly by 
his philological works, among which are ** Con- 
spectus pracstantiorum scriptorum lingua; La- 
tina; ** Cogitationes de variis linguae La- 
tin* aetatihus ** Analecta jdiilologica et ju 
dicium de lexicis Latinis (irA*cisque “ J)e 
antiqua Urbis Rom* facie Dissertatio.” He 
wrote on chemistry, or more profierly on al- 
chemy, tracing its origin from the Egyptians, 
in his treatises “Deortu et progresm Che- 
mi*,” and “ Hermetis, ^Egyptiorum ac Che- 
micorum sapientia ab Hermanni Conringii 
animadversionibus vindicata." It appears tliat 
he was a believer in the transmutation of me- 
tals, and other reveries of the alchemists, in 
support of which he has lavished a great deal 
of learned research. He likewise w’as the au- 
thor of many w'orks on medicine. He WTote 
an account of his owm life, published by Fred. 
Hostgaard. — Aikivs G, Biog. Moreri, 

BORROIMEO (Chau Lis) a celebrated Ro- 
mish saint and cardinal, was bom at Arena in 
the Milanese, in lo.‘38. He was sent for to 
Rome by his uncle l*ius IV, vi ho created him 
cardinal in Li6(), and afterwards archbishop 
of Milan. Notwithstanding his youth, for 
he was then but twenty-two years of age, he 
conducted the affairs of the church with great 
zeal and prudence, and became a liberal en- 
courager of liteiaiure. The young cardinal 
lived in great splendour, and his uncle delight- 
ed with his magnificence, furnished him with 
ample means to support it. He very soon be- 
came at once giand ])eiiitentiary of liinne, arch 
priest of St Mary Major, protector of several 
crowns and various orders, both civil and mili- 
tary, legate of Romagna, Bologna, and of the 
marche of Ancona. It was about this time 
tliat the famous council of Trent was held, at 
which much was said about the reformation of 
the clergy, of which Charles immediately gave 
an example in himself, by discharging eighty 
livery servants, leaving off silk apparel, and 
imposing upon himself a weekly fast of bread 
and water. He converted his house into a*8e- 
minary of bi hops, established schools and | 
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colleges, and interested himself in all works of 
public utility, particularly such as had charity 
for their object. He attempted to reform many 
of the monastic orders, and amongst others, 
that of tlie Humiliati, which so exasperated a 
wretched friar belonging to it, that he fired a 
gun at him while at prayers with his domes- 
tics. He fortunately escaped with a slight 
wound, but the assassin was punished with 
death, and liis order abolished. He w'rote a 
great number of works upon doctrinal and 
moral subjects, which w-ere printed at Milan in 
1747, in five volumes folio ; thirty-one volumes 
of his manuscript letters are contained in the 
library of St Sepulchre in that city. He died 
in 1594, at the early age of forty -se\eu, and 
w'as canonized in 1610 by Paul V . — Life by 
Touvon„ 

BOKROMFO (FRFnF.nic) also a cardinal 
and archbishoy) of Milan, w'as cousin-german 
to the preceding, by whom he was placed in 
his newly-founded college at Pavia, and whose 
virtues he imitated. lie was the founder of 
the celebrated Ambrosian library at Milan, 
which during his life was enriched with ten 
thousand manuscripts, collected by Antony 
Oggiati, whom he created librarian. He died 
in loSa, leaving several pious works, which 
are now very scarce, but of which the principal 
are — ** Sacri Raponamenti,” Milan, lois- 
1646, 4 vols. folio ; Ragionameuti Spiri- 
tuali,” ibid. 1673-1676 ; and “ De Piacere 
della mente Christiana,” ibid. 1625. — Moreri, 

BORROMINI (Francesco) thd'son of an 
architect of Bissona, bom 1599. His father 
brought him up to his own profession, placing 
him at Rome under Mudemo, the aiclntect of 
St Peter’s, to whom he was distantly relat*;d ; 
and on his death in 1 629 under his successor 
Bernini, The reputation of the pupil soon 
rose so higli, that it equalled that of the mas- 
ter, w'hose open rival he became. The king 
of Spain rew-arded him magnificently for a de- 
sign wliich he made for the enlargement of 
Ills palace at Rome, and made him a knight 
of St Jago. He also received a pension and 
the order of Christ from the poyie ; but the 
caprices to w hich he at length gai'e way in the 
construction of some of his edifices, remarka- 
ble for tlieir whimsicality and the incongrous 
appearance of their ornamental parts, rendered 
him obnoxious to criticism, as being offensive 
to true taste, and bis old opponent Bernini 
being appointed to the superintendence of a 
building for which he had furnished the de- 
signs, the consequent mortification threw him 
into a state of frenzy, in whicli suddenly seiz- 
ing a sword, he inilieted on himself a mortal 
wound, and died in 1667. The college of the 
Propaganda and the oratory of the Chinese 
Nona are reckoned among bis best produc- 
tions. — Auur. Diet, Hist, 

BOS (Lambert) an eminent scholar, son 
of the rector of the college at Worcum in Hol- 
land, born in 1670. He completed bis educa^ 
tion under his relation Vitringa, at Franeker, 
where he became Greek professor in 1704, 
and continued in that situation till his death in 
1717. Hii edition of the Septuagint with 
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Prolegomena and various readings, printed in 
1709 at Franeker, in 2 vols. 4lo, displays deep 
erudition. Among his other works are — 
Exercitationes Philologica*, &c.’* 8vo, 1700, 
reprinted in 1713 ; ** Antiqiiitatura Gran arum 
I>escriptio ** Animadversiones ad Scriptores 
quosdam Grmcos ** Thomie Magistri Erlogm 
cum Notis an improved edition of Viienus’ 
Greek grammar, and a treatise in great esti- 
mation with grammarians, entitled “ Mysterii 
EUipseos Gnecac expositi Specimen,*’ a vario- 
rum edition of whicli apjieared at Leipsir in 
1809. His decease is said to have proceeded 
from consumption, tlie progress of winch was 
much hastened by intense api»lication. — Ifnd, 
BOSC (Pr.TER t)v) an eminent Calvinist 
divine of the seven teen tli century, the son of a 
lawyer of Jloueii, born February 21, lt>23, at 
JBayeux, and educated at JMoutauban and Sau- 
mur. Having taken orders in 1 646, he was 
appointed preacher to the I’rotestant congre- 
gation at Caen, where he distinguished him- 
self by the boldness of his doctrines and the 
eloquence with which he defended them. In 
1664 an attack made by him on auricular con- 
fession, drew down the resentment of the Ca- 
tliolicB, who succeed in getting Iiim banislied 
to Chalons ; but befoie tlie exjniatiun of the 
vear, from the interference of powerful friends, 
be was permitted to return to his ministry. His 
talents and address even gained him the fa- 
vour of Louis XIV himself, towards whom he 
alwa 3 "s expressed the most unbounded loyalty } 
and his intercession with that monarch was on 
more occasions than one powerful enough to 
procure considerable indulgences for the per- 
sons of his own persuasion. At length how 
ever the feeling of the court against the Pro- 
testants became too strong for him to be able 
any longer to avert the storm from their heads. 
A decree of the parliament of Normandy pre- 
vented him in 1685 from any longer exercising 
his ministry in that province, and the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes drove him to Hol- 
land, when he settled at Rotterdam, and died 
in that city Januaiy 2, 1692. He published 
four octavo volumes of discourses, some of 
W’bich exhibit fine specimens of pulpit ora- 
tory ; and left behind him in manuscript a va- 
riety of orations, letters on controversial sub- 
jects, poems in several languages, and other 
miscellaneous pieces, which after his death 
liis son-in-law. Monsieur Le Gendre, collected 
and published in 2 vols. 8vo, — Li/'e by Le 
Gendre. 

BOSC ACER (John) a celebrated French 
lawyer of the seventeenth century, lie was a 
native of Beziers, who going to Paris when 
young, studied under his uncle La Forest, an 
eminent professor of law in that city. Such 
was his application, that at the age of t>venty- 
two he gave lectures himself, during the ill- 
ness of his relative, whom he afterwards suc- 
ceeded. His mode of teaching was peculiar. 
He reduced the whole of legal science to cer- 
tain fixed principles, whence he drew conse- 
quences comprehending all the particulars of 
each topic. He wrote a treatise on Roman 
and French law. and another entitled “ De 
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Justitia et Jure,** published after his death 
which took place in 1687, in consequence of 
an accident, at a very great age. — Moreri, 

BOSCAN (John Almogaveu) a Spanish 
poet, was hom 1 490, of a noble family at IJar- 
celona, and is supposed to have died about 
1543. He was originally intended for tlie pro- 
fession of anns, but being an excellent scholar, 
proved greatly successful in the education of 
Ferdinand, the able but execrable duke of 
Alva, whose tutor he became. His wwks are 
pubhsliod with those of liis poetical coadjutor 
Garcilaso, under the title of “ Obras de I3os- 
can y Garcilaso,” 4to, 1544. He also left a 
jirose translation of the courtier of Castig- 
lione, no less admirable tlian his poetry. It 
IS to Boscan that Spanish poetry owes the in- 
troduc iion of the hendecasyllabic verse. — An- 
toni’s BihL HisjK 

BOSCAWKN (lion. Edwaud) a British 
admiral of the last century, conspicuous for his 
nautical skill and bra\erv, a native of Corn- 
wall, and second son toHugli viscount Falmouth. 
He was bom in 1711, and having entered the 
royal navy early in life, was appointed in 
1740 to the Shorehara, in the command of 
wliich vessel lie distinguished himself at Porto 
Bello and at Caithagenn, where he stormed a 
battery at the head of a part of his crew. In 
1744 he was promoted to the Dreadnought, a 
sixty gun ship, in winch he took the l\Iedia, 
commanded by M. Hoequart. lliree years 
aftenvards lie signalized himself under Anson 
at the battle of Cape Finisterre, in which 
action he again captured his old antagonist 
Hoequart, wdio had been exchanged. Towards 
the close of this year, he was raised to tlie rank 
of rear-admiral, and dispatched with a squadron 
to the East Indies, In these parts, though 
failing in an attempt on the settlement of Pon- 
dicherry, he succeeded in making himself 
master of Madras, and returned to England, 
where, during the ensuing peace, he obtained 
a seat at the Admiralty-board, In 1755 he 
again sailed for North America, and in an 
action with a French squadron, the evil for- 
tune of JVIonsieur Hocquiirt comi»elled him a 
third time to strike to the conqueror, who had 
singularly enough subdued him twice before. 
On this occasion two ships of the line fell into 
liis hands. In 1758, in conjunction with lord 
Amherst, who commanded tlie land forces, 
he succeeded in reduiing Louisbourg and Cape 
Breton ; and the yeai following, having then 
the command in the Mediterranean, pursued 
the Toulon iieet under De la Clue tJirough 
the straits of Gibraltar, and coming jp with 
it in Lagos Bay, completely defeated it, burn- 
ing two ships and taking three. For tliese 
services he received the thanks of jiarliament 
and 3000/. a year, witli the rank of general 
of marines in 1760. He did not long eujoy 
his honours, but died in tlie January of th-* 
following year of a bilious fever. He had mar- 
ried, about the age of thirty, the daughter of 
W. E. Glanville, ICsq. and sat in the parlia- 
ment of 1743 as member for Truro in his na- 
tivfi county . — CanvphelCs Lives of the Admirals, 
BOSCAWEN (William) nephew of the 
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admiral of that name, and son to bis younger 
brother, general Geotge Boscawen, bom 175S. 
From Eton he was placed at Exeter College, 
Oxford, for a few terms, and thence removed 
to the Middle Temple, where he studied under 
Mr (afterwards judge) Buller, till he was 
called to the bar. lie obtained a commission* 
ership of the victualling board and of bank- 
rupts, and died in 1811, leaving a large family 
by his wife, the daughter of archdeacon lb* 
betson. In addition to a professional work on 
convictions upon penal statutes, he published 
an essay on the progress of satire, and a trans- 
lation of Horace, Insides occasional contribu- 
tions to various periodical reviews and maga- 
zines. — Gent, Mag, 1811. 

BOSCOVICH (Roger .Toseph) an astro- 
nomer and geometrician of distinguished emi- 
nence in tlie eighteentli century, who was a 
native of Kagusa in Dalmatia. He was edu- 
cated among the Jesuits, and entering into their 
order, was appointed professor of mathematics 
in the Roman College, before lie had entirely 
completed the course of his studies. He was 
employed by pope Benedict XIV in various 
undertakings, and in 17.^i0 began the measure- 
ment of a degree of the meridian in the eccle- 
siastical states, which operation occupied him 
for two years. He afterv’ards visited the Pon- 
tine marsh, to give advice respecting its drain- 
age. He was then entrusted by the republic 
of Lucca with the defence of its interests, in a 
dispute about boundanes with the government 
of 'fuscany. Tliis affair obliged Boscovich to 
go to Vienna, and having terminated it with 
success, he visited Paris and London. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and to 
that learned body he dedicated a Latin poem 
on eclipses. Returning to Italy, he was ap- 
pointed mathematical professor in the univer- 
sity of Pavia ; wdience in 1770 he removed to 
Milan, and there he erected the celebrated ob- 
servatory at the college of Brera. On the 
suppression of the order of Jesuits, he accept- 
ed an invitation to France from Louis XV, who 
gave him a jicnsion of 8000 livres, with the 
office of director of optics for the navy. This 
appointment induced him to pay particular at- 
tention to that part of optical science which 
treats of the theory of achromatic telescopes ; 
on which subject he wrote a treatise of consi- 
derable extent. He was obliged to leave Paris 
in 1783, on account of ill health, when he re- 
tired to Milan, where he died February 12, 
1787. A collective edition of the works oi 
fatlier Boscovich was published by himself in 
5 vols. 4to, 1785. His “ Tlieoria Philosophiap 
Naturalis reducta ad unicam legem virium in 
Natura existantium,” first published in 1758, 
is a curious production, containing speculations 
of which Dr Priestley has availed himself, in 
his writings in favour of materialism. Nouv, 
Diet. Hist, Aikin*9 G. Biog* 

BOSSU (Rene le) an eminent French 
critic, was born at Paris in 1631. He received 
his early education at Nanterre, and years af- 
terwards entered a member of the religious 
fraternity of St Genevieve. He at first studied 
philosophy and theology, but was afterwards 
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made professor of belles lettres, and taught in 
that capacity in several of the houses of the 
society. At length allowed to live in lettered 
tranquility at St Genevieve, he published his 
** Parallel of the Philosophy of Descartes 
and of Aristotle,” which was foUowed by his 
popular “ I'reatise on Epic Poetry.” Many of 
his compositions remain in MS. at the abbey 
of St John at Chartres, of which he was sub- 
prior. Bossu possessed a penetrating mind, 
and his treatise on the epic contains many 
acute and sensible remarks ; but he refined too 
much in his discoveries, and his theory, that 
Homer first fixed on a moral, and tlien com- 
posed a narrative to illustrate it, has been 
justly exposed by Drs Blair and W arton. The 
best edition of this work is that of tlie Hague, 
1714, edited by Courayer. — Moieri, Blair* s 
Lectures on Rhetoric, S^c, 

BOSSUEr (James Bemcvus) bishop of 
Meaux, celebrated for his eloquence as a pul- 
pit orator, and his strength and acumen as a 
controversialist, was bom in 1 627 at Dijon, of 
an ancient family much distinguished in the 
long robe. He was placed very young under 
the care of the Jesuits, who, as usual on the 
discovery of his abilities, sought to gain him 
for the order, but were defeated by tlie care 
of Ills uncle. IJe was tlien removed to Paris, 
and entered at the college of Navarre, and in 
1652 took his degrees in divinity, .Jid went 
to Mentz, where he was made a canon. Hero 
he applied himself cliw fly to the study of the 
Scriptures and of tlie writings of the fathers, 
especially of St Augustin ; and shortly becom- 
ing a celebrated preacher, was invited to 
Paris, and appomted in 1661 to prea- h before 
the king. It was about this time that he • 
cited so much attention by his funeral orations, 
which are still considered as surpassing every 
production of the kind in the French language, 
for sublimity and pathos, although the admira- 
tion of the foreign reader will not always cor- 
respond viith native enthusiasm, as to all the 
beauties eninniitated. His style of preaching 
was lofty, free, and animated ; and he seldom 
wrote more than a few lieads, but trusted to 
hiscojiious and commanding eloquence. At 
court he fully maintained the dignity of cha- 
racter his abilities were calculated to establish, 
and witliout any solicitation on his own part 
was created bishop of Condom; a dignity 
whicli he resigned on being appointed precep- 
tor to the dauphin in 1670. In this situation 
he wrote for his pupil his celebrated “ Dis- 
course on Universal History,” regarded as the 
most masterly of his performances. When 
the prince’s education was completed, Louis 
XIV raised him to the see of JMeaux, and ap- 
pointed him a counsellor of state, and almoner 
to tlie dauphincss and duchess of Burgundy. 
He was also equally honoured by the learned 
world, being made a member of the French 
academy and superior of the Royal college of 
Navarre. The comparative leisure which he 
now enjoyed, was devoted to the defence of 
the CaUiolic churcli, both against infidels and 
Protestants. Some years before his death lie 
however retired to his diocese and devoted 
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bis lelsare to tbt duties of bis eptiscopal and 
pastoral functions, in the comfort, instruc- 
tion, and relief of the unlettered, the afflicted, 
and tlie indigent of his diocese. He died 
wliile tlius engaged in 1704, at the age of 
Beveuty-seven. As an historian, or ratlier re- 
viewer of history, this eminent prelate has 
displayed considerable genius, but it has been 
jusUy observed, that he dwells with too much 
complacency upon the Israelitish theocracy as 
a system, and has treated history more like a 
churchman than either a philosopher or a poli- 
tician. As a controversialist he is distin- 
guished by great logical acuteness, and infinite 
dexterity in exposing the weak points of an 
opponent and concealing his own. These 
qualities are particularly exhibited in his cele- 
brated ** Exposition of the Roman Catholic 
Faitli,** addressed princi]>ally to Protestants, 
which however was nine years waiting the ap- 
probation of the pope. The points on which 
he chiefly lays stress, are the antiquity and 
unity of tlie churches, the accumulated autho- 
rities of fathers, councils, and popes, and the 
necessity of a final umpire in affairs of faith 
and discipline In all these points however, 
he was ably answ’ered by Claude and other 
ministers of the French Calvinists, as also by 
archbishop Wake, who in his Exposition of 
the Doctrine of the Church of England,'* ex- 
poses much management and artifice in the 
suppression and alteration of Bossuet’s first 
edition. JBossuet w-as very zealous for the re- 
union of the churches, but nothing was to be 
yielded as a matter of right ; but he thought 
that the sacramental cup might be extended to 
tlie laity as in favour. He was not however an 
advocate for the infallibility of the pojie, or for 
his assumed right of dejiosing kings. On the con- 
trary, he resisted Uiese doctrines with energy, 
and lost a cardinaFs hat by opposing Innocent 
XI in claims contrary to the independence of 
the crown of Fiance, and to the liberties of 
the French clergy. He also attacked Quietism, 
and triumphed over the amiable Feiielon wdth 
some harshness on that account. He was 
however a professed enemy to persecution, but 
does not appear to have remonstrated with 
Louis against his merciless treatment of the 
Hugonots. On the whole, Rossuet w^as a man 
of great genius, lofty spirit, and extraordinary 
vigour of mind ; which high qualities w’ere al- 
loyed by pride and a deficiency of simplicity 
and candour, his character forming a moral 
contrast to that of the excellent archbishop of 
Cambray. His works were publislied in 1743, 
in 20 vols. 4to, and many of them have been 
often reprinted in various forms. His dis- 
course on universal history and Lis funeral 
orations, are however the only productions 
which are now much attended to. His French 
style, although occasionally unequal, is excel- 
lent, and the French Academy long deemed 
him a member from whom the body derived 
very high honour. — Eloge par Alembert, Nouv, 
Diet, Hist, 

BOSTON (Jonv) a monk of St Edmund's- 
bury, who early in the fifteenth century drew 
op a catalogue of manuscripts in the libraries 
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of the English universities and monasterie*« 
with the lives of the authors. It is extant in 
manuscript, and is curious as being the earliest 
work on literary history produced in this 
country. He also wrote a treatise on mona- 
chism, entitled “ Speculum Csenobitarum,** 
printed at Oxford in 1722. — Tanneri Bibliot. 
Britavnicn-Hibernica. Berkenhout*s Biog, Lit. 

BOSWELL (James) a Scottish gentleman 
of a good family, w’ho was educated for the 
bar, well known as the friend and biographer 
of die celebrated Dr Samuel Johnson. He was 
the son of a justice of the court of session, de- 
signated from his estate loid Auchinleck, and 
was bom at Edinburgh in 1740. After some 
previous instruction at the high -school of his 
native city, lie studied the civil law at the 
university tliere and at Glasgow. In 1763 
he visited London in his way to the Conti 
nent, and it was at this time that he formed 
an acquaintance with Dr Johnson. Soon after 
he went to Ltrecht to pursue his legal studies. 
Thence he jirocecded to Switzerland, Italy, 
and Corsica, where he became intimate with 
geneial Paoli, at that time engaged in support- 
ing the Btmggle of his country for political in- 
dependence. Boswell returned in 1766 to 
Scotland, and was admitted an advocate in the 
courts of law'. At that time a law'suit wax 
carried on relative to the Scottish titles and 
estate of the duke of Douglas, which w»a» 
claimed by a person w'hose legitimate filiation 
w'as disputed, hut whose claim, as nephew 
and heir of the last possessor, was ultimately 
established by a decision of the house of peers. 
In this affair Bosw'ell took an active j>ar(, and 
published a pamphlet, entitled “ The Essence 
of the Douglas Cause,** which gained him a 
great deal of credit. In 1768 appeared his 
*• Account of Corsica, with Memoirs of Gene- 
ral Paoli,” 8vo, a work containing a good deal 
of interesting information, but displaying the 
ardent character and amusing egotism of the 
author, in a manner so highly singular, as to 
expose him to the satirical censure of the 
critics. In 1773 he was chosen a member of 
a literary club in London, a circumstance 
which, together with his passionate admiration 
of the society and conversation of Dr Johnson, 
induced him to spend mucli of his time in the 
metropolis of England, ihough he continued to 
practise at the Scottish bar. 1 he same year ho 
accompanied his friend Johnson on a tour to 
the Scottish Highl'ands and Hebrides, of wiiich 
excursion he published “ A Journal,” in 1785. 
Succeeding to the family estate on the death of 
his father in 1782, he soon after removed to 
London, and was called to the English bar, 
but he never obtained much practice as a 
counsellor. Dr Johnson died in 1784, and 
Boswell began to prepare for the pi ess me- 
moirs of his “ illustrious friend,** for which 
he had been collecting materials during nearly 
the whole course of their intimacy. This 
work, entitled “ The Life of Samuel Jolm- 
son, LLD.** was published in 2 vols. 4to, 
in 1790, and has been repeatedly reprinted. 
The stores of literary anecdote which are con- 
tained in this production, the minute and ap» 
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parently accurate information which it displaya 
relative to the habits, manners, and conversa- 
tion of Jolmson, and the romantic attachment 
of die author to his subject, render this book 
one of the most entertaining pieces of biogra- 
phy in the English language. The only ap- 
pointment Boswell obtained in the line of his 
profession was that of recorder of Carlisle. 
He seems indeed to have neglected legal oc- 
cupation for the sake of his great literary 
connexion. Besides the works mentioned he 
was the autlior of a political pamphlet, a series 
of essays in the London Magazine entitled 
“ The Hypochondnac,’* and several fugitive 
pieces in prose and verse. He died May 19, 
1795, leaving two sons and three daugliteis 
by his wife, whose maiden name was Mont- 
gomery. — Chalmers* Biotr. Diet. 

BOTH (Joiiv and Andulw) two eminent 
painters, were natives of I'tieeht, and pu[>ils of 
Abraham Bloemaert. To perfect themselves in 
their art they went to Rome, where they re- 
mained several years. Claude Lorraine became 
the model of the elder .Tolm, and Andiew ex- 
celled in figures after the manner of Bamboc- 
<io ; and thus qualified, tliey continued to as- 
sist each other until the death of Andrew*, who 
w'as unfortunately drowmed in a canal at 
Venice. John returned to l^trecbt, where he 
continued to paint landscapes, until the death 
of his brother continually preying upon his 
mind, he died in 1650, five years after him. 
I’heir pictures are much admired all o'*er Eu- 
rope, and are purchased at very high prices. — 
Pilkingtoiu 

BOITONER. See Worcester, (Wil- 
liam of) 

BOTT (John he) a French engineer and 
architect, bom 1670, of Protestant parents. 
His religion proving an obstacle to his suc- 
cess in his own country, he rejiaired to the 
Netherlands, and entered into the military ser- 
vice of William prince of Orange, whom he 
attended on lus English expedition. On the 
decease of his patron lie joined the Prussian 
army, and obtained the commission of major- 
general in that service, but quitted it in 17iiJ8 
for that of the elector of Saxony, Several 
strong fortifications on the Wesel, the arsenal 
at Berlin, and some of the principal public 
buildings at Dresden, attest his architectural 
skill, lie died in the last-mentioned capital, 
a general of engineers, in 1746 in his seventy- 
fifth year. — Kouv, Diet, Hist, 

BorriCELLI (AiEXANDER)a Florentine 
artist, bom 1437. lie studied painting under 
Lippi, whose manner he successfully imitated, 
and was one of the earliest engravers, having 
learned the art from Baldinni, and applied it 
to the illustration of an edition of Dante’s 
works, printed 1488. Two pictures of his, 
Venus rising from tlie sea, and the same god- 
dess adorned by the Graces, are highly spoken 
of, and those from his easii on the walls of 
Sixtus the Fourth’s chapel at Rome were much 
admired. Though in the receipt of considera- 
ble sums, he died poor at Rome in 1515. — 
Bryants Diet, Paint, and Eng, 
BOUCHARDON (Edmvnp) an eminent 
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sculptor, was the son of a sculptor and archi^ 
tect at Chaumont in Bassigny, where he was 
born in 1698. After passing some time at 
Paris imder the younger Coustou, and gaining 
the prize at the Academy in 1722, he went to 
Rome at the king’s expense. On his return 
from Italy, where he was much imin-oved, he 
adorned Paris with his works ; a list of winch 
are published in his life oy count Caylus, who 
relates an anecdote of him, which says more 
for his taste than his erudition. The count 
found him one day in his workshop, u*ith a 
book in his hand, in unusual agitation ; on 
seeing him he exclaimed : ** Since I have read 
this book, men seem to be fifteen feet high, 
and all nature appears enlarged.” It was an 
old miserable French translation of Homer. 
He died in 1 7 62. — Ihid. 

BOUCHER < Jonathan) an English divine, 
a native of Blencogo, (’umbcrland, bom 1738, 
and educated at Wigton grammar-school. 
Having taken orders, he crossed the Atlantic, 
and obtained the living of Hanover in Virginia. 
Being a royalist from principal, the success of 
the Revolution drove him once more to Eng- 
land, wliere he became first curate, and event- 
ually vicar of Epsom, Surrey. His works con- 
sist of a series of discourses on the American 
revolution, a rejily to bishoi> Watson’s letter 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, 1783, 4to ; a 
small work, entitled The CumWlana Man,” 
with a few assize and otlier sermons. He was 
fond of antiquaiian pursuits, and besides con- 
tributing to llutchiusoirs history of his native 
county, had made some progress in an archaeo- 
logical and provincial glossary ; the first part 
of this work was printed after his deaui, which 
took place in 1801. — Geut. Mag, 

BOUCICAIJLT (marshal) or John t.e 
Maingrt, count of Beaufort, and (by mar- 
riage) viscount of Turenne, a celebrated French 
warrior of the fifteenth century. He was the 
son of the first marshal Boucicault. and was in- 
structed in the use of aims when very young. 
At the battle of Bosbec in 1382, he served 
as page of honour to Charles VI, and obtained 
the rank of knighthood. In 1396 he went 
with the count de ^^evers, afterwards duke of 
Burgundy, on a crusade against the 'I'urkish 
sultan Bajazet. At the battle of Nicopolis, 
Boucicault, the count, and most of his officers 
were taken prisoners. I'he captives in general 
were massacred, but Nevers and Boucicault 
were saved and allowed to return home. The 
latter, in 1 400, was sent with a small body of 
French treops to assist in defending Constan- 
tinople against Bajazet, when he distinguished 
himself by his conduct and bravery ; but after 
a year’s service he was obliged to return to 
France. He then became governor of Genoa, 
which post he held for several years, during 
which time he engaged in an expedition to 
Syria, and afterwards added to the French do- 
minion Pisa. In 1409 he seized on the city of 
Milan, whither he had been invited by the 
Guelph faction, one of the two grand Mlitical 
parties, ■whose quarrels at tliat penod rntm- 
nipted the peace of Italy. Their enemies, 
Ghibelines, took advantage of the absence of 
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marclial Boucicault to expel the French from 
Genoa, and he was obliged, after suffering a 
defeat, to make his retreat to France. In 1415 
he commanded the vanguard at tlie battle of 
Agincourt, where he was taken prisoner. He 
was removed to England, where he continued 
till his death in 1421. This great commander 
was fond of music and poetry; and is said 
to have composed ballads, rondeaus, and vire- 
lays, in tlie fashionable taste of the age in 
which he lived. — Moreri. Aikins C. Biog, 
BOUFFLERS (Louis Francis, duke of) 
a distinguished peer and marshal of France, 
was born in 1644. He eaily showed great 
military talents and distinguished himself as a 
colonel of dragoons under Crequi and Tu- 
renne. After many signal exploits, he gamed 
extraordinary honour by the defence of Lille 
in 1708. The siege lasted four months, and 
when at length obliged to submit, prince Eu- 
gene observed to Buufilers : ** 1 am very vain 
in having taken Lille, but 1 should still prefer 
the glory of having defended it like you.” The 
king of France rewarded him for this service, 
by creating him a peer of France, and giving 
the reversion of the government of Flanders to 
his son. Boufilers was as distinguished for 
generosity of character and munificence as for 
bravery and military skill, and not only indig- 
nantly rejected a half proposal to unfairly kill 
prince Eugene during the siege of Lille, but 
even threatened to confine the person who had 
ventured to make the observation. It is related 
in the continuation of the history of England 
by Rapm, that when king William took Na- 
mur in 1695, he made Boufilers prisoner, in 
violation of the articles of capitulation. On his 
remonstrance against this conduct, he was 
answered that it w’^as in the way of reprisal, 
because the French having detamed the gar- 
risons of Dixmude and Denise in the same 
manner. In that case,” replied the mar- 
shal, my garrison ought to be arrested, 
and not 1.” “ Sir,” he was answered, " you 

are valued at more than ten thousand men.” 
He died at Fontainbleau in 1711, aged sixty- 
eight. — Moreri. Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BOUGAINVILLE (Jean Pierre de) the 
son of a notary at Paris, bom December 1, 
1722. He received his education at Beauvais, 
and first distinguished himself by his transla- 
tion of Poligiiac’s Anti-Lucretius,” printed 
in two octavo volumes. The patronage of 
Freret, secretary to ** L*Acadcmie des Inscrip- 
tions, &c.” obtained liim admission into that 
society, where lie ultimately succeeded his 
friend in the secretaryship. Although at first 
repulsed with some harshness in his attempt 
to be elected into the French Academy, Duclos 
their secretary remarking, in allusion to the 
state of his health, that it ** was not tlie busi- 
ness of the academy to administer extreme 
unction,” he eventually carried his point, and 
became a member of that society in 1754. His 
other works, besides occasional papers of value 
in the memoirs of the academy, are a clever 
and eloquent, but somewhat inflated parallel 
between I'hamas Kouli Khan and Alexander 
the Great, and a tlagedy, entitled Philip 


of Macedon.* He also translated the hymn 
of CleantheSy and edited Freret’s great work 
on chronology. He died June 23, 1763, at 
the castle ofLoches, of an asthma, brought on 
by intense application*! — Ibid. 

BOUGAINVILLE (Louis ) a cele- 

brated French navigator of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1768 he had the command of an ex- 
pedition of discovery fitted out by the French 
government, wdth which he went to the South 
Sea, visited the Society Islands, the New He- 
brides, New Guinea, and several neighbouring 
islands, and after sailing round the world, re- 
turned home in 1769. In the course of this 
voyage he made several important discoveries, 
and obtained much curious information relative 
to the countries he explored, and the manners 
and customs of the people by whom they were 
inhabited. His Voyage round the Worl<i,” 
translated from the French, w'as published in 
London 1772, 4to. He also published an ac- 
count of a voyage to the Falkla^id Islands. 
This enterprising seaman, after escaping the 
numerous perils which necessarily attended 
his professional pursuits, was destined to be- 
come the victim of popular fury. He was 
killed by a mob at Pans, August 10th, 1792. 
— Ihog. Univ. 

BOUGEANf (Guiixaume IlYAciNriiE) a 
French Jesuit, bom Nov. 4, 1690, atQuimper 
He became connected with the Journal de 
Trevoux, in which he prmted various miscel- 
laneous papers, till publishing hjeu d' esprit in 
one 12mo vol. entitled ** Amusement Philoso- 
phique sur le Language des Betes,” in which 
he feigned tliat brutes are animated by evil 
spirits, certain matter-of-fact personages about 
the court conceived him to be serious, and pro- 
cured Ids banishment to La Fleche, for the 
heterodoxy of his opinions. His exile however 
was but short, the ridicule of the thing becom- 
ing apparent. His other works are a ” His- 
tory of the Wars, &c. of Louis XIII, which 
led to the Treaty of Westphalia,” 2 vols. 1 2mo ; 
** An Exposition on the Christian Doctrines 
by question and answer,” 4 vols, 12mo ; 
** Anacreon and Sappho,” in Greek verse, 
8vo ; ** Recueil d’obscrvatious Physiques tirees 
des meilleurs ecrivains,” 12mo ; three come- 
dies, and a romance entitled ** The Wonderful 
Voyage of prince Fan-Feredin,” &c. ; but his 
most esteemed work *' The History of die 
Treaty of Westphalia,” in two quarto volumes, 
did not appear till some time after his decease, 
which took place at Paris, Jan. 7, 1743, and 
is said to have been accelerated by the irrita- 
tion arising from perpetual attacks of his lite- 
rary opponents. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BOUGUER (Pierre) an eminent mathe- 
matician, hydrograpber, and geometrician, a 
native of Lower Britanny, bom at Croisic in 
that province, Feb. 10, 1698. He was placed 
by his father John Bouguer, hydrographer to 
to the king, at the Jesuits* college in Vaunes, 
when only eleven years old, at which early 
age his proficiency in mathematics was so great 
that in less than two years after, he publicly 
defeated the professor of that science upon an 
abstruse proposition, which the latter is said 
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to have taken so much to lieart that he re- T'irgil into French verse, and the third and fifth 
signed his chair. >Iis father dying wlien lie parts of Cicero’s 'lusculan (|ue8tioiis ; tlie abhfi 
was fifteen, though so young he was considered D ’Olivet completing the work. Konv[Dict,Histm 
fully capable of succeeding to his office, and BOUHOURS (Dominick) a celebrated 
after a severe examination received the ap- man of letters, and critic in the French lan- 
pointment. In 1727, being then under thirty, guage, was bom at Paris in 1628, and entered 
and in the two following years, lie gained the into the society of Jesuits’ at the age of six 
prizes of the Royal Academy of Science for teen. The fiistvrork by wdiich he distinguish - 
improved methods of masting ships, taking ed himself, was “ Los eiitretiens d’Ariste ct 
the elevation of the stars at sea, and ascertain- d’Eugeiie ,'* a pleasant miscellany on matters 
ing the variation of tlie compass ; and in 1729 of criticism and taste ; although exhibiting no 
published an optical treatise on the gradation small portion of affectation. In tliis work, \Mtli 
of light. He now removed to Havre, and the mixture of vanity and vivacity so natural 
having become in 1731 associate geometrician to Frenchmen, he mucli offended the Germans, 
of the Academy of Sciences, by the cession of by making it a question “ Whether it be possi- 
Maupertuis, proceeded in 1636 as pensioner- hie tliat a German can be a wit 1” a query which 
astronomer, in company w'ith Condamine, Jus- has long since been very adequately replied to. 
sieu, and Godin, to measure a degree of the This production so pleased the minister Col- 
in endian among the Cordilleras in South Ame- bert, that he made father Bouhours preceptor 
nca, an undertaking which occupied the party to his son, the marquis de Seignelai. His re- 
about ten years. While on this expedition maining principal works are ** Remarques et 
Bouguer was very successful in making many Doutes sur la Langue Fran^aise,” 3 vols. 12ino, 
philosophical discoveries not immediately con- exhibiting much grammatical refinement ; 
iiecte<l with its object, concerning tlie cxj)an- IManiere de bien penser sur les On vi ages de 
sion and contraction of metals, the refraction TFiSprit,” ■which production is much com- 
and density of the atmosphere, the reciproca- mended by Voltaire; “Pensfes ingenienses 
tion of the pendulum, the mode of measuring des Anciens et des Modemes,” 12mo; “Pen- 
the force of liglit, \c. and invented a new he- sees ingenieuses des Peres de I’Eglise and 
liometer, and other plnl'>‘‘<»nhT< al jinp'i- • the lives of d’Anbusson, St Ignatius, and St 

ratus. Besides his ■writings in the c/c5 Xavier, tlie latter of which was translated liy 

Savam, to which be contributed dunng thiee Drj'don, to please the queen of Janies IJ, who 
years, he published a treatise On A’avigation attributed the birth of the pretender to the in- 
arid IMotage,” 1762, 4to ; ** I'lie Fipiie of tercession of that saint. Bouhours was a man 
the J’aith determined by Observations made of great amcmity and elegant manners; but 
in South America,” 4to, Paris, 1749 ; a trea- w’as necessarily involved by his criticisms in 
tise “ On the Construction of Ships,” Ac. much literary contention, — Noiiv. Diet, Hist, 
1766, 4to. In 1768 La Cuillc abridged his BOUILLE (Marquis de) lieutenant-general 
“ Navigation and Pilotage,” in one vol. 8vo, in the army of Louis XVI, and a knight of the 
which is considered a very valuable treatise, order of St Esprit, born of a noble family in 
Though rough in his manner from the little ac- Auvergne, connected with that of La Fayette. 
c{uaiiitance he had with the world, he w*as During the American w ar he commanded suc- 
keenly alive to his literary reputation, and his cessfully in the French Windward islands, and 
constant disputes with liis coadjutor Conda- returning to Europe w^as governor of Mentz at 
mine are attributed to that feeling. He died the breaking out of tlie revolution, in wliich 
August 16, 1768. — Nouv, Diet, Hist, city he distinguished himself as a staunch 

BOUHIER (jEAN)an eminent French scho- royalist in 1790, and drew' down the marked 
lar, remarkable for the variety and profound- displeasure of the Jacobin party. On the 
ness of his literary attainment. He was bom king’s flight to Varennes, Bouille advanced 
in 1 673 at Dijon, and being bred to the legal with a strong force to co-operate in carrying 
proft‘ssion succeeded his father in the office of it into execution, but from some mismanage- 
jiresident n mortier, in the parliament of his ment was too late, upon wliich, finding the 
native city. In 1727 his literary reputation royal party was recaptured, he addressed a 
caused him to be unanimously elected a mem- letter to the National Assembly from Luxem- 
ber of the French Academy, which circum- bourg, menacing them with summary vengeance 
stance, combined with his increasing infirmi- should ai.y attempt be made on the life of 
ties from reiterated attacks of gout, induced the unfortunate Louis. Tliis impotent threat 
him to resign his official situation at Dijon. In served only to accelerate the event it w'as iii- 
1746 this disorder getting into his stomach, tended to avert, and he himself was sentenced 
carried him off in the seventy-Uiird year of bis to death pnr contumaee. On the execution of 
age. He is rei>orted to have met tlie ap- tlie king, Bouille proceeded to Vienna, and 
proaches of death with great tranquillity, inti- afterw'ards to Sweden ; he also served for a 
mating to the bystanders that he was ■watching w'hile in the emigrant army under the pnnee 
its symptoms in his last moments. Besides of Conde, but on the utter failure of 
tw'o iirofessional treatises on “ Custom of Bur- cause retired to Pmgland, ■where in 17w he 
gundy,” and on “Divorce by reason of Im- published his “Memoirs of the Kevolu on, 
potence,” he published “ Letters on the The- 8vo, a w'ork of great interest at the perioa, mq 
rapeutin,” “Dissertations on Herodotus,” highly spoken of for the impartiality of ite de- 
Ac. He also translated the civil war of Pe- tails. He died in London, Nov. 14, loOO.— 
trouius, w ith part of the works of Ovid and Bwff, Moderne, Nouv, met, titst. 
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BOULAINVILLIERS (Henry D£)compte 
de St Saire, at ‘which place he was bom in 
1658. He received his education under the 
fathers of the oratory at Juilli ; and being com- 
pelled by the impoverished state iu which he 
found his finances, through the imprudence of 
his father, to quit the army, entered on a ca- 
reer of literature in which he attained consi- 
derable distinction as an historian, &cc. His 
principal works are “A History of the Ara- 
bians,” 12mo, and “ of IMahomct,” 8vo, (in 
which his favourable delineation of his hero’s 
character, exposed him to a charge of indiffer- 
ence towards religion ;) “A History of France 
to the lleigii of Chailes VllI,” 3 vols. 12mo; 
** Historic^ Memoirs of the ancient Govern- 
ment of France till the Reign of Hugh Capet,” 
3 vols. 12mo ; “ The State of France,” 6 vols. 
12mo, (valuable though inaccurate ;) a ** His- 
tory of the Peerage of France,” 12mo ; “ Dis- 
sertations on the French Noblesse,” 12mo ; 

A Memoir on the Administration of the Fi- 
nances,” 2 vols. 12mo ; an ironical refutation 
of the errors of Spinosa, &c. Voltaire calls 
him the most learned gentleman in the king- 
dom, while Henault and Montest|uicu have 
attacked the accuracy of his early liistorical 
details, the latter designating him as “ jios- 
sessiug more wit than intellect, and more intel 
lect than knowledge.” He died in 1722. Se- 
veral spurious publications have been attributed 
to him. — Nouv. Diet, Hist, 

BOULANGER (Nicholas Anthony) a 
native of Pans, who studied mathematics and 
architecture, and was for some time in the 
army as an engineer. He afterwards became 
a surveyor of bridges and causeways, and exe- 
cuted various public works in Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Lorraine. He furnished to the 
Encyclopscdia the articles Deluge, Corvee and 
Societe ; but he is chiefly known as a sceptical 
writer. His works are Traite du Des- 
potisme Orientale “ L’Antiquite devoile 
par ses usages and ** Dissertation sur Elie 
et Enoch.” A tract entitled “ Chretienisme 
devoil^,” has also been ascribed to Boulanger, 
who is said to have been a man of very exten- 
sive learning, and of a mild and amiable dispo- 
sition. He died m 1759, aged thirty-seven. 
Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

BOULTER (Hugh) archbishop of Armagh, 
a prelate highly distinguished for charity and 
public spirit, was born in or near London in 
1671. He received his early education at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, and was thence re- 
moved to Christ Church college, Oxford. He 
received the living of St Olave, Southwark, 
and was made archdeacon of Surrey by the 
patronage of the earl of Sunderland. In 1719 
he accompanied George 1 to Hanover as his 
chaplain, and obtained so much favour during 
this visit, that the bishopric of Bristol and 
deanery of Christchurch were bestowed on liim 
in the course of the same year. In 1724 he 
was nominated archbishop of Armagh and pii- 
niate of Ireland ; and from the time of his ar- 
rival in that unhappy country, he made it his 
business to study its interests. He also seems 
faitlifully to have preserved those which it was 
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natural for him to think the true ones ; attend- 
ing all tlie public boards, and contributing with 
great munificence to a variety of charitable 
institutions. He was highly instrumental in 
averting the evils of famine in 1740 ; and ex- 
pended much of his private fortune in feeding 
the numerous poor. He also took a very ac- 
tive part in establishing the Protestant charter 
schools, which have so inadequately supplied 
the instruction, and advanced the conversion 
for the promotion of which they were insti- 
tuted. In liis politics archbishop Boulter 
strenuously supported what is usually called 
the KngUsh interest in Ireland, in opposition 
to the Irish, and always recommended the dis- 
tribution of favours and promotions in the spi- 
rit of that narrow policy* On this account he 
regarded Swift witli no great complacency, be- 
cause tliat eimuent peison espoused the per- 
fectly contrary theory. At this time of day, 
archbishop Boulter may merit the character 
of an able, active, and benevolent pielate, un- 
der a prevalent system ; but it is probable 
tliat the palm at least of Irish patriotism, will 
now be generally awarded to Swift, This pri- 
mate was a most active man of business, and 
was a thirteenth time one of the lords justices 
of Ireland, when he died in 1742 while on a 
visit to England, and was interred in West- 
minster abbey. A collection of his letters 
was published at Oxford in 1769, 2 vols. 8vo, 
which throws considerable light ujion Irish 
policy during his primacy. — Biog, Brtt, 
BOUL'l’ON (Matthew) a celebrated engi- 
neer, was bom at Birmingham in 1728. After 
being educated at a grammar-school, he was 
instructed in drawing by W'^orhdge, and he 
also studied mathematics. He engaged in bu- 
siness as a manufacturer of hardware, and so 
early as 1745 he is said to have invented and 
brought to great perfection inlaid steel buckles, 
buttons, watcli-chains, &c. of which large 
quantities were exported to France, whence 
tlicy were repurchased with avidity by the 
English, as ** the offsjiring of French ingenuity.” 
In 17o2 Boulton, finding his manufactory at 
Birmingliam too confined for his jiurposes, pur- 
chased a lease of the Soho, about two miles 
distant, in the county of Stafford. This spot, 
tlien a barren heath, was gradually converted 
into an extensive manufactory and school of 
the mechanical arts, where ingenious men 
found ample employment for their talents from 
the liberal patronage of the patriotic proprie- 
tor. I'he introduction of that important ma- 
chine, the steam- enjrine, at Soho, led to a 
connexion between Boulton and James Watt 
of Glasgow, who became partners in trade in 
1769. Among the many great undertakings 
in which these gentlemen were engaged, one 
of the most useful and important was the im- 
provement of the coinage. In beauty and ac- 
curacy of execution the coins stiuck at the 
Soho manufactory have rarely been surpassed , 
and the reform thus effected in the state of our 
national cimency confers the highest honour 
on those with whom it originated. About the 
year 1773 was invented, at the establishment 
of Boulton and Watt, a method of copying, by 
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a mechanical process, paintings in ofl, so as to 
produce fac similes of the originals, sufficiently 
accurate to deceive a practised connoisseur. 
The various mechanical inventions and im- 
provements which originated more or less di- 
rectly from the genius and application of the 
subject of this article, are too numerous to ad- 
mit of s})ccificatioii. His long life was almost 
uninterruptedly devoted to the advancement 
of the useful arts, and the promotion of the 
commercial interests of his country. He died 
at Soho, August 17, 1809, and was interred in 
the parish- church of Handsworth. Six hun- 
dred of his workmen attended his funeral, eacli 
of whom had a silver medal presented to him, 
which had been struck for the occasion. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Societies ot I^ndon 
and Edinburgh, and an associate of several 
Bcientitlc institutions abroad, llis manners 
and conversation are said to have been highly 
fascinating ; ami his private character was ex- 
tremely lespectable. He left an only son, who 
succeeded him in his establisliment at Soho. — 
hleuioirSf piihUshed at Birmingham, 8vo. 

130lHlli()\ (CiiAHMs duke of) constable 
of France and son of Gilbert count of IVlont- 
pensier, was bom in 1489. His higli buth 
and martial ()ualitios endeared him to Francis 1 
who confeiTfd on him the constable’s sf’»ir at 
the age of twenty-six. Reing made vice- 
roy of the Milanese, he gained the hearts of 
all ranks by liis courteous behaiiour, and 
proved his coinage in the battle of IMangnano; 
where he must have lost his life had it not 
been for the devotion of a few cavaliers who 
surrounded and protected him. As being one 
of the house of Bouibon, he unfortunately in- 
curred the hatred of Louise, the king’s motlier, 
W’ho infused a jealousy ol the constable into 
the mind of her son, ^^ho recalled him from 
the government of ]\lilan, and sutpeiided his 
pensions. On the death of his ducliess he en- 
countered still greater persecution, lor liouise 
suddenly changing her hatred into aftection, 
caused a treaty of marriage between them to 
he proposed to him. He rejected her ad- 
vances with contenijit ; which caused a re- 
newal of her hatred w'ith still greater violence, 
and ill conjunciion with the chancellor du Prat, 
she instituied a jirocess against him for the 
estates he possessed m right of his wife, and 
obtained an order for their SKjuestration. 
Tills drove him to despair, and he renew'ed 
some former negociations with tlie emperor 
Charles V, and on that prince jiromising him | 
his sister in marriage w’lth a large ]>ortion, he 
Allied him and the king of England in a me- 
ditated invasion of France. This conspiracy 
being discovered by Francis, Rourbon made 
his escape into Italy, where he was declared 
the emjieror’s lieutenant-general, and in con- 
junction with Pescara, defeated the French forces 
under Boiiivet in 1524. It is a curious fact 
that notwithstanding his enmity to Francis ], 
he obstinately refused to acknowledge the 
title of Henry VI 11 to the crown of France, 
in -.>25 he gained a victory at Pavia, in which 
Francis was taken prisoner. On his return he 
was received with great distinction by Cbailes, 
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who notwithstanding did 
promise of giving him his aisU®* . ®}, 
deatli of Pescara, created hin\”?’ ** 

chief of his forces lu Italy, 
a grant of the duchy of Milan, ^*^^‘** 
he forcibly took possession, driving^ 
late duke Sforaa. In order to satisfy^**^ 
pacious soldiers, he w as obliged to p?* 
great oppression on the citizens of M 
This only satisfied them for a time, and * 
on a scheme of plunder he marched w'itli 
army towards Rome, the jiossession of wh. 
place was to repay all their toil. On the 5i. 
of May 1527, they came m sight of that ca- 
pital, and the next morning commenced the 
attack. Rourbon w'ore a white vest over Ins 
armour, in order he said to be more conspicu- 
ous buth to his friends and foes. He led on 
to tlie walls, and commenced a furious assault, 
which w as repelled with equal violence. See- 
ing that his army began to weaver, he seized 
a scahrg ladder from a soldier standing by, 
and was m the act of a‘*cciiding, w'hen lie w’as 
pierced by a musket ball and fell, f’eding 
that his w'ound was mortal, lie desired that 
his body might he concealed from Ins soldiers, 

I and instantly e\}»ired. Although a traitor to Ins 
country, he undouiitedly received great proi o- 
cation, and it is to he lamented that his shin- 
ing qualities wcie not duly fostered, and exor- 
cised m a better cause. — Kouv, Diet Hnt. 

BOURROX (Nicholas.) There w'cre two 
eminent French poets of this name, uncle and 
nejdiew' ; the elder, oorn in l.>03, w'as a na- 
tive of Vandreuves near Laiigies. Jeanne 
d’Alhret, mother of Henry the Great, was his 
pupil, on the completion of wdiose education 
he retired from court to his benefice at Cond4, 
and sjient the remainder of his life in literary 
pursuits. He left behind him eight books of 
Latin epigrams, entitled “Nugx*,” a didactic 
poem on smiths (to wdiich trade his father be- 
longed) called “ Ferrnna and an element- 
aiy treatise “ De ]»uerorum inoribus,” He 
w'as a fiiend of Sir 'riiomas jMore's, with whom 
he corresjionded and occasionally I’isiied, and 
died about tlie middle of the siTtcenth cen- 
tury. I'he jouiiger, horn at Rar-sur-Aube in 
l.>74, studied iindir J’assenit, and w’as a pro- 
fcs^or of ihetonc at Pans, aftei wards canon of 
Orleans and of Langres, professor royal of 
Greek, and a member of tlie French academy. 
He far exceeded his uncle as a Latin poet, 
and also wTote Gieek verse wdth ease and ele- 


gance, hut held tlie poetry of his native tongue 
ill great contempt, comparing it, like a bon~vi~ 
rant, to “ the drinking of water.” He translated 
;>t Cyril’s treatise against the emperor Julian 
into Latin. His other works, the most ad- 
mired of which is “ An Imprecation against 
ihe Parricide of Henry IV,” w’ere printed in 
Pans in 12mo, seven years after Ins decease, 
winch took ])lace in 1644. — Moreri. 

ROU lUMH ER (Thomas) an Englii»h eccle- 
siastic of the fiftet nth century. He was the 
son of \\’illiam Roiirchier, earl of Lu and 
Essex ; and was educated at the umversity of 
Oxford, of winch he afterw.yds became chan- 
cellor. Jn 1433 he was made bishop of W or 
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BOULAIN he was translated to Ely, and in cliarity ; and died in 1704 universally lament 
de St Saire, • the metropolitan see of Canter- ed, and long remembered as the mos^ attrac- 
1658. He ubsequently obtained a cardinal’s tive and eloquent of preachers. Ilis mord 
fathers of tl'465 he held the office of lord chan- character was also excellent, and for a Jcsnit 
pelled by tiis prelate died in 1486, having he was very liberal in his opinions. IVo edi- 
found hips long primacy crowned three English tions of his sermons were published by Father 
his fathd ward IV, Richard 111, and Henry Vli. Bretonneau, of which the first in 16 vols. is 
reer tf^hbishop Bourchier has been erroneously considered the best. — Moreri. Biog, Univ. 
derd ed the introduction of the Art of Printing BOURDRILLES, see Brantoml. 
prili England, said to have taken place in 1464 ; BOB R DELOT. 1’here were three of this 
biar the first book printed by Caxton in this name of the same family, .Toiin, the elder, bom 
whhtry, and whicli is probably the earliest at Sens in the latter part of tlie sixteenth cen- 
cj>ecimen of English typography, is “The Game tury, was bred to the French bar, and became 
of Chesse,” dated 1474. — Biog, Bnt. master of lequests to Mary de Medicis. He 

BOURCIIIER (.John) lord Berners, the is celebrated as one of the most able and judi- 


grandson and heir of Sir John Bourchier, lord 
Berners, knight of the garter, and constable of 
Windsor castle, in the reign of Edward IV. 
His father. Sir Humphrey Bourchier, was killed 
at the battle of Barnet. He was bom about 
1469, and educated at Oxford ; after which he 
travelled abroad, and on his return to England 
he was created a knight of the bath. In 1495 
he distinguished himself in suppressing the in- 
surrection of the Coniish rebels against Henry 
VII ; and at the siege of lerouenne, m the 
war between Henry Vlll and Lewis XII of 
France, he was employed as cajitain of the pio- 
neers. He was afterwards made chancellor 
of the exchequer ; and on the marriage of the 
king’s sister with liOuis XII, he conducted 
that princess to the French couit. Being ap- 
pointed lieutenant of Calais, he continued there 
till his death in 1532. Lord Berners is re- 
markable chiefly as a cultivator of literature 
at a period when such studies were very unu- 
sual 'among the English nobility. His works 
are “ Froissart’s Chioiiicle,” translated into 
English by command of Henry V ITT, printed 
by Pinson in 1523, folio ; “ The History ot the 
most noble and valiant Knight, Arthur of 
Lytell Biytaine,” translated out of the French ; 
•* The famous Exploits of Sir Hugh of Boiir- 
deaux;” “ The Life of Marcus Aurelius,” 
translated from the French ; “llie Castle of 
Love,” translated from the Spanish ; “ Tte in 
Vineam,” called a comedy, but more probably 
a religious mystery, as it is said to have lieen 
frequently acted after vespers in the great 
church of Calais : he also wrote a book “ Of 
the Duties of the Inhabitants of Calais.” The 
first and second of these works were rcjirinted 
a few years ago. — BerkenhouVs Biog, Lit, 

BO Bill) A LOBE (Louis) a Jesuit, one of 
the greatest preacheis France ever produced, 
was born at Bourges in 1632. The extreme 
popularity of his sermons induced his superiors 
to call him to Pans to take the yearly course 
at their church of St Lewis, where his elo- 
quence attracted crowds of all ranks, and he 
became the favourite preacher of Louis XIV, 
who on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
sent him into Languedoc to convert the Pro- 
testants there. His style is represented by 
D’Alembert as solid, senous, and above all 
strictly logical. Towards the latter part of 
his life he quitted, or rarely ascended the pul- 
pit, and devoted himself to attending upon the 
mk, visiting the prisons, and other works of 


cions cntics of his time, and )>ublished in 1615 
a folio edition of Lucian at Paris, his notes to 
which are very valuable ; in 1618 he also 
edited the works of Petronius Arbiter, in 
12mo, and the year following those of Helio- 
dorus, 8vo, in which latter work he exhibits 
great erudition. His other works art a com- 
mentary on the satires of Juvenal, and a uni- 
versal history. He died suddenly at IVuis in 
1638, bequeathing his property, which was 
considerable, to his sister’s son, Pint a i Mi- 
cfioN, a physician, who in consequence iis- 
sumed the name of Bourdelot, agieeably to his 
late uncle’s request. He was born in 1 609, 
and distinguished himself early by his skill in 
his profession, which introduced him to the 
arquaintance and patronage of Chnstina of 
Sw'eden, the prince of Condf*, and other illus- 
trious personages. He published an account 
of Mount iEtnft ; a clevei tract on the natural 
history and medicinal properties of the viper ; 
and left behind him m manuscript a catalogue 
of medical works, with biograidiical notu es of 
their authors, and remarks on their contents. 
He died in 1685 at Paris, and in Ins turn left 
his fortune to his sister’s son, Pii.rue Bon sit, 
imposing on him a similar condition as to the 
assumption of the lamily name. He too was 
a physictan, and is know'ii as the author of 
some annotations on Colomie’s “ Bibliothcqiie 
Choisic.” His death took place in 1709. There 
were also tw'o bi others of this name at Paris 
ill the early part of the last century, w’ho com- 
ment ed a hi>tory of niusii, which after tlnnr 
deaths was comjileted and i»ublislied by Jacijues 
Bonna at Frankfort in 1742. — liiog, Unii, 
BOBRDON (SiuAsriAN) an enuiient 
painter of Montpellier, bom m 1616. When 
only eighteen he w’ent to Rome, where lie 
spent nine years, and on Ins return to France 
executed his chef d’lcuvre, the crucifixion of 
St Peter, for the cliurch of Notre Dame. In 
1652, having experienced during the civil wars 
some inconvenience on account of his religion, 
which was that of the reformed church, lie 
retired to the court of Sw'eden, wdiere the queen 
Cliristina received him very favourably, and 
appointed him her painter. On the abdication 
of Ills patroness he returned to France and was 
one of the twelve persons who commenced the 
establishment of the Royal Academy in 1648, 
of which society he afterwards became the 
head. Like many of his brethren he added 
the art of engraving to that of painting, and 
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■everat of his own pictures have been engraved 
by other artists. He died in 1652 aged forty- 
six. He was the friend of Claude Lorraine, 
wliose style, as well as that of Sacchi and Ca- 
ravagio, he occasionally imitated with great 
success. While at the Swedish court, the , 
queen having made him a present of some un- | 
packed pictures, which had been brought from ! 
among the plunder of Prague, Bourdon, on dis- 
covering that they consisted of pieces by Cor- 
regio and other first-rate masters, returned 
them, saying they were too valuable for a pri- 
vate man. These paintings afterwards formed 
the nucleus of the Orleans collection. — Nauv. 
Diet. Hibt. 

BOUHDONNAYE (Bernard Francis 
Mahe de la) a French civil and military offi- 
cer of considerable eminence. He was a na- 
tive of St Malo in Brittany, and was at an 
early age in the service of the French Last- 
India Company. Having displayed his talents 
in several voyages, he was at length appoint- 
ed to the government of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, which flourished under his ad- 
ministration. During the war wliich began in 
1741 between the French and the English, 
he fitted out a fleet of nine ships, with which 
he sailed to India, and besieged and captured 
Madras in September 1746, A large ransom 
was paid to save the jilace from pillage, and 
the riches acquired in this expedition by the 
govenior exposed him to envy and persecu- 
tion. 1’he directors of tlie India Company 
laid complaints against him before the minis- 
try, in consequence of whicli, on his arrival in 
France, he was sent to the Bastile, and his 
conduct subjected to :i judicial scrutiny, which 
was at length terminated in liis favour. He 
was restored to his liberty and honours ; but 
confinement and anxiety of mind had ruined ^ 
his health, and he died in 1754, tlie victim of ] 
unjust prosecution. In 1751 was jmbhshed 
an account of his administration, under the ti- 
tle of “ Meinoires de Bouidonnaye ci-devant 
Gouvemeur-t/en^^ral des Isles de France et de 
Bourbon," 2 vols. 12m. — Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

BOU RG ELAT (C la u dl) a native of Lyons, 
born in 1712 . He was oiigmally intended for 
the law', but ejuitted it for tlie study of farriery, 
and esiabhsheil a veterinary school in his na- 
tive city. He also belonged to the academy 
of Berlin, and communicated much valuable 
infurnidtioii respecting this braiicli of sdence 
to that society. He ])ublished various treatisch 
on these and other subjects, among which are 
“ 'I'he Elements of Horsemanship,” &.c. ; 
** J\’ouveau Newcastle a treatise on cavalry, 
8 VO 1747 ; I'he Materia Mcdica, as used iii 
the Veterinary School a theoretical and 
practical treatise ou bandages, 8vo ; another 
on the contagious disorders of brutes, 4to ; and 
a third on the comparative anatomy of uunnals, 
8vo. He died in 1779 . — Biotr. l^itiv. 

BOURGEOIS (Sir Francis) descended 
from a considerable Swiss family, was born in 
London in 1756, and originally intended for 
the army ; but being instructed when a child 
in the rudiments of painting, he became so at- 
tached to Uiat art, that he devoted himself cn* 
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drely to it. He was placed under the» noblo* 
of Loutherbourg, and having access ^sellers 
finest collections, soon distiuguislied ."ia,” u 
by his landscapes and sea-pieces. Fiting a 
he was appointed painter to the king o> vols. 
land, who at tlie same time created h? oc- 
knight of the order of merit, wdiich was c^en 
firmed by George 111, who appointed him ms 
landscape painter in 1794. By the wull of llg 
friend, Noel Desenfaus, a celebrated picture* 
dealer, he became prss**sscd of the fine collec- 
tion w'hich he left ‘.^Dulwich college, w’ith 
XOtOOOt. for the purpose of building a gallery, 
and keeping the pictures in order, lie died 
in 1811, and is buried at Dulwich. — Gent, 
Maff. 

BOURGUET (Lewis) a French writer on 
natural philosophy in the eighteenth century. 
He was bom at Kismes, and went with his 
family, who were Protestants, to Switzerland, 
on the revocation of the edict of N antes. His 
father sett’ed at Zurich, where Bourguet w'as 
educated. He became professor of pbiloso])hy 
and mathematics at Neufchatel ; and in 1728 
he engaged with otheis m a periodical w'ork 
entitled “ Bibliotheque Itahque,” printed at 
Geneva, and extended to 16 vols. 8vo. He 
chiefly deserves notice for some ingenious spe- 
culations on chrystalization, which apjieared 
in a tract entitled “ Lettre sur la Formation 
des Sels et'des Crystauv,” 12nio. He died in 
1742, aged sixty- three. — Moreri. 

BOURIGNOV (ANioiNjfrTE de la 
Porte) a remarkable female fanatic, w'as 
bom in 1616, at Lisle in Handers. She came 
into the w’orld so deformed, that there were 
some tiioughts of stifling her as a monstrous 
birth. She how'ever grew up loss displeasing, 
and her family, which was opulent, w'lshed to 
many her , but such w'as her aversion to ma- 
tnmony, that she elojied to avoid their perse- 
cutions, and underwent a variety of adventures. 
Flarly ini}>ressod with a notion of the decay of 
pure Christianity, she miagiiied herself called 
ujion to revive it. Her foitime and her enthu- 
siastic turn, on the deatli of her i)areuts, ren- 
dered her tlie object of mucli liypocntical arti- 
fice , but with w’liaU'ver otlu r spiiit she might 
fancy herself favoured, she w’as certainly en- 
dow’ed w’ltli the faculty of taking care of her 
proiK^rty, w'hicb she neither spent nor bestow'ed 
ill (liuiitY, but resolutely defended against 
])retemlcd suitors and all the w'orld. She be- 
came governess of the hospital at Lisle, and 
took the oriler and habit of St Augustin ; but 
so little of the gentleness of the gospel was 
discoverable in her (‘Oiiduct, that the hospital 
became a scene of dl^g^aceful distuibaiice, and 
the magistracy iiiterfermg she retired to Ghent. 
About this time she made a conveit of Chris- 
tina Bartholemew' de (airdt, a .Idiiscnist and 
priest of tlie oratory at Mechlin, and ]mrcliased 
of him a p«irt of an island gamed fiom the 
sea, with an intent to settle iheie with her 
dnsciples. In the mean time shi* resided at 
Amsterdam, and wrote several books, particu- 
larly one entitled Of the laght of the 
World,” in which her system is displayed as 
far as ber owu incoherent ideas could display 
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1658. Hike most Tisionaiies of this class, she 
fathers of that religion consisted neither in know- 
pelled by nor in practice, but in spiritual im- 
found hifSi and internal communions with the 
liis fatk.i\ I)e Cordt d^iig, left her his heiress, 
reer ai^'lnrhich she quitted Holland, and in 1671 re- 
de^’ #*ed to Noordtstrandt, shaking off many dis- 

g iriill^ ilnles tliat would have accompanied her, lest 
iai? t'ey should expect any benefit fiom her purse, 
wk'alere she set up a printing-press, and wrote 
cJ>ec>ookg in Dutch, French, and (Jerman, with 
of Taurprising facility; but her opinions and dispo- 
sition subjected her to much hostility, and her 
gr press was prohibited. In this dilemma she re- 
B tired to East Friesland, where she obtained 
V the direction of an hospital ; but while she 
I was willing to devote her time to the poor, she 
carefully withheld her money, never, as she 
said, being able to find any sufferers whose 
conduct deserved relief. This woman, in direct 
communion with the Deity, indeed, observed 
that she would rather throw lier projierty, which 
“ was consecrated to God,” into the sea, than 
aid in the support of beastly jiersons who had no 
souls to save. She was in coriseijuence soon 
obliged to quit ICast Friesland and depart for 
Holland, and ended in the same j’ear (1680) 
her turbulent life at Fraiiekcr. Strange to say, 
the number of her discijdes — always kept down 
during her life by her peevish, avaricious, and 
unamiable qualities — was increased by her 
miserable wiitings after her death ; or rather 
a man of abilities and address, one l^»ter Poc- 
ret, a Cartesian, thought something might be 
made of her vagaries, and therefore reduwcd 
tliem into a kind of s}stem, in a work enti‘led 
L’ccconomie Divine, ou System Universel, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1686, in French and 
Latin, in 7 vols. folio. Her notions were 
also warmly adopted in Scotland, and pro- 
duced much controversy ; and until very lately, 
if not at present, candidates for holy orders in 
the Scottish church were explicitly called upon 
to renounce Bourignanism. Bayle gives 
some curious particulars regarding the not 
always decorous notions of this wretched wo- 
man. — Mobheitn. Bayle. 

BOURNE (VivcENi 'l a modern Latin poet, 
distinguished for the taste and elegance of his 
compositions. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster school, whence he removed to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and took the degree of 
M A. in 1721 . He occupied for some years the 
situation of under- master at Westminster till 
his death, which took place in 1747. IIis 
character was highly respectable, but his ha- 
bits and manners, which were those of a re- 
tired scholar little attentive to the common 
affairs of life, occasionally exposed him to the 
pleasantly of his pupils. Few modem writers 
of Latin poetry have been so often or so de- 
servedly praised as Vincent Bourne, whose 
works manifest a degree of classic beauty and 
felicity of expression almost unrivalled. His 
poems, consisting of originals and translations, 
have been repeatedly printed. — Chalmers' 
Btog, Diet, 

BOWDLER (Thomas) the son of John 
Bowdler, a physidaD a* Bath, who was the 


author of a political pamphlet, entitled Ke- 
form or Ruin, — take your Choice,” 1797, 8vo. 
He was bom at Ashley near Bath in 1754. 
At the age of sixteen he went to St. Andrews, 
and afterwards to Edmburgh to study physic, 
lie tlieii set out on a continental tour, and 
after travelling through Hungary, Germany, 
and Italy, he returned home and commenced 
practice as a physician. In 1781 he went to 
Lisbon as a medical attendant of a friend, who 
died there. On revisiting his native country 
he relinqmshed his profession, which he had 
adopted in compliance with the wishes of his 
father though it was not agreeable to his own 
inclination, and fixing his residence in Lon- 
don, he was cliosen a fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies. In the year 1787 he 
made a second journey to the Continent, which 
gave rise to his pulilication entitled “ letters 
written in Holland in the JMonths of Septem- 
ber and October 1787,” 8vo. Hr removed 
in 1800 from the metropolis to the Isle of 
Wight, which ko quitted in 1810, and went to 
]\lalta with one of his nephews. On his re- 
turn he resided at Rhyddings, near Swansea 
in South Wales, where he died in 1825, and 
was bulled in the churchyard of the parish of 
Oystemiouth near Swansea. He published in 
1815 a short account of the life of his friend 
general \"illettes, with letters written during a 
journey in France soon after the abdication of 
Buonajiarte. But he is jirincipally distin- 
guished as the editor of “ I’he I'amily Shak- 
speare/' 1818, 10 vols. “ in wlih h nothing is 
added to the original text, but those words 
and expressions are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud in a family.” Mr 
Bow'dler, at the time of his decease, was en- 
gaged in preparing a similar expurgated edi- 
tion of Gibbon’s '* History of tlie Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” which has since 
been published. Jane Bowuliii, sister of the 
, preceding, distinguished as a poetess, died in. 

} 1781. Hannah Bowdler, another sister, still 
living, has published poems and essays, ser- 
motib, and a memoir of JMiss Kli/.abeth Smith 
John BowDEER,jun.nej)hew of Thomas B.,wa8 
a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and died in ]81o. 
He was the author of select j)icces in verse 
and prose, and of thcologii’al tracts. — Li/c of 
John Bowdler the Eldei, 6^‘r, 1825. 8vo. 

BOWniCll (Thomas Edward) an inge- 
nious and enterprising man, who may be num- 
bered among the victims to the task of ex- 
ploring the interior of the African continent. 
He was bom at Bristol in June 1793, and 
after some previous education at a grammar- 
school, be was sent to Oxford, but he staid 
there only a short time, and was never regu- 
l^ly matriculated. At an early age he mar- 
ried, and engaged in trade at Bristol. Finding 
however the details of business exceedingly 
irksome, he determined to seek a more conge- 
nial occupation, and he accordingly solicited 
and obtained the appointment of writer in the 
service of the African Company, lu 1816 h-e 
arrived at Cape Coast Castle, where he was 
joined soon after by his wife. It being thought 
desirable to send an«mba8sy to the negro king 
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of Ashaiitec, Mr Bowdich wa® chosen to con- patronage, was engaged as a tutor in a nohl*- 
duct it ; and he executed with success the man’s family, and employed by the booksellers 
arduous duties of his situation. After remain- in conducting the “ Histoua Literaria,” u 
iug two years in Africa he returned home, and monthly review of books, and in writing a 
soon after published his “ Mission to A sliantee, part of the “ Universcd History,” in 60 vuls. 

with a Statistical Account of that Kingdom, 8vo. The money which he gamed by these oc- 
and Geographical Notices of other Parts of cupations he is believed to have gave given 
the Interior of Africa,” 1819, 4to. Having or lent to the society of the Jesuits, and thus 
offended the company in whose service he to have purchased his readmission among 
had been engaged, and having tlierefore no them about the year 1744, Subsequently le- 
prospect of further employment, yet wishing penting of the engagement he had made with 
ardently to return to Africa for the purpose of his old associates, he claimed and recovered 
visiting its hitherto unexplored regions, Mr the property he had advanced. In 1748 he 
Bowdich resolved to make the attempt with published the first volume of a “ History of 
such assistance as lie could obtain from private the Popes,” by subscription ; and the same 
individuals, lie liowever previously went to year was appointed keeper of the queen’s li- 
Paris, to improve his acquaintance with physical brary, through the interest of the Hon George 
and mathematical science, llis reception from (afterwards lord) Lyttleton. In his history, 
tlie French literati w’as extremely flattering : a which w’as continued to seven volumes, he dis- 
public eulogium was pronounced on him at a played sucli an indiscreet zeal against popery, 
meeting of the four academies of the Institute, as exposed him to the animadveisions of Albaii 
and an advantageous appointment was oficrecl Butler, a h anied catliolic ; and the literary 
him by the K reiich government. \\ hiie at merits of his w’ork w’ere at the same tune se- 
Paris he published an exposure of tlie system verely canvassed by Douglas, afterwards bishop 
of the African Committee, which induced the of Salisbury. But still more unfortunati 1} for 
British government to take measures for tlie his reputation, his money transactions with the 
dissolution of the company. 'I’o obtain funds Jesuits were brought to light, and, in spite of 
for the piosccution oflus favourite project, IMr his spirited defences of his conduct, lie was 
Bowdich also published a translation of Mol- generally believed to be a man destitute oi 
lier’s 'I'ravels to tlie Sources of the Senegal and nioral or religious print iple ; so that he had 
Gambia, and other works, by the sale of which hardly a fiieiid or patron left except lord lyt- 
he w'as enabled, with a little assistant e from tlcton, wdiose disapprobation alone jireveuted 
other persons, to make preparations for his Garrick from making the apostucy and double 
second Afiican ex])editi(>n. He sailed fr m dealing of Bow'cr the subject of a satincal 
Havre iii August 18^2, for Lisbon ; thence he drama. He died in 17()0, leaving a widow 
proceeded to Madeira, w’hi re he wras detained (the niece of bishop Nicholson) who shortly 
several mouths, but at length arrived in safety after published an attestation of his lun ing 
in the river Gambia. A disease, occasioned died a Pioiestant. — Atkin\ G. Biog, Monthly 
by fatigue and anxiety of nmul, here put an Review, 

end to llis life, January 10, 18‘JI. JMr Bow- BOWLE (John) an English divine ot con- 
dich’s death may be coiisideied as amisfoitune siderable hteraiy attain meiits, who w'as edu- 
to tiic scientihc world, as he is said to have cated at Oxfoid, where he took the degree of 
been a profound classic and linguist, an ex- MA. in 1750. Enteiing into oidere, he wra» 
cel lent malheiiiutieian, W’ell versed in most of presented to the vicarage of Idinistoii in ilt- 
the physical sciences, in ancient and modem shire, where he continued till his death m 
history, and in polite literature. He was a 1788. He assisted in detecting the conspiiacy 
member of several literary societies in Eng- of Lauder against the reputation of iMil- 
land and abroad. llis wudow', whose pencil ton, and was acontnbutortoGianger’slio- 
has funiislmd embellishments for her husband's graphical History of Kngland, Stevens's edi- 
literary productions, has jmblished ” Excur- tiou of Shakespeare, and W arton’s history of 
sions in Maderia and Porto Santo, during the English poetry, and the author of some papers 
Autumn of 18‘J.S, w’hile on Ins Third Voyage m the Anh.rologia , but he is cliielly distiii- 
to Africa, by the late E. Bowdich,” with a guished as the publisher of a splendid edition 
continuation of the voyage, &c. till Ins death, of Don Quixote in the original Siiainsli 6 vols. 
182.5, 4to. — lAt. Gaz. 4to, 1781, wdiicU involved him in a lontro- 

BOVVER. (Archibald) a Scottish WTiter, versy with Josiidi Baretii, carried on w'ltliout 
possessed of some talents and industry, but much courtesy ou either side, and now deserv- 
more remarkable on account of bus singular edly forgotten. — \ichols' Literary Auecdolei> of 
tergiversation w'ith regard to religion. He was the \^th Ceuiury, 

born near Dundee in 1686, of Catholic parents, BOWYER (Wilt iam) an English printer 
and after being educated at the Scot's college and classiial scholar ot eminence in the ia>t 
at Douay, he w'ent to Rome, and became a century. He was a native ot 1 ondon, wheie 
member of the order of the Jesuits. He set- his father, also a pi inter, laiTied on business, 
tied at Macerata, W'here, according to bis owti The son acqinied the ruthinenfs of learning 
account, he w-as a counsellor of the Inquisi- under Ambrose Bonwitke, a norjuiing der.y- 
tion. In 1726 he was obliged to leave ihis man, and was afierwauls adinitted a si/ar of 
place for Perugia, whence he fled secretly to St John’s College, Camliiidge, but lett the 
England, and professed himself a convert to university without a degree in 1722, and be- 
tlie Protestant faith. He obtained respectable came an associate in trade with his father. In 
Bioo. Dict. — No. XX. ^ 
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17S9 he obtained the office of printer of tlie 
votes of the house of Commons, which he held 
nearly fifty years. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed printer to the Society of Antiquarians, 
of which learned body he was admitted a mem- 
ber ; and on the death of Samuel Jtichardson 
in 1761, the interest of lord Macclesfield pro- 
cured him the appointment of pnnter to the 
Royal Society. In 1768 he nas iiominaicd 
printer of tlie journals of the house of Lonls 
and the rolls of Paihament. He died in 1777, 
aged seicnty-eight, and was interred in the 
church of Low J^ayton in Essex. By his will 
he bequeathed a roiisidcrahle sum of money, 
in trust to the Stationers’ comjiany, for the re- 
lief of decayed jirinters or conqiositors. His 
principal literary production wms an edition of 
the IView' 'I'estament in Creek, with critical 
notes and emendations, lie also published se- 
veral pliilological tracts, and added notes and 
observations to some of the learned works 
wdiich issued from his press. About ten yeais 
previous to his decease, be eiueicd into ])art- 
nership with Mr John T^uhols, who shortly 
after that event published a smtill volume ot 
biographical anecdotes of Bow’yer and his 
learned c ontemporaries, which form<*d tlie 
basis of his “ Literaiy Anetdot(‘s of the 181h 
Century,” 9 vols. 8vo. a woik containing a 
vast mass of indigested mateiials for a history 
of English Iiteidturc during the j)criod towdin h 
it relates. — Niclwh's Life oj lituciin, dent, Ih/g. 

JK)'^ CE ( ^^ IT 1 iA M ) ail einiiH iil imusk al 
composer in the Iasi < entury . lie w’as a iiatu e 
of London, and w’as a jiupil ot l)i IMaunce 
Greene, oigamst of St I’anl's, who at lus 
death betjueatlied him a valuulde toilet tioii of 
church musit, whith seived as tlu* basis of a 
splendid j)ublicatioii ot that class by Boy< e, in 
3 vols. folio. Notwithstanding he was atilicted 
W'lth dcalness, whith iiicn^ased to suth a d( - 
gree as to icMider lam almost iuseusihle ot 
sound, he acquiied an viiKoiiimou degite ot 
skill in his piofessitm. In 1736 he w’as tiioseii 
organist to the chuuh of St Michael, Com- 
lull ; and was also ap]iointed organist and com- 
poser to the Cliaiiel Boyal. On lus setting to 
music an ode jierformed at the installation of 
his patron the tluke of Xew'castle, as chancel- 
lor of (Cambridge uni’icrsity in 1749, he wa.*! 
honoured with the degree of doctor of musit . 
and in 17, *17 succeeded Dr Greene as mastei 
of the king’s hand. He was the author ot 
many admired pieces for the theatre, and for 
other places of public entertainment; hut lus 
fame chiefly depend.s on lus sat red composi- 
tions. Hr Bumey observes, that “ there is 
an original and sterling meiit in his produc- 
tions, founded as much upon the study ot our 
own old masters as on the best models of other 
countries, iliat gives to all lus w-oiks a }>eculi.u- 
stamp and character of lus own for strength, 
clearness, and facility, witliout any mixture of 
styles or extraneous ornaments.” Dr Boyce 
died of tlie gout in 1779, at the age of sixty- 
eight, and w'as interred in St Paul’s cathe- 
dral. — Burney's Hist* of Music, 

BOXHORN (Makk Zutuius) a learned 
a. il industrious scholai’ of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. He was a native of Bergen-op-Zoom in 
Brabant, and was educated at Leyden, where 
he became first professor of rhetoric, and sub- 
sequently, on the ileath of Daniel Heinsius, 
professor of politics and history. He died in 
16.^3, at tlie age^ of forty-one, leaving a vast 
number of literary w’orks, w’ritten in Latin, 
among w hich are editions of the Augustan his- 
! tonaiis and other classical waiters ; a treatise 
on sacred and piofaiie history ; poems, and a 
tieatise on the discovery of piintiug, which he 
w'ould assign to his native countiy. — Jiayle, 
Moren, 

BOVD (Maiik AirxANDFtO a literary cha- 
racter of some eininencc, w-as the son of Ro- 
beit Boyd of Pinkliill, and was born at Gal- 
low'ay m 1562. He was educated at Glasgow 
undc'r the sujierintendence of lus uncle, the 
aichbisliop of that see, and was equally con - 
spjc-uous for tlie ejuie kness of lus jiarts and the 
turbulence of lus disposition. Quitting study, 
he went to Pans, where lie reduced h-mself to 
distrc'ss by gaming, and then resuming liis 
studiC's W'lth scholastic ardour, repaired lo 
Boiiiges, to attend the celebiated ciMhaii (’u- 
jacius. I’o this jirofc'ssor he recommended 
himself by tt c'Oinjilitaire with his taste in Latin 
poetiv, winch ga\e a pieference to Jaiiuus 
and the elclei Latin poets. Aitei leading a 
W’^andtuHiig life on tlie Continent for fouiteeii 
yeais, lie returned to otlaiid, and died at his 
fathei’s seat at Pinkhill in ItiOl. He has re- 
ceived much the same eulogium in regard to 
giace‘. ol pc'isoii, poweis oi mind, and various 
dcconqilislimcmts, as the admirable Cnchton, 
He left \aiious MSS. on suhjc'cts ]>olitical, 
cjitical, and patrioln , but is ] popularly known 
onl\ by lus “ iqustola Heioidiis,” anil his 
** Hymiu,” ]>ublished in llte “ Dcdicne i*oeta- 
rum Stotoruin.” Ihc-y exhibit some tolerable 
iniitaiions of Ovid, but otherwise display more 
learning than poetry. — B/ag. Brit, 

RO\ D (livt,n IMacaiii) a wTitc'T who 
only c laiiiis notic e liere as one of the reputc'd 
authcjrs of “ .lunius’ J.etteis.” He was born 
111 17 ll>, being the seeoncl son of a resiiectable 
Irish gcmtleman, who had him educated at 
Iriniry college, Dublin. He came to London 
undei tlie j»atroiiage of IMr Richaul Burke, 
and soon became kiiow'ii both to the fashion - 
able and literary world. He* mamed a lady of 
good fortune, hut W’usi educed by e\travaguiiee 
to the necessity of accepting the jihice of se- 
cretary to lord Macartney, wlioin he atconqia- 
nied to Madras, W'here lie dieil in 1791. Some 
jiolitii al tracts wlucii lie ])uh)ishc‘d in the iiew’S- 
pa])eis, WTittc'ii afti'r the* la*Tteis of .lunius 
and 111 imitation of tlieni, foinied the solo 
ground for attiibuting those eeJi-biated ejnstles 
to his very inadeijuatc* jien. 'J’Jiese being col- 
h’cted and published in two vols. 8\o, soon 
dispelled the illusion, W’lueh only proves the 
industry which certain enthusiastic' theo- 
rists wall occasionally use to deceive both 
themselves and other jieojile. — Month, llevieiv, 
A'. .S. V. 27 and 30. 

BDVDELIj (John) an English engraver, 
but more distinguished as an ciicourager of tho 
fine arts, tliaa on account of Ida own produc- 
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He was born in Stafibnlsliire in 1719, 
and was intended for liis fatlier’s occujiation, 
'which was that of a hind survovor. Accident 
having thrown in his way “ Jiaddeloy’s Views 
of diftorent Country Seats,” lie conceived so 
strong an inclination for engraving, that he 
determined to adopt it as a profession j and 
accordingly, when above twenty, he bound 
himself apprentice for seven ytars to Toms, a 
London engraver. In 174') lie published six: 
sniaJl landscapes, and afterwaids c‘xpcnted as 
many more views of places in and near Lon- 
don as formed a volume, which he published 
by subscription. With the profits of this work 
lie commenced trade as a jirintseller, and by 
his liberality to artists in general, established 
a higli rejmtation as a patron of ingenious men. 
Woollet was employed by him to engrave the 
celebrated ]nctures of “ IViobe” and ** Phae- 
ton,” and he furnished other eminent artists 
with occiijiation, and was thus enabled to carry 
on an extensive foreign trade in Kiiglisli prints, 
which tended greatly to his own emolument 
and to the credit and advantage of his native 
country. Having at length <*stal)lished what 
might be termcnl an English stliool of engrav- 
ing, he next turr.ed his attention to the im- 
provement of th(‘ art of With lliat 

view he engaged the til'll artists in the king- 
dom to tuniish tlie (ollection of jmtures form- 
ing the well-known Shaksjieare (jalleiy.” 
The wars aiising out of the French llevolulion 
having obstructed his continental trade, lie was 
induced in 1004 to solicit an act of Pailianemtto 
permit him to dispose of Ins gallery and jnunt- 
ings by lottery. 'I'lus he obtaiiiecl, and h\cd 
long enough to see every ticket disposed of, 
but died before the lott^^ry was drawn, on the 
1‘Jih of Dec c'lnher lot) I , of inllammation of the 
lungs, fwcasioned by standing in a damp room. 
IMr Bojdell was an alderman of the city of 
London, and in 1790 held the office of lord 
mayor. He was succeeded in husriess by hw 
nejihew .losiah Bo}dell, who also }u..(ti'>ed 
the art of engraving. He too was a mc*mberof 
the court of aldermen, but lesigncd his gown 
some lime before liis decease, which occuircd 
in (Jew/. Mufj;. 

1K)\ Ell (Am I ) a French refugee and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was horn at Castres in Iciod, 
and settled in I’highind on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz. He jmbhshed a Fiench and 
English dictionary and a grammar, both of 
which are still m use. He also made himself 
known by his “ Pohticid State,” a monthly 
public ation ; “ The History of King William,” 
i) vols. 8vo ; “Annals of Qwvn Anne,” II 
vols. 8vo ; “ State 'I nals,” up to that of tl»e 
eail oi Oxford ; “ Letleis Fieiuh and Eng- 
lish,” and various translations. He died at 
Chelsea m 17^9. — Mnjrri, Ihog. Unii'» 

HOY Eli (John Baptist iXiciioi, \s) a 
French physician, wdio distinguished himscdf 
by his skill in the trc*atment of iiifec-tious dis- 
eases. He WMs a native of iMarseilles, and 
when that city was desolated by the jdague in 
17i’0, he displayed so much zeal and ability 
in resisting its ravages, that his services w’^ere 
iewardei\ with a pension from the royal trea- 
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sury, and he was appointed physician to a tq^ 
giment of guards. His advice w’as sought for 
not only iii various provinces in France, but 
also in Oermany, Spam, and oilier countiies. 
ffe was elected senior of the faculty of medi- 
cine at Paris in 17.)G, and the king bestowed 
on him the cross of the order of ISt ^Michael 
and letters of nobility. He died at Parn in 
1768, aged sevent\-hve. He puldisbed a 
Phamiacopcria, and some tracts on contagious 
diseases. — Konv. Diet. Jfist. 

BOYER (John BAPimr.) See Aroens 
(Martjuis cl’.) 

BOYLE (Richard) earl of Cork, a states- 
man of note in the seventeenth century. Ho 
was descended from a Herefordshire family, 
but w'as a native of Canterbury. After study- 
ing at Cambridge he removed to the Middle 
Temple, which he IcTt to become cleik to ‘;ir 
Richard Manwooil, chief baron of the exche- 
(juer. In 1.)88 he* went to Dublin with strong 
recommend*’ :ions to yieisons in powc'r, whoso 
patronage he obtained. In l.)9.) he marneJ a 
lady of foitune, whose death a few' years after 
left him tlie jiossessor oi projieity to the 
amount of .'>00/. a tear. 'I lie state of Ireland 
[ at that time havinii rendered land very cheap, 
lie took advanlaue of the circumstance to make 
some c’onsiderahle pmchases, among which 
W’as the estate’ of sir Walter Raleigh, consist- 
ing of li/, ()()() acies in the counties of Cork 
and Waterford, which he obtameil on etsy 
terms. JIc was then apj»oinled clerk of tbo 
couiuil under sii George (kirew', the president 
Muiistc’r, w'hom he ar companied in vancus 
expc’dioons against tlie Irish insurgents, in op- 
positi »n to the English government. On these 
and othc'r octrisions he distinguished himself 
by Ins talents and ac tivitj , and rapidly aug- 
meiiletl his ]>ohliial power and influence. 
King .lames I ap\)omted him pnvy-couusellor 
for Munstci, and afteiw’ards tor the kingdom 
of Ireland ; in lolO he was made a peer of 
that realm by the title of haron Boyle of Youg- 
hall, and in Ki'JO he was created viscount 
Duiigarvan and eail of Cork. He was now’ in 
the height of his prosperity, living in his 
castle ot Lismore in a style of grandeur more 
rev.emhhng that of a sovenugn jirince than a 
pnvalc indivnlual. In l(>i/'^>lie was made one 
of the lords justices of Ireland, and m 1631 
lord tieasurc’r of that kingdom. Lake most of 
the English rulers of the sistei island, he seems 
to have em]>loyed his power rather for the 
subjugation than the advantage ot the native 
IrUh. He built and fortified tow’ns and cas- 
tlc*s, and iniioduced among the peojde aits 
.md manufactuies ; but he put lu foice the 
sevc^re law’s of (jut'en Elizabeth against the 
C’athohcs, and transported multitudes of the 
aiic’ient inhabitants from the fe rtile jirovincc of 
Leinster to the hogs and deserts of Kerry, sup- 
})lying theii place w’ith English colonists. 
Such measures might be consistent enough 
with the views and principles of a military 
despot like Cromwell, who on surveying the 
improvements of the estates or this nobleman, 
IS said to have declared — “ lhat if there had 
been an earl of Cork in every provincS) it 
X S 
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would have been impossible for the Irish to 
hare raised a rebellion.*’ But few persons 
will now be disposed to bow to the ipse dixit of 
the conqueror of Ireland, or to doubt for a mo- 
ment that the cruel and illiberal policy of lord 
Cork and other mistaken, but perhaps well- 
meaning statesmen, really contributed to cause 
those popular commotions which desolated 
Ireland in the latter years of his life. In 1641 
the earl went to England as a witness against 
lord Strafford, then under impeachment ; 
having quarrelled with that nobleman during 
his vice -royalty. Soon after his return home 
the insurrection of the Irish broke out ; on 
which event he displayed his accustomed 
activity, enlisting his tenantry under the com- 
mand of his sons, and taking other measures 
for the defence of the country. Bui he lived 
only to see the commencement of the calami- 
ties of his adopted country, dying in Septem- 
ber 164^, aged seventy -six. Lord Cork is 
principally memorable as the founder of a 
family, several individuals of which have 
liighly distinguished themselves as cultivators 
of literature, science, and the arts; yet it should 
not be forgotten that he attained a high degree 
of contemporary fame, and was designated in 
the age in which he lived — ** The great Earl , 
of Cork .”— hriu | 

BOYLE (Rocta) earl of Orrery, fifth son 
of the preceding, lie was born in and 

when only seven years old was created baron 
Broghill, by which lush title he is usually 
knoi%ii. lie w'as educated at 'Frinity college, 
Dublin ; after which he travelled on the Con- 
tinent, and returned home at the commence- 
ment of the Iri^h rebellion. He commanded a 
troop of cavalry raised by his father, was em- 
ployed in the defeiu c of the castle of Li.^more, 
and displayed his courage and ability on many 
occasiouM m the service of Charles 1 ; on the 
cessation of whose authority he acted under 
the parliamentary commissioners in Ireland. 
When the king was put to death, he retired 
for a while from public life ; but being courted 
by Cromwell, he accepted a commission from 
him, and assisted him materially in reducing 
the Irish to subjection. lie served Ins new 
master with zeal and fidelity, and few persons 
were more trusted or distinguished by him. 
Oliver becoming Protector, made lord Brog- 
hill one of his privy-council and a member of 
bis house of l^rds. In 1656 he sent liim to 
Scotland, with a commission to govern there 
with absolute authority for one y-ar ; and his 
qQudi}ct was such as jiroved satisfactory both 
to the Scots and the Protector. On the death 
of Cromwell, he at first supported the interests 
of his son, but perceiving the instability of 
his government, lie retired to his estates in 
Ireland, to watch the progress of events. Be- 
comiug aware of the approaclimg restoration 
of regal power, be exerted bimself witli such 
dexterity and success in promoting it, as to ob- 
tain much credit for his conduct. Charles II 
rewarded him with the title of earl of Orrery, 
and he waa appointed one of the lords justices 
for Ireland. In 1667 he became involved in 
im unhappy dispute with the lord -lieutenant. 
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tbe duke of Ormond, which led to a charge of 
high treason against him in Parliament, but it 
was not prosecuted, and he continued to enjoy 
the royal favour and confidence. Tbe con- 
cluding years of his life were partly devoted to 
literature, tliough with little advantage to the 
world or his own reputation. He wrote poems, 
plays, a romance, and tracts on controver- 
sial divinity, which have all long since pa<!sed 
into oblivion ; but there is a collection of his 
“ State Letters,” published in 1742, which 
affords much interesting information. He died 
October 16, 1679. — JRing. Brit. 

BOYLE (RoBEni) a natural philosopher, 
usually classed with Bacon, Locke, and New- 
ton, as one of the brightest luminaries of 
science in the age in which he hve«l. He was 
born at Lismorc in Ireland in 1627, and was 
the seventh son of the first earl of Cork, and 
brother of lord Broghill. After some ])revious 
instruction at homo, he was sent to Eton col- 
lege, where sir Henry Wotton w'as tlien pro- 
vost. He continued there three years, and 
w'-is then removed to his father’s seat at Stall- 
bridge ill Dorsetshire, to improve his acquaint- 
ance w-ith classical learning, under the tuiuon 
of the Rev. W, Doucli. At this early age he 
wrote some memoirs of his own life, in which 
he records “ various remarkable instances of 
divine goodness, in his many signal escapes 
fiom imminent danger of Ins life,” and clis- 
plays throughout those warm feelings of a re- 
ligious nature, wdiich formed so prominent a 
feature in his peisonal character. In 16dB he 
' was placed under the care of Mr Marcombes, 

I a Frencli gentleman, who accompanied him 
and one of his elder broth(*rb on their travels 
abroad, d'hey passed ihrougli Frame to Ge- 
neva, wdiere Mr Marcombes resnled, and 
where they continued some time studying rhe- 
toric, logic, mathematics, and ])oIili(‘al geo- 
grajihy, to which were added tlie acc onijihsh- 
meiits of fencing and dam ing. In September 
1641, the brothers set off lor Italy, thiougli 
Lausanne, Zurich, and Soleurc ; and after 
visiting Venice and other places, proceeded to 
Florence, wdiere tliey spent tlie wunter. Here 
Mr Bo^le made himself master of the liuhaii 
language, and became acquainted witli tlie 
new astronomical discovenes of Galileo, who 
died near Floience at this period. In the 
spring of 1612 the travellers went to Borne, 
and after a short stay returned to Florence*, 
whence they again set off for Leghorn, and at 
length reached Maiseillos, where they expec t- 
ed to receive a supj»ly of money from England. 
This they were prevented from receiving, 
owing to the breaking out of the Irish rebel- 
lion. In consequence of this disappointment, 
theyw'ere obliged to return to Geneva, ancl 
after wailing there two years, they with diffi- 
culty obtained money for their travelling ex- 
penses, and setting off, arrived in England in 
the middle of the year I6d4. Mr Boyle now 
i learnt the death of his father, who liad be- 
queathed him the manor of Stallbridge, and 
other considerable estates. After having ar- 
ranged his affairs, he took up his residence at 
Stidlbridge in 1645, and lived tlicre for cf.t 
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tnstting five years, occupying his time v,'ith ex> 
periments in chemistry and natural philosophy. 
He made occasional excursions to London and 
Oxford, and formed an acquaintance with 
many men of science. Between the years 
1652 and 1654 he twice went to Ireland, where 
he possessed landed property which required 
his attention. While there he studied prac- 
tical anatomy under the direction of his friend 
Hr afterwards sir W illiam Petty. Retunimg 
to England about 1654, he settled at Oxford, 
and engaged \\ith aidour in the prosecution of 
researches in expeninental philosophy. In 
tliis academical retreat he bei ame a membf-r of 
the association of philosophers, wlio held their 
meetings at the apartments of Dr W ilkins, 
warden of W’adhain college, and afterwards 
bishop of Chester. It was dining liis resi 
dence here that he (-ontiived a more per- 
fect and managealde air-juimp than that of 
Otto Guencke, who was the mientor of that 
pneumatic maihme, v^lnch \Nas still further 
improved in 1658 or lti59 by tlie celebrated 
Robert Hook, who then resided with Mr Boyle 
as his chemical ojieiator. The discoveries he 
made by means of this valuable instrument, 
were of tbe fiist inq»oitance, and contributed 
materially to establish liis fame as a man ot 
science, both at home and abiodd. After the 
Restoration in loot), he was received with fa- 
vour by tlie king, and tbe lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon strongly solicited him to enter into 
holy orders, foi which he was well qualified by 
his piety and learning, and wlm h would pro- 
bably lidve led to his attaining the highest of- 
fices in the cliuidi ; but he, from conscientious 
motives, 1 ejected the chancellor’s advice. 
About this time he published “ New Expc^ri- 
meiits piiysico-mechaiiKal, touching the Spring 
of Air,” which he defended against the ani- 
madversions of Hobbes and others. In I6t>l 
he published “ I’liilological Essays and other 
I’ractsj” and shortly after, his “ Sceptical 
Chyiiust.” I'lie next year he was ap|K>inted 
governor of the corfjoratidh for jirojiagating the 
gospel HI New Kngldiid, an ofIic*e highly con- 
genial to his inclination. On the incorjiora- 
tion of the Royal Society in 1663, Inch con- 
sisted chiefly of the members of the scientific 
association at Oxford mentioned above, Boyle 
was one of the first fellows, and was ap])ointed 
a member of the council. He now jiublislied 
“ Some Considerations touching the L'seful- 
ness of Experimental Natural Pliilosojiliy 
“ Exjieriments and Consicleralions touching 
Colours, with Observations on a Diamond 
that shines in the Dark and a theological 
tract. In 1664 he was elected a member of 
tlie company of the royal mines. 4'he next 
year aj>|K'ared his Occasional Reflections on 
several Subjects,” a juvenile production, which 
though not perhaps deserving of the ironical 
satire bestowed on it by Swift m his “ Medi- 
tation on a Broomstick,” is certainly a very 
ob|ectionable production, the general scope 
and tendency of which is well exposed by a 
late writer. — (See “ The Indicator,” No. 39.) 
'J'lie itrovostship of Eton college would have 
been bestowed on Mr Boyle at this time, but 
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he declined accepting it. In 1666 he pub- 
lished his “Ilydrostatical Paradoxes;” «Tbe 
Ongin of Forms and Qualities as well as 
several pajiers in the Plnlosojihical Transac- 
tions. In the year 1668 bo fixed ins re-idcnce 
in London, a ciicumstaiue adi <mta«g»'ous to his 
scientific acquaintance, especially as it on.ibled 
him to attend regularly tbe met tings of the 
Royal Society, where perhaps ho had pre- 
viously not often appeared , for Sorbiere, in 
his “ ^fravcls in England,” in 1664, remark**, 
that though he had frequented the assemblies 
of the Rc.yal Society, he had not been so fortu- 
nate as to see Mr Boyle, whose philosophical 
discoveries rendered him an object of attrac- 
tion to all learned foreigners who visited this 
country. Cosmo 111, duke of Tuscany, who 
came hither in 1669, and whose travels in 
England were published in 1821, made a point 
of seeing him, and was entertained by the 
exhibition of curious experiments with the 
air-pump, chemical phenomena, and the dis- 
] day of optical and other philosophu al instru- 
ments. 'I'his prince, or rather tlie wnter of 
his travels, after notuing Mr Boyle’s charita- 
ble exeitioris in tbe cause of religion, adds, 
“ Indeed if m his person tlie true belief had 
been united with the correctness of a moral 
life, nothing would have remamed to be de- 
sired ; but this ])hilosopher having been bom 
and brouylit up in heresy, is necessarily igno- 
rant of the principles of the true religion, 
knowing the Roman C'atholic churcli only by 
the controversial books of the Anglican sect, 
of whith he is a most strenuous defender and 
a most constant follower ; his blindness liiere- 
fore on tins subject is by no means incompati- 
ble with bis great erudition.” 'I'he num- 
ber and variety of ])liilosophical treatises- 
which Mr Bojle published dunng the last 
twenty jears of his life, is so great lliat we 
can only enumerate a fetv of the most impor- 
tant ; these are — ** Continuation of New 
Experiments toucliing the Spring and Weight 
of the Air,” &.i. 1669; " A Discourse of ab- 
solute Rest in llodies tracts about the 
“ Cosmical Qualities of Things ;” “ Consider- 
ations touching the Vsefulness of Experimental 
PIiilosoi)liy,” tome the second ; “ Tracts of a 
Discoiery of the Admirable Rarefaction of the 
Air,” &c. ; “ The Origin and Virtue of Gems 
“ Tracts containing New Experiments touch- 
ing the Relation between Flame and Air,” 
eke. ; “ Experiments on the Weighing and 
Coercion of Fire and Flame “ Tracts on 
the Saltiiess of the Sea, on a Statical Hygro- 
scope, on the Natural and PreternaturarState 
of Bodies, and on the Positive or Privative 
Nature of Cold “ Experiments and Notes 
about tbe Mechanical Origin of Particular 
Qualities;” “ Au Historical Nairative of a 
Degradation of Gold, made by an Anti-elixir ;” 
“ Ihe Aerial Noctiluca “ New Experiments 
and Observations on the lev Noctiluca,” &c. 
“ Continuaiioii of New Fxjieriments Physico- 
mecliaiiical, touching the Spring and V\ eight 
of the Air, with a large Appendix ;” “ The 
Natural History of Human Blood ;” “ A DU- 
quisition about the final Causes of Natuml 
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Things, irheirin it is enquired whether, aud if 
lit all, witli what caution a Naturalist should 
admit them ; to which are subjoined , by way of 
aj)])endix, some uncommon Observations about 
vitiated Sight;’* “ IMedicina-lIydrostatica ; 
or Hydrostatics apjdied to tlie JNIatcna IVIe- 
dica,” part the first; “ ]'A'peninenta et Ob- 
servstiones Physical, wheieiri are bi icily treated 
of sere^vi' Subjects i elating to Natuial Philo- 
•ophy 111 an expi riiin ntal Avay ; to \\ Inch is 
added a small Collection of strsnige Ixcpoits,” 
part the fi st. Of tbc last two works tli*^ t on- 
tiiiuation never apiieared. 'J 1 ih jnecedutg im- 
perfect list of Mr JJoyle’s jihilosojiliic.d pro- 
ductions may sufiite to show how fai stience 
is indebted to Ins exei tioiis. Ill*' writings de- 
rive their principal value fiom tlie large j>or- 
tion which they contain of e^ pei mien tal know- 
ledge and observanon of tlie woiks ol nature, 
wherelorc they have j)ro\eda feitilc stoubouse 
of facts, wbeme have been xUined mans sub- 
sequent discos cius. His faiiK' (h’pends jirm- 
cijially on Ins labours as a ludur.il }>biloso- 
pber, and in that jiomt of view enough has 
been stated to give a general idea of Ins meni‘< 
and character. JMuth howevei of Ins foituiie 
was spent, and a I<uge jioilion ol Ins tinu* em- 
ployed in writing religious tiacls, and publi'-bing 
translations of the I’nble, ami numerous works 
tending to the promotion of pietv and vntuo. He 
died universally lamented ] )ec emlx'r .‘30, 1601, 
and was on the 7th of Januaiy follcnving in- 
terred in the church of St ^Martin’s in the 
fields. By will he bequeathed a revenue of 
501, a year for the endowTuent of a lec turc in 
defence of Clnistianity, 'whence have origi- 
nated treatises of \ arious merit against atheism 
and infidelity, lie died unmairied, but is -aid 
early in life to have formed an attachment to 
tlie beuiiritul daughter of Henry f aiey, earl of 
JMoninouth , a circumstance whn li issnpposr*d 
to ha\e given a loniantic tinge to some ol bis 
tlieological jmbheations. Ills >voiks have been 
repeatedly printed, separately and collectiiejy, 
IHrcJis Lije of Boifle, 1743. Martin's Bion, 
Philosoj)hica. Allan s G. Bw^. 

BOYLE (Rich aud) third earl of Burling- 
ton and fourth earl of Cork, was another 
branch of the noble family of Boyle, He was 
bom in 169.5, aud w’as mamed in 1721 to one 
of the coheirs of Savile, marquis of Halifax. 
He was in 1730 installed Knight of the Garter, 
and was a prosperous courtier, and very popu- 
lar from liis generosity and inumhceiice. In 
1731 he resigned Ins place of captain of the 
band of gentlemen pensioners, and cmjiloyed 
himself in beautifying bis garden at Chiswick, 
and constructing various pieces of arclutecture, 
for which art he had a great taste and predi- 
lection. His enthusiasm in this w^ay was so 
conspicuous, tliat he even contributed his own 
money to public edifices, and repaired St Paul’s 
Church, Covent-Garden, because it was the 
work of Inigo Jones. His house at Clii.swdck, 
the plan of which was borrowed from a well- 
known villa of Palladio, and Builington-house, 
which he new-fronted, fell to the IJevonshire 
family by the marriage of his only daughter to 
the then duke. Pope dedicated to i.ord Bur- 
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lington Ills fourth cjnstlo, and he is also ho- 
iiouied as the hist patron of bishop Bnrkelev* 
He died much esteemed in 17.53, wJien the title 
ot Builington beiame extinct. — Ibeg. But. 

Painters. 

BO 5 I.E ( (’ll ARM s) the second son of Ro- 
ger earl of ()rrery, W'as born in 1676 at Chel- 
sea, and at fifteen enioieil a nobleman at (’brist- 
churcli, Oxlord, under the care of Dr Atter- 
biny. AVbile theie, he jiubbslied a new’ edi- 
tion of the epistles of JMialans, of w’liich Dr 
Reniley questioning the authenticity, be 'W’rote 
an answei entitled I)r lientley’s Dissertation 
on tlie Epistles ol Pluilans examined,” w'lncli 
jirodutcd the famous controversy alluded to in 
the article Bentley, in w'liicli the wit w’as all 
on one .side and tlie trutli on the other. On 
h'iiving the iiniveThity m 17\h), be was cliosen 
member lor Hiintini;don ; .'lul on the death of 
bl^ brother secieeded to the e.iildoni, and was 
soon alter elected a knight of the thistle, and 
recci\( d the coininand ol a legiinent. In 1709 
be was jm'inoted Ut the rank ol a major-gene- 
ral, and sworn ot the (jiieen's juivy ( ouncil ; 
he was also envoy e'KTiao»diiiar\ Irom the queen 
to the state'- of Elaiideis and lliahavt, at the 
rijtit al jHMiod of tlie tieaf\ of I'trccbt; and 
on Ills K'fniii W’as jaised to tin* dignitv of a 
Bntish peel, under the title of loid Itoyle, 
He rt tiled liom court soon after the :u (ossion 
of George J, and in 1722 was sent to tko 
lower on susjiuion ol being toncerned in 
I/a>er’s jilot, l»ut was discharged alter six 
months’ mq»risonment. He constantly attend- 
ed the house of Pei'rs as before, but never 
sjiok", tlioiiub lie was often emj>loy*'d in drawr’- 
iiig iqi protests. Pennies the edition of Pha- 
be pablisbt d a comedy ( ailed As you 
find it,” .1 coj»y ot verses to Dr (iartli ujion 
bis ilisjiensjiry ; and a jirologiu to Somlieine's 
j>hiy ol the sii'ge ol Cajma. He died in 1731 , 
His name ol Oneiy was givini to an astioiio- 
mical instrument, invented by Air (ieorge Gra- 
ham, wdiom lie jiatromsed. — Bto^. But. 

BU\ LL (.Ions) earl of Cork and Orreiy, 
only .son of the subject of the jirecediiig arti- 
cle, w’us born in 17t)7. Ills eaiiy tutor was 
Elijali Fiiiton tlie poet, and ’at a projier age 
he was sent to Westminster, and thence to 
Christchurch, Oxlord. In 17 Sb he mained 
lady Harriet llanuiton, daughter of llic e-arl of 
Oikiiey ; and in 1732 took Ids seat in the 
house of PeerM, and distinguished himself as 
the opponent of Sir Robert Walpole. He 
however attached liimself more to literature 
than to politics, and a temporary residence on 
his estate in Ireland brought him acquainted 
with Dr. Swift. He published in 1739 an 
edition of the dramatic works of Ins great 
grandfather, Roger earl of Orrery, and in 1742 
his “ State Ijetters.” His own earliest jiiibli- 
cation W’as a transhation of tw’o odes of 1 lorace 
in 1742, winch w’ork was follow’ed in 1762 by 
bis ** Traiishition of the Ejiistles of JMniy the 
lounger, wiili Observations on each Letter, 
and :ui Essay on Pliny’s Life.” 'J'liis transla- 
tion advanced his reputation as a jiolite scho- 
lar, but has since been eclipsed by the superior 
veisioii of Melmotli. la Uic same year he 
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gave tJie world lib very popular producdoa, Of these lecomniendations he neglected to 
entitled “ Remarks on the Life and Writings avail himself through mere indole'nce • and 
of Or Swift,” in a series of letters to his se- thenceforth he sup})orted himself partly by 
cond son. It takes some freedoms with an writing for the press, and partly on the dona- 
old tneiid, but ap])e.irs to be veracious, if not tioiis extorted from charitable persons by his 
flattering. In 17::). ihe succeeded to the eail shameless importunity. About the year 1710 
dom of Cork, by the death of the earl of Bur- he W’as reduced to such a stiite oi extreme 
lington and Coik, and continued to amuse him- wretchedness, that lie had neither shut, eo.it, 
self and tlie world with occasional cornmunua' nor any kind of apparel to wear. 'I’he sheets 
tions to the “ World ” and “ Connoisseur.” of liis bed were earned to the jiawnbiokers ; 
In 17.‘)4 he made the four of Italy, and em- and m tins miserable condition be sat up, with 
ployed himself m c'oilecUng matenals for a a blanket wrapjied round him, through Inch 
history of 'l uscany, whieh he intended to write he thrust his arm, to write on a paper placed 
in a scries of letters, twelve only of wliieh have on his knee. In this way he is said to Inn e 
lieen published since his death, 'i'hey are spent six weeks, living or rather stai \ing with 
written in an agieeahle manner, and contiun a v ife and c laid, on the imseialile pittance he 
some cuiious infoimation respecting the Me- could gum by scribbling for the magazines, 
dici family. 'I’he rcmriindei of bis life was Jnniiinerable were the shifts to wlin li he was 
embitteivd by the death of his sec-ond witeliedined ai.d the sulieiings he und<'iwent, 
and eldest son, added to much sufleiing on ' owing to his lu/v, selfish di.spo-^ition, and niean- 
his own part from the gout, lie died } ness of sjuiit. It has been as.serted that 'when 

aged fifty-six, leaxiiig heliind him a veiy ■ hi* had walked fiom home without a farthing, 
amiable character ^us a nobleman, a wiit<*r, ’ h*a\iiig his wri'tched consort and child with - 


and a rational and disinterested lover of li- 
berty. — lirtt, 

IK)^ S (\\nLivM) an ingenious naturalist! 
and antic] uary, horn at Peal m Kent m I7:v^. i 
He was the son of commodoie Boxs, Ueute- j 
nant-governor of (ireenwuh llo‘>]»ital, xxhoj 
wrote “ An Account of the Loss of the J.ux- ' 
borough Cialley by Fire, on her \ ox age fiom ! 
Jamsdea to IaiikIoh.” 'Fin* subjec t ol tins aiti 
cle xx’Ub bred a suigeon, and piactised as such { 
at Sandxxnch, and on being a]>pointe(i surgeon ■ 
to the sick and xx'ounded seamen, lemowd to 
Walmer. He died m Il<> xvas a fel- 

low of the Antmuanaii S(untx,uiid ]*uhiish- 
ed, in the .lu-luiologKt^ *' Obseixations on I 
KitS'Coity House m Kent.” llis piincipal 
woiks are a tract on conclj>{ogx, ciitiilecl 
“ I'estacea niiiiuta rariora nupc’ininc dc'tecta 
in arena littorisSanduic'cmsis, a (nil. Jh)>s, S \S, 
Multa adclidit, ct omnium figuias o]»e micro- j 
scopii ainjilMtas accurate delmeavit, Ceo. I 
M'alker,” 17dJ, Jto ; and a “History of 
Sandwuch,” 17i)“, 4to. — (»c'nt. 

13()\SK (Saxu'i i.) an Lnglish juxH of cem- 
sideraiile ability, hut more remarkable as an 
exam])le of that reckless foll> and imprudence 
winch has too often charac'tensed the votaries 
of the muses. He xvas the son of the Bev, 
Josejdi Boyse, a Dissenting minister at Dub- 
lin, where he xxas bom m 17()d. Being in- 
tended for his father’s ]m)fession he was sent, 
at the age of eighteen, to tlie university of Cilas- 
gow', xx'hicli place he left xxithin txvelve months, 
in consequence of having contrac ted a marriage 
with a young w'oman as thoughtless as him- 
self. Returning home he hecjune wholly de- 
pendent on his father, and by his e\travagaiu-e 
dissipated the jmiperty of his parent, xxho died 
in indigence, and xvas huiied at the expense of 
his c-ongrogation. lioyse then removed to 
Kdmbiiigh, xxh(*re in i7;)l he published a vo- 
lume of poems, xvhich gained him the jiatro- 
nage of some jiersons of rank and influence, 
and from whom lie obtained letters of intro- 
ducrion to Mr. I’ope and other distinguished 
indincliials, xxath which he xx'erii to London. 


out victuaK, on haxiiig a guinea givi'ii him ho 
has gone to a tavern and sjient it on dehcxicies, 
foi ills, sole* gratification. In 174 > he resided 
at luMihiig, whcTC lus xxife (bed, and his he- 
h.ixiour hocomiiig more dec'oiit, some hopes 
x\eri* entei tamed of his refoi iiiation. But ha 
letmned to liondon, relapsed into his former 
habits, and died m a miserable lodging in 
^lioe-lane 111 17 19. 'J'he best of liis eoinposi- 
tic)ii>is “ riie Deitx,” a leligious jiocuii, wdiich, 
xxith c>lll^Ts ,sclt‘ctt‘d from lus mi‘>c ellaiieous 
elfuMons, ma> be found in Or Anderson’s 
“ Poets of (ireat I3ritain.”- — Aikin's ur, Biog, 
Ih lAfH(lou /tcviru , vol, n, 

BO/li (('i \\ 1)1 Guos ni ) an mclijeologi- 
cal xxMilei of emmenc’e, bora at Lyons in 1680. 
He obtained tlie office of keeper of the Royal 
C’alnnet of [Medals at Pans, xxludi xx'as much 
impioxed .ind augmented uiiclcT lus. ]udicious 
maiiJigemenl. In l7i).> he xx'as admitted a 
memhei of the \cadeniy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, of xxliich he became perjie- 
tual secretarx : and in 171.> he xvas chosen a 
member of the French Academy. He clic*d in 
17,>4. Besides inan\ jiajiers m the memoirs 
of the Aeademx of Insciiptions, and historical 
eulogies of its members, he xvas the author of 
the “ Medallic History of Lew’is XIV,” 1723, 
folio ; “ The History of the Kmperor Tetricus 
eluciciated by IMedals and other xx'orks on 
iiumismaL'*s. — Moren, A’cuii'. Diet, Hist, 

13R ACC lOLl N I F ii ancis) suniamed Dell’ 
Api, bom at Pisioia m l.)66. He xx’as pnvate 
secretary to cardinal Antonio Barberim, on tlie 
elevation of xvhose brother, JNIaffeo, to the 
popedom by the title of Ciban VUl, Braccio- 
hni piqilLslied a jioem in txx’enty-thrc^e c-anlos, 
XX Inch so pleased that jiontilf, that lie made 
him sex'eial xery handsome piesents and car- 
ried Ins kindness so far as to cau.se him to as- 
suiue tlie armorial hearings of hi.', oxx'ii faniily, 
three bees, and cognomen ahovc*-meiitioned in 
alhision to them, lie took ordiTi« at the ago 
of forty, and was well henelitvd thiough the 
fax’oUr of Ins patrons. He died at Pistoia in 
164,7. ills other xvc'rks consist of La Crocy 
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Riacqmstata/' ui epic poem, esteemed by his 
rountrymen only second to the “Jerusalem 
Delivered a mork-epic entitled “ Lo Schcr- 
no degli Dei,*' both printed in 4to ; “ Evan- 
dro," a tragedy ; “ L’Amoroso Sdeano,” a 
pastoral ; and several other dramatic and 
pastoral pieces. — Tiratmchi, Bail let. 

BRACTON (IIf-nhy dl) one of the earli- 
est writers on English law, fl<juri.sheJ in the 
tliirteenth century. He studied civil and ca- 
non law at Oxford, and about the year 11^44 
Henry HI made him one of his judges itinerant. 
Some writeis say that he was afterwards tlnef 
justice of England, but his fame at present is 
derived from ins legal treatise entitled ** De 
Lcgibus et Consuetudinihus Aiigli.e,” which 
was first printed in 1569, folio, but of which 
a more correct edition uvas ]jul)lishcMl in 1640, 
4to. He is accused of being too favourable in 
this work to the Pope, but that was the eiror 
of his age, and it is possibly to the unsettled 
nature of the times, and the alternate ascen- 
dancy of tlie crown and barons, that we must 
attribute his inconsistency with regard to the 
royal prerogative ; in one jilace, <ibserving 
that no man must presume to dispute or con- 
trol the actions of tlie king ; and in another, 
that he is subordinate to the law’, and may iie 
“ bridled’’ by Ins court of “ earls and baioi's.” 
7’he time of Ins death is unknown. — Biog. 
Brit, 

BRADBURY (Thomas) a Nonconfonnist 
divine of eminence in tlie last century. He 
was a native of ^^akeheld in Yorkshire, and 
was educated at a dissenting academy m the 
country, where he distinguished himself chiefly 
by his satirical w’lt and eccentric conduct. 
He left that seminary at the age of eighteen, 
and commenced jireacher in the metroiiolis. 
After occupying other situations, he became 
the successor ol Daniel Burgess, wdiose style 
of pulpit eloquence he imitated. He distin- 
guished himself as a public writer by a con- i 
troversy with Dr Isaac Watts on the subject of 
tlie Trinity, in which Bradbury showed himself 
a warm, but not very liberal advocate for or- 
thodoxy. He also published two volumes of 
sermons, which are esteemed by tlie Calvinis- 
tic dissenters. In private life he is said to 
have been of a jovial disposition, and would 
occasionally carry Ins hilarity so far as to sing 
*‘0 the loast Beef of Old England!” at a 
public dmner in commemoration of the Revo- 
lution. J lis general conduct however was irre- 
proachable, and he w’as respected not only 
among his owm party, hut also by some of the 
episcopal clergy, particularly bishop Burnet. 
He died in 1759 . — Bennet and Bogue^s JJist. 
of the Dissenters. Chalmers* Bing. Diet, 
BRADLEY (James) a celebrated astrono- 
mer and mathematician, who w’as a native of 
Sliirebom in Gloucestershire. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, w’here he took the degree of 
MA. in 1717. Having taken orders he ob- 
tained the vicarage of Brirlstow in Hereford- 
shire, and subsequently the sinecure of Lan- 
dewy Walfry in Pembrokshire, which was 
his sole church preferment. 'This was princi> 
pally owing to his great attachment to mathe- 
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mntical studies, whicli induced him in ITTi* 
on being chosen Savihan jirofcssor of astro- 
nomy, to resign both his benefices. He de- 
voted liiinself with enthusiasm to the cul- 
tivation of science and in 17*^ he publish 
ed his theory of tlie aberration of tU 
fixed stars, which has gained him lasting 
celebrity. In 17.‘U) he was appointed lecturer 
on astronomy and t?xperimental })hiloso]>hy at 
Oxford. In 1741 he succeeded to the post of 
astronomer royal on the death of Dr Halley ; 
and at the same time he had the degiee of 
DD. conferred on him by the university of Ox- 
ford, He communuated to the Royal Society 
in 1747 a very important discovery which he 
had made relative to the nutation of the earth’s 
axis ; and having obtained from government a 
grant of 1, ()()()/. to purchase instniments for 
the observatory of Greenwith, he laid out 
that sum in making such additions to the ap- 
paratus which he found there as enaoled him 
to prosecute his astronomical researches with 
greater advantage than his pn'decessors. 
Soon after he was chosen a foreign member of 
the Royal Academy of Sv lences at Pans ; and 
he w'as also a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. Having refused to accept tlie va- 
luable living of Grecuw’uh, oflered to him by 
the king in 1751, he had a pension of 1^50/, 
a-year toiiferred on him, w’luth he enjoyed till 
his death which took place .luly i:>tli, 1762, 
ill the seventieth year of his age. He was the 
author of eight jiapers in the Philosophical 
Transactions; and he left a senes of astrono- 
mi( al observations made at Greenw'ich, part 
of which were published at Oxford, 1798, 
folio ; -diul the remainder are m the jiosscssion 
of the Savilian jnofessor. — \nn. Uegister. Dr 
'Jlwmsoiis Annuls of BhUosophy, Aikins 0, 
Biflg. 

lUlADLEY (Rich msd) a voluminous wri- 
ter on botany and hortu ulture, chiefly deserv- 
ing of noti( e on account of his having been 
stated to liave forestalled Dr Brewster iii tlie 
discovery of the kaleidoscojie. But this is a 
nnstake, for the contrivance proposed by Brad- 
ley in one of his hooks on gardening, for pro- 
ducing combinations of coloured surfaces, de- 
pends on juinciples totally different from those 
on which the kaleidosco])e is constructed, and 
are calculated to produce a very inferior eflect ; 
nor does it appear that tlie scheme was ever 
executed, Biadley was a fellow of the Royal 
Society and jirofessor of Botany at Camhndge, 
w hich last situation he was in danger of losing 
on account of some irregularity of conduct, 
when he died in 1702. His jirincipal w'orka 
w’ere compiiations, some of which w’ere once 
jiopular, but have been rendered obsolete by 
the progress of science. — Pref, to Martyns 
Dissertat, on the JEneis, 

BRADSHAW (John) president of the high 
court of justice W'hich tried and condemned 
Charles I, Some say he was bom in Derby- 
shire, olhere in Cheshire, hut the first notice 
had of him is that he studied the law in Gray’s 
Inn, and being admitted to frhe bar, obtained 
much chamber practice from the partisans of 
Parliament, to which he w'as zealously devoted. 
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In 1646 he was made joint commissioner of 
the great seal for six months by a vote of the 
house of Commons, and in the February fol- 
lowing, both liouses voted him chief justice of 
Chester. When the trial of the king was de- 
termined upon, the resolute character of Brad- 
shaw pointed him out for ])resident, w-hich 
office after a slight hesitation he accepted. His 
depoiimeiit on the trial was lofty and unbend- 
ing, in conformity to tlie theory which render- 
ed the unliappy sovereign a criminal and ame- 
nable, and every thing was done, both for and 
by him, to give weight and dignity to this ex I 
traordinary tribunal. Ihs character would 
have stood higher had Ins reward been less 
ample, but he was too munificently recom- 
pensed, both in money and land, to entitle him 
to tlie praise of disinterested principle. He 
was however so far consistent in his conduct, 
that he rendered himself obnoxious to Crom- 
well when the latter seized the protectorate, 
and w'as at length deprived of the chief justice- 
ship of Chester. On the death of Cromwell 
and restoralion of the long parliament again, 
he obtained a seat in the (ouncil, and was 
elected president, and would have been ap- 
[Kiuited commissioiu'r of the great seal had 
ins health permitted. He died in November 
1659, and on his death-bed asserted, that if 
the king were to he tried and condemned again, 
he would be the first to agree to it. He was 
magnifit eiitly buried in V\ estminster abbey, 
W'hence Ins bod} was ejected and hanged on a 
gibbet at 'I y burn, with those of Oliver and Ire 
ton at the liestoration. \\ hatever the defects 
of this intrefiid < haracter, it is possibly good 
for Kngland that it can occasionally produce 
men of kindred spirit ; and it is w'ell observed, 
both by Hume and the late IMr Fox, that the 
trial of Charles 1, however anomalou*x, by no 
means tended to lower the national character 
of Kngll^llmeIl in the estiinatioii of foreigners. — 
BlOir. Blit. 

BRAl)STHEKr(ANVA)an Englisli poetess 
of the seventeenth centur} , w hose woiks at- 
tracted much iiotK e among her coiiteinjiora- 
ries. She w’as the daughter of Thomas Dud- 
ley, a gentleman who emigrated to North Ame- 
rica ill the reign of Charles 1, and was gover- 
nor of tlie colony of New England. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of talents and learn- 
ing, and w as the author of a tract relative to 
the disti esses of tlie settlcmcml over which he 
presided, and a w'nter of occasional jioetry. 
Ihs death took jdace in lo.i.i, m the seventy- 
seventh year of liis age. His daughter Ann 
man led Simon Bradstreet, one of the succes- 
sois of her father m his colonial magistracy. 
She wrote a volume of poems, published with 
the following title — The Tenth IMuse, latel} 
spiung up in Ameiica, or several Poems com- 
piled with great variety of \\ it and Learning, 
full of Delight, by Anna Bradstreet,” 1650, 
l:^mo. Dr Cotton Mather says, “ Her poems, 
divers times printed, liave afforded a grateful 
entertainment unto the ingenious, and a monu- 
ment for her memory beyond the stateliest 
marbles.” The time of her death is not 
knowm. — Maths's Ntu: Eng, Book II. 
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BRADWAIIDIN (Thomas) a learned 
English divine of the fourteenth ceiitnry. He 
was educated at Merton college, Oxford, and 
after being chancellor of the diocese of Lon- 
don, attended Edw’ard 111 as confessor during 
liis wars in France. Bradwardin was made 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1349, but be died 
forty days after his consecration at Lambeth, 
and was buried at Canterbury. This prelate 
wrote several mathematical treatises, which 
have been published, and among them one on 
the quadrature of the circle. But he is best 
knowm as the author of a book against pela- 
gianism, entitled “ Dc Causa Dei.” 'Die fame 
of this wmrk led Chaucer, in Ins “ Nun’s 
Priest’s 'J'ale,” to rank Bradw’ardiii wiili St 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, An apologue in 
tins treatise ajipears to have funiished Paniell 
with tlie story of his bcdutiful poem The 
Hermit.” It is howmver of Oriental oiigin, 
anti the drchbishop probably denved it from 
the Talmud. — Cure, Mosheim. 

BRADY (Dr Nicholas) a divine, best 
knowm as a tianslator of the “ Psalms,” in 
con junction with 'J'ate. He w’as the son of an 
offiter in the army of Charles 1, and w’as bom 
at Cork in Jo 39, ami educated at \\ estminster 
and Christchurch, Oxford. His fiist prefer- 
ment was a prebend in Cork, and he subse- 
quently settled in Loudon, and ultimately be- 
came viiar of Richmond and rector of Clap- 
Iiam in Suriey. Besides the Psalms, he trans- 
lat<*d the .4.neid of A irgil, which was pub- 
lished by subscription m ITiiti, and a very 
middling tragedy, culled “ The Rape.” lie 
also wTote three \olumes of sermons, H ? died 
in 1726. — Iheg. Unt, Cibber\ Ltm. 

BRADY (Rouiin) a learned jihysician 
and historian, was a native of Xortoik, and 
admitted at Caius college in 1643, and made 
dot tor of physic by royal mandate, and 
elected master ot his college m 1660. In 1670 
he was appoiutea kee]ier of the recouls in the 
Tower, aiul soon after regius professor of 
ph}Sic in the university of Cambndge. He is 
little know'll in his profession, W’hich he jiro- 
bdbly did not jiursue, as beside las historical la- 
bours, he sat as a meinher or the university of 
Oxford in the jiarliameut of 16b 1. as also 
in that of 1685. His principal historical 
w'orks consist of an ” Introduction to the Eng- 
lish History,” and “ A Complete History of 
England, from the Entrance of the Romans 
unto the End of the Reign of Richard II.” 
riie introdiicuoii is chiefly occupied in proving 
three points — that there were no Commons 
until the 49ih Henry HI; that Milliam of 
Normandy made an absolute conquest of the 
kingdom; and that the crowm is hereditary 
and not elective. I'he object of the history is 
to show that all English liberty has been con- 
cession from the crown ; a position w'hich jiroves 
little, while so evident that the crowm may be 
virtually forced to concede. Hume how- 
ever ch?arly borrow ed Ins theory from Brady, 
and it is undoubtedly of some use to the apo- 
logist of the failings of a w’cak and nnfortuniite 
dynasty, whatever it may be to the genuine and 
unsopUisticatecI Britisli historian. The osTra* 
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li?e of Brady is diiefly ppitoniized from ISTai- 
thew Paris ; and considering his obligations to 
Uie crown, it is not wonderful that he passed 
over many things favourable to the more popu- 
lar side of the question. He lias however ma- 
naged his arguments skilfully, aii<l exhibited 
considerable researeli. Dr llrady was also the 
author of a “ Treatise on Bui‘;hs.” He died 
in 1700. — Biofjr. Brit, 

BKAHK (Tyditi) a celebiated astronomei 
of a noble Danish fainily, born at kiiudstorp in 
the provmce of Scania, in l.ild. /Vtie‘r some 
previous tuition at (lojieiihagen, lie wa*' sent to 
Leipsic to study the law. Led l)\ im linalion, 
he devoted himself to matlieinatical jmisnit'-, 
to whicli his attention is said to have hetm di- 
rected by accident. He left laupsic m lotiS, 
and that year he had the misfoitune to have a 
part of his nose cut ofi in a duel, wliieli loss he j 
is said so iiigeiiioijsK to ha\e supjilied h\ an 
artificial nose, that the deteit was luitpiTiC]!- 
tihle. He made some <. lu'inu’.il exjieniiieiits in 
hojies of finding the jihilnsaphvi''' a eom- 

mon object of research miuvig the pliilosojdiers 
of his time. In he lett Denmark, and 

improved liis acquaintance with astronomy in 
the course of h^^ travels in (ierinanv ami 
Irance. He returned home ml. >71, and began 
to make astronomical oli-^ervations at an ohsc*r- 
vatory which he erected iioai Knnclstorp. Heie 
it W'as that lie signalized Inniself m I. >7,), by 
the discovery of a new star in the eonstcdlation 
CassiojHua, He soon after violently oflemled 
his relations by marrying a country girl, when 
the king interposed his autlioritv to produce a 
lecoiicihaiioTi. In l.*)?! he lectured on astio- 
noiny at (’openhagen ; and sfion aftei h.iving 
travelled thiougli sexetal jiarts of Liimpe, he 
determined to settle with liis family at Basil. 
I'he Daiiisli king, Frederic 1 1, utivvilhng to 
have his country deprived oi a sulijcx t who 
was an honour to it, deteinnnc'd to ret.im him 
at home, b\ providing him with eveiy conve- 
nience for ins studms, and icwarding him ac- j 
cording to Ins merits. I le theiefoie presented 
him with the island of llucui or Ween m the 
Sound, fertile erection of an observatory, gave 
Iiim an ample pension, and a cunonry in the 
cathedral of Roschild. He enjoyed this 
situation and these advantages about twenty 
years, dunng whicli period he* strenuously aji- 
plied himself to tlie cultivation of astronomi- 
cal science. The death of Frederic J 1 inter- 
rupted his studies, and being deprived of his 
pension and canoiiry by the lU offices of envious j 
and illiberal courtieis, lie left iX*nmArk, and 
ultimatedy settled at Prague, under the patron- 
age of the emperor Tlodoliihus, w’ho was a 
lover of science and learned men. 'I’his prince 
provided for him most magnificently ; and he 
began to occupy himself vviih liis usual jiur- 
siiits, and gathered around him a nuniher of 
mathematical students, among w'liom was the 
celebrated Kepler. He bad not long c*n joyed 
these advantages when he was seized wath a 
disease, which terminated in death October 
2L 1601. Tycho Brahe is known as the in- 
v«»ntor of a new hypothesis to explain the mo- 
' tions of the planetary bodies. His scheme 
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was a kind of medium between the ancient 
system of Ptolemy and that which had been 
advanced by Cojiernirus. He sujiposed the 
earth to be fixed niutionless in the centre of 
the universe, round whii h he imagined the 
sun to revolve ui a year and the moon in a 
month , the other jilanets performing their 
com St* round tlie sun, and being earned with 
it in Its revolution round the eaith, and the 
wdiole ot this sv‘'tem, together vv ith tliat of the 
tiimament or orb ol the lixed stars, was sup- 
j>osed to have a diurnal motion also. 'J'lie ob- 
vious dilhi ullies m this scheme, and its infe- 
riontv to the siiiqiler and now’ geiieicdly re- 
ceived s\ stem ot ( 'ojiernicus, have ltd some 
to uiuleivalue the abilities of ’I ytho, wdio, it 
oui^ht tube reeollected, liad for his object the 
foimatiou of an hv|)othesis, which would ex- 
plain the celc'^tial phenomena vviihout .idinitting 
the levolutionai \ inotio is ot the. planet we iii- 
hahit. Neither does the lame ot ivchorest 
upon the ments or the ingeniiitv ol hi*' tlieory, 
for he w.is a sUillul jiraitual asiionomer, and 
made many im|)oitaiit obsei vations cm the stars, 
containetl in the vvoiks published bj biinself, 
and in the l.imous lUnlolpbine 'J abies of his 
dis< ij»le Kfplei.- Slaitiii's biop'apli, Bliiiosoph, 
Moten, 'iiLiH i- a, 

HKVIDWOOD ('liioMAs") an ingenious 
man, a native of Ldinhurgh, said to have been 
the first in tins country who systein.itically at- 
teiiqited the arduous vet mteiesUng task of 
(omimimcating geneial insti action to the deaf 
ami dumb. Tlie art hovvevc-r had been pre- 
viously ]>ractisccl by Dr .lohn \\allis, by 
Hemy Ikiker, and juoliably by others, though 
Brauiwood mav have invented his mode of 
tuition vMtiiont being acquaintt‘d with the la- 
bours of his predec(*ssors.— L'^ee .loiin Conmd 
A VI VI w and IVter Pose i . l-■lIl 17()0, ahout 
the time that the abbe de I'l.jx e comni'Micc'd a 
similar undertaking in France, I haul wood first 
c’onceivedthe ideaot leac liiiigthe cleat and dumb, 
an art wdiic h he then suj»j>osed to he original, 
and the most suc’cessful reali/ation ot w'hicli 
he was pei nutted to witnc'ss, and to he{|U(*ath 
the aclvantagc-*s arising fioin it to Ins family. 
He removed in I7h,> from J'klinhurgh to Hack- 
ney, where, in conjunction with his son-in-law 
John Braid wood, he continued for many yc'ais 
to pursue his profc'ssion. He died m 1806. 
His daughter, Mr.s lsabc*lla J’ raid wood, having 
at an eaily age been bereft of her husband, 
her first wish was to perpetuate through her 
family that art which she had seen so hericfi- 
cially exercised by their fat] ler. ('ircumstances 
induced her to remove to Kdgbastoii near Bii- 
mingham, where she conducted a seminary for 
pupils born deaf till her death, which took 
place in 1819, in the fifty-seventh year of her 
age. — Gf'nt. 

BTl A 1 ri I W A ITK ( J oiiN ) an ingenious and 
enterjinsing mechanic, noted for his siiccc'ssful 
employment of the divtun-hell in recovering 
shipwrecked jiroperty. In 178:> he constructed 
a diving mac lime, with which he dcscendc’d 
into the Royal George, sunk off Sfuthead, and 
brought up the sheet-anchor and many of the 
guns. In 1788 he obtained from the Hartvvd! 
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Fast liidiaman, lost near one of tlie Cape de 
Verd islands, dollars to the value of 38,000/. 
7000 pigs of load, and 3d() boxes of tin. He 
was yet more fortunate in exploring the wreck 
of the Aberg.jvenny Fast Indiaman off* the 
Isle of Portland, fiom whit h he recovered j)ro- 
perty worth 10o,00()/. Ho died in 1818. — 
JhifL 

BRA TNI \T1 ('JosiiMi) an Knglish engineer 
and mechanist of distinguished ingenuitv. He 
was a native of 'i'orksliire, and was hied a 
carpenter, in which otcupalion he was em- 
ployed lust in the country and afterwards in 
London, displaying in both situations ninth 
native talent anti industry. He woiked in the 
metrojiohs for some time as a cabinet-maker, 
but at length ado]»ted the jiiofossitm of an er- 
gineei , and niatle himself known as the author 
of several turions tind useful inveniioiis. 
Among these an h\d’"tulic machine, pio- 
ducing motion by the uiufoim jiressiiie of 
fluids, tm the principle of tin* hvdrostati^ ])ara- 
dox, forwhnh ho itiok out a ]mteiit in 17*»(), 
as he also did for an unprmtMl kind of huk, 

VI Inch from its general utilitv and applit atioii, 
has contributed clnt'lly to make his name 
knovvm. In 1807 lie was emploved by the 
govtunors of the bank in tonstiut ting in.it lanes 
for printing bank-imtes. He was carrMiig on 
man) other jilans of imjirovement in mechani 
cal works at his premises at Jhinlito when he 
was suddenly taken off hv death, Dectmibi’r 
9,1814. He published “ A Dissertation on 
the Construction of Pocks,” and “ A Lettei 
on the subject of the Cause of Pmnlton and 

a tt against nornblowor and Mabeilev, foi 
an Infringement of a Patent.” — \ru' Monthhi 

Mutr, 

IIRXMANTE d’ I UIRNO (La/iuvs) a 
celebiaod Italcin ai. hitei t, ho\i\ lu 114-1, of 
pool but lepul.ililc ]ui»’itagc. slMmiug an 
eaily taste for diawing, be wasbiougbtup to 
the piofesNion of a jiaintci, bat be (|Mitted it to 
dedicate liis talents to architectuie, which he 
cultivated with uncoiuinou success. lie first 
designed and coinineiiced in 1 the erection 
of St Peter’s at liome, carried on and Iimshed 
by other architet ts aftei his death. He was a 
great favourite vvitli yiope .luhus II, vn ho made 
him supenntendant of his buildings, and uudei 
that lunitiff* he foinied the magnifueiit iirojetl 
of coiiiiectiiig the Relvidere Palace with the 
\ atican, by means of two grand galleries car- 
ried across a valley. He built many cburtlic'S, 
inonastenes, and jtalaces at Rome, and in 
other Italian cilic'S, and was emploved by fiope 
Julius as an engineer to fortify Jlologua, lot>4. 
He manifested a decided predilection for the 
classic architecture of the (Jreeks, and w'as 
the in.stnictor of Ra'pliael in that ait. He* died 
in 1.M4. T^rairiante ]miiited portraits with 
ability, and he was skilled in music and 
poetry. His ])oeticaI works were printed at 
Milan in 17'>6. — i)\ir^cin ille I'/es do* ArvhiL 
Ttrahoiicht. 

IkRAAlll VT.L (.Tons) an eminent prelate, 
was hom at Pontefract in \orkshire, in 1.>9J. 
He received ins school education at the jilace 
of his birtli, and in 10(>8 was removed to Syd- 
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ney college, Cambndge. After taking liis de- 
grees lie quitted the university, and became 
chaplain to Matthews, archbishop of York, 
and was soon after made a prebendary of 
York and then of Rippon. In 1()30 he took 
his doctor’s degree at (’ambndge, and was in- 
vited to Ireldiici by lord \\ entw'ortli, where he 
W'as employed in reforming <*ccle.sia.stical 
abuses, for w'liic ]i he was promoted to the 
bishopric k of Derrv. In l()4l artu h s of lugh 
treason were exhibited against Inm, but 
through the mediation of archbishop I slici m 
Kiigbind, the proi eecimgs wen* stoj>pe(l. }Ie 
residc'd abroad during the civil w.ir, and re- 
turned to Jieland in iblo, when finding his 
life still in danger, lie escapc'd with gieat dif- 
lic ulty, and letumed to the Contmeni. At the 
Restoration he w'as created archlnshiip of 
Arimuih, and died there in 1677. He v\as the 
anthoi of a varietv of wo:k‘, which wvre pub- 
lished in lo77 in one volume folio. — liiofr. 
lint. 

RR\N(’A^ LAVRAtH \1.S (duke de) 
member of the Xiademv of Scieric<\s at Pans, 
dud m ()( to I'T 1 8‘J4, aged nmet\-one. He 
Was distinguislied lor lu> skill in ( heinistiy, 
and was the w'onliy a'-'-otiiiie of Invoisier, 
l>e)tln4Jet. Chaplal, \ an Mons, and otbei ce- 
lt biatrd iefoim(*rs of the stieme, lo this 
nobleman w'e owe the distoitiy of tlic- com- 
po-ition of the dianumd, and somevervim- 
jiortaiit im]»roveim nts n the manufactuie of 
por< <*lain. — A etc Moui h'm Ihr*.' . 

HR \NI) (.(oiiN) an English antiquary and 
booK collector of emineme. 1 1 e v\ as born of 
mean jmienlagt at Newt astle-on-l’v e iu 
174, »; and alle: senn g an tqqncntut slop to 
a sboemaki'r, obf;uned tb(‘ im*ans (4 ]>rose- 
ciiting bis sludtt's at Ovtoid. He eiiteied into 
oiders, and vvas piesen*.(*d to the curacy of 
t'lanihugtoii in jSewcastlo. lleie be conti- 
nued till 178 k, wilt 11 til,* duke of "vortluim- 
luil.iiid gave I »m the UHtui\ of St oiau Hill, 
Eoiidon , and ihe same \eai lie was cho>.en se- 
en lary of the \ntiqiiariaTi Soiietv. He died 
in 180o, at bis apartments at Scniu'rset-house. 
Ills ])riiuii»al jaibhcatioiisaie — " Observations 
oil Popular \ntiqmtics, lucluvlmg Bourne’s 
Antiquilates \ uigaies, with co}»ums Addi- 
tions,” 1777, an enlarged ( diuon of wliich 
cuiiousvvuik was published after liis death, in 
y vols. 4lo , and “ Ihe History and Antiqui- 
ties of the fown and County of Newcastle 
1789, 2 vols, 4to. Ilis curious and valuable 
library, of which there is a catalogue puh- 
li.shed in two jiarts, was sold by auction in 
1807 and 1808.— Mag. 

BRANDER (Gr«i avi &) an antiqu-iry and 
naturalist, who vvas of a Swedish faiinlv, but 
W'as bom in London iii 1720. He W'as en- 
gaged in business as a men bant, and was one 
of the bank directors. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Roval and ViitKjiiarian Societies, 
lo the transiic lions ol loth whuli learned bo- 
dies he contiibuted soiie* papt rs. His thief 
publication is a t.itidogiie of fossils’ lollecled 
in Hiimpsliire, whuh he piesenttd to the 
British museum, of wim li national mstitutiou 
he was a trustee. He du d in 1787, — Aic/u/i* j 
I It. AnttfiuHes .y l\e iMh Cnturj. 
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hllANDT (Sebastian) a nadve of Stras- 
burg, who became a student of the law at 
Basil, where he obtained a professorship. He 
is said to have afterwards settled at Strasburg, 
and to have been made count palaUne and 
chancellor of the city. He died m Ib'iO, 
Among Lis works are — “ Varia Carmina,** 
Basil, 1498, 4to, said to be the scarcest of his 
productions ; “ Navis Stultifera,” Basil 1497, 
4to, a satirical composition, of wliich there is 
a German translation, entitled “ NarrenschifF,” 
1499, 4to, ami which has been many times re- 
printed in both languages ; and “ Expositiones, 
sive Declarationes omnium 'J’ltulorum.luris ci- 
vilis atque canonici,” Basil l.*>14, 8vo. — Cle- 
ment Bibliotheque Curie use, 

BRANDT (Gebaiid) a Dutch poet and 
divine, bom at Amsterdam m His 

father was a watch-maker, and he was de- 
signed for the same occupation, but wdien 
young he displayed such an inclination for lite- 
rature, that It was thought proper to educate 
him for the chuich ; and after completing 
studies, he became pahtoi of a congregaUon of 
remonstrants at Nieukoop. Wlicn lie w’as 
only seventeen he attempted dramatic com- 
position, and he afterwards AArotc a trageily, 
entitled The Dissembling 'I’orquatus, ” the 
incidents of which bear so striking a bimilariiy 
to those of Sbakspeaie's Jlamlet, that it has 
been supposed Brandt must have been ac- 
quainted \Mth the work of the Engiisli bard. 
He maiTied a daughter of professor Gaspar 
Barlteus, by whom he had three sons, who all 
embraced the clerical profession, ami attained 
some distinction by tlieir writings, 'Flie eldei 
Brandt removed from Nieukoop to Hoorn, and 
afterwards to Amsterdam, wdiere he died m 
lb8i. He was the author of several historical 
W'orks, tlie most important of wdiicli is his 
“ History of the Keformation and otlier l*ar- 
ticulars concerning the Church of the Lo^v 
Countries,” 4 vols. 4to, 1671, &c. This work 
has been abridged and translated into English 
and French. — Jlioreri. Bowring^s Batavian A n- 
thologi/, 

BRANDT ( ) a German chemist of 

the seventeenth century, who is usually consi- 
dered as the discoverer of phosphorus, Lieb- 
nitz, in the “ Melanges de Berlin,” for 1710, 
mentions him as being a cliemist of Hamburgh, 
who, during a course of experiments on unne, 
for the purpose of discovering a solvent which 
would convert silver into gold, accidentally pro- 
duced phosphorus in 1667, or, according to 
others, 1669. He communicated his discovery 
to Kraft, another chemist, w'ho showed it to 
Leibnitz and to Boyle. 'I’he former introduced 
Brandt to the duke of Hanover, before whom 
he performed the whole operation ; and a spe- 
cimen of the new substance was sent to Hom- 
berg, who showed it to the Academy of 
■Sciences at Paris . — ChaptaCs Elements of Che- 
mistry, vol. iii. Aikin's G, Biog, 

BRANDT (GiORG*.) counsellor in the de- 
partment of the mines in Sw’eden, was bom in 
the province of Westmania in 1694. He stu- 
died cbemistiy and mineralogy at Upsal, and 
travelled to mreign countries to increise his 
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knowledge of tliose sciences On his return 
home he was made director of the chemical 
laboratory established at Stockholm, w here he 
made many important experiments, chiefly re* 
lating to metals, of which he publislied an ac- 
count in the transactions of the Royal S(M:icty 
of Upsal, and the memoirs of the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, to wduch he 
belonged. He died in 1768, leaving the repu- 
tation of having been one of tlie most learned 
and skilful chemists of his age. — Biog, Univ, 

BRANDT (Enevoli) count de) a minister 
and favourite of Christian VII king of Den- 
mark, W'ho w'as involved in the buj)posed con- 
spiracy of count Stiueiisee, aud was sentenced 
with iiim to decajutatioii. He was executed 
April 28, 1772. lliese Danish statesmen are 
usually considered as having been the victims 
of ]K)htical intiigue. — Newt. Diet, Ihst, — See 
Strui nsi e (Count). 

BRANTOME, or Petfr de Bour ji illfs, 
a celebrated French historian, who w’as born 
in Guienne in l.'>27. He devoted liiinself 
early in life to attendance on the great, in 
w'hose train, or in a military capaiity, be visited 
various ])arts of Europe, lie became knight of 
the order and gentleman oi the (hamber to the 
kings Charles IX and Hcui> 111, and cham- 
berldin to the duke of Alenson, with wdiomhe 
W'ent into liie Nethei lands. He held the ba- 
rony of Kichemont in Perigord, and also the 
abbacy of Bran tome, w'hencr* he obtained his 
distinguishing ap])ellatiou. His death took 
{dace in 1()14, at his castle of Richemont. 
'Pile memoirs of Brautome were punted in 
ton volumes, 12mo ; of wdiich four contain 
accounts of French captains, tw’o of foreign 
ca{)tains, iw'o of gallant w’omen, one of illus- 
trious women, and one of duels. A sup- 
plement, in five volumes, W’as afterw'ards pub- 
lished. I’liere are few’ works more amusing 
than these memoirs, which present a faithful 
delineation of the state of society m France 
during a very interesting penod, W’hen the ro- 
mantic usages of chivalry, though sinking into 
oblivion, still retained some influence on the 
manners of the gieat. The st^le of Brantome 
is free and lively, and not alw’uys perfectly de- 
cent, a circumstance which must be attributed 
to the nature of his undertaking, as the liisto- 
nan of a very licentious age. — Moren, Nouv, 
Diet. Hist, 

BRATHWAYTE (Richard) an English 
poet, bom at Warcop near Appleby, in 1388. 
At sixteen he became a commoner of Onel 
college, Oxford, whence he removed to Cam- 
bndge. He afterw’ards became clejiuty-lieute- 
nant for Westmorland, captain of a company* 
and a justice of the peace, and dic'd at Afiple- 
ton in Yorkshire, in lfj7.}. His works are — 
“ TheGolcleii Fleece, with othc*r Poems,” 8vo ; 

Essays on the Five Sense's,” 8vo ; “ The Poet’a 
Willow, or the Passionate Sho|)]ierd,” 8vo ; 
“Nature’s Embassy, or the Wild Man’s Mea- 
sures,” 8vo; “The IVodigal’s 'JVars,” 8\’0 ; 
“ Time’s Curtain Drawn, divers Poems,” 8vo; 
'' English Gentleman,” 4 to ; “ 'I'he Eng- 
lish Gentlewoman,” 4 to ; “ I'lie Arcadian 
Princess,” 8vo ; “ Discourse of Detraction,” 
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l2mo; " Itinerarium Barnabii, or Drur-ken 
Barnaby’s Journal ** J'ime’s Treasury,” i 
4to ; “ Poem to Charles II on his Restora- 
tion,” 4to ; ** Hegicidium,” a tragi-comedy, ‘ 
8vo ; “ Survey of History, or a Nursery for 
Gentry,” 4to ; “ A Curtain Lecture,” ISs^mo; 
“ Spiritual Spicery, or Tiacts of Devotion,” i 
&c. &c. — JVnotf. JVarto7i. Chalmers^ G. Bio^, ‘ 

RUAUN (Gforoe) in Latin Braunius, 
flourished in the beginning of tlie seventeenth 1 
century, and was archdeacon of Dortmund and I 
dean of Notre Dame at Cologne. He wrote a ' 
Latin oration against fornicating priests, and the j 
lives of .lesus Christ and the Virgin Mary ; j 
but his principal production is a work entitled 
** Civitatcs orbis terrarum in a*s incisae et ex- ! 
cusa:, et descriplione ty])ographica, morali, | 
politn: illiistrataj,” in 6 folio volumes, with co- ! 
loured plates by Hohenberg an<l Hoeflhagel, j 
167s?, reprinted in five volumes in 1612. He 
died in 1622. — Mover i. iSaiii Onom. 

BRAY (sir Regivalu) born in Worces- 
tershire, was an able statesmAn and favou- 
rite of Henry Vll. He was present at 
the battle of Blackheath in 1497, when loid 
Audley, who had joined the Coinish rebeK, 
was taken prisoner, and on the execution and 
attainder oi that nobleman, became possessed 
of part of Ins property. IIis conduct as a 
minister was such as to procure him the confi- 
dence of one of the most suspicious of mo- 
narchs, the love of the people, and the respect 
of historians, who sts le him the father of his 
country, a sage and giave person, and one who 
w*as not afraid to admonish the king when he 
did any thing contrary to justice and equity. 
He also rendered liimself celebrated by bis 
love of architecture, in winch be w’as not a 
little skilled. He superintended the building 
of Henry the Seienth’s chapel, Westminster, a 
work whicli will lionourably carry his name 
down to jiosterity. He also finished and per- 
fected St George’s chapel* at Windsor, where 
he was buried on his death, ^^hich happened 
in I60o. — Biotr, Britn 

BREBEl^F (George de) a French poet of 
some celebrity, was born at Toiigny in lower 
Normandy, in 1618. He >vas distinguished l>y 
a translation of Lucan, which W'as much ad- 
mireil, and procured him great promises from 
Laiilinal Mazarin, that were never fulhlled. 
Ills other pations being equally neglectful, he 
retiied to I'eiioix near Caen, and died there 
at the early age of forty-three. The most 
popular of his w’orks is his “ Lucan Trates- 
tied,” an ingenious satire against noblemen 
and ibeii fiattereis. After his death his works 
were collected in tw*o volumes, wliich contain 
some agreeable pieces, and among the rest 1 
epigrams, WTittcn in consequence of a wager, 
on the single topic of a ladj’s painting. He 
also wrote “ Poetical Fmlogies,” and a “ De- 
fence of the Romish Church.” — Mot ei i. Xouv. 
Did. ilist. 

BREDA (John Van) son of Alexander 
Vail Bieda, a painter of some merit, was 
born at Antwerp in 168:5, and received the 
instructions of his father. He attached him- 
vU to the i»t)l8 of Wou\*ennan8, and became 
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the most successful of his imitators. He visited 
England with Rysbrack, the sculptor, whence 
after a few years’ residence he returned to Flan- 
ders, amply remunerated for his labours. 
liOiiis XV was so pleased with the works of 
tliis artist, that on his initry into Antwerp in 
1746, he ordered four of them to be purchased 
for him, and many of his courtiers followed 
his example. He died at Antwerp in 1760.— 
Bri/ttu’s Diet, of Paint, and Env, 

BREENBERG (IIartholomew ) a painter 
and engraver, was bom at I treebt in 1620, 
though lie lived the chief j)arl of his life at 
Rome, where he was distinguished by tlie 
name of Bartolomeo. His landscapes, which 
are chiefly view’s of Albano, Fresi’ati, and 
1 ivoli, are celebrated. His best w’orks are on 
a small scale ; the larger are less successful. 
IIo died in 1660. — Jhid. 

BREI'riNG I' ER (Joiiv .Tami-s) a Swiss 
minister, W'as born at Ziiruh in 1701. He 
w as a}>poin ted professor of Hebrew’ in 17ol, 
and soon after vice -professor of logic and rhe- 
toric, and immediately comniencctl a reforma- 
tion much wanted in the schools, with a trea- 
tise, entiled “ l)e eo quod nimium est in stu- 
dio grammatico,” and a system of logic in 
Latin and German, wiiich soon took place ot 
that of Wendelin. He also produced the ** Bib- 
liotheque Helvctique,” in conjunction with 
Bodmer ; and edited a new translation -f the 
Septuagint. He chiefly excelled as a teacher 
of youth, particularly those destined for the 
church, and introduce I some new regulations, 
the benefit of winch his country fully acknow’- 
ledged. He continued his active exertions to 
the dose of his life, being present at an ec- 
desrastiial council on December i;>, 1776, on 
his return from w’hicli be wa» seized w’lth 
apoplexy, and died tlie following day. — Dib 
din\ Clasbirs. Suxh Onnm. 

B U 1 E I'Kl )PF (Jon n Got t i n n Im m \ n uel) 
an ingenious printer, letter-tounder, and book- 
seller, was born at Leipsic in 17 J 9. The 
perusal of a w’ork of Albert Durer, in w’bich 
the shape of the letters is deduced from ma- 
thematical principles, sugge.sted to him some 
valuable iniiiroveinents in the art of casting 
tyjies. He was the first who cast musical 
tjjies, now so common, and applied the same 
method to maps and even portraits, tliough 
neither of the latter w’ere found veiy useful. 
He how’ever proved more fortunate in his en- 
deavours to print the Chinese cliaracters on 
moveable ♦ypes, and produced some speci 
mens w’hicii w’cre much admired. He also 
discovered some improvements in the coinpe^- 
sition of tjpp-inelal, but these he concealeK 
Ills works aie — a treatise upon the origin c 
piiiiting, 1771; an attempt to ilhi-^trate thfc 
origin of plajing cards, and a small treaii.se os 
BibliograpIiN , published in He died in 

1 79 1. — Schii^hteo roll's Necrologu. 

BRENNER (IhvRi) son of a pastor of 
Kronoliy in West Boihuia, w’here he w’as bom 
ill 1669, and rec<ivcd his education at IJpsal. 
In 1697 being app< ni ted to attend Louis Fa- 
bricius, the Swedish envoy, to the court of 
Persia, he sei/eil the oppertunity of acquirinj^ 
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the language of that country, and made ao Pretii Veterum Numrnorum,” 1614, 4lo, 3 * 

? :eat a prolicioncy in it, that Sarug Khan, the ** Klcmenta Logica*,” llvo ; 4. “ Tractatus qui- 
ersian ambassador, when about to stait for dam Logid de JVa»di<*abilibuset Picudicamrn- 
Stockholm, took him into his suite for the pur- tis,” hvo ; .5, “ 'I'lartatus duo, quorum jmimis 
pose of cstablisliing a medium of communica- cst de Aleteoris, sccuiidus do Oculo 6. 
tion with the Swedisli government. War how- I’wo 'Picatiscs of the Sabliath,” Jto; 7. 
ever having broken out between Charles \J1 “ 'I'lie Patriarelial CfOV<*niineiit of the Ancient 
and the Czar, the latter caused Brenner to be C^Iiun h.” 4lo ; and “ Coiiimeiitarii in Ktliica 
arrested on the road at IMoscow in 1700, and Aristotelis,*' mIucIi he wiotc at the age of 


kept liirn in conhiiciiKMit till t Ijc j>ca(*c of"N ) stadt . 
In 17ii2 he returned to .Stockholm, v\ hen he 
wa.s ajjpointed loyal librarian, and enjoyed his 
situation till his death m ^7^2. Duimg his 
impnsonmcnt in Kussia, lie tontrived to keep, 
up a literary corresjiondence with (iaveJms, 
lienzelier. (jrijienhielm, and othi'i h‘ariH‘d 
men, pait of whit h has been published. He 
also translated from the Aimenian the history 
of that country. In .Hoses Armeiius Choro- 
nensis, an author of the hith century. 'l’hi,s 
woik he printed «it Stockholm on his return in 
1723, the original having been published 
twenty-eight years previously at Ainstordam. 
Ills othei works are — “ Observations on the 
Expedition of the tzar Peter the Croat agtiiiist 
the Persians,” and an fcccuiate chait of the 
Caspian sei, the ri\er Daxia (supposed to be 
the aiKK'iit laxaites) \c. 'J'his chart is in- 
serted, but iMthout acknowledgement, in the 
** JMemorabiha Oiientalis Paitis Asi.e.** — 
Cezelius Diet, of I'uinirut 

(Lot is CioROF, Oudard 
de Foudiu) a liviriied mcmbei of the Fieneh 
Academy, was born in the couiitv of Caux in 
ITl.y. in 17o7 lie was sent to England to 
search foi luatoiiaN respecting Freiu h history, 
the result of u Inch visit he published in a 
paper iii tlie memons of the Academy of In- 
seri))tions. From this ai ( ount wo lind that he 
collected, in the Butish museum and the towei 
of London, ii valuable tteasure of letters and 
papers relative to the history, laws, and con- 
stitution of rramc. 'I be same memons al-o 
give some \ery eunous information in relativin 
to the celebrated siege of Calais. 'J’he princ i- 
pal works of Breepngny are — Jlistoire des 
Ilc'vohitions de (jcik'S,” Pans 17.>2, 3 vuls. 
an edition of Stiabo , “ \'ies des Aiicieiis Oia- 
teurs Ciees,” 2 voK. 12mo ; “ Dijilomata 
Chart.e ad ics Fraiiciscas sjieetantia,” 4to ; 
** 'J’able (’hroiiolognpie des Ihplomc.s (’liartes 
et Tilres lelatifs «i I’llistoire de Fiance,” > 
vols. folio ; “ Ordoiinances des Bois de la 
troisicme Race.” 'J’he last six volumes of tins 
collection he eiiriehed with c opious and learn- 
ed notes. Ho died in ITiki, aged eiglity. — 
Nouv. Dirt. Jlist. 

BRTiRLWOOD (F.nwMio) a inathornati- 
cian ami antiquary, was born at Chester in 
l.'>65. In he was admitted a fellow of 

Brazen-nose* college, Oxford, and fifteen years 
afterwards was chosen finst professor of astro- 
nomy at Gresham college. Although he never 
published any thing during his life, yc*t the 
following works were collected and jmt iii order 
after his death, which liapjiened in 161. 'J — 
1. •* Enquiries toucliing the Diversity of Lan- 
guages and Religion through the chief Parts of i 
World,” 1614, 4to; 2. De Ponderibus et| 


t\\eiit\-one. — II anl'b (Urshnm l*)of‘essi)ri,. 

BIlKr (Am hony) a native of Dijon, who 
adofited the piofes.sion of htc'rature. His 
writings are — a poem entitled “ Quartre Sai- 
soTis “ hksais des Contes JMoraiix La 
\ouvelle Cleojiatre “ \'ie de Ninon de 
rEnclos.” He also pubh.shed the woiks of 
jMolieic, with eonimi-ntaries, 6 vols. 8vo, reck- 
oned supeiior to any othi'r edition of that poet’s 
dramas. Bret dic'd in 17J)2. — \our. ]>irt.Htst» 
BRKIOX, BrXT()N,orBRiri’0\(.l()iiv) 
bisliop c>f Herefoid in the thirteentli century, 
was raised to that see by Henry JH, on ac- 
count of Ins prohcieney in the civil and canon 
hiw. He made a eolleelion of the laws of En- 
gland, which la'laml ti'lls us proved vc'iy use- 
ful to Edw’aid J, .ind to the whole nation. He 
died 111 127.1. — Hair and 

BRF/roN (Nieiuw.xs) a native of Stafford - 
.shire, flourished in the leign of (jueen Kli/.a- 
beth, and distinguished himself as a WTiter of 
pastorals, madiigals, 6ve. Jle w'lote with an 
c'legaiit siinj>licit\ , and the ballad of IMiillida 
ami ( 'orydon, j)i (*sei v(*d by I >r Percy , is a jileas- 
ing s]>eeimen. J)i Jh*rcv also mentions an in- 
teilude entitled “ An Old Alan's lesson and a 
A oung Alan’s J.ove and theie are many 
othc'r piece«? WTitten by him, tlii' titles of whicli 
may be seen m \\ instaiilev, Xiiu's's J'vpogra- 
pln, and Osborne’s llaileian Catalogm*. He 
is alluded to more than once in the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletc her, and is spoken of with 
great respect by Aleies, in the setoml part of 
“ Wit’s Commonwealth,” p. 283. — Cluilmeis" 
Ihoir. J)irl. 

BRJ]J’0\ (R \i novi)'’ a native of Bc'auno 
in Fiance, wdio enteied into the older of Fiiars 
Preachers at Ihiris, and m U»3.> was sent w'ith 
some of his biethien on a mi.ssioii to the West 
Indies. He pas.sed tw’ehe yeais in St Do- 
mingo, \isitecl Guad.iloujie and the Antilles, 
and letunied to France in 1 ().>!.. He w'as 
afterwMids sub-jinoi of the uniNcnt of Blaiu- 
ville, whence lie lemoved to Auxeiie, and 
then to Caen. He died m 1()7‘.). He was the 
dutlior of a catediism in tlie Caribbean lan- 
guage, printed at Auxeire in U)(>4 ; and of a 
French and Oaiibhean diclionaiy, with histo- 
rie.il remarks on the language of the C’arih- 
bees, 166 >-67, 2 vols. 8vo. He also wrote a 
history of the missions of the Ibeaching Friais 
III the W^c.st 1 miles, which has iievei been pub- 
li.slied. — Ihm., 

BKLUGIIEL (Pi'jiR tlie Folder) an emi- 
nent jiaiTiter, was horn at the village of Breug- 
hel near Breda in i Ho, an I was called the 
dioH, fiom tb(‘ w’himsieal subp'cls whicli be 
painted. He received the instructions of Peter 
Kciech, whose daughter he married, and on 
quitting him, travelled for improvement in 
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France and Italy, and finally settled at Brus- 
sels, where he died in 1 )70. Ills best works 
consist of village merry-makings, gypsies tel- 
ling fortunes, ftcc. He also painted landsca])es 
with banditti. — Dec Camps. 

BKKUGIII’L (PiThii the Younger) son of 
the preceding, was sumamed Hellish ** 
Breughel, from the eccentric and frightful sub- 
jects of Ins pictures. He was born at Biiis- 
sels, and died m 1042. He w,is the disciple 
of Gilles (’oningsloo . — IhuL 

BBKIKHIEL (.Ioiin) surnamed from his 
dress, \ elvet Breughel, was the younger bro- 
ther of IVter, and w'as bom at Brussels in 
He was mstuKted in oil painting by 
Peter Goekint, and first ]V(Unted Iruit and 
flowers, in wdnch lie excelled, but on visiting 
Italy be changed Ins sub)e( is and ]iaint(‘d land- 
scapes, wliK b were so mu< h adiniied bv Ku 
bens, that he sola itcd him to jiaint the land- 
scapes in several ol Ins jiictuies. Gneof then 
finest works w’as a ]»ictiire ot \dam and Kve 
in Paradi.^e, th * liguies painted by llubens, in 
one of Breugbers linest landsiajies. Ho died 
at Brussels in 1()12, aged seventy-seven. — 
Pilhufi^tou. 

liBElLirS or DV BPEt IP(.Iimis) a 
Fiencb untKjuaiy, was born ni 1 )2d, and in 
b(*( anie one of tb(‘ soi lety of Benedictines 
of St Geiniai'i-ib s-Pies. In he jnili- 

lislied an edition of Uidonis, folio, and subsc- 
(jucntlv “ Be 'J’lieatie (les ‘\nti<]nites cle J*ans,^’ 
4to, Itj.P), “ Siij»]»!(*nienlum *\(ili(|uitutiini I'a- 
lisii iisiiiiii “ Le*i Tastes do j ’.Ills,” b\ Boii- 
foii, impioved b\ Du Bh ml ; “Da \ le de 
Cardinal (’liaib's Jo Bourbon and “ Cbro- 
iiKon \bbatuni Uogalis Mouast. S. Germain a 
I’ratis.’'- He died in loll. — Moten, Koui, 
Dirt. Hif^t. 

BBTA \T. (.Toriv Diimni i)i)a miHelbi- 
nt ous wilier, son of Di I’uial, piobend.ny of 
Wesiminstei , was educated at \^ eMnnn-ter 
S( bool, wlioiue be was leinoved to 'Tiiuits 
college, ('ani!ni.'>j,.j of wliub he hetanie a 
fellow' ill l 70 ‘j. l)'i some di-'.igieenu nt be- 
tween linn aiul Di Benllco, the in.i ter, he 
left college, iiiiiJ eiiteied the urim , then in 
Tlandi'is, mid(*i ’he duke of ]Mai Ihorough, as 
an ensign. Ihs If.nunig and other qa.ilifK a- 
tioiis '^ooii g.nneil Inni tin* notn e of tin* duke, 
wlio g.iM' him a i .gst.i.jTs coninn*'''iim and imi- 
jilo^ed Iniii ill seM’.il negotiations with the 
Geimau piiutes. lliswoiks an — the histor> 
of the house of Na^.*' lu, bvo , the art of du-s, 
an heroi-comie.il jicmi, 1717 , tlie hoop-petti- 
coat, a }u)eTii, 17 lo . ti.iveN, m \ \ols. ioho , 
(^aljie Ol tnluali.n, a ]H)eui ; \la« Deimol, 
or the liisb f.ntu.i.- Ii.mtti. lie w.is aUo tlu* 
author of a f.m e called tlie Coiifedeiate*', 
whuh e\])<)sed Iniii to the reseiitnient of I’ope, 
who ridicules linn in the Duiiciad. — 
Dram, 

JHiKWEB ( Xmiiom) a ])oet of the age of 
.Tames 1 .nid Ins siueessor, the sup] losi d au- 
thor of several siicies'^ful diamas both in tia- 
gedv and comedy. Six of thimi are }et le- 
inaiiiing, the ])riii( ijial of which aie •• The 
Lovesick King,” trag. ; “ The (’oumry Girl.” 
coin.; and “ laiigua, or the Five Senses,” iu 
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which latter piece Oliver Cromwell is said 
have jierforined in Ins youth as an amateur* 
Though highly esteemed lor his wit and ge- 
nius among Ins conteinporanes, the piivate 
history of Brewer m very obscure. — Ji,o>r Bnt 
BRKVDENBXCll (Bhinahi) i.iTd-ari 
of the cliun h of 'Mayenco, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Ho made a journey to lerusalem and 
Mount Sinai, of wdiicb lie publislied a narra- 
tive, entitled “ Ojiust uluin S.inctaruin Teri- 
gniiatioaum in IMontem S^on, ad \'tiieranduin 
Clnisti Sepulchrum in Jeiusdlem, atijue in 
Montem Synai ad Divam \ hgiiiemet M,iii\iem 
Katherniam,” iMayence, 1-lbd, fidio. 'I’liis 
W'oik, wliK b lias been repeatedl’y jnint'Ml, and 
translated into Fiencb and (jerman, is sup- 
posed to be the earliest printed book contain- 
ing the Arabic alphabet. It includes five 
other Oriental aljdiabets, tliougb inioin'ct, 
and a vocalmlary of Turkish woids. — JUoi>. 
r,i,v. 

BREVMVS (.T \Mrs) a botanist of Dant- 
riek in the seventeenth i entury. He wa.s ilu; 
author of “ Plantanirn LAOtuanim fVMituna,” 
lt>7P>, folio, with jilates • and “ Fasciculus 
Plaiitarinn TLiiiorum,’’ IdbO, Ito. He died in 
1607. .loii\ PiiiTTi’ Bin \ Ml'S, probably the 
son of the preci'dnig, ])ubli4ied a treatise on tlio 
Kernies inset t in 17:)t , a dissertation on that 
singular species of Feiu tailed Jrnwi S( tin- 
cu<^, or Harometz. in voh xwiii of the I'liiloso- 
jibical Ti ansae tions , ami otlier works on na- 
tural history . — Giouoiii liihl. Jir^. AnimMl. ei 
Lapiii. 

I’lHLWL (Liwis Hi\n-\ di, TiOMisrr, 
Count de) boin in 16.5.) of a noble I'Y ich 
family, w'as ft.i stune time secretaiy of state, 
wlmii «* lie was foittul to lesi.gn. lu a lit 
of ehagni lie would have entmed among the 
(’arthu'.mns. but they lelusej to receive him, 
oil whiih lie joined the Fathers of the Oia- 
lory, with whom how'e\(*r he ilid not lontinue 
long. Ills family huMiig ]no(uied a irttn tie 
c.u7/et, cinpow^-iing them to conime him as a 
lunatu in tlie convent of Si La/arus. Here 
he engagcvl with nm fi-Ilow J)n^o:l(•l, tlie abhe 
(’a.'.saiines, in wtiting lie* st'tiel hi'-toiv of 
.lansenism. I hm w oik had .ul\ am ed no lur- 
ther than the thud book, wlnm a di>{)ute took 
]>Iace lu’twcen the ae.lbors, in the ionise o 
AA hit li tlie ahlii inV'Mglu'd .igan-'.t the Socic ty 
of Port Ut.y.d, I’l terms w Im h ga\c >uch ol- 
fence to the count, that he was p’oxoked to 
.stiike him with a p.nr of twc'cy.eis. 'Ihe blow 
was so far fioni hinting the ablie that it liaidly 
tom liv’d his drc'.«>ing-gow’ii, hut hi^ high spun 
couM not hi lok the mdigiiity, and he took to 
his h”d, and tlietl in a few* day^-. .Moreii says 
th.it tlie c*(nint de Biienne wa» juit iii confine- 
ment for luiAiii'g daied to aiow a passion for 
the pruii'e-s of 'Mecklenburg. He died at 
St Ltuarus ill l(ip{5. He was the authoi of a 
book of traiels, of poems, and of a ciitical 
treatise on French jioeliy. M. nr Bhilnm, 
the f.ilher of this m.hh men. wiote veiv curi- 
ous menioiis, jiuhlished at \iusteidani in 1719, 
in .5 vols. Hvo. — Cuinusal (nti^ue dei 

Joui uam. 

BRIM’ or BP.lLTIl S (Philip) a native 
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of Abbeville, born 1601. He was fellow libra 
rian with Cossart in the Jesuit’s college at Pa- 
ns, and is the autlior of several leanied works, 
among which are a useful but unfinished trea- 
tise, entitled ** Parallela Geographic Vetens 
et Noy®,** S vols. 4to, 1648; “Annales 
Mundi,” 7 vols. 12mo ; “ Xenia Delphino 
oblata Nomine Collegii Rotliomageiisis,” 4to ; 
•‘Theatrum Geogiaphicum Europe Veteris,” 
folio ; “ Concordia Clironologica,” 5 vols. 

folio, (in which he was assisted by I^bbe ;) 
a panegyric ujion Father Sirmund, and a col- 
lection of the hon~rnois of ancient Latin authors, 
lie died in 1668, in the college of his order at 
Paris. — Biog. Univ, 

BRIGGS /'Henry) an eminent mathemati- 
cian, was bom near Halifax, Yorkshire, about 
the year 15.^6. He received his first educa- 
tion at a grammar-school, and was thence 
sent U St John’s college, Oxford, of which he 
was ultimately elected a fellow. He was par- 
ticularly attached to the study of mathematics, 
and w'hen Gresham college was established in 
London, was appointed the first geomitry pro- 
fessor. About this time he constructed a ta- 
ble for finding the latitude, from an observa- 
tion of the vaiiation of the compass. In 1615 
he was engaged on the subject of eclipses and 
the noble invention of loganthms, then re- 
cently discovered, the theory of which he ex- 
plained to his auditois at Gresham college. 
He soon after paid a visit to Lord Napier in 
Scotland, to wijo<n he projiosed an alteration 
ID the scale ot logantliiiis fioin the hyperbolic 
form of the discoverer, ti that in which one 
should be the latio of ten t< one. i'his propo- 
sition was adopted, and ot his return irom a 
•econd visit in 1616, he [lublibhcd the first 
chilia or thousand of his logarithms in octavo. 
In 1019 he was appointed SaMliai professor 
of geometry at Oxtord, and settled at Merton 
college, wliere he resided for the remainder of 
his life, employed in the most laborious coni- 
pildtions of logarithms and other useful viorks. 
In 1622 he published a small pamphlet on a 
Dorth-v.'est passage, which production was fol- 
Jowed by his gicat work, the “ Anthmetica 
Logarithinica,” London, Ui24, containing the 
logaiitlims of 30,000 natural numbers to loiir- 
teen places of figures, besides the index. He 
also comj.Ieted a table of loganthms, sines, and 
tangents, for the wdiole cpiadrant ; for every 
hundredth part of a degree, to f^urteer places 
of figures, besides the index, with a table of 
natural sines for the same to fifteen places, 
&c. 'Fhese celebrated tables were printed at 
Gouda, and published at Loudon in 1631, un- 
der the title of “ Trigonometria Britannica.” 
This great man and eminent benefacitor to sci- 
ence died at Merton college in 1630, leaving 
behind him a high chaiacter for probity, as 
well as for genius and scientific invention. In 
the works already mentioned, we meet for the 
first time, with several important discoveries, 
winch have been deemed of later date ; such 
as the binomial tiieory, the differential me- 
thod, &c, as ably pointed out by Ur Hutton, 
in the preface to his mathematical tables. Mr. 
VIriggs wrote many other w'orks besides the 
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foregoing, the principal of which are — ** Ta 
bles for the Improvement of Navigation,’* 
1610; “ Euclidis Elementoruin vi libri pii* 
oies,” 1620 ; Mathcmatica ab Aiiliquis 
minus cogidta ;” “ Commeiitaries>on the tieo- 
metry of Peter Ramus;” ‘*Uuaj Epistol® ad 
Celeberrimum Viruin ;” “ Animadversion es 

Geometric® ;” “An English Treatise of Com- 
mon Arithmetic,” &c. Some of these are still 
unpublished. — liiog, Brit, JluUon*s MutJiema^ 
ticul Tables and Diet, 

BRIGGS (Williams) an eminent English 
physician, was born at Norwich, which city 
his father represented in Parliament in 1650. 
He finished his education at Corjms Cliristi 
college, Cambridge, of wdiicli he became a 
fellow and tutor. Adopting the profession of 
physic, he travelled for inijirovement, and on 
his return settled in London, w'herc he gra- 
dually acijuired great reputation, especially as 
an oculist, and became physician in oidiiiary 
to king William, and fellow of the College of 
Physicians and of the Royal Society. He is 
principally distinguished for a work jiublished 
at Cambridge in 1676, entitled “ Optlialino- 
graphia, sive Oculi ejusque Partium Desrrip- 
tio Anatoniica, ( ui accessic nova Visionis 'I he- 
oria,” 12mo. IIis theory of vu^ion w'liiih is 
founded on the notion that the fi> 'fes of the 
optic nerves act like chords with difteient de- 
I grees of tension, will meet with the approba- 
tion of few modern physiologists. Ur Briggs 
published other p.ipers on the eye, in the Phi- 
losophical 'rransactious. He died m 1701.—* 
Biog, hntm 

BRIGHAM (Niriioi.cs) biographer and 
poet, w’as boni at Caversbam in Oxfordshire, 
and educated at Ilurt-hall, Oxford, whence 
he removed to one of the inns of court. He 
passed Ins time in leading the best poets, and 
his admiration of Chaucer w as such, as to lead 
him to the expense of beautifying his monu- 
ment ill Westminstei abbey, and removing it to 
the more conspicuous place where it now’ stands. 
He died in 15.>9, leaving behind him a work, 
entitled “ Ue venationibus Reium Memorabi- 
lium,” of which Bale has made great use; 
“ Memoirs by way of Uiary,” and “ Miscel- 
laneous Poems.” — nVmd’i Athen. Oxon, 

BRILL (Matiiii-w') an eminent painter, 
w’a^ ^orn in 1550, and was employed by po ])0 
Gregv y Xlll in the \ alicaii, w heiehe ]>aiiited 
in fresc i several landscapes in the Loggie, for 
which the y) 0 ])e allowed him a pension. He 
would probably have reached a high rank in 
the list of landscayie painters, but lie died in 
the prime of life at Rome in 1584, aged thirty- 
four. — Diet, oj Painters, 

BRILL (Paul) younger brother of the 
preceding, was bom at Antwerp, and was 
originally a painter of the tops of harpsicords, 
wdiich were then so ornamented. !n tins 
humble occupation he might have passed his 
life, had not the reputation of his brother 
awakened his emulation, and led him to place 
himself under his tuition. He assisted liis 
brother in his w’orks in the Vatican, and on the 
death of that artist, his pension w’as continued 
to him On the accession of Sixtus V, he was 
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engaged in the Sistine chapel, St Maria Mag- 
giore, and the Soala Santa of St John of Lar 
teran. By the direction of Clement VIII, hd 
painted his gi’eat work in tlie Scala Clementina, 
a landscape of grand scenery, sixty-eight feet 
wide, in which he introduced the subject of St 
Clement thrown into the sea with an anchor 
fastened to his neck, lliis eminent artist died 
at Rome in 1626, aged seventy- two. — Bryan* s 
Diet, of' Paint, and Engr. 

BlllNDr.EY (Jamls) a native of Tunsted 
near Womihill, Derbyshire, an eminent engi- 
neer and mechanic of the last century, bom in 
1716. The poverty of his family, brought on 
by his father’s imprudence, prevented his re- 
ceiving more than the mere rudiments of edu- 
cation, and at seventeen he became appren- 
ticed to a millwright near Maccles6eld, 
(’heshire, where his abilities very early deve- 
lojied themselves. On the expiration of his 
indentures he commenced business for himself, 
as an engineer, and in 17a2 displayed great 
talent in contriving a water-engine for draining 
a coal-mine at Clifton in Lancashire. Tliree 
years after, a silk-mill which he constructed 
on a new plan for Mr Patterson at Congleton, 
and other works of the same description, esta- 
blished his reputation, and introduced him to 
the acquaintance and patronise of the duke of 
Bridgewater, then occupied in planning his 
great undertaking of establishing a communi- 
cation between Ids estate at Worsley w'lth 
Manchester and Liverpool by water. Thia 
immense work, the idea of which was ridiculed 
by most of the scientific men of the period, as 
impracticable, Mr Brindley undertook, and 
by means of an aqueduct over vallies, rivers, 
^c. completed, extending it so far as to form 
a junction with the river Mersey. The suc- 
cess of this bold attempt caused him to be em- 
ployed in 1766 in a plan to unite the Trent 
and INTersey, which he also commenced by 
a canal, called the ** Grand Trunk Navi- 
gaUon Canal,” but dying before its comple- 
tion, the work was finished in 1777 by his 
brotlier-iii-law, Mr Henshaw. From this main 
branch, Brindley also cut another canal near 
Haywood in Staffordsliire, uniting it with the 
Sevewi in the vicinity of Bevrdley, and finished 
it in 1772. From this period scarcely any 
work of the kind in the kingdom w'hs entered 
upon without his superintendence or advice ; 
among other designs he drew out one for drain- 
ing the fens in Lincolnshire and the Isle of 
Ely, and another for clearing the Liverjiool 
docks of the mud W'hich had accumulated ; 
this latter plan was especially successful. I’he 
variety of his inventions and the fertility of his 
resources were only equalled by the simplicity 
of the means with which he carried his expe- 
dients into effect. He seldom used any model 
or drawing, relying entirely on the vigour of 
his conceptions and the retentiveness of his 
memory, but when any material difficulty in- 
tervened, generally retired to bed, and there 
meditated on the best mode of overcoming it. 
On such occasions he has been known to se- 
clude himself for days, and so partial was he 
to tlie sc'heme of inland navigation which has 
BiiKi. Dici.— iNo. XXI. 
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immortalized him, that he is said, ton quettinii 
humourously put to him on his examination 
before the house of Commons, •* For what 
purpose did he consider rivers to have been 
created!” at once to have replied, “ Un- 
doubtedly to feed navigable canals.” In 1772 
the intensity of his application to business 
brought on a hectic fever, which carried him 
off on the 27th September in that year, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, at Turuhurst in 
Staffordshire. — Bing. Bnt. 

BRINVILLIERS (Margufrite D’Ait- 
BRAi, Marchioness of.) J’he singular atrocity 
of this w'oman gives her a sjiecies of infamous 
claim to notice in this collection. vShe was 
bom at Paris in 1651, being the daughter of 
D’Aubrai, lieutenant -civil of Paris, wdio mar- 
ried her to N. Gobelin, marquis of Brinvilliers. 
Although possessed of attractions to cajitivate 
lovers, she was for some time much attached 
to her husband, but at length became madly 
in love with a Gascon officer, named Goden 
St Croix, who had been introduced by the 
marquis, who was adjutant of the regiment of 
Normandy. Her father being informed of 
this affair, imprisoned the officer, who was 
altogether an adventurer, in the Bastile, where 
he was detained a year, a circumstance whicli 
induced the marchioness to be more outwardly 
circumspect, but at the same time to nourish 
the most implacable hatred to her father and 
her whole family. While in the Bastile, Sc 
Croix learnt from an Italian, named ExiJi, the 
art of composing the most subtle and mortal 
poisons, and the result on his release was the 
destruction by this means, in concurrence with 
his mistress, of her father, sister, and tw'o bro- 
thers, all of whom were poisoned in the same 
year, 1670. During all this time the mar- 
chioness was visiting the hospitals, outwardly 
as a devotee, but as afterw^aids strongly sus- 
pected, really in order to try on the patients 
the effect of the poisons produced by her pa- 
ramour. The discovery of these monstrous 
criminals w’as produced in a very extraordi- 
nary manner : while at work in distilling poi- 
son, St Croix accidentally dropped the glass 
ma.sk which he wore to prevent inhaling the 
noxious vapour, and the consequence was his 
instant death. Nobody claiming his effects, 
they fell into the hands of government, and 
the marchioness had the imprudence to lay 
claim to a casket, and appeared so anxious to 
obtain it, ttiat the authorities ordered it to 
be opened, when it was found to be full of 
packets of poison, w'ith ticketed descriptions of 
the difft rent effects which they would produce. 
Informed uf the opening of the casket, tlie ex- 
ecrable woman made her escape to England, 
whence she passed to Liege, where she was 
arrested and conducted to I’aris. Being tried, 
she was convicted of the murder of her father, 
sister, and brothers, and condemned to be be- 
headed and burnt. In tins dreadful situation 
she evinced extraordinary courage, amounting 
almost to nonchalance. On entering the cham- 
ber in which she was to be put to the question 
by the torture of swallowing water, slie ob- 
served three buckets full prejiared, and ex- 

y 
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claimed, It is Burely intended to drown me ; 
for it in absurd to suppose one of my dimen- 
sions can sw’allow ail that.” She listened to 
her sentence witliout exhibiting either weak- 
ness or alarm, and showed no other emotion 
on her way to execution, than to request that 
she might be so placed as not to see the ofScer 
who had apprehended her. She also ascended 
unaided and barefoot up the ladder on to 
the scaffold. This woman after all possessed 
some sense of religion ; she went regularly to 
confession, and when arrested at Leige, a sort 
of general form was found in her possession, 
which sufficiently alluded to her criminality to 
form a strong presumption against her. What 
adds to the atrocity of this wretch’s charac- 
ter, she w^as proved to have had connexions 
with many persons suspected of the same 
Climes, and to have provided poisons for tlie 
use of others. Many persons of quality lost 
their lives about tliis period ; and the in- 
vestigation seemed likely to lead to the disco- 
very of so much guilt in this way, that it was 
politically, but disgracefully put an end to. 
It was supposed that the indifference of the 
marquis of Brinvilliers to his wife’s conduct, 
induced her to spare one so much in her power. 
She suffered on tlie 17th July, 1676. — Nouv. 

Viet. Hiht, 

BRISSON or BRISSONIUS (Barnabas) 
an eminent French lawyer and philological 
writer of the sixteenth century. He was a 
native of Poitou, and became a counsellor of 
the I’arliament of Pans. Henry HI made 
him advocate-general, counsellor of state, and 
in 1580 president-a-morti(*r. He was highly 
esteemed by that prince, ^\ho employed him 
in various negociatioiis, and sent him ambassa- 
dor to England. On his return he was order- 
ed by the king to make a collection of all his 
own ordinances and those of his predecessors, 
which task Biissou accomplished with great 
expedition. He composed several other learn- 
ed and professional works, the best kiioum and 
most esteemed of which is a treatise ‘*De 
Regio Persarum Princijiatu.” I'lie ultimate 
fate of this learned man was very unfortunate. 
Continuing in Paris while it was besieged by 
Henry IV in 1589, he w’as compelled by the 
partisans of the league to take the office of 
first president of the Parliament. His con- 
duct as a magistrate \vas made a pretext for 
an accusation against liim, in consequence of 
which he was hanged in November li9l. 
Several persons were afterwards punished for 
their share in this transaction. — Moreri, Nquv. 
Viet. Hist. 

BRISSON (Mathurin Jamis) a French 
naturalist and chemist of tlie last century, a 
native of the same province, and probably of 
tlie same family witli the subject of the fore- 
going article. He was destined for the eccle- 
siastical profession, wdiich he relinquished to 
become the assistant of the celebrated Reau- 
mur, in the chemical laboratory of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He aitei u ards was elected 
a member of that learned body, and read a 
course of lectures on physicn and iiatuial his- 
tory, in conjunction witli the abbe XoJlet. He 
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died in 1806, aged eighty-three, having had 
the misfortune for a few years to survive liis 
faculties. Brisson published several useful 
works on natural history, particularly a syste- 
matic treatise on ornithology in 1763. He 
also wrote the "Principles of Chemistry,’' 
translated and published in English in 1801, 
8vo. — Biog. Univ, 

BRISSOT (Pierre) a physician who enjoy- 
ed great reputation about the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. He was a native of 
Fonrenai le Comt6 in Poictou, bom 1478. 
Having gone through the necessary studies in 
the university of Paris, he took his degree in 
physic in 1514, and soon after read a course 
of lectures, in which he defended the ancient 
Greek practitioners against the Arabian school 
of medicine, then jnincipally followed. In 
conformity wdth the same opinions, he pub- 
lished a new edition of Galen’s work "He 
Curadone Morborum,” but getting afterw'ards 
into a controversy with the Parisian jihysicians, 
respecting the propriety of phlebotomy in cases 
of pleunsy, the cry was raised so strongly 
against him, as to induce him to retire to 
Ebora in Portugal. In this country however 
he found antagonists even more hostile than 
in his native land. Denys, physician to the 
king, not only attacked him with great viiu- 
lente, but found means to enlist the bigotry of 
the priesthood on his side, w ho stigmatized 
him as a Lutheran or reformer in the science. 
The court took uj) the question, and forbade 
bleeding in tlie cases alluded to, while on the 
other hand tlie university of Salamanca de- 
declared in favour of the practice. On this 
occasion Brissot wrote a tract W’hicli was not 
pnnted till after his decease, but has since 
gone through several editions ; it is entitled 
" He Vena Secandii turn in Pleurilnie, turn in 
aliis Viscerum Inflammationibus Libellus Ajio- 
logeticus,” 1725. He dud in 1522. — Baule. 
Haller Bibl. Med. Pract. 

BRISSOT (JiAN PiERKh) the son of a trai- 
tcur of Chartres in the Orleannois, bora 1754. 
He was originally intended for the law, and 
served five years as a clerk in the profession, 
but quitting it abru})tly in the pursuit of poli- 
tics, incurred the resentment of his father, and 
was compelled for a time to rely on the kind 
offices of some friends of Uic family for sub- 
sistence. Thrown thus upon his own resources 
he engaged as editor of the " Courier de I’Eu- 
rope,” a revolutionary journal then carried on 
at Boulogne. The boldness of liis ojiinions 
soon produced the suppression of the pajier by 
the government, and in the leisure now afford- 
ed iiim, he published the " Theory of Crimi- 
nal Law,” in two 8vo vols. 1780, and two 
furtlier essays on the same subject, which 
gained him the prize of the Academy of Cha- 
lons-siir-Marne. He also commenced about 
the same period a work, afterw^ards completed 
in ten volumes, called " A I’hilosophical Li- 
brary of Criminal Law,” and a small treatise 
" On Truth.” Having married Mademoiselle, 
Dujiont, a young lady employed under Madame 
de Genhs, in insirut ting the daughters of the 
notorious Philip lOgalitt, duke of Orleans, he 
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took his wife to England, where he projected 
the establishment of a journal favourable to 
liberty, to be called “ An universal Corre- 
spondence on Points interesting to the Wel- 
fare of Man,” intending to circulate it secretly 
in France. The scheme however failed, and 
his circumstances becoming involved, he re- 
turned to Paris, where he was sent to the Bas- 
tile in July 1784, on a charge of writing a li- 
bel in concert with Monsieur de Pelleport. 
The Orleans interest, obtained through the in- 
tercession of his wife, soon procured his libe- 
ration, on a promise of renouncing politics, and 
he obtained the situation of secretary to the 
chancery in the service of the duke, but una> 
ble to refrain, he published a pamphlet against 
the archbishop of Sens, called ** No Bank- 
ruptcy,” &c. which again occasioned an order 
for his arrest. This he avoided by once more 
quitting France, and becoming for a time the 
conductor of T^e Courier Belgique,** at 
Mechlin. In 1788 he went to America with 
the view of organizing a republican colony of 
Frenchmen in that countr}^ and on his return 
printed his travels, which attracted much atten- 
tion at the time. The state of public aifairs 
now induced him to WTite ** A Plan of Con- 
duct for the Deputies of the People,” in con- 
templation of the assembling of the States Ge- 
neral, and shortly after he became president 
of the jacobin club. In 1791 he was elected 
one of the members of the legislative assembly, 
to which body he soon afterwards was appoint- 
ed secretary, and by his activity and talent 
placed himself at the head of a party composed 
principally of members from the department 
of the Gironde, whence they were indifferently 
denominated Girondists or Brissotines. Dur- 
ing a short period he w^as unquestionably at 
the summit of power, but the secession of Du- 
mouner shook his party, and quarrelling with 
the jacobin club, linssot was expelled, on 
which occasion he published his ** Address to 
all Bepublicans.” The prospect of the fatal 
issue of the king’s trial appears to have sliock- i 
ed him, and he attempted to save his life by 
a proposal of deferring his execution till the 
constitution should be perfected. The rapid 
increase of the influence of Robespierre has- 
tened his downfall ; in 1793 the ruin of his 
party was complete ; many of them fled, among 
the rest Brissot himself, but he was prevented 
in his attempt to escape into Switzerland, and 
bi ought to trial wdth twenty-one of his friends 
on the 24th of October in that year ; at this 
jieriod to be brought to trial and to be con- 
demned were synonymous terms. The evi- 
dence not being conclusive against them, the 
convention decreed that ** The jury miglit at 
any time declare themselves convinced with- 
out waiting for further proceedings.” 'I'hey 
were of course convicted, and the whole num- 
ber perished the next morning with great for- 
titude upon the scaffold. The political faults 
of Brissot seem to have consisted more in va- 
nity, enthusiasm, and precipitation, than in 
bad intentions, although by no means untaint- 
ed ith the vices attendant on ambition. In 
private life his character w'^as irreproachable, 
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and he was proof against pecuniary tempta- 
tion under very narrow circumstances at all 
times. — Atkin* s G. Biog. Diet. 

BRI n ON (Thomas) better known as 
“ the musical small-coal-man,*’ a trade he fol- 
lowed till his death, which happened in his 
sixtieth year, in September 1714. He was a 
native of Higham Ferrers, Northants, and hav- 
ing served his time in London, converted a 
stable next to St John’s Gate on Clerkenwell 
Green into a house, in which he set up forlorn- 
self, and where he once gave a concert which 
was attend d by many persons of the first con- 
sequence, Handel and Dr Pepusch both per- 
forming at it. In addition to his passion for 
music, which w'as very early develotied, and 
led him to purchase every musical volume that 
came in his w'ay, his acquaintance with Dr 
Garenciers, his neighbour, turned his attention 
to chemistry, in which he became a proficient, 
constructing himself for his own use a moveable 
laboratoiy. His death was occasioned by a 
silly joke ; a ventriloquist being introduced at 
the club of which he was a member, in a seem- 
ingly supernatural voice announced his imme- 
diate dissolution, commanding him to fall on 
his knees and repeat the Lord’s prayer ; tliis 
tlie poor old man immediately did, but was so 
terrified, that though the trick was explained 
to him, he took at once to his bed and died in 
a few days. Ilis collection of music sold for 
upwards of 100/. — Biog. Diet, of Mm. 

BROCKLESBY (Richard) an eminent 
physician of the eighteenth century. He was 
of an Irish family} but was bom at Minehead 
in Somersetshire in 1722. He was educated 
at Ballytore in the noith of Ireland, under the 
same master with Burke, though he was not a 
school-fellow of that statesman. He afterwards 
went to Edinburgh university, and thence to 
Leyden, W’here he took tlie degree of MD. in 
1745. He soon after settled in London, and 
in 1761 was admitted a licentiate of tlie Col- 
lege of Physicans. Having obtained a diplo- 
ma from Cambridge, he became in 1756 a fel- 
low of the college ; and in 1768 he was ap- 
pointed physical! to tlie army, in which capa- 
city he served in Germany during the seven 
years* war. In October 1760 he was made 
physician to the hosjiitals for the British forces, 
and returned home a little before the conclu- 
sion of peace in 1763. Establishing himself 
in the me^^mpolis he soon acquired extensive 
practice, and a general acquaintance with the 
principal literary characters and statesmen of 
the age, which last circumstance contributed 
much to the high reputation which he enjoyed for 
a long series of years. He died in 1797. His 
medical writings consist of a few small tracts ; 
and some papers in the Philosophical 'Pransac- 
lions, and in a medical journal. It may be 
observed that he was also the autlior of “ A 
Dissertation on the Music of the Ancients,” 
which was translated in German. — Hutchin- 
son's Btog. Med. 

BRODEAU (John) in Latin Brodseus, an 
eminent critic, was descended from a noble 
French family, and born at Tours in 1500. He 
was liberally educated and intended for a cm- 
Y 2 
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lian, but he soon forsook that line of study 
and gave himself up wholly to languages and 
polite liteiature* He travelled into Italy where 
he came acquainted with Sadolet, Bembo, and 
other eminent characters, and on his return, led 
a retired learned life, to the production of many 
able works, the principal of which are — “ Mis- 
cellanea,” a collection of criticisms and re* 
marks ; “ Annotationes in Oppianum, Q. Ca- 
labrum at Colothum,” Basil 15o2, 8vo ; “ An- 
not. in Xenophontem, Gr. et Lat.” ibid, 1559, 
iolio ; “ Notaj inMartialem,” ibid, 15‘>9, folio; 
“ Bpigrammata Gracca cum Aniiot. Broda?! et 
II, Steph.” Brankfort, 1600, folio. — liayle. 
Jlioreri, 

BROECKHUySE(JoiiN) in Latin Broeck- 
husius, a distinguished scholar, was bom at 
Amsterdam in 1619, where his father was a 
clerk in the admiralty. He made an early 
progress in Latin and polite literature, but his 
father dying while he was young, he was 
taken from literary pursuits, and placed with 
an apotliccary. Disliking tins profession, he 
entered the army, and in 1674 sailed to Ame- 
rica with his regiment, in the fleet under ad- 
miral de Ruyter. On his return, he went into 
garrison at Utrecht, where he contracted a 
friendship witli the celebrated Grmvius, which 
led to liis resum]»tion of literaiy pursuits. He 
subsequently became a captain of one of the 
militia companies at Amsterdam, w’liich placed 
him in easy circumstances, and allow'ed him 
leisure to follow his inclination. Ilis works 
are — ** Carmina,” 1684, 12mo, Amsterdam, 
1711, 4to; “ Acti Sincerii Samazarii Opera 
l^atina accedunt vitaj, &tc.” Amsterdam, 1727 ; 
“ Aonii Pfilearii Verulaiii o])era,” ibid, 1696, 
8vo ; “ S. Aurelii Pi()])ertii Llegiarum,” ibid. 
1727, 4to , “ Albh 'libulli quie extant, &c.” 
inid. 1708, 4to. His Dutch ])oems, with the 
life of tlie author, were published by Hoog- 
straaten, Amsterdam, 1722. Ovo, His editions 
of the classics are deemed valuable. He died 
in 1707. — iSaiii Guam, Dihdin^s Clares, 

BROMIC (AitxANDEJt) an English writer 
of songs and burlesque poetry, wlio exerted 
bis talents on the side of Charles 1, iu ndicule 
of tbe puritans, whose credit he is said to have 
iu no slight degree aflected by the exertion of 
Ins ulents. He was bom in 1620, and died in 
16(>6. his occupation being that of an attorney 
in the court of Uie lord- may or of London. 
Baker observes, tliat he w’as author of the 
greater part of the songs and epigrams pub- 
lished against the rump, and three editions of 
his poems have been printed, the latest being 
that of 1661. He also wrote a congratulatory 
poem on the Restoration, and was concerned 
in translations of Horace and Lucretius. He 
was likewise the author of a comedy, called 

"J’he Cunning Lovers,” and edited the plays 
of his namesake Richard Brome. — Biog. Dram, 
Ellis* Specimens, 

BRCIME (Richard) an English dramatist, 
contemporary wdth Ben Jonson, Ford, Sliirley, 
Decker, &c. to the first of whom he was origi- 
nally only a servant. lie how’ever wrote him- 
self into considerable repute, being exclusively 
devoted to the composition of comedies, of 
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which there are fifteen still remaining. His 
pieces w^ere acted in his own days with consi- 
derable applause, and one of them, entitled 
“ The Jovial Crew,” has been acted with ap- 
probation a few years ago. He died in 1632. 
— Biog . Dram, 

I BROMFIELD (William) an English sur- 
geon of eminence, wlio wras a native of Lon- 
don, and a pupil of Ranby, the siiigeon of 
Greenwich hospital. After completing his 
studies, he settled in the metropolis, and in 
1741 he became a lecturer on anatomy. In 
conjunction with the Rev. Martin Madden he 
founded the Lock hospital, of which he be- 
came a surgeon. To increase the funds of tliis 
charity he produced an alteration of an old 
comedy, “ The City Match,” which w'as ])er- 
formed for the benefit of the hospital at Drury- 
lanc tlieatre. He was one of the surgeons of 
St George's hospital, and also of the queen's 
household. He died at a very advanced 
age in 1792. Bromfield was the author of 
** Chimrgical Observations and Cases,” 177.3, 
2 vols. 8vo ; and a few professional tracts of 
little mi])ortancc. — Nichols* Lit, Anecd, of the 
18t^ Century. 

BROMPTON (John) a Cistercian monk 
and abbot of Jorevall in Yorkshire. “ I’he 
Chronicon,” that goes under his name, but 
w'liich Selden says he only procured for his 
monastery, begins at the year .588, when the 
monk Augustin came to England, and is car- 
ried on to tlie death of Richard 1 in 11 98. 
Tliis historian, whoever he w'as, lived after 
the beginning of the reign of Edward 111 , as 
lie digrcbses in order to speak of the contract 
between Edw'ard’s sister Joan, and David, af- 
terwards king of Scotland, 'riiis chronicle is 
printed III the “ Deccm Script. Hist. Angliae,” 
London 16.i2, folio. — Selden. Tanner, 

BRONGNIART (Ai'crsTus Lewis) .apo- 
thecary to Lewis XVI, and an eminent profes- 
sor of chemistry, who distinguished himself by 
giving courses of lectures on physics and che- 
mistry, at a period when those sciences were 
but little cultivated at Paris. He was ap- 
pointed professor at the college of Pharmacy, 
succeeded Kouelle the younger as professor of 
chemistry applied to the arts, and was after- 
wards colleague witli Fourcroy at the republi- 
can Lyceum and tlie Garden of Plants. Dur- 
ing a part of the period succeeding tlie Revo- 
lution he was apotliecary to the army, and at 
length he became professor at the museum of 
Natural History, He died at Paris, February 
24th 1804. Brongniart published a valuable 
work entitled “Tableau Analytique des Com- 
binaisons et DecomjioBitioiis de difierentes 
Substances,” Paris, 1778, 8vo. He assisted 
Hassenfratz. in 1792, iu the Journal des Sci- 
ences, Arts, et Metiers ; and was engaged iu 
other periodical works.— Univ, 

BROOCMAN (CiiAiiLi s U lric) a Swedish 
wnter on the subjects of education and pseda- 
gogical literature. Bom in low life, he rai.sed 
himself into notice, and obtained fhe patro- 
nage of the king, who supplied him with the 
means of prosecuting his early studies, and 
afterwards sent him to Germany, for the purpose 
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of inveBtigatingthe various systems of elemen- 
tary instruction adopted in that country. From 
these Broocman formed a system of his own on 
eclectic princij‘li'8. Returning home he pub- 
lished an account of the different educational 
institutions in Germany, from the earliest pe- 
riods to the time at which he wrote ; a work 
composed in an agreeable style, and abounding 
in learning and ingenious observation, but not 
displaying those comprehensive views of gene- 
ral principles which the subject demands. He 
was then appointed rector of the German 
school at Stockholm ; and about the same time 
he commenced a pedagogical journal, in which 
may be found many interesting papers on sub- 
jects connected with education. He died in 
the flower of his age in 1812, a short time 
after he had been appointed a member of a 
committee for reforming the state of education 
and schools in Sweden. — Literal' if Chronicle, 

BROOKE (Jamksj) an ingenious writer of i 
the last century, who continued the publica- 
tion of the “ North Briton” after it was relin- 
quished by Wilkes, till its termination. He 
was a man of wit and talent, and was particu- 
larly intimate with Johnson, Garrick, Chur- 
chill, Lloyd, Murphy, and other literary cha- 
racters of distinction. He was the author of 
a great number of political pamphlets, pro- 
logues, epilogues, songs, and other light pieces, 
many of w'hich are said to have been spirited 
and humourous effusions. His general ac- 
quaintance with the world, and the fund of 
wit and anecdote which he possessed, render- 
ed him a most agreeable and entertaining com- 
}Hinion. lie died after a short illness in llatli- 
bone-place, London, in 1807, at the age of 
eighty. — Monthlif Mag, 

BROOKE (Ralph) York herald in the 
time of .Tames I. He distinguished himself 
by his attacks on the accuracy of the Britan- 
nicn of Campden, in two works, the second 
of which he was not allowed to publish, but 
which has been since given to the world by 
Anstey. Tie was a man of profligate and un- 
principled conduct, and twice imprisoned and 
suspiuifled fur scandalous misbehaviour. His 
only {iroduction of any character is a w’ork de- 
dicated to James I, entitled “ A Catalogue 
and Succession of Kings, Princes, Dukes, Mar- 
quisses, Karls, and Viscounts, of tliis Realm, 
since the Norman Conquest until 1619,” small 
folio. He died in 162 j. — NobU's College of 
Arms, 

BROOKE or BROKE (sir Robert) an 
eminent lawyer, appointed chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas in the first year of the reign of 
Mwy I. He had been previously common 
Serjeant and recorder of the city of Loudon, 
and speaker of the house of Commons, and 
was highly valued for his skill and integrity in 
his profession. He wrote “ La Graunde 
Abridgment,” an abstract of the “ Year Books,” 
to the reign of Mary, which has passed through 
several editions, among which the first is 
reckoned (!he best. He ^so collected the most 
remarkable cases adjudged in tlie court of 
(’ommon Pleas from the 6th Henry VIII to 
the fourth of queen ISIary, under the title of 
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Auscun’s Novel Cases,” of which there have 
also been several editions. He was likewise 
the author of ** A Reading on the Statute of 
Limitations, 22d Henry VlIT, cap. 2,” Lon- 
don, 1647, 8vo. He died in 1558.— -Gew, 
Diet, vol. X. Tanner, 

BROOKE (Frances) novellist and dra- 
matist. Her maiden name w’as Moore, and 
she was the daughter of a clergyman wdio mar- 
ried the Rev. John Brooke, rector of Coliu y 
in Norfolk, and chaplain to the garrison of 
Quebec. She was as remarkable for the sua- 
vity and gentleness of her manners, as for 
her literary talents. Hie first know n literary 
performance of Mrs Brooke was the Old 
Maid,” a periodical work published weekly, 
from November 1755 to July 1756. In the 
same year she published “ Virginia,” a tra- 
gedy, and in 1763 the novel of “ Lady Juliet 
Mandeville,” which excited considerable at- 
tention. She is also the author of J'mily 
Montague,” and the ** Memoirs of the Mar- 
quis of St Forldix,” in 4 vols. each ; as also of 
the “ Excursion,” 2 vols. and the “ Siege of 
Sinope,” a tragedy, which added little to her 
reputation. Slie w'as more fortunate in the 
pleasing musical piece of “ Rosina,” which is 
still popular. Her concluding w'ork w^as a si- 
milar drama, entitled ** Marian.” She died a 
few weeks after her husband in 1789. — Btog, 
Drom, 

BROOKE (IlrNnv) an ingenious v riter, 
was the son of a clergyman in Ireland, w’here 
he W’as born in 1706. He w'as edu( a6‘d under 
Dr. Sheridan, and thence removed to Trim* ; 
college, Dublin. In his seventeenth year he 
W’as entered at the I’emple, w’hcre he was 
much noticed for his genius and vivacity, and 
among his early friends, he numbered Pope 
and Swift. Being recalled to lieland, be was 
entrusted with the guardianship of a juvenile 
female cousin, whom he })rivately married, and 
the young lady became a motlier before she 
had attained the age of fourteen. lie lived 
for some time in domestic retirement, until his 
increasing family induced him to visit Lon- 
don, witli a view to profit by his abilities. 
Here, under the eye of Pope, he WTOte his 
poem On Universal Beauty.” Returning to 
Ireland, he unwillingly practised as a cham- 
ber council, and again visiting London, WTote 
liis tragedy of “ Gustavus Vasa,” w’hich go- 
vernment would not allow the theatres to per- 
form ; a refusal which rendered it so popular, 
that he obtained more by its publication than 
in the usual way would have been gained by 
its performance. He then attached him- 
self to f'rederic prince of Wales, but finding 
his means inadequate to his support in the 
style in which he moved, was induced by his 
wife to return to a life of privacy in his native 
country. He tliere wrroie his “ Earl of Hest- 
morelaiid,” a tragedy, which was followed by 
his " Fanner’s Letters,” addressed to the 
people of Ireland, with a view to promote 
the principles of liberty and patnotism. 1 his 
was during a period of rebellion, and the 
! lord-Iieuteiiant, llie earl of Chcslei field, to re 
ward both his poetry and politics, gave him 
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the iK)St of barrack-master. In 1747 he as- 
sisted in More’s fables for the female sex ; 
various minor productiotis followed, and in 
1749 he produced his “ Earl of Essex,” a tra- 
gedy. Once more seeking retirement in com- 
pany with a brother, possessed of a family al- 
most as numerous as his own, in 176i^ lie 
wrote a prose work, entitled The Trial of 
the Roman Catholics,” in which he generously 
endeavoured to remove a portion of the heavy 
prejudices entertained against that part of the 
Irish population. His celebrated novel of 
•* The Fool of Quality,” appeared in 1766, 
and attracted considerable attention, for some 
admirable strokes relative to the formation of 
the heads and understandings of young peojde, 
although wild and strongly tinctured with a 
methodistical sjnrit of religion. Ilis thought- 
lessness in money matters, about this time, 
much embarrassed him, and, under the ne- 
cessity of selling his paternal lands, he first 
rented a house in Kildare, and subsequently a 
farm near his old abode, w'here the loss of a be- 
loved wife, after an union of nearly fifty years, 
gave an irreparable shock to his intellects, 
which ended in total imbecility. Previous to 
this catastrophe, his work of Juliet Gren- 
ville,” announced his mental decay, and a 
poem on The Redemption,” although con- 
taining many jioetical beauties, exhibited so 
much of the extravagance of Rehmenism, as 
to add to the melancholy conviction, that his 
intellects were irreparably injured. He died 
in 1783, leaving only two survivors out of his 
seventeen children. His dramatic and other 
works (his novels excepted) were published in 
4 vols. 8vo, 17912, by his daughter Miss Brooke. 
— Life prefixed to fits Poems, 

BllOOME (WiT.LiAM, LL.D.) an English 
divine and poet, bom of humble parentage in 
the palatinate of CUiester, and educated at Eton, 
whence, being superannuated for King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, he removed to St John’s. 
Having acquired considerable reputation for 
talent as well as learning, he engaged with 
Ozell and Oldiswortli in a prose translation of 
Homer ; after which Pope employed him to 
extract from Eustathius notes for his version of 
the Iliad, and subsequently associated him 
with himself in the translation of tlie Odyssey. 
Broome on this occasion took for his share the 
second, sixth, eighth, eleventli, twelftli, six- 
teenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third books. 
On the conclusion of the work however, a 
quarrel ensued, respecting the smallness of his 
remuneration (viz. 500/. and lOO copies) wliich 
Broome thought too little ; and in consequence 
of this disagreement, a niche was assigned him 
in the Dunciad. Having obtained the rectory 
of StUTSton, Suffolk, he resigned it shortly 
after for the livings of Eye and Oakley Magna, 
in the same county, and died November 16, 
1745> at Bath, where he lies buried in the 
abbey. A translation of the odes of Anacreon 
and a volume of miscellaneous poems are also 
extant from his pen. — Biog. Brit, 

BROSCHl (Caelo) possibly the greatest 
singer on record, much better known by tlie 
name of Farinelli, bestowed on him in com- 
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pliment by the Farina family. He was bom at 
Naples in 1705, and is said to have been emas- 
culated by an accident received in riding, and 
not with a view to his future profession. He 
received his early mush al education under his 
father, and subsequently studied under the ce- 
lebrated Porpora. At the age of seventeen he 
visited Rome, wdiere he at once estaiilished his 
wonderful physical superiority as a singer, by a 
triumphant contest in an opera with an extra- 
ordinary performer on the trumpet. After dis- 
playing his great powders in other continental 
capitals he came to Ixmdon in 1 734, where he 
met wuth pT»‘sents and encouragement that pro- 
duced much invective and sarcasm at the pe- 
riod ; but to which exalted genius and ability 
in every line may very duly lay a claim ; and 
according even to the sober testimony of Dr 
Buniey, the musical powers ofFaiinclli had 
scarcely ever met before in any human being. 
In 1737 he left England with an intention to 
return again, but visiting Spain his talents 
were found so serviceable in alleviating the dis- 
eased mind and melancholy temjieranient of 
Philiji V. that a large pension was settled upon 
him, and he was totally apjiropriated to the 
service of the court. Since the time of the 
Roman emperors no administerer of amusement 
had been rewarded like Farinelli, who became 
the channel of court favour, and was in conse- 
quence courted by even the proudest grandees. 
His conduct in this trying situation did him tlie 
highest honour ; far from assuming airs of pa- 
tronage or consequence, lie behaved with so 
much decorum and propriety, that he even 
conciliated the regard of those who would na- 
turally hate and oppose liim. Various anec- 
dotes of Ids greatness of mind and piudencein 
this respect are related, as also of his general 
liberality, freedom from mean jealousy of kin- 
dred talent, and great kindness of nature. Af- 
ter the death of Philip V. he enjoyed the same 
favour with Ferdinand V^I. but was released 
from the tedious uniformity of Ids former life, 
and made sole director of the opera. The ho- 
nour of the knighthood of Calatrava was also 
conferred upon him, and he was much em- 
ployed as apolitical agent by the ministers of 
the courts opposed to France. On the death 
of Ferdinand a change of ])oiitics following, 
Farinelli was honourably dismissed with the 
retention of all his pensions ; on which he re- 
tired to Bologna, where he built a su^ierb man- 
sion and enjoyed the evening of his life in cul- 
tivated leisure. He always exlnbited a most 
grateful sense of the favours which he had re- 
ceived, and was parUcularly attentive to the 
English of rank who visited him on their tra- 
vels. I'his highly gifted and amiable man 
died in 1782, at the age of seven ty-eight.'— 
Burney's Hist, of Mus. and Musical Tour. 

BROSSARD (Sebastian de) a celebrated 
French musician, canon of Meaux, in wliich 
cathedral he was also chapel master and grand 
chaplain. He was well versed in the theory as 
well as in the practice of tlie science on which he 
wrote ^several treatises. The most valuable 
is a ** Dictionary of Music,” with explanations 
of the ancient and foreign terms made use of 
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in it, and containiiig a list and classification of 
900 writers on the subject. This production 
was first published atAinsterdam in folio, 1703, 
and reprinted in 1708. Grassineau in 1740 
published an English translation of it, as his 
own original work. }3rossard's other writings 
are — “ Prodromus Musicalis,” folio, a second 
part to which appeared in 1698, under the 
title of ** Elevations and Motets a S et 3 
Voix, &c.” lie also composed various pieces, 
both of vocal and instrumental mu»ic. At his 
death, which took place in 1730, he be- 
qiK'athed his valuable musical library to Louis 
XIV, from whom he had for some time enjoyed 
a pension. — Biofr. Dirt, of Mus. 

BllOSSE (Guy de ia) a botanist, who was 
physician in ordinary to Louis Xlll. He ob- 
tained from that king m 16526, letters patent 
for the establishment of the royal garden of 
medicinal plants at Paris, of w Inch he bc<‘ame 
the first director. He immediately adopted mea- 
sures for completing this establishment, and 
furnished it with 2000 plants, of which there 
is a list in his ** Description du Jardin lioyal 
des Plantes Mcdicinales, contenant le Cata- 
logue des Plantes qui y sont cultivecs,” 4to. 
The garden was opened for demonstrations in 
1640, when he published “ L’Ouverture du 
Jardin Royal,” 12mo. He left at his death 
in 17ol , a collection of botanical engravings. — 
MorerL Jfutchiuson*i> Bioe;, Med* 

DROSSES (CiiARLis ni- ) a native of Dijon, 
born 1709. He was bred to the Fieiich bar, 
and in 1730 became a counsellor of Pailia- 
meiit, a president-a-raortier in 1 741 , and in 1774 
received the ap])oiiitment of president of the 
parliament of Burgundy. He had been a 
schoolfellow of Bullon’s, and maintained to the 
last his friendship with that naturalist, who 
thought highly of his abilties. In the leisure 
afforded from his professional pursuits, he ap> 
plied himself eagerly to the cultivation of 
polite literature, proofs of which ajipeai in 
his “ Letters on Herculaneum,” 8 vo, 1730; a 
“ History of Voyages to the Southern Re- 
gions,” (in wliich he strongly advocates the 
existence of a great southern continent) 4to, 
2 vols. 17 >6 ; “ A Treatise on the Formation 
of Languages,” 12mo, 2 vols. 1755 ; “ A Com- 
jiarison between Ancient Idolatry and that of 
the Negroes,” 12mo, 1766 ; and a ** History 
of Rome by Sallust,” partly translated from 
tliat author with original interpolations, sup- 
plying a connexion betw^een these fragments of 
liis writings wdiich remain. I’his last work 
was prmted in three 4to volumes in 1777, on 
tlie 7 th May, in which year the decease of tlie 
author took place at Pans. Several essays of 
his are to be found in the collections of the Aca- 
demies of Belles J^ettres at Dijon and Paris, of 
both wliich societies he was a member. — Biog. 
Univ, 

BROTIER (Gabriei.) a French Jesuit, 
celebrated equally for the depth and the va- 
riety of his erudition, born at Tanay, a small 
town in the Niveniois in 1723. He held for 
several years the situation of librarian to the 
college of liis order in Paris, where incessant 
application and a retentive memory stored liis 
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mind with an immense fund of knowledge on 
every subject, except the mathematics, a 
science wliich he is said to have neglected. On 
the dissolution of his order, he retired to the 
house of M. de la Tour, an eminent printer, in 
whose society he passed the last tw^enty-six 
years of his life, dying at Paris February 12, 
1789. His works consist of “ Examen de 
TApologie de M. L’Abbe de Prades,” 8vo, 
17.53; Conclusiones ex uuiversa Theolo- 
gik,” 4to, 1754 ; a 'J'reatise on the Ancient 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman Coins,” 4to, 
1760 ; Prospectus of an Edition of I’acitus, 
in .5 vols. 4to,” 1761 ; an improved edition of 
the works of that author in 4 vols. 4to, pnnted 
in 1771, and a supplement to the beveiitli and 
tenth books of his annals, 8\o, 1775; “ Cl. 
viri de la Caille Vita,” 4to, 1763. An edi- 
tion of Pliny’s natural history, 6 vols. 12ino, 
1779 , another of Rapin's poems, “ f)n Gar- 
dens,” to which he subjoined “ A History of 
Gardening,” 8vo, 1778, and a very conijilete 
one of Phmdrus, with a comparison between 
the fables of that w'riUir and those of La Fon- 
taine. 12mo I7fi5. A nepliew' of his, the 
abbe Andrew Charles Brotier, who was Iiim- 
self a man of some learning, esjiecially in the 
science of botany, publislied in 1790, a 12mo 
volume of memoirs, entitled Paroles Memo- 
rabies rccueillies par Gabr. 13rotier,” tmd w'as 
for some time editor of “ L'Annee Litteraire,” 
a journal during the Revolution, hut in 171/7 
becoming obnoxious to the i>arty tlien in pow’er, 
he W'as arrested in the February of that year, 
and banished to Cayenne, wdiere he ’•emained 
till his death in 1798. — Kouv. DicU Hut* 
BROUGHTON (llucsii) an eminent He- 
brew scholar and polemic, born in 1549 at 
Oldbury, Shropshire, and educated first from 
chcirituble motives, by the learned Bernard 
Gilpin in his school at Houghton, and after- 
w'ards sent at the expense of that amiable man 
(wliom he Iras nevertheless been accused of 
treating wdth ingratitude) to Clirist’s college, 
Cambridge, of wliicli society he became a fellow'. 
On quitting the university, he distinguished 
liimself as a jireacher m the metropolis, and 
having in 1588 published a work on Scriptural 
chronology and genealogy, under the ♦itle of 
The Consent of Scriptures,” read weekly lec- 
tures in defence of his system in St Paul’s 
cathedral, till tlie opposition of the clergy com- 
pelled him to remove them into a private 
house. In 1589 he travelled into Germany, 
and in tlie c.ourse of his journey maintained a 
public argument w'lth a Jewish rabbi on the 
subject of their respective faiths. During 
the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign, he lived 
on the Continent, where he obtained the fa- 
vour of the arclibishop of Mentz , and an im- 
probable story has been related, that he w'a#» 
even offered a cardinal’s hat, on condition of 
abjuring the Protestant religion. Dus pro- 
posal he is said to Iiave declined, and lie settled 
for a while as pastor to an Knghsh congrega- 
tion at Middleburg in Z.*aland, hut .|uitted his 
situation from ill health, and retuii.ing to Eng- 
land in 1611, died in the August of the fol- 
lowing year at Totteiiliani High Cross. Th» 
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greater part of his works, which are numerous, [ visit, he began liis elaborate work on fishes* 
and all on theological subjects, were collected On iiis return to Paris, he was appointed se- 
and printed at London in 1662, in one large cretary to tlie Agricultural Society, and in 1789 
folio volume.^ — Brit, chosen member of the Electoral college. In 

BROUGHTON (Thomas) the son of a 1791 he quitted France, and went to Madrid 
clergyman, who enjoyed the rectory of St An- and Lisbon, and, by tlie interest and pecu- 
drew’s, Holbom, London, in which city he was niary assistance of sir Joseph Banks, was ap- 
bom in 1704. He was placed at Eton, but fail- pointed physician to the embassy sent by the 
ing, from superannuation, to gain a fellowship at United States to the emperor of Morocco. 
King*s, he entered at Caius college, Cambridge, He subsequently became French consul at Te- 
wherehe graduated, and having taken orders, neriffe, and in 1796 returned^ to France, was 
became, through the patronage of the Russel made professor of botany at Montpelier, where 
family, rector of Stibington, Huntingdonshire, he died in 1897. His works are — ** Variae 
in 1739. On this small piece of preferment positiones circa respirationem;” " Ichthyologia, 
however he did not reside, but obtaining the sistens Piscium desenptiones et icones “ An- 
readersliip at the 'remplc church in London, n^eRurale, ou Calendrier a I’usage des Culti- 
acquired while in that situation the favour of vateurs,” 2 vols. 18mo*, “ Notes pour servir 
bishop Sherlock, by whom he in 1744 was col- de THistoire de I’Ecole de Medecin de Mont- 
lated to the vicarage of Bedmmster near Bris- pelier,” 8vo ; “ La Feuille du Cultivateur,** 8 
tol, and that of St Mary RedclifFe in the same vols. 4to. — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 
city. The same prelate’s interest afterwards BROWALLIUS (John) bishop of Abo in 
procured him a stall in Salisbury catliedral. Finland, an eminent naturalist, who w as mem- 
Among the most valuable of his works are — her of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. 
“Christianity distinct from tlie Religion of He was bom at Westerns in Sweden, in 1707, 
Nature," 8vo ; ** Bibliotheca historico-sacra, and died in 1755. He wrote several botsmi- 
a Dictionary of all Religions," 2 vols. folio ; cal tracts in defence of the sexual system of 
“ A Defence of the commonly received Opi- Linnseus ; but his most remarkable ]>ublication 
nion of the Human Soul,” 8vo ; “ The First is a treatise in Swedish on the diminution of 
and Third Olynthiacs and Four Philippics of the w’aters, 1755, intended as a refutation of 
Demosthenes revived," 8vo ; “ A Translation the opinion of Andrew' Celsius, that the level of 
of the Mottoes to the Spectator, Taller, and the sea is continually sinking. Linnaeus, who 
Guardian,” 12mo; “Part of Bayle’s Die- esjmused the theory of Celsius, resented the 
tienary Corrected;" an answ’er to Tindal’s opposition of the bishop of Abo in a very 
** Christianity as old as the Creation “ The scientific manner. He had bestow'ed on a ge- 
BisLops of liondon and Worcester on the Sa- nus of plants tlie name of lirowa/lia, the first 
crament Compared," 8vo , ** Hercules,” a species of which he denominated Browallia 
musical drama ; four ** Dissertations on the exaltata ; but afterwards, when ofi'ended, he 
Prospect of Futurity," and various articles in called a second species demissa or base, and a 
the Biographia Britannica, of which work he third sjiecies alienata, — Bwg. Uviv, 
was one of the principal compilers. He died BROWN (Charles Brockden) an Ame- 
in 1774 at Bristol. — Biog, Brit. rican novelist and w'litcr on genend literature. 

BROUNCKER (William, viscount) of He w'as bom in 1771, and, like most persons 
Castle Lynn in Ireland, W'as bom about the who have attained literary distinction in the 
year 1620, being the son of sir William United States, he was educated for the bar. 
Brouncker, made a viscount in 1645. His He resided in Philadelphia during the preva- 
place of education has not been recorded, but leuce of the yellow fever in 1793, and after- 
his ability and success in mathematical know- wards went to New York, wdiere he suffered 
ledge, constituted him the first president of an attack of that disease. In that city he wrote 
the Royal Society, on its incorporation by his novels, and also established a magazine. 
Charles II. He filled the station witli great He composed wdtli remarkable rapidity, gene- 
credit, and was also appointed chancellor to rally carrying on two or three stories at the 
queen Catherine, and a commissioner of the same time. Hie first novel he wrote was eii- 
a^indty, and master of St Catherine’s hos- titled “ Carwin, or tlie Biloquist but the first 
pital, near the tower of London. His writings he published was " Alcuin," a fragment. His 
m not numerous, but several of his mathema- other tales appeared in the following order — 
tical papers are in the Philosophical transac- Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, Edgar 
tions, and his letters to archbishop Usher are Huntley, Clara How'ard, (published here first, 
published at tlie end of that primate’s life under the title of Philip Stanley,) and Jano 
by Dr Parr. Lord Brouncker died at West- Talbot, (published here in 1804). He w’as 
minster in 1584, aged sixty-four years. — also the author of two political pamphlets, of a 
Biog. Brit, system of geography, which w'as never com- 

BROUSSONET (Peter Augustus Ma- pleted ; and was editor of the American Re- 
ria) a French naturalist, was bom at gister, a work of real worth, five volumes of 
Montpelier in 1761. He was early ap- which were completed under his inspection, 
pointed a professor in the university of his He died February 22, 1810. He was married, 
native place, and in 1785 was admitted but not till after his novels were written, so 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. He that liis wife could not, as has been supposed, 
soon after visited England, and was chosen a have been concerned in their composition, 
member of the Royal Society, and during this however she might have assisted in his pain- 
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pMcts or periodical works. He left two sons, 
who woie twins. — Dunlop's Memoirs of' Charles 
/J. Brown, 18l^2. 

BJIOWN (.loHV, DD.) a divine of the 
church of England and a writer of talent, viras 
bom in 1715 at Rothbury in Northumberland, 
w’hcre his father, a native of Scotland, was 
curate. He was educated at St John’s college 
Cambridge, and in 1735 took orders, and was 
settled as a minor canon and lecturer in the 
city of Carlisle. IIis attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution procured him the 
friendship of Dr Osbaldistone, bishop of Car- 
lisle, who obtained him a living in Westmor- 
land, and he soon after made himself known 
as a nervous and correct versifier by a poem, 
entitled ** Honour,” and by an “ Essay on 
Satire*,” addressed to Dr Warburton, wdiich the 
latter prefixed to his edition of the w'orks of 
Pope. In 1751 he published a piece w'hich 
ranks among the most distinguished of his 
productions, entitled “ Essays on the Charac- 
teristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” This 
work being ably and elegantly written, reached 
a fifth edition, and produced many pamphlets 
in reply. In 1755 he took the degree of 
I)D. and ventured his powers in the di-ama by 
the production of the tragedy of ** Barba- 
rossa,” which, by the powerful aid of Garrick, 
was tolerably successful. Another less popu- 
lar tragedy, entitled ** Athelstan,” was written 
by Dr Broi^m the succeeding year, but he put 
his name to neither of his dramas. In 1757 
appeared his celebrated “ Estimate of the 
Manners and Pnnciplesof the Times,” written 
during a period of national apathy and des- 
pondency, and while an universal dissatisfac- 
tion w’ith men and measures prevailed. Dr 
Brown took that opportunity to publish a warm 
and severe invective against the English cha- 
racter, which he represented as sunk in effe- 
minacy, frivolity, and selfishness ; and all 
liking to hear of failings in which none sup- 
]>osed themselves to participate, the “ Esti- 
mate” became highly pojmlar, and seven edi- 
tions were sold off in a year. It however re- 
ceived many answers, the best of which, as 
Voltaire in his epigrammatic way observes, was, 
that the English immediately began to beat 
their enemies in every quarter of the globe. 
In fact, general national censures are seldom 
accurate, besides possessing the dangerous 
tendency of attributing palj)able, ministerial, 
and political mismanagement to vague and 
general causes. In 1758 Dr BrowTi published 
a second volume of the “ Estimate,” and after- 
wards an “ Explanatory Defence” of it, w’hich 
comparatively excited but little attention ; the 
vanity and self-consequence of the author, to- 
gether with his unhappy propensity to quar- 
rel wdth his friends and patrons, having by 
this time become conspicuous. He however 
obtained the vicarage of Newcastle-upon- 
'J yne, and the post of king's chaplain, which 
bounded his ecclesiastical preferment. In 
1760 he published an ” Additional Dialogue 
of the Dead between Pericles and Cosmo,” in- 
tended to vindicate the character of the then 
great minister William Pitt, and in 1763 wrote 
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" The Cure of Saul,” a sacred ode, which v as 
set to music, and performed as an oratorio. 
During the same year his fertile pen pn,- 
duced another work, entitled “ A Dissertati< n 
on the Rise, Union, and Power, the Progres- 
sions, Separations, and Corruptions of Poetiy 
and Music,” which is an ingenious and eh - 
gant, although somewhat fanciful performance. 
This work gave much scoiie to pamphlets, in 
attack and defence, and apparently led to the 
next work produced by Dr Brown, which was 
published in 1774, under the title of a Ihs,- 
tory of the Rise and Progress of Poetry.” 'J'hi 
piece was rapidly follow’ed by a volume of ser- 
mons, tliree of which were expressly levelled 
against the educational maxims of Rousseau 
in his " Emile.” In 1765 this indefatigable 
writer published his Thoughts on Civil Li- 
berty, Licentiousness, and Faction,” in which 
the liberal tendency of his early opinions were 
obviously superceded by a strong bias towards 
authority. IIis proposition therein, of a pre- 
scribed code of education to be adopted and 
enforced by government, elicited much ani- 
madversion, and in particular called up an able 
opponent in Dr Priestley. His labours in the 
perfection of a national code of education hav- 
ing excited tlie attention of Dr Dumaresque, 
then in Russia, the latter mentioned Dr Brown 
to the empress Catharine, who in consequence 
authorised him to draw up a grand scheme of 
education for Russia, and subsequently in- 
vited him to visit St Petersburgh, to assist in 
its execution. Ill health prevented him from 
undertaking the )ourney, after receiving a libe- 
ral sum for his exyicnses and emolument, i\hich 
he very honourably returned. This negocia- 
tion considerably agitated his spirits, and its 
issue, with the reports and remarks it occa- 
sioned, hurt and disappointed him. His last 
publication was “ A Letter to Dr Lowth,” in 
answer to one in w’hich that divine had called 
him one of the flatt(‘rers of Warburton. A 
dejection of spirits soon after seized him, ap- 
parently produced by wounded feelings and a 
too lofty sense of his own importanoe. The 
melancholy result of tins disorder was suicide, 
by the means of a razor in September, 1766, 
in the fifty-first year of his age. Dr Brown 
left behind him an unfinished work on “ Die 
Principles of Christian Legislation,” the publi- 
cation of which he particularly directed by his 
will. Like most of his other productions, it 
exhibits great speculative talent, with too little 
reference to obstacles and practicability. — 
J3i()g, Brit, 

BROWN (John) an ingenious painter, w’as 
the son of a goldsmith and w^atchmaker of 
Edinburgh. lie travelled into Italy at an early 
age, and during a ten years’ resiuente in that 
country, obtained a correct knowledge of its 
language and music, in addition to a high de- 
gree of improvement in the line arts. On his 
return to Scotland, he contracted a particular 
intimacy w’ith lord Mon bod Jo, to 
wTOte his “ Letters on the Poetry and Music 
of the Italian Opera,” ymblkslied by that learn- 
ed judge iii 1789. I’he fine taste and sim- 
pliSty of these letters, whicli were not luteuami 
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by the author for publication, have been much 
admired. As an artist, his latest productions 
were two beautiful drawings, one of the bust of 
Homer from the Townly anti(iucs, and the 
other of Pope, both of which have been en- 
graved. He died at Edinbuigh in 1787. — 
Cfialmers' Biag, Diet, 

BKOWN (John, MD.) the founder of a 
modem sect in pliysic, which for a time con- 
siderably influenced medical opinions, was bom 
at Buncle in Berwickshire, in 1735. His 
parents, who were honest working people, 
apprenticed him to a weaver, but on discovering 
that he possessed abilities sujienor to his oc- 
cupation, an effort was made to change his 
destination, and he was sent to the grammar- 
school of the neighbouring town of Dunse. 
Here lie much distinguished himself by his 
ardour and success in study, and having im- 
bibed a considerable portion of religious en- 
thusiasm, he looked forward to the ministerial 
ofiUce, among the strict sect of seceders. Upon 
some disgust, he however changed his mind 
in this res])ect, and after acting as tutor in a 
gentleman’s family, came to Edinburgh, and 
in 1756 entered himself as a student of divinity 
in that university, llis theological predilec- 
tion gradually forsaking him, after ofliciating 
as the usher of tlie school in wdtich he had 
been educated, he returned to Edmhurgh m 
1759, and commenced the study of jihysic. He 
was admitted by the professors as an indigent 
and ingenious scholar, to a gratuitous attend- 
ance on their lectures ; and in particular, he 
obtained tlie patronage of Dr Cullen, wdio 
employed him as a tutor in his own family. 
During this course of study and improvement 
he married and set up a boarding-house, but 
through negligence and unskilfulness in the 
common affairs of life, he failed and became 
bankrupt. Soured by this misfurluiie, and 
irritated at being foiled in an aUem]>t to ob- 
tain a medical chair in the university, he quar- 
relled with Dr Cullen, and became a bitter and 
sarcastic ojiponeiit of the doctrines both of 
him and all the rest of the professors. About 
this time, by a long co'jrse of meditation on 
the animal system, and the vigour of his own 
mind, directed by some reading, but seconded 
by little or no aid from practical observation, 
be elaborated a new theory of medicine, which 
was to supersede all tliat had hitherto pre- 
vailed, and to introduce certainty into an art 
avowedly imperfect and conjectural. The re- 
sult was the publication of his ** Elementa 
Medicinaj,*’ which he further explained in a 
course of private lectures, that were attended 
by a great number of medical students ; some 
induced by a fondness for novelty and inge- 
nious speculation, and others by the idea held 
out of an abridgment of the ordinary course of 
study, wliich this system would render use- 
less. Brown scrupled no means to push his 
doctrines : a new medical language was intro- 
duced ; ideas totally at variance with former 
opinions were maintained ; and the most viru- 
lent abuse of the regular professors of the uni- 
versity, was perseveringly uttered. The new 
tlieoribt, vulgar in maimers and intemperate in 
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conduct, was a very unfavourable object for 
imitation and example in all respects, yet he 
contrived to get a doctor’s degree from St An- 
drews, and carried on the contest for some 
years; until at length ruined in re]>utation, 
and involved in his circumstances, be repaired 
in 1 786 to London. Here he endeavoured in 
the first instance to excite public attention by 
publishing ** Observations on tlie Old Systems 
of l^hysic,” but without success, and wlien 
about to commence a course of lectures, he was 
suddenly taken oflT by apoijlexy, most likely 
produced by a dram of laudanum, wliich he 
W’as in the habit of taking, when common spi- 
rits failed of the desired excitement. By this 
event, which occurred in October 1788, the 
numerous family of this unfortunate and im- 
prudent man was left m absolute want. 'I'lie 
opinions of Brown, indisputably a man of strong 
powders, although not admitted to the extent 
and in the form in wliich he proposed tliem, 
made a considerable change in medical lan- 
guage and doctrines, not only in Oreat Bri- 
tain, but in the principal schools of Europe, 
his “ Elementa” and “ Observations” having 
been translated and published at more than 
one place on the Continent. Jlis object was to 
simplify medicine, by arranguig both diseases 
and remedial powers, into large and strongly 
marked classes. All diseases are divided into 
sthenic and asthenic, in which excitement is 
either too great or too little, and all curative 
means into an increase or diminishment of ex- 
citement. The system lias been useful in 
overturnmg false and trifling analogies, and in 
leading to a full trial of vigorous remedies ; 
but m practice it is found impossible to act on 
ideas so general and abstract. The best edi- 
tion of the English translation of the “ Ele- 
raenta” is that revised and corrected by Dr 
Beddoes, from wdiose biographical preface the 
forgoing particulars are principally compiled. 
Lye by Beddoes, Atkin s O, Ihog, Diet, 
BKOWN (John) a landscape engraver of 
distinguished eminence. He was a fellow 
pupil with Woollet to a person named 'I'inncy, 
and he worked for some time in conjunction 
with the fonner, whose style and manner he 
imitated, and whose excellence he very nearly 
approached, llis prints, from the paintings 
of Salvator Rosa and other great artists, are 
executed writh extraordinary bnlhancy, spirit, 
and effect, admirably characteristic of tlie 
originals. Browm, who was an associate of 
Uie fUiyal Academy, died October fi, 1801, 
aged sixty . — Critical lieview, 

BROWN (Lancelot) a celebrated horti- 
culturist and planner of garden and pleasure- 
grounds, w'ho obtained the name of Capability 
JJrown, from his frequent use of that word in 
reference to the scites submitted to his arrange- 
ment. He was born at Kirkharle in Northum- 
berland in 1715, and came early to London^ 
where he soon obtained great reputation as an 
ornamental gardener, and was employed by 
lord Cobham at Stowe, as well as by many 
other persons of distinction, llis merit con- 
sisted in a much nearer approach to nature than 
was displayed by liis predecessors ; and by 
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his management and taste, lie realized a good 
fortune. lu 1770 he served the office of high- 
(iheriffi for the county of Huntingdon, and died 
in 1773 in great respectability. — Gen. Mag, 
BROWN (Robert) the founder of a reli- 
gious sect, first called Brownists and afterwards 
Independendents, was bom of an ancient fa- 
mily in Rutlandsliire, nearly allied to that of 
lord-treasurer Cecil, and studied at Cambridge, 
where he soon showed a disposition towards 
innovation, and in 1580 began openly to at- 
tack the government and liturgy of the church 
of England, which he reprobated as anti-chris- 
tian. He first ascended the pulpit at Norwich 
in 1581 , where he succeeded in converting a 
number of Dutch, W'ho had a congregation 
there, to his opinions, for which he was brought 
before the ecclesiastical commissioners, to 
whom he behaved so rudely that he was sent 
to prison, but through the interposition of lord 
Burleigh, soon obtained a release. He then 
went to Middleburgh in Zealand, with his fol- 
lowers, where they obtained leave to erect a 
church after their own model, and he wTote a 
book called “ A Treatise of Reformation 
without tarrying for any Man.” In 1585 he 
returned to England, and wns cited to apjiear 
before the archbishop of Canterbury, who took 
great pains to reason him out of his opinions, 
but in vain ; and on his still labouring to gain 
converts, he was excommunicated by the bi- 
shop of rcterborough. This censure, joined 
perhaps with the evaporation of his zeal, in- 
duced him to submit, and in 1590 he w^as pre- 
sented to the living of A church in Northamp- 
tonshire, of which he received the emoluments, 
without discharging the duties. In other re- 
spects too his morals were licentious, so that 
he retained little of the austerity of the founder 
of a sect. After leading a turbulent life, this | 
extraordinary character died in Id.JOiii North- 
ampton goal, where he was sent for assaulting 
a constable and insulting a magistrate. The 
sect of llrownists was far from expiring w’ith 
their founder, but spread so as to become a great 
object of alarm ; and a bill w'as brought into 
J Parliament which inflicted on them very se- 
vere pains and penalties. In process of time 
however the name of Brownists mingled into 
that of congregationalists or iiideiiendents ; 
under the latter of which titles they formed 
a powerful party in the commonwealth, and 
were very obnoxious to the rresbyteriaus, 
whose successors, it is remarkable, have, for 
the most part, gradually adopted Brownist 
jirinciples, in relation to church gevemmeut. — 
Bing, Brit, Mosheim, 

BROWN (Thomas) a coarsely humorous 
and facetious winter, better known by the fami- 
liar appellation of Tom Brown, w’as the son 
of a considerable Shropshire farmer, w'ho gave 
him a good education, and entered him of 
Christchurch college, Oxford, where lie dis- 
tinguished himself by his talents and literary 
attainments. His libertinism and irregularity 
would not however allow him to remain at the 
university, and when obliged to quit it, in- 
stead of returning to his father he repaired to 
London, and after enduring excessive priva- 
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tions, obtained the situation of schoolmaster at 
Kingston-upon-l hames. His morals and con- 
duct soon however deprived him of this em- 
ployment, and returning to Dmdon he became 
an author, and partly indeed, a libeller, by 
profession. He pu blished a great variety of 
pieces under the name of dialogues, letters, 
poems, &c. in all of which he discovered no 
small portion of erudition, and a considerable 
vein of humour, exceedingly debased by coarse- 
ness and scurrility. Both in conversation and 
his writings however he showed himself an able 
buflbon, and certainly merited the poor title 
of a merry fellow,” to obtain which, sf*emed 
the sole object of his ambition. He died in 
1704, and in 1707 his works were collected 
and p inted in 4 vols. 12mo. — Cibber’s, Lives, 
Biog. Dram, 

BROWN (Dr Thomas) an ingenious w’riter 
on metaphysics and morals. He was born in 
Scotland in 1778, and was educated at the 
higli-srhool, and subsequently at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he obtained the pro- 
fessorship of moral philosophy. He distin- 
guished himself at a very ersily age, by an 
acute review of the medical and physiologic al 
iheories of Dr Darwin, in a work entitled 
** Observations on Darw’in s Zoonomia,” 8vo. 
He also ])nblished some poems which displayed 
considerable talent. But he chiefly deserves 
notice on account of his meta[)hysical sj'ecula- 
tions and his last work on the “I’hilosphy of 
the Human Mind/’ afibrds ample proot of his 
merit as a profound and original thinker. He 
died at Brompton near l^ndon, .iipnl 2d, 
1820. — Ann, Jiwg, 

BROWN (Wilmam) an eminrnt gem-en- 
graver, whose works in conjunction with Mar- 
1 chant and Burch, wnll hand down his name to 
]»osterity. He was much patronised m early 
life by the empress Catharine of Russia, for 
whose cabinet lie had an unlimited order, and 
there the principal specimens of his art are 
preserved. He afterwards made l^iris his 
abode, and Mas mncli employed by Louis X\T 
till the breaking out of the Revolution drove 
him to England, wdicre he engraved a scries 
of portraits of illustrious personages now in 
possession of his Majesty George IV. He 
died ill .folm-street, Fitzroy-square, July 20, 
1825, in his seventy-seventh year. — Original, 

BROWNE (Sir Ani iiony ) an eminent law- 
yer in t'le reigns of JMary and Elizabctli, the 
latter of whom, though she deposed him from 
the office of lord chief justice of the Common 
I’leas in favour of Sir .lames Dyer, yet suffer- 
ed him to retain his seat upon the bench, as a 
puisne judge, in tlie same court until his death. 
He was a native of Essex, and havmg received 
a university education at Oxford, became after- 
w'ards a member of the Middle Temple. Be- 
ing of the Roman Catholic religion he wrote 
two treatises, neitlier of which were publish- 
ed, the one “ A Discourse on certain points 
touching the Inheritance of the Crown, tlie 
other “A Book against Robert Dudley earl 
of Leicester,” in both which he strongly ad- 
vocates the title of Mary Stuart to the English 
succession, and his arguments were afterwards 
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adopted and made public by Lesley bishop of 
Ross, in his work in favour of tl»at Princess’s 
claims. Sir A. Browne died in 1567* — Biog. 
Biit, 

BROWNE (Gforge) archbishop of Dublin 
in 1535, was the first Irish prelate who em- 
braced the reformed religion, wliich he pro- 
moted with great seal to the displeasure of 
queen Mary, who on her accession depiived 
him of his see, on pretence of his being mi>r* 
ried. He had been an Augustin friar, and was 
educated at Oxford, but took his degree abroad. 
He died in 1556. A scimon of his is con- 
tained in the first volume of the Phanix. — 
Biog, Brit. 

BROWNE (Isaac Hawkins) an elegant 
poet in the Latin and English languages, was 
bom in 1706 at Burton-upon-Trent, of which 
parish his father was minister. He received 
his early education at Litchfield, whence he 
was removed to Westminster school, and in 
due time to Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
lie wrote a poem on the death of Goorge 1, 
which appeared among the university produc- 
tions, and gained him much credit. In 1727 
he settled in Lincoln’s Inn as a student of 
law, but although he jiursued the profession 
for some time, being possessed of a moderate 
but adequate fortune, he finally relinquished 
it, and dedicated himself entirely to literaiy 
occupation. While at J Lincoln’s Inn h^ ad- 
dressed a poem of some length to Highmore, 
the painter, on the subject of “Design and 
Beauty,” in which he adopted the ideas of 
tlie Platonic philosophy. Among his smaller 
poems, one entitled “ The Pipe of I’obacco,” 
obtained great popularity. It consisted of an 
imitation of the styles of six poets, all then 
living — Cibber, Ambrose Philips, Thomson, 
Young, Pope, and Sw^ft, and is composed in 
a very happy strain of humour and skilful 
adaptation, of different modes of thought 
and language. In 1744 he married, and in 
1748 was brought into Parliament for the 
borough of Wenlock in Shropshire, by the in- 
terest of the Forrester farady. In that capa- 
city he supported the Pelham administration, 
but never accepted of post or emjdoyment; 
nor, although possessed of happy elocution, 
would his timidity ever allow liim to become 
a parliamentary speaker In 1754 he publish- 
ed his principal work, a Latin poem entitled 
“ De Animi Immortalitate,” in two books, 
modelled upon tlie style of Lucretius, and the 
more perfect versification of Virgil. This 
work which abounds with poetical beauties, 
and is otherwise able and vigorous, became 
very popular, and underwent several transla- 
tions, the last of which is that of Soame Jeuyns. 
'I'lie author designed a third book, but left 
only a fragment of it. Mr. Browne, after 
pj^caingr a life of distinguished private virtue, 
and graced by a variety of accomplishments, 
died in 1766, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
His only son, Mr Hawkins Browne, published 
an elegant edition of his poems in 1768, in 
large octavo. Many of them are also in Dods- 
Ify’s Collection. — Biog, Brit, Aikin*9 G, Biog, 
jJict. \ 
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BROWNE (Patrick MD.) an eminent na- 
turalist. He was the fourth son of Edward 
Browne, a gentleman of respectable family, 
and was born at Woodstock, in the county of 
Mayo, about 171^0. After receiving a good 
education, he went to a relation at Antigua, 
but the climate disagreeing wath him he re- 
turned to Europe, and after a due course of 
study obtained his degree of MD. at Leyden. 
Here he formed an intimacy with Gronovius and 
Muschenbroecli ; and opened a correspondence 
with Linnaeus and other learned men. Re- 
turning to London he practised there for ten 
ears, and then proceeded to Jamaica, where 
e spent his time m forming a collection of na- 
tural curiosities. Being a good matliematician 
and astronomer, he also collected materials, 
and made observations for a map of .1 amaica, 
wdiich he published in 1755. In March 1750 
he published his “ Civil and Natural History 
of Jamaica,” in folio. He also wrotw a cata- 
logue of plants growing in the sugar islands, 
which he sent before his death to Sir .lose])li 
Banks, and published in Exshaw’s Gentleman 
and lAindon Magazine, catalogues of the birds 
and fish of Ireland. Dr Browne died at Mayo 
August 1790. — Eurnp. Mag, 1795. 

BROWNE (Simon) a learned and ingeni- 
ous dissenting divine, remarkable for an extra- 
ordinary species of mental derangement, was 
bom at Shepton Mallet about 1680. He re- 
ceived a regular education at Bridgewater, 
and early commenced as a preacher, officiating 
for some time in that capacity at Portsmouth, 
and afterwards at the Old Jewry, one of the 
pnncipal congregations of Dissenters in the 
metropolis. In London he extended his repu- 
tation both as a pastor and author, in which 
last character he published a volume of 
“ Hymns,” and another of sermons. In 1723 
the loss of his wife and only son threw him 
into a state of dejection, which ended in a set- 
tled melancholy, attended with the firm per- 
suasion “ that God had in a gradual manner 
annihilated in him the thinking substance, and 
utterly divested him of consciousness ; and al- 
though lie retained the human sliape, and the 
faculty of speaking in a manner that appeared 
to others rational, he had all the wdiile no 
more notion of what he said than a parrot.” 
He therefore no longer thought himself a mo- 
ral agent or subject of reward or punishment ; 
and desisting from his functions, could not be 
prevailed upon to join in any act of worship, 
public or private. This persuasion, which re- 
mained witli him to the end of his life, at first 
tempted him to suicide ; but he at length be- 
came calm, and only expressed uneasiness 
when his friends a])peared to doubt the truth 
of his assertions. Notwithstanding this aliena- 
tion, liis intellectual faculties in other respects 
were in full vigour, which he proved by vari- 
ous publications, includmg the compilation of 
a dictionary, which it is but candid to remark 
here, he observed was “ nothing that required 
a reasonable soul.” Towards the close of his 
life he published several clearly written theo- 
logical pieces, and among the rest, a defence 
of revelation against the work entitled ” (/hris- 
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tianity as old as the Creation.'* So strong 
however was his mental delusion all this time, 
that in a dedication to queen Caroline, (which 
his friends would not allow to appear, but 
which is printed in the eighty>eighth number 
of the Adventurer,) he describes his depriva- 
tion of a soul with great force of expression, 
and even pathos. This subject of one of tlie 
most remarkable recorded aberrations of the 
human mind, died in 1732, at the age of fifty- 
five. — Biog, Brit, 

BROWNE (Sir Thomas) a physician and 
very celebrated writer, was the son of a mer- 
chant of London, where he was horn in 1605. 
He lost his father early^ and was defrauded 
by one of his guardians ; but his mother, who 
married Sir Thomas Dutton, had him educated 
at Winchester school, whence he was at a pro- 
per time removed to Oxford, where he took the 
uegree of MA. and practised as a physician 
for some time in Oxfordshire. He subse- 
quently accompanied his father-in-law to Ire- 
land ; and afterwards visiting the Continent, re- 
ceived the degree of MD. at Leyden. On his 
return to England he settled as a physician at 
Norviich, where he married, and acquired ex- 
tensive practice and reputation. In 1642 he 
published his famous woik entitled ** Keligio 
Medici,” which excited the attention of the 
leanied not only in England, but throughout 
Europe, and was translated into various lan- 
guages. In 1646 his literary character was 
still further exalted by the appearance of his 

Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” or “ Treatise on 
Vulgar Errors,*’ a work of extraordinary 
learning, and accounted the most solid and 
useful of his literary labours. Owing proba- 
bly to his extent of practice, it was not until 
1658 that his ** llydnotaphia, or Treatise on 
Um-bunal” appeared, conjointly with his 
“Garden of Cyrus.** These works ranked 
him very high as an antiquary ; and he main- 
tained a wide correspondence with the learn - 
od, both at home and abroad. In 1665 he 
was constituted an honorary member of the 
college of physicians, and in 1671, king 
Charles 11 visiting Norw’ich, conferred on him 
tlie honour of knighthood, with great marks of 
esteem. Of a most amiable private character, 
he was singularly hapjiy in the aifectioii of his 
large family and numerous friends ; and after 
passing tlirougli a remarkably tranquil and pros- 
jierous literary and professional life, he died 
in October 1682, aged seventy-seven. The 
literary character of Sir Thomas Browne, as 
exhibited by his productions, was very re- 
markable. His “ Keligio Medici,” is no way 
professional, but may be described as the 
creed of an individual, upon morals, religion, 
and metaphysics. It is a curious production, 
and its excessive orthodoxy and submission to 
authority, might in later days, at least in ex- 
pression, be held ironical. He deems it “no 
vulgar part of faith to believe a thing, not 
only above, but contrary to reason, even against 
the arguments of our proper senses.’* Fancy 
and feeling in fact predominated in him over 
judgment; he believed in the existence of 
angels, in the reality of witchcraft. 
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and the appearance of spectres. He was how* 
ever extremely benevolent, opposed to perse- 
cution, and in the moral part of his work, he 
frequently expatiates with a noble glow of lan- 
guage, on subjects of chanty and philantbro- 
phy. This work was much attacked, both at 
home and abroad, especially by the German 
divines, who mere theologico, tieated a wnter 
as an atheist and infidel, whose piety and re- 
verence for authority were displayed in every 
page. The “ Treatise on Vulgar Errors,” ably 
discusses the varying causes of error, which 
he examines with great strength of reasoning 
and liberality of sentiment. His appropria- 
tion of one grand source of error to tlie machi- 
nations of Satan however, may not appear very 
philosophical at present ; and of course his own 
science being only that of tlie day, he is often 
astray in the department of natural knowledge. 
Still he displays a large and penetrating un- 
derstandirg on many points, and tins work 
still retains considerable celebrity. His trea- 
tise on “ IJm-Burial,’* composed on occasion 
of the discovery of some funeral unis in Nor- 
folk, discovers some curious erudition on the 
subject of ancient and modern burial ; and the 
tract called “The Garden of Cyrus,” is still 
more cunously learned and fantastical. Sir 
Thomas Browne left some posthumous papers 
relative to antiquities, which appear lu the 
folio edition of Iiis woiks, publislied in 1686. 
Dr Johnson, who has written liis life, and who 
is thought in some degree to have founded his 
own style upon that of Sir I'homas Browne s, 
has given a masterly desenption of his genius 
and tone of composition ; in which he speaks 
highly of his exuberance of knowledge and 
plenitude of ideas ; and in reference to his 
heterogeneous ‘mixture of languages, observes 
that he who has uncommon sentiments to de- 
liver, may be allow ed great liberty iu his man- 
ner of expressing them . — Life by Dr Johmeh, 
Biog, Brit, 

BROWNE (William) an English poet of 
considerable merit, w’as bom at Tavistock in 
Devonshire in 1590. He was educated at Exe- 
ter college, Oxford, and thence removed to the 
Inner Temple, London. It does not however 
appear that he devoted himself to the profes- 
sion, but like many other nominal law students, 
chose more agreeable studies. In his twenty- 
tliiid year he published his “Britannia’s Pasto- 
rals,” which met with great approbation ; and 
in the following year appeared his “ Shepherd’s 
Pipe,” in seven eclogues. In 1616 he pub- 
lished the second part of his Britannia’s Pas- 
torals, w’liich met with equal success w’ith the 
former. In 1624 he returned to Exeter col- 
lege, and became tutor to Robert Dormer earl 
of Caernarvon, w'ho was killed at the battle of 
Newbury. At Oxford Browne was created 
MA, but upon again quitting the umveisity 
he was taken into the family of iiliam earl 
of Pembroke. The year of his death is un- 
certain, but it is supposed to have been about 
1645. An edition of his w'orks in 3 vols. was 
printed by Davies in 1772. The vcisification 
of Browne is exceedingly hamionious ; his 
expression pathetically simple and natural^ 
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although by no means free from the strained 
tlioughts and conceptions which disfigured the 
allegorical pastorals, and indeed most of the 
poetry of his day. — Biog, Brit. 

BROWNE (Sir William) a physician, 
was bom in 169S, and received his academical 
education at Peter-house, Cambridge, and 
took the degree of doctor of physic in 1721. He 
soon after settled at Lynn, where he published 
a translation from the Latin of Dr Gregoiy’s 
elements of catoptrics and dioptrics, to which 
he added some optical dissertations of his own. 
By an epigram, many of which he provoked 
by his exti-eme eccentricity, he appears to have 
been the champion of the fair sex at Lynn, 
but so careless was he of satire, that he nailed j 
a pamphlet written against him to his house- 
door. Having ac(]uired a competency by his 
profession, he removed to Queen-square, Lon- 
don, where he died in 1774, at the age of 
eighty-two. He was the author of a great 
number of lively essays, both in prose and 
verse, all which he collected and published 
under the title of “ OpUi.cula varia utrusque, 
lingusn, medicinam ; medicorum collegium ; 
liteias utrusque academias , empincos, eo- 
rum cultores ; solicitatorcm, pro^stigiatorem ; 
poeticen, criticen ; patioiium, patriam ; re- 
ligionem, libertatcrn spectantia. Cum prai- 
fatione eorum ediaoiiem defendente,’* 4to. 
To tills whimsical volume he continued to 
make additions unto hi<i death. Sir William 
Browne was president of the college of physi- 
cians at the time the licentiates made their 
claim, which he op])Osed w'lth great zeal. On 
this account Foote brought him on the stage, 
in his “ Devil upon 'IVo Sticks,” but Sir Wil- 
liam so far from being otieuded at the carica- 
ture, which could not he mistaken, sent the 
actor who personated him a note, thanking 
him for his accuracy, but informing him tliat 
as he had forgotten his muff, he sent him liis 
own. This eccentnc physician left three gold 
medals ot five guineas each, to be given yeaily 
to thiee under graduates of Cambridge j first for 
a Greek ode, in imitation of Sajipho . second 
for a Latin ode, in imitation of lloiace; and 
thirdly, for the best (ireek and Latin e[>igrams. 
He also founded a scholarship at Peteihouse. 
— Nicholb Life of Bowser, 

BROWNK ( VVTlliam G.) un ingenious and 
enterprising English traveller, in the north of 
Afnca and the south-eastern part of Asia, to- 
wards the close cf the last century. He visit- 
ed the kingdoms of Dariur and Bornou in the 
interior of Africa, and was the first who made 
those countries known to Europeans. Return- 
ing to England he published in 1799 '' Tra- 
vels in Africa, Egypt, and Assyria, from 1792 
to 1798,” 4to. He subsequently w'ent again 
to Asia, and in a journey through I'ersia, 
about 1814, lost his life under circumstances 
ofmysteiy, which have never been properly 
elucidated. Previous to his going to Persia 
he had staid some time at Constantinople, to 
perfect himself in the Turkish language, which 
he learned to speak with fluency. 'J'hinking 
it would facilitate his progress among tlie Asia- 
tic tiibes, he had assumed the Turkish cos- 
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tume and character, and thus equipped he set 
off with an intention to penetrate tlirough Kho- 
rasan, and tlien visit the unexplored and dan- 
gerous regions south of the Caspian, closing his 
researches in that direction with Astrachan. 
During the early part of his Persian journey 
he had a conference with the British ambas- 
sador, Sir Gore Ouseley ; and at Oujon was 
admitted to an audience of tlie Persian king. 
Proceeding on his route in full confidence of 
safety and success, he reached the pass of 
Irak, where he stopped at a caravanserai to 
take some refreshment. Having done so, he 
mounted his horse, and leaving the servant to 
pack up the articles he had been using, and 
Uien follow him, he rode gently forward along 
the mountains. Mr Browne had scarcely gone 
forward half a mile, when two men on foot 
coming suddenly behind him, one of them w'lth 
a club struck him senseless from his horse. 
Several others instantly made their appear- 
ance, and bound him hand and foot. As soon 
as he recovered the use of his faculties, he 
saw the banditti plundering Ins baggage, with 
wdiich his servant had in the mean time come 
up. He was told by the wTetches into whose 
hands he had fallen, that they intended to put 
an end to his life, ihougli not in that place. 
Finding expostulation useless, and incapable 
of resistance, he merely entreated them to 
spare his servant, and allow him to depart 
with his papers, which could be of no use to 
them. This they agreed to ; and what will 
appear more singular, the assassins, who might 
be supposed to consider arms as acqiii^^itions 
of the utmost importance, made the man a 
present of his master’s pistols and double-bar- 
relled gun. They then suffered Mr Browne 
to see Ins servant safe out of sight, who imme- 
diately returned to I'abreez, and related what 
had occurred. Abbas Mirza, prince of Per- 
sia, speedily dispatched several jiariies of 
hoi semen to search the ])ass of the caravan- 
serai and Its neighbourhood, and in a valley 
on the opposite side of the mountain they 
found the coijise of the unfortunate traveller, 
which had been left naked and exposed to the 
beasts of the forest. It was by the jnince’s 
orders conveyed to Akhand, and decently in- 
terred. Exertions were made, but without 
effect, to discover the jierpctrators of tins atro- 
cious deed . — Sir R. K. Porters Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, Sfc. 4to. 

BROWNRIGG (William) an ingenious 
physician, who was a native of Curnherlainl, 
and was educated at the univeisity of Leyden. 
He settled as a medical practitioner at White- 
haven, wlieuce he removed to Ormthwaite, 
where he died in 1300. He was skilled in 
chemistry, and wrote a treatise entitled “ The 
Art of Making common Salt, as now practised 
m most I’arts of the World, with several Im- 
provements proposed in that Art for the Use 
of the British Dominions,” with plants, 8vo. 
This work procured liiin admission into the 
Royal Society. He appears afterwards to have 
employed himself in the study of pneumatic 
chemistry, relative to which he is supposed 
to liave made discoveries which have been at* 
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tributed to other cnldvators of science ; but 
Dr Brownrigg's clfdxnB to these discoveries 
have never been clearly made out. He wrote 
observations on platina, and on carbonic acid, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions. — 
Land. Med, Journal^ vol. i. Gent. Mag, 
BRUCE (Jamls) a celebrated modem tra- 
veller, was bom at Kinnaird-house in Scotland 
in 1730. He was honourably connected, and 
valued himself for being a descendant, on the 
female side, from the royal house of Bruce. 
He received his early education at Harrow, 
whence he was removed to the university of 
Edinburgh, where he studied with a view to 
the profession of the law. His object however 
changing, he entered into partnership with a 
wine-merchant, whose daughter he married ; 
but upon his wife’s death within the year, he 
made a tour abroad, during which absence he 
succeeded, by the death of his father, to the 
patrimonial estate of Kimiaird. On his re- 
turn to England he sought public employment, 
and at length was indebted to lord Halifax for 
the appointment of consul at Algiers. He re- 
paired to his post in 1763, and emj)loyed him- 
self there for a year in the study of the Oriental 
languages. He commenced travelling by visits 
to Tunis, Tripoli, Rhodes, Cyprus, Syria, and 
other parts of Asia Minor, where, accompa- 
nied by an able Italian draughtsman, (of whose 
labours he is now known to have assumed the 
merit, ) he made drawings of the ruins of Pal- 
myra, Baalbeck, and other rcmaius of antiquity. 
These were deposited in the king’s library at 
Kew, and in the language of boast and hy per- 
bole, which formed the great weakness of this 
able and adventurous character, constituted 
the most magnificent present iu that line ever j 
made by a subject to his sovereign.” Of his first | 
travels he never published an account. In Juik' 
1768 he set out on his famous journey to dis- 
cover the source of the Nile. Proceeding first 
to Cairo, he navigated the Nile to Syene, 
thence crossed the desert to the Red Sea, and 
arriving at Jidda, passed some months in Ara- 
bia Felix, and after various detentions reached 
Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, in February 
1770. In that country he ingratiated himself 
with the sovereign and other influential per- 
sons of both sexes, in the several capacities of 
physician, courtier, and soldier ; his dexterity 
in which assumptions he speaks of wdth his 
usual self-complacency. On November 11, 
1770, he obtained the great object of his 
wishes — a sight of the sources of the Nile. 
Claiming to be the first Eurojiean w'ho had 
accomplished this interesting discovery, his 
exultation was proportionate and he records 
it wdth singular strength of expression. 'I’he 
light of the fountains which he visited to the 
title of the principal sources of the Nile is ra- 
tionally controverted j but whether or not, 
they had certainly been previously visited by 
the missionary Jesuits of Portugal, a fact of 
which he could scarcely have been ignorant. 
On his return to Gondar, he found the country 
engaged in a civil war, and was detained two 
yeara before lie could obtain permission to 
leave the country. Tlurteen months more] 
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were occupied in travelling back to Cairo, in 
which journey he endured excessive privations. 
He returned to his native country in 1773, and 
retired to his paternal seat for the recovery of 
his health, where he occupied himself several 
years in the improvement of his pro]»erty. 
He also married again, and maintainetl the 
charac'ter of an elegant and hospitable host, 
and an amiable man in private life, but capri- 
cious in his friendships, and haughty and arro- 
gant to strangers. His long expected travels 
did not appear until 1796, in four large quarto 
volumes, decorated with plates. These vo- 
lumes are rejilete with curious information 
concerning a part of the world but little known 
to Europeans ; and there is much interesting 
personal adventures and fine description con- 
veyed in a harsh and unpolished style, al- 
though often very animated and energetic. 
It is to be lamented that the authority of tlie 
work in legard to facts of natural history and 
human manners is not altogether satisfactory, 
and the pride of the author not allowing him 
to remove objections, it is perhaps entitled to 
more credit than it has received. Whatever 
Its portion of accuracy and merit, tlie nature 
of Its recej^tion may serve to guard all future 
travellers against the indulgence of too much 
egotism ami }>ersonal vanity in their narra- 
tions ; for with little direct evidence against 
either his facts or his veracity, those f^aults 
have clearly obscured the fame of Mr Bruce ; 
who after escaping the most momentous dan- 
ger in a long peiegrination through barbarous 
countries, lost his life in consequence of an 
accidental fall do%\n stairs, as he w^as attend- 
ing the departuie of some guests whom he had 
been entertaining. His death took ]>lace in 
April 1794. — hncyclop, lint. Sup, Aikins G, 
Biog. 

BRUCE (Mich A IT.) an English poet” of 
the last centuiy, distinguished for the plain- 
tive elegance of his compositions. He was 
bom at Kmnasswood m Scotland in 1746 ; 

I and his friends being i>ersons in low circum- 
stances he had to stiuggle with poverty, wliich, 
together with constitutional disease, gave a 
melancholy turn to his mind, and influenced 
the character of his writings. For a short time 
be w'as engaged in the occupation of a village- 
schoolmaster, the fatigues of which probably 
shortened his life. He became consumptive, 
and died in 1767. His poems, which are few 
ill number, w ^ re published by the Rev. J ohn 
Logan, together with some of his own, at 
Edinburgh in 1770. One composed on the 
anticipation of his own death is peculiarly af- 
fecting. — Campbells Specimens of British Poets, 

BRUCE (PtiLR IIenrv) a military officer, 
descended of a Scottish family settled in Ger- 
many. He was born iu V\ estpliaha in loOH, 
and after having served under prince Eugene 
in Flanders in 1706, he went to Russia in 
1711, and obtained the rank of captain. He 
was at the battle of Prurh, and was engaged 
in tlie expedition against Persia in 1722, be- 
sides which he was employed in some dijdo- 
matic missions at Constantinople. In 1724 he 
quitted the Russian service, and returned to 
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Scotland. In 1740 lie was sent to Nortb 
America to survey the forts belonging to the 
British colonies. He died in Scotland in 1757. 
Long after his decease, was published ** Me- 
moirs of P. II. Bruce, containing an Account of 
his Travels in Germany, llussia. Tartary,** 
&c. London, 178^^;, 4to, a work containing 
some curious details. — Biog, Univ, 

BRUCKER (John Jam ks) a leanied Lu- 
tlieran clergyman, well known by his valuable 
“ History of Pliilosopby.** He was bom in 
1696 at Augsburgh, of which city his father 
was a burgher, lie studied at Jena, and in 
1724 became rector of Kaufbeueren, and gra- 
dually acquiring fame by his literary labours, 
was chosen a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Berlin in 1731. He was afterwards 
invited to his native city, where he became 
pastor of St IJlric’s and senior minister, and 
died there in 1770. Brucker wrote several 
works on philosophy, and various minor dis- 
sertations, but liis most important production, 
and that by which he acquired the greatest 
reputation, is his ** llistoria Cntica Philoso- 
phin*,” already alluded to, which appeared in 
4 vols. 4to, 1744, and with great improve- 
ments, in 6 vols. 4to, 1767. This work W'as the 
fruit of nearly fifty years’ labour, and has ac- 
quired the general suffrage of the learned, as 
being the most comprehensive, methodical, and 
impartial history of philosophy ever composed. 
A very judicious and satisfactory abridgement 
of this work was published in 1791, 2 vols. 
4to, by the late Dr Enfield. — Saiii Onom. 
Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

BRUCKNER (John) a literary Lutheran 
divine. He was bora in the island of Cad- 
sand in 1726, and received his education at 
Leyden and Franeker, after whith he settled 
at Norwich, as pastor of the Walloon congre- 
gation in tliat city, where he died in 1801. 
Mr Bruckner was author of — 1 . ** 'riieorie du 
Systenie Animale,** which has been translated 
into English, under the title of “ A Philoso- 
phical Survey of the Animal Creation,” 1768 ; 
(in this work is some anticipation of the senti- 
ments evolved by Mr Malthus in his TCssay 
on Population 2. “ Criticism on the Diver- 
sions of Purley,” in which he discovers consi- 
derable knowledge of the various Gothic dia- 
lects, and asserts that the theory of conjunc- 
tion and preposition, so convincingly proved by 
Horne I'ooke, had been applied to the Hebrew 
and other dead languages by Schultens ; 3. 

“ llioughts on Public Worship,” in answer to 
Gilbert Wakefield on social worship. He 
also commenced a didactic poem in French 
verse on the principles of his “Theorie,” 
which he never completed. — Gent, Mag. 1804. 

BRUGNATELLI (Lewis) a chemist and 
physician, was bom at Pavia in 1761, and 
took bis doctor's degree there in 1784. He 
was soon after made demonstrator of chemis- 
try, and in 1787 succeeded to the chemical 
and medical professorships. He made several 
important discoveries, particularly in the va- 
rieties of combustion, and the properties of the 

S stric juice. He died in 1818, having pub- 
hed — 1. Bibliotheca Fisica d’Europe, i 
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20 vols. ; 2. Giomale di Fisica Chimica e 
Storia Natuntle, Svols. 4to; 3. Materia Me- 
dica : 4. Avarezamenti delle Medicina e Fi- 
sica, 20 vols. ; 5. Commentarie Medici ; 6. A 
General Pharmacopteia ; 7. Annali di Che- 
mica ; 8. Elements of Chemistry. 

BRUGUIKRES (John William) an emi- 
nent naturalist and physician of the eighteenth 
century, who was a native of Montpellier. 
He engaged in a voyage to the South Sea, and 
in the course of two years collected many un- 
known plants and formed a new genus ot rep- 
tiles, to which he gave the name of langutm. 
He then retired to Montpellier, and employed 
himself in his profession. He also undertook 
the worknig of a coal-mine, and finding some 
curious fossils he was induced to engage again 
in the study of natural history. He went to 
Paris, where he drew up the natural history 
of worms for the Encuclopadie Methodique. He 
also assisted Messrs Hauy, Lamarck, Olivier, 
Fourcroy, and Pelletier in the joun al of na- 
tural history, and published other works on 
that subject. In 1792 he made a voyage to 
the Levant with Mr. Olivier, for the purpose 
of making discoveries in natural history. They 
visited the Archipelago, Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the Ionian Isles ; 
and an account of their researches was pub- 
lished by Olivier at Paris, in 2 vols. -Ito, 
1 801-1 804. Bruguieres, whose health was bad 
during nearly the whole of their journey, died 
at Ancona, on their return, October 1st 1799. 
This naturalist was an associate of the Na- 
tional Institute. His memory has been ho- 
noured by giving the name of Bmguiera to a 
genus of jilants, which he discovered at Ma- 
dagascar. — Blog. Untv, 

BIlUHTi (Fill DI ni(’ Lewis Count de) son 
of the first minister of Augustus king of Po- 
land and Elector of Saxony. He was bom at 
Dresden in 1739. He studied at Leipsic and 
at Leyden, after which he visited the difterent 
courts of Flurope. On his return to Saxony he 
served in the army during the seven years’ war, 
and subsequently w'as employed in the politi- 
cal affairs of Poland ; but the last eight years 
of his life were spent on his estate of Pfoerten, 
in luxurious retirement. He gave sumptuous 
fetes, and had a theatre, for which he com- 
posed comedies himself, and sometimes ap- 
peared on tlie stage as a performer. His 
dramas were collected and published during 
his life, w’ith the title of “ Divertissements de 
J'heatre,” Dresden, 1785-90, 5 vols. 8vo. 
His w'orks display much spirit and comic hu- 
mour ; but his subjects are low, and his style 
is mean and negligent. He also translated 
the Alcibiades of Meissner, into French ; and 
wrote a “ Letter on Duelling,” Pfoerten, 
1786, Bvo, of which only a small number of 
copies was printed. He died suddenly at Ber- 
lin, January 30th, 1793, leaving behind him, 
in manuscript, some treatises on tactics. — Uiog, 
Unit). 

BIIUHL (John Maurice, Count de) of 
Martinskirchen, bom in Saxony in 1736, whs 
privy counsellor of the elector of Saxony, and 
his envoy at the court of Loudon. 'Phis no- 
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Klamaii distinguished himself by his researches 
relative to mechanicst as applied to the con* 
Btniction of time*pieces and the making of 
astronomical observations. He was the au- 
thor of many interesting memoirs, published 
in the Philosopliical Transactions, in the Trans- 
actions of the Academics of Petersburg and 
Berlin, iii the journal of Meissner, or printed 
separately. In 1796 he was much engaged in 
examining the various methods proposed for 
the discovery of the longitude at sea. — (Sre 
Bibliographic Astronomique de l^alande.) He 
resided many years in London, as Saxon am- 
bassador, and died there .January ilfSd, 1809. 
It appears, fiom Heineckeu’s “ Dictiunnaire des 
Artistes,” that this nobleman added to his other 
juirsuils that of engraving landscapes. — Biog. 
Univ, 

BKFMOY (Peter) a relebrnted French 
wiiter and a Jesuit, was born at Iloueii in 
1688. He commenced his noviciate at Paris 
in 1704, and finished liis studies at Caen ; in 
1722 he took the vows and became preceptor 
to the ])rince dc 'J'almont. He was also en- 
gaged as a writer in the Journal de IVevoux, 
until he underwent a temporary exile from 
I’aris, in consequence of being the editor of 
Father Margat s “ History of Tamerlane.” 
On his return he continued I'lie History of 
the Gallican Churdi,” and had nearly finislied 
the twelfth volume when he was seized by a 
paralytic stroke, w’hich earned him ofl'in 1742. 
ills principal work is the “ 'riieatrc <*es 
Cirecs,” in vols. 4to, which is mucli esteem- 
ed, althougli it incurred the displeasure of 
Voltaire, who was angry that the author did 
not sufficiently allow the superjority of the 
French theatre over the Greek. This work, 
which w’as highly praised by Warburton and 
other competent critics, has been translated 
into English by Mrs Lennox, assisted by Dr 
.Johnson and other eminent writers. His 
other w'orks are — “ La Vie de riinpcratice Eleo- 
nora,” and a “ History of the Revolutions of 
Spam,” wdiich was begun by father Orleans ; 

JVIiscellaneous Pieces” in prose and verse, 
4 vols, 12mo, 1741. His Latin poetry in this 
collection is formed on the model of Lucre- 
tius, and one piece on the passions has been 
commended for the elevation of its sentiments 
and its poetic beauties . — Moreru Nmiv, Diet, 
Hist. 

BRUN (Charles le) usually regarded as 
the first of the Fiench painters. He w’as bom 
at Paris in 1619, where his father, who was 
of Scottish extraction, was a sculptor of emi- 
nence. He discovered the bent of his genius 
in his earliest childhood, and was at a proper 
age placed wdth Vouot, whom he surprised by 
his rapid progress. His reputation for talent 
induced the chancellor Seguier to send him to 
Italy in 1642, where for six years he boarded 
with the celebrated Poussin. Here he copied 
the great masters, and made a particular study 
of tlie costume of different ages and nations, 
his accuracy in regard to which important de- 
partment subsequently obtained for him the 
name of tlie learned painter. In 1648 he re- 
turned to Paris, was received into the Aca- 

Bloc. Dict. — ^No. XXII. 
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demy of Painting, and rapidly took the lead 
these. He engaged in the loftiest branch of 
his art, that of historical and allegorical paint- 
ing, for which he was well fitted by cor- 
rectness of taste, force of expression, and ele- 
i vation of idea» He became first painter to the 
j king in 1662, and was ennobled ; he also en- 
joyed a high degree of the personal favour of 
I Louis XIV, who, while he was painting the 
I family of Darius at Fontainebleau, was accus- 
I tomed to come daily and see him work. He 
painted for Colbert the chapel and pavilion of 
Aurora at his seat at Sceaux, and obtained, 
by the influence of that minister, the general 
direction of all the royal works, and particu- 
larly that of Gobelins, where he liad lodgings 
with a considerable pension. He was also 
])iaced at the head of the Academy of Paint- 
ing, and procured the establishment of a new 
academy at Rome for the education of young 
French art'sts. In short, his comprehensive 
genius, embracing every thing in the fine arts, 
contributed much to the magnificence of the 
reign of l^uis. On the succession of Louvois 
to Colbert, as superintendant of the royal edi- 
fices, be discountenanced all the favourites of 
lus predecessor, and particularly Le Brim, to 
whom he opposed Miguard as a rival, and with 
extreme littleness of mind souglit to mortify 
him on all occasions, notwithstanding the on- 
tinned regard for him shown by the king. It 
is scarcely necessary to state, that this species 
of mortification has often proved fatal m France, 
as it did in the present instance, for too sensi- 
ble of these affronts, this great painter fell 
into a decline, and died in 1690 in his seve’^ty- 
first year. Le Brun suppoited the dignity of 
his station, both in his personal deportment 
I and manner of living, but exhibited a jealousy 
of kindred genius which w as very unworthy of 
him. IMien his formidable and gifted rival 
Le Sueur lay on bis death -bed, Le Ihun, who 
visited him, is said to have exclaimed on his 
departure, “that death was going to take a 
great thorn out of his foot.” For this un- 
feeling speech he vias rewarded with the 
report of having poisoned his rival. I’he most 
valued of his works are Alexander’s battles, 
the engravings of which have immortalized 
Audran; the penitent Magdalen, an excel- 
lent picture ; the carrying of the cross ; the 
crucifixion ; St John in the isle of Patnios, 
&c. Ills merits as a painter are greatness of 
conception, fine distribution, expiession, and 
elevation ; his failings a portion of national 
flutter and affectation, with some want of va- 
riety in attitude, and deficiency in colouring. 
He xiTote two works “ On Physiognomy,” 
and “ On the Passions,” tlie figures of which 
are well known models for drawing. — Argen- 
ville Vies des Pemtres, Pilkington. 

BR13NCK (Richard Francis Philip) 
a celebrated critic and classical scholar. lie. 
was a native of Strasbiirg, and was educated 
at Paris among the Jesuits, but became com- 
missary at war and receiver of finances, and it 
was only after having for some years been en- 
gaged in public affairs, tliat he began to culti- 
rate classical literature with that ardour and 
Z 
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f access which led to his future fame. lie Bet> 
tied at Strasburgh, and devoted all tlie time 
he could spare to the study of tlie Greek lan> 
guage. The first fruit of his application was 
the Greek Anthology, published at Strasburg 
in 177 C, 3 vols. 8vo. This was followed in 

1779 by selections from the works of ^schy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 2 vols. In 

1780 appeared his edition of Apollonius Rho- 
dius ; and in 1783 his Aristophanes, which is 
much superior to any preceding edition of that 
author. lie published in 1785 an edition of 
Virgil ; and in 1786 ajipeared the whole works 
of Sophocles, 2 vol". 4to, which is reckoned 
by some Ins chef d’muvre. The French Re- 
volution occasioned some interruption in the 
studies of tliis learned man, who entered with 
ardour into the schemes of national reform 
w hich took place, and became one of the first 
members of the popular association at Stras- 
burg. He however acted with moderation, 
and wras imprisoned at Besan^on during the 
ascendancy of Robespierre, on w hose death he 
was liberated. In 1791 Brunck found him- 
self unfortunately under the necessity of selling 
a portion of his library ; and in 1801 he w'as 
obliged to have recourse again to the same 
measure. The lohs of his books occasioned 
him much distress, and induced him to give up 
his Greek studies altogether. But he still oc- 
cupied himself •with the Latin poets ; and in 
1797 he published a superb edition of Terence. 
He also employed himself in preparing for the 
press the works of Plautus, but lie died while 
engaged in this undertaking, June 12tb 1803, 
aged seventy-three. — Iho;;-. Univ, 

BRUNELLESCHI (Piiilii*) the great re- 
storer of classical architecture in Italy. He 
W’as the son of a notary’ of Florence, where he 
was born in 1377. He w’as designed for his 
father’s employment, but bis own taste led him 
to prefer an occupation connected w’lth the 
fine ai'ts. He w”ds therefore placed w’ith a 
goldsmith, and he not only made himself ac- 
quainted with the ornamental branches of that 
business, but also learnt the art of clock -mak- 
ing, and subse(juently studied perspective, w’ith 
a view to become a sculptor. He then went 
to Rome to examine the monuments of anti- 
quity preserved in that city. Brunelleschi be- 
held with admiration tlie relics of ancient art, 
and especially the architectural structures of 
former times, of which he made ineasuiemeiits 
and drawings, and studied wdth all the eager- 
ness of genius their forms and proportions, till 
he had acquned a knowledge of the principles 
on which they were constructed. Returning 
to Florence he immortalized his name by the 
erection of the cupola of the cathedral church 
of Santa Maria del Fiore. Having given a plan 
for this dome, w'hich the ’architect of tlie build- 
ing Amolpho Lapi had left unattempted, Bru- 
nelleschi advised tlie magistrates of Florence to 
convoke an assembly of architects to give their 
opinions on the subject. This wras done, and 
after a diversity of schemes had been proposed, 
that of Brunelleschi was adopted, and he car- 
ried his design into execution, and produced a 
work which not only attracted general admira- 


tion, but also gained the highest applause from 
the famous Michael Angelo. Among his other 
works are the Pitti palace and the church of 
St Lorenzo at Florence, and the monastery of 
the Camaldules at Fiesole. He was also dis- 
tinguished as a military architect and engineer, 
hai’ing erected the fortress of Milan, two cita- 
dels at Pisa, and other fortifications in that 
part of Italy. He made a model of a magnifi- 
cent palace for his great patron tlie celebrated 
Cosmo de Medicis, which W’as much admired ; 
but he was not allowed to execute it on ac- 
count of the cxpence. He died in 1446. Bru- 
nelleschi educated several pupils of eminence 
incluchng Luca Fancelli, who after the death of 
his master completed the Pitti palace, w'hich 
he had left unfinished ; and I^eo Baptista Al- 
berti. He W’as a cultivator of Italian poetry, 
and some of his burlesque verses have been 
published with those of Bun hiello. — Tiraboi>- 
chu jy Argent) Ule Vies f/es Archit. 

BRUNNER (John Coxhad) a physician 
of the 17th century, w’ho distinguished himself 
by some anatomii al discoveries. 1 lo was born 
in Switzerland in 1053, and studkd at Stras- 
burg and at Paris, after which he visited Eng- 
land and Holland. He became jirofessor of 
medic ine at Heidelberg, and first physician to 
the elector palatine, by wdiom lie w’as created 
Baron de Brunn, inllammerstcin. He died at 
Manheim in 1727. Brunner w’as the author 
of several anatomical and physiological tracts, 
containing new observations, tlie most impor- 
tant of wliich relate to the pancreatic juice and 
the glandular system. — Moreri, halier, Bthl, 
Anatom, 

BRUNO (St.') founder of the Carthusian 
order of monks, and a saint of the Roman ca- 
lendar, W’as born at Cologne in 1030. He stu- 
died at Rheims, w'here he became regent of the 
public scliool, and W’as made a canon. Being 
disgusted by the tyranny of Manasses arch- 
bishop of Rheims, he at length quitted the 
place and rejiaired to the desert of C’hartreuse, 
w^here he founded the first house of his cele- 
brated order. He had inhabited this place six 
years w’hen pojie Urban II summoned him to 
Rome to assist him in governing the church, 
at the same time ofitring him the archbishopric 
of Reggio, whicli he refused. He soon after 
letired into Calabria, ami in aforest near Squil- 
lace louiidcd the second house of his oider. He 
died at La I’orre in 1101, and was canonized 
by Leo X in 1514, His own w’orks arc a 
“ Commentary on tlie Psalms and on St Paul's 
Epistles,” and twf* letters to bis Disciples, 
though many are attributed to him w Iii( h be- 
long to bis contemporary St Bruno of Segni. — 
Moreri, Mosheim Eccl. Hist, 

BRUNO (JoJinANo) an Italian writer, w'as 
boni at Nola in the kingdom of Naples, in the 
sixteenth century. Being fond of retirement 
he entered into a monastery of Dominicans, but 
the freedom of his opinions and censures on 
the irregularities of his fraternity, soon rendered 
[ it necessary for him to quit the order and his 
country, and he fled to Geneva, where the 
licence which he assumed soon gave offence to 
I Calvin and Beza, and he w’as again obliged to 
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floe. He escaped to Paris whore lie attracted 
notice by attacking the Aristotelian philosophy. 
According to some writers he visited England 
in the train of the French ambassador Castel- 
neau, and was introduced to queen Elizabeth. 
In 1689 he was at ITclmstadt, wdiere he was 
protected by the duke of Brunswick. His next 
residence was at Padua, where he taught his 
new doctrines \^"ith such boldness as to be ap- 
prehended by the inquisition at Venice. Eighty 
days were allowed him to retract his errors, 
but at the end of that time still maintaining 
them, he was burnt at the stake in 1 GOO. Tie 
TiTote several works, the priiicijial of which is 
entitled “ Spaccio della Bestia triomfante,’* 
or disjiatches from the triumphant beast. — 
Bruno was a man of singular anti paradoxical 
turn of mind, confident and inventive, but con- 
fused and fanciful in his notions, from which 
he appears not to have been, as asset ted, atheis- 
tical, but to have unsuccessfully aimed at an 
union of the atomic and emanati\e systems. 
He hints at many philosojdiical ojtinions by 
which others have obtained great celebrity, but 
his own merit consisted more in the exj»osition 
of ancient en-or than in the establibliment of 
any thing of his o^vn. Jlis resolute adherence 
to his princijdes, at tlie sacrifice of his life, 
gives him an honouiablc place in the large 
army of martyrs who have jtaid a similar 
penalty, without securing cither tlie honour or 
the title. — Moreri. 

BBU.NSFELS or BRUNFET.SIU.S (Ohio) 
a German ]diysician, who may be ranked among 
the restorers of botanical science in the six- 
teenth century. He was first a C^artliusiaii 
monk, hut becxnning a convert to Lutlierunism, 
he quitted the cowl to preach among the Pro- 
testants. Afterwards he was regent of the 
public school at Strashurg, aud he Iike^^ise stu- 
died plij^ic and took the degree of INIU. at 
Basil m 1530. Being invited to Berne to take 
the office of public physician, he continued 
there till his death in 153 1. Brunsfcls wrote 
several treatises on medical botany, chiefly com- 
pilations from the ancients ; but his most iin • 
portaiit work is a collection of engraved figures 
of plants in 3 vols. folio, Strashurg, 1 537", hich 
is more copious and accurate than any ^nIucIi 
preceded it. He also published “ Catalogus 
illustrium JMedicoruin,” Strasb. 1530, 4to. — 
Aikm's Ct. 

BRUNSWICK (Ferdinand Duke of) a 
celebrated general in the seven years’ war in 
Germany. He was bom in 1 7 ? 1 , and was the 
son of Ferdinand Albert Duke of Brunsr^ick 
Wolfenbuttel. He travelled in Holland, France, 
and Italy, and returning home in 1740, entered 
into the service of the King of Prussia. Though 
so young he distinguished himself by his cou- 
rage and conduct on several occasions in the 
Silesian war. He was employed after the rup- 
ture of the convention of Closterseven by 
George If, who gave him the command of the 
English and Hanoverian forces destined to act 
against the French. He soon displayed his 
great abilities, driving tlie enemy beyond the 
Ubine, and by a daring and dexterous manmu- 
vre overcoming their army at Crevelt, Soon 
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after lie gained the famous victory’ of Minden, 
memorable for the dispute he had with Lord 
George Sackville who commanded the British 
cavalry. In 1762 Ferdinand drove the French 
out of the territory of Hesse ; and in the fol- 
lowing year peace terminated his military ca- 
reer. He then retired to Bmnswick, and de- 
voted the remaining part of his life to Free- 
masonry. His death took place July 3, 179^, 
— Biog, Unw. 

BRUNSWICK LUNENBURG (Ciiarlfs 
W iLEiAw Ferdinand, Duke of) nephew of 
the preceding, was bom at Brunswick in 1735. 
He studied the art of war under his uncle and 
the great king of Prussia, and when only twenty 
two distinguished himself at the battle of Has- 
tenback. He served with reputation in the 
wars between Liigland and France under his 
uncle. \\ hen peace took idacc he tiavelled to 
France and Italy, and brought with him on 
his leturii the singer Naidini, wdiose talents 
he handsomely rew^arded. Ilf' was employed 
in a military capacity by the king of Piussiii in 
1770 and 1771 , and in 1778 tliew'ar concern- 
ing the succession of Bavaria gave him an op- 
portunity of adding to liis renown. He suc- 
ceeded to the government of the dutchy of 
Brunswick on the death of his father in 1780 ; 
and for some years he occupied himself in at- 
tending to tlie internal affiurs of his dominions, 
aiid in juomoting the j>rospcrity of the subjects 
and the iinjirovcment of Iiti'iatiire. In 1787 
his memorable campaign iii I lolland took ]»Iace 
in which by the boldness and decision of lus 
coTului t he quelled tlie distui hances w hich had 
taken place in tliat countr}', and for a time es- 
tablished the i>rcponderauco of JVussia in the 
affidirs of Eurojie, I'lio succeeding revOiUtion 
in France furnished fresh employment for the 
Duke of Brunsw’ii k, wdio in 1 7 92 w’as appointed 
to tlie command of the Prussian and Austrian 
forces destined to act against France, with a 
view’ to liberate Louis X\ 1, then a jirisoncr at 
Pans, The leMilt of this expedition w’as ex- 
tremely unfortunate, and the duke at length 
resigned Ins command of the combined at my in 
the beginning of 17 91, and retired to Bruiis- 
w’lck. In 1806 he again took arms against 
France, and commanded the I’russians at tlie 
battle of Amerstadt, where he received aw’ouna 
in the head, of which he died at Altona, No- 
vember 10, 1806, and w’as inleired at Otten- 
seu. This prince marned in 1764 the piincess 
Augusta of El- gland, by whom he had three 
sons and four daughters. The untow'ard fate 
of two of w’hom(his eldest son and successor, 
also killed in the late war, and his daughter 
Caroline Queen of England) form a portion 
rather of histoiy than of biography. — liwg, 
Univ . — Biu'nsw i(‘k-()i:t s (Frederick Aut^s- 
tusDuke of) younger brother of the preceding, 
bom in 1741 at Biunswick. Although from his 
rank destined, as a matter of course, to a mili- 
tary rather than a literary life, he had yet a strong 
turn for the bdles lettrrs, and attained to no 
small proficiency both in the arts and sciences. 
As a general officer in the service of Pinsgi^ ho 
distinguished himself on several occasions, 
while his literary acquirements are evinced by 
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Tarious productions, which, thougli printed and 
circulated among his private friends, were never 
actually published. They consist of ** Critical 
Kemarks on the character and actions of Alex* 
ander the Great,*’ which have appeared in an 
English dress ; a “ Treatise on Great Men ;** 
** The thoughts of a Cosmopo'ite on Air Bal- 
loons “ Military Instructions,” for his regi- 
ment ; ** A Discourse on taking the oath j 

Considerations on the grandeur, &c. of An- 
cient Rome An amusing Historical, Poli- ' 
tical, and Literary Jounial j” and a ** History 
of the Military Life of Prince Fiederick diigus- 
tus of Brunswick Lunenburg.” With the ex- 
ception of the last work, whicli is contained in 
a 4to volume, all the rest are printed in 8vo. 
His highness was an honorary member of the 
Berlin academy of sciences. In 1792 he suc- 
ceeded to the principality of Brunswick Otds, 
and died in 180.3 at Weimar . — Kotnu Diet, 
Hist. — WiLT.iAM Adolphus, anothei brother, 
also belonged to the academy at Berlin. He 
published a translation of Sallust, a chscouT^e 
on war, and a poem on the coiKjuest of Mexico, 
in French. He served in tlie armies of the 
king of Prussia, and died of a fever in 1771, 
W'hen about to join the Russian army against 
the 'I urks. — Ibul. 

BRUNrON (Mary) was the daughter of 
Colonel 7'homas Balfour, and was boni in the 
island of Barra in Orkney in 1778. In her 
twentieth year she married Dr Alexander 
Brunlon, minister at Bolton, near Haddington, | 
afterwards at Edinburgh. Slie xvas the author- i 
ess of ** Discipline” and ** Self-Control,” two , 
very successful novels of the same religious 
class. She died in 1818, leaving Emmeline a ' 
tale, and other pieces, which were published 
by Dr Brunton, with a biographical sketch of 
the authoress. — L»/e hif Dr Brunton. \ 

BRCSANTINl* (Count Vincent) an Ita- 
lian poet of the sixteenth century, of an ancient 
and noble family of Ferraia. Ho is knowm as 
the author of a poem entitled ** Angelica Ina- 
morata,” Venice, 1.350, 4to, whicli is a coiiti- 1 
nuation of the Oilando Funoso of Ariosto. He 


naniicL Hence he proceeded through Fianc^» 
England, Spain, and Germany, and became in 
1.374 historiographer to Stephen Battori, king 
of Poland, transferring on that prince’s decease 
his services to tlie Emperor Rodolph II, in the 
same capacity. lie was deeply versed in clas- 
sical as w'cll as general literature, and the pu- 
rity and eleganc*e of his Latin compositions have 
been universally admired. His principal works 
are “ Florentinae Historia; Lib. VIII priores,” a 
work never finished, and which the Medici fa- 
mily took such pains to suppress that it is now 
become very rare. It brings down the hi.story 
of Florence to the death of Lorenzo the magni- 
ficent, and was printed at Lyons in 4to. 1.362. 
“ A History of Hungary,” “ De Instauratione 
Itali.v,” Critical Annotations on the Works 
of Cicero, Horace, and Julius C,Tsar,” a vo- 
lume of lAtin letters, reprinted at Berlin in 
8vo. 1698, and an elegant histori(al treatise 
on the origin and early liistory of Venice, 
comprise the sum of his other woiks. He died 
at Prague in 1.394. — Nonv. Diet. Hist. 

BRUTES (Li ( lus Junius ) the father and 
. founder of the Roman Republic, was tlie son 
I of the patiieian Marcus Junius, married to the 
' daughter of Tanjuinius Superbus. 'I'lie latter 
I eauaing his son-in-law to be assassinated toge- 
ther With tlie eldest of hi» sons, Brutus es- 
caped by counterfeiting idiotism, and was 
brouglit up among tlie children of I'arquin, 
who made lain a subject of their sjiort ; and 
hence, it is asserted, the name of Brutus. It 
was not until the tiagical death of Lucrothi 
that his lofty and patiiotic spirit broke forth 
from its concealment. On tliat memorable oc- 
casion he drew tlie bloody poignard fiom lier 
bosom, and sweaiing an eternal enmity to the 
house of Taniuin, and a resolution never to .suf- 
fer that or any other family to reign in Rome, 
engaged all the kindred of Lucreliain the same 
oath, Regaid(‘d as one divinely inspiied, tlio 
senate and jieoplo followed liis counsels, the 
gates were shut, the regal power abolished, 
and a republican government being adopted, 
Brutus and Collatiiius the husband of Lucietia 


also wrote another poetical work, entithd '‘Le were created the first consuls. This great 
Cento Novelle di Vincenzo Brusantim dette in j event happened B.C. .306. The infant repub- 
ottava rima,” 1.3,34, 4to. He is supposed to he, however, had a pow’eiful faction to contend 
have died of a contagious disease about 1570,— w’lth, and a conspiracy w'as formed for the res- 
Biog. Univ, toratiou of the regal goveniinent, in wliidi two 

BRUSONIUS (L. DoaiiTius) the author of of the sons of Brutus himself, and thiee of the 
a curious and scarce work entitled “ Facctia- nepliews of Collatiiius, w’cre engaged. The 
rum exemplorumque Lihii VII,” Romai, jilot being discovered to P. Valerius by a slave, 
1618, folio. It has been reprinted under Uie he apprehended the chief conspirators, and 
title of Speculum Mundi, but all the editions brought them before the consular tribunal, 
except the first are mutilated. The price of a The peo})le, affected by the sight of the sons of 
copy of the Roman edition in Longman and their deliverer standing before them bound as 
Co.’s Catalogue for 1 820, was thirty-six pounds, criminals, exclaimed on their conviction, “ Ba- 
Diet, Hist. nish them! banish them !” Brutus, how'ever, 

BRUTO (John Michael) an eminent xvri- sellable of the necessity of great example and 
ter in the sixteenth century, bom at A^enicein rigid justice in circumstances so dangerous, 
1.518. The cause which drove him early in with a firm and steady countenance ordered the 
life from the city of his birth has never been lictors to execute the sentence of the law, and 
satisfactorily ascertained, but in the course of firmly looked on until they were stripped, 
Ills wanderings he is known to have traversed beaten with rods, and beheaded ; after which 
the whole of Italy, stopping occasionally at he descended from the tribunal to indulge the 
1 lorence, Lucca, and Padua, in which latter feelings of a parent. Collatinus displayed less 
city he obtained the friendship of Lasaro Buo- strength of mind, and would have saved liis 
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kindred by tampering with the evidence ; on 
which a tumult arose, wliich induced Brutus 
once more to ascend the tribunal, and commit 
the fate of the remaining conspirators to the 
determination of the Roman people, who con- 
demned them, and they were executed accord- 
ingly. Collatinus being subsequently accused 
by Brutus of wertkncss, was set aside and re^ 
tired to Laviuium, where be lived to an ad- 
vanced age in tranquillity. On this superces- 
sion Brutus immediately convoked the people 
to the election of a new consul, when tliey chose 
1\ Valerius, afterwards named Poplicola. Dur- 
ing this second consulship the Tarquins and 
their followeis, loined by the ])eoj)le of Veii, 
marched in hostile array towards Rome, and 
were met by the two consuls at the head of 
the Roman forces, Brutus commanding the ca- 
valry and Valenus the infantry. On the aji- 
proach of the armies, Aruns, the son of Tai- 
quin, descrying Brutus attended by the Ik. tors, 
furiously sjmrred on his horse to encounter him. 
1'he latter met him w’ith equal animosity, and 
the consequence was, that neglecting all de- 
fence, they transfixed each other witli their 
spears and fell dead from their horses. The 
victory remaining w ith the i ejiublic, A'alerius 
brought the body of his colleague W'lth gieat 
funeral pomp to Rome, where it was ivceived 
VMth the highest honours, and the Roman ma- 
trons reganiingBrutus as their peculiar avenger, 
mourned for him a year. In some of tlie fore- 
going paiticulars Dionisius, Liv), and J’lu- 
tarch differ from eac h other ; but all agree in 
the conduct of Brutus towards liis sons, an ac- 
tion which has been both highly praised and as 
freely censured. The difli'rence of modern 
manners may account for a portion of the disap- 
probation of the mode of this < elebrated in- 
um])h of public over private feelings ; but in 
respect to its principle it would be difficult to 
understand any system of morals by wliuli the 
sacrifice of parental affection to the preservation 
of the state can be held blameable, and it is 
evident from the weakness of Collatiims, what 
would have been the consequence of less stern- 
ness of patriotism in Brutus. At all events, 
the founder of the Roman leiniblic cannot be 
very consistently condemned, while modern ca- 
suistry has found much excuse for the deatlis of 
Don Cai los of Spain and of Alexis of Uiiasia,for 
offences much more equivocal, and to avoid 
consequences by no means so immediate and 
obvious. — Livy, Dion. llal. Plutarch. 

BRUrUS (Maucus .Tumus) an illustrious 
Roman, claiming to be a descendant of tlie 
first Brutus, and certainly a participator of his 
spirit. He was the son of a senator of the 
same name, of the party of Marius, wdio was 
put to death by Pompey at the siege of IMu- 
tina. His mother w’as Servilia, tlie sister of 
Cato ; but wdio dishonoured the relationship 
by an adulterous intrigue with Julius Ciesar, 
which connexion gave rise to an opinion that* 
the latter was the real father of Marcus. The 
education of Brutus was liberal, he assiduously 
learned the language and studied the philoso- 
phy of Greece, adopting the system of the old 
academy of Platoiiists, one of the masters of 
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which he kept in his house. He even succeas- 
fully transferred the language and principles of 
that sect into tlie Roman tongue ; and w'as an 
accomplished and powerful orator both at the 
bar and before public assemblies. When young 
he accompanied Cato in his expedition to Cy- 
prus, and after a while married his daughter 
Portia. Adopting the principles and policy 
of his father-m-law, he passed over the con- 
duct of Pompey to his father and joined his 
parly. Caesar being informed of his presence 
in the battle of Pharsalia, gave strict orders to 
save his life ; and on his escape after tliat con- 
test to Larissa, received his letter of surrender 
with great joy and satisfaction at his safety. He 
W’as immediately received into favour, and 
Cassius and others were spared at his inlei ces- 
sion. He was even trusted with tlie govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul, and afterwards nomi- 
nated proitor of Rome. These favours excited 
in Brutus great jiersonal attachment to CVsar ; 
jmt his republican spirit could not be soothed 
into an acquit'scence in the evident design of 
Antony and otlier tools, to change the dictatoi- 
ship into an avowed sovereignty over the law 
and constitution. 'I’bis disposition was assidu- 
ou**ly ke])t alive by his friend (,'assius, the hus- 
band of Ills Sister, wlio cnqilo^ed all Ins art 
and iiiffiietice to rouse his patnolism into ac- 
tion. He caused the name of his jiresimed 
gieat ancestor to be frequently sounded in Ins 
ears, and made known to him the expectation 
of the Romans, that lie w’ould assume, as an 
hereditary office, the task of delivering them 
from a tyrant. At length, overcome by these 
inducements, hcagiced to head a conspiracy 
against the life of Ca'sar, and the weight of his 
charatter induced many othei men of eminence 
to |oiii in that great enterprise, which was car- 
ried into execution B.C. 3‘b It is said that 
when Ciesar perceived the drawn dagger of 
Biutus, he immediately w'iap])ed his head in his 
robe, and resigned hiniselt to hia fate. 'I'lie re- 
luctance of Buitus to shed more blood than he 
ileemed absolutely necessary, saved the life of 
Antony, wdioin some of bis less scrujmlous as- 
sociates w'ould have sacriticed, and the event 
showed the impolicy of the forbearance. A si- 
milar confidence in the justice of his cause, in- 
duced Brutus, W'lth singular candour of temjier, 
to allow a jumipous solemnization of the funeral 
of Ca*sar, and aj'ublic reading of Ins will. This 
testament contained bequests to the Roman 
people, wrhich Antony enlarged and exaggeiated 
us he pleased, and so artfully did the latter 
manage the occasion thus magnanimously ac- 
corded him, that he excited in the people the 
highest reverence for the memory of Caesar, 
and tlie utmost detestation of those who slew 
him. Die rapid consequence w’as a necessity 
cm the part of Brutus and his friends to retire 
to Aiitium, and subsequently, wnth his heroic 
wife Portia, he sailed to Athens, whence he 
sent agents into Macedonia, w Inch province was 
gained over to the republican party, as well as 
the army stationed there. In the mean time 
Octavius, who had become master of Rome, 
pronounced the condemnation of all who had 
been concerned in the death of hi* adopiBd fk* 
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tiicr ; and llie name of Brutus being first called, 
M lien die people heard him cited as a culprit 
they discovered great emotion, and many emi- 
nent persons slied tears. The triumvirate soon 
after being settled, his name, with that of Cas- 
sius, headed the bloody roll of proscription. 1‘lie 
two leaders were however by this time at the 
head of armies, and Brutus marching into Asia, 
effected a junction with Cassius at Smynia. 
His noble disposition and humanity were con- 
spicuously displayed at the siege of Xanthus; 
as also in his celebrated quarrel with Cassius, 
caused by the lofty integrity of his character, 
which would allow him neither to practise him- 
self, nor coiimvo at m others, tluise violations 
of rectitude which all war, but es])ecially civil 
war, renders next to unavoidable. Antony and 
Octavius having now ])asscd into Macedonia, 
Brutus and Cassius marchetl to the straits of 
the IJellespoiit, to cross over and meet them. 
Here it was, that according to Plutarch, Bru- 
tus saw a flightful sjiettre, which addressed 
lum as his evil genius who would meet him at 
l^hilippi. U'liis hiiicied spectre, if not a fabri- 
cated story, was doubtless the illusion of a trou- 
bled imagination, under the influence of great 
mental and bodily fatigue. Plutarch also re- 
lates, that j:rc\ious to tlic battle of i’lulippi, 
Brutus, in answer to an enquiry by Cassius, de- 
clared his intention to follow the example of 
Cato in the event of defeat, in whicJi resolu- 
tion his friend clieei fully concurred. 'J’hefate 
of the battle has already been given in the ar- 
ticles Augustus and An i on\ . Jleturning from 
the pursuit of the troops of Octavius, l^rulus ' 
shed many teai’s on beholding the body of Cas- f 
sms , and now left sole commander oi a mini- j 
nous army, he was obliged to make sacrifices in 
the slaughter of the slaves, and a promise of 
tlie plunder of Thessaloiiica, whith must have 
proved highly afflicting to a soul like tliat of 
Jlrutus. 'fhe events of the second battle of 
Phili])})i It is uniicjcessary to detail ; escaping 
with a few attendants to a retired valley en- 
compassed with rocks, Brutus jiassed a mourn- 
ful and anxious night. Perceiving in tlie mom- j 
ing tliat he was surrounded by tin* enemy, he 
conjured some of his domestics to disjiatch him, 
and on their refusal he dismissed them to pio- 
vide for their own safety, and applied to Stiato 
an Epirote, his former fellow-student. 'I’liis 
person also persisted in a denial, until he lieard 
him call on cue of his slaves to jierform the 
fatal office. Tiie generous Greek then ex- 
claimed, “ Forbid it, Gods, that it should ever 
be said that Brutus ched by the hand of a 
slave for want of a friend !” and covering his 
face with his left hand, he presented liis sword 
with his right, on w’hich Brutus threw liimself 
with so much violence that it passed through 
his body, and he instantly expired. Thus pe- 
rished, in the forty- third year of his age, one of 
the most spotless characters in Homan liis- 
tory ; for to the generosity, humanity, recti- 
tude, and well-principled virtue of Biutus, all 
parties have borne witness ; and never has a 
doubt been entertained of the purity of 
the motives wdiich led to the memorable part 
he pcif'.»rmed in the death of Cmsar* Modern 
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casuistry indeed has demurred as to the merits 
of this act, but every man must be tiied on the 
principles of bis age, education, and country, 
anil not upon those of a religion wliich lias not 
begun to exist. In Iiis own estimation lie sa- 
crificed an inferior to a superior claim, and in 
practising tyrannicide pcrfoimed what had ever 
been considered a Uoman duty. U lias been 
asserted tliat he erred in supposing the re- 
public could be preseived: so it tunird out, 
but then he eircd with many of the most illus- 
trious of his countrymen ; and what friends of 
an ancient form of govemnieiit are ra])idly con- 
vinced on this point { No man in fact seems to 
hai’e cultivated ail that he deemed virtuous 
moie ardently and assiduously than Marcus 
Brutus ; ami if this he not virtue, in what does 
it consist? Debased as they soon became, his 
memory was clierislied as long as a spuik of 
public spirit remained among tlie Homans, and 
to tins day the names of Brutus and liberty arc 
inseparably connected. Octavius meanly in- 
sisted upon having the head of this great man to 
place at the foot of Csvsai’s statue, wliicli how- 
ever it never iTached ; from motives of super- 
stition being thrown oveiboard in a storm. Jlis 
remains, with this exception, were honourably 
burnt by Antony, and the ashes sent in an urn 
to his mother Seivilia. — Plutarch, Ihiiv, liihl. 

BIll^YEIlE (John dl ia) an eminent 
French writer, was born in Id-K), at a village of 
the Isle of France, I fe purchased the post of 
treasurei at (/.leii, hut was removed by the pa- 
tronage of J'>ossui‘t, anil placed about tlie jier- 
son of the Duke of Burgunilv, whom he in- 
sti acted in history , for which he was remunerated 
with a pension of one thousand crowns per an- 
I num. 1 le jiassed the rest of his life as a cour- 
tier and man of letters, univer>ally admired for 
his philosopliii'al disposition, literary talents, 
and amiable temper and manners. In be 
wns elected one of the members of the French 
academy at the cxjiress reconimendation of 
Louis XIW He died in 1696, being carried oft* 
by an apojilectic fit, in the fifty -seventh year of 
lJl^ age. Few works liave been more popular 
than Bruyere’s “ Characters of 'I'lieopbrastus, 
translated from the Greek, with the Manners 
of the present Age,” first published in 1687. 
** Its rapid, concise, and nervous style,” says 
Vollaiie, “ stiuck the public at first, and the 
allusions to living jiersons w’hich are crow’ded 
in every page, completed its success.” Bruy ere 
shared w iih Moliere in tlie correction of more 
follies and indecorums, than perliaps w*as ever 
eff’ected by professed moralists, either ancient 
or modern. He is sometimes rather affectedly 
sententious, and it has been observed that he 
has borrowed nearly all the maxims of Publius 
Syrus. Besides tins admired work, which as 
usual produced many bad imitations, and the 
profits of winch be gave to form part of the fu- 
ture fortune of a little girl, the daughter of his 
bookseller, he left behind him “ Dialogues on 
Quietism,” which were pul in order by Dupin, 
and printed in 1699. The best editions of his 
Characters are those of Amsterdam and 
Paris 174l,<ivols. IVmo, and that of I76o, 
one vol. Ito. — Now, Diet, Ihsu 
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Cliriti ; h« endeavoured to prove tlie antiquity 
and authenticity of the poem ascribed to Row- 
ley ; and he wrote a book to show that the 
city of Troy was a nonentity, and the war 
between the Greeks and Trojans a pure fiction 
of Homer. He edited the first volume of the 
selection of ancient gems from the Marlbo- 
rough cabinet ; and published a treatise on 
the truth of Christianity, and several other | 
works. He bequeathed his library to the col- 
lege at Cambridge where he was educated, 
and left considerable sums to be applied to 
charitable purposes. — Chalmers* JUog, Diet, 
Nichols* Lit. Artec, of iQth CenU 

BRYDONE (Patrick) an admired and 
popular English traveller, was bom in Scot- 
land in 1741. After receiving a liberal edu- 
cation he went abroad as travelling tutor or 
companion with Mr. Beckford, and some other 
gentlemen ; and on his return published his 
admired " Travels into Sicily and Malta,’* of 
which work a second edition in 2 vols. 8vo, 
was published in 1790. Urbanity of style, vi- 
vacity of remark, and brilliancy of description, 
contributed to render this production very po- 
pular, and it also procured its author admis- 
sion into the Royal Society. Some remarks 
and raillery on the subject of Etna, which mi- 
litated against the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion however, offended many religious persons, 
but did not ])reveiit IMr. Brydone from receiv- 
ing the appointment of comptroller of the 
stamp-office, w’hich he held to his death in 
1819. Besides his “Tour,” he was the au- 
thor of several able papers in the “ Pliiloso- 
phical Transactions.” — Geni. Mag, 

BRYENNIUS (Manuil) an early musical 
author and composer, who published a trea- 
tise on harmonics about the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, under the elder Palaeo- 
logus. Ur Wallis collected and published his 
works in folio in 1699, with a Latin transla- 
tion of the tract above raentioaed. — hwg. Diet, 
of Mns. 

BRYENNIUS (Nicephorus) the son of 
a Macedonian chieftain, bom at Oiestia in tliat 
country, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tuiy. Alexius Comnenus having reduced an 
insurrection in wdiich the father w'^as corcemed, 
was so pleased w'ith the son that he united 
him to Ids daughter Anna, and on his own 
succession to the throne raised him to the rank 
of Cxsar, without however nominating him as 
his successor in the empire. On the death of 
Alexius, the princess and her mother Irene 
formed a plot which had for its object his ele- 
vation to the diadem, but either his conscience 
or his fears prevented his concurrence. He 
was fond of literature, and had commenced a 
history of the Comneni family, but Jived only 
to complete four books, containing the reigns of 
Isaac and his three immediate successors, and 
ending with the expedition of Botoniates 
against Meissen. A Latin translation of this 
work was published at Paris in 1061 by Fa- 
ther Poussines, a learned Jesuit, and reprinted 
by Du Cange in 1670, with valuable annota- 
tions. Bryennius died in 1 137 at the siege of 
Antioch. — Noui, Diet, Hist, 
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BUACHE (Philip) a native of Paris, who 
distinguished himself when young by a t.iBte 
for drawing; and having afterwards studied 
geography under Delisle, lie attained much 
eminence as an hydrographer. A depdt of 
charts, plans, and marine journals having been 
established at Paris about 1721, Buache was 
employed to class and arrange them, and he 
continued seventeen years attached to that offi- 
cial department. In 1729 he was nominated 
first geographer to the king, and the place of 
geographer to the Academy of Sciences was 
created in his favour. lie died January 27th, 
1775, aged seventy -four. IIis principal works 
are “ Considerations sur les Uecouvertes au 
Nord de la Grande Mer,” 1753, 3 parts, 4to; 
“ Memoire sur la Comete de 1531, 1607, 
1682,” 4to. ; “ Atlas Physique,” 1754, He 
also published many excellent charts, and se- 
veral papers in the memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences. — Nouv, Dirt. Hist. Biog. Unir. 

BUAT NANCAY (Lewis Gabrhl du) 
count de Nanyay, an eminent dqilomatist of 
the last century, bom of a noble family in Nor- 
mandy in 1732. He was employed on seve- 
ral missions to the German courts, but found 
leisure amidst all the bustle of politics, to de- 
dicate a considerable portion of his time to 
ihe study of anti<{uities; the fruits of which af- 
terwards appeared m his ** History of tlie An- 
cient Nations of Europe,” in twelve duodecimo 
volumes ; a work on the “ History of Ger- 
many,” ill two folio volumes ; and another in 
4 vols. 8vo, on the “ Ancient Government of 
France, Germany, and Italy.” He published 
besides two political treatises entitled “Maxims 
of Monarchical Government,” in 4 vols. 8vo, 
and “ A Picture of the Government of Ger- 
many,” 1 2mo, and is the author of a tragedy 
called “ Charlemagne,” His death took place 
in 1787. — Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

' BUC (George) an English antiquary and 
historian of some eminence. He was a native 
of Lincolnsliire, and was descended of a family, 
one of the heads of which was a favourite of 
Richard 111. George Buc became a gentle- 
man of the privy chamber to James J, who 
made him a knight and master of the revels. 
He is chiefly known as the author of the “ Life 
of Richard HI,” in five books, in which, in- 
fluenced probably by hereditary attachment, 
he has endeavoured to vindicate the character 
of that prince against the supposed misrepre- 
sentations of preceding writers, — a work dis- 
playing more zeal than judgment, and more re- 
sembling a panegyric than a history. A new 
edition of this piece of biography was more re- 
cently publishea by Charles Yamold, Esq. The 
title of Sir G. Buc to the authorship of this 
work is denied by Malone, who ascribes it to 
his son ; but Ritson asserts the claims of the 
father. He also wTote “ I’lie Third Univer- 
sity of England ; or a Treatise of the Founda- 
tions of all the Colleges, Ancient Schools ol 
Privilege, and of Houses of Learning and Li- 
beral Arts, within and about the most famous 
Citie of London.” The purpose of this curi- 
ous work, written in 1622, was to show thal 
all the arts and sciences weie taught in ths 
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metropolis ; an interesting speculation at tlie tion to Paris, where however he allowed him 
present period, when, after a lapse of two cen- to remain for two years only. It was probably 
turies, the project of a metropolitan university necessity that soon after induced him to enli^ 

is about to be carried into execution. Buc as a common soldier in the troops brought from 
also wrote poetry, and a treatise of "The France by the Duke of Albany. He soon how- 
Art of Revels.” — Biog, Brit, Ritson*s Bib, ever released himself from this uncongenial 
Poet. line of life, and repaired to St Andrew’s, where 

BUCER (Martin) an eminent reformer, he attended the logical lectures of John Major, 
was bom in 1491 at Schelestadt in Alsace, whom he accompanied into France ; where, af- 
and at seven years old took the habit in the ter struggling some time longer with penury, 
order of St Dominic. With the leave of the he obtained the professorship of grammar at St 
prior of his convent, he went to Heidelberg to Barbe. From this situation he was taken as a 
study logic and philosophy, but there meeting tutor or com]; anion by the earl of Cassilis, w'ith 
with Luther, in consequence of holding some whom he lived five years, during which time 
conferences with him and reading his works, he translated Linacre’s Grammar from English 
he came over to the Protestant party. He is into Latin. Retiring with the carl to Scotland, 
considered as one of tlie first authors of the he obtained the notice of James V, who ap- 
Reformation at Strasburg, w'here he was mi- pointed him tutor to his natural son, afterwards 
nister and theological professor for twenty the famous regent earl of Murray. About this 
years. He took great pains to reconcile the time he began his sa the against the monks, by 
disputes of Zuingle and Luther concerning the a poem entitled " Somnium,” which was fol- 
eucharist, but the medium opinion which he lowed by another of a similar tendency, which, 
adopted, as usual, satisfied neither party. He although written at the king’s command, by its 
assisted at many conferences concerning reli- wit and severity exposed him to the redoubta- 
gion, and went to Augsburgh in 1.548 to sign ble vengeance of the clergy. Deserted by James 
the agreement between the I'rotestants and in the conflict, he was imprisoned for heresy ; 
Papists, called the " Interim,” which exposed but fortunately contriving to escape, he with- 
liim to so many hardsliips and difficulties, that drew to Pans and subsequently to Bourdeaux, 
Ciaiimcr, archbishop of Canterbur}^ invited where he taught three years uiitler the patronage 
him to England, where his fame had already ofGovea, a learned Portuguese, who presided in 
preceded him. 'I’he imitation was readily ac* that university. During this interval he com- 
cepted, and he became professor of theology posed his tragedies of " BBj)ti»tes and Jep- 
in the university of Cambridge, where he died thes,”andhis translations of the "Medea” and 
in la51. In the reign of queen Mary his " Alcestes” of Eurijudes. In 1.543 he quitted 
body was taken up and burnt, but his monu- Bourdeaux on account of the pestilence, and 
ment was restored by Elizabeth. His first became for aw^hile domestic tutor to the cele- 
wife w’as a reformed nun, by wliom he had brated Montaigne, who records the fact in '’is 
thirteen children. He was a man of great essays. In 1 5 14 he w^ent to Paris, and for some 
learning, and his works are numerous. J'lie time taught in the college of Bourbon, but in 
temper of this reformer was like tliat of Me- 1547 was induced to accompany his friend Go- 
lancthon, mild and forbearing. — Bayle, Mos^ vea to Portugal, on that professor being called 
heim. home to superintend the university of Coimbra. 

BUCHAN (Wilmam) a ScottLh physi- He had not been there a year before Govea 
cian, and the author of a very jiopular manual died, and the freedom of his opinions giving 
of domestic medicine. He was educated at offence, he was thrown into prison, where be 
Edinburgh, and after finisliing his studios be- began his translations of the Psalms into Latin 
came physician to the Foundling Jlosjutal at %’erse. He not only however obtained his li- 
Ack worth ill Yorkshire. On the dissolution berty in 1.551, but a small pension, and soon 
of that institution he went to Edinburgh, after embarked for England ; the unsettled 
whence he subsequently removed to London, state of which, under Edward VI, induced him 
and for many years practised lus profession again to visit Paris, wdiere be spent four years 
witli considerable reputation. His well-known as tutor to the son of the Marshal de Brissac. 
work on " Domestic IMedicine” was first In 1.560 he returned to Scotland, where he 
publislied at Edinburgli in 1770 ; and Srael- ojienly embraced protestantism, yet Rras well 
lie, the printer and publisher, is said to have received at court, and assisted the queen in 
written it, from materials furnished by Buchan, her studies. He w’as also employed in regu- 
wlio w-as at that time incapable of such a lite- lating the universities, and was made principal 
rary effort. Dr Buchan died in 1805 at an of St Leonard’s college, St Andrew’^s. He even 
advanced age, having towards the close of his obtained a pension from Mary, wliich did not 
life published two medical tracts for popular prevent him from connecting himself with the 
use. — Gent, Mag, Kerr's Memoirs of William party of his former pupil Murray. Though a 
Smellie, layman, he was made m 1547 moderator 

BUCHANAN (George) an eminent poet of the general assembly, whicli appointed him 
and historian, and one of the great masters of preceptor to James ^'I, who acquired under his 
modem Latinity, was bom in the shire of Dum- tuition the scholastic knowledge on which he 
barton in Scotland in 1506. His parents were so much prided himself. How far this line of 
of a respectable family but indigent, and he acquirement was judicious may be doubted ; 
owed his education to an uncle, who, strack with but it is said that Buchanan, on being aubse- 
indications of his abilities, sent him for instruct quontly told that he had made the king a pe» 
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dant, replied, that *• it wnats the best he could 
make of him.” He next accompanied Murray 
to Kngland in order to prefer charges against 
Mary, and in 1571 published his “Dctectio 
Mans Ilegins,” a viinlent attack upon the 
character and conduct of that unhappy queen, 
and although his patron Murray had been as- 
sassinated in 1570, he continued in favour with 
the prevalent party, who made him one of the 
lords of the couiic*! and lord privy seal ; and 
he also received a pemsion of 100/. per annum 
from queen Khsabeth, In 1579 he pubhshed 
his celebrated “ l)e Jure Jlegm,” a work 
which will ever rank him among the spirited 
defenders of the lights of the jK^ople to judge 
of and controul the coiidut t of their governors. 
Of course it has met the fate of all decided po- 
litical performances, having been violently cen- 
sured and as extiavagaully jiraised. He how- 
ever ventured to dedicate it to his pupil James, 
With whose theory of government it was in 
Utter opposition ; and it is to the credit of the 
disinterested ness of the author, that it neces- 
saiily forieited the good-will of royal jiatroiis 
every where, lie spent the last twelve or thir- 
teen years of his life in composing his great 
work, entitled “ Keium Seotuai inn IJistona. 
ill ninety hooks, wliiih was jmblished at Ldin 
hurgh in 1 1 le died the same year at the 

age of seventy-siv, in very jiooi circumstances, 
since w’c aie told that when dying, he enijuired 
'if his servant what moiK'y he had remaining, 
and finding that it was insuflicieiit for the ex- 
pences of his funeral, he ordered it to be given 
to the poor, exjiressing muth inditlerence as to 
the disposal of Ins body. I'bis i arelessness hiS 
bigotled catholic enemies signalled as a mark 
of repiobation, but the city of J^dinbuigh did 
more reasonably and honourably by interring 
jiim at the public expcnce. Ihe moral cha- 
racter of Buchanan has been made the subject 
of much obloquy by his enemies ; and the 
charge of eaily licentiousness, seems counte- 
nanced by several of Ins ]»oems. Conscious of 
his great abilities, he was also querulous and 
discontented with his circumslantes, and by 
no means scrupulous in his attempts to amend 
them ; added to wdiii h his temjier W’as harsh 
and unaniiahle, and his conduct as a part) man j 
exceedingly virulent. Notwithstanding these j 
defects, lie frequently disjdayed the iiidejieu- 
dence of a great mind, and there is no reason 
to believe that he did not radically approve the 
public princijiles w'liich he suppoited. As a 
writer he has obtained high ajiplause from all 
parties ; and as a Latin jioet, in particular, he 
stands among the first of the moderns, although 
his merit consists rather in liannouy and splen- 
dour of diction and versification than in lofty 
imagination or invention. His psalms are in 
all kinds of measure, and some of them are ex- 
tremely beautiful. As an liistorian he is reck- 
oned to have united the beauties of IJvy and 
Sallust as to style ; but in respect to other re- 
quisites, as justly observed by Ur llobertson, 
he discovered a great Jack of judgment and in- 
vestigative spirit ; taking up all the tales of 
the chronicles as lie found them, and afifording 
to their legendaiy absurdities the currency of 
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his own eloquent embollishirient. On the 
whole, however, Buchanan may justly bn 
deemed an honour to his country ; as a man 
whose genius burst through all disadvantages 
to the attainment of wide and a justly cele- 
brated distinction. Of his diflferent works in 
verse and prose, various editions have been 
given, and a valuable edition of the whole w’as 
published at iMliiiburgh, m 2 vols. folio, 1714, 
and reprinted at Leyden, m 2 vols. 4to, 1725. 
Buclianan tie Ibla md. — Jiayle, — Aiktn*s G. 
Diet, 

BUCHANAN (Claitdiits) a divine, w'as 
born at ('ambiislang, near Glasgow, in l7o6, 
and in 17 fi2 entered the college of Glasgow. 
In 1787 he quitted Scotland and came to J-on- 
don, w’liere he was clerk to an attorney. 
ITirongh the recommendation of the reverend 
John New'ton, with w'liom he was acquainted, 
he wMs sent by ]Mr 'J'hornton, of (’laph.im, to 
Queen’s College, (-amhndge, where he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts, lie was ap- 
pointed cha]J.iiTi to the Last India lompany at 
Bengal in 1798. and w’as chosen vice -provost 
and ( Idssical jirofeshor of the college founded 
by the JMarqms oi \Vclle-*ley at Foit \\ ilhara. 
He retained to England m 1 806, being honoured 
with the degree ol doi tor by the (ilasgow uni- 
versity, ami also by tliat oi Cambnilge, in re- 
turn for some valuable manuscripts whith he 
presenU'dto it. He died in 1815, wdiile em 
ployed in preparing an edition of the Syriac 
testament for the eastern cbiistians. His works 
an* — 1, “ C’hnstian Kesearches in Asia;” 2. 

* The first four years of the College at Fort, 
William;’^ 3. “ Memoir on the Expediency of 
an Ecclesiastical ICstablishment in India 4. 
“ 'J'lic 'J’hree Eras of Light, tw'o diMOurses at 
Cambridge 5. “ A biief View' of tlie state of 
the (’olonies of Great Bntain and her Asiatic 
r.mpire in re^pect to Keligious Instruction 
6. “iSeimons on interesting subjects 7. “ A 
Letter to the East India Company in reply to 
the Statements of Mr, liuller, concerning the 
idol Jaggernaut ; * 8. “ Address delivered at a 
special AJeetirig of the (’hiircli Missionary So- 
ciety to foul Ministers destined for (d'yloii and 
Iranqiiebar.” — I.ifebu the lier.Ilu^h Pearson, 
JU'CHOI/J’/ER (Auuaiiam) a loiiriied 
German divine among tlie leforiners in tho 
sixteenth century. He was a native of S( lio- 
nan near Wittemberg, and studied at the uni- 
versity m that city. After having been super- 
mtciidant of a school or college at Gruiiberg 
in Silesia, he became a minister, and exercised 
his function at Sproitavia, Cour de Crosne, 
and Freidstadt, at which last [)Iace he died in 
1584. His w’ritings relate to chronology, and 
are adapted to elucidate the obscurities of that 
science. His “Index Chronologicus,” has 
passed through several editions. He seems 
to have jiossessed a talent for humour. When 
a friend, wdio w'as going to reside at the court 
of the elector of Braiidcnburgh, called to take 
leave of Bucholtzer, he said to him, “Since 
I from being a schoolmaster you are going to 
become a courtier, it is projicr 1 should give 
you a little advice. Let me therefore recom- 
mend to you the faith tf the devils. You know 
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they belicTo and tremble : so I would have 
you believe the promises of the great, but do 
it with the utmost caution and timidity.” — Teis- 
sier T'Uoge^ ties Hommes Savans. 

BUCK (Samuel) an English engraver, who 
in conjunction with his brother, Nathaniel 
UfTCK, executed a work, published with the 
following title, ** Antiquities ; or Venerable 
Keinaiiis of about Four llundred Castles, Mo- 
nasteries, J\'ilaces, &c. in Knt^laiid and W.iles ; 
with near One Hundred Views of Cities and 
'J’owiis,” 1774, 3 vols. folio. As works of 
art, these engravings have been almost inli- 
iijtely suri)a.ssed by tlie jiroductions of suc- 
rocding artists ; but they possess relative me- 
iJt, and arc still valuable as memorials of some 
inonuments of anti(piity since destroyed. Sa- 
muel Buck died very old in 1779 ; and his 
brother at an earlier period. — Struit*s Diet, of 
I'll". 

BUCKINCK (AnNOMiHlie first artist who 
engraved and printed geographical charts on 
copper, and who also carried that art to a high 
degree of perfection. He lived at the period 
of the invention of printing, and engaged with 
Sweynhcini, one of the first Homan jn inters, 
in prejianng an edition of tlie geograjihy 
of l*toIeniy, which was published at Koine 
in urn, with niajis engraved by Iliickmck. 
At the end of the book is the following in- 
scription, Claudii Ptolema^i A lexaiidriiii 
philosophi Gcographiam Arnoldus Btickinck c 
Ciermania Bomrr tahulis spneis in puturis Tor- 
niatairi impre.ssit. Scmjnternoingenii aitificii- 
ipie monumeiito, Al). 1478.” For a descrip- 
of tins curious edition of Ptolemy, see Cata- 
logue Baisonnee du Bibliothrque do P. A. 
Cieienna, Ainsterd. 1776, 4to, vol. 6. — Dtog. 
Viitr. 

Bl’DD.EUS (Jonx Fn^vcis) a learned 
Lutheran divine, who was the author of some 
useful jiublications. He was a native of Po 
inerania, and was educated iii the unii ersit> of 
V» ilteniberg. After having taught clasHtal 
hteratuie at Cohourg, he w’as ajiiioiiited pro- 
fessor of moral and political science at Halle, 
wheiic? he removed to take the professorship 
of theology at .lena, wheu* he died in 
aged sivty two. Besides some syf^teniatic 
woiks on divinity and ecclesiastical history, he 
was tlie author of a Cjerman historical dic- 
tionary, 2 vols. folio, since enlarged by Iselm. 
— Moren. Chuvfepie. 

BUDEor BUh-EUS (Wii.t.iam) a Front li- 
man, celebrated for his a''t|uauitaiicc vNith 
“ilassical literature in tlie sixteenth century. 
Ve was a native of Paris, and was the son of 
.Tohn Bade, lord of Yere and Villiers. He 
studied at Orleans to qualify him^Llf for the 
legal profession, but with little efiect, having 
given way to a taste for dissijiation and the 
j)h“asures of the chace. At length he was 
seized with a violent passion for literature, and 
devoted himself to it with suth ardour that he 
became one of the most learned men of his 
time. His first work w'as a translation of 
some treatises of Plutarch ; and in L‘>08 he 
published notes on the Pandects. But Ids 
great riqinliilion as a ciitic depends on liis 
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treatise « l)e Asse,” relating to the weights, 
coins, and measures of the ancients ; and his 
” Commentani Lingua Gra'cac,” a rich trea- 
sury of philological science. Bude was em- 
ployed on embassies by J^uis XII and by 
Francis I, the latter of whom made him his 
secretary and librarian. He died in 1540, in 
the 73d year of bis age. — Bayle, Mareri, * 

BUI)GELL(Ei'stace) an ingenious writer, 
was bom at St 1’homas near Exeter, about 
168.5, and educated at Christchurch, Oxfoid, 
after which he went to London and was en- 
tered of tlie Inner Temple, w'here his inclina- 
tions led him to neglect his profession and 
study polite literature. During his stay here 
he contracted a fnendship with Addison, who 
on being appointed secretary to lord \Miar- 
ton, lord-heutenant of Ireland, gave him a si- 
tuation as one of tlie clerks of liis (/fFue, and 
afterwards became under secretary to Addison, 
and thief .ecretary^ to the lords justices of Ire- 
land. He was likewise made rleputy clerk of 
the council in that kingdom, and soon after 
chosen member of the In*-!! parlniimiit, and in 
1717, when Addison became princ:j)al secre- 
tary of state in Imgland, he procured for Mr 
Budgell the jdaceof actoinjUant and comptrol- 
ler-general of the reienuc in Ireland. He 
held all these places until the duke of Bolton 
u as appointed lord* lieutenant in 1718, '5\liPii 
lie lost them by imprudently exeicising Ins wit 
in a iiimpoon on his grace. lie then loturncd 
to England, where in 1720 lu* lost 20,000/. by 
the South Sea Imbble. He aJtei wards tried .o 
get into Parliament, and sjient >,000/. more 
in unsuccessful attempts, wliich completed 
his ruin ; and lie became continually involved 
in (juarrels and law-suits, and exhibited tlie 
unhappy < haructer of a violent party-man vainly 
struggling to regain his former importance. In 
1727 the ducliess-dow'ager of Marlborough 
gave him 1 (),()()()/. for the purpose of getting 
into parliament, but his attempts were ineftec- 
tual. In 1733 lie commenced a weekly paper 
called “ 4'he Bee,” which was very popular^ 
and during tlie progress of tins work an affair 
hapjiened winch gave a finishing blow to his 
reputation. Dr 'iindal, the autlior of “Chris- 
tianity as Old as the Creation,” dying, by his 
will left Budgell 2,000/., which was so dis- 
jiroportionate to the testator’s circumstances, 
and contrary to his known intentions, that sus- 
picions arose respecting the authenticity of the 
testament, and upon its being contested by his 
nephew, it was set aside. The disgrace of 
this afi’air took such an effect upon this un- 
happy man, that on May 4th 1737, taking a 
boat at Somerset stairs he threw himself over- 
board, with stones m his pocket, and immedi- 
ately sank. Besides the abore-me<itioned 
works, he also possessed a share in the Crafts- 
man, wrote several papers in the Guardian, viitli 
the history of Cleomenes, 8vo, and memoirs of 
the lives of the Boyles, 8' o. — Brit. 

BUFFIEIl (Clai'di) a leanied metaphy- 
sician, was bom in Poland of French parents 
in 1661, and was educated at Rouen, whither 
his family removed. Ho entered among the 
Jesuits at Pans in 1679, and in 1698 went to 
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visit Rome, whence he returned to Paris and 
passed the chief part of his life in the Jesuits* 
colJege. He was first employed on the me- 
moirs de Trevoux, and produced a great num- 
ber of works, from some of which he obtained 
considerable celebrity. He died in 1737. 
His principal productions are — 1. “ La Vie 
del'Hennite de Compiegne,’* li^mo ; “His- 
toire'de I’Origiiie du Royaume de Sicile et de 
Naples 3. La Vie du Comte Louis de Sales;** 
4, ** Vie de Dominique George ;’* 3. Gram- 
maire Fran^oise 6. “ 'I’raite de Premiers 
Veritas ;’* 7. “ Klemens de Meta physiques ;’* 
8. “ Pratique de la Memoire Artifi<u*lle, pour 
apprendre et pour retenir la Chronologic 9. 
“ Trait6 de la Societe Civile ;*’ 10. “ Exposi- 
tion des Preuves les plus Sensibles de la Veri- 
table Religion Jl. "Traites Philusophiques 
et Pratiques d’LIoquence et de Poesie,” btc. 
&c. A great many of his vorks have been 
collected under the title of “ Cours des Sci- 
ences sur des Principes Nouveaux et Simple.** 
Duffier wanted fire and invention for poetry 
and eloquence, but his clear and logical head 
eminently qualified him for grammar and me- 
taphysics. — Moreri, Nouv.Dirt, Hist, 

BtJFFON (Gfouce Lewis le Ci.frc, 
count de) celebrated as a writer on natural 
history, was the son of a couiinellor of the par- 
liament of Dijon, and was horn at lus father’s 
seat at Montbard in Burgundy, September 7th, 
1707. He studied at Dijoii to quality himself 
for the legal profession, but his inclination led 
him to devote lus time to the cultnationof 
mathematical and physical science. Geome- 
try and astronomy first attracted his attention, 
and Euclid was lus favouiite author. At the 
age of twenty he visited Italy, and afterwards 
England, and in the course of his tra\els ac- 
quired or coufinned that taste for the study of 
nature which prompted lus future exertions 
for the improvement of science. On his re- 
turn to France, having succeeded to his pater- 
nal estate, he settled at Montbard, and there 
and at Paris alternately passed the remainder 
of lus life. His first liteiary production was a 
translation from the English of Dr ifales*s 
• Vegetable Statics,*’ 173o ; wdiicli was fol 
lowed in 1740 by a translation of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s “Fluxions.” In 1739 he obtained 
the appointment of keeper of the ro^al garden 
and cabinet at Pans, the treasures of wdiich 
were vastly augmented under his superinten- 
daoce. This situation afforded him great faci- 
lities for the prosecution of researches into 
the various departments of natural history ; and 
he now commenced the composition of his 
great work “ Histoire Naturelle, gen^rale et 
particuliere.** 'I'lie first portion, containing 
the theory of the earth, and the history of man 
and of quadrupeds, 1 5 vols. 4to, was begun in 
1749 and completed in 1767. 'I'his was fol- 
lowed by seven supplemental volumes ; after 
which appeared the history of birds, 9 vols. ; 
the history of minerals, 5 vols. ; the histoiy of 
oviparous animals and serpents, ^ vols., winch, 
with an atlas, 1 vol., completes this splendid 
original edition of the natural history of Buffon. 
In the anatomical details of tlie science he 
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was assisted by D*Aubenton ; and the history 
of birds was partly written by M. Gueneau de 
Montbaillard ; but the work was otherwise 
composed by Buffon, of w'hose industry, as 
well as his talents, it affords ample testimony. 
Numerous editions aud translations of this 
body of natural history have been published ; 
and among the latter, the English translation 
by Smellie of Edinburgh, 18 vols. 8vo, may be 
particularised as one of the best. As some 
important branches of natural history are not 
comprised in the preceding woik, the defi- 
ciency lias been supplied, since the death of 
the original author, by the following sujiple- 
mentary publications : the natural liistory of 
fishes, by the couut de la C^epede ; that of 
reptiles, by Daudin ; tliat of insects, by La- 
traille ; that of the mollusca and crustaceous 
aniiiials, by Denis Montfort and Felix de 
Roibsy ; and that of plants, by Bnsseau-Mir- 
bel. The style of Buffon is correct and elo- 
quent, lus descriptions are luminous and ac- 
curate, and he every w'here displays a spirit of 
])hilosophical observation, which is always in- 
teresting and generally instructive. The grand 
defect of his work is a want of method ; for 
he rejects all the received jirinciples of classifi- 
cation, and throw's his subjects into groups 
loosely formed from general points of rebem- 
blance. But it may be more strongly objected 
to this writer, that he unnecessarily and un- 
reservedly indulges in licentious and indelicate 
allusions. As to his private character, Buffon 
may be termed a decent libeitine, disjilaymg 
professedly a respect for religion, and con- 
stantly violating the precepts of morality, espe- 
(lally in his commerce with women, llis va- 
nity seems to liave been excessive even in a 
Frenchman. He is reported to have said — 
“ I'he works of eminent geniuses are few ; 
they are only those of Newton, Bacon, Leib- 
niU, Montesquieu, and mi/ own.'* Jii 1771 he 
obtained a patent of noinlity ; and he belonged 
to the French Academy and the Academy of 
Sciences, being treasurer of the latter. His 
death took place April 16th, 1788. He was 
married, and left by his wufe one son, who was 
guillotined during the government of Robes- 
pierre in 1793. — Xouv. Diet, Hist. Biojr, 
IJniv. 

BUGGE (Chevalier Thomas) a learned 
Danish astronomer, wlio was a member of se- 
veral scientific societies. He distinguished 
himself [larticularly in the trigonometrical survey 
of the island of Zealand ; and in 1761 he was 
sent to Drontheim to observe the transit ot 
Venus, w’heii the French government sent 
Maupertuis and others to Lapland, to co-ope- 
rate in the undertaking. In 1780 he superin- 
tended the new arrangement of the royal ob- 
servatory at Copenhagen ; aud after the Re- 
volution he went to France to assist in the de- 
liberations of the French philosojihers, relative 
to the adoption of a new system of weights and 
measures. In 1800 he published an account 
of this journey, containing much interesting 
information relative to the state of the arts and 
sciences in France at that period. 'This work 
W'as translated into English, and published ia 
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one vol. l$mo. The principal production of 
Bugge was a treatise on mathematics, of which 
there is extant a German translation. He died 
at Copenhagen in January 1815, aged seven- 
ty-four . — GenU Mag, 

BULL (John Mus. Doct.) a native of So- 
mersetshire, bom about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. In 1591 he became organist 
and composer at the Chapel Royal to queen 
Elizabeth, and by her recommendation suc- 
ceeded to the musical professorship in Gres- 
ham college in 1596, a situation which thir- 
teen years after he resigned. In the following 
reign he was appointed “ cliamber -musician ” 
to James T, and performed upon ** a small 
payre of organs” before that monarch and 
prince Henry at TVIerchant-Taylors’ Hall, on 
the 16tli July, 1607, on which occasion, as Mr 
Clarke has lately demonstrated from authen- 
tic documents, was first performed the national 
anthem “God save the King,” composed by 
Bull, for the purpose of celebrating the king’s 
escape from the gunpowder plot. This fine 
old air has hitherto been usually attributed, 
but on very insufficient grounds, to Harry 
Carey. In 1613 Hr Bull resigning all his si- 
tuations, quitted England and settled at Lu- 
beck, whence many of Ins comjiositions are 
dated, and where he is supjmsed to have died 
in 1622. He was the author of moie than 
200 pieces, principally composed for the organ 
and virginals. — Bwg. Diet, of Mus, 

BULL (Gloiici:) a learned prelate, was 
bora at Wells in Somersetshire in 1634. He 
was educated at Tiverton, wlience ho was re- 
moved to Oxford. At the age of twenty-one 
he was ordained privately by bishop Skinner, 
after which he became minister of St George’s 
near Bristol. In 1658 he received the living 
of Suddington St Mary, to which, at the Res- 
toration, was added that of Suddington St 
Peter, both in Gloucestershire. In 16(i9 he 
published his “ Harmonia Aj»ostolic.i,” wliich 
much offended the (’alvinists. In 1678 he 
was made prebend of Gloucester, and in 1685 
appeared his principal perfoiinance, entitled 
“ Hefensio Fidei Nicena*,” the object of wliiih 
was to prove the consubstantiality and co- 
eternity of the Son to have been the doctrine of 
the church before the council of Kice. For 
this work Oxford rewarded him with the title 
of 1)D. ; he also leceived anotlier rectory, and 
was made arclideacon of Llandaff. In 1694 
appeared his Judicum Ecclesisp Catholica*,” 
for which he received the thanks of Bossuet 
and the divines of the Catholic church, not 
without some queries as to the causes of the 
separation of the Church of England, which 
drew from him a work in reply, “On the Cor- 
ruption ot the Church of Rome,” &c. His 
last publication was a defence of the divinity 
of Christ against the w'ork of a Prussian, 
named Zwicker. In 1705 he was consecrated 
bishop of St David’s, and on taking his seat 
in tlie Lords, 8]ioke in support of episcopacy. 
He died in 1709. The Latin works of this 
prelate were collected in one volume folio, by 
Dr Grabe, 1703, and his sermons and English 
works, by Nelson, in3 vols.8vo,1713 — Biog.Brit 
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BULLET (John Baptist) a French wri* 
ter of some note on philology and antiquities. 
He was professor of divinity, and dean of tlie 
university of Besan9on, where he died in 1775, 
in the seventy -sixth year of his age. Besides 
some theological productions, he wrote “ A 
History of the Establishment of Christianity, 
taken solely from the Jewish Wnters “ His- 
torical Inquiries concerning Playing Cards 
and “ Dissertations on the History of France.” 
But the reputation of Bullet is principally 
founded on his “ Memoires sur la Langue 
Celtique,” Besanfon, 1754-1760, 3 vols. fol. ; 
a work which displays much more industry 
and learning, than either taste or judgment. 
— Nouv, Diet. Hist, Biog, Univ, 

BULLEYN (William) an early English 
physician and botanical writer. He was a na- 
tive of the isle of Ely, and studied both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Having taken holy 
orders, he obtained tlie living of BlaxhalJ in 
Suffolk, w’hich he resigned about 1554, and 
engaged in the practice of medicine. He was 
for some time settled at Durham, and had a 
share m salt-works at Tinmouth, which pro- 
bably led to an intimacy witli Sir 'j'hoinas Hil- 
ton, governor of J inmoutli (’astle, to whom he 
dedic ated a book entitled “ The Govtunment 
of Health,” 1558, 8vo. After his death lie 
removed to London, where he was charged by 
the brother of Sir Thomas witli having been 
accessary to his death. He w'as tried and ac- 
quitted ; but his prosecutor had him ai rested 
for debt, and he was detained some time in 
prison, where he composed some of his works. 
Being at length liberated, he became a mem- 
ber of the college of phjsicians, and acquired 
much professional reputation. He died in 
1.576. His w’litings afford some intciesting 
information relative to the state of medicine, 
and the sciences connected with it in the six- 
teenth century. — Aikius Biog. Mem, of' Med, 

Bl’LLl ALDUS or BOl ILLKAU (Ismael) 
an astronomer and matlieinatician of eminence 
in the seventeenth century. He w’as a native 
of Louduii in France, and his parents were 
Calvinists, but he bei anie a Catliolic and took 
holy orders. In lo38 lie published a treatise 
on the nature of light, and soon after a disser- 
tation on the true system of the world, enti- 
tled “ Philolaus,” This was followed by his 
“ Astronomia Philolaica,” to which were ad- 
ded “ Tabulie Philolaicse.” In these works 
he has correct '‘d the mistakes of his predeces* 
sors, relative to the orbits and motions of the 
planetary bodies, and established his claim to 
the character of a profound astronomer. lie 
w’as the author of several tracts on mathema- 
tics and astronomy ; besides some theological 
w'orks, and an edition of one of the By/aiitine 
historians. He died at the abbey of St \ ictor 
at Pans. November 25th, 1694, aged eighty- 
nine. — Perrault's Lives of Eminetii trenchmen, 
iVJartin's Bwg, Philos, 

BULLIARD (Petmi) an eminent I- rench 
botanist, who was born in 1742. He stedied 
at the college of Langres, and at an early' age 
acquired a taste for botany, and employed hra- 
self in making collections of plants. Having 
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taken up his residence at Paris, he conceived 
tlie design of publishing a Flora Parisiensis, 
and to enable himself to execute it in a new 
and useful manner, he resolved to give engrav- 
ings, as well as descriptions of plants, and for 
that purpose he studied the art of engraving. 
The work appeared in 1774, with plates from 
his own-drawings. lie also published ” Her- 
bier de la France,” 13 vols. folio, with co- 
loured engravings ; ** Dictionnaire Elt*men- 
taire de Jlotanicjue,” 1783, folio ; “ llistoire 
des Plantes V6n6neuses et Suspectes de la 
France,” 1784, folio, republished in 1798, in 
8vo, and since in 4to ; llistoire des Cham- 
pignons de la France,” 1791-1812, folio. This 
ingenious and indefatigable author died at Pa- 
ris in September 1793. Bing, Univ. 

BULLlNGEll (111 Nnv) a native of Brem- 
garten in the canton of Zurich, born 1504. 
When only twelve years old he was sent to 
school at Eraeric, vritli little more provision 
than tlie clothes upon his hack, and for three 
years supported himself by singing in the 
streets. lie then removed to Cologne, where 
applying closely to literature, and becoming 
acquainted with the works of j\Ielancthon, he 
adopted tlie opinions of the refoimers, and 
having abandoned the Bomish church, con- 
nected himself closely with Zuirigle, accompa- 
nying him to Berne to the disputations held 
there in 1528. His friend falling in the battle 
fought between the Catliolic and Protestant 
cantons, on the 11th October 1531, Bullingei 
succeeded him as pastor of Zurich, where he 
had taken refuge, and wlule in this capa- 
city, defended in 1 545 the tenets of Ins bre- 
thren against the censures of Luther, resisting 
at the same time the attempts of Bucer to 
bring about a compromise between the two 
sects respecting the euebarist. He also dis- 
tinguished himself by the efllcctual resistance 
which lie made against the jirojiosed treat \ , 
by which a number of Swiss mercenaries were 
to be taken into the service of France, on the 
grotlnd that it was inconsistent with Chns- 
tianity for any one to let himself out for the 
purpose of killing those who had never injured 
him. He died at Zurich in 1 175, leaving be- 
hind him ten volumes of printed controversial 
treatises, with several manuscript pieces. It 
is a singular proof of the opinious of tlie early 
reformers respecting the celiliacy of the clergy, 
that at the age of sixty, with eleven children, he 
thought it necessary to jiublish an apology for 
continuing a widower. — Baifle. S'tri/pe’s Aimnfs, 
BULOW (Henry William, &c.) a native 
ef Falconberg, in Prussia, who was educated 
in the military academy at Berlin, and entered 
into the army. He was employed in the inva- 
sion of Holland in 1787, after which he went 
to America with his brother on a commercial | 
speculation, which proved unsuccessful. He 
had become a convert to the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg, wliich he endeavoured to propagate 
by preaching in tlie United States. Anci it 
was probably at this time, that he MTOte his 
Survey of the Doctrine of the new Christian 
Church, or Swedenborgianism, published in 
1809 . Returning to Europe he w<uit to France 
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and resumed the military profession, and there 
he published the Spirit of the System of Mo- 
dern War, a work, the principles of which were 
combated by General Jomini, and other wri- 
ters. Bulow wished to have obtained an ap- 
pointment in the Prussian army, but not suc- 
ceeding he was obliged to have recourse to his 
pen for support He visited England, where 
he was imprisoned for dcibt in the king's 
bench. On his liberation he went to Paris, 
and after staying there two years, he repaiied 
in 1804 to Berlin. He wrote a critical his- 
tory of the campaigns of prince Henry of 
Prussia, 2 vols. 8vo ; and the campaign of 
1805. 2 vols. 8vo. In consequence of offence 
taken by the government at this last publica- 
tion, Bulow was arrested in the montli of Au- 
gust 1806, at Berlin, and sent off for Siberia. 
He died on the journey in July, 1807. — Bug, 
Unii\ 

BUNYAN (John) tlic author of one of 
the most popular allegorical tab's ever com- 
posed in any language. His productions 
xvere the fruit of natural talent and self-ac- 
quired knowledge, as he was in the early part 
of his life placed m circumstances extremely 
unfavourable to the cultix ation of his mind. Ho 
was the son of a tinker, and was born at the 
village of Elston, nt‘ar Bedford, in 1028. He 
followed his father’s employment, and for some 
tune led that kind of wandering dissipated liio 
which seems incidental to the occupation. Dur- 
ing the civil war he served as a soldier in the 
Parliament army, and the danger to which lie 
was then exposed, probably brought him to re- 
flection, in consequence of mIucIi his conduct 
iK'came reformed, and his mind impressed with 
a deep sense of the trutli and imjioitance of re- 
ligion. He joined a society of Anabaptists at 
Bedford, and at lengtli undertook the office of 
a public teaclier among tliem. Acting in defi- 
ance of the severe laws enacted against dissi- 
dents from the P'stablislied Church, soon after 
the Restoration, Bunyan incurred the sentence 
of transportation ; which was not executed, as 
he was detained in piison for more than twel\e 
years, and at last liberated through the chari- 
table iiiterjiosition of J)r Barlow, bishop of 
I.incoln. 'I’o this confinement he owes his li- 
terary fame , for in tlie solitude of his cell his 
ardent imagination brooding over the my stcrics 
of Christianity, the mirat ulous narratives of the 
Sacred Scri]>ture, and the visions of Jewish 
prophets, gave birth to tliat admired religious 
allegory “ I'hc Pilgrim’s Progress,” a woik 
wliich, like Robinson Crusoe, has remained un- 
rivalled amidst a host of imitators. Buiiyaii 
himself attempted again the same kind of com- 
position, but by no means with equal success, 
llis “ Holy War made by Shaddai upon Dlc- 
boJus/’ llis other religious parables, and his 
devotional tracts, wlmh are numerous, arc 
now deservedly consigned to oblivion. I’liere 
is however a curious piece of auto-biography of 
Bunyan extant, entitled “ Grace abounding to 
the chief of Sinners,” ])osr.e8sing much of the 
same kind of interest wdiich attaches to some 
of the publications of 'William Huntingdon 
and other fanatics. On ohtaicing his liberty 
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Buny&n resumed his function as a minister at 
Bedford, and became ex^mely popular. He 
died dunng a Tisit in London in 1688. Ills 
natural turn for wit and repartee appears in 
the following story : — ^Towards the close of bis 
imprisonment a quaker called on him, proba> 
bly hoping to make a convert of the author of 
tlie Pilgrim. He thus addressed him : ** Friend 
John, 1 am come to thee with a message from 
the Lord ; and after liaving searched for thee 
in half the prisons in England, 1 am glad that 1 
have found thee at last.” “ If the Lord had 
sent you,” sarcastically returned llunyan, ** you 
need not have taken so much pains to find me 
out, for the 1 .ord knows that I have been a 
prisoner in Bedford gaol for these twelve years 
past.” — Bwtr. Brit. — Aiknis G. Biog, 

BUONAFEDE (AppiAN)amodeni Italian 
poet and historian, was a native of Comachio 
in the Papal territory. The date of his birth 
is uncertain. He became abbot of the Ce- 
Jestines, and the most celebrated of his poeti- 
cal works is entitled “ Rittralti poetici degli 
^Noinini llliistri the poetical chronology of 
great men. Of his prose works the best known 
is the “ History and Spirit of Philosophy,” 6 
vols. 4to. He died at Home in 1792. — Btog. 
Un,v. 

Bl’ONAMICI (CASTiacrio) was bom at 
Lucca in 1710, and enteied the church, but 
not meeting with tlie encouragement he ex- 
pected, lie (putted it, and entered into the ser- 
vice of the king of the Two Sicilies. He wiote 
a liistory of the warof Velletri in 174,‘>, in i.<a- 
tm, under the title of “ De rebus ad A’^ehtras 
gt'stis Commentarius,” wdiich gained him a 
pension from the king of >.'aple8, with the rank 
of commissary-general of artillery. He after- 
wards wTOte a history of the war in Italy, 

De hello Italico Commentarii,” in 3 books 
4to. The duke of Parma, to whom one of them 
was dedicated, conferred on the author the ti- 
tle of count. He also comi>oscd an iinpuhli&ln’d 
treatise called De Scientia Militan.” He 
died at Lucca, in 1761. — IS'onv. J)ict, IIisU 

BUG \ A PA RTE (N i i’oli ov) the most 
celebrated soldier and ron(|ueror in tlie modem 
world, whose extraordinary carc'er, connected 
as It has been with the fate of nations, ismoie 
a theme for history than for biograjdiy. In the 
present instance, in accordance with the cir- 
ciiinscnbcMl limits of this woik, nothing w’ill 
be attcini»tcd beyond a biief advertence t© the 
princi})al events of his incteor-like progress, 
in order to convey a general notion of tlie dis- 
tinguisliing traits of his social and intellectual 
character. Napoleon Buonaparte was bom at 
Ajaccio in Corsica, on the l.ith August 1769, 
being the second of the five sons of Carlo 
Buonaparte, by I^titia Kamolini, (since so well 
know'n as Madame Mere,) a lady of great per- 
sonal and mental attractions, by whom he had 
also three daughters. Carlo Buonaparte had 
studied law at Rome, but resigning the gown 
for the sword, he fought under Paoli against 
the French, and when Corsica surrendered, 
was reluctantly induced to live under the 
French government. On this submission, 
being much noticed by the new governor, the 
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count de Marbauf, he was appointed judge fa- 
teral of the tribunal of Ajaccio ; and on his 
death, (from a cancer in his breast,) at the age 
of tliirty-nine, the protection of the count was 
humanely extended to his widow and family. 
Under this patronage Najioleon was early sent 
to France and placed at the military school of 
Brienne, and thence in 1784 removed to that 
of Pans, ill quality of king’s scholar. Here 
he distinguished himself by his strong desire 
to excel in the mathematics and military exer- 
cises ; and began to exhibit some of the strong 
(juahties for which he was subsequently so re- 
markable. Studious and reserved, he mixed 
but little in the sports of his fellow'-students, 
and exhibited that taste for ancient ideas of 
greatness, and for the Spartan pith and bre- 
vity whicli afterwards, with a dexterous 
adajitation to the French character, shone so 
conspicuously in his speeches and bulletins. 
His propensity to mathematical studies, as 
connected w.tli tlie art military, is supposed 
to have operated against much philological at- 
tainment or attention to the belles lettres ; 
but he \ ery honourably jiasscd his examina- 
tion pieparatory to U^mg admitted into the ar- 
tillery, of whu h he was apjiointed a second 
lieutenant m 1785. After serving a short time, 
he (juitted his legiinoiit and retired to Corsica, 
hut letuming to Paris in 1790, he be- 
came a captain in 1791 , and at the siege ^f 
Toulon in 1793, having the command of the 
artillery, Iiis great soldierly abilities began to 
devolope themselvt's. He was soon after made 
general of brigade, and it w’as to lus plans that 
the repulilic was indebted for the first successes 
which It obtained oil the Italian frontier. \t 
length, sujijiorted hy the patronage of Barras, 
he was appointi>d to command the conven- 
tional troops at Paris, with which he defeated 
those of the sections in the memorable strug- 
gle of the 5th Ottober, 1794. Ilis infiuence 
and the impression jiroduced by his character and 
abilities continii.illy increasing, at the desire of 
the oflicers and soldiers of the army of Italy, 
he W’as appointed to the command of that 
army, and on the recc/inmendation of his friend 
and jiatroii, Barras, three days before his de- 
parture for Nice, m Alarch 1796, he marned 
Josephine Bcauhamois, widow of the count 
de Beauhanioui, who suffered under Robes- 
pierre. At this time Buonajiarie wras only in 
his twenty-sixth year, and had never seen a 
regular engagement in his life , but such w’as 
lus ow’n confidence, and the opinion entertain- 
ed of his ardour, science, and activity, that he 
inspired univeisal reliance. His history as a 
great captain may be said to have commenced 
from this moment. The army oppost'd to him 
consisted of 60,000 Austrians and Sardinians, 
commanded by the Austrian general Beaulieu. 
After several skirmishes he wholly outma- 
noeuvred the enemy, and in the course of April 
w’^on the battles of Monteuotte, IMillesino, and 
Mondovi, which obliged llie king of Sardinia 
to sign a treaty in his own capital. On the 
10th May following he gained the battle of 
Lodi, the first which fully evinced his cou- 
rage and great military skill. This conflict 
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K t him in possession of Piedmont and the 
ilanese. The Austrians, obtaining reinforce- 
ments, now made great exertions to compel the 
French to rmsc the siege of Mantua. Tlie ac- 
tivity and ascendancy of Buonaparte however 
rendered all their exertions fruitles-s ; his cen- 
tral position afforded him the opportunity of 
engaging and defeating the opposing armies 
under Wurmser and Alvinzi, one after the 
other, and Mantua ca])itulated. In the 
time the pope, the king of Naples and the 
minor Italian princes were compelled to make 
peace with great sacrifices ; but the Austrians still 
persevering, under the able command of arch- 
duke Charles, Buonaparte penetrated through 
Friuli into Germany, and advanced within 
thirty leagues of Vienna. Not however being 
adequately seconded by the French armies on 
the llhine, his situation became critical ; and 
with the policy ’aIucIi knows as well when to 
treat as to fight, he promptly proposed ne- 
gociations \ and this memorable campaign ter- 
minated in the treaty of T^eoben, the Prelimi- 
naries of which were signed on the l6th April. 
1797. This treaty left France in possession of 
Belgium and other conquests, and established 
a recognised republic in Italy. Before these 
preliminaries were ratified, Buonaparte de- 
clared war against the republic of \ emce, 
which could make little resistance, and 
took rapid possession of the fleet, arsenals, 
treasure, and territory of this once famous 
state. After making some arrangements in 
regulation of the Cisalpine republic, which he 
had established at I^Iilan, he signed the defi- 
nitive treaty vnth the Austrians at Canipo 
Formio, and returned to Pans where of course 
he was received with great respect and ri^joic- 
ing. He was now nominated general -in-ehicf 
of an expedition against England, apparently 
a mere demonstration, as that against Egypt 
was at this time m prejiaiation. On the 19Ui 
May, 1798, Buonaparte sailed from loulon 
wuth a fleet of thirteen ships of the line, as 
many frit^ates.and an immense number of trans- 
ports, wuh 40,000 troGjis oo board, the flower 
of the French army. Having briefly stated 
the rise of this extraordinary man into mi itary 
eminence, our remaining notices of his military 
career must be very general. Ihe events of 
his Egyptian campaign form a very interesting.] 
part of our own annals, in the great victoiy of 
Aboukir by sea, and the noble defence of Acre 
by land. As illustrative of the character of 
Buonaparte, it exhibited him with liis usual 
personal ascendancy in the held, while a num- 
ber of strong measures evinced, more or less 
favourably, hisferulity of expedient and strong 
determiniiuon. Of these, his aSectaUou of 
Mahometan views, and his military eiecution 
of the Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, have been 
most condemned. The latter, although sanc- 
tioned we believe by the rules of vj-ar on fla- 
mnt breaches of parole, was doubtless a very 
Mneiiinary act ; but it is absurd and ignorant 
to Msert with some silly journalists, that it is 
unpiecedented in modem history. From this 
critical field of action, Buonaparte releared 
tumself with his usual decisioii and acuvity: 
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having received information of the dieaetera 
f experienced by the republican armies in Italy 
• and Germany, as also of the disordered state 
of parties in France, he took measures for 


secretly embarking in August 1799, and ac- 
companied by a few ofiicers, entirely devoted 
to him, he landed at Frejus in October follow- 
ing, and hastened to Paris. He immediately 
addressed a letter to the Directory, justifying 
the measures which he had pursued, and re- 
phing to the censures on the Egyptian expedi- 
tion. This was evidently the iieriod of his 
life, that formed the tide, which as Shakspeare 
observes, w hen ** taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune.” Courted by all parties, and by 
Sieves and Barras, at that time tlie lead- 
ing" men of the goveniment, the latter, wdio 
seems to have entertained an idea of restoring 
the monarchy, confided bis plan to Buona- 
parte, who however had other objects in view. 
After many conferences with Sieyes and tlio 
leading members of the count il of ancients, on 
whom he could rely, be disclosed liis owm pro- 
jects, the consequence of wdiicli w’as the re- 
moval of the sitting of the legislature to St 
Cloud, and the devolvementto Buonaparte of the 
command of the troops of every description, in 
order to protect the national representation. On 
the 1 9th November the meetmi> acconlingly took 
place at St. Cloud, when soldiers occupied all 
the avenues. The council of ancients assem* 
bled in the galleries ; and that of five hundred 
w’hom Eucien Buonaparte was president, in 
the orangery. Buonaparte entered into the 
council of ancients, and made an animated 
speech in defence of bis own character, and 
tailed upon them to exert themselves in be- 
half of libertp and eqiialitp. In the mean time 
a violent altercation took place in the council 
of five hundred, where several members in- 
sisted upon knowing why the meeting had 
been removed to St Cloud. Lucien Buona- 
parte endeavoured to allciy the rising storm, 
but the removal bad created great heat, and 
the cry was, “ down with the dictator ! no 
dictator’” At that moment Buonajiarte him- 
self entered, followT*(l by four grenadiers, oil 
wdiich several of the members exclaimed, 
w’hat does this mean ? no sabres here ' no 
armed men’” while others descending into 
the hall, collared him, exclaiming, " outlaw 
him, down with the dictator !” On this rough 
treatment, general Lefebvre came to liis as- 
^ distance, and Buonaparte retiring, mounted his 
horse, and leaving Murat to observe what was 
going forward, sent a picket of grenadiers into 
the hall. Protected by this force Lucieii Buo- 
naparte declared that the representatives who 
wislied to assassinate his brotlier were in the 
pay of England, and proposed a deciee which 
was immediately adopted, “ That general 
Buonapaite, and all those who had seconded 
him, deserved well of their country ; that the 
directory was at an end ; and that the execu- 
tive power should be placed in the hands of 
three provisionary consuls, namely, Buona- 
parte, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos. Such was 
the Cromwellian extinction of the French Di- 
rectory, which was followed by the constito- 
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tion, called tliat of the year eight ; ia ^hich 
Buonaparte was confirmed first consul, and 
Cambar:eres and Le Brun assistant consuls, 
llie same commission created a senate, a coun- 
cil of state, a tribunate, and a legislative body. 
It was a remarkable trait in the character of 
Buonaparte, that on the attainment of any 
striking ascendancy, he always stepped into 
action with confidence and conscious supe- 
riority. On the present occasion he prepared 
for tlie prosecution of war with his usual vi- 
gour and energy. leaving Paris in April 1800, 
he proceeded with a well appointed army for 
Italy, passed the CJreat St Bernard by an ex- 
traordinary march, and bursting into that coun- 
try like a torrent, utteily deleated the Aus- 
trians under general Melas at Marengo, on 
tlie 14th of the following June. I'lii** battle 
and that of llohenhnden, a second time ena 
bled him to dictate terms of peace to Austria, 
the result of which was the treaty of Luneville 
with that power, aud ultimately that of Amiens 
W'lth Great Britain, concluded in March 
1802. All these successes advanced him ano- 
ther step ill his now evident march to s jve- 
reignty, by securing him the consulate for life, 
a measure which excited great dissatisfaction 
in Great Britain, and contributed, together 
with the disputes concerning Malta and the 
treatment of Switzerland, to a rapid re- 
newal of hostilities, the cessation of whii li had 
been little more than a truce. Thr> d^sttair of 
the friends of tlie Bourbons at the incrcasi.ig 
progress of Buonaparte towards so ereign 
sway, at this time produced an endeavour at 
assassinatioii by the explosion of a machine filled 
with combustibles, as he jwssed in his carriage 
through the Rue St Nicaise, from which dan- 
ger he very nariowly escaped. I'his plan 
failing, it us usual seived the intended victim, 
by enabling him to execute and transport se- 
veral personal enemies ; as also to venture 
upon the strong measure of tlie seizure and 
military execution of the duke of Kiighien, 
whicli he justified as similar sanguinary pro- 
ceedings have fiecpiently been justified, l>y 
state necessity, and the law* of self-jireserva- 
tion. He was doubtless surrounded at tlie 
time with dangeious and implacable enemies, 
rendered desperate by his exaltation. Generals 
Pichegru and Moreau, Georges, the two counts 
de Polignac, and forty-three more were ar- 
rested, of whom 1’icliegrt‘u died iii prison , 
Georges and eleven more suffered on the 
scaffold, aud Moreau was exiled and dt'part- 
ed for America. 'Fhese ill-conc*>rted intrigues 
hastened the grand event wdiicli they were 
destined to avert, and addresses were got up 
all over France, calling upon tlie first consul 
** to accept the crown of Charlemagne.” He 
affected none of the reluctance of Civsar, but 
aware that the French were not Humans, at 
once acquiesced in the splendid proposal, which 
was confirmed by a decree of the senate, dated 
18th May 1801. On the 2d December fol- 
lowing he w’as crowned emperor of France in 
the chuich of Notre Dame in Pans, by the 
hands of pope Pius VI, whom he obliged to 
come in person from Rome to perform Cue ce- 
Bioo.DicTr—No. XXIII, 
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nmony. He was immediately xecognued by 
the emperors of Austria and Russia, and by 
the kings of Prussia, Spain, and Denmark ; the 
king of Sweden alone refusing. 'I’he popu- 
lar form of the Cisalpine republic being in- 
compatible with the new order of things, he 
now proclaimed himself king of Italy ; and 
Great Bntain being Ins sole enemy of magni- 
tude, on the 7th of August he published a ma- 
nifesto, announcing an invasion of England, and 
assembling a numerous flotilla at Boulogne, 
formed a camp in the neighbourhood, of 
200,000 men. I'he battle of Trafalgar on the 
21st October put an end to this scheme, if 
ever serlou^ly determined upon, by destroying 
the greater part of the French navy, and in- 
stead of invading England, the assembled army 
was turned against Germany, once more ex- 
cited to premature hostilities. In less than 
SIX w'eeks the pretended army of England was 
on the banks of the Danube, and the capitula- 
tion of general Mack at Ulm was the rapid 
consequence. On tlie llth November 1805 
the Fientli army entered Vienna, ifihich 
Francis 11 had quitted a few days before, to 
retire with a remnant of his army into Moravia, 
Inhere the emperor Alexander joined him with 
a Russian aimy, whicli he commanded in jier- 
son. Napoleon encountered the two emperors 
on the plains of Austerlitz the 2d of Deca m- 
her, where the great military talents of the 
Flench leader again prevailed, and the treaty 
of Presburgh followed ; vlnch recognised lum 
king of Italy, master of Venice, of rusca iy, ut 
Parma, of Placenua, and of Genoa. Prussia 
also ceded the grand duchy of Berg, b.ch 
he gave to Murat ; and in exchange for Hano 
ver, the margravate of Anspach, wliidi he as* 
signed to Bavaria, lemenung the chain of in- 
termarriages with his relatives, which he me- 
ditated, by uniting his adopted son, Eugene 
Beauhamois, to a princess ot that family. He 
now also began to assume the lofty power ot 
regulaang and creating dynasties, and piomo- 
tiiig the minor ])mices around him from one 
grade to another. I'he electors of Bavaria, of 
Wirtemhurg, and Saxony were trausfoimed 
into kings; the crown of Naples was bestow- 
ed on his brother Joseidi, that of Holland cm 
Louis, and tliat of \\ e>tplralia on Jerome ; 
the lepubljcan Lucien declining ever\ gift of 
this nutuie. lii July 18()ti, he ratified at Pa- 
ns the famous tieaty of the confederation ot 
the Rhine, in which he transferred to hiiiiself 
tlie pre|K)uderancy jireviously enjoyed by lUe 
house of Austiia. In the mouth of September 
follow'iiig he demanded from Ins new allies 
levies of men, and by Ins conduct in respect 
to Hanover, and his military movements, once 
more goaded Prussia into the resistance of des- 
pair. A pow’ertiil IVussian army was again 
got together, and that wretched cainjiaign en- 
sued which ended in the ilecisive battle of 
Jena, fought on the 14ih Octoner 180o'. the 
consequence of which dcfe.it w’as moie fatal 
than the defeat itself. A sort of moial con- 
sternation or mental paralysis lollowcd ; strung 
places opened their gates while occupied by 
numerous forces, at the first summons, and Ctt** 
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tire armies submitted without a blow. In 
short, all the Prussian states were occupied in 
less than a month, and the Prussian family, 
especially the king and queen, were doomed 
to entertain a personal enemy, conqueror, and 
absolute dictator, very much like the most 
common of his courtiers. At this time France 
might be said to be mistress of civilized Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Oreat Britain, the re- 
sult of which domination was tlie famous Ber- 
lin decree, in which all commercial intercom sc 
with England was strictly forbidden ; a vain 
hut harrassing expedient, which w’as doomed 
in the end to lead to the demolition of the fac- 
titious power which attempted it. The severe 
campaign against Russia succeeded, in which 
were fought the battles of J^ultusk and Friedland, 
and which ended in the trt*aty of 'J’llsit. 'I'liis 
celebrated agreement was preceded by an in- 
terview betiveen Napoleon and Alexander, on 
a raft in the river Niemen, wliore the two em- 
perors met and embraced, as did their officers 
and attendant soldiers in imitation. The con- 
clusion of the treaty on the 7tli July 1807, by 
whieh Russia and Prussia engaged to keep 
their poits closed against the English, and to 
adhere to the continental blockade, followed 
this cordial salutation. Naj)oleon now tinned 
his attention to Spam, and aftWted to meet 
the king and liin son Feidinand at Baionne, 
to adjust tljfir family cliHt rom es. J’he result 
was the abdication of Charles IV, and the 
forced resignation of Ferdinand, lio was most 
treacheioiisly and indefensibly made a captive, 
on a general plea, winch, if admitted, uoukl 
put an endat once to tlic theory of naiionulinde- 
pendence, but winch, vs bile truly denounced 
wicked on llie j»art of Napoleon, has been 
closely imitated b) bis successors. He then 
sent an army of 80,000 men into Spain, and 
soon seized all the strong jilai rs, and being in 
possession of Madiid, he sujijiressed the con- 
vents and all the religious <>rders throughout 
the kingdom. On the 2,>th Oc tober 1 808, he 
announced, that -with the assistance of (jod, 
he intended to crown his brother king of 
Spain at Madrid, and to plant the eagles of 
France on the towers of Lisbon. The Spa- 
niards nevertheless tenaciously, if not skilfully, 
resisted ; and Napoleon leaving the pursuit of 
the English array under Sir John Moore to 
marshal Soult, returned to I’aris. As the ob- 
ject of this abridgment is to follow the ]>er- 
sonal movements, rather than the general pro- 
gress of his wars, no attempt will be made to 
describe the desultory hostilities, so honourable 
to British skill and valour, which followed in 
Spain and Portugal. The next aggression of 
Napoleon deprived tlie pope of the provinces 
of Urbino, Macerata, and Ancona, for de- 
clining to wage war against the British, and he 
finished by a decree dated 17th May 1809, 
that deprived his holiness of all sovereign au- 
thority, and constituted Rome a free imperial 
citv. Encouraged by the occupation of a large 
French army in Spain, Austria, on the 6th of 
April in this year, a third time ventured to 
declare war against France; on which Napo- 
leon quitted Paris on the Ititli of the same 
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month, and heading his army fought the bat- 
tles of Landshut, Eckmuhl, RaUsbonne, and 
Neumark, between that date and the 10th of 
May, on wliich day he once more entered 
Vienna. The occupation of that capital dii 
not terminate the campaign, for on the 21st 
of the same month w'as fought tlie bloody and 
indecisive battle of Esslmg, m which, after 
great loss, Napoleon was obliged to retreat to 
the island of J.oban. 'I’lie archduke Charles 
was however loo much crijipled to follow up 
his success, and the French being reinforced, 
the decisive victory of Wagram was gained 
on the 5th and 6th July ; on the 12Lh a sus- 
pension of arms was agreed upon, and on the 
14th of the ensuing October, a dehmtive treaty 
of peace w'as com hided, one of the secret con- 
ditions of whith soon became apparent by j»re- 
paiations comrneming for the dissolution of 
the marriage of the conqueror with Jo«se]>hine. 
That mamage, for the reasons stated — little 
more than tlie w’aut of issue, and the alleged 
w'clfare of France — being annulled by the se- 
nate, Josephine, with the title of ex-empress, 
letired to Navarre, a scat thirty miles from 
Pans, and on the 2d Apnl 1810, Napoleon 
psjioused the ardiduchess Maiia Louisa, 
daughter of the emperor Francis II. Soon 
after this mamage, he united to France the 
pnmnees smuiti'd on tlie left bank of the 
Rhine, and by a decree of the LSth December 
in the same year, Holland, the three Hansea- 
tic cities of Hamlmrgb, Bremen, and Imbec, 
and a part of \\ estpbalia, w^ere added to the 
em])ire ; as also by unotlier deciee, the \'alais, 
so little did he now conceal his xiew’s of an 
universal French empire. In March 1811, as 
if all his w'lblieb were to be giutified, a son was 
born to him, whom he christened Napoleon 
Francis Charles Joseph, and called king of 
Rome. Aware of the discontent of Russia, 
and of her intention to resist the first favoura- 
ble opjiortunity, tow^aids the end of tlie year 
1811 he began those mighty preparations for 
the invasion of that empire, wdiicli formed tlie 
nucleus of the greatest array of disci] Jiiied and 
able soldiery winch ever moved under one 
command and m one direction. In May 1812, 
he left J^aris to review’ the grand ainiy, made 
up of all liis auxiliaries and confeilerates, 
w'llliiig and unw’illing, assembled on the X'ls- 
tula, and ariiving at Dresden spent fifteen 
days in that cajiiiul, attended by tlie em- 
peror of Austria, the king of Prussia, and 
nearly the whole of the princes of the Con- 
tinent, among wdiom lie moved the pnmum 
mobile and tlie centre. I'liis eventful campaign 
against Russia may be said to have opened on 
tlie 22d .lune, on which day he issued a procla- 
mation, wdierein, with his usual oracular bre- 
vity, he declared that his “ destinies w’ere 
about to be accomplished.” On the the 28lli 
June he entered Wilna, where he established 
a provisional government, while he assembled a 
general diet at Warsaw. In the mean time 
the French army continued its mai'ch, and pass- 
ed the Niemen on the 2Sd, 24th, and 25th June, 
uriviug at W itepsk on the way to Smolensko 
in tlie early part of July* In the march it uL»- 
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taincd several \ ictories, and the Russians find- 
ing their enemy too powerful in open contest, 
contented themselveh for tlie most part m 
wasting the country, ami adding to the seve- 
rities and operation of the Russian climate 
upon a southern soldiery. I'he French army 
however undauntedly proceeded, until arriving 
near Moscow on the lOth Sept<‘mher, the fa- 
ar.ous battle of llorodino was fought, so fatal to 
botli ])arties, and in whn li 0(),()()() are sn])y>osed 
to have peiished, JSaf»oleon notwithstanding 
pressed on to Moscow, from vhuli the Rus>>ians 
retieated, as also tlie gr«‘ater part of the inha- 
bitants, who ahamloned it b) older of the go- 
vernor, count Rosiopthin. When therefiire 
Is'apoleon entered the celebiated capital, foui 
days after the battle, he found it for the greater 
part deserted and in flames, 'riiis strong mea- 
sure of winch Russia possibly deems if ini]io- 
lilic to take the cicdit, saveil the Kussian em- 
pire, by completely destroying tlie resources 
of Napoleon. After remainiiig thii ty-five day^ 
in the nuns of this ancient metiopol is, evposed 
to every sjiecies of ]irivation, letreat betaine 
neces^sarv, and one of the most sti iking scenes 
of human suftenng was ex])erit‘nced i»y the le- 
liring army, ever produced by the unfeelmu 
extravagatices of ambition. I lunger, told, 
and tlie sword attended the wretched fugitne'. 
all the way to J’oland, and the nuudlne of 
count Segui , who details all tlie (ircumsfances 
artemlant on tins most stiiking senes of event'^ 
and their f fleet on N<i}ioleoii, possibly foim*» 
Uie most interesting of a]*p<illing luctures in 
nuxh'rn bistoiy. Detail within these ‘imits 
Would he iin[»()ssil)le, it must therefore suflid* 
to add, tlitit aiiiMMg at U arsaw on the lOtli 
Decendiei, on tlie UUh of the same month 
Najiolet'n imlered Ihiiis at lu^ht, and on the 
follow ing day a bulletin, w ith no great ( one eal- 
meiit of their eUent, disilo-ed his immense 
lo'sse.*.. Kailv the next montii he piescnted to 
the ,s« natr a deeiee f n lew nig iii<*ii, 

whuli was niiaiiiimm-'Iv agteed to, ami ht‘ 
iortJiwitii began jirepaiations to eiuoiiii- 
ter the fortes of llnssia and I’russia, noxv 
oncemoie in coiijhiiiati'nj. On tin- Vd .Ma\. he 
encountered the aimies of the>e idlit's at Liit- 
zen, and forced them to retire, on which Aus- 
tna undertook to mediate, hut not succeeiling, 
the liattle of Ihiut/eii followed, in wliidi the 
Frencli were victorious. On the i.^oth May an 
armistice took jilace, and iiegociations were 
opened, whit h jiroved fruitless ; «nd Austria 
was at length induced to join the allies. On 
this iirijiortant event Nap leon endeavoured to 
reach Re hu, whiie the allies sought to occu])y 
L "csden, which attemjit indm ed him to return 
and repulse them m the battle of Dresden, on 
which occasion, Moreau, who had come from 
I’aris to fight under the banner of tlie confe- 
derates, was mortally wounded. At lengtli 
these equivocal contests terminated in the fa- 
mous battle of Leipsic, fought on the 16th, 
18th, and 19th of October, which was decisive 
of the war as to Germany. The French loss 
was immense ; prince Poniatowski of Poland was 
killed, fifteen general officers were wounded, and 
twenty three taken prisoners ; and of 184,000 
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men, opposed to SOO.OOi), not more than 
60,(K)0 remained. On this great vh tory, the 
Saxons, Bavarians, W estjihalians, in a word, 
all the contingent pow’crs decldied for the al- 
lies. NapoUou returned to Pans, and iniei 
rnpted the conqiliment of addres'^, by thus 
stating the disagreeable fact, that “ witiini the 
last year all Luiope marched w ith us, now all 
Fiirojie is leagued against us.” lie follow’ed 
uj) this Hvow'al by another ileinand of JOO.OOO 
men. 'I’he levy w’as granted, and on the Sloth 
.fanuaiy, he again bedded his mmy, and the 
allies having passed the Rhine lailv in the 
same month, in the surceeiling month of Fe- 
bruary were fought tlie battles (»f l)i/uu, Rri- 
enne, (’hamp Auheit, and Alontmiiail, with 
various success ; hut now- the advanced guard 
of the Russia.'* . enltred into action, and N,ij*o- 
leon Wtis ( allt d to anotliei tjuaiui. '1 he .san- 
guiTiaiy conflicts of AIoiilei(au and Nugent 
followed, m which the alln cl foicts sullered 
very severelv, ar.il weie oliligi d lo rttne u])on 
Tioyes. J'.dily m March tlie ticaty of alliance 
was concluilrd hitwion I.iicland, Au'-lna, 
Prussia, and Kiissm, 1)\ which each was boand 
nor to make jieace hut upon leilain conuitions. 
Tins was signed at (‘Iniuliwii on the loth 
Maicli, and iinid.- Know n to Ni- pole on, who te- 
fused the li'inis, Hj^ pkiii was now to l< t into 
the rear of the (omlnned ainiy, at.d l»y tl .s 
manci uvre to eiicli a\our to diaw ihi m oil t’oiri 
Pans, but the* allies ^amnig of his 

intention by an iuleiLe]*i'*d lettci, iiasiened 
th( ir ]uogiess, and on the JOih iMaicii attacked 
the heights >f Chaumont, fiom which tliey 
were lejmUed wnth gieat loss. At lengt.i, 
how ex c i , the ir e kU nsi\ c* ai ras hoie on so many 
point**, that oa the I’uuuli being die. en hack 
on tlie lianieis of Pans, mar^hal Maimont, 
who coiimiandc'd ilieic, sent a fu‘g of tiuce, and 
pio])Osed to deliver np the city. Na\»oleou 
ha-tem d fiom I o’-tami>l('au, hut was apprised 
li\i’ leagm s iioni Pan*, ut the icsull. lie ac- 
toidin^'v ic'uinid to I ontaiiddt aii, w'licic he 
cvunmaii'U'd an ainiy of o(),0J0 men, and the 
iiegdiiatiori en**u( d.whiili tcrininateJ with his 
eoiisigiiiiient to the Is! iiid of Llba, with the 
title of ex-t injH’ioi , and a jn'iisioii of two mil- 
lions ol Ini es. lie di'.playeJ no uiibecomirg 
xxant of firmness on this occasion, and on the 
ilOth Apiil, aftei embr.iciiig the officer com- 
maiiding tlie attendant grenaclieis of liis guard, 
and the impeiial eagles, he departed to liis des- 
tiuation. It is unnecessary to delviil the events 
of bis brief lesuleiice in this island, in xxhich 
he was visited by many cuiious Jaiglislimcii 
and others. It is probable that he lu ver nietmt 
to remain in that cquixocal situation, or the 
allies to allow him. Re this as it may, se- 
cretly emhiirking in scmie hired feluccas, ac- 
companied with about l.yooincn, on the night 
of the 2.>th Febiuary 1814, he landed on the 1st 
of March in the gulf oi .luan, in Proxcnce, at 
three o'clock in the afiei’' 00 n. He imme- 
diately issued a pi ocitinuiiiou, anuouncing his 

intention to resume his c rowii, of w hu li “ trea- 
son had robbed him, " and pioceeding to Gre- 
noble, was at once wclcoinid h\ lh»* c»>m- 
inauding officer Labedoyeic, and in two days 
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after he entered Lyons, where he experienced 
a similar reception. In Lyons he proceeded 
formally to reassume all the functions of sove- 
reignty by choosing councillors, generals, and 
prefects, and publishing vaiioiis decrees, one 
of which was for abolishing the noblesse, of 
whom the restored family had already made 
the French people apprehensive, and another 
proscribing the race of Bom bon. 'I’lnis re- 
ceived and favoured, he reached Paris on the 
20th March witliout drawing a sword. In the 
capital he was received with loud acclamations 
of “ vive r empereur •” and was joined by 
marshal Ney, and the generals Drouet, J^alle- 
mand, and Lebfevrc. On the following day 
he reviewed his army, received general con- 
gratulations, and announced the return of the 
empress. On opening the assembly of Bepre- 
sentatives, on the 7tli June following, he talked 
of establishing a constitutional monarchy, but 
by this time the allies were once more in mo- 
tion, and having collected an immense supply 
of stores and ammunition he quitted Pans on 
the 12tli of the same month, to march and op- 
pose their progress. lie arrived on the 13th 
at Avesnes, and on the 14tli and 16th fought 
the partially successful battles of Fleuru> and 
Ligny. On the Jdtli occurred the signal and 
well-known victory of Waterloo, in which Bri- 
tish intrepidity made so successful a stand un- 
der the Duke of Wellington, until aided 
into decisive victory by the timely arrival of 
the Prussians under Bulow. 'J’he conduct of 
marshal Grouchy, commanding the Fiench re- 
serve, was deemed doubtful on this occasion ; 
but the conquered frequently make these al- 
legations, and it is quite as likely that, the 
moral operation of success having passed away, 
similar distrust and w ant of confidence began 
to pervade the French armies, to that which 
had formerly distinguished those of the allies. 
In the battle, out of 9j,0()0 men, it is thought 
that the Fiench lost nearly o0,()()0. Napoleon 
immediately returned to Paris, but the charm 
was now uiierly dissolved ; and, soured by the 
result of the battle, and fearing another occu- 
pation of the capital, a strong party was openly 
formed against him, and even his fi lends 
urged him to abdicate. He w’as prevailed upon 
at length, wutli some difhculty, to take thissteji 
in favour of his son. It need not be said that 
all this sort of expedient w'as now too late, and 
that the fate of this once ali-pow’erful chieftain 
drew to its tristful tennination. For some 
time he entertained the idea of embarking for 
America ; but fearful of British cruizers, he at 
length determined to throw lumsi'lf on the 
generosity of the only people who had never 
materially yielded to his influence. He ac- 
cordingly resigned liimself, on the 1.5lh 
July, into the hands of Captain Maitland, 
of the Bellerophon, then lying at Boch- 
fort, and was exceedingly anxious to land 
in England. On giving himself up, he ad- 
dressed tlie prince reg nr in a well-knowm 
letter, in which he comp inid himself to I lie- 
mistocles. It is impossible to dwell on the 
minutiae of his conduct and reception, or to the 
circumstances attendant on his consignment 
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for safe custody to St Ileleua, by the joint de- 
termination of the allies. For this his final 
destination, he sailed on the 11th August, 
1810 , and arrived at St Helena on the 13th of 
the following October. The rest of his life is 
little more than a detail of gradual bodily de- 
cay ; rendered however strikingly amusing by 
the narrative of his remarks, conversation, and 
literary emjiloyment, among the few faithful 
courtiers and officers allowed to accompany 
him. I’hese are all in the highest degree cha- 
racteristic ; nor, with the exception of some 
querulous resentment of what he deemed de- 
grading and unnecessary restriction and suspi- 
(ion, does ho apjiear to have conducted him- 
self below his great powers of mind. I’he 
multifarious publications descnjitive of his 
treatment and deportment under it, render all 
farther attempt at desenption here superfluous ; 
suffice it therefore to say, that w-liile a vast 
majority deem his detention a justifiable piece 
of state necessity, opinion is much .nore di- 
vided as to the propriety of a portion of the re- 
stiictious, ill regard to the receipt of new’spapers, 
portraits, friendly memoiidls, Ac. which (*ould 
ojieratc in no way to his release. Possibly, 
indeed, looking to various minor indications, 
an involuntary conviction of a want of a little 
governing equanimity and good sense in St 
Helena, strikes most of those who read these 
curious details. Leaving this to opinion, it ap- 
pears probable that mental affliction, added to 
unhealthy climate, began to operate fatally 
on the constitution of Buonaparte from the 
hour of his arrival ; as nearly the w'hole of the 
four years and upw'ards, wdiile he remained 
there, he w'as sickly and diseased. His ulti- 
mate complaint w’as a cancer in his breast, appa- 
rently a disease to which he had a coiistitu- 
tioiial tendency, as liis father died of a similar 
malady. He bore the excru' latiug torture of 
his dl^0!der, for six weeks, w^ith great firmness, 
generally keeping his eyes fixed on a portrait 
of his son, which W'as j»laced near ins bed. 
From the beginning he refused medicine as use- 
less ; and the last words, uttered in astute of de- 
liiium, on the morning of his death, w ere “ Mon 
fils'” soon afterwards, “tele d’armee!” and 
lastly, “ France.” Tins event took j)lace on the 
.5lh May, 1821, in the fifty-second year of Ins 
age. He w'as interred, ai cording to Ins owm 
desire, near some willow trees and a spring of 
water, at a place called Haint‘’s Valley, his 
funeral being attended by the highest military 
honours. 'I’Iiub terminated the eventful and 
dazzling career of Napoleon Buonaparte, one 
of those extraordinarily gifted individuals, w'lio 
falling into a period and course of circum- 
stance adapted to their peculiar genius, exhi- 
bit the capacity of human nature in the high- 
est point of view*. It is useless to apologize 
for the imperfection of what must necessarily 
be a mere sketch, but possibly a rapid view of 
fiersoiial, rather than of general evemts, may 
give a better off-hand iinpiession of a career 
like that of Buonaparte, than more minute and 
elaborate detail, passing as it does as rapidly 
across the mind, as he himself passed across 
his eventful existence. It will be obvious, eveu 
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from this inadequate glance, that his distin-| 
guishing characteristics were decision, self re> 
liance, eneigy, aud promptitude of action — ail 
soldierly qualities, but mixed up in him with a 
clearness of discernment, aud a facility of cal- 
culating and combining physical results, which 
form at once the incentive and mainspring of 
prosperous enterprise. As a soldier, indeed, 
he exhibited the liighest older of genius — that 
of invention, lie conceived a new mode of 
warfare, founded on a scientific and rapid 
movement of vast masses ; which, until prac- 
tised and understood by his o]>])Oueiits, ren- 
dered him almost necessarily victorious. lie, 
in fact, altogether changed the modern art of 
war ; and as ue have seen, he long profited by 
the priority of discovery. T.ooking at the 
moral complexion of his intellectuality, it is 
evidemt that tlic common sellishncss of ambi- 
tion actuated him ; and that, like most fortu- 
nate soldiers, the glory attendant upon domi- 
Mition and mastery, dazzled him more than 
the nobler species, which gives such a fine 
lustre to the names of Washington and Boli- 
var. This IS not the less true, because his 
ambition was comparatively enlightened, and 
that he sought the improvement of society 
much salutary reform in every direction, uliitli 
militated not against his own ascendancy. IIis 
abolition of monkery and fanaticism, wherever 
he could reach them ; his removal of all the 
remnants of feudal servitude ; and liis comjne- 
tiou of an adequate and estimable code of laws, 
regulative of justice between man and man, 
are all compatible with tlie most selfish ambi- 
tion, such improvements being the interest of 
every order of ruler, if the blindness of df>spo- 
tism could be inadi. to think so. All this good 
was not only consistent with the devouring 
ambition of Napoleon, but mateinillj aided it. 
It has already been remarked, th.it he mo- 
delled hiniself upon ancient heroism ; but it 
was tliat of the Alexander and (^ivsar class, iii 
preference to the purer models of tirecian and 
llornan patriotism and disinterestedness, whiih 
indeed would ha\e encount<Te<l a very uncon- 
gcniftl soil in modern France. Heroes of this 
description always place the essence ofgo\eni- 
ment in a single will, and that their own. 
Their subjetls will be allowed to improve, but 
never to become indejieiideiit, or to aequiie 
any foundation for their jirosperity which will 
release them from leading strings, and enable 
them to proceed alone cm the strength of free 
and vigorous institutions. 'I'he conversations 
of Buonaparte, as i elated by IVlr O’lMeara, 
Count Las Casas, and others, develope grand 
views aud striking intentions, but they all par- 
take of the foregoing characteiisties , as, wit- 
ness his intended institution for the general 
education of the offspring of the princes of Eu- 
rope. Neither did the nature of his genius aud 
ac’ciuircmeiits enable him to perceive the inti- 
mate connexion between genuine national pros- 
perity, and a due understanding and adniiiii- 
stration of the principles whi( h regulate com- 
mercml intercourse, and the domestic sources 
of social well-being. His ignorance on these 
heads, speaking of the Berlin decrees, may be 
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I even said to have led to his ruin. In other re- 
8|>ects too tlie directness and strength of his 
I genius is more apparent than his power of phi- 
losophical appreciation and induction. It is 
clear, that he partook of the supeistition which 
so frequently haunts the minds of those w Uo 
encounter the extremes of good or bad fortune 
— that of fatality or destiny ; and on the strength 
of this vain self-delusion he shut his eyes to the 
extreme danger or jiresuiiiption of an eternal 
w'arlike game of double or quits. I’o the same 
weak prepossession, is also to be traced his ex- 
clusive confidence in the elements of fire, and 
carelessness of moral, as opposed to physical 
resistance — which generally, lion ever, in tlie 
setjuel, are typified by the progress of the hare 
and the tortoise as he lived to jnove. 'J'his is 
also a soldierly failing. Regarded in a more 
familiar point of view, he appears to great ad- 
vantage. All a c ountry like France, he had 
the good taste to discounteriance its fashion- 
able profligacy, and his court was the most 
moral m Europe. He loved and encouraged 
talent of every kind, and was a most liberal 
and enlightened patron of the arts and sciences. 
Agreeable, but rather low in person, and stnk- 
ingly prepossessing in countenance, although 
occasionally abiupt and irritable, his manners 
and con vei sation were exti emely engaging ,easy, 
aud unimdted. At the same time, careless as 
he was of human life m the field and on mili- 
tary emergencies, he exliibited none of the 
fietful cruelty and apprehension of timid des- 
potism. On the uhole, of his oun class of 
great men, he is doubtless thc' first on modem 
record ; and with a due condemnation of his ag- 
gressive warfare, aud hiMsh ^^aste of humaa 
life, he may be said to have indirectly eflected 
much good, as well as cmI, in FAiro}»e. The 
time is past for either lidiculously blackening 
his character in the pure babyism of national 
auiinosity , or, da/zled by Ins evtraorchrrary ta- 
lents and a hatred to much ^^Illd^ he over- 
threw — and still more to much that Ins over- 
throw may restore — to regard him as an une- 
cjuivocally gieat man, and a benefactor to his 
sjKicies. Both these tendencies, a due atten- 
tion to the vvorks emanating from St Helena, 
will materially tend to correct. In conclusion 
of this long in tide, it may be obseived, that 
the four biotheis of N'a]>oIeon still live iii opu- 
lence and ciedit, and of all this remarkable 
aud able family his mother and his favourite 
sister Pauline, have alone followed him. Hav- 
ing accumulated vast sums out of liis private 
imperial allow’ance, great riches will de%olTe 
upon his son, if the iulfilment of his will meet 
with no impediment. 1 he intended destination 
of this youth, now rising into adolescence, un- 
der the guardianship of his grandfather the 
emperor Francis, is still unkno\An. 'J'hew’idow 
of Napoleon, a princess apparently of no 
marked or dislincti\e chnracier, v'as created 
archduchess of Paima on his ictirement, and 
still retains the nominal gmeinmeut ol Miat 
princ-ipahty. For some time the young Na- 
poleoii w’as styled juincc of Paima m the 
Vienna garotte, but he has since been < ailed 
duke of Reichstadt. It is generally believed 
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tliat he will bo moderately endowed, like one of 
lue juniors of the family, and be allowed to 
wear out his life in the usual somnolent t areei 
of the members of his maternal stock. — 
Aun, Jiioff, Jiiird.tn's Lil'e of Hnonnparle. 

33UONAUROTJ or iiUONAKOrA (Mi- 
ch VET. Avon o) the most celebrated master of 
the arts of tlesign who has appeared since the 
age of riinhas. He was horn in the territory 
of Are//o, in 'ruscany, in 1 17 1, and w’as the 
soil of Lewis JluoiiJirota Simon, of the ancient 
family of the < omits of (’’aiiosa. 1 lis father re- 
moving to Florence vvliih* he was an infant, he 
was put to muse at the village of Settignano, 
which was inhahitcd piindpally by sculptors 
and carvels m stone, a eiicumslance which may 
possibly have given an impulse to tlie genius of 
the future artist. J*Iaced at st bool he stole all 
the time he could from liis studies, to era]»lov 
it m drawi-ig, which evcited the dis]>leasure of 
his father, who, though in i uligence, thought 
the profession of an artist dcgtading to one of 
noble descent. I'ut llie youth tiiuniphed over 
the ]>re|udices of his paieut, and haviug ob- 
ti'ined pcimission to follow tlie bent of his in- 
cliiiation, lie was [li.icerl in the school of Do- 
ini'iico Ghiilandjito an eminent painter at Flo- 
rence. Soon after he < losely apjilied himself 
tv) mvidclling figuies in eJa\, fiom the inuiiu- 
inents of ancient art lu the gardens of Lorenzo 
de Medic IS. I’Jie taste and genius dis])layedin 
one of In? produc tioi^s excitc'd the mliniiation j 
and ohtar’cd him the jiation.ueof that jirince, | 
who kept him in !ii> lamils so 1 mg as he lived. ' 
Here, among other woik'', he executed a basso- 
lelicvo representing the IV.ittleof the (\*ntams, 1 
on viewing whn h, at a futuie pciiod of his hie, 
he lamented tli'it he had not conlined hims« If 
to a branch of ait in vHiuh he had uUainetl 
such earlv excellence, (hi th'* di-ath of J^o- 
ren/o he* went to leside vvuii his father, and 
aftei w’ards reiiiviv ed to llologna, where lie con 
tinned ins jiiofessional labours. Ih tuiniiig to 
Florence lie executv-d a line jm'ce of statuaiy i 
with the figuii's of David and (.joliah ; and] 
also painted a battle scene for tlie clucaJ palace. 
Ihe fame of liis abiliti<‘S evlendecl to ilome, 
and be rc-ceived an invitation thither, wbicli he 
accepted. In that city he added to his lejiu- 
tatioii liy a mnildc statue of Ikicdms, and a 
statue of the \ ngiii i)f Pity for the chajiel of 
the Oucifiv. Ill St. IVid’s. He leturiied to 
Floroi.cc*, hut was recalled to Home by Pope 
.lulius II, who em])lo\fd him to < onstruct a 
maginfici'nt tomb, vvdin h, though commcncevl 
imniediatelv , was not coinpleti d till some uiiie 
after the death of his holiiie.N*;. it was placed 
in the church of St J’eter iii Vintulis, where it 
is still to he seen ; and among its decorations, 
wliicJi were not all executed by Huonarroti, is 
one of his noblest wmiks, a statues of Moses. 
While he was engag^t^d on the monument of 
j)opc .rulms, the jealousy of his rival Pramante 
embroiled him with the pontiil’, ami induced 
him to leave Rome, hut lie was soon persuaded 
to retain, and rciinstated in the favour of liis 
holiness, who employed him to cast a bronze 
statue of hiin^^c'lf, to lie phiced iiiathurc;li at 
Lologna. 'J'he figure was ic]irc'.‘enU'd m the 
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act of bestowing the papal benedicti'iD vitli 
an extended hand, but wdth so stern and 
haughty an air, (such as became tlie martial 
chaiacter of .luhus II, > that, on seeing tlie mo- 
del, the p(‘oplc* asked the aitist if he liad m- 
tcMidcnl to rejiresent him blessing or cuising'^ 
Michael Angelo then enquired whether lie 
slioulu put a hook in tlie other liand of the 
statue, to whicli .lulius re]»li('d, ‘‘No, let me 
hold a sword ; 1 am no niiin of letters.” 'I'his 
image, being overturned during a popular eoni- 
motion at Bologna, w’as ordered by the Duke 
of Ferrara to be east into a cannon. Under the 
Pope, Buonarroti was cmjiloyed to paint the 
dome of the Sistine chapel, which gave him an 
opportunity of gaining fresh laurels. On the 
accession of Leo X. to the popedom, he em- 
ployed tins great artist in works of an hitee- 
tiire and fortification, and even as a civil cm- 
gincer. ClenienlVII, w'hc*n caulinal de Me- 
dicis, engaged him to erect the Laurcntiaii Li- 
brary, and other w’orks at Florence. Afier- 
W’ards his talents as an engineer were T'Ht m 
rec|uiMtion for the defence of tluit city during 
its siege, by the parti/ans of the Medic is fa- 
mily evjielled by the Florentines. He re- 
mained in the place a year and then fled to 
Venice; hut on the restoialion of peace re- 
turned to Florence, and employed himself on 
the mausoleum of the Meilicis. I luler Paul 
III, Michael Ang(‘lo finislu*d hia jiaintings m 
the Sistine e!ia|>el, for whitli the i*ojie re- 
w’ardcd him vvilli a jieiision. Hr also executed 
his famous jiainting of the hist judgmemt, and 
{iietuic's of the maityrdom of St JVter, and the 
tonveihion of St Paul, for the Vatican, On 
the death of Sun Gallo, architect c>f St Peter’s, 
the task of caiivmg on that magnificent build- 
ing was confided to Michael Angelo. Duiing 
several yeais hc‘ vva^ cliiefiy occupied vv’itli this 
great iindei taking, and with all the enthusiasm 
of genius he devolc-d his time and laboiii toils 
c onipic^tion, without any salai v , trusting to fame 
foi his leward. I’liough he did not live to see 
j this stiuc ture c onijilcdt^cl, ved lie so fai eon cried 
the jilan of his jiiedecc-ssois, and left designs 
for the dijc'ction of those who succeedc*d, that 
it may be coiisideied as bis vv’oik. Alter liav- 
iiig for seventeen yeais been arcliitect of Si 
Pc‘tei's, lic^ resigned the* otiice, and dic'd nc>t 
long after in lothl. He was iiitcned by tbe 
Pope’s c'oinmand in the c lunc h of the Holv 
Afiostles at Home ; hut ('nstnc), Duke of 'J us- 
cany, liacZ his body removed to Florence, wliere 
his fuiiijral w'as ceh biated with the honouis 
clue to his inemory, and a inomiinent was alic r- 
wards ererted for him, windi was tiu' |.)inL 
production of tlie first Floieniirie aitipts v)f tJjo 
age, exhibiting ins effig}, sinroiindcMl by four 
figures, leprescmting aic liitcrtiiie, painting, 
sculpture, and ]Kierr\. 'I Ins celeliiatc'd aitist 
W'as iievcT maiiied ; nod when Ins celibacy 
was alluded to, he used to say, “ In^ ail was 
his wife, and his wen ks Ins dnlclren, who woidd 
perpetuate his memory.” Giamleur is llie 
chaiactcTistic of the style of Michael Angelo; 
and wlmther vic»w«‘cl as a sculjitor, a painter, 
or an aiehitect, the re is a daring subiimily in 
his c oiiiposiiioiis, which the woikfc of no otiief 
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Artist have ever rqu^lk d, and which displays 
the trumiph of genius in all that is lofty, noble, 
and commanding, in the highest dejiartments 
of art. Jt must not be forgotten that he culti- 
vated }>oetry with suet ess, and his y^oems ex- 
hibit the same severe siinpliLity of manner, 
W'hich distinguishes him as an artist. — Life oj 
Michael Angelo, bif if. Duppu. — D' Argenville 
Vies lies jam. Archil. — Vusun. — Teissiei' Ehges 
des Hommes Sarans. 

lU'ONO of Venice, an architect who lived 
about the middle of the twelfth century. He 
erecteii the famous tower of St Mark, at Ve- 
nice, which is 3i>0 feet high and 40 feet square, 
in 1151. He also gave a design for enlarging 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at Flo- 
rence, the print iyial w'alls of which still re- 
main ; and he built the Vicaria with the Gas- 
tello del’ Uovo at Najiles ; the cliurdi of 8t 
Andrew at ]*istoia ; and a camyianile at Arezzo. 
He is reckoned the first who contiibuted to the 
improvement of modem architecture m Italy. 
Nouv. JJict. Hist . — Biog. Untv, 

111 OAONCINI (Giovanm BAnibiA)son 
of a celebrated miibician of Lombard), and 
born at Modena. He entered early in life 
into the sen ice of the emperor Leopold, and 
gained great credit by his oyx'ia of Camilla, 
winch he comyiosed in ins eighteenth year, in 
emulation of the celebrated StailaUi. 4 his 
jiicce W’as set to English w’oivU and produced 
on the London stage in 1707, bv JMr Jlaym, 
where it was equally popular. In 17 JO, IJan- 
del arriving in Fiiglaiid, wh^re Jluonuncim’s 
reputalion was now’ at its height, a rnaliy toni- 
ineiK ed hctw’een these two gieat inastcis, which 
divided loi a tune the whole musical w’orlU 
into two yiarties. Buoiioncinrs works ymb- 
lished ill ] .oiulon consist of two operas, “ A**- 
turtus” and “ Ciiisi ldus,” a funeral anthem foi 
tlie great duke of .Mailborough, twelve sonatas, 
and several cantatas and ihainler duets. — 
About the year 173J hi» cudulitv was im- 
posed on )>} a chailatan calling himself count 
I’ghi, and jueteiuliiig to he a natural son of 
James 11. 'J’iiis impostor asserted that he yios- 
sessed the seeiet of the jihilosopher’s stone, 
and yirtw ailed on his duj)e to (put Liiglandwiili 
biin, and become a sharer in lus yirojects. 4 lie 
connexion however does not ajipear to haie 
been of long duration, as a few’ yeais after 
Buoiionciiii was yuntonning before the Fieiich 
king, and after Msitiiig \ leiina in 1748, re- 
tiied to ^'eluce, wheie his deatli is generally 
Bujiyiosed to have taken j)lace. — I'lirnetf’s Hist, 
of Music. 

* Bl'IlCABD, Bl 1U41A1U), or IHU)- 
CARl), a Geiinan, who heiaiiie a Dominican 
friar, and w’as sent about li,'3‘J on a mission to 
the Holy l.and. J le remained ten > ears in the 
monastery of Mount Sion, whence he wasde- 
iiominaied Brocaidus de Monte Sion. He vi- 
sited Armenia, Cilicia, and many neighbouring 
countries, and wrote a cunoua account of his 
travels, which is contained in an old French 
work, entitleil “ Mct des llistoires,” Paris, 
1188, 2 lols. folio; and which has been se- 
veral times seyiarately printed. — Ihog, Univ. 
BUKCJl (Eow'aud) a celebiated modem 
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gem engraver. Hi* talents as a designer v. er* 
brought into notice by some drawings which he 
exhibited at il e academy of arts in St Martin *s 
lane, an association of artists which y»rpceded 
the foundation of the Royal Academy. He af- 
terw’ards devoted himself to the engraving of 
fireciouB stones, an art m which Le att-Ained 
high excellence ; and many of the works which 
he jiroduced ay >] roach m elegance of design 
and accuiacy of execution to those of c'la<-sical 
antiquity. He w as chosen libiariaii of the Royal 
Academy ou the death of W ilson the y)ainter, 
w’hich situation he held till his own death m 
1814, at the age of 84. — dent. Mag. 

BI RCHARD or BROCARDl S, hishopof 
Worms, an eminent canonist of the eleventh 
century. He was a native of Germany, and 
became a monk of the Benedictine moiiAstery 
of Lolies. Conrad the Salic, afterA ards em- 
peror, to w’hom Burch ard w’as tutor, yirocured 
his promotion to the see of Worms iii 1008. 
With the assistance of Olbert, abbot of Gam- 
hiouTS, he compiled the famous collection of 
canons, entitled “ Magnum Decretorum, aeu 
Canoiium A olumen.” 4'his system of canon 
law, which lb divided into twenty books, w’as 
yiriuted at (’ologne, in l.>48, and the year fol- 
lowing at Pans. Bure Laid died in 1026. — 
Motet'i. — (hitvina dcOr< give Juris Ciiilis, i. 

}ll RC’HAKD (John; a native of Siras- 
burgli, who was ay)poiuted master of the cere- 
monies to tlie 1 ’ope, 111 1483, was afterw^ards 
made bishop of (’itta di Castello, and died iii 
1505, He was the author of a very cuiiouB 
Journal or Diary of Alexander VI, written in a 
.plain and siinpie stNle, w hich has lJe^er yet 
been published cntiie ; though there is a ma- 
nuscnyjt of It ill 5 vols. 4to. in the Chigi Li- 
brary at Rome, which extends from 1483 to 
1 >06, haMiig been continued afiei the death 
of Bure Laid by some olhei wTiler. Leibnitz 
{)rinud an extract of this Diaiy at llancAer, in 
lo9o , and some other y>arts of it ayiy)eaicd m 
“ Fkcardi Scriptores iMedu CTai,” tom. ii. Bur- 
cliard also wTote a book entitled “ Ordo jiio 
inforniatioiie erdotum.” — Biog. Cuii, 

Bl HCIllLLLD a famous Italian j)oet,w.i.s 
bom at Fioieiue about tlie close of the 14th 
centujy. His family name was Doinenuo, but 
i for w’hat iea.son he w as called I’uicliK llo is un- 
known. IJf exercised the tiade of a l-aihcr in 
Florence, and his shoj) was the rerdtvvous of 
the wits and literary chaiacters of the city. 
His yioeins were written in a witty, eccentric, 
and sometimes indecent style, which fiom him 
W’as called Bure hiellesque, and met with many 
imitators. He died at Rome in 1418. — Diet. 
Hist. 

BPRCKIIARDT (Johv Liwis') the son 
of Colonel Gideon BuicKhardt, was Ihhii at 
Lausanne, in Switzeiiand, in 1784. Altei stu- 
dying at l^iyisic and at IhOC) he 

visited F.ngland , and being a younger sor, and 
of an ardent ami tnttry»riMi'g di'sy»OMtion, lie 
offered his sen ices to the assoiiation loi mak- 
ing discoveiies in the interior ot Afrn a. Ilia 
proyiosals were acceyited, and he w’ent to Cam- 
bridge to study the Arabic language, and ac- 
quire a knowledge of medicine and euygery, 
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nnd such scientific information as might be 
useful in the quarter of the globe for which he 
was destined. In March lb09 he sailed for 
Malta, and thence proceeded to Aleppo, where 
he assumed the character of a Mussulman, and 
adopted the name of Jbrahim. He continued 
two years and a half in Syria, and made him- 
self familiar with the spoken dialects of the 
Arabic. In the beginning of 181,3, he set off 
for Nubia, whence he crossed llie lied Sea, and 
after visiting Mecca and Medina, arrived at 
Cairo in June 1815. The following spring he 
took a journey to Mount Sinai ; and on his re- 
turn to Cairo, he projiosed to join one of the 
trading caravans to Timbuctoo ; but he was 
for some time prevented from putting liis de- 
sign in execution, by the delay in the depar- * 
ture of the caravan, in consequence of the dis- 
turbed state of the country. At length the op- 
portunity for which he had been w’aitiiig ar- 
rived, wlieii he was seized with dysentery and 
died, after a short illness, at Cairo. His pa- 
pers were sent to the African Association, who 
published, in 1819, his “ 'Iravels in Nubia;” 
and Kibse(]uently his Tiavtls in Syria and 
the Holy Land,” have made their appearance. 
—^Ann. Jiiojr. 

BURDON (Wii T tam) a miscellaneous viTi- 
ter, was born in l7o4 at Nenca>tle-upon- 
Tyne, and was educated at Kmanuel college, 
Cambndge, where he took bis degrees in arts, 
and obtained a fellowship, which, as he would 
not enter into orders, he resigned. He died 
in London in 1818, having published — 1. 

“ Life and Character of Buonaparte 2, 

*' Examination of the Pursuits of Literature,” 
8vo. ; 3. ” Materials for Thinking,” 2 vols. 
8vo. ; 4. “ I’hree Letters to the Bishop of 

Llandaft’;” 5. Letters on the affairs of 
Spain 6. ** Thoughts on Politics, Morality, 
and Literature,” 8vo. 7. “ A Vindication of 
Pope and Grattan 8. “ Treatise on the 
Privileges of the House of Commons,” and 
several miscellaneous essays and papers in the 
periodical publications of the day. — MorUhly 
Magazine. 

fJURE (William df) a bookseller in Paris, 
who acquired great reputation among the lo- 
vers of curious literature, by his skill in biblio- 
graphy. Hispnncipal work, which is deemed 
a standard peiformaiice on the subject, is en- 
titled “ Bibhographia Instructeur ou Traite 
des Livres rares et singulieres,” Paris, 1763, 

7 vols. 8vo. He also published a catalogue of 
the library of M. de la Valieie, 1767, 2 vols. 
and “ Museum 'J'ypographicus,” 1775, 12mo. 
His accounts of different editions are very 
exact, but he did not distinguish books by 
any other merit than rarity. He died much 
respected in July 1782. — Nemv. Diet, Hist. 

BURETTE (Peter John) a doctor of phy- 
sic, and man of singular talent and erudition, 
was bom at Paris in ^ 665. His father was a 
fine performer on the harpsichord, and intended 
his son for the same jirofession, and both one 
and the other frequently played before Louis 
XIV. Young Bure e however secretly ac- 
quired the learned languages, and at the age of 
eighteen induced his fatfier to allow him to re» 
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pair to the college of Harcourt, and in duo 
time to study physic. He fully succeeded, and 
obtaining considerable reputation, was finally 
nominated to the chair of professor of medi- 
cine in the royal college, which he filled with 
great distinction. Hi.s acquisition of langui^es, 
including the oriental, was very extensive, and 
caused him to be admitted into tlie academy of 
Belles l.ettTes ; his dissertations on the Me- 
moirs of whicli are numerous and learned. 
One of his most distinguished treatises is a 
disc'ussion on the genuineness of l-'lato’s dia- 
logue on music, which had been called in ques- 
tion, chiefly because there is no hint in it that 
the ancients were acquainted with music in 
parts. Burette maintained its authenticity, and 
consequently the ignorance of the ancients, 
whidi he IS thought to have triumphantly 
proved. All his works on mu^lcwcre collected 
in a 4io volume, of which only however twelve 
copies were printed. He died in 1747, leav- 
ing behind him a large library, a catalogue of 
winch was printed m 1748. — Moreri. — Haw- 
kin's Hist, of Mus. 

BURGER (Godirid Avoitstus) a Ger- 
man poet, liest kiiow'n in this country as the 
author of the terrific ballad of Leonora, W’as 
born at Wolmerswcnde, in the principality 
of flalberstadt, in 1748. His father was a 
Lutheran minister, and gave him a pious edu- 
cation, but Bulger was averse to all kinds of 
study, and passed bis life in dissipation and 
idlen(*ss, occasionally producing his ballads, 
winch became very popular from the simpli- 
city of their composition and the wildness of 
their subjects, winch accorded with the tastes 
of Ins countrymen. He also translated some of 
our old Pinglish ballads into German with con- 
siderable e fleet. In 1787 he lectured on the 
philosophy of Kant, and in 1789 was appointed 
professor of belles lettres in the university of 
Gottingen. He died in 1794, having had three 
n ives, the second of whom was the sister of 
the first, and from the last he obtained a di- 
vorce. His ** Leonora” has been translated 
by several English jioets, as also Ins W ild 
Huntsman’s Chase,” and have been much 
admired. — Life prejiied to his Ber/ci. 

BURGESS (J)amel) a dissenting divine 
of eccentric character, was born in 1645, at 
Staines in Middlesex, where his father was 
minister, but on the restoration »*)ected for non- 
conformity from a living in W iltshire, l^anicd 
was educated at Westminster school, hence 
he was sent to Magdalen college, Oxford, 
which for nonconforn.iiig reasons he left with- 
out a degree. He then became tutor to a gen- 
tleman’s son of Ted worth ; and in 1667 ac- 
companying liie earl of Orrery to Ireland, was 
made master of a school at Charleville, where 
I he educated the children of many of the Irish 
ncibility and gentry. He next became ebap- 
Imn to lady Alervin, near Dublin, about whicli 
time he was married and ordained a pres- 
byterian ministcir. After residing seven 
years in Ireland, he returned at tlie reque^st 
of his aged father, and notwithstanding 
his nonconformity, venturing to preach at 
Alarlborough and other places, was im- 
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prisoned, but released upon bail. In ld85 tlian tlie time of Buiidan. I'he name of tbis 
lie came to London, at which time the philosopher has also been associated with an 
dissenters having more liberty, he lured a affair of gallantry. Jane, (]uocn of Philip the 
chaiiel in Brydges- street Co vent- garden. Long of France, was a woman of licentious 
where he became distinguished for the broad manners ; and Brantome says, she entertained 
humour and drollery that he introduced into a succession of gallants, each of wliom, in his 
his sermons, which in consequence attracted as turn, was tied up in a sack and thrown into 
many auditois for amusement as for edifica- the river Seine, to prevent him from boasting 
tion. One of his biographers has furnished of his good fortune. Buridan is reported to 
two happy specimens of his manner. Treating have been one of her victims. Villon, a poet 
on tlie “ robe of righteousness,'* he said: “ If who wrote in 1461, says ; — 
any of you would have a cheap suit, you Will ** Ou est la Reine 

go to Monuiouth-stieet ; if a suit for life, you Qui commaiida que Buridan 

will go to the court of chancery; but if you Fut jette en un sac au Seine ?” 

wish for a suit that will last to eternity, you This queen died in 1 329, and St Foix remarks, 
must go to C!hrist, and put on ins robe of that if Buridan was thrown into the Seine by 
righteousness.** Jn the reign of William he her order he was not drowmed, as he was liv- 
assigned a new reason for the ])eople of (iod, iiig in 1318. There can be but little doubt that 
descended from Jacob, being culled Israelites, the story is altogether fictitious. — Moren . — 
“because Cod did not dioose that /ih Butfle. — St Fou\ Historical Essays vpon Pans, 
people should br called The works BURJ\L (Edmumj) a writer, orator, and 

of tins courageous, able, and singular man, are statesman, of great eminence, wa-^ bom, as some 
numerous, but pi imipally consist of sennons. authorities contend, in Dublin, and others m 
Swift and his contemporaries frecpiently allude the county of C’oik, January 1, 17:30. ilisfa- 
to linn. He died m Ins sixty-eighth year, in ther was an attorney of r€*putation, and he re- 
1713. — Bonne's Hist, of Dissenters. ceived Ins education under Abraliam Shackle- 

BURGOYNE (Jonv) an I'.nglish general ton, a quaker, who kept a school at Ballytore, 
officer and dramatist. He was the natural son near (’arlow. Jn 174t> he was entered at 
of Lord Bingly, and entered eaily into the anil}. Trinity college Dublin, as a scholar of the 
In 1762 he commanded a force sent into Por- house : but it doe^ not appear that he wasdis- 
tugal for the defence of that kingdom against tinguished in the studies and exercises of the 
the Sjiamards. He also distinguished himself place, on the contrary, he seems chiefly to 
in the American w’ar bj the taking of 'i'uouae- have occupied hiinsell Witli a plan of study of 
rago, but was at last obliged to surrender w’ltli his own, the j»rincii)al objects of which w'ere 
his army to general Gates, at Saratoga. He logic, metrqihysics, morals, history, rhetoric, 
was elected into Paihament for Preston in Lan- and composition. Even at this early peiiod, 
cashire, but refusing to return to America ]mr- according to one of his l)iographers, he liad 
Buant to his convention, >vas dismissed the ser- planned a confutation of the inetap)>ysical 
vice. He published some paraplilets in defence theories of Berkeley and Hume. He left Tii- 
of Ills conduct , but is moie distinguished for mty college, after taking a bachelor’s degree, in 
his three dramms of the “ INI aid of the Oaks," 1719, and nothing mucli is recorded of this 
“ Bon Ton,” and “ 'J'he Heiress,” all in the period of bis life, except that he made an un- 
line of w'hat is usualiv called genteel comed>, successful api)hcatu)u for the professorship of 
of w’hich they foiiii light and pleasing speci- logic at Glasgow'. In 17.>3 he first entered 
mens. — Bmg. Dram, the great theatre of London as a law student at 

BURIDAN (John) a ])hiloso})her of the the i’emple, where he soon became the admi- 
fourteentli century, who was a natne of Be- ration of his intimates, for the bnlJiancy of his 
thune in Flandeis, and w’as a jirolessor, and parts and the variety of his acquisitions. Ap- 
according to some, regent of the university of piling moie to literature than to law, he siip- 
Paris. He belonged to the sect of the nominal- ported himself by his pen, and by intense occu- 
ists, (See Ockham, W ilma.m,) and being ex- pation brought himself into astate of ill health, 
pelled from Paiis by the o]»posite jiarty oi the This illness, by making him a guest toDrNu- 
realists, he w'ent to Germany, and founded gent, an eminent pin siiian, led to liis marriage 
the university of Vienna. He wTote commen- with that gentleman’s daughter, who, bemg a 
taries on the logic, ethics, and metai>hvsics of Roman Catholic, additional currency w’as given 
Anstotle. His W’orks have been long since to a prevalent report of his predilection foi that 
forgotten, but two ( iicuinstances of doubttul communion. In 1 7. 'iG he published, without a 
authority have contiibuted to piescrve lus name, his first avowed w'ork, entitled “ A Vin- 
name fiom oblivion. 'I’be first is liis supposed dication of Natural Society, in a letter to Lord 
invention of an argument in favour of the doc- by a Noble Lord.” 'riiiswork ex-hibited 

trine of free-wull. It states the case of an ass, so complete an imitation, although ironical, of 
placed between two bundles of hay, exactly si- the style of Bolingbroke, that many have been 
milar, and so ai ranged as to afleet the stmses deien ed b\ it ever since, and have never found 
of the animal ]>reiisely in the same m.inner, out Mr Buike’s asset ted intcntKin to prove 
when, as the ailvocates foi free-will assert, the that the same arguments with which that no- 
ass, on the ]>rinci})les of nece8.sity, ought to he hlemau liad attacked religion, might l)e applied 
kept, by the Opel atioii of conllicting motives, agiuiist all eml and political lustituiious w hat- 

undecided III the midst of plenty Ull he died. ever. In 1737 lie published his “ I.ssay on 
But tins worthless sophism is probably older the Sublime and Reautiful ; ’ wliu h, by the cle« 
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gance of its language, and the sp *it of philoso- 
phical investigation displayed in it, advanced 
him to the first class among writers on taste and 
criticism. His object is to show that terror is 
tlie jirincipal source of the sublime, ami that 
beauty is the quality in objects which excites 
love or atlection. The fame acquired hy this 
work introduced the author to the best lite- 
rary acquaintances, among whuh may he reck- 
oned sir .foshua Reynolds and Dr Johnson. In 
1768 he suggested to Dodsley the jilaii of 
tlie “ AnniiJil llegister,*’ and took ujKni him- 
self the composition of the liistorical part, 
which he continued for a number of xeais, to 
the great benefit of that imbliiativin. Jle was 
thus gradually forming himself for a stat(‘smaii 
and orator, in which his career may be stud to 
have commenced in 1761, nhen he went to 
Ireland as ccufideutial fiieiid to William Ge- 
rard Hamilton, then secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, lord Halifax. For his services in this 
unofficial capacity he was rewarded w itli a pen- 
sion of 300/. per annum on the Irish establish- 
ment. On his return in 1766 he was intro- 
duced to the marquis of Rockingliam, then 
first lord of the treasury, who made him Ins 
private secretary, and through the same inte- 
rest he became MP. for the borough of Wen- 
dover. I'he marquis also raised him to affiii- 
ence by a nominal loan but real gift of a 
large sum, which placed hmi in easy circum- 
stances, and enabled him to purchase Ins ele- 
gant seat near Beaconsfield. Mr. Burke was 
thus completely enlisted into an aristocratical, 
but at the same time, jiopular party, and the 
course of his future career might even then 
have been anticipated. His fust speech in 
Parliament w’as on the Grenville stamp act , 
and It was at his advice that the Rockingham 
administration took the middle and undecided 
course, of repealing the act, and passing a law 
declaratory of the right of Great Britain to tax 
America. 'I’his cx])edient, of course, was onl^ 
shifting the difficulty to a futuu* admiiu.stratioii , 
but the measure was very popular at tlie time. 
The same ministry proceeded to other po- ‘ 
pular acts, as the repeal of the cidcir tax, and 
the resolution against general ^variants ; but 
after a short reign they Avere turned out to 
make room for a new cahinet under Mr Pitt. 
Mr Burke concluded Ins official labours by Ins 
pamphlet entitled “ Short account of a late short 
Administrition,” and entered into that long 
course of opposition to ministerial measures, 
which occupu*d no small portion of his future 
life. In the proceedings against Wilkes, he 
strenuously joined Ins etTorts to those' of the 
remonstrants against the violation of the rights 
of election ; and about the same time })ublishe(l 
ins ** I'lioughts on the Cause.s of the present 
Discontents which coiitmns a cojuous state- 
ment of his ideas on the English constitution. 
He attributed all the evils and misgovernment 
of the reig'i to an attempt to rule by secret in- 
fluence : and showing the incomjiatihility of 
sue h an influence with the principles of a free 
state, he sujiporta some extremely popular no- 
tions concerning the house of Commons, which 
he aij'i^rtoes aj a ** controul issuing imrne- 
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diatcly from the people, speedily to be resolved 
into the mass whence it arose.'* Liberal at 
these sentiments may apjiear, his conclusion 
was perfectly aristocratical, and indeed simjily 
that of a partisan ; all this evil was to be reme- 
died by placing power in the hands of tlie great 
whig families, or in other words, of a Rocking- 
ham administration. This petty conclusion fiom 
magnificent premises, displeased many of the 
friends of freedom ; but in |ustice to Air Burke 
it may he said, that they are very consistent 
with his future doctrines and conduct, and may 
serve as an answ^er to those who liave charged 
him with apostacy from a more popular theory. 
It is less equivotal praise to say, that wliatever 
his speculative notions, lie Avas at this time 
the uniform supjjorter of liberty, and the 
question connected AA’ith it, of the freedom of 
the press, the rights of juiies, and of religious 
toleration. He also opposed the long tram of 
miserable ministerial measures antecedent and 
consequent to the American Aivar ; .nd the 
wdiole jiowers of his eloquence were exerted, 
first to pi event, and then to heal the fatal 
bleach betAveeii the mother country and her 
colonies. In 1774 ho was chosen member 
for Bristol, by the sjiontaneous efforts of whigs 
and (hsseiiters ; and it is to his credit that he 
subsequently ventured to give oftence to his 
Jhistol fnends, liy his supjmrt of the Irish pe- 
titions for free traile, and for moderating the 
j>enal statutes against the Roman Catholics, 
lie soon however lecoA'ered all the ground thus 
lost, hy lus famous reform bill, w’hich he un- 
successfully advocated with an extraordinary 
u'lion of AAnt, humour, and financial detail. In 
1783 lord North’s ministry was dissoh’cd, and 
on the return of the marquis of Rockingham 
and his p.irt^ to jiower, Mr Burke obtained 
the lucrative post of paymaster-general of the 
forces, and a seat at the council boaid. lie 
also einhiaced the ausjucious opjiortunity to 
re-introduce his lefoim bill, AAhich passed, but 
not AA'ithout considerable modifh ations. On 
the death of the marquis of Rockingham, and 
succession of lord Slielhiirn instead of the 
d'lke of Poitland, Mr Burke, and many (J the 
latter iiohlcman’s friends re^igneil. 'J’he ine- 
morabl • coalition was also j>rojected ]>j him, 
and certainly afibrds a rcmaikable inst.ince of 
polit.cal AA'ant of foresight, as nevi r me.isu e 
more comjjletc*!} loAA’ercd in national estimation 
the party it tus intended to supjiort. ft is •!»»- 
necessary to adil, that the India lull finned 
the Ostensible cause for dismissing tin- ill- 
juilged combination; and that Mr J*Ht suc- 
ceeded to the helm, and dissolved the ]>ailia- 
ineiit. This measure Mr Burke condemned 
AA'idi great acrimony, and CA’eii Uilked ot “ ne- 
cessities Avliich might lequire an entiie exlinc- 
tioii of some branch of pierogative.” He as as 
still, how'ever, consistent as a jiartisan of the 
aristocracy, by violently ojiposing the plan of 
parliamentary reform introduced by Mr Pitt. 
J’lie next gn*at jiohtical event of his life wms 
his share in the prosecution of Mr Ilasliugs, 
AA’hich trial, indeed, originated Avith him. — 
Whatever the merit or demerit of that measure. 
It has not served to advance the character of 
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JVfr Rarke either as an orator, ]»ublic accuser, 
or patriot. His piin<'i}>al speech on the occa- 
sion wd** rr markable lor violence and exagge- 
ration ; and althougli there is no proof that he 
was actuaU'd by corrupt or inalwious motives, 
hishaish and coar^ie tieatinent of tlie accused, 
combined with his own personal ostentation, 
tended to exalt the character of neither his 
head nor his lieart. On the settling of the 
legency in 17fi:{, lie warmly and earnestly ar- 
gued against the piincijdeof the ministers, that 
the regem y was elective and not hereditary. 
The last gieat act of 1 is political life, ivas the ' 
p.ii t he took in the great event of the Frem h j 
revolution. He eany manifested Ins dislike to ' 
it, and in 1790 bioke out into a violent con- j 
demnatioii of the ]iriTit iples and conduct of the 
revolutionists. I’lom that time, he sat down 
to the composition of ^us famous “ Heflections 
on the Revolution of Franee,” whuh apjieared 
in the following Oclolx r.and no w'ork po■^slhly 
ever attracted more attention or jiroduced more 
effect. It IS a jierfermanco of considcrahle 
vigour, exlnhitiMg both tlie merits and defects 
of the wiiter, tind contairiing much justness of 
argument, profundity of observation, and beauty 
of style ; but it is equally obvious that he com- 
mits the very fault whuh he intended to re- 
juobaie in his ** \ indieation of .Natural So- 
ciety,” by making his arguments atipJitahle to 
tlie defence of all establishments how’cieity- 
laiiTiK.il, and censuie of every jiojmlui struggle , 
foi libel ly whatevei the opjne.ssion. 'I’hisw’oik 
liad €Ui uiqnecedeiiied sale, and obtained the 
Jiuist unbounded jnaiso from all who trembled 
foi establishments, or became alaimed with 
the odious c harac ter xvliu h the Fiemh revoln* 
tion was lu'giiinmg to .issune*. On the other 
hand it met with seveie mid formidable ciitus 
and ojipoiieiits, ami among oilier things, pio- 
du( eil the ( elelirated “ R glil '> of Man,” of 
1 hvimas Paine. Mi. iHiike foil wved up this 
alt.ukwiih a “ J.etlei to a JMemher of the 
National As>einblN ,” in 1791 ; “An \]q>eal 
from tlie nevx W lugs to the oM ,” “ Letlei to 
a Noble Loidon tlie siibii ( t in discusMon with 
the Pule ot Hedford “ I houglits on a Jle- ; 
guide JVai'C and stxei.d iiuinoii.iL- jui- 
\alely eiiculated. In all these he displayed 
iinah.iteil powms of iiiiiid, tinctuied with .some- 
tliiiig of tlie infiiinitN , w hu h allow ^ an engioss- 
iiig taste or aiitniatliy to lead to icinutions 
ralhei than to follow them. Ills /cal too, if 
not heigbtened, was ceit.nnly not abated by 
einoiumeiil, and h\ tlie laige pensions he- 
gtow'ed on hiiii, whuh wete n-ndeied ilouhly 
lu'cessaiy by ins iilicial liospitalitv. In 179‘d 
lu’ publislied a “ I.eller to Sii Hercules I.aiig- 
iiislie, *on tlie jiiopiut, of aduiitling Rimiaii 
(liitli dies t(» the Ph i live I la.uliise and in 
l/W] witlidiew fioni jiai liaimnit, ami wa.s siic- 
ceedeil 111 the lepre.senlaiioii of .Aiahoii by Ills 
oiilv son, whose di*alh soon aflei Jiasiened the 
lU'iliiie of natuie wiiicli he was beginning to 
evpei leiice. Decay, by gradual a|n»Toachc»s, 
teiminaled liis life on July 8, 1797, in the 
sixty-iMglith year of his age. He preserved 
las seiist t, to the l.ml, ami a few heurs bc’fore 
lie dud, he had read to liim Adoisoii’s pajior 
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in tlie Spectator, on the immortality of the .0 
Mr Rmke was a very amiable man in private 
life, and exemplary in his domestic and social 
relations. He was also greatly beloved by his 
friends, from several of whom, including sir 
.Joshua Reynolds and Dr lirocklesby, he re- 
ceived very striking proofs of regard. It is 
however to beremaiked, that political difference 
of opinion was incompatible w'lth the retention 
of his regard, of wdiich his jmblic and unfeeling 
renunciation of the friendship of Mr Fox, iii 
the house of commons, is a memorable and by 
no means laudable instance. Ilis conversation 
was deliglitfiil, if not led into inflammatory 
siibj.rts ; and he loved praise to a degree of 
weakness, and w’as not niggaid m returning it. 
He was at the same time exceedingly charita- 
ble and luiu'ficent in his neighbouiliood, and 
toiiiided a school for the cliildieii of French 
cmiigiMiits, the permanent support of which 
^ f unied one of liis latest cates. JIis jmhlic clia- 
rac ter will be best collected fiom a study of his 
political career, and his jjoweis of mind fioni 
ills jMihlic iitions. 'i'lie c haiacter ol liis oratory 
It is nioie necessary to leeord. It w'as pre- 
i eminently that of a full mind, which makes ex- 
' cuisionsto a xastianety^ of subjects, connected 
I by the sliglitest ami most evanescent associa- 
' turns, and that in a diction as rich and varied 
as the niattcT. 'I’he cliaiacter of this oratory 
is to eWrie and overw’helm, ralhei than to con- 
vince ; ami jjossibly in reference to jxisitive 
business, it ireqiiently w'c'aiit s by an endless 
Succession of flume, and a copiousness dege- 
nerating into prolixity. It h.e» been generally 
remarked, that his sjieedies always ended by 
producing im]'.itit*nce, and that Ins vivacity, ir- 
iitabilitv. and self-engios^nient icmdered him 
not suttivienily iiiiister of Imnsell for a ].ailia- 
meiilaiy debate ; neither wms his logic otpuil to 
his splendid jiowers of thought and imagina- 
uon. In ju.nse and invective he xxas ftrxid 
and e\u])eraiit : but in the latui not unfie- 
cpienlly coarse and inteniiunate, and trom Ins 
lepcated \iolelions of decoium, his owm party 
often lieinbled to sec linn use. On the wdiole 
lie was jKisHbly the uieateal genius, but by no 
mi*ans the most c flectlie oiator, in tlie house 
of commons, adled to winch. Ins manner xvas 
indifleient, Ins voice liardi, and his action for- 
cible, but im legant. It may be added, that both 
the “Letters ol Junius” and sii Joshua Rey- 
nolds'> “Discourses” have been atiiibuted to 
1 hirkc*. 'Fite fi. . Mierc ontains some of his ojnnions, 
but not the slightest resemblance to his stxle ; 
while his shall' in the latter is, on eoini>etent 
authoiily, denied. I he entne xvmks of tins 
emiuenl man h.ixe been publislied l'\ Ins c'xe- 
culors 111 » xoIj*. Ito, aiul 10 xols h’\o. — li'Per- 
i/i/c’’.' f 'ic ot lUnh’. Ihosot'i, L‘/cnf liuiho, 

lU’ULAMAQll tJoMN Jvnid an tmii- 
iient cmhaii c'l a noble Italian liinnly, who 
xvas hoi 11 at Creneva in leOd. After })assing 
tliiough Ins .Studies wi'di leputation, he xx'as in 
1790 appointed hoiioi.ii; piolesser ot jmispru- 
deuce in Ins native* city. He tluni tiavellecl 
• into France, Holland, and Lngland, ami >elu’n- 
‘ im: home in 17 l\), entered on his profes.so t'? 1 
! ilutie", xvlnch he eAeculed m such a mau.ier 
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an to render the univeruty celebrated as a 
school of le^ knowledge. In 1734 he went 
to Hesse with his pupil prince Frederic of 
Hesse-Cassel, and continued there for some 
time. In 1740, having resigned the profes- 
Borship, he became a member of the grand 
council of Geneva ; in which post lie conti- 
nued till his death in 1750. He was the au- 
thor of a work entitled Pnncipes du Droit 
Naturel,” 1747, 4to, in which he has collected 
whatever was most valuable from the writings of 
Grotius, PufTendorfr, and their commentator j 
Jlarheyrac, and produced a luminous and com- 
prehensive view of his subject. A treatise on 
]>olitical law, which appeared posthumously, 
was compiled from tlie notes of his lectures 
taken by his pujulb. — Xottr, Diet. HiU, Hiog. 
Univ, 

BURMAV (rLTui) a ceh'brated critic and 
classical scholar, wlio was born at L tiecht in 
Holland in 1t)68. lie was educated partly in 
the univerit} of Utrecht and partly at I^eyden, 
where he studied jurisprudence, and took the 
degree of LLJ), After having .spent .some 
time in tiavelling, he returned home, and jirac- 
lised with success as an advocate. In 1696 
he was elected professoi of rhetoric and his- 
tory at I’treclit, and subsequently profe.ssor of 
Greek literature. By liis lectures and learned 
publications he obtained so much distinction, 
that on the death of Perizonius in 1717, he 
was invited to accept the professorships of his- 
tory, rhetoric, and Greek at L(‘yden, whither 
he removed. Ills literary talents W’ere chiefly 
devoted to the illustration of the Roman poets 
and historians. He published, with his own 
notes and tliose of other cntics, editions of tlie 
W'orks of \’elleius Paterculus, Quiutihan, \ a- 
lerius Flaccus, Ovid, Pluedrus, the minor Latin 
poets, Petrouius Arbiter, Suetonius, Lucan, 
and Virgil. lie was al&o the author of many 
dis.sertations, epistles, and discourses on sub- 
jects relating to criticism and jihiiology ; in 
wdiich, as in all his works, he displays the 
laborious industry of an erudite scholar. Bar- 
man twice held the office of rector of the uni- 
versity, and w'as thrice })ri\ ate secretaiy of the 
ac ademical senate. He was likewise jiriiicijtal 
librarian, and professor of the liistory of the ! 
United States. He died in 1741. — Moren, 
Lifp of Bnrman, by Dr Johinton, in Gent. Mag. 

BLRMAN (PtTiii) called the younger 
Burinan, to distingui.sh him from tlie foregoing, 
to whom he was reli)(ed, and \^hom he resem- 
bled, as a classical student and illustrator of 
the works of the ancients, lie w’as a natne 
of Amsterdam, and was professor of history 
and rhetoric, first at Francker, and then at 
the place of his nativity. He published a 
good edition of the works of Ulaudian ; and 
al.<io edited others of tlic Latin [>oets, and the 
plays of Anstophanes ; be&ide.*» which, he 
wrote philosophical treatises and Uitiii jiuems. 
He died in 1778, aged sixty-five. — Xoui/,Dict, 
Hist. 

BURMAN (.Town) a member of the same 
family with the preceding, distinguished as a 
writer on natural history. He studied medi- 
isine inidiT Boerhaave, and practised as a piiy- 
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sician at Amstenlam, wLerr he subsequently 
became professor of botany. In 1737 he pub- 
lished ** Thesaurus Zeilanicus,” a catalogue 
of plants of the island of Ceylon, in which he 
was assisted by Lmnieus, then a young man tra- 
velling for improvement, llis other publica- 
tions were—** Rariorum AfricanarumPlantarum 
Decades X ** Plant inim Americanarum 
Fasciculi X and a translation, wdth improve- 
ments, of Rumpli's Herbary of Aniboyiia. He 
died m 1779. Nouv. Diet, Hist, AiKin's 
G, Biog. 

BURN (Rich ard LL.D.') a native of Kirk- 
by-Stephen, near Wintoii in Westmt rland, for 
which county, as well as for the adjoining one 
of Cumberland, he was afterwards in the com- 
mission of the peace. He received his educa- 
tion at Queen’s college Oxford, and proceed- 
ed to the degree of doctor of laws in that uni- 
versity, taking it in 1762. Having entered 
into iioly orders, he obtained the vicarage of 
Orton, Westmorland. Ileie he employed 
himself in digesting a system of 1 nglish law 
for the u.se of magistrates, which has gone 
through several editions, and is still considered 
the most useful w'ork of the kind, being gene- 
rally known by the title of *‘ Burn's Justice.” 
rius work was printed originally in 2 vols. 8vo, 
afterwards in folio, and again in 4 vols. 8vo. 
He follow'ed up this publication by a similar 
one on ecclesiastical law', which has been 
scarcely less popular, jumted first in tw'O 4to, 
then in four 8vo vohmu'S. Ills other produc- 
tions on legal subjects are — “ A History of the 
Poor Laws,” 1761; and ‘‘Observations on 
the (’ountry Workhouse Bill,” 1776. Dr 
Bum also contributed largely to a history of 
Westmorland and Cumberland, in 2 vols. 4to, 
111 wdiich Mr Nicholson wras his coadjutor. He 
enjoyed Ins church preferment forty -nine years, 
during great ]>ait of which time he was ehan- 
eellor of the iliocesc of Carlisle, and died at 
Orton, Nov. 20th, 1789. — Gent. Mag, 

BU IlN K r ( G I LBi ici ) a t elebrated English 
prelate, w'as born at Edinburgh in 101.'). His 
father was a respectable lawyer and moderate 
episcojialian, who beiame a lord of session 
after the restoration. He receiveil his ediua- 
tion at the college of Aberdeen, and in lo()4 
travelled into Holland, w'heie he studied He- 
brew under a learned .lew. On his leturii he 
remained some time in l.ondon, where h(' was 
made a fellow of tlie Royal Society ; and in 
1665, being ordained by tlie bishop of Edin- 
burgh, lie wa<! presented to th(‘ living of .Sal- 
touii. About tins time, although only twenty - 
three years of age, lie ventured to compose a 
memorial of the abuses practised by the Scot- 
tish bishojis, of whi( h paper he made se- 
veral copies, sigiK'd w'lth his own hand, and 
sent them round to all the hishoj»H of his ae- 
quaiiitanee. 4 his step was so much resented 
by archbishop Slnnpe, that he projxised his 
dejinvation and ex( oinnnniu iition, but not be- 
ing s^Tondetl by Ins brethren, the affiiir passed 
ov<*r. In 1669 he was made professor of divi- 
nity at Glasgow, and wlnle professor, he w'rbte 
a woik, w'lmh he entitled “ A Modest and 
Free Coiifeieiue between a Conformist and a 
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Nonconformist,*’ which production gained him 
much credit among the friends of moderation. 
He also compiled “ Memoirs of the Duke of 
Hamilton and now much patronised, hav> 
ing occasion to visit London, he was offered 
a Scottish btsliopric, which he refused. On his 
return to Glasgow he married lady Margaret 
Kennedy, daughter of the earl of Cassilis, and 
possibly was led, by this noble connexion, to 
publish in \ 67'2 “ A Vindication of the Autho- 
rity, Constitution, and l^aws of the Church 
and State of Scotland,” being a defence of the 
prf'rogcitives of the crown of Scotland against 
Huchanan and his followers. 'I’his produc- 
tion, so inconsistent with the general tenor of 
liih conduct and opinions, w'as dedicated to the 
duke of Lauderdale, and much appioved at 
court, and a bishopric was again offered him 
and refused. In Iti?:! he was however made 
chaplain in oidinary to the king; and was in 
high credit, both with Charles and the duke 
of \'ork. This court avour however did not 
last long, when, in consequence of the machi- 
nations in favour of popery, he inclined to the 
opposition party in the Scottish paihament. 
For personal s€‘curity he resigned liis profes- 
sorship, and removed to London, where he 
was coldly leceived hy the king, and struck 
out of his list of court chaplains Being con- 
sidered a sufferer for his piiiicipies, he obtain- 
ed the ajipointinent of preae her at the Rolls’ 
chapel, and was chosen Ic'ctuier of St Cle- 
ment’s, The nation being at this time in 4*Teat 
alarm on account of the progrc’ss of popery, 
Dr Burnet thought a “ History of the Re- 
foiniation in England” might be seniccable. 
He accordingly undertook it, and gave a first 
volume to the public in 1679, when the aff.ur 
of the popish plot was in agitation. It wms 
received w’lth great api»lause, and procured for 
the author the unprecedented honour of thanks 
fiom both houses of I’ailianient ; the second 
volume a))penred in 1681, but the third, which 
was supplenicMitary, not until 171 L Tins ela- 
boiate performance is u'-ually esteemed the 
most \ahiahle of all his wTitingn ; and 
although exjKised to much critical ani- 
macUersion and attack, is rcgaidcd as the 
most full and corrcH’t account of the im- 
jiortant eia of which it treats. 'I'he high cha- 
lacter of Dr Buinet as a divine causc-d him to 
he sent for 1)\ the witty and profligate earl of 
Roc-hester, wIumi, evhausted l)\ a couise c.t un- 
lit idled lil>erlinisni, he wa*' sinking into the 
giaie at the cmi1> age of thiity -three. 1'he 
result of lus ronferenccs with the dungnohle- 
nian he gave to the world in his cclehiated 
Acc’ount of the Life and Death of the eailof 
Rochester,” a woik coinposeil with gieatiare, 
and honoured with the umpiahited praise of 
Dr .lohnson for its argument, purity, and ele- 
gance. About till" time he also gave a charac- 
teiistic proof of his conscientious sincerity, by 
wilting a letter to the king, censunng with the 
utmost smccrit), his puMic mis gcnc*nimrnt 
and piivate \ices. This Ic'tter, (’harles cpiite 
as characteristically threw into the lire, and 
Bpoke of the writer with great displeasure. 
His connexion with the opposition party was 
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now very intimate, and he attended lord Rus* 
sel to the scaffold, whose speech there it is 
thouglit that he penned. At this time think- 
ing himself in some danger, he made a visit to 
Paris ; and such w'as the anger of the court, 
that in 1 684 he was discharged from his lec- 
tureship by the king’s mandate, and forbidden 
to jireach any more at the Rolls’ chapel. He 
however published during this period several 
works in favour of liberty and proiestantism ; 
and WTote the lives of bishop Bedell and sir 
Matthew Hale. On the accession of James 
II, he wont to Paris, wdience, in company with 
a protesiant offic er, he made a tour in France 
and Italy, of w'hicli he published an account in 
letreis addressed to Mr Boyle. At the close 
of his travels, he was invited to the Hague by 
the Prince and Pnneess of Orange, and had a 
great sli.ne in the councils relative to Eng- 
land. 'J'lns conduct naturally exc iling the- an- 
ger of James, he insisted on his dismissal from 
court, which rec^uest was formally complied 
w’ith, while his influence remained the same. 
The king also caused a prosecution for high 
treason to ho coinmenced against him in l-ng- 
laiul, and demanded his person from the stales, 
W’ho r< fused to cl-, liver him up, liai mg obtainecl 
natuiali/ation picMcm^Iy to his maiii.-ge with a 
Dutdi lady of large fortune. In the gu-at 
event of the revolution, it is scarcely necessary 
to say', that he took an exceedingly at tive jiart, 
accompanying the prince of Orange in Ins ex- 
pedition to England as thaplain. On the set- 
tlement of the kingdom, he was rew'dicled for 
his services w'uli the hishopnc of Sarum, On 
taking Ins seat m the lords, he displayed his 
usual moderation in regard to the nonjuring 
eJergy and di"sentt*rs , but in a pastoral letter 
to Ins clergy, having absurdly stated the right 
of conquest as the ground of the title of \\ il- 
liam and Mary to the crown, it gave such of- 
feiu'e, that in company w ith a similar wmrk by 
Chailes Blount, it w’as, by parly niancruvre, 
ordered to be burnt by the comm.>n hangman. 
As a jirel.ite bishop Burnet greatly distinguish- 
ed himself l»y fervour, assiduity, and cha- 
nty ; and he iiiaintaiiied, at his owni expense, 
a small nursery of students of divinity at Salis- 
burv. On the death of ]Mary he published an 
Essay on her (’haracter,” in a high strain of 
eulogy, and was a})pointcd preceptor to the 
duke of (iloucestei, son of the piincess Anne. 
Having lost Iii> second wife, he married Mrs 
Berkley, a widow lady of great rc-spectability, 
who w’rote a pious book entitled a “ Method 
of Devotion.” In 1699 he ]mhlished his 
“ r.\position of the Thirty -nine Articles,” 
w’hich incurred the censure of the lower house 
of Convocation, but is estc»emed a standard 
w'ork on the suhiect. 'I'he schcmie for the aug- 
inentation of poor livings out of the flist fruits 
and tenths due to the crown, ongmated in 
Dr Burnet, whose jhmi during the remainder of 
his life W'as never idle, I’liis ac tive prelate 
died of a pleuritic Lver ni Man li 1715, in 
the sevent\ -second \earof his age, leaving be- 
hind him iiis well-known “ History of bis own 
I imc^s,” with “ Vn account of Ills Life, wrhich 
was publisln*d by his son I'homas in ? vols. 
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folia, 1723-1721i. This remarkable work, from 
tlio freedom of its anecdotes and characters, 
necessarily gave ofience to many persons, and 
consequently excited much seventy of stricture 
from the high party, and also a torrent of ridi- 
cule from the tory wits J*ope, Swift, and Ar- 
huthnot ; the last of w’hom comjiosed the piece 
of humour called the “ Memoiis of P. P. the 
Parish Cleik,” in ridicule of the bishop’s 
“ Own I’lmes.” Jhhhop lJumet wrote many 
more things than have been here alluded to, 
which how ever are tho'^e by w hich his rank as 
an author lias been deterniineil- Neither his 
style nor his matter wall raise him to the fiist 
raiik of WTiteis, but he merits the praise of 
dejith, vigour, and \ aiiety oi' knowledge. I lasty 
and rough in liis comiiosition, he compensated 
for these defects by liis lionesty and love of 
freedom. With the ameiiiiies of literature he 
was indeed little conversant, and liismaiinei of 
speaking of JJryden and of one Prior lias e\- 
posed him to ‘‘Oine meiited censure. In a word, 
he was an indent, active, and open character, 
benevolent, liberal, and disinterested, but vain, 
self- imjior taut, anti garrulous, winch latter fail- 
ing appeals to have led to some misrepre-^en- 
tation, but to no intentional breach ot vtneuv. 
Few' charade IS have been nioie abused, bur 
pohteiity on the whole has done him aoijile 
justice. Ihsliop Bill net left tliiee sons . Wic- 
LiA’vi, theehiesl,ongmalI\ bretl to the law*, be- 
came governor, first of New' York and .lei- 
sey, and subse(|ueiitly of -Massacliuscts and 
New' ifanipshire. lie died iii 1729. (iii.r.LitT, 
the second, w’as brought up to the chuich, ami 
made a king’s chajdain. Jle distingui-shed 
himself as aw'nter on the side of Hoadle\, in 
the ISangonari (’oiitrov^vsy. He tlied early. 
'liiOM^s, destined to the law, ga\e his lather 
much uneasiness by a dissipated \onth, but at 
length refoimed, and olitaining great ]nok- 
ciencv in the hiw, wais kniglili d atul made 
one of the justices of the e najiion ]»a as. He 
was the author, wlnle a young man, of se\eial 
political panijililets and poems, and died in 
17.)J. — /heff-. /In/. «//d PiMhiuiLmb Me/iurrs, 

JJ U KN L r (’I’lio u AS ) a learned divine and 
philosojiher, horn at Croft in ^ orksliire, about 
IdJ.i. He w'as educated under Dr ilalpb (,’ud- 
wortb, at (Jambridge, and became fellow of 
Christ’s college in that university. He aftei- 
wards travelled as tutor to the earl of \\ iltshire, 
and then w'ltli the duke of Bolton, and w'lth 
the earl of Ossory, son of the duke of Oiinond. 
In 1681 he made himself known in the lite- 
rary worldly the publication of hia “ 'I'elluns 
sacra 'I’beoria,” w'hich was subsequently trans- 
lated by himself into Bn^lish. I’lirough the 
interest of the duke of Ormond he w'as, in 168.>, 
appointed to the valuable office of master of the 
charter-house ; and the same year took tlie de- 
gree of LL.IJ. Shortly after he distinguished 
himself by resisting tlie attempt of James 11 
to fix Andrew Pophara, a Roman Catholic, as 
a pensioner of the Charter-house. After the 
revolution of 1688, Dr Burnet was appointed 
cliaplain in ordinary, and clerk of the closet to 
king William. In 1692 he published his 
“ Ar. h.eologia Philosophica, Bwe Uoctrina ari- 
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tiqua de Rerum Originibus.” 1’he freedom of 
o)>iiiioii displayed in this W'ork gave offimce to 
some persons of influence in the church, ainl 
led to the removal of the aullior from the 
clerkship of the royal closet ; and it is said 
that the same cause also prevented his eleva- 
tion to the episcojial bench. He died in Siqi- 
temher 1715, amlw'as interred in the Charter- 
house chapel. Two postliumous publiialimis 
of this author appeared in 1727 , a treatise 
“ De Fide et Olheiis (UiristiaTioriiiii and 
another, “ Do Statu Moituorum et Resurgoii- 
tmm.” All the w’orks of Dr Burnet exhibit 
him as an ingenious speculator, rather than as 
a patient and sober inquirer conceimng the 
moral ami natuial ]dienoniena of which lie 
treats. His gieat w'ork, the “ I'lieory of the 
E,irth,** is one of the many systems of cosmo- 
gony, ill which Christian ]>liilosopliers ha\e at- 
tempted to recomile the Alosaic account of the 
ei cation, jmrailise, and the deluge, w’lth the 
tiaditions of the am lents, and the principles of 
modern scieiiee. His speculations aie recom- 
meiid(*d by sublimity of description and elo- 
(pieiue of style, wliuli Inive atti acted many 
adiiiiicrs, who liave o\ei looked the defects and 
absurdiUes wdiu h have-* been detected by per- 
sons of cool(‘r judgment. Adilison, in one of 
bis finest Batin ]»oems, and in a papei in ike 
Sjiectator, panegyiised tbe tbeoiy of Ihiiiiet, 
and Chailes H tccitaiiily no great autlioiify m 
su(h inatteis) is said to liave been mucli 
pleased with it. Among tbe pbilobOj>bi( al op- 
ponents of the author w’ere Di .lohii keill, and 
Flatnstead, the iistionomer loyal , the foimer 
of whom w’rote against him w’ltli great ability 
and some se\erity, ami the latter declaied tbrit 
be was able to overturn liurnct’s theory in one 
sheet of jiapei. In hi» “ Arclneologia IMiiio- 
sophua,” the doctor has combated th»‘ literal 
interpretation of the history of the fall of man, 
and to expose its luiprvibabililv, he lias intio- 
d'ucd an miagimuy dial »gue between F\e arnl 
the serjH'iit, w’iiieh, as coming from the pea of 
a u»>me, is suigular enough. It i-> only to be 
foun I III the first edition of the woik. — 
rin* latitude of sentiment displayed by tbe 
mastei of the C’liailer-bouse not only bubj<H*led 
him to senous criticism, but also occasioned a 
satiiicul song-WTitter to treat him as an abso- 
lute infidel, m a well-known Ijallad on thecoii- 
tioccTsy betw'(*en South and Sherlock lelatiie 
to the doctrine of tbe Tiiiiity.- — lint , — 
linicf^^rs oi' l^liilos. 

HI RNfcH’J’ ( ) a merchant of Aber- 

deen, who died about 1774, and distingnisbed 
himself by a singular beipiest for the encou- 
ragement of religious and literary investigation. 
He was a man of juetyand virtue, hut he never 
attendc'd on public worship , his theological 
scTitiments, which an* said to have ajiproaclu'd 
Sociiiianisrn, not coinciding with those of any 
Christian church. Ileligioiis controversy* oc- 
cupied much of Ills attenlion, and he left be- 
hind him a considerable number of. MSS. Such 
of his jiropeity as he had inherited he left to 
his relations ; but of that w liicb lie bad ac (pared 
in trade, he beipi£*athe<l about two-tliirds tocJia- 
ritable institutions, ami directed that the re- 
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maioder slioald be pat out to interest for forty 
years, when it would produce more than 16()0/. 
Of thib sum 1 200/. IK as to be given for the best 
dissertation, and 400/. for the uextiii merit, on 
“The Kvidence that there is a lleing all-pow- 
erful, wise, and good, by whom every thing 
exists ; and particularly to obviate difficulties 
regarding the w'isdom and goodness of the 
Deity : and this, in the first place, from consi- 
derations indf j)endent of written revelation , 
and in the sef'ond jilaee, from the revelation of 
the Lord Jesus; and from the whole to point 
out the inferences most necessarj' anti usetul to 
mankind,” It was required that all the essays 
should be lodged with a gentleman at Aber- 
deen, hy the fiist of January 1811. Seven 
years w'ere allowed to candidates to prepare 
the dissertations , and during that period re- 
peated notices were given in the new spapers of 
the amount of the pn/es, the subject, and con- 
ditions. 'I'he premiums were to be awardinl 
by three pulges, chosen by the mcnibeis of the 
King’s IMaiihclial colleges, the established 
tleigy of Aberdeen, and the trustees ot the 
donor. 'I’he judges appointed ami sworn were — 
Gilliert Gerald, DI). prof, of dninity of King’s 
college ; the rev, George Glennie, piol. ol 
moral jdiilosophy at Marisdial tollege , ami 
] I obert Hamilton, LL.I). jirof. of inatbematKs 
in tbe same college. 'I'bey unaniiiumsly pro- 
nounced in fai our of tbe dissertations ol W . 
L. Brown, DD, principal of Alaiischal college, 
and J. IL Suuiuci, i sv;. of Klon < ollege, which 

li'\e !.m u 1». (]i ]mt.!i‘be<l. Matii'b AVa.’ ile- 

iiiV', Aol MU — W. 

BURNEIT (Geohoi-') the son of a farmer 
at lluntspill in SoiuersetshiTo, w’hi, early in 
life displaying a disposition for study, was sent 
to Oxford, with a mcuv tolas taking orders in 
the established chuuh. He there foimed an 
actpiaintance with Southey, Coleridge, and 
other distinguished imlniiluals, with whom he 
loncertrd ,i s( lu me mi eini.;’uti’ie to \merka, 
and there founding a I topian establishment. 
I’lic failure of this ]>Iaii juevented Burnett 
from pursuing his original destination. He 
W'erit to a dissenting at ademy at Manchester, 
and afterxvards ofiii lated for a short time as 
jiastor of a congregation at Vannoutli. He then 
studied meduine at l Aliiibmgh, ami became an 
assistant surgt*on in a Teginient of mihtia. 1 Ins 
jiosl be left and wtmt to Boland as an I.iighsh 
tutor in the familv of count I’otticki. He staid 
in that country about a year, 'and on lus return 
})ublisbed “ Letters on the State of Boland,” 
]8t)7, «vo. ; winch appears to baxc been his 
liist luerary production. He aiterwraids coin- 
}iiled “ SpecimcMis of Lnglisli Brose B ritcTS, 
iiom tbe eailiest times to the close oi the 17tli 
centnrv,” ^ vols. 8vo , and “ Extracts fiom 
tbe Biose Woiks of Milton,” 8vo ; and be also 
wiote the Breliminary Intioduction to Dr fla- 
vor’s L'uiversal History, which is perhaps the 
best specimen of lus talents. The latter part 
oi Ins lite appeals to have been spent m great 
clistresM, and he died in J\l..rv-le-hoiie liifir- 
marv iii Febiuarv 1811.— Month, Mag, vol. 42. 

BUBNKTT (jAMfs) better knoxvn by liia 
ofluial title of loid l\lonbo<ldo, as a judge 
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the court of Session in Scotland. He was born 
in 1714 at the family seat of Monboddo in 
Kincardineshire. Alter studying at Abei deen, 
he went to the univeisity of Gioinngen, whence 
he returned in 1738, and commenced practice 
as an advocate at the Scottish bar. In uqj 
w'as raised to tbe bench on tbe decease of lji» 
relative lord Miltowm. He distinguished him- 
self by Ins writings as a metaphysician, having 
published “ A Dissertation on the Oiigin and 
J*iogress of Language,” 1774-17^2, o vols. 
8vo ; and “ Ancient Metaphysics,” 1778, Kc. 

6 volb. 4to. i^ord IMonboddo was an entlmsi- 
astic admirer of ancient literature, and esjie- 
cially of the works of Plato and other Grecian 
philosophers. His woiks contain many curious 
observations, but they also exhibit some strange 
and paradoxical opinions. 1 Inis be seriously 
advocates the existence of satyrs and meimaids; 
and has advanced some wdiniisical speculations 
relative to a siijiposed affinity between the hu- 
man lace and the monkey tribe, which exposed 
him to a good deal of ridic ule on the first pub- 
lication of his theories. Ikuh hisoffidaJ and 
his pnvatc chariu ter were extiemely respect- 
able , and he was., in spite of Ins ecc eutiinties, 
a man of consnleiabie Jearuiiig and ability. He 
died in consequence of a j»aralytic stroke at 

IMinbiiigb, May 2t>tli, 1799. Chalmers's 

Jiiog. Diet, 

Bl JINEV (CiiARLis, IMus, Doct.) an emi- 
nent Kngll^h piofessor of music, of wluch sci- 
ence he published a “General Histoiy.” He 
xx’as a native of Mirexvsl uiv, and boin in tT26. 
Having reieiveil the imiimeuts of ediuation, 
first at the giaminar-scliool in his native town 
and afterwaiils in that of Chester, he retc ned 
home in 17 11, and lontinued the study of mu- 
sic, for wdiii h he had caily shown a strong pre- 
dilediou, being assisted iii this pursuit by bis 
hrtli-biotber J-ames. Aftt r ihioe ycais be was 
placed under Di Aine, with wdioiu be conti- 
nued during a similar peiiod, ami in 1749 was 
elected org-ani^t to a cbmeb in Fencbiircli- 
street. liis stay in Loiulim how’over W’as but 
short, for after comiiosing “ Bobin Hood,” 
“ Alfred,” and “ Queen Mab,” three musical 
piec-es lor Drury -lane, all jirocluced in the wun- 
lei of 1749, he retired to J.ynn Regis, where 
he conmienc ed his great undertaking , the “ Ge- 
neral Historx of jNJusic,” the first volume of 
w’hicli hoxvever, in cpiarto, did not appear till 
1770, the reniaiiiing ihiee coming out subse- 
quently at intei*\als till the wdiolc w'as com- 
pleted in 1789. After spending nine years in 
Norfolk he returned to the metvoptdis, and j»ro- 
duced at Drury-laiie an English version of the 
Devm du \'illage of Rousseau, in the year 
17C6. In 1709 he took an honoiaiy degree of 
doctor of music at Oxford, wheie his proba- 
, lionary exercise w as much adniiKd, and w'as 
'frequently peifonncd 'afterwauL at xarious 
■ music meetings in that university. 'I’he year 
! fblloxving he went abroad, and on his return in 
11771 published his “ Musical l our tlnough 
! France and Italy,” a xxoik ofgre.it iiieiit. In 
,1772 he again left Knglaml and made a pro- 
gi css through Germany and the P ay s an 

account of xxhich aficnvauls appeared in two 
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octavo volumes. On his second return he be- 
came a fellow of theKoyal Society, and drew up 
“ An account of little Crotch the infant musi- 
cian,’* the present Oxford musical professor, 
which appeared in the Philosophical Irans- 
actions.’* His other works are — an account 
of the commemoration of Handel in 178.>, 
with a memoir of that celebrated man, pub- 
lished for the benefit of the musical fund ; a 
“ Life of Metastasio,” in 3 vols. 8vo, 1796 ; an 
** Essay on the History of Comets a “ Plan 
of a I’ublic Music School and Tiie Cun- 
ning Man besides numerous musical com- 
positions, consisting foi the most part of sonatas, 
duets, and concertos. Dr Burney was for some 
time an inhabitant of a house in St. Martm’s- 
street,near Leicester-sijuare, which was once the 
habitation of sir Isaac IVewton, but the last 
twenty-five years of his life were spent in his 
apartments in Chelsea college, to which esta- 
blishment he was organist. Several of his 
children, of whom he had eight, by two mar- 
riages, have highly distinguished themselves in 
the literary world, especially his second son, 
who inherited the talents witli the name of his 
father, and madame d’ Arblay, authoress of 
** Evelina,” &c. His eldest son .Tames was a 
companion of Cooke the circumnavigator. Dr 
Burney died in 1814, aged 88. — Biog, llict. 
Mus, Gent, Mag, 

BURNEY (Chaklfs) second son of the 
historian of music, a classical scholar and critic 
of high reputation. He was bom at Lynn in 
Norfolk in 17:yT, and received liis education 
at the Charter- house school, and the unmrsi- 
ties of Cambridge and Aberdeen. At the lat- 
ter he took the degree of MA. iu 1781. He 
adopted the profession of a school-master, and 
after having been assistant in an academy at 
llighgate, he became connected with Dr \Vil- 
kam Rose of Chiswick, wdiose daughter he 
afterwards married. Here he first distinguish- 
ed himself as a w’ritei in the TNIonthly Review, 
to which he coiitnbuted many articles on clas- 
sical literature, one of the earliest of w’hich 
was a critique on the moiiostrophics of iMr 
Huntingford, since laised to tlie episcopal 
bench. In 178d Mr Burney opened a school 
at Hammersmith, wlience he removed in 1793 
to Greenwich. He subsequently entered into 
holy orders, and was then created DD. by 
mandate of the archbishop of Canterbury, hav- 
ing previously obtained the degree of LL.D. 
from the universities of Abeideen and Glas- 
gow. His church jireferment was the living of 
St Paul, Deptford, the rectory of ClifFe, and a 
prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln, besides 
which he was chaplain in ordinal y to tlie 
king, lie died in December 1817 ; and his 
valuable collection of books, many of tliem en- 
riched with manuscript notes, was purchased 
by parliament for the Bntisli Museum. Dr 
Burney published an appendix to Scapula’s 
Greek Lexicon from the IVISS. of Dr A.skew: 
a valuable edition of the choral odes of Aeschy- 
lus, the Greek tragedian ; the Greek lexicon 
of Philemon ; remarks on the Greek versep of 
Milton ; an abridgement of Pearson’s exposi- 
tion of the creed ; and a sermon preached at 
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I St Paul’s : besides which he printed, for pri- 
' vate distribution, a small impression of the 
La'tin epistles of Dr Bentley and other learned 
scholars. — Ann. Biog. 

I BURNEY (Rear- Adm. .Tames, FRS.) son 
of the autlior of the history of music, and bro- 
ther of Dr Charles Burney and Madame d’Ar- 
blay. Admiral Burney was one of the most 
scientific geographers tins country ever pro- 
duced. He published a voluminous history of 
voyages of discovery, an interesting account 
of the eastern navigation of tlie Russians, and 
sevcial pliiloBophical tracts. In his youth he 
w’as a great favourite of the lexicograplier 
.Tohnson, wlio speaks of him in the most affec- 
tionate tc'rnis in one of Ins letters to Mrs. 
Pio/n. He entered the navy young, and ac- 
companied captain Cook as midshipman and 
lieutenant in tlie two last voyages of that en- 
terprising navigator. He died in London of 
a))0])lexy, in his seventy-second 3'ear, Nov. 17, 
I8ii l.— lhtd. 

BURNS (Robert) a celebrated Scottish 
poet, whose liistory affords a memorable ex- 
ample of the miseries arising from the posses- 
sion of extraordinary talents, unaccompanied 
by habits of prudence and self-control. He 
was the son of \\ illiam Burnes or Burns, a 
gardener and small farmer, near the to^Ti of 
Ayr, and was born January 25th, 1759. He 
was bi ought up to rustic* labour ; but his edu- 
cation w'as not neglected, as he was at an early 
age instructed in English grammar by Mr Mur- 
doch, (who died not long since in l!oudon,) to 
which he added an acquaintance with the 
French language and jiractical mathematics. 
Smitten with a passion for reading, lie devoted 
every moment lie could spare to tlie perusal of 
suc’h books as fell in Tiis way, and among them 
meeting with tlie works of some of the best 
English poets, he was enabled to cultivate and 
improve a taste for poetry and romantic fic- 
tion ; whicli was perhaps first inspired by the 
chiiniiey-comer tales of an old woman in his 
father’s family, wliose memory xvas plentifully 
stored mtli adventures of fairies, witches, war- 
locks, ghosts, and goblins, which she religi- 
ously believed, and tlierefore detailed with the 
most impressive effect to her admiring audi- 
tors. Burns’s first poetical effusions were 
prompted by love, a passion of winch be was 
peculiarly susceptible. Having begun, be con- 
tinued to make verses, which attrac ted the no- 
tice of his neighbours, and gained him consi- 
derable reputation. His company was conse- 
quently much sought after, a circumstance 
which led to an indulgence in habits of dissi- 
pation, and a disgust at the plebeian occupa- 
tion to which he seemed destined by fortune. 
He then engaged in business as a flax- dresser, 
in the town of Inrine, but his premises were 
destroyed by fire, and he w'as obliged to relin- 
quish the undertaking. His fatlier dying, lie 
took a small farm in conjunction with his 
younger brother, and this scheme also firoved 
unsuccessful. In the mean time he had formed 
a connexion with a young woman, whom, on 
her becoming pregnant, he would have maf- 
ried; but his ruined circumstances induced 
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her ftiendi to object to it. Tims unsuccessful 
at home, he engaged himself as assistant over- 
seer to a plantation in Jamaica. To oi)tain the 
funds necessary foi the voyage, lie was induced 
to publish, by subscription, a volume of his 
poetical effusions. It was accordingly printed 
at Kilmarnock in 1786, and Hums having de- 
rived from the publication the assistance he 
expected, was about to set sail from his native 
land, when his purpose was prevented by the 
communication of a letter from Dr lUacklock, 
to a fiiend of the Ayrshire poet, recommend- 
ing that he should visit Edinburgh, in order to 
take advantage of the general admiration his 
]toems had excited, and publish a new edition 
of them. This advice was eagerly adopted, 
and the result exceeded his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. After remaining more than a year 
in the Scottish metropolis, admired, flattered, 
and caressed hy persons of eminence for their 
rank, fortune, or talents, he retired to the 
country with the sum of .500/., which lie had 
realised by the secon<l puhln ation of his poems. 
A part of this sum he advanced to liis brother, 
and with the remainder took a considerable 
farm near Dumfries, and at the same time pro- 
cured the office of an exciseman. lie also 
now corajileted his matiimonial engagement 
with the female to whom he had been con- 
tracted. His convivial habits ere long pre- 
vented lum from jiaying a proper attention to 
liis farm ; and, after a trial of thiee yciirs and 
a half, he found himself obliged to resign his 
lease, and remove to the town of Dumfries, to 
follow his employment a.s an exciseman. He 
continued to exercise his pen, ])aiticularly in 
the composition of a number of beautiful songs, 
adapted to old Scottish tunes, for a periodical 
work published at Edinburgh. Ilis dispo.-)itLon 
to intemperate indulgence was too deeply 
rooted to be overcome ; and in si)ite of the re- 
monstrances of his fi lends, and his o^^^^ ac- 
knowledged conviction of the folly of his con- 
duct, he persisted in the use of iiiebiiatiiig li- 
quors till he had ruined Iiis constitution, and 
brought on a disease which occasioned las 
dcatli, July ilst, 1796. J’lie poems of Burns 
are none of them of any great length, nor do 
tiiey aiipertain to the liiglier kinds of poetical 
com])Osition. It appears indeed from las cor- 
respondence that he at one time mc.litated an i 
epic or dramatic effort, but the mode of his 
spending las time, with which he had become 
familiar, utterly prevented the necessary appli- 
cation. Wliatever he has done however he 
has done well. Ills songs, his tales, and his 
poetical efiistles display pathos, humour, a 
vigour of sentiment, and a purity and elegance 
of style, which in spite of their being clothed 
in what may be termed a provincial dialect, 
will not only insure a i>crmanent fame to their 
author, but advance him high in the records 
of native genius. His prose compositions, 
whit h consist entirely of private letters never 
intended for the press, are altogether as extra- 
ordinary productions as his poems. And those 
literary men who were acquainted with him 
have asserted that his conversation was not 
less calculated to leave a powerful impression 
Bioo, D5cr.-~No. XX:V. 
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of the extent and accuracy of his knowledge and 
observation, and the strength and vivacity nf 
his genius. He left a wife and four childreu 
unprovided for ; but his fnends raised a sub- 
scription for their sujiport ; and an edition of 
the works of Bums m 4 vols. 8vo, was pub- 
lished for their benefit in 1 800, with a life of 
the author, by Dr Currie of Liverpool. — Cur- 
rie's Life of Burns. 

BU ilROVV (Repbln) a mathematician, was 
horn at lloberly in Yorkshire. After receiving 
a common education, he became clerk to a 
merchant in London, and afterwards usher to 
a writing master in Bunhiil-row. 1 le next re- 
moved to l*ortsmouth where he kept a school, 
but which not succeeding he returned to Lon- 
don, and was employed by Dr 51askclyne in 
making observations on the mountain of Sche- 
hallian. He afterwards became drawing-mas- 
ter in the Tower, wdien he became editor of 
the Gentleman’s and Lady’s Dianes. In 1782 
he went to Calcutta, where he became one of 
the first members of the Asiatic Society and 
teacher of mathematics. He died in 1791 
while engag(‘d on a tngonometrical survey of 
Bengal. Ilis works are — a restitution of Apol- 
lonius on IncUaalions ; a tract on projec- 
tiles, publislied in 177J ; and a short account 
of the late Mr Burrow’s measurement of a de- 
gree of longitude, and another of latitude, near 
the trojiic in Bengal. Several of his papers 
apjieared in the Asiatic Transactions. — Xeu> 
Monthly Mag. vol. I. 

BURROW (Sir James) an English lawyer, 
was bora in 1701 , and was made master of 
the crovra office in 1721. On the death of 
iMr West in 1772, he was prevailed upon to 
fill the president’s chair at the Royal Society 
until the anniverbary election, when he resign- 
ed it to Sir John Pringle ; and in 1773, when 
the society presented an addiess to the king, 
he received the honour of knighthood. Dur- 
ing the memorable piesideiicy of .the earl of 
Mansfield, Sir James was? the hist reporter of 
law cases. lie retained hi'< office of master of 
the crown office until his death, which hap- 
pened in 1782. He is the author of four vo- 
lumes of reports ; and one ot decisions in the 
Court of King’s Bencli. He also published a 
few anecdotes and observations relating to 
Oliver Cromwell and liis family, and an essay 
on punctuation. — Kichols's Lije of Bowyer, 
BURTON (John) a learned critic and di- 
vine, born at Wembworth in Devonshire in 
1696. He was educated at Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, of which he became a tutor, 
and while only bachelor of arts, he delivered a 
Greek lecture. In 1733 he was chosen a fel- 
low of Eton college ; and about the same time 
he was presented to the living of Maple Der- 
ham in Oxfordshire, where he married tlie xvi- 
dow of his predecessor in the benefice, and 
passed some years as a country clergyman. 
On the death of his wife in J748, he removed 
to Eton, and resumed lus literary pursuits. In 
1752 he took the degree of DO., and in 1766 
obtained the rectory of Worplesdo'i m SurreT' 
He died in 1771, and was interred in the cha 
pel of Eton college. Dr Burton’s WolVta vOn* 
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sist 0 f sermons ; theological dissertations in 
Latin ; and Greek, Latin, and English poetry. 
But his literar}*^ reputation is chiefly founded 
on a selection of ancient Greek tragedies, pub> 
lished under the title of “ Pcntalogia,*’ 1758, 
8vo, This work was commenced by Joseph 
Bingham, a pupil of Dr Burton, wlio dying 
before it ivas completed, the Doctor added a 
preface, dissertations, and notes, which con- 1 
tribute much to tlie value of the book. — Biog. 
Brit, Life Burton, hif Dr E, Bentham, 
BURTON (JoHv) a physician and writer 
on ecclesiastical antiquities, who was a native 
of Rippon in Yorkshire. He studied at Ox- 
ford, and afterwards at the university of 
Rheims in France, where he took the degree 
of MD. He settled in practice at York, and 
attained much reputation for professional skill; 
but during the rebellion in favour of the pre- 
tender in 1745, his equivocal conduct occa- 
sioned his loyalty to the reigning family to be 
suspected, and he thought it necessary to juib- 
Ush a pamphlet in defence of liis princqiles 
and character. He died in 1771. Dr Bur- 
ton W’as the author of some medical tracts ; 
and he WTote a treatise on midwifery, wdiich 
involved him in a controversy with TJrSmelJie, 
as to the relative value of the obstetiical instru- 
ments invented by tliese rival practitioners. 
Upon this point, expenence has decided in 
favour of Sinellic, w'ho how’ever laid himself 
open to the criticism of his antagonist, by ac- 
tually committing the ludicrous blunder allud- 
ed to by Sterne, in his Tristram Sliandy, vol. 
ii, chap. 2. The title ** Lithopaedii Senonen- 
sis Icon,” occurring in some catalogue as the 
designation of an engraving of a petrified child, 
the learned doctor supposed it to belong to a 
book, which he quoted or referred to as a work 
on midwifery, by Lithopo'dus Senonensis, 
Sterne, probably on some private account, en- 
tertained a dislike to Burton, as he is said to 
have been the prototype of Dr Slop. Besides 
his professional w’orks. Dr Burton was the au- 
tlior of Monastioon Eboracense ** The 
Ecclesiastical History of Yorkshire,” 1758, 
folio. — GougKa Topography, 

BURTON (Roberi) a very ingenious wri- 
ter of the seventeenth centuiy. He was bom 
at lindley in Leicestershire, and educated at 
Christchurch college, Oxford, wiiere he took 
the degree of BD. He embraced the ecclesi- 
astical profession, and became rector of Se- 
grave in Leicestershire. His learning, which 
was various and extensive, is copiously dis- 
played in a singular work which he wTote, 
entitled “ The Anatomy of Melancholy,” by 
Democritus Junior. This treatise, first pub- 
lished in 1621, has been repeatedly reprinted. 
Burton died in January 1639-40, and was bu- 
ried at Christchurch, with the followring epi- 
taph, said to have been his own composition : 

" Paucifl notus, paucioribus ignotue^ 

Hie jacet Democritus Junior ; 

Cui vitam pariter et mortem 
Dedit Melancholia,” 

The personal character of Robert Burton was 
verv neculiar. He was a man of integrity and 
benevolence, but gubject to strange fits m hy- 
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pochondri^ melancholy, which rendered hiS 
conduct fliglity and inconsistent. Sometimes 
he was an agieeable and lively comjianion, de- 
lighting those around him with perpetual sal- 
lies of wHt and humour ; while at otlier times 
he would be devoured with spleen and ennui, 
from whicli he sought relief and diversion by 
listening to tlie ribaldry and coarse jests of the 
bargemen, on the nver near Oxford. He i^t 
reported also to have undertaken the composi- 
tion of his anatomy of Melancholy w’ith a view 
to the dissipation of his morbid feelings What- 
ever effect the book may have had on the au- 
thor, it seems to have been beneficial to others 
in various w’ays. Anthony Wood tells us, tliat 
the bookseller w’ho first published it, got an 
estate by it. Archbishop Herring, in his 
letters, says, “ Burton upon Melanilioly i‘< an 
author the pleasantest, the most learned, and 
the most full of sterling sense. I'he w’its 
of queen Anne\s reign, and the beginning of 
George the First’s, W'ere,” he adds, ** not a 
little beholden to him.” Among those wdio 
have been most deeply indebted to Burton, is 
the facetious author of I'nstram Shandy ; who 
has however been perhaj^s too harshly censured 
I for a fault wdiich every man of general and ex- 
tensive reading know^s to be common to al - 
most all great wnriters. See Fcrriar (Joliii), 
and Sterne (Lawrence). — Bwg, Brit, Eur.yi, 
]\lng. for 1793. 

BURTON (William) brother of the pre- 
ceding, a w’riter on toiiography. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, wlience lie removed to the 
Inner Temple, and w’as called to the bar, but 
ill health interrupted his professional occupa- 
tions, and induced him to retire into the coun- 
try. He died at his seat at Falde in Stafford- 
shire in 164i, aged seventy. He w’as the au- 
thor of one of the earliest county histories, tlie 

Description of Leicestershire,” 1 622, folio. 
This work consists chiefly of pedigrees and 
family history from monuments, &c. and ho 
left behind him a large collection of similar 
materials. Cassibli.an Burton, his son, 
w'hodied in 1681, published an English trans- 
lation of the ejiigrams of IMartial, 1658. — 
jBieg. Brit, 

BURTON (William) a learned critic and 
antiquary of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of London, and studied at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of bachelor in civil 
law. He became master of a grammar-school 
at Kingston in Surrey, and died in 1657. His 
principal w’ork is a commentary on tliat part 
of the Roman Itinerary of Antoninus which 
relates to Britain, published after liis death in 
1658. — Biog, Brit, Wood, 

BUSBEC or BUSBEQUIUS (AucEn Gis- 
len) a traveller and political writer of the six- 
teenth century. He was bom at Comines in 
Flanders in 1522, and w'as a natural son of 
Gislen, lord of Busbec, or Boesbcc, a Flemish 
village. He was carefully educated, and ob- 
tained letters of legitimation from the emperor 
Charles V ; whose brother, Ferdinand, on suc- 
ceeding to the imperial tlirone, employed Bus- 
: bee as ambassador to the Turkish sultan, Soli- 
i man II, in which station he continued teren 
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^rs, and during that time collected much 
important information relative to the political 
affairs and natural history of 'J'urkey, which he 
published on his return to Germany. lie was 
afterwards entrusted the education of the 
sons of Maximilian 11 ^ and in 1570, was sent 
on an embassy to France, where he continued 
till his death in 1 592. I le was a man of ex- 
tensive learning, and is said to have been ac- 
quainted with seven languages. Besides his 
“ 'I ravels in the East,” he wrote ** Letters 
from France to the emperor Rodolph and 
he also collected manuscri])tB and ancient in- 
scriptions, particularly the “ Monumentum An- 
<7ranum,” afterwards published by Grajvius. — 
Bayle, Moreri» 

BUSCH (John George) a native of Lu- 
nenburg, who was the director of the Academy 
of Commerce at llamurgli, and wrote several 
works on commerce and political economy. 
Among his publications arc a treatise on banks, 
8vo ; an essay on the circulation of money, 
3 vols. 8vo ; essays on commerce, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
the theory of commerce, 5 vols. 8vo ; expen- 
ments and observations, 5 vols. 8vo ; an ac- 
count of the academy of commerce at Ham- 
burgh, 12mo. He also was the author of ma- 
thematical treatises, and editor of “ I’he Mer- 
chant's Libiars,” apeiiodi(al woik. All lus 
productions arc written in the German lan- 
guage, and are esteemed of standard autho- 
nty. — Biog. Untv, 

BIJSCIIE (IIermav von dem) one of the 
earliest cultivators of classical literatine and 
Latin poetiy in Germany. He was descended 
from a noble family, and w’as a native of West- 
plialia. After having studied under Rodolph 
Agncola, he travelled in Italy, and on his 
return took the degice of MA. at Heidelberg. 
At different periods he was setthd at Cologne, 
Leipzic, W ittembcrg, and Wesel; and at 
iengtli became jirofessor of history at Mar- 
purg. In 1 !i‘J7 he became a convert to l^u- 
theranism, in bujijiort of which he published 

A Treatise on the Authority of the Word of 
God.” He died in 15:U. His principal works 
are notes an<l commentaries on Honatus, Sili- 
us Italicus, JMartial, Viigil, Juvenal, andPer- 
sius ; and poems in the Latin language, cliiefl} 
on sacred subjects, lliough most of his pro- 
ductions passed through two or tliree editions 
during his life, yet, with exception of the 
“ Vallum Humanitatis,’* they are all literary 
rarities. — Aihins G. Biog. Bwg Univ. 

BUSCHETTO da DULICHIO, an archi- 
tect of the eleventh century, who was a native 
of the Greek island of Dulichium. He obtain- 
ed so much celebrity, that he was employed in 
1016, by the republic of Pisa, to erect the dw- 
owfl, or cathedral church of Pisa, the earliest 
example of what has been styled lombard ec- 
clesiastical architecture. This edifice is in 
the form of a Latin cross ; and is decorated 
with marble columns and ornaments, chiefly 
taken from ancient buildings. Buschetto died 
at Pisa, where is a sepulchral monument, with 
an inscnption commemorating his great skill 
in mechanics. He left many pupils who w^ere 
employed in public works at Pisa, and else- 
where-—' 1 <cs dek ArchiU 
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^ BUSCHING (Anthony Frederic) a very 
industrious and useful wiriter on history and 
geography. He was a native of Westphalia, 
and was educated at the university of Halle, 
after which he became tutor in the family of 
count Lynar, wiiom he accompanied on an em- 
bassy from tlie Danish court to Petersburgh in 
1749. On returning to Denmark in the fol- 
lowing year, he commenced his principal work, 
a system of general geography. In 1754 he 
was appointed professor of philosophy at Got- 
tingen, and subsequently of divinity, in wdiich 
office he encountered considerable opposition 
from the zealots of orthodoxy. Being invited 
to become pastor of a Lutheran church at Pe- 
tersburgh, he went thither in 1761, and found- 
ed a very extensive seminary of education in 
that metropolis. A dispute with his congre- 
gation induced him to remove to Altona ; and 
in 1766 he accepted the post of director of a 
gymnasium at Berlin, w’here he passed tlie last 
tw»enty-Bix years of his life, and died in May 
1793, in the sixty- ninth year of his age. His 
literary productions amount to more than a 
hundred, many of them possessing much me- 
rit, and all more or less valuable for the in- 
fonnation they afford, though in general desti- 
tute of the graces of composition. Tlie sci- 
ence of modern geography has been much im- 
proved by hiB labours , and he may be re- 
garded as the earliest w’riter w ho treated the 
subject with critical exactness. Tlie most im- 
portant among his W’orks are ''General Geo- 
graphy,” 6 vols. 4to, which has passed through 
many editions, and been translated into most 
European languages ; “ An InLoduction to 
tlie Descriptive Geography of the States of 
Europe " A jMagdzme of blodem History 
and Geography,” 22 vols. 41o *, " A Weekly 
Account of New Maps,” published periodi- 
cally from 1767 to 1783 ; ** Biography of Ce- 
lebrated ]\len,” 6 vols. 8vo. ; “ Cliaracter of 
Frederic II, King of Prussia “ Elements of 
Natural History ;” “ Sketch of the History of 
Philosophy,” 2 vols. 8^0 ; " History and 

Theory of the Belles Lettres,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
Busching also WTotc much on theology, and on 
education. — Kouv. Diet, lint, Aikms G, Bwg, 
BI • SB Y ( R 1 (. H A R D ) a schoolmaster, famous 
for his severity, w as bom at Lutton in Lincoln- 
shire in 1606, and was educated at Westmin- 
ster school, and elected student of Christ- 
church, Oxford, in 1624. At the university 
he distinguished himself as a classical scholar 
and orator ; and in 1631 took his degree of 
MA. On entering into orders in 1639, he ob- 
tained the prebend and rectory of Cudworth, 
in the church of W ells, and in 1640 was ap- 
pointed master of Westminster school, which 
situation he held upw^ards of fifty-five years. 
It is not recorded that he W'as disunguished for 
any peculiar excellence or method, or for 
any thing more than the length of his reign 
and severity of his discipline, which w'as more 
the result of habit and system, than any ill- 
nature. He W’as so pleased with any display 
of juvenile wit, that he would even pardon 
the exercise of it upon himself. At me resto* 
ration he was made prebendary ot Weitroin* 
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•ter, and treaBurer and canon residentiary of 
Wells, and at the same time took the degree 
of DD. Ah a literary man he is known only 
by the books which he published for Ins school, 
which prove him to have been an accuiatc 
grammarian. lie was zealously attached to 
the church and monarchy, and was very cha- 
ritable both on jmblic and juivatc occasions. 
He died in 1695, aged eighty-nine. — Bwg. 
Brit. 

BUTEO or BOUREL (.Totin') a native of 
Hauphiny, who was a canon regular of the 
order of St Anthony at Vienne, in tlie six- 
teenth century, and distinguished himself by 
his writings on jurisprudeni e and mathematics. 
He studied the latter science under the famous 
Orontius Finaeus, against wliom he wTote a 
treatise on the quadiatuie of the circle. Among 
his other works, one of the most curious is a 
discourse on Noah’s ark, containing various 
computations relative to its form and dimen- 
sions. De I'liou praises his skill in met hanics, 
and says that he invented many new inachines, 
and made musual insti uments. He died in 
1^64, at tlie age of sevent^’-flve. — Teissier 
Bloges des flomvies Savtins. 

BUTLER (Alban) a learned Catholic di- 
rine, who was born m 17JO, at Appletree in 
Noithamptonshire, and w'as educated at the 
English college of Douay in Flanders, wdicie 
he was chosen professor of philosophy, and 
afteiw’ards of divinity. He suliseijuenth viMt- 
ed England on a leligious mission, and tlien 
became chaplain to tlie duke of Norfolk, aiiJ 
tutor to his iiejihew’, with whom he travelled 
in France. At length he was made ]ire&ident 
of the tollege of St Omers, and died there in 
177 Besides sennons and other religions 
tracts, he wrote Letters on Bower’s Laves of 
the Pojie hut his most im]iortant literary 
production is entitled “ Lives of the Failiers, 
Maityrs, and other principal Saints,'* 5 vols, 
dto, since republished in 12 vols. fivo. Ihe 
1‘fe of tins candid and ingenious author has 
been WTitten by his nejihew’, Charles Butler of 
Lincoln’s Inn, who has made liimself knowm 
by his ** Hor«e .hiridiciv •Suhseciv.r,” and 
various other learned Avoiks. — (ieiit, Mag, 
BUILETI (.La A lls duke of Ormond) an 
eminent state.sman in the reigns of Charles I 
and 11. He was horn at T.ondon in the house 
of his mateiual grandfather Sir .1 ohn Poyntz, 
being the son of Thomas, eldest son of sir Wal- 
ter Butler of Kilcash, w’ho ultimately succeed- 
ed to the earldom of Orniond, His father be- 
ing drowned m his passage from Ireland, his 
son Jame succeeded his grandfather in lo;J2, 
and although all his connexions w’ere Catho- 
lic, his w»ar'dship, being claimed by .Tames I, he 
was brought up a member of the cliurth of 
England, to wbicli he ever after constantly ad- 
hered. When Strafford became lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, the young eail of Ormond rose 
under him into consiilcrable consequence, and 
he remained the steady friend of that noble- 
man to the last. At the commencement of the 
Irish rebellion he was made commander of the 
army, which consisting only of 3000 men, he 
fOttid do little more than keep the enemy in 
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clieck, and was obliged to agree to a cessation 
of hostilities, after which, having been created 
a marquis, he was appointed lord lieutenant* 
On the ruin of the royal cause he retired to 
France ; but after the execution of Charles re- 
tuined to Ireland with a view of raising the 
people, but failing on the landing of Cromwell 
he again returned to France. While abroad 
he exerted himself in various fruitless nego- 
ciations with France, Spain, and Holland, to 
further the restoration of Charles; and when 
tliat event was brought about by Monk, of 
course returned w'ith tlie king, and was re- 
warded with various honours, and the restora- 
tion anil augmentation of his great estates in 
'fippcrary. Before the coionatioii, he was also 
created duke, and he assisted at that ceremony 
as lord high steward of England. In 16u2he 
was again ap]>oiiited lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
which country he restored to comparative tran- 
quillity, and was an active benefactor to it, by 
producing \ arioiis essential improvements, par- 
ticuldily the growtli of flax and manufac- 
tuie ot linen. On the exile of lord (’larendon 
lus attachm»^nt to that nobleman iinolvcd him 
m much of the odium attaihed to him, and al- 
though on Ins rer*al fiom lieland, nothing, on 
the most rigorous iiujnir}, could he proved 
against him, Ikmaus removed by the machina- 
tions of Jhickingham. In lt)?0 a desperate 
de.sign AA.Ls formed by the noted colonel Blood, 
nhom he had inqinsoncd in Ireland, to seize 
hi'-])orson and hang liim at 'I’ybnin. I'he pro- 
]ett sivceeded so far that lie was one night 
loiiiMy taken out of Ins coach in St .lames’s- 
strert, phned helniul a hor.semen, and earned 
some distance, but at lengtli he thiew tlie man 
and himself fioin the hoise by Ins personal ex- 
ertions, and olitained assist.imebefoie he could 
be rejdaced. ’Ihe king at first expiessed high 
resentment at tins outiage, hut subset] uentJy 
sent lord Arlington toiequeslthc duke Lo foigive 
the insult; Axhoc.ilmiy icjilied, “that if ins ma- 
jesty could p'rtidon Blood for Ins attenijit to 
steal the crown, lie might easily pai don tliat 
upon his life,” adding, “ that lie w’ouhl obey 
the king W’lthout inquiring Insieason.” For six 
years he was dejmved of tourt favour, but at 
length was again apjiointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, wdneh place he held on a very jirecari- 
ous tenure during the lemainder of tlie reign of 
Chailes ; but soon after resigned, his pniici- 
ples not suiting the policy of James. He died 
at his seat m Dorsetshire in 1688, leaving be- 
hind him the character of a man who mixed 
up the courtier and the man of honour and in- 
tegrity better tlian any nobleman of the time. 
His principles led him lo sujiport monarchy 
•Avith a wide prerogative, but still in subser- 
vience to law ; and the capiiciows treatment he 
received from the house of Stuai t xvas a miser- 
able leturii for his generosity and disinterest- 
edness. As a jiractical statesman lus talenU 
were not shining, but of that respectable class 
which enabled their possessor to ajipear wdth 
great reputation on several very difficult occa- 
sions. — Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond. 

BUTJ..ER (Joseph) an English prelate of 
distinguished emiueiice as a writer on ethics 
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and theology. He was bom in 1692 at Want- 
age in Berkshire, where his father was a shop- 
keeper and a presbyterian dissenter. After 
some previous education at a grammar school, 
he was sent to an academy at 'J ewkesbury, 
with a view to ordination as a minister among 
the dissenters. While occupied by his studies 
he gave a pi oof of his talents by some acute 
and ingenious remaiks on Dr Samuel (31arke*s 
“ Demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of God,” in private letters addiessed to tlic 
author. He likei^ise paid particular attention 
to the points of controversy between the mem- 
bers of the established thuich and the d^seiit- 
ers, the lesult of which was a determination to 
be no longer a nonconformist. After some 
little oji]iosition from his father, he was allow ed 
to follow his iiuhnation ; and he therefore re- 
moved to Oxford, and eiitcied as a commoner 
of Oriel college in 1714. Here he tontmeted 
a friendship with IMr Kdw'ard Talhot, second 
son of the bishop of Duiliam, which pioved the 
source of great advantage. Having taken or- 
ders soon after his admission into the univei- 
sity, he was in 1718 appointed preacher at the 
Rolls’ chapel, whuh station ho occupied about 
eight years, when he published a volume of 
Sermons,” delivered in that diapel, which 
raised liim to high reputation as a profound and 
original thinker. The bishop of Duiham ga\o 
him the rc‘ctory of Flaiigliton and afterwards 
that of Stanhope, w’ln re he resided a consider- 
able time devoted entirely to Ins duties as a pa- 
rish pi lest, I’hrough the recommendation of 
his friend and fellow -pupil Se< ker, afterwauls 
aichbishop of (’anteilmi j, he w’as at length 
nominated chajilain to the loid chancellor I'al- 
bot, who liestowed on Inm a prc*beiid in the 
church of Rochester, He now* took the degree 
of IJi.D. and in J7ot» he was apjunnted cleik 
of the iloset to the fpiecii. 'I he same \eai he 
publihiied 111** celehi.ited iNork “'Ihc Analogy 
of Religion, Natuial and Revealed, to tlie Con- 
stitution and Course of Ikatuie,” which has 
been olten ic punted, and is consideic'd as a 
book of high aiilhont\ among theological stu- 
dents. In 17,18 l)i Rutlci was juimioted to 
the bishopric of Bristol, on llie recomiiieiida- 
tion of queen Caroline, by whom he was held 
in great esteem. Tw'o >eurs after he was 
niacle dean of StPaurs, on which he lesigned 
tlie living of Sianhoiie. He A>as next nomi- 
nated cieik of the closet to the king, and in 
17J>()lie obtained his liighcst jiri feiiuent, the 
bisliopric of Duiliam, winch he held hut a 
short time, as he died in June 17.?^, at Bath, 
and w'as interred in Biistol cathedial. 
charge clelnered to the clergy of the diocese 
of Durham, on tlie subject of extenial religion, 
together with the ciicurnstance of his setting 
up a maible cross in Ins chapel at Bristol, 
gave rise to susjiicions that he w'as inclined to 
the principles of pojierj’ ; and after his death a 
report w'as spre ad that he had died in the Ca- 
tholic faith, but this story was satisfactorily 
contradicted by archbishop Seeker. — Biog, BriU 
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WorceBtCTsbire, where he was bom in 1612. 
Having received a g^animatjcal education at 
tlie free -school at 'Worcester, he w’as sent 
Cambridge, where he renuuiied six or seven 
years. On Ins return he lived some jears as 
clerk to Mr Jeffery of Earl’s Coombe, an emi- 
nent justice of the peac#», where he had much 
leisure to prosecute Ins literary studies, and 
also to cultivate music and diawing. Be next 
lived under the countess of Kent, wheie he 
became acquainted with the hained bclden, 
and acted as Ins amanuensis. II is next resi- 
dc'iice was with sir Samuel Biike, a gentleman 
of an ancient family in BedforcL'^luif*, and a dis- 
tinguished commaiuler under Cromwell. It 
was in this last situation that liuiler acquired 
the matciiidf. for hi» lludibias, b\ ,\ slndyof the 
manners and principles of lliose around him ; 
and paiticularly of sir Stimnel himself, a cari- 
cature of w’hom constituted the celebrated 
knight Hudibras. (’asuists have i>oiuleied 
whetlu r in this indulgence of Ins wit, the poet 
was deficient in gratitude. So little is know'u 
of the nature of the tonnexion, it is difiicult to 
decide , but jiossibly "its are not \ery rnnaik- 
able for jiunctiln) on the.se ot carious. After 
the restoiation, Ilutler was einpl(»}f d as sccre- 
t«n\ by llie eail of Carbiiu, loiJ jiiesidcnt of 
Bales, w'ho ajqMunted him steward to the 
couit held at Ludlow’ ca‘'tle, about winch time 
be maiiied Mrs Herbert, a hul^ of good fa- 
mily and some forluue. The ^Il^t jiait of Hu- 
dihias was published in and was brought 
into the notice of the court by the a'ell known 
eail of Dorset. It immediattly became lunhiy 
popular with the prevailing pa^ty in church 
and state, and served as a gciieral source of 
quotation ; the king hniiselt peipetually an- 
swering Ins (ourtieis out of Iladibras. Cele- 
Inated as it of course leiulcred us author, it 
did nothing tow’iiids extricating him fumi a 
situation of conipai alive obscuiitj ; and al- 
though his indigence has been oieistatcd, his 
ciicumstames were alwa}s extremely narrow. 
All the bounty of the heedless and unfeeling 
Chailes, was included in a giatuuy said to 
amount to 300/. , and an attempt to secure 
liim the pationage of the giddy duke of Buck- 
iiigliam failed, owing to that nobleman's 
tlioughtleFs vobitihlN. 'Ihus unpatromsed, but 
lespectc’d foi Ins intcgiity, and beloied for his 
social qiv.ditiis, he died in ItlttO, and was bu* 
ned in St rani’s chuich, Coveut-garden, where 
he latteily lived , at the c \pence of Ins friend 
Mil .onguevdle of the '\ emple. B uli the usual 
posthumous good fortune of poets, a monument 
was. forts scars after, erected to Ins momoiy 
in B'estmiiistcr Abbey, by alderman Barber 
the pniitiT, lest, as the inscnjition obsei-ves, 
lie cui sivo dccerant fere omnia, de e*sct 
ctinm mortuo tumulus" — he who when liv- 
ing wanted ever^ thing, sliould w’hen dead 
also want a tomb. Uf Hudibras,” it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that both in 
its style and matter it is one of the most ori- 
ginal works that was ever written, and that it 
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teriBtically and essentially than any other sin- 
gle production in existence. Possessed of this 
faculty, of great knowledge of life, and endowed 
with learning of the most various and recon- 
dite kind, Butier united in himself all the re- 
quisites for his very peculiar undertaking. As 
a work intended to scatter ridicule upon the 
religious and political principles of tlie puritans, 
its attraction w'as great but temporary. It is 
as being applicable to classes of character wdiich 
exist for ever, that its satire is, and to a certain 
degree, always will be relished. Fanaticism, 
hypocrisy, and time-serving venality, are of all 
ages : the wit that will strongly apply at one 
time, will serve for another, and hence quota- 
tion from Hudibras will never cease. As a 
story it is uninteresting ; the Cervantic loan of 
knight and squire is indeed useful, but nobody 
cares for their adventures, although much for 
their dialogue. With respect to diction, coarse 
and negligent as it is, and with many of its dou- 
ble rhymes imperfect, it is so adapted for tlie 
conveyance of tlie odd and whimsical notions 
and associations wdtii whicli the Tcork abounds, 
it is quite impossible to agree withDryden that 
the author would have better effected his pur- 
pose in the heroic measure. In fact, the ori- 
ginality of Butler as to matter, elicited equal 
originality in its delivery j a circumstance which 
renders Hudibras altogether untranslatcable, 
although a French version it seems has been 
attempted. Some time after his death, a col- 
lection of pieces was published under the title 
of his Posthumous Works, few of which 
were by him ; but in 1759 an authentic publi- 
cation appeared, entitled ** Genuine remains in 
prose and verse of Mr Butler, from the original 
MSS. formerly in the possession of W. i-.ongTic- 
ville, esq.’* 2 vols. 8vo. 'fliis collection con- 
sists of his misplaced, and not very happily ex- 
ecuted, satire on the royal society ; and many of 
the thoughts and similes employed in Hudx- 
bras, siie^vdng the industry w’ltli which he pre- 
pared for that work. Fhe prose consists of 
characters and thoughts on various subjects, all 
indicative of the peculiar vein of the author. — 
Aikm*s G. Diet,’— Life by Dr Johnson, 

BUXTON (Jedediah) an extraordinary 
calculator, w'as bom at Ebertoii in Derbyshire. 
His father was schoolmaster of the village ; not • 
withstanding which his education w’as wholly 
neglected, and he was never taught either to 
read or write, and bow he first learnt the rela- 
tive proportions of numbers, their powers, and 
denominations, he never could remember. 
His power of abstraction was so great that no 
noise whatever could disturb him, aud when 
asked any question he would reply, and im- 
mediately return to Ids calculation without the 
least confusion. He was once asked this 
question : In a body whose three sides are 
23,145,789 yards, 5,642,732yard8, and 54,965 
yards, bow many cubical eights of an inch ? 
He immediately set to work, though in the 
midst of an hundred labourers, and in about 
five hours produced the exact answer. His 
application to figures prevented his making tlie 
smallest progress in any other branch of know- 
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confined as those of a cluld. In 1754 hiS 
walked to London, and was introduced to the 
Royal society. He was also taken to see Rich- 
ard HI at Drury-laue, where instead of pay- 
ing attention to the entertainment, he was en- 
gaged in counting how many words Garrick 
uttered, and the steps of the dancers. He was 
married, and had several children, and died at 
about seventy ;^ears of age. — Gewi. Mag, 

BUXTON (John) an eminent Calvinist 
divine, was born in 1564 at Camen in West- 
phalia. Being very learned in Hebrew and 
Chaldaic, in the acquirement of which be ob- 
tained the assistance of many learned Jews, 
be was engaged by the magistrates of Basil in 
the professorship of those languages, which he 
taught W'ith great success. He died at Basil 
in 1629. Ilis works are ** Lexicon Clialdai- 
cum Hmlmiidicum and Rabbinicum ** 'J'he- 
saurus Unguac Hebraicae “ Hebrew Bible, 
with the Rabbinical and Chaldaic Paraphrases, 
tlie Massora, &c.” ** Hebrew and Chaldaic 
Dictionary “ Hebrew Grammar ** Syna- 
gogue Judaica, a Collection of Modes and Ce- 
remonies “ Bibliotheca Rabbinica In- 
stitutio Kjiistolaris Hcbraica j” ** Concor- 
dantice Hebraica,” &c. &c. — Moreri, Noiiv* 
Diet, JJht, 

BUXl’ORF (John) son of the preceding, 
was bom at Basil in 1599, and was also pro- 
fessor of the Oriental languages there. He 
published “ A Chaldaic aud Synac l^cxicon 
“ Tractatiis de punctorum vocahum et accen- 
tuum ill hbris veteris Testamenti Hebraicis 
engine, antiejuitate et auctoritate and An- 
ti-cjitjca, scu vindiciai ventatis Ilebruicai;* 
in the two last of winch he defended his fa- 
ther’s opinions concerning the Hebiew vowel 
points. He was also the author of “ Disser- 
taiions on the Old and New Testament 
“ Florilegium Hebraicum “ Lxercitaliones 
Philologica-criticaj,” Ac. lie died at Basil in 
1664. I’liere were two other Buxtorfs, John 
Jamfs, and John, relations of the former, who 
both were professors in the same chair at Ba- 
sil, and both wnters in Hebrew literature. — 
Ibid, 

BYNG (George) viscount Torrington, an 
eminent naval commander, was bom in Kent 
in 1663, and went young into the navy, which 
he quitted upon the invitation of general Kirk, 
governor of Tangier, who made him ensign 
and afterwards lieutenant. In 1684 he re- 
sumed the naval line, being apjiointed lieuten- 
ant of the Oxford by lord Dartmouth, and the 
year after going lieutenant of the Phumix to 
the East Indies, he was near losing his life 
in boarding a Zinganian pirate. In 1688 be- 
ing in the fleet, fitted out to oppose the landing 
of the prince of Orange, he was confidentially 
employed in some negociations to bring it over 
to the prince’s party. He was soon after raised 
to the post of captain, and in 1703 was made 
rear-admiral, in which capacity he served un- 
der sir Cloudesley Shovel, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of Malaga, for wiiich he 
was knighted by queen Anne. In 1706, hav- 
ing been created vice-admiral, be was sent to 
-roiiAvo iXsir/'pinnA. then closelv besieged by tha 
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duke of Anjou ; he effected this service with 
great reputation, and in 1708 being admiral of 
&e blue, he bad the command of the fleet de- 
signed to prevent an invasion by the pretender, 
assisted by the French from Dunkirk, and pur- 
sued the French fleet to the coast of Scotland, 
forcing it to return without landing any of the 
troops. In the same year he conveyed the 
queen of Portugal to Lisbon, on her marriage ; 
and on his return was made one of the com- 
missioners of tlie admiralty, but not concur- 
ling witli the political measures of the latter 
end of tlie reign of queen Anne, he was re- 
moved. On the accession of George I, he 
W'as reinstated in his employment, and created 
a baronet , and in 1717 a discovery being 
made of an intended invasion by Charles Xll 
of Sweden, he was sent with a fleet into the 
Baltic, wlicre he remained acting in concert 
with the Danes until the Swedes abandoned 
their design. In 1718 he was sent with a 
fleet for the protection of Sicily against the 
Spaniards. He arnved in the bay of Naples 
on the 1st of August, and found that the Spa- 
niards had landed an army, and were then 
engaged in the siege of the citadel of Messina, 
liaving made themselves masters, of the town. 
As Kngland and Spam were not at wai, the 
admiral made every attempt to induce the S]>a- 
nish commander to cease iiustilities agamst the 
Sicilians, whom the English were bound to 
defend ; but not succeeding, lit ptoceeded, 
according to Lis instructions, to emjiloy force, 
and giving chase to the Spanish fleet, he came 
up vnth the foremost sliip off Cape Pesaro, and 
began the attack, wliicli ended iii his obtain- 
ing a complete victory, for which he received 
letters of thanks from the emperor, George 1, 
and the king of Sardmia. llis great services 
were rewaided by making him treasurer of the 
navy and rear-admiral of Great Lint am, and iii 
1721 he was created viscount Tornugton, and 
a knight of the Bath. He v/as placed by 
George II at the head of tlie admiralty, m 
which situation he died in 1753. He left se- 
veral children : his fourth son, the hon. John 
Byng, became admiral of the blue, and was 
shot, for a defect of duty, upon a rigorous sen- 
tence, now universally acknowledged to have 
been inflicted by the heartless policy of a weak 
and degraded 'admimstration. — lint. 

N'KERSHOECk (Cormlii s Van) a 
Dutch lawyer, born at Middlebourg m 1675. 
He studied at the university of Fianeker, and 
after practising as a banister at the Hague, 
became jirofessor of law at Leyden, and presi- 
dent of the council of Holland. He died in 
171-3. Bynkershoeck was one of the most 
learned among modern civilians. His works 
were published at Geneva in 1761, and at 
Leyden in 1766. 'Hiey are wTitteii m Latin ; 
and his treatise “ De Foro Legatoium compe- 
tente,^’ was translated by Barbeyrac into 
French, under the the title of “ Du Juge com- 
petent des Anibassadeurs,” 1728, 4to. Bynk- 
erslioeck edited a })eriodical publication called 
•* The New Mercury of the Hague,*' which wm 
suppressed owing to the oftence taken at the 
strain of satiie which it exhibited.— 
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BYRNE (W illiam) an eminent landscape 
engraver, who was a native of London, and 
began his career as an engraver of arms and 
cyphers on plate. Having graduated a pre- 
mium from tlie society for the encouragement 
of arts, for a landscape engraved after VVilson, 
his talents were thought worthy of further cul- 
tivation, and he was sent to I’aris, where he 
studied his art under Aliamet and Wille. Re- 
turning to England, lie distmguished lumself 
by a variety of adiuuable performances, in a 
peculiar style of excellence. Among them 
may be specified the antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain, from the drawings of I'hoinas Hearne ; 
views of the lakes after Farington, and Smith’s 
scenery of Italy. He died September 2‘Uh, 
1805, aged sixty- two. — Gent. Mag, 

BYROM (John) an ingenious poet, famous 
also as an inventor of a sysU^m of stenography. 
He \/as born in 1691 at Kersall near Man- 
chester, and received his education at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, w’hcrc he took the degree 
of BA. in 171 J, and afterwards obtained a 
fellow&hip. Having graduated JMA. lie left 
the universitY and went to Montpellier to study 
physic. While abroad he became an admirer 
of the mysticism of father Malebranche, and 
the wild reveries of madame Bouiignon and 
Jacob Behmen. Returning to England he 
married iiis first cousin, and as a means of 
support adopted tlie emplounent of teaching 
shoit-hand on nei.^ and improved principles. 
In 1724 he was chosen a fellow of the royal 
society ; and on the death of an elder brother 
he inherited the family estate. He died at 
Manchester in 1763. Byrom wrote ])oetTj oi 
rather verse with extraordinary facility, and 
produced some pieces on very unusual subjects. 
His pastoral, entitled “ Colin and Phojbe,*' 
first published lu the Spectator, when the au- 
thor W’as quite young, has been muih ad- 
mired. All his productions are included in 
('halmers’s collecuon of the English Poets. — 
Biog. Brit, 

BYRON (John) the second son of Wil- 
liam, the fourtli lord Bjroii, his Third w’lfe. 
He was born at New stead Abbey, November 
8, 1723, and at an eaily age euteied as a mid- 
shipman in the Biitisli navy. He still held 
that rank in 1740, when the expedition to the 
South Sea against the Spaniaids took place 
under the command of cc^iumodore Anson, 
'riic Wager, captain Cheap, to w’hich Mr 
Byron belonged, w’as separated from the rest 
of the sijuadroii, and wrecked on a desert 
island to the southw’ard of Chiloe. After eu- 
couiitenng the most dreadful suflerings from 
famine, a small number of the crew’, including 
the captain and Mr Byron, reached the isle of 
Chiloe, and surrendered themselves j>risaners 
to the Spaniards. They were afterwards re- 
moved to Chili, and detained some time at 
Valparaiso and St Jago ; but were at length 
allowed to return to England, where ^ they ar- 
rived after an absence of more than live years. 
At a subsequent period JMr Byron publislied a 
*« Narrative” of his disastrous adventures, 
which is extremely interesting j n«t only from 
the nature of the eubject, but al&o from tha 
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manner in which it is written. The young sea- 
man was not deterred by Ins misfortunes from 
pursuing his naval career ; he returned to the 
service of his country, and gradually rose to 
the rank of captain, when his skill and enter- 
prising spirit occasioned his appointment to 
the command of an expedition fitted out to 
.make discoveries in the South Sea. He sailed 
from England June S?lst 1764, and having cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, relumed liome in 
May 1766. Several islands were exjdored in 
this voyage, which were afterwmds visited by 
Bougainville and Cooke ; and experiments 
were also made to determine tlie accuracy of 
Harrison's timekeeper, and its consequent 
value as a means of asccTtaining tlie longitude. 
This officer subsequently was ma<le an acliniral, 
and commauded in the \\ cst Judies during the 
American war. He died in 1768 leaving one 
eon John, who dying before his uncle lord 
Byron, the title of tlie latter descended to his 
only son George Gordon, the ])Oct . — Cooled 
Continuation of liuisel's History Modern 
Europe, 

BY RON (George Gordon) lord Byron, an 
English peer and poet of elevated genius, was 
bom in Hollis Street, London, Jan. 22, 1788. 
He was the grandson of the subject of the last 
article, and succeeded his great uncle William 
lord Byron, while at school in 1798. His fa- 
ther was the admind’s only son, captain John 
Byron of the guards, so notorious for his gal- 
lantries and reckless dissijiation, by his second 
wife Catherine Gordon, an Abeideenshire heir- 
ess, and a lineal descendant from the liouse of 
Huntley. By the ecceiitncity and misconduct 
of the old lord Byron, and of the captain his 
nephew, the reputation of the family of Byron, 
■o ancient and honourable in English history, 
had been considerably tainished, when it was 
fated to give birth to the first poet of his age. 
The fonuer w’as tried by his jieers ftir killing 
his relation, J\Ir Cliaw'orth, in a combat wutli 
swords, after a tavern dispute, under circum- 
stances so equivocal, that lie was indicted for 
murder, and only saved from the penalty at- 
tendant on manslaughter by pleading his peer- 
age, an escape wiiich did not prevent him from 
being consigned by public opinion to a life of 
seclusion and obscurity. Captain Byron, on 
the other hand, w'as so dissipated, that he ob- 
tained the name of the “mad Jack Byron.” 
He was one of the handsomest men of his day, 
but BO immersed m all the fashionable vices, 
that at length to he seen in his company W'as 
deemed discreditable. In his twenty -seven tli 
year he seduced Amelia, marchioness of Car- 
marthen, daughter of the earl of Holdemesse, 
to whom, on a divorce following, he was 
united in marriage. This ceremony tlie ill- 
fated lady did not survive more than two 
years, wlien he took for a second wufe Miss 
Gordon, whose fortune he quickly dissipated, 
leaving her a destitute widow in 1791, with a 
•on, the celebrated subject of this aiticle, then 
only three years of age. Previously to the 
death of her husband, having been deserted 
by him, Mrs Byron prudently retired with her 
mfaut son to Aberdeen, where she lived in 
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narrow circumstances and great seclusion. Tt 
is necessary to be thus particular in these |ire- 
jiaxatory details, in the present instance , because 
the singularity of the circumstances attendant 
upon the early childhood of lord Byron, seems 
to have operated very materially in the forma- 
tion of his very striking character. Until seven 
years of age the care of his education rested 
solely on his mother, to whose excusable, but 
injudicious indulgence, some of the wayw'ard- 
ness by which it wras subsequently marked, 
was even by himself attributed. Being llien 
of a w^eakly constitution, that disadvantage, 
added to a slight malconformation in one of Tiis 
feet, naturally rendered him an object of j)ecu- 
liar solicitude, and to invigorate bis constitu- 
tion, he w as not sent to scliool, but allowed to 
Imue hib limbs upon the mountains in the 
neighbt>urhood , wdiere he eaily acijuiunl asso- 
ciations, and encountered a mass of legendary 
lore which indisputably nurtured Ins })oetical 
tendencies. At the age of seven he W'as sent 
to the grammar-school at Aberdeen, where ho 
was more disUnguished for great occasional 
exertions in order to make up for the intervals 
of absence, rendered necessary by his delicacy 
of health, than by his general application. In 
all boyisii sports how^ever, the ardour of Ins 
temjierameiit uniformly enabled him to sur- 
mount his natural disadvantages. in 1798 
the death of his great uncle, without issue, 
gave him the titles and estates of the family, 
on whicli, being then ten years of age, he w'as 
removed fiom the immediate caie of his mo- 
ther, and j>laccd under the guardianslnp of the 
carl of Carlisle, who had married the sister of 
the late lord Byron, a lady hciself of consi- 
dei.ible poetical abilities. On lias cliauge the 
youthful loid w’as placed at Hiiriow', where he 
distinguished himself more by his love of manly 
sports and by In.s undaunted s]>irit, than by 
Ins aitentiuii to Ins studies, or ])lacid submis- 
sion to school disci] dine ; but allbuugli in a 
subsequent jiart of Ins life he indulged in some 
animadversion upon the tendency of the sys- 
tem in }>ublic schools, he always cherished 
an ailectionaie remembrance of IJaiTow, and 
of its master. Dr Drury. W bile yet at school, 
he fell deeply in love with Miss Chaw'ortb, the 
daughter and heiress of the gentleraaii who 
had fallen by the hand of Ins great uncle, 
whom he met w’lth on his occasional visits to 
Xew'btoad. I'liis lady, to whom lie very beauti- 
fully alludes in a well-known poetic al “ Dream,” 
although some interviews and billets seem to 
have passed between them, ultimately mariied 
another and more mature suitor. I'ins disap- 
pointment exceedingly annoyed a spirit so 
ardent as that possessed by the youtlifui lover, 
who appears to liavc been deejily wounded by 
the circumstance. When between sixteen and 
seventeen, he was entered of Tnnity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and here, as at Harrow, 
bis dislike of clisciidine drew upon him 
much unavoidable rebuke, wdiicli he repaid 
with sarcasm and satire ; and among otlier 
practical jokes kept a bear, wffiich he observed 
he W'as training up for a degree. At nineteen 
be quitted the uuixeisity, and took up hili ns 
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Bidence at the family seat of Newstead Abbey, 
where he indulged himself chiefly in amuse- 
ment, and especially in aquatic sports and 
swimming. In 1807, while sUll at Newstead, 
he arranged his early productions, which he 
caused to be printed at Newark, under the ti- 
tle of Hours of Idleness,*’ by George Gor- 
don Lord llyron, a Minor. I’liese poems, al- 
though exhi})iting some indication of the future 
poet, also betrayed several marks of juvenility 
and imitation, which induced the Edinburgh 
reviewers to indulge in a celebrated attack, 
much less distinguished for wit or acumen, 
than for unreasonable causticity and ill -nature. 
The ridicule and neglect produced by this cri- 
tique, roused the anger of the rising poet, who 
took an adequate revenge in his celebrated 
satire of “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.” 'riie sjunt of resentment is seldom 
very Just, and in many respects the anger, rather 
than the judgment of lord Byron guided his 
pen on this occasion. It happened too, singu- 
larly enough, tliat o^g to party and other 
predilections, a inimbcr of the persons satirised 
in this poem, no long time after were number- 
ed among the fi lends of die author; -for vchich 
reason, alter passing tlirough four editions, he 
sujipressed it. it is unpleasant to relate dial 
about this time lord Byron gave into a career 
of dissipation, too prevalent among the youth- 
ful possessors of rank and fortune, when alto- 
gether imcontroled, Such as also his dispo- 
sition, that whatever fonned the olyect of his 
pursuit, the energy of his iharacter always 
W'as urged him to an extreme. Thus his fortune 
W’as deejily involved before be had attained legal 
maturity, and his constitution iuu< h iinpaiied 
by the excesses in which he spent it. Ihis 
however w as not a course to last ; and in die 
year 1809 he determined to travel, and accord- 
ingly, ill company with his fellow collegian, 
John Cam llobhouse, esq. he cmbaiked at Fal- 
mouth for l.isbon, and jiroeeeded by the 
southern provinces of Spam to die Medilei- 
raiiean. Jlis subsequent iieregnnation in 
Greece, Tuikey, ice. need not be detailed 
liere, having been rendered so famous by 
his fine poem of ** Cliilde Harold's Ihlgri- 
mage.” He returned home lu June 1811, af- 
tei an absence of two years, and had not long 
airived belore lie was summoned to Newstead, 
in consetiiience of the dangerous illness ot liis 
mother, who breathed her last before he could 
readi her. 'I'o wards the end of his “ Jaighsh 
Bards and Scotih Reviewers,” he declaied 
tliat he should break oil his commerce with 
tlic muses; hut resolutions of this natme aie 
seldom maintained and encouraged, as it seems, 
by his relation IMr Dallas, he gave to the 
world his first two cantos of ** Cliilde Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” This assumption of the charac- 
ter of a way w'ard libertine, satiated by an over 
cultivation of pleasure, into niisantliropy, te- 
dium, and listlessiiess, and that in such a man- 
ner that the application would necessarily be 
tnndft to himself, aftbrded another proof of the 
great mental originality of lord Byron. There 
was however a boldness in tlie repulsive per- 
Bonifitation, and a force and an energy in tlie 
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mode of supporting it, so indicative of great 
powers, tliat it at once jiroduced its impression, 
and placed tlie fame of its author on an emi- 
nence, whence tliere never can be an absolute 
retrogradation. Eulogy now flowed in from 
all quarters ; and none were more lavish of it 
than the board of criticism who had exer- 
cised such premature severity on his early vo- 
lume. Even the readers who l»esitdtod to ap- 
prove tlie misanthropy and sombre views of 
human nature aftbrded in tins extraordinary 
production, confessed its genius, and made 
allowances for a tone and a hue w hich angry 
recollections and the involuntary self-reproof 
of a strong mind miglit at once engender and 
excuse. Thus the feelings of admnation be- 
came general, and the strong current of fashion 
turning directly in his favour, his acquaintance 
was widely, not to say universally courted, and 
his first entry on the stage of public life may 
be dated from this era. Nor were the man- 
ners, person, and conversation of loid Byron 
of a nature to dissipate the charm with wliuh 
his talents had invested lam. Althougli easy 
and aftbble in Ins general manners, the latent 
reserve of conscious genius was alw'ays observ- 
able, added to winch, the associations con- 
nected w'lth his identification with his own 
Childe Haiold, excited a mysterious and inde- 
finable cuiiosity. Even his pi.ysiognomy 
was eminently calculated to keep up the inter- 
est w'liich he otherw ise inspired ; the predomi- 
nating expression of his fine features being that 
of deep and liabitual thought, although when en- 
gaged W’lth interesting discussion, they as forcibly 
exhibited gaiety, indignation, and s«tirc. Thus 
m the imitative woild of fashion, the enthc das- 
tic looked on him to adnme, the serious to ad- 
monish, and the soft w’lth a desire to console. 
The latter sympathy it is to be feared that 
he excited too pow’erfully in certain quarters, 
for the suggestions either of honour or of pru- 
dence at all times to control ; and a course of 
noxious intrigue w’as the consequence, tlie ul- 
timate vanity of wdiich is always as certainly 
experienced, as its tcinjiorary intoxication. 
It IS more gratifying to ob'*er\e, that in the 
midst of all this Ik eiice, he W’as capable of tlie 
roost delicate and generous actions, of which 
a number of w’ell authenticated instances aie 
on record. The (|uick and scrutinising glance 
which he hud cast on Eastern character aud man- 
ners, were now' manifested in “ The Giaour 
“ The Bride of Abydos “ Hie Corsair,” 
(the copyright of which, as well as that of 
Cliilde jlaiuld, he gave to Mr Dallas ,) 
“ T.aia aud “ The Siege of Corinth ;” which 
followed one another in quick succession. For 
pai’liamentary duties he seems to have liail a 
decided tlistaste ; and it was not until his ictum 
from tlie (continent that he ventured to speak. 
He made his maiden speech in Feliruary 18 1 ‘J, 
from the opiiosition bench, against the frame- 
W'ork bill, and w'as argumentative and h\ely, 
if not very original. J faying now become a 
character whose sujiport might be of considera- 
ble consequence, he was congratulated ac- 
cordingly. Another tune he addressed the 
house lu support of Catholic emancipation. 
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and a third and last time on presentmg a peti- 
tion from Major Cartwright. On the 2d of 
Januaiy 1815 he married Anna Isabella, only i 
daughter of Sir Kalph Mllbaiike Noel, Bart., 
to whom he had proposed himself a year be- 
fore, and been reject^. The fortune received 
with his lady was not large, and his owm hav- 
ing been previously much enthralled, the rerk- 
iesB system of splendour wliich succeeded tlie 
marriage could not be long maint uned, and 
after enduring considerable embarrassments, it 
was filially settled that lady Byron, who had 
presented his lordship with a daughter on the 
loth of December, should jiay her father a visit 
until better arrangements could be made. 
From this visit lady Byron ultimately refused to 
return, and a formal separation ensued, tlie exact 
merits of which will most likely never be ascer- 
tained. This rupture produced a cousideiable 
sensation in tlie world of fashion, and the most 
contradictory rumours prevailed, in the midst 
of which lord Byron left England with an ex- 
pressed resolution never to retuin. lie crossed 
over to France, through which he passed ra- 
pidly to Brussels, taking on his w'ay a survey 
of the held of Waterloo, lie then visited the 
banks of the llhine, Switzerland, and the north 
of Italy, and for some time took up his abode at 
Venice. Here he was joined by Mr llobhouse, 
who accompanied him on a visit to Home, 
w^herc he completed his third canto of ** Childe 
Harold,*^ wiiich showred that his wounded mind 
had in no degree chilled liis poetic fire. Not 
long after appeared “ The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon, a l^eam, and other poems and in 1817 
“ Manfred,** a tragedy, and the Lament of 
Tasso.** In one of his excursions from Italy, 
he resided for some time at Abydos, and 
thence proceeded to Tenedos and the island 
of Scio, w'here he likewise staid three mouths, 
during whicli time he visited every classical 
scene, and frequently slept in the peasants 
cottages, to whom his liberality made liim a 
welcome guest. He also visited several other 
islands, and at length repaired to Athens, 
where he sketched many of the scenes of the 
fourth and last canto of Childe Harold, wdiich 
poem w’as published in 1818, and duly sus- 
tained tlie high reputation of tlie author. In 
the same year appeared the playful jeu d’esprit 
of “ Beppo,” ill the mixed and pointed man- 
ner of the Italian style of poetical humour. In 
1819 was published the romantic tale of ** Ma- 
zeppa,*’ and the same year w’as marked 
with the commencement of his extraordi- 
nary nondescript poem, “3^011 Juan,** wliich 
bis bookseller, Mr Murray, declined openly to 
publish, in consequence of an extent of free- 
dom and of satire, which it was foreseen would 
exceedingly startle tlie graver portion of so- 
ciety. Of tliis celebrated production it is as 
vain to deny the licence, as the genius ; but 
much severe censuie Inis been ])assed on it in 
respect to particulars, whicli the error, if such 
it was, belonged to the style of composition, 
rather than to the poet. In the so much cen- 
sured admixture of the gay, the witty, and the 
humorous, with the grave, the patlietic, and 
the profound, consisted the great distinction of 
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I tlie' Italian models on which he bo BfTiking«y 
improved. In 1820 was published “ Marmo 
Faliero, Doge of Venice,** a tragedy, written 
I with an avowed attention to the exploded sys- 
tem of the dramatic unities, which too fre- 
quently subtracts from the interest, all that 
it gives to more cold and classical quali- 
ties, nor did this effort of lord Byron’s prove 
an exception. I'lie next year he addressed a 
letter to Mr W. Lisle Bowles, in defence of 
the poetical character of Pope, w’hich had been 
rated very low in that writer’s life of him. This 
dispute arose out of a disposition in certain cri- 
tics to giouud poetical chaiacter exclusively 
on a tendency to deal with the primary asso- 
ciations connected w'ith natural objects and 
affections, rather than on the more complex 
and fcictitious comhmatious produt ed by art and 
cultivation. Kight probably in the main, this 
school not unfrequently puslies its theory to an 
extreme, as in the case of Pope, w'hom lord 
Byron, on the other hand, may have somewhat 
hypc*rbo]ically exalted. In the same year ap- 
peared the noble drama of “ Sardanapalus,** 
indisputably tlie finest of his tragic oftsprmg ; 
** The Two Foscari,” a tragedy; and “ Cam,** 
a mystery. The last is a production of great 
power, hut it has been highly censured for the 
speeches given to Lucifer and Cain. The au- 
thor, in answer to a loud and general outcry 
on this score, defended himself by the example 
of Milton, and asked how the first rebel and 
tlie first splenetic murderer ought to be made 
to speak. The real state of the case is, that 
Cain and Satan are made to deal largely in the 
knotty question of the origin of evil, winch it 
is difficult to manage to the general satisfac- 
tion of theologists, either in poetry or in prose. 
When lord Byron quitted Venice, after visiting 
several parts of the Italian dominions of Aus- 
tria, he settled at Pisa ; where he became 
connected with the Gamba fainil}, in whose 
behalf he endured some inconvenience, which 
ended in the banishment of the counts Gamba, 
and the open residence of the countess with 
lord Byron. In 1822, in conjunction with Mr 
Leigh Hunt, wdio on invitation had become 
his guest, and Mr Percy Bysshe Shelly, the 
periodical publication called The Liberal,** 
was commenced, w'hich princijially, ow’ing to 
the unhapj)y fate of Mr Shelly, (who perished 
by the upsetting of a boat in the Mediterra- 
nean,) extended only to four numbers. In 
tliiswork first appeared the celebrated “ Vision 
of Judgment,” caused by the scarcely less 
burlesque performance, under the same title, 
by Mr Southey. It is unnecessary to mention 
that the publisher was prosecuted by an offi- 
cious party society, which the good sense of 
the public soon after frowned out of exist- 
ence, and that lie was fined 100/. The li- 
cence assumed was no doubt very great; but 
it W’as generally felt, that, upon a satirist, and 
party and personal opponent, the original Vi- 
sion must liave acted as an almost irresistible 
incentive. “Heaven and Earth,** a mystery, 
also first appeared in tlie liberal. It is found- 
ed on the supposed intercourse between angels 
and the daughters of earth before the flood. 
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and possesses great force and beauty. The la- 
ter cantos of Don Juan, with “ Werner/* a 
tragedy, and the ** Deformed Transformed,” a 
fragment, bring up the rear of lord Byron’s 
performances. In the autumn of 1822 be 
quitted Paris and wintered at Genoa, and now 
began to indulge those feelings in regard to the 
efforts of the Gieeks to throw off the Mahome- 
tan yoke, which determined him to lend them 
the aid of his person, purse, and influence. It 
would also appear, by some noble verses which 
have been printed since his death, that a secret 
consciousness of his career of action having too 
long been unworthily bounded, induced him to 
seek, a nobler sj>ecies of distinction, than one of 
mere self-engrossment and successful gallantry. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the general 
tendency of j)owerful minds, at a particular 
stage of existence, to break from the enthral- 
ments of pleasure and the senses, because it 
has been the great theme of allegory, ever 
since allegory was invented. In addition to 
being satisfied with the usual enjoyments of a 
dissi])ated man of rank, and disgusted with 
the sameness of common-place life, many cir- 
cumstances contributed to render lord Byron 
an enthusiast for Greece, wliere his high poetic 
faculties liad been first duly developed. In 
common with many more, the associations 
connected with its illustrious history, doubt- 
less served to stimulate his social concern for 
its modem degradation ; but in him t^'ese feel- 
ings were quickened by a due acquaintance 
with its grand and beautiful scenciy, its vari- 
ous races of wild and picturesque manners, 
and by tJie personal interest which he had al- 
ready excited there. Whatever the exact 
combination of motive, in August 1823 he em- 
barked, accompanied by five or six friends, in 
an English vessel which he had hired for the 
purpose, and arrived at tfie commencement of 
the third campaign. He established himself 
some time in Cephalonia, and despatched liis 
friends, Messrs Trelawney and Hamilton 
Brown, with a letter to the Greek govern- 
ment. The result of their information in- 
duced him to generously advance 12,000/. for 
the relief of Missolunghi. The di&sention 
among the Greeks gave him great pain, and 
involved him in considerable difficulties ; and 
bis sarcastic humour would freciuently vent it- 
self, both at their expence and that of many 
warm partizans, v^ lio had more zeal tor their 
welfare than knowledge of the best manner of 
advancing it. At length, after due prepara- 
tion, he sailed from Argostoli with two 
Ionian vessels, ami taking considerable spe- 
cie on board, he proceeded to IMissolunghi ; 
where, after considerable hazard and danger, 
and the loss of one of his vessels, he finally ar- 
rived, and was received with every possible 
mark of honour Grecian gratitude could devise. 
His influence was immediately salutary in the 
mitigation of the ferocity with which the war 
was waged on the part of the Greeks ; but it 
was much more difficult to produce union among 
their leaders. He immediately began to form 
a brigade of Suliotes, five hundred of whom 
wepf taken into bis pay, with a view to an ex- 
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pedidon agdnst Lepanto ; but such was the 
disorderly and unsettled temper of these troops, 
he was obliged to postpone it. This unexpected 
disappointment preyed on his spirits, and on 
the 15th Februaiy he was attacked with a se- 
vere lit of the epilepsy. lie had subsequently 
other attacks, but at length the violence of ihe 
disorder began to yield to the skill of his phy- 
sician, and he was recommended to remove 
for a while from the flat, marshy, and un- 
healthy scite of Missolunghi to Zante. This 
step, v^ ith his usual tenacity, he refused to take : 

I cannot quit Greece (he wrote to a friend) 
while there is a chance of my being even of 
(supposed) utility. Tlicre is a stake worth mil- 
lions ; such as 1 am, and wliile 1 can stand at 
ail, 1 must stand by the cause, While 1 say 
this, I am aware of the difficulties, dissensions, 
and defects of the Greeks themselves, but al- 
lowance must be made for them by all rea- 
sonable people.” On the expedition against 
Lepanto being given up, other projects were 
proposed with reference both to military ope- 
rations and to congresses for uniting eastern 
and western Greece ; but, unhappily, the fatal 
moment was at hand which was to deprive 
the Greek cause of its firm and energetic friend. 
On the 9th of April lord Byron, while riding 
out, got extremely wet ; and, scarcely recovered 
from the effects of liis fonner disorth r, a fever 
ensued, which it is thought might have yield- 
ed to copious bleeding in the first instance, 
but which, owing either to his own objec- 
tion, or the inadequate opinion of the phy- 
sician of tlie nature of the disease, was des- 
tined to prove fatal on the evening of the 19th 
April 1824. During his illness, some tine 
traits of humanity and feeling for his attendants 
were exhibited by lord Byron, and nearly bis 
last words, previous to sinking into the lethargy 
which ended in death, were “ My wife, my 
child, my sister ’ — you know all, you must say 
all,” — ^his utterance then failed him, as it had 
previously done in referring to the same near 
connexions. ITius, in his ihirtj -seventh year, 
prematurely died this extraordinary genius and 
man, to the deep affliction of the people whose 
cause he had so generously espoused, who de- 
creed every possible public testimony of their 
sorrow. JVor was his death a subject of less 
regret to many, who looked for a noble recom- 
pence in the maturity of his life, for much of 
the waywardness and eccentricity of its com- 
mencciiicnt and preceding progress. Many of 
his errors were evidently the result of a too 
early release from all discipline and control ; 
and tlie unaccountable neglect \\hich family 
circumstances had thrown round him. In 
other respects, the vices and failings of lord 
Byron were much magnified by the peculiarity 
of his genius and character, mIhcIi attracted 
an intensity of observation to much conduct 
in him, that is bv no means very singular m 
tlie spheie in which he moved. This disposi- 
tion of the public at once to admire ^d con- 
demn, accompanied as it u^as with an involun- 
tary tendency to confound the character of the 
poet with some of the most romantic crea- 
tions of his imagination, however it might an- 
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noy him in the first instance, in tlie sequel too 
obviously nurtured a degree of personal vanity 
whicli doubtless formed the greatest weakness 
of his character. Common place censure pro- 
duces little effect when coupled with great ad- 
miration and still less is effected by the viru- 
lence of party attack, or by direct personal hos- 
tility. The morals of lord Byrou, on the score 
of gallantry, it is impossible to defend ; but he 
has obviously been too exclusively condemned 
for failings, which have been passed over \ery 
lightly in more common men of equal and su- 
perior rank. Again, Ins caielessiiess of female 
reputation, and liasty and vindictive spiiit of 
resentment, are altogether indefensible ; but it 
is certain that they were mixed up with great 
humanity, benevolence, and generosity, as was 
proved by his generous distril/ution of the for- 
tune devolving on lady l^yron, on the death of 
her mother. It was evident, too, from Ins 
death, and many other circumstances, that 
wliatever his j»rnie and resentment at being so 
decisively abandoned, he nurtured the natural 
feelings of a husband and father deep in Ins 
bosom. In fact, in conduct as in mind, be 
was powerful but irregular, and altogether one 
of those extiaordmary cliaracters to whom the 
application of geneial rules is nugatory. In 
respect to several disjiuted points of his con- 
duct, the jiMemoirs,” by himself, (w'liich he 
gave to IMr Moore to raise a loan fiom Mi 
Murray, the bookseller, and winch that gentle- 
man, at the iiistaiKC of his family, thought 
proper to aestro),) w’ould doubtless have gi\en 
much information to the world. As it is, cer- 
tain journals of visiters and of temporary com] )a- 
iiiOTis, professing to recoid his (onversation, 
but poorly supply their place, 'fhe body of 
lord Byron w’as brought to England, and laid 
ill state in London, but was subsequently 
escorted out of tow'ii by a funeral procession, 
of which several distinguished characters, and 
a number of the caiiiagcs of the nobility and 
gentry formed a pait. It was received at Not- 
tingham by the corporation, and attended to 
tlie place of interment at Huckwell, near his 
own seat of New’stead Abbey, where a plain 
marble slab meiely records his name and title, 
date of death, and age. Besides his only legi- 
timate child and hen ess, lord Byron left ano- 
ther daughter in Italy, to w'hom he left 5,(){)()L 
on the condition of not marrying an English- 
man. 'i'he successor to his estate and title 
was his cousin, Cajit. George Anson Byron, of 
tlie royal navy. Speaking of that which will 
alone concern posteuty, the character of the 
productions of this great and eccentric genius, 
it is obvious, that wdiatever the real or pre- 
tended objections to them, that they will last 
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as long as the language in which they aic 
composed. One of these objections, as usually 
stated, is very unpliilosophically defined. Of 
the two grand classes into which creative ge- 
nius is divided — the assumptive and the reflec- 
tive — lord Byron evidently belonged to tlie 
latter ; the distinguishing character of wliicli is 
a mixing up of the writei’s feelings and con- 
victions in all which he produces. Early 
led into a prevalent train of associations, 
in all his W'orks it predominates, and he is 
great precisely for that reason. One set of 
associations and convictions may in themselves 
be more agreeable than aiiuilier, but every 
poet, of this class in particular, can deal effec- 
tively only with his own. Hence the ojiposition 
of this species of genius to the Shakespearian 
or dramatic ; and hence too the reason, that 
as a dramatist, Lord Byron can scarcely be 
said to have succeeded, and was half inclined 
to quarrel wnth Shakespeare on that account. 
Sardanapalus may be called an exception ; but 
who cannot perceive that Sardanapalus is the 
poet himself, and the Greek slave one of the 
devoted feminine sketches in whicli he always 
so much deliglited I Even in liis lighter pro- 
ductions, including Don Juan,” the self- 
einanative origin of the whole of the por- 
traiture, description, reflection, humour, and 
' satire, is equally traceable, and as already ob- 
served, forms Its extreme originality. The 
meretncioiis licence assumed in this extraor- 
dinary production, It w'ould he useless either 
to d.deiid or deny ; but setting aside a few 
reckless jicrsoiialtics, it is ]>robable that its 
w'ayw’ard uncoil xentioiial spirit, equally careless 
of what order of })arty sjiiiit or selt-lo\e it of- 
fended, or wdiat latent W'eaknesses or hyjio- 
ensy it exjioscd, did moie to raise a clamour 
against it in certain quarters, than the free- 
doms W'hicli w’ere so generally objected to. 
In regard to liigli life in particular, the poet is 
a sort of Mephistophiles, with very alarming 
powers of suggestion and jienetration. 'J’o 
conclude, lord Jlyron was a gieat and uiitame- 
able spirit, bouinled however by a circle, the 
centre of which was peculiarly and essentially 
self. The result is before the world, and will 
certainly be lasting, although it is obvious that 
ojiimon in resjiect to moral mciils and ten- 
dency, will never be altogether uniform. I^ord 
Byron’s works are published m both the octavo 
and small octavo sizes ; in the former in 7 
vols., the first live published by Munay, the 
concluding two by Hunt and Clarke ; in small 
octavo in b vols., six by Murray, two by Hunt 
and(Jlarke. — Ann, Biog, h'leirher's Narrative* 
llie various MagazineSf S^c. S^c, 
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C AAB or CAB-BEN-ZOIL\lIl, an emi- 
nent Arabian poet and rabbi among 
the Aiubians who ha 1 embraced Judaism. He 
wrote some bitter ntirical verses against Ma- j 
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I hornet and his new sect, which so exasperated 
the prophet, tliat he made war on the Jewish 
.Arabian tribes, in liopcs of seizing him. After 
the successes of Mahomet, Caab, desirous of 
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appeasing him, turned mahometan, and wrote 
some verses in his praise, which so }ileased 
him that he granted his pardon and received 
him into favour, presenting him with his man- 
tle, whicli was af^terwards purchased from his 
heirs, by the caliph JVIoawiali, at an enormous 
price. Caab is also said to have had a consi- 
derable share in the composition of the koran. 
He died in the first year of the Hegira, AC. 
622. His poem was printed at Leyden in 
1748. — D* Uprhelot. Marian \i IlisL ties Arahps, 

CAHANTS (Peti n John GionoE) a phy- 
sician and politician of eminence, born at 
Bayonne in Prance, about 17.)6. He settled 
at Pans, and during the revolutionary commo- 
tions, became connected with Miraheau, and 
vpas a member of the council of five hundred. 
Under the government of Buonaparte he was 
ap])ointe{l a senator. He died at JMeulan in 
1807. Ills works, which re'late ])rincii>ally to 
medicine, liave considerable meiit. .Among 
them are — “ Du Degrc de Certitude de la Me- 
decinc,” 8vo ; “Coup d’aul sur les B evolu- 
tions, et la lleforme de la JMedicine,” 8vo ; 
“ Des BappOTtes du Physique et du IMorale 
de I’Homme,” 2 vols. 8vo ; “ Obsei rations 
sur les Aflettions Catarrliales en general,” 
8vo. He also ])ubli‘«]ie(l an account ot tlie last 
illness and death of ^lirabcau. — \otii. Diet, 
Hist. 

C^A J’ A\ or CA PPSTA T\(J (William) 
aprovfjq’al poet of the thirteenth centiiiy. 
f.imous for his talents, and still more fo- his 
lioriihly romantic fate. JI<j was descended 
fioin an ancient and honourable family, and 
passed the rally part of lus life in the lastic 
of tlie baioii (lo ('abestan. A lady of whom 
he betaine enamoured, and w’hom he cele- 
brJiUal ill one of his poems, administered to him 
some love-powder or ])ortion, which had the 
ellect of driving him out of lus senses ; and on 
his recovery, by means of an antidote, his affec- 
tion ior his mistress was not unreasonably con- 
verted into hatretl. Cabcstan afterwards en- 
tered into the service of 'J ricaline Carbonal, 
the wife of Kaymond de Seillans, whose jea- 
lousy is said to have pronijited him to older 
tlie uiihajiiw l»oet to he put to tleath, and his 
heart to he served up m a disli to his wife ; 
who, on being told what she had fed upon, 
died of grief, 'J’his event, u Inch is supposed 
to have occiined about 121.8, has been the 
suliject of many legendary tales and ballads. — 
Moreri, 

(\VPOT (RiBASiiAx'l a navigator of great 
eminence and abilities, was born at Bnstol 
about the year 1 177. He lAas the son of .lohn 
C<»bot, a Venetian pilot, who resided much at 
Bristol, and was highly esteemed for his skill 
in navigation. Sebastian was early instructed 
in the mathematical knowledge reijuiied by a 
seaman, and at the age of se\e!jtocii had made 
seveial voyages. In llPj .Tobn Cabot obtained 
from Ili’iiry VI I letters patent empowering 
linn and Ins three sons Lewis, Sebastian, and 
Saiictius, to discover unknown lands, aiul con- 
quer and settle them. In consequence of this 
permission the king supplied one ship, and the 
merchants of London and Bristol a few smaller 
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ones, and in 1196 John and Sebastiaii sailed 
to the north-west, and in the July of the sanid 
year discovered Newfoundland, and explored 
u]) to latitude 67. The accounts c.f this voy- 
age are attended with much obscurity, but it 
seems that in a subsequent voyage the father 
and son sailed as far as cape Florida, and were 
actually the first who saw the mam laud ot 
America. Little is however known of the 
proceedings of Sebastian Cabot for the ensuing 
twenty years, but it seems that in the 
reign of Henry Vlll by the patronage of sir 
Thomas Peart, vice-admiral of England, he pro- 
cured another ship to make discoveries, and 
endeavoured to make a voyage to the Fast In- 
dies by the south, in which attempt lus failed, 
'riiis disappointment is supposed to have in- 
duced liim to quit England and visit Spain, 
v/horc he was treated with great respect and 
appointed julot-major. An opulent company 
oi Spanisli merchants soon after gave him the 
command of a projected ex]jedition to the 
Spice Islands, tlirough the newly-discovered 
straits of IMagellan. Accordingly^, in he 
sailed from Cadiz to the Canaries and Cajie de 
\'erd Islands, and failing from the opposition 
of his crew in his view of reaching the Spice 
Islands, he proceeded to the river La Plata, 
where he discovered St Sah'aJor, and erected 
a fort there. He subsequently reached the 
great river I’araguay, and remained on the 
Amc'rican coast a considerable time, w'itli a 
view of forming an establishment. Being 
disa]»pointcd in tlie expected aid from Sjinn, 
he ultimately returned home with all his ciew, 
but was not very favourably received, owing to 
his failure in r«*spett to the Spice Islands, and 
his seven* ticatment of the mutineers of his 
crew. He, notwithstanding, continued in llie 
servic e of Spain for some years longer, but at 
longtli returned to England towards the latter 
end of the reign of lleury Vlll. At the he- 
giTiiiing of the rc*ign of Edward VI, be was in- 
troduced by tlie jirotector Somerset to the 
young king, who took mucli pleasure in lus 
conversation, and settled a pension on him as 
grand jnlot of England, From tins liour he 
was c'onsulltd on ail questions relating to trade 
and navigation ; and m being governor 

of the comjiany of mcTchaiit ad\enturers, he 
drew*^ u]i instructions, and piocured a license 
for an expedition to discover a passage to the 
East Indies by the north, niese instructions, 
which are preserved in Hackluyt’s collection 
of voyages, lonn a very honourable proof of his 
sagacity ami pcuetiation. He ^^as also go- 
vernor of the Bussiiui company, and was very 
active in their affair**. He is supjiosed to have 
died in tlie year 1557, at a very advanced age, 
leaving behind him a high cliaractt*r both as a 
skilful seaman and a man of grc*at general ald- 
litu's. lie Wiis the fiist ^^ho noticed the 
vanations of the compass ; and bc'Mcies the 
ordinances to he found mllackluyt, lie pub- 
lished a large ma}) of the woild, as also a work 
iiiidcT the ‘title of “ Navigaiione iieJE* parto 
Stmteiitnonali, per Seh.istiano f abut a. fol. 
Venice, 1588 . — CumpbelVs Lives oj the Adeu 
Bing. Brit. 
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CABRAL or CABRERA (Pedro Al- j gal, returned to Venice in 146 and proba- 
VAREs) an eminent navigator, was the corn- 1 bly died there, but at what period is not 
mander of the second fleet fitted out for the exactly known. — Tiraboschi, Nouv. Did. Wst, 


East Indies by Emanuel, king of Portugal, in 
15(K), in which voyage he was driven by a 
tempest on the shore of an unknown country, 
tliat part of South America now called Hnazil. 
The spot on which he landed he called Santa 
Cruz, and took possession of the country for 
the crown of Portugal, from which it is now 
separated, and somewhat precariously governed 
as an independent empire. From this coast he 
proceeded to Sofala in Africa, after losing 
thirteen of his ships, and thence sailed to 
Calicut, where he entered into a treaty with 
the zamorin for a commercial establishment. — 
Mutual jealousies taking place, a war ensued, 
and Cabral burnt several ships in the port, bat- 
tered tlie town, and forced the zamorin to 
comply with his t(>rms. After making another 
treaty vdtli the prince of Cananor, he returned 
to Portugal, in 1501, richly laden. Cabral 
died in his own country, leaving an account of 
his celebrated voyage, printed in an Italian 
translation, by Ramusio, at Venice. — Moreru 
Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

CACCIA (Gugmelmo) a painter, sumamed 
II Moncalvo from his residence there, was 
born in 1568, at Montebone, in JMontferrat. 
His small madonnas are celebrated, but it is 
not to them alone that he owes his reputation ; 
his abilities as a fresco-painter were consider- 
able, and he painted some very fine altar- 
pieces. His daughters, Francesca and Or- 
sola, were also painters in fresco, and so 
much alike are their performances, that it is 
difficult to distinguish them. He died in 1625. 
—/Aid. 

CACCINI (GiCLio) a celebrated musician 
and dramatic composer, of the 16th century, a 
native of Rome, but for the greatest part of his 
life resident at Florence, where, in 1600, he 
composed, in conjunction with Peri, the opera 
of “ EuriJice,*’ on the occasion of the marriage 
between Henry the 4th of France, and Marie 
de Medicis. Tliis opera, which was acted at 
Florence in 1600, is said to have been the first 
ever performed in public. He also published 
a work, entitled Nuove Musiche,"’ printed 
at Venice in 1614, the year previous to his 
decease. A daughter of his, named F rancesca, 
was much admired at Florence about the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, both as a composer I 
and a poetess. — Burney's HiU. of Mus. 

CADAMUSTO (Aloysio or Lewis) a 
famous Venetian navigator of the 15th cen- 
tury. Having been driven by a storm on the 
coast of Portugal, in a voyage from Venice to 
Flanders, he was introduced to the Infant Don 
Henry, celebrated for his patronage of enter- 
prising mariners. That prince took Cadamusto 
into his service, and employed him in mari- 
time expeditions to the western coasts of Africa, 
in one of which the Cape Verd Islands were 
discovered. This navigator wrote an account 
of his voyages, first published in 1507, and 
afterwards inserted in the collections of Grry- 
naeus, Ramusio, and others. Cadamusto, after 
having resided some years at Lagoa in Portu- 


C ADM U S, the founder of Thebes in Bceotia, 
is one of those personages of antiquity whose 
real, it is difficult to separate from their fabu- 
lous history. The only fact wliicli may be de- 
pended upon is, that a man of this name, a 
native of Phoenicia, founded a colony in Greece, 
and first introduced letters into that country.— 
These letters were PlKsiiiciau, and were at 
first only sixteen — four were afterwards added 
by Palamedes, and four by Simonides. The 
arrival of Cadmus, and foundation of Thebes, 
is dated in the Arundelian marbles in the 64th 
year of the Attic era, 1519 BC. — Moreri, 

CADMUS, the Milesian, the first Greek 
who wrote history in prose, is supposed to have 
flourished during the reign of lialyattes in 
Lydia. He was the author of “ The Antiqui- 
ties of Miletus and of all Ionia,” in four books, 
of which Dionysius of Halicarnassus makes 
mention, saying that it was cunentin liis time, 
but the best judges thought it supposititious. — 
Suidas mentions another Cadmus, who wrote 
the History of Athens,” m sixteen books. — « 

! Vossius. Hist. Grac, 

CADOGAN (William) an ingenious phy- 
sician, who raised liimself into notice by his 
viTitings on domestic medicine. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he took the degree of 
MD. in 1755. He wnrote a treatise on the 
gout, in which he strongly recommended ab- 
stinence as the best mode of treating that dis- 
order, Dr Cadogan, who was a practitioner 
of the old school, has in this work displayed, 
in an agreeable style, adapted for popular pe- 
I rusal, the opinions of Sydenham and Boer- 
j haave, and with some novelty of manner in- 
culcated obvious and important truths. This 
treatise passed tlirough several editions, and 
gave rise to a good deal of controversy. He 
likewise was the author of an “ Essay on 
Nursing,” He died in 1797, aged 86. — 
Rees's Cyclopedia. 

CiEDMON, a Saxon ecclesiastic, who pro- 
bably lived in tlie 5th century, and was the 
author of the oldest specimen of Saxon poetry 
extant. This is a fragment of a hymn or sacred 
song, preserved by king Alfred, in his transla- 
tion of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The 
poetical paraphrase of the book of Genesis in 
the same language, publislied by Junius, was 
by him ascribed to the author of the fragment ; 
but it is now generally considered as the com- 
position of a later writer of the same name. — 
Turner's Hist, of the Aiiglo-Saions. — British 
Critic, vol,26. 

C/ELIUS AURELIANUS.or ARIANUS, 

an ancient ])liysicidn, who was a native of the 
town of Sicca, in Numidia, and belonged to 
the sect of medical jiliilosophers called me- 
tbodists. He wrote in Latin ; and among his 
works none are extant except a treatise on 
chronic, and another on acute diseases, which 
have been published at Amsterdam with the 
notes of Almelovecn, and by Haller in “ Artis 
Medicie Principes,” Lausane, 1744. He is 
supposed to have flourished about AD. 150.— • 
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Halleri BibL Med. Praet. Hutehimon's Biog. 
Med. 

C-^SALPINUS (Andrew) a physician and 
natural philosopher of the 1 6th century, who 
is said to have in some measure anticipated the 
physiological and botanical discoveries which 
have since immortalized the names of Harvey 
and LinnaBus. Cajsaljiinus was a native of 
Arezzo in 'I'uscany ; and after having been 
professor of medicine at Pisa, he became first 
physician to pope Clement VIII, and lecturer 
at the College della Sapienza at Rome, where 
he died in 1603, aged 83. In his “ Quaes- 
tiones Peripatetica*,*’ Venct. 1571, are some 
hints relative to the circulation of the blood ; 
and his treatise “ De Plantis,” Florent, 1583, 
exhibits the earliest systematic arrangement of 
plants founded on resemblance of structure. — 
Aikins Gen. Bw/r, Hutchinson's Biog, Med, 

C-^SAR (Caius .Tulius) a celebrated 
Homan commander, not less distinguish- 
ed for his personal talents than for the 
importance of those events in the history of 
the civihzed world with which his name is con- 
nected. He was descended from the Julian 
family, whose origin the flattery of the poet 
Virgil deduced from Ascanius or Julius, the 
son of Aeneas, His father, Lucius Ciesar, died 
at an early age, after having held the office of 
praetor; his mother was the daughter of Aure- 
lius Cotta. He was bom at Rome, RC. 100, 
on the l^lh day of the month Quintilis, after- 
wards denominated July in honour of lum. — 
When he was but sixteen he lost his father, 
soon after which he married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cornelius Cmna, who had been in- 
timately connected with Cams JMarius, the 
leader of a powerful faction, and the rival of 
Sylla , who, at the time of Ciesar’s marriage, 
possessed supreme authonty at Rome. I’he 
aunt of ('a.'sar had been the wife of IMaiius, 
and his forming a new connection wnth the 
party of that chief gave great umbrage to Sylla, 
who, after an ineffectual attempt to induce 
Csesar to rejjudiate his wife, resolved on his 
destruction, and issued a decree of proscription 
against him. He, however, fortunately con- 
cealed himself till the powerful intercession 
made for him prevailed on Sylla to exempt 
him from the proscription, though he told the 
petitioners they would repent their interference, 
for that he foresaw in Caesar many Mariuses. 
Cspsar then made a campaign in Asia Minor, 
in the course of which his bravery gained lum 
the honour of a civic crown. Returning home 
he displayed his talents as an orator, in the im- 
peachment of Cornelius Dolabeila, for mal-ad- 
ministration as a provincial governor. The de- 
sire of intellectual improvement led him to 
make a voyage to Rhodee to attend the lectures 
of Apollonius Molo, a famous Gieek professor 
of eloquence, under whom Cicero also studied. 
In his passage he was captured by Cilician pi- 
rates, on which occasion he behaved nith great 
hauteur while among them, and after paying 
more than double what they required for his 
ransom, he had no sooner obtained his liberty 
than he fitted out some ships, followed and took 
the pirates prisoners, and put them to death. 


On his return to Rome, lie took every oppor- 
tunity to ingratiate himself with the people M 
tlie first step towards the execution of those 
ambitious schemes which he meditated. He 
was chosen one of the military tribunes, after- 
wards quaestor, and then aedilc. In these offices 
he distinguished himself by pajing public ho- 
nours to the memory of Marius, and by a most 
profuse liberality, which, while it served to 
make him popular, involved him deeply in debt. 
On the death of Metellus, the chief pontiff, Cai- 
sar became a candidate for that high dignity, 
which he obtained in opposition to two powerful 
rivals. After this he became pra*tor, and then 
obtained the government of Spain, whence he 
returned the year following, having acquired 
wealth sufficient for the liquidation of his debts, 
though they are said to have amounted to 
1,600,000/. sterling. It was on his journey to 
Spain, in passing tlirough a poor village in the 
Alps, that he is said characteristically to have 
exclaimed, ** I had rather he the first man 
in this place, than the second in Rome.” 
He now formed the memorable league with 
Pompey and Crassus, termed the Jirst triiimvi- 
ratft which rendered those three chiefs masters 
of the destiny of Rome. The first consequence 
of this union w’as the election of Caesar to the 
consulship, in the year 59 BC. His colleague 
in office was Bibulus, who had so little iLfiucncc 
m the management of puplic affairs that it was 
sarcastically observed the period of his govern- 
ment instead of being termed the consulship of 
Caesar and Bibulus, ought to be called the con- 
sulship of Ciesar and Julius. On the expiration 
of office this great commander obtained tiom the 
senate the government of the province of Gaui 
for five years, w'lth the command of an army of 
four legions. In the year 58 BC. he took pos- 
session of his delegated authority, and entered 
on that brilliant caicer of military glory w’hich 
dazzled the eyes of his contemporaries, and gave 
him a reputation which almost assured the suc- 
cess of his future undertakings. The history of 
his campaigns in Gaul and adjacent countries 
has been wTitten by liimself, forming the subject 
ofhis famous ** Commentaries,” which must be 
consulted for the details of events by far too nu- 
merous and complicated to be more than hinted 
at in this biographical sketch. Caesar not only 
reduced to subjection various independent na- 
tions of Gaul, and brought the whole country 
into the form of a Roman province, bat he 
also built P bridge over the Rhine, and re- 
pulsed the German tribes, defeating their 
king Ariovistus, and comjdetely bieaking up 
a confecleracy winch had been formed against 
the Roman powder. He besides twdee invaded 
Britain, an island previously almost unknown 
to the Romans, whore though he made no per- 
manent conquests, yet he opened the w'ay for 
future adventurers. He continued m Gaul till 
51 BC., having had his commission renew’ed 
by the senate, for a second term of five years, 
llie result of his ojierations, while governor of 
tliis province, may be estimated finm the pro- 
bable facts, that he captured 800 ernes and 
towms, subdued 300 nations, and sacnliced the 
Uves of a million of men, enriching hiimwlf 
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and bis followers to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, with tlie plunder of the subjugated terri- 
toiy. Imposing as were his exploits hitherto, 
be was now called upon to act on a more im- 
portant theatre. Of his confederates, Pom|)ey 
and Crassus, the latter liad lost his life in an 
expedition against the Parthians, and the 
former, jealous of his fame and power, was 
about to become his professed cnem^. Cssar 
however had many })artisans at Home, where 
Pompey resided ; and when the influence of 
the latter with the senate procured a prolonga- 
tion of his goverament of S})ain, while his ri- 
val was commanded to r(*sign that of Gaul, he 
refused to submit to the deciee, and presuming 
on the favour of the people, ])roceeded witli 
Ills army towar<ls Home. Another decree was 
issued, declaring that C.csar should )>e treated 
as a public cmemy, if he did not give uj) his 
command wiihiii a certain time ; and this was 
follou'ed by a virtual declaration of war against 
him. Nothing now remained, but that arms 
should decide the question, whether Pompey 
or Ciesar sliould be master of tlie Homan 
world. The latter, with bis wonted activity, 
immediately passed with his arm}' across the 
Hubicon, a small stream, which was the boun- 
dary of the Gallic piovinee, and began his 
march to Home. I’ompey, unable to collect a 
suflicient force to oppose him, fled to the sea- 
port of Hitindusiuin, and thence to Dvrrachium 
in Greece, leaving Italy entirely in the power 
of his rival. At Home, Cacsai took posses- 
sion of the public treasury, and received the 
submission of those wlio remained in the city. 
A poweiuil army had been collected to oppose 
him m Spain, and thither he jiroceeded, leav- 
ing ]\lark Antony to protect his interests in 
Italy. Returning from Spain, crowned wdth 
success, he was declared dictator, and was 
atterwards chosen consul, logellier with one 
of his partisans. I’onipey w’as still in Greece, 
attended by the heads of the p.itncian jiart} , 
and commanding a numerous army. Thither 
Caesar proceeded, and with forces inferior in 
number, but consisting principally of veterans 
used to victory, met him on the plain of I’har- 
saha in I'hessaly, and gave him a complete 
overthrow. Pompey only escaped the carnage 
of the field of battle to fall the victim of trea- 
chery in Kgypt, whither he fled, attended by 
a few friends. Caesar pursued him, and on 
his arrival in Egypt, when the head of his 
rival was presented to him, he is said to have 
been moved to tears by the spectacle. He 
displayed great magnanimity to the friends of 
the fallen chief, dismissing frequently with his 
bounty such as came within his power. At 
Alexandria he became involved in a dangerous 
contest with tlie Egypuans, from wdiich he ex- 
tricated himself with success, and committed 
the government, of the kingdom to the famous 
Cleopatra. I’he fascinations of that princess 
for a while delayed him in liis victoiious ca- 
reer; but at length he h ft her to go into Asia 
Minor, where Phamaces, king of Pontus, was 
in arms against the Romans. This ivar was 
flo soon terminated, that in writing to a friend, 
Caesar used the often-cited words *« Veni, vidi, 
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vici,” “ I came, 1 saw, I conquered.” Har- 
ing settled the affairs of Asia, he w^ent through 
Greece to Rome ; where, having rewarded liis 
friends and pardoned his enemies, he made 
such regulations as he thought necessary to 
preserve the public tranquillity, wiiile he pro- 
ceeded to Africa to crush the remnant of the 
Pompeian party, there assembled under Cato, 
and other leaders. lie was again successful ; 
and on his return to Home, lie was honoured 
w'lth foul several triumphs for Ins respective 
victories in Gaul, Egypt, Asia, and Africa. 
His warlike labours however were not at 
an end. The sons of Pompey had col- 
lected a formidable force in Spain, and 
lliither, after a short respite, Cajsar led 
hm army to combat them. The battle of Mun- 
da followed, and tlie genius of Ca;sar prevailed, 
though the result of the contest at one tuns 
ajtpeared so doubtful that lie was about to kill 
himself in despair. Another trium[>li followed 
the return of the conejueror to Home. His 
pow’oi W’as now at its height. He was created 
p<*rpetual dictator; and though nothing could 
add to Ins authority, his jiartisans wished to 
bestow on him the title of king. The people, 
gratified by largesses, and amused with ])ublic 
games and shows, seemed disjiosed to submit 
their necks to the } oke. C’.esar himself, uticon- 
sdous of inijiending danger, w'bs planning new 
schemes of conquest, w hen a plot was formed 
to destroy him, in w'hicli many of his own de- 
pendants w’ere involved, together w’lth persons 
of republican pnncq)lcs who had fought against 
him. Disregaiding some intimations which 
he had received of the conspiracy, he attended 
a meeting of tlie senate on the id(*s of March, 
and fell bcneiith the fury of his coiubmed foes. 
This e\'ent happened 4.'> DC. Ciesar had 
three wives, but no children by either of them. 
A natural son, the fruit of his connexion with 
Cleopatra, was j)ut to death by Mark Antony. 
The charac ter of this distinguished individual 
can hardly be estimated too highly in point of 
talent. His unifoim success in almost every 
undertaking could only have resulted from the 
union of the most active industry with the 
highest degree of personal address, and the 
most extraordinary abilities. It w’as well said 
of him by Lucan, that “ he thought nothing 
done while any thing remained to be done.’* 
He W’as, in short, indefatigable. IIis demerit 
as a conqueror or a subverter of the liberties 
of his country, must be variously estimated ac- 
cording to the sentiments and feelings of indi- 
viduals ; but the great and da/.zhng qualities 
even of a Ca*sar ought not to blind the eyes of 
the reflective portion of mankind to tlie danger 
of vindicating his career on the principle of 
the inability of a great country to preserve its 
ancient libeities. It is the existence of such 
men as (hesai w'hich chiefly crei.tes the diffi- 
culty, I’liis great man may Inwever justly 
claim the negative praise of not having been a 
merciless coiujueioi. lie is sea cely less cele- 
biated for his literary talents than as a war- 
ijor. Of his numerous writings scarcely any- 
thing is left but his commentaries on Ins ware 
in Gaul and the civil war. Among many 
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luable editions of these works may be men- 
tioned that of Dr Clarke^ London 1712, folio ; 
and that of Oudendorp, L. Bat. 1737, 2 vols. 
4to. — Suetonim. Plutarch. Univ. Hitt: 

C^SAR (Sir Julius) a learned civilian, 
was bom at Tottenham in Afiddlesex, in 1557, 
and was the son of Caesar A delmar, a Genoese 
physician to queen Maiy and queen Elizabeth. 
He was educated at Oxford, where lie took 
the degree of BA. as a member of Magdalen 
hall, and afterwards went to Paris, where he 
was created doctor of civil law. In the reign 
of Elizabeth he was master of requests, judge 
of the admiralty, and master of St Catharine’s 
hospital near the Tower. On the accession of 
king James he was knighted by that prince, 
and constituted chancellor and under-treasurer 
of the exchequer, and sworn of his majesty’s 
privy- council. In 1614 he was appointed mas- 
ter of the rolls, upon which he resigned his 
place of chancellor of the exchequer. After 
passing through many honourable employments, 
and continuing master of the rolls for above 
twenty years, he died in 1636, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. He was a man of great 
integrity, and remarkable for his charity to ail 
who were worthy and in want, and as a judge 
strictly upright. His manuscripts were sold 
by auction in 1757, and produced 3561. He 
had two brothers, Thomas and Hfvrv, who 
were each eminent in their way. The former 
was one of the barons of the exchequ#»r, and 
the latter, Henry, educated in Baliol college, 
became prebendary of Westminster in 1609, 
and afterwards dean of Ely. He founded two 
scholarships and two fellowships in Jesus* col- 
lege, (’ambndge, to be elected from the king’s 
frec-school at Ely, and gave a noble benefac- 
tion to Ely cathedral ; but his executor being 
prevailed upon to lend the pnncipal money of 
these benefactions, the whole w’as lost to both 
the cathedral and the college, — Biog, Brit. 
Bentham's FAif. 

CAFFARELLT (Gaetano Majorano) a 
celebrated singer, born at Naples in 1703, and 
fellow-pupil with Farinelli under Porpora. 
His master is said to have made him practise 
the elements of singing from a single sheet of 
music-paper for five years, at the end of which 
time, without any further instruction, he pro- 
nounced him the first singer in Europe. Caf- 
farelli visited England in 17.38, but w'as in bad 
health during the whole of his stay; nor did 
he attain to tlie height of his popularity till af- 
ter his return to Italy. He amassed a large 
fortune by bis talents, with which he purchased 
the dukedom of Santo Dorato in the Neapoli- 
tan dominions, and died in 178.3, bequeathing 
it to a favourite nejdiew. — Burney's Hist. ofMus. 

CAGLIARI (Paul) better known by the 
name of Paul Veronese, a celebrated painter, 
was bom at Verona in 15.32, and was the son 
of a sculptor, but evincing his turn for painting 
very early, he was placed under the tuition of' 
his uncle Antonio Badile. On the procurator 
Grimaiii being appointed ambassador to the 
pope, he invited Paul to attend him to Rome, 
where he had an opportunity of studying the 
works of M. Angelo and Raphael. His noble 
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manner of exercising lus art procured him 
great esteem from Titian. Guido, and all the 
celebrated artists of the penod. His pictures 
are dispersed all over Europe, but the principal 
are in the churches of Venice. He vi’as an ex- 
cellent colourist, and understood all the magic 
efifect of light and shade, as well as of the 
graces and harmony of composition ; but the 
connoisseurs regard him as deficient in correct 
drawing and propriety of costume. His four 
banquets are among his most esteemed pieces, 
and of these tlie marriage of Cana is preferred. 
This great artist died at Venice in 1588. His 
eldest son, Carletto, after his death, finished 
some of his imperfect pieces, and had already 
distinguished himself by his own compositions, 
when he died at the early age of 26. Gabriel, 
his youngest son, also received the instruc- 
tions of his fatlier, but not meeting with suc- 
cess, quitted the art and dedicated himself to 
commerce. — Bryan's Diet, of Paint, and Eng, 
D'Argenville Vies de Paintres. 

CAGLIOSTRO (count Alexander) a 
noted impostor, whose real name was Joseph 
Balsamo, was born at Palermo in 1743. His 
father died whilst he was a child, and he was 
brought up by the relations of his mother, who 
placed him in the seminary of St Roche at 
Palermo, from which he ran away more than 
once. He was then placed in the care of the 
fnars of mercy, among whom he entered as a 
nov'ice, and was committed to the tuition of 
the apothecary of that order, under whom he 
acquired the elements of physic and chemistry. 
But even this did not cure his roving disposi- 
tion, and weary of the punishment which h’t 
frolics caused him to receive, he threw off tlie 
CDwl and returned to Palermo. After com- 
, mitting a variety of frauds there, he was at 
length obliged to quit Palermo, and to roam 
the world at large. At Messina he became 
associated with a certain Altotab a Greek, 
who passed himself off for a great chemist. In 
company with him Balsamo visited the Ar- 
chipelago and landed at Alexandria in 
Egypt, where they staid about forty days; 
during which time Altotas employed him- 
self in manufacturing a sort of silky stuff 
from hemp and fiax, by which he got a 
great deal of money. From Alexandria they 
proceeded to different places ; but were at 
length driven, by contrary winds, to Malta, 
where Altotas died, and Balsamo proceeded to 
Naples, and married a wife as abandoned at 
himself, lliis accomplished couple travelled 
into Spain and Portugal, pretending to be en- 
dowed with supernatural agency, and thereby 
collected a great deal of money from the cre- 
dulous. They next proceeded to London, 
where connt Cagliostro, as he called himself, 
established a new order of masonry, which he 
called tlie Egyptian masonry. Of this a female 
class was established by his wife ; and, to aid 
certain splendid ceremonies, she borrowed the 
jewels of many ladies of quality, who put up 
with the loss rather than subject thentselves to 
merited ridicule. After practising th**ir impos- 
tures here for some time successfully, they 

went to l^aris, where they lived in a stylf of 
0 r 
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the greatest splendour and extravagance. At ^ wards entered at tlie college of Navarre, with 
length a charge of felony was preferred against a view to become an ecclesiastic. But his de- 
the count, and he was thrown into Uie Bastile sire to devote himself to the cultivation of as- 


for the celebrated affair of the queen of France’s 
diamond necklace, which so involved the re- 
putation of Madame de la Motte. He soon how- 
ever obtained his liberty ; and Ins impostures 
in each place he visited would fill a volume, 
but at length imprudently returning to Italy, 
his wife betrayed him to tJie inquisition for 
some vilifUTues practised at Borne, and he was 
sent to the castle of St Angelo, where he died 
ill 179*. JMore of him may be knoT\Ti by con- 
sulting a work entitled “ Compeudium of the 
Life ami Actions ol Ciuiseppe Balsamo, other- 
W’lse called count Cagliostro, extracted from 
the documents of the process carried on against 
him at Rome m the year 1790.” — Nouv, DicL 
Hist. 

C AG NOLI (Anthony) an eminent Italian 
astronomer and mathematician, who was the 
author of some valuable treatises on mathema- 
tical science. His tiigonomelry, ■w'liich was 
translated into French, and published at l^ans 
wdth the title of “ Tngonomfctrie rectihgiie et 
Spherique,” 1808, 4to, is one of the best 
works on tlie subject. He died at Verona in 
181 6 . — On^inal. 

CATET or CAYKT (Peter Victor) sieur 
de la Palma, a French divme and historian of 
the sixteenth century, lie was bom in 'I’ou- 
raine, of Protestant parents, and after being 
educated under Calvin at Geneva, was set- 
tled as minister of a reformed cliiircli. He 
left this sitiiaaon to become clnplam to the 
princess Catherine, sister of Henry IV, Hav- 
ing subsequently incuned the charge of being 
a magician, in coiusequence of bis fondness for 
the then fashionable studies of alchemy and as- 
trology, and being also accused of having 
written a book recommending the establish- 
ment of public brothels, he was deposed from 
his ministeiial office by a synod. He then 
professed liimsclf a convert to the catholic 
faith, on which occasion he received a letter 
of congratulation from pope Clement VIII. 
He retired to the college of Navarre, -was or- 
dained priest, made a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and royal professor of Hebrew. His w’orks 
consist of theological tracts m defence of his 
newly adopted creed : ** Chronologie Novon- 
naire,” 1608, 3 vols, 8vo, containing the his- 
tory of the nine years* war which preceded the 

S eace of Vervins in 1598 ; and “ Chronologie 
eptennaire,” 1605, 8vo, extending the his- 
tory fiom 1598 to 1G04. Both these works 
are much esteemed. Cayet died iu 1610, 
aged eighty- five. A continuation of his chro- 
nologies from 1604 to 1644, was published 
under the title of Mercure Franyois,” 25 
Tols. 8vo. — Moreri, Biog. Univ. 

CAILLE (Nicholas Lewis de la) an emi- 
nent mathematician and natural philosopher, 
bom at Roumigiiy, in the diocese of Rheims 
in 1713. His father, who had been in the 
army, employed liimself in studying mechanics, 
and communicated to the son an early taste for 
the matliematical sciences. In 1729 he was 
sent to Pans to pursue his studies, and after- 


tronomy, prevented him from taking orders, 
and he obtained a situation in the royal ob- 
servatory under the celebrated James Cassini. 
In 1739 he was employed with Cassini de 
Thury in verifying the meridian throughout 
France ; and the same year he was appointed 
professor of mathematics in the college of Ma- 
zarine. In 1741 he w^as admitted adjunct as- 
tronomer in the academy of sciences. After 
Iiaving completed a senes of seven years* ob- 
servations on the stars in the observatory of 
Mazarine college, he wished to make a simi- 
lar survey of the southern hemisphere, and for 
that purpose he went in 1750 to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he staid two years. In 
that period he determined the places of about 
ten thousand stars never visible in our lati- 
tudes, and made many other considerable ad- 
ditions to astronomical science. He also as- 
certained some important facts relative to tlie 
figure of the earth, by the mensuration of a de- 
gree on the meridian 32 degrees south of Uie 
equator, and fixed the situation of the isles of- 
France and Bourbon, In 1754 he returned 
to Ills native country, to enjoy the celebrity 
which bis labours had acquired. His publica- 
tions are numerous ; besides a great number 
of valuable papers in the memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, he was tlie autlior of ele- 
mentary works on geometry, astronomy, me- 
chanics, and optics ; of a set of very correct 
solar tables; and a treatise, entitled “ Astro- 
nomic fundamenta novissirnis Sobs et Stella- 
rum Observationibus stabilitata.*’ His labours 
as an editor were considerable, and bis death, 
■which happened in 1762, interrupted one of 
his greatest undertakings, a general history of 
astronomy. — Mcmoires de I' Acad, des Sciences, 
1762. Aikin*s G. Biog. Biog. Unhu 

CAJKTAN (Cardinal) an eminent states- 
man and divine of the sixteenth century. He. 
was bom at Gaeta or Cajeta in the kingdom of 
Naples, wdierice his usual denomination, his 
proper name being Thomas de Vio. After hav- 
ing been educated among the Dominicans, he 
became a friar of the order and at length ge- 
neral. Pope Julius II employed him at the 
council of Pisa in 1512 ; and Leo X in 1517 
gave him a cardinal’s liat. The year following 
he was sent legate to Germany, to excite the 
emperor to declare war against the Turks, and 
to oppose the doctrines of Lutlier. In three 
conferences winch lie held with that reformer 
at Augsburg, the apjirehension of compromis- 
ing his authority, by descending to argument, 
induced him to behave with so much hauteur 
to the great reformer, as to widen instead of 
healing the breach in the church. Adrian 
VII sent him legate into Hungary, and on his 
return to Italy, not being able to obtain pos- 
session of the archbishopric of Palermo, which 
had been bestowed on him by Leo, he accepted 
of the see of his native city Gaeta in its stead. 
The rest of liis life was cliiefly dedicated to 
literary pursuits at Rome, where lie died in 
153*, aged sixty-six. His writings consist of 
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'not 's on the works of Aristotle and St Thomas 
Aquinas ; a commentary on the Old and New 
'i'estaineutB, all but Solomon's Sont^, the Pro- 
phets, and the Revelations ; and controversial 
tracts against the Protestants. — Moreri, Tira- 
boxchi. 

CAIIJS or GATUS, a Roman lawyer, who 
was contemporary with Papinian, and the au- 
thor of a body of legal institutions. This work, 
with tlie Gregorian, Heimogeiiian, and Thco- 
dosian codes, the novels of the subsequent 
emperors, the sentences of J ulius Paiilus, and 
the writings of Papinian, were used by Anianus, 
the chancellor of Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
in the compilation of the code called Rrevia- 
rium Anianum, long considered as the only 
legal work of authority when the Roman laws 
were in force. Gains died about AD, 21 0.- 
Jivtler's Hortr Jiiridira: Subseciva", 

CAIIJS. See Kaye. 

CALxlBER, See Qitinti's. 

CALANIjS an Indian philosopher, w’ho fol- 
lowed Alexander to the Indies. After enjoy- 
ing good health for eighty-three j-ears, being 
tormented with the colic, he requeste<l tliat 
prince to cause his funeral pile to be erected, 
to wliicli he reluctantly assented. Crowmed 
with flowers, he ascended the ])ile with a com- 
posed countenance, saying, that ** as he had 
lost his health and seen Alexander, life had no 
more chaims for him.'' He endured t]»e fames 
without discovering any symptoms of jiain, and 
perished in sight of the whole army, BG 
Quintus Cuitius, Ariun, 

(JAl.AMY (^Edmund) a presb} terian divine 
of the seventeenth century, distiiiguislied for 
his influence in ecclesiastical aft'aii s in the pe- 
riod preceding tluj restoration of (Jharles il 
He was bom in Tendon in 1600, and was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where his opjKMition to 
the principles of the Arminians prevented him 
from obtaining a fellowship. He how’ever ac- 
quired the favour of Dr Felton, bishop of Ely, 
who gave him a living. He w’-as afterwards a 
lecturer at St Edmund's Bury, till the order for 
reading the book of sports and other similar 
measures of the high church party, induced Idm 
to resign and openly declare himself a non- 
conformist. Soon after the valuable rectory at 
Hocliford in Essex w^as bestowed on him by 
the earl of Essex ; and in 1639 he w»as chosen 
minister of the church of St Mary Aldermary, 
on w'hich he removed to London, and engaged 
warmly in the religious disputes then in agita 
tion. He was one of the winters of the famous 
treatise against episcopacy, entitled Smec- 
tymnuus," a word formed from the initials of 
the Christian and siraames of those concerned 

it. He frequently preached before the house 
of Commons, and became a member of the as- 
sembly of divines at Westminster. Like the 
;esi ()i the leading ])resbyterian8 how’ever, he 
i isapproved of the trial and execution of the 
1 ing, and made a fruitless opposition to the 
1 suTpation of Cromwell. lie even took an ac- 
tive ]>art in the restoration ; and after that 
event he was made chaplain to Charles II, and 
was ofiered the bishopric ef Lichfield, which 
he thought proper to refuse* ITie memorable 
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act of uniformity, passed in 1662, confirme-1 
the^ triumjdi of the high church party, and 
obliged Calamy, among many others, to resign 
his church prefexment. He died October 29th, 
1666, shortly after the great fire in the metro- 
polis, which he had witnessed, and which is 
stated to have caused or hastened his death. 
Besides his controversial writings he was the 
author of several sermons, formerly very po- 
pular. His son. Dr Bexjamin Calam\, who 
was educated at Cambridge, became an »»pis- 
copal clergj'man, and distinguished himself by 
the publication of “ A Discourse about a scru- 
pulous Conscience," 1 683, designed as a cen- 
sure of the non-conformists. It provoked a 
reply from I'homas Delaune, a minister of that 
party, for writing which he w'as imprisoned in 
New’gate, where he died. Edmcvd C^I,AM^, 
nephew of the preceding, adheied to the sen- 
timents of his grandfather, and was a dissent- 
ing minister of considerable eminence. He was 
bom in 1671, and after some previous educa- 
tion in an English academy, he studif'd at 
Utrecht. Having been ordained in 1 69*1, he 
officiated in different metropolitan chapels for 
some 3 'ears, and then was chosen pastor of a 
large congregation in Westmin^-ter. In 1709 
lie made a visit to S?cotland, when the degri'e 
of DD. was conferrf'd on him by the univer- 
sities of F^dinburgb, Aberdeen, and (ilasgow. 
He (lied in 1732. His j^n’^cipal liti rnrv pro- 
duction is an abridgment of Kaxter’s liistorv of 
Ins life and times ; v.’itii a t ontimi.ition of tJm 
account of the miiiisteis, )'*(lurers, Kc. ejected 
Iw the act of unitornul> , 1 vols. 8\o , Dr Ca- 
laniy also carried on througli the press contro- 
veisies with buhop Hoadly, with urchdeacoii 
Kachaid, and others; and published a great 
many sermons. He is likewise said to have 
left in manuscript an historii al account of liis 
owm life and times, which has never been 
pnnted. — fheg. liril, 

CALASIO (Maiiivs) a Franciscan friar, 

I who W’as professor of Hebrew at Rome in the 
i seventeenth century, and w'as distinguished for 
his acquaintance w'lth tlie Oriental languages. 
He published " Canoiies gcnerales Linguie 
Ilebraicap," 1616, 4to ; and “ Coiicordaiitiae 
sacronim Bibliorum Hebraicomm," 1621, 4 
vols. folio. This last w^ork, which contains 
much philological information, and forms a 
complete lexicon of the Hebrew language, was 
republished in London in 1747, under the care 
of the Rev W. Romaine, whose predilection 
for the Hutchinsonian cosmogony prevented 
him from acting the part of a faithful editor. — 
Moreri, 

GALAS (John) a merchant of Toulouse, of 
the reformed religion, famous for his misfor- 
tunes, as the innocent victim of ignorance, su- 
perstition, prejudice, and intolerance. This 
respectable and unhappy person w’as accused 
of the murder of liis son Mark Antony Colas, 
who being of a dark and melancholy tempera- 
ment had committed suicide in October 1761, 
at the age of twenty-nine. The only presump- 
tion against the elder Calas w^ hi*i supposed 
hatred of his son, for tlie secret predilection of 
the latter to the Roman Catholic religion* 
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This miserable sunnise, altogetlier unsupported 
by testimony of any kind, was sufficient for a 
tribunal, as heated and ignorant as the popu- 
lace around it, to put the accused at once to 
the question ordinary and extraordinary, lliis 
torture he endured at the age of sixty- 
three, with the most heroical courage, and the 
^rmest protestations of his innocence ; which 
did not however prevent his condemnation to 
the capital punishment of being broken alive 
upon the wheel, which ignominious death he 
suffered with unshaken fortitude on the 9th 
March In addition to this treatment of 

the father the younger brother of the suicide 
was banished, the widow and two more per- 
sons of the family being acquitted. In pro- 
portion as the circumstances of this dreadful 
tragedy became known and examined, Uie 
cruelty and injustice of the proceedings be- 
came evident ; and Voltaire employing his 
powerful pen in the cause, a general convic- 
tion of the innocence of this aged sufferer 
took place among the whole of tlie cultivated 
population of France. Thus encouraged and 
still more directly supported, the widow of Galas 
repaired to Paris, and petitioned the throne 
for a revisal of tlie process; which, maugre 
every opposition, open and secret, of the crest- 
fallen zealots who had produced so much ca- 
lamity, was granted. The result was the 
memorable arret of the 9th of March 1763, 
declaring Galas and his family innocent, 
and restoring the memory of the former. 
A pension and other favours followed, 
to cover a transaction so dishonourable to 
France, 'J'ho memorials published by the 
celebrated advocate M. Elie de Beaumont, in 
defence of the Galas family, form at once the 
most honourable proof of his professional zeal 
and ability, and of the utter groundlessness of 
the charge against the unfortunate sufferers. 
The noise made by this affair throughout Eu- 
rope was very great, and employed as the cir- 
cumstances were by Voltaire and his party, a 
blow was given to tlie cause of religious per- 
secution wliicli it is not likely ever lastingly to 
lecover in France, however strong the indica- 
tions of a disposition to revive it, in a remnant 
of the partisans of similarly ill-directed zeal and 
bigotry. — Nauv, Diet, Hist, Continuation of 
Causes Calibres, 

CALCAGNINI (Celio) a poet and orator 
of some distinction, was born at Ferrara in 
1479, and was the illegitimate son of the apos- 
tolical prothonotary there, but was nevertheless 
acknowledged by bis family. He studied un- 
der Peter Pomponazzo *, but devoting himself 
to a military life, he bore arms under the em- 
peror Maximilian and pope Julius II, and was 
employed in many important negociations. In 
1518 lie was chosen to accompany tlie cardinal 
llippolito d’Este into Hungary, and on his 
1 ‘etum was appointed professor of belles lettres 
in the university of Ferrara, in which office he 
continued until his deatli, which took place in 
1541. He bequeathed his valuable library 
nnd mathematical instruments to the Domini- 
cans of Ferrara, on condition of their preserv- 
ing them for the public use. He was also a 
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peat promoter of the Academy degli Elevnti 
in that city ; and as an author was himself 
much esteemed, though his prose works are 
considered by some as hard and labc.ured. 
The latter were published in one volume f jlio 
at Basil 1511 ; and three books of his Latin 
poems were published at Venice with those of 
Pigna and Ariosto in 1553. — Moreri, Tira- 
boschi. 

GALGAR or KALCKER (John Van) an 
eminent historical and portrait painter, was 
bom at Kalcker in the ducliy of Gleves in 
1499. He studied in tlie school of 7'ili m, and 
became one of his most successful imitators. 
He also copied the works of Baffaclle with al- 
most equal success. He died at Naples in 
1546. — Bryan s Diet, of’ Paint, and Png, 

GALDAS (Francis Joseph) a Spanish na- 
turalist of distinguished eminence, who perished 
dming the progress of the late revolution in 
Golumbia. lie attached himself narticularly 
to the study of botany, and he was employed 
by the congress of New Grenada in conjunc- 
tion with Don J. Lozano and Dr Senforso Mu- 
tis, to complete the Flora of Bogota, begun by 
the celebrated botanist J, C. Metis, and left 
imperfect at his death. Tliese gentlemen as- 
sisted by tlie pencil of Don Salvados Rezo 
were proceeding in their work when the state 
I of public affairs interrupted their undertaking. 
Galdas and Lozano were among the patriots 
put to death by the sanguinary S]>anish general 
Morillo, at Bogota in 1816. — Original, 

CALDERON de la BARCA (Don Pfdro) 
a celebrated Spanish dramatic writer of the 
seventeenth century, who bore arms in his 
youth, but was subsequently a priest and 
canon of Toledo. I’urniiig his attention to the 
stage, he became one of the most cojiious and 
esteemed dramatists in Spain, being deemed 
by many equal to Ijope de \'ega. Ilis princi- 
pal excellence lay in the contrivance of jdots ; 
his characters being strained and unnatural, 
and his diction inflated and often coarse. It 
is seldom however that a writer is widely or 
universally esteemed in his own country with- 
out some merit ; and under mucli that would 
scarcely be tolerated out of Spain, occasional 
felicity of character and expression may often 
be found. His works, consisting chiefly of 
comedies and dramatic pieces of the nature 
of the old religious mysteries, were published 
at Madrid in 9 vols. folio, 1649. — Baillet, 
Nouv, Diet. Hist, 

CAIJJEllWOOD (David) an eminent 
Scottisli presbyterian divine, iii the reign of 
James IV. In 1604 he was settled as a mi- 
nister near Jedburgh, where he distinguished 
himself by his opposition to episcopal autliority. 
in 3617, being summoned before the high 
commission court of St Andrews, on a charge 
of mutinous and seditious behaviour, and re- 
fusing to acknowledge himself guilty, or make 
any submission, he was tirst imprisoned, and 
tlien banished tlie realm. He went to Hol- 
land, where in 1623 he publishr^d his famous 
work entitled “ Altare Damascenum : seu 
Ecclesiae Anglican ne, Politia Ecclesiae, Scoticai 
Obtrusa, a Formalista quodam Delineata, 11* 
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iustrata et Examinata." Some time after he 
returned secretly to Scotland, and by his exer- 
tions contributed much to the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in that country, when he be- 
came minister of the kirk of Pencaitland near 
Edinburgh. He then engaged in wnting the 
history of the church of Scotland, in continuation 
of that of Knox, still existing in manusciipt in 
six volumes, folio, in the library of the university 
of Glasgow ; but an abndgment of this work 
has been published. Calderwood in 1643^ as- 
sisted in drawing up the directory for the pub- 
lic worship of God, by the general assembly. 
He died in 16:>1. — Biog. Bnt. Gdltehs His- 
torical Collections relating to the Success of the 
Gospel, vol. i. 

CALEPIN or DA CALEPIO (Ambkose) 
a famous grammarian and lexicographer of the 
iifteentli century. He was a native of Ber- 
gamo in Italy, became a canon of the order of 
St Augustine, and died in a state of blind- 
ness at a very advanced age in 1510 or 1511. 
Besides other leanied works, he W'as the author 
of a polyglott dictionary or vocabulary, of which 
theie are many editions, with the improve- 
ments of later philologists. Such w-as formerly 
the celebiity of this work, that the name oi 
Calepiii became a common appellation for a 
lexicon . — M (jreru Tu-abosch /. 

CALElTl(GiTjSLrPL) called 11 Cremonese, 
was born at Ferrara in 1600, and was an imi- 
tator of 'l itian, horn he so nearly approached 
in his bacchanalian subjects, that they w'ere 
distinguished with diihculty. He however 
proved himself capable of more exalted exer- 
tions, by his picture of St Mark, in the church 
of San Benedetto at Ferrara, wduch is designed 
with correctness and grandeur, and full of fine 
expression. He died in 1660. — Pilkingtou, 

CALIPPL'S, an ancient mathematician, 
who was a native of the Grecian island of Cy- 
aicus. He is famous for liaMiig corrected the 
cycle or period of nineteen years, invented by 
Meton, for the purpose of showing the corres- 
pondence in j>oint of time between the revolu- 
tions of the sun and moon, hence sometimes 
called the Cahppic period. He flourished 
330 BC. — Slrauchius's Chronohgp, Dodwell 
de Veterilms Gracor, et Romanor, i'yclis. 

CALLCOTT (John an eminent 

musician, bom at Kensington in 1766. His 
parents took him from school at tlie tender age 
of twelve, intending him for the medical pro- 
fession ; but witnessing a severe operation, he 
conceived such a disgu^t for the business, that 
having previously acquired the first rudiments 
of music from the organist of his parish church, 
he resolved to make it his pursuit, continuing 
at the same time, with little or no assistance, 
his other studies, till he eventually acquired 
no inconsiderable portion of classical, and even 
of Oriental literature. In 1785 he took his ba- 
chelor s degiee in music at Oxford, and about 
tlie same period assisted Dr Arnold in the 
formation of the glee club ; and becoming, the 
following year, an honorary member of the 
nobleman’s catch club, he sent in 100 compo- 
sitions for the prize, two of which were suc- 
cessful. This extraordinary influx of pieces 
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however caused a new regulation to be entered 
into, limiting the number of compositions to 
three of each sort from any individual ; in 
compliance with which, Calicott in 1789 sent 
im twelve, four of which gained all the four 
medals. Haydn being in England in 1790, 
Calicott availed himself of the opportunity to 
procure his instruction in instrumental music, 
and from that year till the catch club discon- 
tinued its prizes in 1793, never failed to cany 
off at least one every season. In 1800 he took 
the degree of doctor of music at Oxford, bav- 
in three years previously cdnimcnced the ardu- 
ous undertaking of compiling a rnuMcal du- 
tionary. 'J’his work liowcver he never lived 
to complete ; a “ Musical Grammar,” pub- 
lished in 1805, being the only treatise on the 
subject which he ever brought to maturity. 
He died after a long illness May 15, 18^1. 
His compositions are very numerous, both 
printed and manuscript ; a collection of the 
most celebrated of his glees, catches, and ca- 
nons, on which his fame principally rests, has 
lately been published in two folio volumes, by 
his son-in-law, Mr Horsley. — Biog, Diet, of 
Mus» Gent, Mag, 

CALLEF (John Francis) a native of Ver- 
sailles, who became professor of mathematics 
at l*aiis. In 1779 he gained a prize oflered 
by the Society of Arts at Geneva, for a me- 
moir on the escapements of time*j)ieces. He 
W'as appointed hydrographer at 'Wnnes in 1788, 
and subsequently at Dunkirk. He returned 
to Pans in 179t>, and obtained the office of 
geographical engineer in the war department. 
He died in 1798. Callet is piinu)>dlly known 
as the autlior of “ 'Fables Portatives de Loga- 
rithmes con tenant les Loganthmes des Noin- 
bres Depuis 1 jusqu’a 108, OlK),” Paris, 1795. 
He also published a supplement to Bezout’s 
trigonometry, and a memoir on the discovery 
of the longitude. — Koiiv. Diet, Hist, 

CALLIMACHLS, a Greek ])oet and histo- 
rian, wdio W'as a native of Cyrene in Africa, 
and pupil of Hermoentes the grammarian. He 
himself taught at Alexandria, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, and liad among his 
pupils Apollonius Uhodius, who treated him 
w'itli ingratitude, and w'as punished by being 
made the subject of a satirical poem entitled 
“ Ibis,” of which there is an imitation by 
Ovid, but the original is lost. Callimachus 
wrote a treatise on famous men, others on 
birds, und many poems, which are no longer 
extant. All we have remaining of his w'orka 
are epigrams, elegies, and hymns to the gods. 
These have been published in the original by 
Mad, Dacier, Dr Bentley, Emesti, and Blom- 
held ; and there is a splendid edition of Calli- 
maclius, printed by Bodini of Parma. His re- 
mains have been translated into Enghsli by 
Dodd, and by Dr H. W. Tytler. Catullus and 
Propertius, as w'el! as Ovid, have imitated 
Callimachus. The time of his death is not 
knowm. — Vossius de PoSUs Grtccts. Baillet 
JugernensdesSavans. Elton s Speamensof Clauic 
Poets, 

CALLIMACHUS, a celebrated architect 
and sculptor of Corinth, who is supposed to 
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have lived about 540 BC. To him is ascribed 
the invention of the Corinthian order of archi- 
tecture. He is said to have taken the idea of 
the Corinthian capital from tlie accidental ob- 
servation of a plant of the Acanthus, surround- 
ing a votive base or basket, covered with a 
tile, and placed on the tomb of a young female. 
Callimachus is likewise reported to have made 
a golden la np for the temple of Rlinerva at 
Athens ; and to have* l)een skilled iii painting. 

• — Fclibien Vieb des Archit, \ 

CALLIM^S, a Cirocian orator and poet, 
said to have been tlie inventor of elegiac verse. 
He is supposed to have flourished 770 BC. 
Some fragments of his poetry have been pre- 
served in the collections of Stobxus. — Lem- 
priei'e. 

CALLISTIIENES, a Greek philosopher 
and historian, a native of Olynthes, and a dis- 
ciple aud kinsman of Aristotle, through whose 
influence he was a])pointed to attend Alexan- 
der in his expedition against Persia, llis free 
spirit and republican sentiments rendered him 
very unfit for the situation of a courtier, added 
to which he had no small share of vanity and 
self-consequcnce on his own part. On several 
occasions he oflfended Alexander by ill-timed 
reflexion ; but his unpardonable ciime was the 
opposition which he made to the foolish as- 
sumption by that conqueror of divine honours. 
Against this base prostitution he warmly an<l 
eloquently remonstrated, and the oflfence could 
never be forgotten. The conspiracy of 
Hermolaus affording a pretext for a charge of 
treason, he was appreliended with the rest of 
the accused, but did not immediately suffer 
with them. Historians disagree as to his fate, 
but most of them affirm that he was for some 
time carried about witli the army in the igno- 
minious character of a convicted traitor. Aris- 
tobulus states that he died of a disease con- 
tracted under this treatment ; wdiile Ptolemy 
asserts that he was tortured and crucified. 
Justin has a still more shocking account, nar- 
rating that he was disfigured and confined in 
an iron cage, with a dog for his companion, 
until Lysymachus enabled him to terminate 
his sufierings by poison. His death, in conse- 
quence of the charges brought against him, is 
certain ; and like that of Clytus, forms one of 
the greatest stains on the character of Alexan- 
der. He wrote a History of the Actions of 
Alexander,” W'hich is more the w’ork of an 
orator than of an historian, and is mu(di de- 
cried by Polybius, lie w^as also the autfior of 
other historical works, as a ** History of Greece,” | 
a “ History of the Trojan War,” &c. Various 
other productions are also attributed to him, 
aud among the rest a collection of apothegms. 
His fate is said to have severely affected Aris- 
totle. — Arrian, Plutarch, Quintus Curtins, 

Vossiu8*s Hist, Grac, 

CALLOT ( Jamls) an eminent engraver was 
bom at Nancy in Lorraine in 1593. He was 
destined by his parents for a very different pro- 
fession ; but his love for the art induced him 
to quit his home when only twelve years of 
age, and wander to Florence, whence he 
1-roceedod to Home, where he placed himself 


under tlie tuition of Giulio Parigii and Philip 
Thomasin. His etchings attracted the notice 
of Charles prince of Lorraine, who persuaded 
Callot to go to his father’s court, where lie re- 
ceived a pension. In 1628 he went to Paris, 
where he was employed by Louis XllI to en- 
grave the sieges of Rochelle and the Isle de 
Re ; after wdiich lie returned to Nancy, where 
he continued to exercise his art, and produced 
a prodigious number of plates. He died in 
1636. The draw ings of Callot are much ad- 
mired, and possess even more spirit than his 
prints. — Strutt. Bryan'‘s Diet, of Paint, and 
Eng. 

CALLY (Petkr) a celebrated French phi- 
losopher, was a native of IVIesnil- Hubert in 
the diocese of Sees. He studied philosophy 
at Caen and divinity at Paris, and in 1660 be- 
came professor of philosophy in the college du 
Bois in tlie former place. He there became 
acquainted with lluet, bishop of iivranches, 
and their intimacy continued until Cally, pro- 
fessing himself a Cartesian, incurred the dis- 
]ileasure of Huet, who, tliough very young, 
ventured to censure him. He afterwards 
taught Cartesianism openly, wliich procured 
him many enemies, and among the rest father 
Valois, the Jesuit, a contcmjiorary professor 
of pliilosopliy, attacked him and his opinions 
in a work published under a fictitious name, 
entitled ** Sentimens de M. Descartes touchant 
TEssence et les Proprietes des Corps, opposes 
a la Doctrine de TEghse, et conformes aux 
Erreurs de Calvin sur TEuchariste.” I o this 
production Cally wTote an ansiver in Latin, 
not at that time published. When the Del • 
phiu classics w’ere projected, Cally was select- 
ed for the edition of Boethius De Coiisola- 
tione,” which was published in 1680, m quarto. 
In 1675 he was appointed principal of tlie col- 
lege of arts at Caen, on which he commenced 
a new course of philosophical leciuies, and 
rebuilt part of the college at his owm expence. 
In 1684 he w'^as appointed curate of the parish 
of St IMartin’s in Caen, and by his eloquence 
converted many protestants to the po})isii reli- 
gion. This excited the envy of those wlto had 
quarrelled w'lth him on account of his Carte- 
sianism, and they suc ceeded in procuring his 
exile to iMoul ins in 1680, w’licre he remainc‘d 
two years. On his return, finding that the pro- 
testaiits had the same attachment to him as 
before, he wrote for their use a book calk'd 
“ Durand Comment6, ou I’accord de U Plnioso- 
I phie avec la Theolugique, tonchaiitla riansub- 
stantiation.” 'I’his work no soonei appeared 
than it was condemned as heretical, and Cally 
was obliged to make his recantation in his o a li 
church. He died December 31, 1709. lie 
published some of his sermons, and w'as also 
[ the author of a short introduction to piiilosu- 
phy, entitled ” Institutio Bhilosophica,” winch 
he afterwards enlarged and published under 
tho title of Universai I’liilosophias iiistitu- 
tio,” Caen 4 vols. 4to. — AJorcri, Nouv. Diet, 
Hist, 

CALMET (Auovstink) a celebrated catho- 
lic divine and critic. He was born in Lorraine 
in 1672, and became a benedictinc of the cou-. 
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fpregation of SiVannesia 1688. After complet- 
iug his studies he was appointed sub- prior of tlie 
abbey of Munster in Alsace, where he devoted 
himself particularly to the study of tlie scrip- 
tures, and composed a commentary on tlie old 
Testament. In 1718 he was made abbot of the 
monastery of St Leopold at Nancy, aud in 
1723 abbot of Seiiones. lie afterwards re- 
fused to accept of a titular bishopric, but con- 
tinued to preside over his convent, pursuing 
with indefatigable spirit his literary labours 
till his death, which look place in 1757. llis 
W'orks are very vrduminous, and although occa- 
sionally exhibiting great credulity are extremely 
valuable for the information they afford. | 
Among them arc a literary commentary on the i 
old and new Testaments, the last edition of 
which consists of 26 vols. 4to ; and there is a 
Latin translation hy hlansi, m 8 vols. folio ; 
dissertations serving as prolegomena to the 
sacred histoiy, 5 vols. 4to , an liistorical, cri- 
tical, and chronological dictionary of the Bible, 
4 vols, folio j history of the old aud new 'les- 
taments, 4 vols. 4to ; universal history sacred 
and profane, 7 vols. 4to ; ecclesiastical and 
civil history of Lorraine, 4 vols. folio ; cata- 
logue of writers of Lorraine, folio. Tlie dic- 
tionary of the Bihle, wdiicli is the most popular 
and w’ideiy consulted of the works of Cal- 
met liai been translated into Latin, (Ger- 
man, and Rnglish. — MorerU Nouv, Diet. Hist. 

CALONNE (Charles Alexander dc) a 
French statesman distinguished for h > share in 
the transactions ■which preceded the revolu- 
tion. He was of a noble family, and w’as a na- 
tive of Douay in Flanders. After studying at 
the university ofPaiis, lie became a counsellor 
iiiid ibfu procuratoi of the parhdinont of Flan- 
ders, lie was afteiwMrds iiuenddiit of Mentz, 
and a( ted with such ability as to ac(\uirc the 
rcjmtiition of being intimately acquamted with 
the laws and constitution of lus country. 
Hence on the retieat of M. d’Ormesson fioin 
the post of comptioller of the finances, M. de 
Caloniie w’as ihosen to succeed him in Novem- 
ber 17H;>, Ills conduct by no means justified 
the trust reposed in him. He was fonder of 
jileasiire than of business , lively, insmudling, 
and eloquent, but hasty and obstinate, and Ins 
rnoial tlniraiter was far from being irreproach- 
able. Whatcier talents he might have pos- ^ 
sc*ssed they weic not e<pial to the direction of 
the financial affiurs of a gi-eat empiie at so cri- 
tu al a period. The national einliarrassinenls 
increased, and the minister advised the king i 
to summon an assembly of the notables, con- 
sisting of jiersons selected by the soieieign 
fioin the privileged orders. On their meeting, 
the comjitroller proposed an equalization of 
the land-tax, and other measures inconsistent 
with the jiecuniaiy interests of the nobility, cler- 
gy aud magistracy, wliose united opposition 
obliged the king to dismiss him from office 
in 1787. Caloiine left the kingdom, aud afler- 
w’ards employed himself in w'nting political 
tracts, especially m ojijiosition to Necker, wdio 
had severely criticised his administration. In 
1791 he was at Coblentz with the members of 
the royal family who had escaped from France, 
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to whom he proposed a plan for a connter-re- 
volntion, which did not meet with their appro- 
bation. He subsequently resided for some 
time in England ; but on the establishment ot 
the consular government, and the restoration 
of peace by the treaty of Amiens, he requested 
and obtained permission to return to Paris, 
where he died soon after in 1802, aged sixty- 
eight, He was the author of “ Observations 
sur plusieurs Matieres du Droit Civile ct Cou- 
tumier,” 4to ; “ De I’f^tat de la France present 
et a venir," 1790, translated and published 
in English in 1791, besides other works re- 
quiring no particular notice. — Nour. Dict.Ihst, 
Biog. Umv» 

CALPRENEDE (Gautier de Costfs) a 
celebrated French romance writer and dra- 
matist of the seventeenth century, bora in 
1612 at the castle of Toulgon in the dio- 
cese of Caliors. He received his educa- 
Uon at Toulouse, and coming to Pans in 
his tw’entieth year entered into the royal 
guard. His talents as a racimtcur introduced 
him to the notice of the queen, through w'hose 
interest he obtained a jiension, and the situa- 
tion of a gentleman of the king’s bedchamber. 
He now distinguislied himself as an autl’or, 
producing in 1633 a tragedy called “ Mithri- 
ddtes,” which he afterw’^ards followed up by se- 
veral others, one only however, entitled the “P3arl 
of Essex,'’ possesses any claim to notice. It is 
on his romances that Ins reputation is princi- 
pally raised. 'J’hcse though most insuScralily 
prolix, (extending as m the instduci's of his 
** Pharamond,” “ Cleopatra,” “ Cassandra,” 
&c. to ten folio volumes cacli,) and written ia 
a Btjle of the most aftected senumentality, 
were yet remarkable as being tlie first ex.tm- 
jdes of a species of writing wliidi h'dd after- 
wards many mutators. They aie now dei^orv- 
edly foi gotten, although the great Conde him- 
self is said to have assisted m their composi- 
tion. Calprenede, whose private thaiactei and 
abilities seem to have been of a very respeot- 
able class, was employed in several negocia- 
tions with foreign powers, but was killed in his 
fiftj -first year by a kick from a Iioise, which 
fiactured lus skull while on a visit to a iriend 
111 Normandy. His death took place in Au- 
gust 1663. — Moreri. liiog, Ume. 

CAJA^t'KNICS (Thus) or, as his name ia 
sometimes wiitten, Calphurnius, a Latin poet, 
born in Sicily about the middle of the third 
century. Seven of lus eclogues, which havQ 
been oassed as second only to those of \ irgil, 

I are yet extant. They weie addressed to lus 
j brother bard N'eraesianus, and are to be found 
I in the “ Poctaj Rei Venat,” ]>ruitcd in 4to. 
I at Leyden, 1728, and in the Poeta* Laiini 
minoics,” l^eyden, 17.31, 4to. Rartluus also 
1 published an earlier edition of tliem at ll.ino- 
i vei, in bvo, 1613. He died in the reign of 
Numenanua. — Moien. Noue, Dirt. iJi>t. 

CALVAHT (D'Ms) an ennueiit painter, 
was boin at Antwerp, 1 V).>. He was originally 
a landscape ])tiinter, but wishing to perfect 
himself m the study of figure^ he became a 
1 pupil of Lorenzo Sabbatini, to whom he wim 
of considerable use in his works m the \ ad; 
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can. On leaving Sabbatini he went to Rome, 
and on his return to Bologna he established 
the celebrated Bchool in which Albano, Domi- 
uichino, and Guido received their first instruc- 
tions. His best work is a picture of St Mi* 
chael in the church of St Petronioj at Bologna. 
He died in 1619. — Bryan*s Diet, of Paint, and 
JSnf. 

CALVERT (George) the first baron of 
Baltimore, was descended of a f'lemish family j 
settled at Kipling in Yorkshire, where lie was 
bom in 1582. He was educated at Oxford, | 
and after travelling abroad, entered into the 
service of Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of Sa- 
lisbury. He was knighted by James I, and 
made clerk of the privy council, and in 161 9 he 
was appointed one of the secretaries of state. 
This post he resigned in 1624, in consequence 
of his having become a Roman Catholic. Not- 
withstanding this he retained the confidence of 
the king, who in 1625 raised him to the Irish 
peerage of Baltimore. He had previously ob- 
tained a grant of land in the island of New- 
foundland, where he was prevented from mak- 
ing a settlement by the invasions of the French. 
He therefore resigned his claim, receiving in- 
stead of it a territory on the American conti- 
nent, now forming the province of Maryland. 
This country was colonized under the patron- 
age of lord Baltimore, who displayed justice 
and good faith in his dealings with the Indians, 
and liberality to religious sectaries in liis le- 
gislative arrangements, highly creditable to his 
principles and character. He died in London 
in 1632. Lord Baltimore wrote some poliu- 
cal tracts, and his speeches in Parliament and 
letters of state, have also been published. — 
Biog, Brit. 

CALVERT (Fredfrick) Baron of Balti- 
more, the seventh peer who held that title. 
He was bom in 1731 , and succeeded his fa- 
ther in 1751. Duniig his travels he collected 
the materials of a w^ork which was publislied 
witli the following title : A Tour to the East, 
with Remarks on Constantinople and the 
Turks,” 1767, 8vo. His lordship, who mar- 
ried the youngest daughter of the duke of 
Bridgewater, was in 1768 accused of hav- 
ing violated a female named Saiali Wood- 
cock, for which supposed ofifence he w^as 
tried and acquitted. This very unpleasant af- 
fair probably induced him to leave the king- 
dom, for he soon after went to Naples, where 
be resided till his death in 1 771. Whilst abroad 
be printed privately a volume, entitled *' Gan- 
dia Poetica, Latina, Anglica, et Gallica lin- 
gua composita,” and another with the title of 
•' Ccelestes et Inferi,” 4to ; both which are 
very scarce books. — Park*s edit, (f Lord Or- 
ford's Royal and Noble Authors, 

CALVl (Lazzaro) the son of Agostino 
Calvi, a respectable Genoese painter, was bom 
in 1501, and with bis brother Fantaleo was 
educated under Perino del Vaga. They were 
employed in the Palazzo Pallavicini at Zer- 
bino, where they distin^shed themselves by 
the picture of the continence of Scipio. But 
the jealousy and ambition of Lazzaro prompt- 
ed him to the committal of the most horrid 
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crimes ; he poisoned a most promising artist 
Giacomo Bargone, and hired persons to vilify 
tlie works of tlie ablest painters and extol his 
OTvn. In conjunction with Semini and Luca 
Cambraso, he was employed to paint tlie life 
of St John the Baptist in the chapel de Nobili 
Centurioni ; but the pictures of Cambraso be- 
ing preferr^ to his own, so irritated him that 
he quitted the profession and went to sea, 
where he remained twenty years. On his re- 
turn he resumed his art, which he continued to 
practise until his 85th year. He lived to the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and five, and 
died in 1606. — PUkington, 

CALVIN (John) the most eminent of the 
reformers from popery after Luther, and by 
the large body of Christians distinguished by his 
name, doubtless deemed entitled to precede 
him. He was bom at Noyon, in Picardy, in 
1509, of parents who bore the family name of 
Cauvm. His family, who discovered in him 
many traits of early piety, designed him for 
the church, and got him presented to a bene- 
fice in the cathedral of Noyon, to which was 
afterwards added the rectory of Pont 1’ Eveque. 
His fatlier afterwards changed his mind, and as 
I he had not received priests’ orders, but the ton- 
sure only, would have him study civil law; 
to which request, disgusted as ho had by this 
time become with the practice of his own 
church, he readily assented. On this alter- 
ation of his professional destination, he re- 
piured to Orleans and afterwards to Bourges 
to study accordingly ; in addition to which he 
cultivated divinity with no less assiduity in 
private. Returning to Noyon on the death of 
his father, he resigned his benefice, and re- 
paiied to Pans, where he wrote a commen- 
tary on Seneca's treatise “ I)e Clementia,” 
and in the title-page latinized Ids name into 
Calvinus, whence aftenvards onginated his 
usual appellation of Calvin. As he now be- 
gan to be known as one of the reformed, he 
was involved in a storm raised against them 
and obliged to quit Paris. He accordingly re- 
turned to Angouleme, where he subsisted some 
time by teaching Greek ; and receiving shelter 
in the house of a canon wdiom he converted, 
he composed there the greatest part of his 
** Institute.” He also met with a protector in 
the queen of Navarre, and again ventured to 
Pans in 1 534 ; but symptoms of further per- 
secution arising he altogether quitted France, 
and retired to Basil in 1535, where he pub- 
lished his famous Christian Institute.” The 
object of this work, which was dedicated to 
Francis I, in a Latin epistle of gieat elegance, 
was to give a fair view of the religious princi- 
ples of the reformed, which had been con- 
founded by their enemies with those of tlie 
Anabaptists and similar enthusiasts. This 
book, which is composed with great ability, 
went througli sever^ editions with great ra- 
pidity, and was also translated into French by 
the author, and versions appeared of it in all 
the principal modem languages. After this 
publication he repaired to Italy on a visit to 
the duchess of Ferrara, a convert to his own 
opinions, and returning to France took Geneva 
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in his way ; where, at tlie urgent rolicitation of 
Fuel, Viret, and other reformers, he was in- 
duced to remain in the offices of preacher and 
professor of divinity. This happened in 1536, 
and he soon began to display the firmness and 
tenacity of his spirit by obliging ail the people 
to swear to a form of faith, and to abjure 
popery. Carrying the assumption of ecclesi- 
astical authonty still further, by a refusal to 
administer the sacrament while certain irregu- 
larities took place, a resistance succeeded, and 
the Cathohc party prevailing, he was ordered 
to quit Geneva in two days. He retired to 
Strasburg, wheie, aided by Bucer, he was al- 
lowed to establish a french church on his own 
plan, and was also appointed professor of di- 
vinity. At Strasburg he married Idoletta de 
Bure, the widow of an anabaptist, and pub- 
lished his ** Commentaries on the Epistles to 
the Romans.’* He also wrote an able reply to 
a publication by cudinal Sadolet, exhorting the 
Genevese to return to the bosom of the Catho- 
lic church. He was present with Bucer at the 
diet of Worms and Ratisbon ; and in the 
mean rime a party at Geneva having inces- 
santly laboured for his recal, after a short re- 
sistance he yielded lo their solicitations, and 
triumphantly returned to that city in Septem- 
ber 1541. Ills hrst step was to establish a 
consistory or general judicatory, comjiosed of 
ruling eldeis, lay and ecclesiastic, invested 
with powers to exercise canonical cvosures 
even to excommunication. Next in rank were 
piesbyteries and synods, and the whole system 
of church government was essentially republi- 
can, all the discipline being carried on by 
elected bodies. It w'as also a fundamental 
principle that the church was a corporation 
wholly independent of, and separate from the 
state ; and so fai his regimen resembled that of 
the Roman catholic church, and in many in- 
stances was productive of similar results. In 
Geneva it rendeied the magistracy the mere 
appendages of church discipline j and in Scot- 
land a similar predominance for a long time 
prevailed. Being a man of lofty ideas he 
formed the project of making Geneva the mo- 
ther and seminary of all the reformed churches, 
which plan he pursued w'lth great vigour and 
sagacity by establishing an academy, tlie repu- 
tation of which being eminently sustained by 
the learning and ability of himself, Beza, and 
other leading reformers, drew students from 
every country in which the reformation had 
taken root. The three great points distin- 
guishing the system of Calvin from that of the 
other reformed cliurches, consisted in the in- 
dependence of church government of the civil 
power as before stated , the real although spi- 
ritual presence of Christ in the sacrament; and 
the absolute decree of God with respect to 
the future condition of the human r.ice, por- 
tions of W'hom are, by the “ good pleasure 
and free-will of God,” predestined to eternal 
happiness and misery from all eternity. Hav- 
ing established his system Calvin very rigidly 
maintained it by his writings, inquisitorial vi- 
gilance, and extensive influence, which reached 
w'berever the new opinions prevailed, Pow- 
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erfiil, able, and effective in controversy, the 
character of tins vigorous minded man would 
have been far more exalted, bad he trusted to 
argument alone, but too many facts proved 
that he fully maintained the persecuting spirit 
of the church which he had forsaken. His 
treatment of Castalio and others was extremely 
harsh, but his conduct to the ill-fated Servetiis 
has left a stain on his memory which no apo. 
logy or plea of mitigation will ever be able to ef- 
face. That ingenious but eccentric and iinjiru- 
dent man, passing tlirougli Italy in his flight 
from a Roman catholic persecution, w'as appre- 
hended at the instigation of Call in, tried at 
Geneva on a charge of blasphemy, and com- 
mitted to the flames. Philosophy wil] furnish 
the only rational excuse for him by attributing 
this barbarity to the si)irit of the age, and to the 
fact that religious liberty was rather the result 
than the object of the first reformers. This 
apology will be, to a certain degree, admissible ; 
but ill proportion as it is effective in a merely 
social jioint of view, does it assail the theolo- 
gical acumen of Calvin, wlio could extract a 
doctrine inrulcative of so much barbarity from 
the Gospel. Whatever the alloy of human er- 
ror or weakness in the cliaracter or temper of 
this powerful man. Ins extraordinary intellec- 
tual eminence, sincerity, and personal piintv 
of conduct and manners are undeniable, and in 
whatever w'alk of life he had moved, he would 
necessarily have been distinguished. A fter a 
life, whicli his incessant cares and pastoral la- 
bours, it is reasonable to believe, materially 
shortened, he died in May 1564, havint' 
nearly comjdeted his fifty-fifth year. The 
writings of Calvin are nmneious, as besides his 
lustilute, and many controversial produc- 
tions, he published learned commentaries upon 
most of the books of the new, and on the pro- 
])bets of the old Testament, llis opinions at 
present are better known than his w’ritings, 
and his tenets of predestination, connected as 
it IS with the doctrine of philosojihical neces- 
sity, wdll probably supply subject for contro- 
ve.sy to the end of time. In the church of 
England in particular, it has produced the re- 
ligious and political distinction of high and 
low’ church, oi as now more usually termed lugh 
church and evangelical. To say nothing of 
the kirk of Scotland, the majority of dissenters 
m England at present are also Calvinislic in 
dorinue and opinion, although differing, w^e 
believe, more or less from that reformer, in 
minor points. If to these large bodies be added 
Holland and the Sw’iss and French protestants^ 
the extent of the primitive influence of Calvin 
w’lll be stiikingly apparent, and the strength 
and vigour of his system of discipline be ac- 
know’Jedgod by the impartial of every creed. — 
Mosheim. Dupin. Life bu Mackenzie. 

CALVISIUS (Sftiii's) a German chrono- 
logist was born at Groslcb, a little town of 
Thuringia in 15.56. In lus youth he gained a 
livelihood by his skill in music, wdiich enabled 
him to study for some time at the university of 
llelmstadt, where he made great progress in 
chronology, astronomy, and die learned lan- 
guages. His principal work “ Opus Chrono- 
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Jogicum/* appeared first in 1605^ and is much 
maised by Scaliger and others. He also pub- 
lished a work against the Gregorian calendar, 
entitled ** Elenchus Calendarii a papa Gre- 
gorio XIII. comprobati and ** Enodatio 
duarum questiouum, i,e. circa annum Nati- 
vitatis, et tempus ministerii Christi,’* 4to, 
1610. He wrote a treatise upon music, com- 
posed several psalms, hymns, and motets, for 
church service, which have been published. 
He died at Leipsic, wliere he held the office of 
chanter m 1613.- Moren. 

CAMUUIDGE (Richard Owen) an ele- 
gant writer of the last century, the son of a 
wealthy 1'urkey merchant, who died while Ins 
son was yet in his infancy. JMr Cambridge 
was bom in 1717 in London, and received the 
earlier part of his education at Eaton, whence 
he removed to St John's college, Oxford, and 
in 1737 entered himself of Lincoln’s Iiim 
Four years afterwards he married tlie daugh- 
ter of IMr I'renchard of W olvertoii, Dorset, and 
having received a considerable accession of 
property by the death of his uncle and late 
guardian I'liomas Owen, es(j. went to reside 
at the family seat Whitminster, Gloucester- 
shire. In this retirement he com])Osed his sa- 
tirical poem the ** Scribleriad," and leiiiained 
there till 1748, after which jieriod he divided 
his time pnncipally between his town house 
and a mansion which he purchased in tlie 
])ansh of Twickenham, the grounds of winch 
are nearly adjoining to Richmond bridge. JMr 
Cambridge was the author of twenty-one pa- 
])crsin the periodical work called the “ World " 
“ A History of the Coromandel V\ ar,” and va- 
rious ])oeni8. lie died in 1802. — Gent. Jlag. 

CAMDEN (William) a telebrated anti- 
quary and historian, mIjo has been styled by 
foreigners “ the Fuusanias of EiiglaTul.” He 
was born in London iul.))1, and his father, 
Mho was a native of Lichfield, was a member 
of the city company of paper-stainers. He 
received part of Ins educauon at Christ’s hos- 
pital and St Paul's school, after which he stu- 
died at Ovford, where he wa& first a servitor 
of iMagdaien college, and tlien a member of 
Broadgate liall, now J’embroke college, m hence 
he removed to Chrisicliurch. Having been 
disappointed of a fellowship at y\ll SjouIs, he 
left the university without a degree, and stu- 
died for some time in London. He returned 
to Oxford in 1373, and was made iiA, and in 
1373 he was a[i])oinied second master of 
Westminster school, through the patronage of 
dean Goodman. He devoted Iniiiself faith- 
fully to the duties of his situation, einplojiiig 
all bis leisure in his favourite study of British 
antiquities. At this time he began to make col- 
lections for his great work, the “ Britannia.” In 
1582 he tiavelJed through the eastern and 
nortbeni parts of England to surrey the coun- 
try, and arrange a coircspondence for the suj)- 
ply of further information. I'lie result of his 
researches appealed in 1380, wh(*n the fiist 
edition of lus “ Britannia,” was published in 
Latin, in an octavo volume, with a dedication 
to lord Burleigh. This work, though at ffist 
necessarily imperfect, procured the author high 
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reputation at home and abroad. In 1589 and 
1590 he went into Wales and the west of Eng- 
land, and obtained materials for the improve- 
ment of his book, of which the 4th edition, 
1394, was enlarged to a quarto volume. In 
1393 he succeeded Dr Edward Grant, as head 
master of Westminster ; for the use of 
which seminary he drew up a Greek grammar, 
published in 1597. The same year he obtained 
the office of Clarcucieux king at-ariiis, wJiicli 
left him at leisure to cultivate lus favourite 
branches of knowledge. Ini 600 appeared the 
3th edition of the Britannia, with a defence 
against some animadversions made on the 
work by Ralph Brooke, York herald ; who was 
probably infiuenced by a jealousy of Camden, 
though many of his remarks were by no means 
destitute of foundation. In 1603 M’as ])iibhshed 
“ Remains of a greater w^ork concerning Bri- 
tain and in 1607 appeared a narrative of 
the conspiracy called the gunpo- der ]»lot, 
written in Latin by the king’s command. 'I’he 
same year Camden published the last edition 
of the Britannia printed during Ins life, from 
wdiich was made the English translation of 
Philemon Holland. Alter this he undertook 
to write the history of the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, the principal literary labour of his fu- 
ture years. 'J'he first part of this woik ap- 
peared m 1613, with the following title : — 
Annaks renim Anglicarum et Hibernianim 
regnaiite Elizabetha, ad annum salutis 1 >89,” 
Loiul. folio. The second }>art was finished in 
1617, but not printed till after the death of 
the author. A complete edition of the “ An- 
nals” w’as published by Thomas Hearne at 
Oxford, 1717, 3 vols. 8vo. In 1662 (Jamden 
founded a professorship of history at Oxford, 
which he endowed with the valuable manor of 
Bexley m Kent. He died November 9, 1623, 
lit Chiselhurst in Kent, w’here he had sjieiit 
the latter jiait of Ills hie, and had given diiec- 
tions for his interment in the parish churdi, 
but h:s remains M’*re deposited in Westmin- 
ster Abbey where a monument w'as oieited to 
his meniorv. Besides the works already men- 
tioneil Camden published a collection of Oiirly 
English lijstoiians, punted at Frankfort in KiO.j, 
folio , and lie also com])osed essays oi. Britiah 
antiquities, read belore llie antiquarian so- 
(•iet>, ot w inch he was one of the first nn m- 
bi'rs. llumc, in his history of l''aigland, ranks 
Camden’s Instoiy of queen Elizabeth among 
the best historical jiroductinns winch had 
been composed by any Englishman. Of the 
Britannia, winch has for two centuiies been 
coiisideieJ as a standard work, it is iiimeces- 
sdry to say more than that it has been en- 
larged by the editorial labouisot bishop (jih- 
son and Mr Gough to the extent offour volumes 
in folio, foimiiig a valuable body of British 
to]>ogidphy and anticjuities.— lint, 

CAMEIly\RIUS (Joachim) styled by De 
riiou one of the greatest literary ornaments of 
Geimany, was born at Bamberg in Franconia 
in 1303, and was educated at l^eip'^ic, wliere 
he applied himself partuuluily to the study of 
the G leek language. He taught the belies 
Icttres at W^ittemberg, Tuhuigen, and IJeidel- 
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|)erg, after which he retired to Leipsic, where to take arm*, was attacked by a zealot of the 
he died in 1574. Camerariug was highly es- party in the streets and severely beaten • and 
teemed by the emperors Charles V. and Maxi- such was the effect upon his mind and body 
milian II, and by other princes ; and few ].>er- that he died soon after aged forty- six. Ac- 
sous of his age enjoyed a liiglier reputation cording to Bayle he was a man of great parts 
among literary men. IIis writings are ex- and learning, but insufferably longvvdnded and 
tremelv numerous, including translations of vain. He was the author of an attempt to re- 
several Greek classics into Latin, poems, let- concile the doctrine of predestination with a 
ters, orations, and tracts. He also wrote the more consoling notion of the divine justice 
life of IMelancthoii, with whom he was inti- and benevolence, a theory which was more 
mately acquainted, and composed commenta- fully developed in the “ System of Universal 
nes on the New Testament. — MorerL Teis~ Grace,” by Ids disciple Amyraut. His theo- 
sier, Elofrps des Hommes Savans, logical lectures are printed in 3 vols. 4to, Sau- 

CAMEllAlllUS (Joachim) son of the pre- mur, and in 1 vol. folio, Geneva. IIis death 
coding, celebrated as a physician and a bota- took place in 1625. — Bayle. Moshem, 
nist. He was born at Nuremberg m 1534, and CAMILLUS (Marcus Furius) an illus- 
after studying in some of the German universi- trious Roman statesmen and warrior, in the 
ties, he visited those of Padua and Bologna, early ages of the republic, Hevnis descended 
at whicli last he took the degree of i\I.]>. Re- from the patrician family of the Furii, first 
turning to his native city, he procured the raised tc distinction by his exploits. He gain- 
foundation of a medical college, over which he ed the reputation of courage when young in a 
presided till his death, wliich liapjiened in war against the Aiqui and Volscians ; and af- 
1598. Like his father he was a man of gene- ter having served the honourable office of cen- 
ral learning, but botany was the science which sor in the year of Rome 353, he was appoint - 
he chiefly cultivated. Among his woiks are — ed one of the six military tribunes or chief ma- 
*' Hortus Medicus et Philosojdiicus,” Frank- gistrates of the republic during the war with 
fort, 1588, 4to ; and Opuscula de re Rus- the A’cii. Being subsequently made dictator, 
tica, cum C’atalogo Scriptorum, dtt.” Nuremb. he took that city, after a ten years* siege, and 
1577, 4to. He purchased the botanical col- thus put an end to a }>rotracted and hazardous 
lections of Conrad Gesner ; and formed a gar- contest with a rival nation. He next obtained 
den at Nuremberg for the cultivation of scarce the like success in a war vnth the Fahsci, ano- 
and curious plants. — Haller, Bihl, PoUin, ther I'uscan people. The triumjihs of Camil- 

Vander Linden Script, Med. Cat, — Rooolimi lus however were viewed with jealousy rattier 
Jacob Camerarius, of the same family with than gratitude by his countiymen; and a 
the foregoing, was professor of botany at Tu- charge being brought against him of Laving 
bingen towards the end of the seventeenth embezzled some of the spoils of Veil, he indig- 
century. He adopted the ojnnioii of Milling- nantly withdrew into voluntary exile, rather 
ton and Grew relative to the sexual organs of than await the consequences of the invidious 
jilants, and was one of the most able and on- jirosecution. The Romans ere long had rea- 
ginal defenders of the sexual system of botany son to repent having deprived themselves of 
when It was first started. He was the author the aidot so skilful a commander. 'J'he Gauls, 
of a dissertation on tlie generation of mail and under their king Brennus, invaded Italy, and 
brute animals, and other siicntific works. — after various successes laid siege to Rome. 
(ironovii Bibl. Re^n, Animal et Luptd, Smith'i, To such extremities was the city reduced, that 
Intrinhiction to Botani/, a negociation Iiad been entered into nith 

CAMERON (John) an eminent divine I Jrennus for the purchase of peace on very dis- 
amoiig the French protestauts, vas hoin at advantageous terms ; when Camillus, palnoti- 
Glasgow about 1580. After completing his cally forgetting his wrongs, brought to the aid 
literary education at his native place, be was in of the Romans an anny w hich he had hditily 
1000 induced to visit Bourdeaux, and by tlie collected, and delivered them from the immi- 
iiiinistei of that city was ajipointed to teach nent penl m which they were involved, (ac- 
the learned languages at Bergeron. He was coiding to Livy and Plutarch,) by the defeat 
subsequently appointed jirofessor of philosophy and utter destruction of the Gauls, though 
at Sedan, and after remaining in that cajiacity some other writers represent lus success as 
tw'o years returned to Bourdeaux, and engaged less coinjdete. He w’as how'ever looked upon 
in the study of divinity. In lo08 he assumed as the jireserver and second founder of Rome, 
the office of minister m that town, and then and honouied with the appellations of Romu- 
accepled of the divinity chair at Saumur, where lus and father of his country, Camillus sub- 
lie continued until the (hspeision of that aca- sequently crushed a formidable conspiracy of 
demy in 1621. He then removed to Faigland the Tuscan stales against the Romans, dehver- 
and was made by king .lames master of the ed Italy fiom a second invasion of the Gauls, 
colleges and divinity jirofessor at Glasgow’ ; quelled the commotion occasioned by tlie con- 
but found the appointmeu-t so disagreeable, spiracy of Manlius against the state, and re- 
that lie returned to France, where the disputes stored the public tranquillity disturbed by tlie 
between the tw’o religious were now bringing contentions of the jilebcians and i»atiicianp, 
on a civil war. Cameron, whose principles After having six times been raised to ti c dic- 
disincliiied him to violence, having opiioscd tatorsliip, be letircd from public life, and soon 
the emissanes of the Juke de Rohan, who en- after died 365 JKL hdhiig a sacrifice to 
deavoured to induce the people of Montaubuu a pestilential disease then prevalent at 
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Rome. — Livy, Plutarch, RoUin^t Roman Butler and others, was honoured witli a toftib 
Hittory, some years after his deatli. Eulogies also 

CAMOENS (Luis de) a celebrated Portu- flowed in from all quarters of tlie Peninsula, 
guese poet, was the descendant of an ancient and the name of Camoens is still pronounced 
family, and bom at Lisbon about the year with enthusiasm in Portugal. His genius ap* 
1524. Pie studied at the university of Coim- pears principally in the Lusiad, tlie subject of 
bra, and made himself known at court by his which is the discovery of the Indufs by Vasco 
poetical talent and his gallantries. Some im- de Gama ; a topic affording a great variety 
prudence in the amorous way, and too much of description, which the author’s personal 
freedom in his satire, caused him to be exiled knowledge of tlie part of the world tliat he de- 
to Estremadura ; but unwilling to Jive in a scribes, renders peculiarly lively and interest- 
state of obscurity and idleness, he petitioned ing. Some of the poetical creations are con- 
to serve in tlie fleet sent to the succour of ceived with great spirit; among which may be 
Ceuta, and lost an eye in a sea combat in the mentioned the genius of the Cape of 'J'emj)ests, 
straits of Gibraltar. Ketuniing to l^isbon, he (since of Good Hope,) wdiich is a very bold 
was for some cause, now unknown, again and sublime personifleation. Several of his 
obliged to quit it, and complaining ot the in- episodes also possess merit, but the machinery, 
gratitude of his country, he embarked for India half Christian and half pagan, is perfectly ex- 
in the fleet commanded by Cabral, w'liith sailed travagant. I'he want of plan and due eleva- 
in 1553. His life in India abounded in vici- tion of style are also great defects, but with 
situde and adventures. He first served in every drawback the Lusiad still merits extra- 
an expedition in aid of the king of Cochin ordinary admiration. It has been translated 
to the Malabar coast ; and subsequently en- into most of the modern languages, and among 
gaged in a voyage to the straits of the Hed the rest two Pmglish versions have appeared. 
Sea, and after wintermg at Ormuz, again re- one by sir K. P'anshaw, and the other by 
turned to Goa. Here he employed his danger- Mickle. In the latter however such hber- 
ous power of satire against the viceroy and tit»s are taken, both in the way of inter- 
others, and was banished to Macao, at which jiolation and omission, thus it gives no adequate 
settlement he w’as appointed commissary to idea of the original, however splendid as a 
the estates of the defunct, an office of consi- piece of versification. Camoens wrote many 
derable emolument. He resided at Macao other poems besides the Lusiad, some of which 
five years, and during that jieriod completed have been very elegantly translated by Lord 
his Lusiad. At the end of that time he paid a Stiaiigford, w ho has also prefixed a life of the 
visit to tlie islands of the Indian Archipelago, author, the close of which w*as so disgraceful 
and was shipwrecked on his return on the to Portugal. Large commentaries have been 
coast of Cochin China, losing all his w’ealth, written on the Lusiad, the most considerable 
except his poem, which he bore through the of w hich is that of De Sousa, m 2 vols. folio, 
waves w'itli one hand, w'hile he swam with the Madrid, IGbS . — Lfje by Lord Stiaugford, 
other. He w’as kindly enteitained by the na- JMicUe's Lusiad, 

lives, and on his return to Goa was treated CAMPAN (Jane Louisa Hlnriitta) was 
with great hospitality by the viceroy Hraganza. born the (ith of October 1752, at Pans , her 
Charged however with malversation in Ins of- father M. Genet, being first clerk in the office 
flee atMacao,tlie succeeding goveinoi count He- of the minister for foreign affairs. He was 
dondo, threw him into prison, and wdien cleared fond of literature, and communicated a taste 
from this charge hew’as still detained for debt, for it to his daughter, who, wdien young, dis- 
until a humorous petition to the viceroy pro- played considerable talents. She acquired a 
cured him his liberty. He then resumed the clia- knowledge of foreign languages, particularly 
racter of a volunteer soldier, and accompanied the Italian and English, and was distinguiblicd 
Pedro de Barreto to the fort of Sofala ; but a for her skill in reading and recitation. 1 liese 
desire to return to Portugal now entirely occu- acquisitions procured her the place of reader 
pied him, and a homeward-bound ship touch- to the French princ esses. On the marriage 
ing at Sofala he accepted the invitation of se- of the unfortunate Mane Antoinette wuth tlie 
veral gentlemen on board to accompany them Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI, Mademoiselle 
to Europe, and arrived at Lisbon in 1569, af- Genet was attached to her suite, and continued 
ter an absence of sixteen years. Here he ap- during tw^enty years to occupy a situation about 
plied himself to tlie publication of his Lusiad, her person. Her general intelligc>nceand turn 
which appeared in 1572, and reached a second for observation enabled her, in the couise of 
edition in the same year. It met with great her service, to collect the materials for her 
applause, but the author was suffered to Ian- “ Memoirs of the Private life of the Queen of 
guish in indigence, and so poor was the pen- France,” first published at i^aris, and trans- 
sion which it is said King Sebastian allowed lated and printed in London, 1823, 2 vols. 
him, that he was obliged to send out his black 8vo, which w'ork is not only interesting for the 
servant at night to beg for his master and him- information it affords, but is also creditable to 
self. In the succeeding reign this miser- tlie literary talents of the authoress. I’liislady 
able pittance was withdrawn, and poor Ca- soon after obtaining her appointment at court, 
moens, reduced to the utmost distress, died was marned to M. Campan, son of the 
either in an alms-house or under the chaii- secretary of the queen’s closet. The Kevolu- 
table roof of a nunnery in 1579. He was ob- tion deprived her of her place, and when her 
scurely buried in the same nunnery, but like uiiliappy mistress was made a prisoner, she in 
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^am requested [iei mission to share in her con- 
1 nement. Under the govemmeat of Robes- 
pierre, Madame Campan narrowly escaped the 
uiilotine ; and after the fall of that tyrant she 
o| ened a private seminary for the education 
of young ladies, which she conducted with 
great success. Buonaparte afterwards placed 
her over his establishment at Ecouen, for or- 
phan daughters of members of the legion of 
honour. She presided there till the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, when the institution was 
abolished. The remainder of her life was 
passed in retirement at Nantes, and was partly 
employed in the composition of her memoiis. 
She died March 16, 18^3. — Biographical no- 
tice prefixed to her T.ifc of the Q. of France, 
CAMPAN EIjLA (Thomas) a native of 
Calabria in Italy, famous for his talents and 
misfortunes. lie displayed great quickness of 
parts when quite young, and at the age of fif- 
teen enteiedinto the order of the Dominicans, 
lie studied theology and other branches of 
knowledge with assiduity, but was principally 
attracted by philosophy. 'I'lie opinions of Aris- 
totle, then generally taught in the schools, ap- 
peared to him unsatisfactory ; and in 1 591 he 
published at Naples a work entitled “ Philo- 
sophia sensibus demonstrata, ’* intended to 
show the futility of the prevailing doctrines. 'Fhis 
book procured him some admirers and more 
enemies. He then went to liome and after- 
waids to Florence, where he was well received 
by the grand duke Ferdinand ; but no*^ ob- 
taining ^ome preferment which he expected, he 
proce‘eJed to Bologna, and then to Padua, 
where he gave lectures on philosophy. In 
1598 he returned to Naples, and revisited 
shortly after Calabria, where in the following 
year he was arrested on a charge of conspi 
racy against the Spanish government, to which 
Naples was then subject. A scheme was im- 
puted to him of having engaged the Turks to 
assist him in making liimself master of Cala- 
bria. On this improbable and ajiparently un- 
founded accusation lie was inipri>oned, and 
after being repeatedly tortured, coudenined to 
perpetual confinement. In this situation he 
WTote many learned works, afterwards pub- 
lished. At length in 16ii6 pope Urban VIII, 
procuied his removal to Home, and in 1629 
gave him his liberty, and bestowed on him a 
pension. Dreading some further persecution 
from the Spaniards, he in 1634- withdrew to 
France, where he w’as honourably received and 
much esteemed by tlie learned men of that 
country. He died at Pans in 1639. Campa- 
nella w’as a man of more imagination than judg- 
ment, displaying his talents rather by under- 
mining the systems of others than by establish- 
ing his own. He was a believer in astrology, 
one of the follies of the age ; and some of his 
opinions were veiy eccentric. His works are 
extremely numerous. — Moreri, AikndhG, Biog, 
(’AM PA NO or CAMPAN US (.IohnAn- 
■jhony) an Italian prelate, w'as bom in 1427 at 
Tavelli a village of Campania, where he fol- 
foweil the occupation of a shepherd, until an 
frclesiastic discovering in him some promise 
Oi future talents, sent him to Naples, where he 
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studied under Luurentius \'al!a. He went af- 
terwards to Perugia, where he soon rose to the 
chair of professor of eloquence, which he filled 
with so much reputation, that pope Pius II 
first made him bishop of Crotona, and after- 
wards of I’eramo. He enjoyed the same fa- 
vours under Paul II, who sent him to the con- 
gress of Ratisbon. Sixtus IV, who had been 
one of his scholars at Perugia, made him suc- 
cessively governor of Todi, Fohgno, and Citta 
di Castello ; but Campano offending him by 
remonstrating too freely wdth him on some of 
his arbitrary measures, he w^as deprived of his 
government, and banished fiom the ecclesias- 
tical states. On this he went to Naples, but 
not meeting there with the reception that he ex- 
p€*cted, he retired to his bishopric at 'I’eraino, 
where he died in 1477, of chagrin and disap- 
pointment. He was the author of a life of 
Pius II, and of Braccio of Perugia, a famous 
military character, with several discourses, 
Latm poems, letters, and funeral orations, pub- 
lished atLeipsic in 1707 and l'^34. — Voreri, 
CAMPANO (Novarfse) an Italian ma- 
thematician and astronomer of the thirteenth 
century, wdio was chaplain to pope Urban IV, 
and held a canonry at Pans. He w'rote com- 
mentaries on Euclid’s geometry, and a treatise 
on die quadrature of the circle, both which 
have been printed ; l-esitlrs several treatises 
on astronomy, wliich remain in manuscript. 
A translation^ of Euclid inro Latin fiom the 
Arabic vc^rsion has also been ascribed to him, 
but without foundation, (’ampano appears from 
his w'ntings to have bt*en better acquainted 
with the scienc es he cultivated tlian most or 
perhaps any of his contemporaries. — Tiraboschi, 
CAMPIJLLL (Coiin) an English aichi- 
tect of great reputation in the early part 
of the last century. He built Wanstead* 
house, since ]mlled dowm ; and also dis- 
tinguished himself by publishing a collec- 
tion o anhitectuial designs, entitled “Vitru- 
vius Bntannicus a work in which he is said 
to have assumed to liimself the merit of some 
professional undertakings planned by other ar- 
tists. The fir-^t volume of the Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus was published in 1715, the second in 
1717, and the third in 1725. Two supple- 
mentary volumes, by oolfe and Gandon, ap- 
peared in 1767 and 1771. These conlinuators 
of (’ampbcH’s work were both classical archi- 
tects. \Noolfe erected Lord Shrewsbury’s 
house at Hey thorp ; and Gandon gave a correct 
and elegani design for the county hall at Not- 
tingham, of the Ionic order. He also executed 
works at Dublin. — Dalluicays Obaerrations on 
English Architecture, 

CAMPBELL (Giohce) a distinguished 
Scotch divine, was born at Aberdeen in 1709, 
being the son of the Rev. Colin CamfibeJJ, one 
of the ministers of that town, Fiom tlie gram- 
raar-school he was removed to iVIareschal col- 
lege, and afterwaids art'cled to a wnter 
si^et at IMiiibiirgh. In 1741 he relinquished 
the law and stuilied divinity, and in due time, 
being licenced to preach, M’as presented to the 
church of Banchory Teriian, near Aberdera, 
After remaining some years in this pansb, he 
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was chosen one of the ministers of Aberdeen, 
and in 1759 appointed principal of Marischal 
colleg^e. • Tn 1763 he published his celebrated 
“ Dissertation on Miracles,” in answer to the 
Essay on Miracles” of Mr Hume, to whom 
a copy of the dissertation w’as sent. I’lie lat- 
ter made a few remarks on passages which im- 
plied a misconception of his meaning in his 
own essay, but declined a formal answer in 
conformity to a general resolution to that pur- 
port, which he was detenmned to keep. The 
urbanity thus displayed on both sides, was not 
of a nature to procure the apiirobatioii of warm 
partisans, and Mr Campbell was blamed by 
many for his courtesy to an infidel. For his 
'* Dissertation on Miracles,” which sold very 
diffusely, and was tiauslated into the French 
and Dutch languages, the author received the 
degree of DD. from King's college, Aberdeen. 
In 1771 he was chosen professor of divinity, 
and in 1776 he gave to the world his “ Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric,” which established his 
reputation as an accurate grammarian, a sound 
critic, and a tasteful scholar. He also publish- 
ed occasional sermons, one of which “ On the 
Duty of Allegiance,” was composed for the 
Americans, on whom, it need not be said, it 
had no sensible effect. The last work which 
he lived to publish was liis 1 Vanslation of 

tlie Gospels, mth Preliminary Dissertations 
and Notes,” 2 vols. 4t«. Some years before 
his death lie resigned his professorship, when 
the king granted him a pension of 300/. per 
annum. Fie died in 1796. Besides the w’oiks 
already mentioned, his ** Lectures on Syste- 
matic I'lieology and the Pastoral Character,” 
folio, have been printed since his deatli ; as 
also his ** Lectures on the Ecclesiastical Cha- 
racter,” 2 vols. 8vo, with liis life prefixed. 
The latter work, from its unavoidable prefer- 
ence of the church government of Scotland, of 
course has elicited much opposing observation 
from several clerical defenders of the supe- 
riority of that of England. Life Ay Keith. 

CAMPBELL (John) second duke of 
Argyle and duke of Greenwicli, was bom in 
1678. He entered into the army early in life, 
and when only seventeen served abroad under 
king William HI, as colonel of infantry. He 
succeeded to the dukedom on the death of his 
father in 1703 ; and in 1705 he was appointed 
queen’s commissioner to the parliament of 
Scotland. In 1706 he made a campaign un- 
der the duke of Marlborough, and distinguish- 
ed himself at the battle of Ramillies. Return- 
ing the next year to preside in the Scottish 
parliament, he used liis influence in promoting 
the union between the two kingdoms, for which 
he was lewarded with an English peerage, but 
lost some of his popularity among the Scots. 
He added considerably to his military reputa- 
tion by his services in Flanders in 1708 and 
1709, for which he was rewarded with the or- 
der of the garter. In 1711 he w’as sent to 
Spain as ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potendary to Charles III, and commander-in- 
chief of the English forces in that kingdom. 
On the peace of Utrecht taking place he re- 
turned home, and in 1712 he was appointed 
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commander-in-chief of the forces in ScotliUid, 
Soon after he became an opponent of the mi- 
nistry, and was turned out of all his ein}iloy- 
ments. On the accession of George 1, he not 
only recovered them, hut was raised to higher 
honours. He had a great share iu suppressing 
the rebellion in Sc'otlaiul in 1715, wliich was 
the last of his military achievements. From 
that time he devoted himself entirely to poli- 
tics, and displayed a versatility of conduct not 
very creditable to his principles or character. 
In 1718 he was raised to the dukedom of 
Greenwicli. At different periods afterwards 
he was steward of the king’s household, mas- 
ter-general of the ordnance, and field-marshal. 
Ill 17.39 he was out of office, and an opposer 
of Walpole’s administration. On the resigna- 
tion of the minister he was again employed, 
but died soon after in September 1743, and 
leaving no children was succeeded in liis here- 
ditary titles by his brother the carl of Isla, He 
w-as interred in Westminster Abbey, where a 
splendid monument was erected tu his me- 
mory. — Biog. Brit. 

(CAMPBELL (John) an ingenious and suc- 
cessful cultivator of general literature. He was 
a native of Edinburgh, but was when very 
young brought to England by Ins mother. He 
w'as educated as an attorney, w hieli juofession 
I he re)in(]iiisbed as soon as his clerkship ex- 
pired, and commeiieed writer for the press. 
His earliest productions are not certainly 
known ; but in 1736 he published “ The Mi- 
litary History of Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Mailborough,” 2 vols, folio ; which gained 
him so much rejmtation, that he was engaged 
soon after to assist in w’riting the ancient part 
of the “ Universal History,” in (W) vols. Rvo, 
W'hile tins woik was in pi ogress he produced 
some historical and hiographieal tiacts, and in 
1742 published the first tivo volumes of that 
very popular work, “ The Lives of the Ad- 
jmirals and other British Seamen,” the two 
I last volumes of which appeared in 1744. His 
next production w’as a jiamphlet, entitled 
“ Hermippus Reiliviviis, or the Sage's Triumph 
over Old Age and the Grave, wherein a Me- 
thod is laid down for jirolonging the Life ami 
Vigour of Man which is chiefly translated 
from an amusing tract written by Cohausen, a 
German physician. In 174.> commenced die 
publication of the “ Biographia Bntannica,” 
one of the most important undertakings in 
which Campbell was engaged. 3'he articles 
written by liim extending through four volumes 
of the work, are both in point of style and 
matter much superior to those of his coadju- 
tors, They are liable how'ever to one general 
censure, arising from the almost unvarying 
strain of panegyric in which the writer in- 
dulges, and which has repeatedly subjected 
him to critical animadversion. In 1748 was 
published Dodsley’s “ Preceptor,” to which 
Campbell was a contributor of a tract on chro- 
nology, and another on traile and commerce. 
In 1750 he published the “ Present State of 
Europe,” containing much histoiical ard poli- 
tical information. ’ He then was employed oti 
the modem part of the universal history. In 
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17.')6 he luiil the degree of bestowed on 

him by the university of Glasgow ; and such 
was Ins reputation that his correspondence with 
his learned contemporaries became very exten- 
sive. After the peace of Pans in 1763, he 
wrote at the request of lord Ihite a pamphlet 
in defence of it, pointing out the value of the 
West India islands which had been ceded to 
this country. For this piece of service he was 
made agent of tlie colony of Georgia. Ills last 
and favourite work was “ A Political Survey 
of Great Ilritain,” 1774, 2 vols. 4to. Dif- 
ferent opinions have been given of the merits 
of tins production, which alinunds ratlier in 
speculation than in fact ; and W'hich, though 
somewhat neglected at the time it appeared, 
has of late certainly been ]>rai.sed beyond its 
value. Dr Campbell died Decembei 2K, 177.'>, 
at his residence in Que<‘ii-s(|aaTe, London. As 
a WTiter he distinguished himself by his indus- 
try and versatility of talent, and his actjuire- 
ments w’ere various and considerable ; but he 
sometimes manifested a defu leticy of taste and 
judgment. Ihs moral and domestic character 
was correct and amiable, and he was respects d 
and esteemed by his numerous friends and as- 
sociates. — Aikins G, Ihng. 

CAIMPK(jIO (Lorln7o) a celebrated car- 
dinal and an r.nglish bislioji, was the son of 
John Campegio, an eminent lawyer. He was 
born at Milan in 1471, and \^a8 himself pio- 
fessor of la^^ at Padua. On the death of Ins 
W’ife he eiiteied into the ecclesiastical »‘ate, 
and in to 10 W’as made auditor of the Kota at 
Pome, and in 1.M2 bishop of Feltna hy .lu- 
huslT, who sent him as his nuncio to Milan 
and Germany. In 1 ,*>1 9 being created cardinal 
by Leo X, he was uftcrw’ards sent legate into 
England to collect the tenths for the war 
against the Turks, which not being able to ac- 
complish, though cieated bishop of Salisbury, 
he returned to Pome, when he w’as made 
bisho]) of Pologna in 1 1 , and delegated by 

Clement \T1 into Germany to oppose the pro- 
gress of Lutheranism. On the occasion of the 
divorce of Henry VllI, he w’as again sent into 
England, wheie, in conjunction W’lth Wolsey, 
he was to pronounce sentence coiiceniiiig it. 
All Ins efforts to persuade the king to renounce 
his project being vain, he w'as recalled to 
Pome, and again sent into Germany as legate 
at the diet of Augsburg. He died at Pome in 
133^ bearing the character of a learned man, 
and the patron of learning in others, and enjoying 
tlie esteem of Erasmus Sadolet and other emi- 
nent scholars of tlie time. A constitution foi the 
reform of the Geniian clergy, and some of his 
letters, containing important paiticulars of tlie 
history of his time, are the only literary re- 
mains of him now existing. — Moreri. 

• CAMPER (Pkier) a Dutch physician and 
anatomist of the last century. He was a na- 
tive of Leyden, and became a student of the 
university there under the celebrated Boer- 
liaave, and in 1746 took the degree of MD. 
He W'as chosen professor of philosophy, medi- 
cine, and surgery at Franekeriu 1749, w'hence 
he removed to Amsterdam. Subsequently he 
obtained the professorships of medicine, ana- 
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tom V, and botany, at Groningen, which lie 
held till 1773, when he w'ent back to Fra- 
neker. In 1787 he was appointed a member of 
the council of state, and from that time he re- 
sided at the Hague till his death in 1789. He 
published “ Demoiistiationes Anatomico-i)a- 
thologicac,” and several other valuable woiks 
on comparative anatomy and surgery. — Nouv, 
Dirt. Hist, 

C A M PIAN (Eumuvd) one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Catholic sufferers in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was bom in London in 1.540, and 
was educated at Chnstchurcli hos})ital. He 
was elected a scholar of St John’s college, Ox- 
ford, and subsequently took orders. A'isiting 
Ireland in 1.568 he became a convert to the 
Catholic religion, and attempting to make pro- 
selytes he W'as apprehended, but escape d into 
the D)w (’ountnes, and entered himself at the 
English college of Douay. He next visited 
Pome a^d became one of the society of Je- 
suits. Being sent by the general of the order 
to Prague he taught rhetoric and pliilosophy in 
the Jesuits’ college there, and obtained a great 
reputation by tbe recovery of strayed members 
to the church of Pome. His reputation reac h- 
ing the ears of the pope, he was recalled, and 
sent hy Gregory XIII on a dangerous mission 
to England. Here he zealously exerted him- 
self to make converts, and composed a set of 
challenges to the F)nglish clergy, w’hicii w’ere 
printed at a j)rivate press, and industriously 
I disseminated at Ox^Vircl. (’amjuan in the mean 
I time lay contealed in Berkshire, hut bemg 
I dete«‘led on a quest, by order of secretary Wal- 
singham, he w as conve>ed to the Tow’e^, and 
being soon after convicted on a charge of 
high treason, w’as hanged and quartered at 
Tyburn in December 1.581. That the victim 
of this retaliatory but disgraceful policy w’as a 
sincere and const lentious man cannot be doubt- 
ed, and both liis moral character and his abi- 
lities ought to have preserved him foi a better 
fate . He WTOte several works, among which 
were an “ Universal Chronology,” and “A Nar- 
rative of the Divorce of Henry A'lll from 
Queen Cathaiiiie,” as also “ Various Confer- 
ences held with l^rotestant Divines in the 
'Tow’er of London.” While in li eland he also 
WTOte tw o books of the history of that king- 
dom, winch w ere published in Dublin by sir 
James Ware in 1633. — Wood’s Athen, Oxon, 
Moreri, 

CAMPISTPON (Jean Gualbert de) an 
eminent French dramatist, born of a respecta- 
bW family in 'I'uulouse in 1656. He came to 
Paris early in life, having quarrelled with his 
friends, who did all in their power to discou- 
rage his turn for poetry , and being fortunate 
enough to attract the notice of Pacine, brought 
out under his auspices the tw’o first of lii.s 
dramatic pieces, the tiagedies of “ \'irginia” 
and “ Arminius.” These, though successful, 
were much surpassed in jwpulanty by Ins next 
effort, a tragedy founded on the story of Don 
Carlo? of Spam, and entitled “ Andronicus,” 
which is yet considered a staiidaid play. He 
then composed another called Alcibiades,” 
after which his friend Pacine engaged him tci 
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write an heroic pastoral for an entertainment 
given to the Daupliin by the duke of Vendome. 
This piece (his “ Acis and Galatea,”) intro- 
duced him to the friendship of that nobleman, 
whom he afterwards accompanied in his cam- 
paigns as private secretary, having received 
from his favour the Spanish orJer of St 
Jago, and the Italian marquisate of Pcnange. 
In 1701 he retired, notwithstanding the 
dissuasion of the duke, from the court to 
his native city, of wliich he was soon 
after chosen first magistrate, and having 
married in 1610 tlie sister of the bishop of 
Mirepoix, passed the remainder of his days in 
the privacy of domestic life. We was much 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, a cir- 
cumstance which eventually caused his death, 
producing a fit of apoplexy which carried him 
off May 11, 1723. Besides the tragedies al- 
ready mentioned he composed several others * 
“ Phocion,” “Adrian,” “Tiridates,” &c. ; 
and one comedy “ Jaloux desabuse.” One 
of his pieces, entitled “ I’hraates,” produced 
siicli a sensation from the audience, applying 
certain passages in it to the character of the 
reigning prince, that the poet became frighten- 
ed at his own popularity, and not only used all 
his influence to suppress it on the stage, but 
even prevented it from appearing among his 
other works which wer^ collected, and no less 
than nine editions of them published in his 
life time. By far the best however is the one 
printed after his decease, in 3 vols. duodecimo, 
17.i0, — fhog. Unit '. 

CAIMPOMANES (Don Prnno Rodrioues, 
count de) was bom iii 1710 in the Asturias, 
and in 1763 was appointed fiscal of the coun- 
cil of Castile, and afterwards president. About 
tlie same time he w^as made minister of state, 
out on count Florida Blanca becoming prime 
minister he was deprived of all these offices, 
and died in 1789. His works are : — “ A Geo- 
graphical Account of Portugal “ Historical 
Dissertations on the Order of Knights Tem- 
plars a translation of the Periplus of Hanno ; 
two memorials relative to the gipsies and va- 
gabonds; discourse on industry, &c. — Fh/cy- 
elop. Britannica, 

CAMUS (Le). There were three brothers 
of this name, Anthony, Nicholas, and Ar- 
MAND Gas'ion. The first a physician of some 
eminence was born at Pans in 1722. He is 
principally known as the author of a romance, 
which has appeared in an English dress, en- 
titled “ Abdeker, or the Art of preserving 
Beauty.” He also published a poem in 4to, 
** Amphitheatrum Poeticum,” and “ Lo Jour- 
nal Economique,” as well as seme professional 
works, the chief of which are his “ Projet 
d’aneantir la Petite V6role,” 12mo ; “ Medi- 
cine Pi "tique ;” “ Medicine de I’Esprit,” 4 
rols. 1 2x1.0 ; “ M6moire sur divers Sujets de 
Medicine,” 8vo ; and “ M6rooire sur TEtat 
actuel de la Pharmacie,” 12mo. He died in 
1772. — ^Nicholas, the second brother, an ar- 
chitect, survived Anthony about seven years. 
He wrote a treatise, ** Sur le Bois de Char- 
pente,” 12mo. ; another “ De la Force de 
Bois,” 8vo. ; a work ** On the Genius of Ar- 
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I chitecture,” also in 8vo; and “ Guide de 
I ceux qui veulent bktir,” in 2 vols. 8vo. — A k- 
I MAND, the younger, was one of the commis- 
sioners from the national convention, arrested 
by General Dumourier, and given up to tlie 
Austrians, who exchanged him afterwards for 
the young princess, the daughter of Louis the 
XVI. lie possessed some literary talent, and 
published “Observations on the Arrangement 
and Classification of Libraries “ A Memoir 
on Stereotype Printing, &c. a work “ On the 
continuation of the Collection of French Histo- 
rians “ A Notice of a Book printed at Bam- 
berg in 1462 ;” “ A Memoir respecting a Col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels,” 4to; and 
another, “ Sur on livre Allemand.” He died 
in 1804. — Biog. ITniv, 

CAMUS (Chart-fs Etiennl Louis) an 
eminent French mathematician of the last cen- 
tury, born in 1699 at Cressy en Brie. He w’as 
a member of the Academy at Paris, and a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, of the first 
of which learned bodies he became an asso- 
ciate in 1733, and of the latter in 1765. He 
was also one of the Scavans commissioned by 
his government to measure a degree within the 
Arctic circle, and is the author of several ma- 
thematical treatises, among w'hich are “ Ele- 
ments of Mathematics ;” “ Elements of Arith- 
metic ;” “ A Course of Mathematics for the 
use of Engineers,” in 4 vols, 8vo ; besides va- 
rious papers printed in the transactions of the 
Academy of Sciences. He died in 1768. — Ibid, 

CAMUS (John Peter) an exemplary 
Frencli prelate bom at Paris in 1582 ; who on 
account of his excellent character and talents 
was created bishop of Bellay by Henry IV in 
1609. He was the author of several wwks, in 
which he blended lessons of piety with roman- 
tic narrative, thereby attracting the attention 
of romance readers, and insensibly drawing 
them on to matters of religious importance. 
Of this class are “ Dorothee ou recit de la 
pitoyable Issue d’une volontc violentee,” Paris, 
1621; “Alexis;” “ L’Hyacinte, histoire Ca- 
talane,” &c. He also wrote several satirical 
works against the monks, whose conduct he 
wished to reform. In 1629 he resigned the 
bishopric, and retired to the abbey of CUuny, 
but the archbishop of Rouen, unwilling to lose 
so active a member of the church, associated 
him m his episcopal cares by appointing him 
his grand vicar. He much distinguished him- 
self by his pointed attacks on the mendicant 
orders, which were often very witty. He 
finally retired to he hospital of Incurables in 
Paris, where he died in 1652. Camus was 
a man of peat vivacity and warmth of imagin- 
ation, and composed with much facility in a 
style partly grave, partly burlesque, often strik- 
ing, and sometimes even ludicrous. He is 
said to have written more than 200 volumes, 
but the only works of liis now read are 
“ L’Esprit de St Francois de Sales, and “ L* 
Avoisenement des Protestans avec TEglise 
Komaine,” republished in 1703, by Richard 
Simon, under the title of “ Moyens de Reunior 
les Protestans avec I’Eglise Romaine.” 
Simon asserts that the famous exposition of 
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the Catholic faith Bossuet was little more 
than this work remodelled. — Moreri. — Nouv, 
Diet. Jtiht, 

CAMUSAT (Nictiot-as) a learned French 
ecclesiastic, a canon of Troyes in Champagne, 
of which city he was a native, being born 
there in 1575. He devoted the whole of his 
long life to study, and left behind him several 
valuable works, the principal of which are — a 
curious work on ecclesiastical discipline, en- 
titled ** I’romptuanum sacrarum antiriuitatum 
Tncassinai diocecis,” printed m 8vo, 1610; 
“ A History of tlie Albigenses, and of the 
Crusade undertaken against them in 1209,** 
8vo. 1615; “ Melanges llistoriques,** a col- 
lection of documents illuhtrative of the period 
between 1390 and l i80, 8vo. 1619; and a 
chronological catalogue of events from the crea- 
tion to the commencement of the thirteenth 
century. His death look place in 165i. — 
Francois Denis, a grand-nephew of his, was 
also a man of some leaniing in the early part 
of the last century. He was born at Besan- 
fon in 1697, and publisihed a dictionary of the 
Flench language, in 34 quarto volumes, ano- 
ther of new books, in 2 vols. ; a short treatise 
called ** Melanges de Litteraturc,** 12mo; 
and two duodecimo volumes, containing “ Hist. 
Critiques des Jouniaux, qui s’linpriment en 
France.** lie died m 17.32 at Amsterdam. — 
Moreri, 'Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

CANAL or CANALF/ITI (Antonio^ a 
celebrated painter, was born at Venice in 
lC‘>7. He was the son of a scene painter, and 
was himself emjiloyed in that occujiation, but 
a«piiingto a higher walk in the art, he went to 
Home, and on his return to Venice employed 
himself in taking views of that city and the 
Tieighbourhood, which he treated with an intel- 
l.;,‘ence of perspective, and a conduct of aenal 
ti'it approaching to illusion. In 1749 he vi- 
sited tins country, where he staid two years, 
ft 'id ])ainted some very fine pictures. He died 
at, Venice in 1768. — Hilkmfrton. 

CANANI or CANNANl (John Baptist) 
an Italian physician and anatomist of the 10th 
century, lie was a native of Ferrara, and be- 
c.ime the first professor of medicine and ana- 
tomy m the university of that city. Subse- 
quently he was phys^man to pope .lulius III, 
and at length chief physician to the duchy of 
Feriara. He, died after the year 1578. The 
very important discovery of the valves of the 
veins IS attributed to this anatomist, on the au- 
tliority oi Amatus LuMtanus. He seems to 
have enjoyed a high reputation among his con- 
temporaiies for piofcssional skill and learning, 
and has been particularly praised by Fallopius. 
The only work he is known to have published 
is a desciiption of the muscles, with engrav- 
ings, which is a book of uncommon rarity. — 
I'trubosrhi. Haller. Bihl. Auut. 

CANGIAGI or CAMHIASO (Lucas) an 
eminent painter, w’as born in Genoa in 1527. 
I lis works are very numerous, as he possessed 
the extraordinary faculty of working w’lih both 
hands, thereby performing more in a shorter 
tune than many artists with assistants. He 
was employed by Philip 11, in adorning the 
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Escurial, where be died of grief at not being 
able to procure a dispensation to marry the sis- 
ter of his first wife. He had a son named Ora- 
zio, who assisted his fiither in the Escurial, 
and on whom Phili]) settled a hbend pension* 
Biyans Dirt, of Paint, and I'nir, 

CAMM (Angilo) a native of Anghiari, 
in Tuscany, and one of the most celebrated 
orientalists of the loth century. After teach- 
ing the Eastern languages in most of the Ita- 
lian universities, as w'ell as in Spam, he accom- 
panied Guichard, general of the order of Minim 
friars, from the latter country to Paiis in 1550, 
where his learning and talents gained him the 
]>alronage of Dn Prat, bishop of Clermont. 
While residing in the family of this prelate he 
published a valuable introduction to the Orien- 
tal tongues, entitled “ Institutiones Lingu 2 e 
Synaca*, et Thalmudico;, una cum i'Ethiopicai, 
et Arabic.e collatione,*’ Paris, 1554, 4to ; also, 
the year following, some remarks on the Greek 
dialects, called “ Hellenismi,” (a w’ork highly 
spoken of by Le Fevre,) and translated into 
I..atiii, the commentary of Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus. 'File celebrated Andrew^ Dudith was a 
scholar of his. He died in 1557. — Moreri, 
Nouv. Diet, Hist, 

CANO ( '\r.o\7o) an artist who has been 
St} led the Michael Angelo of Spam, from his 
excellence as a painter, a sculptor, and an 
architect. He was born in 1(»()0 at Granada, 
w’liere his father pi ac Used architecture. He 
learned that art at liome, and then studied 
sculpture under Pacheco at Seville, and paint- 
ing in the school of Juan del Castillo, m the 
same city. After having obtained much re]»u- 
tation by bis early efioils, he wms obliged to 
quit Seville in consequence of having w ounded 
another artist m a duel. Going to Madrid he 
was appointed roval architect and painter, in 
both wdiicli ca])acities he produced many wmrks 
highly creditable to his talenis. In the midst 
ot his fame a shocking misfoitune befel him : 
returning to his liouse one evening he found 
his wife inunleied, much of his jiropeity miss- 
ing, and an Italian servant, whom he kept, no 
where to be lound. Suspicion fell upon Cano 
himself as the author of this tragical catas- 
trophe. Apjirehensivc of danger he fled ta 
Valencia, and concealed himself in a Carthu- 
sian convent. Jleturniiig private ly to Madiid, 
he w’as apjmdiended and put to the torture to 
conqiel a confession of his su])posed guilt : 
nothing being extorted to eliminate him, he 
w’as set free, and the king again employed him. 
By wmy of projection against iuilhtr prosecu- 
tion he embraced the eccle-iastical jirotession, 
and procured an office in the chuu h of Gra- 
nada. He still conUnued to culm ate the arts, 
ami m his last moments displaced the influ- 
enciie of Ins leehngs as an aiust. The piiest 
w’ho attended presented him a ciucihx badly 
carved ; he jmsht-d it awM \ , declaimg he could 
not bear the sight ol such a wretched piece of 
woikinanship. He die*! at iMadiid in 1676.- — 
Cumherland's Anecd. oj I'm, Painter's in ^pain, 

CANO ( John Si HAsiiAV del) a navive ot 
Biscay, distinguished as the first circumnavi- 
gator of the gloje. He sailed with Magellaa 
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in tlic voyage led to the discovery of 

the straits known by his name. That officer 
being killed by the inhabitants of the Ladrone 
islands, Cano took the command of the expe- 
dition, and returned in safety to Spain in 1522. 
Charles V gave him for a device a terrestrial 

§ lobe, with the motto, ** Primus me circumde- 
isti.’* “ Thou hast first encompassed me.** — 
Moreri, 

CANO or CANUS(MrLrTiion) a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, who belonged to the order of Do- 
minican friars. He was a native of Taranto in 
the diocese of Toledo, and was educated at 
Salamanca, where he became professor of di- 
vinity in 1546. He assisted at the council of 
Trent in 1551, and the year following was 
maue bishop of the Canary islands. This pre- 
ferment he resigned tliat it might not interfere 
with liis residence at the court of Philip II, 
with whom he was a great favourite. He was 
afterwards appointed provincial of Castile. 
He died in 1560. Among his works, which 
are all in the Latin language, is a treatise 
“ De Locis '1 lieologicis,’* which is highly 
praised by Du l*in. — Moreri, Aiktn*s Cl, Btog, 
CANOVA (Antomo) the most celebrate J 
sculptor of moch’rn days, boni of bumble pa- 
rentage at J’ai)agno, a small village in the Vo~ 
netian teiTitory in 1757. The precocity of liis 
talents, and the direction vluch his geeius bad • 
taken, appeared as early as bis twelfth year, 
when the figure of a lion modelled hy him in 
butter, was placed hy his friends on the table 
of Falicri, the seigneur of the place. 7'his no- 
bleman, struck >Mth the promise evinced by the 
performance, took the young artist under his 
protection, and placed him at Vienna witli 
Toretti, the best sculptor of his time. With 
him he remained until the death of his master, 
upon which his services devolved upon a ne- 
phew, whom he soon quitted and commenced 
business on bis own account at Venice, m the 
cloisters of San Stefano. From this place, as 
his circumstances improved, he remo\ cd to the 
Tragliette di San IMaurizio, wliere, becoming 
possessed of a larger study and less contracted 
means, the originality of his genius became 
apparent. Having been admitted a member of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts at \'enice, he 
gained several prizes tliere, and received from 
the senate a gratuity in the shape of a pension 
of 300 ducats on his departure for Home. 'J'he 
means of establishing himself in this capital of 
the arts was afforded him by sir William Ha- 
milton, who introduced him to all his friends ; 
among others to the Venetian ambassador 
Zulian, for whom he executed his celebrated 
group of Theseus and the Minotaur. Shortly 
after Canova produced the tomb of Clement 
VII, (Ganganelli,) now in the church of the 
St Apostcli, the design and execution of w'hich 
IS, as a whole, considered but an indifferent spe- 
cimen of his talents; great skill however is 
developed in the execution of the bust. Most 
of the English admirers of virtu in Rome 
soon patronised Canova ; among them the 
names of Mr Latouche, lord Cawdor, and sir H. 
Blundell, are conspicuous. His ** Psyche,” 
executed for the latter of those gentlemen, 


though one of tlie earliest of his works, has 
seldom been exceeded even by himself. I'he 
encouragement he now received from the va- 
rious pontiffs and nobility rendered his career 
equally rapid and successful ; many of his works 
being placed in the cathedral of St Peter, and 
otlier of the principal churches. The war and 
the convulsions in his native country long kept 
Canova from visiting England ; in the mean- 
while he travelled through Germany in 1798 
and 1799, and in September 1802 visited Paris, 
on tlie express invitation of Buonaparte, and 
was admitted a member of the Institute. To 
that capital he returned in 1815 for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming the various objects of art of 
which his country had been deprived by the 
French arms *, and having completed the object 
of Ids visit proceeded to England, where lie 
met w'ltli a most favourable reception from the 
Pnnee Regent, who presented him with a 
bnlhant snuff-box. On returning to Rome he 
was greeted with honours still more distin- 
guished, the Academy of St Luke coming out to 
meet and welcome him in a body, while the 
]>ope not only' created him a knight and mar- 
quis of Ischia, with a pension of a thousand 
Roman crowns, but on the 5tli of January 
1816, wound up the wliole by inscribing liis 
name in I'he Book of the Cajutol.” ('anova 
depaiu^J tins Ide at Vci..>.c* in tlie 65th year of 
his age, October 13, 1822 ; and was interred lu 
the cathedral of St Mark, all the public autho- 
rities of the (ity attending the funeral. His 
works have been engraved by jiertini, V^itoli, 
Marchetti, Bertinelli, Bonato, Cameroli, Fon- 
tana, and Kaciani. J'he enumeration of them 
would take up a considerable spate, but among 
the most celebrated may be ranked bis gioup 
of “ Venus and Adonis,’^ in the possession of the 
marquis Berio at Naples, finished by him at 
the age of thirty-six, and generally considered 
Ins chef-dC wurre ; the “ Mary Magdalen,” a 
siatue in miniature, but most exquisitely finish- 
ed, the property of monsieur Sonimaiiva ; 

Cupid and Psyche,*’ at Malmaison ; “ Her- 
cules and l.yc’as,” a colossal group in the mu- 
seum of the duke of Branciaiia at Rome ; the 
Mausoleum of Maria Christiana, archduchess 
of Austiia, in tlie church of the Augustines at 
Vienna, one of the most masterly of his })ei- 
formances; the “ Venus \ ictorious,” in a re- 
cumbent posture, with the golden apple in her 
band, the features of the goddess modelled 
from those of Pauline Buonaparte, princess 
Borgliese ; and “ Napoleon holding tlie Scep- 
tre,’* a most magnificent statue, which the 
chances of war have made the pioperty of the 
duke of Wellington. Of the large fortune 
which he had obtained by his talents, Canova 
made a splendid and an honourable use, esta- 
blishing jirizes for arusis, and endowing all th(‘ 
academies of Rome. He also created a fund 
for the encouragement of young artists, and for 
assisting the unfortunate, the s^ed, and de- 
cayed. — Ann, Biog, Gent, ana New Month, 
Magx. 

CANSTEIN (Charlfs Hildfbrakd, ba- 
ron) a German nobleman, memorable for im- 
provements in the art of printing. William G ed 
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a goldsmith of Edinburgh, has been repre* 
sented as the inventor of stereotypography, 
which he is said to liave discovered as early 
as 172b, lie certainly printed with ]ierma- 
nently connected type an edition of Sallust iii 
12mo, in 1744, (a page of wliich work is given 
as a specimen in Mr Home’s introduction to 
bibliography,) but the art had been practised 
on a large scale in Germany fifteen years pre- 
vious to the earliest of the above dates. Ba- 
ron Canstein, wishing to encourage the circu- 
lation of tlie Scriptures at a cheap rate, pub- 
lished in 1710 a prospectus of a method by 
which the new I'estament or the entire Bible 
might be printed from types composed in so 
many pages as the whole hook did contain, 
not to be distributed after using, but kept for 
succeeding impressions. For the furtherance 
of his scheme he set up an institution at Halle, 
where printing was performed at so little ex- 
pence that small sized editions of the new 'IVs- 
tament were circulated at about fourpence a 
copy, and the Bible on equally low ttnns. It 
does not appear how the baron’s ]»Iaii was ef- 
fected, nor in what manner the types were kept 
together ; but the general principle of his un- 
dertaking, and the success with which it was 
executed entitle him to some share of praise 
among the impi overs of typography. He died 
in 1719. Even Canstein Jiowever was by no 
means the first discoverer of stereotyp ' print- 
ing ; for Mr Dihclin, in hi*' bi'»liO‘>raphical and 
ariiiquaridn tour in Morniandy, &c. mentions 
his having found at Augsburg undoubted proof^ 
that this art existed in Germany in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. — Pn^. Frankes* Pielas 
Halleiws. Kouv, Diet, UiU. 

CANTACUZENUS (John) emperor of 
Constantinople, and a celebrated Byzantine 
Iiistorian, w'as born at Constantinople about 
the year 1293 of an ancient and noble famil;y , 
Ins fatlier being governor of Peloponnesus, and 
liis mother of the blood rojal. He was pre- 
fect of the bedchamber to the emperor Andro- 
iiicus the elder, \\hose favour lie lost by at- 
tai hiiig himself to the interest of his grandson. 
On the usurpation of the latter he was created 
generalissimo of his forces, and first minister 
of state. On the deatli of Andronicus, Canta- 
cuzenus was left guardian to his son, John 
Paleologus, wliich trust he faithfully discharged j 
until the empress dowager becoming jealous, j 
formed a party against him, upon which the 
nobility and the army declared him empeior, 
and crowned him at Adrianopolis, May 1312. 
A civil war raged for five years, in wdiich Can- 
tacuzenus was victorious; but in 1333, on John 
Paleologus becoming master of Constantinople, 
he abdicated the throne and retired into a mo- 
nastery, wdiere he wrote a history of his own 
times in four book's, a splendid edition of which 
was published at Paris in 1643. He lived to 
the extraordinary age of a hundred, and died 
ill 1411. — Moreri, 

CANTEMIR (Demetrius) prince of Mol- 
davia, was born in 1673 of an illustrious Tar- 
tar family. His father, Constantine Canteinir, 
being created prince of Moldavia by the Otto- 
man Porte, Demetrius w'as sent, while young, 
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as a^hostage to Constantinople, and on his fa- 
ther s death was chosen by the nobles to sue** 
ceed him, but this choice was not confirmed 
by the Porte. He mamed the daughter of 
Serban Cantacuzenus, formerly prince of Wa- 
lachia, and resided at Constantinople until 1710, 

when he was appointed governor of Moldavia! 
and sent to defend that place against the czar 
Peter the Great ; but allured by hopes of pie. 
ferment, he betrayed his trust and delivered 
Moldavia up to that prince, whom he follow'ed 
through all his conquests. He was invested 
by Peter with the title of prince of the empire, 
with full power over the Moldavians in Russia, 
and also with the office of privy counsellor. 
He resided at Charcof in the Ukraine till 1713, 
when he removed to Moscow, and in 1719 
married, for his second W'lfe, the Russian prin- 
cess Tmbelskoi, vihen he entirely adopted Eu- 
ropean manners. He died at his estatii in the 
Ukiaine, in 1723, unixeisally esteemed and 
regarded by the Russians. His political cha- 
racter was not impoitant, and he is much bet- 
ter known as a writei. He wrote a ** History 
of the Giowth and Decay of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,” A D. 1300 to lo83, in Latin, which was 
translated into English, and publi>hed by 'I'ln.. 
dal in 1734. Gibbon ob.seives o'" it, that 
“ the author is guilty of strange blundeis m 
Oiieiital liistory, but that he was conversant 
xvith the language, annabs, and institutions of 
the luik.-i.” Hr ixas i\Lj tlu author o*" “A 
System ot the Mahometan KeligiOii “ The 
present State of Moldaxia,” in Liti^’ ; * The 
Woild and the Soul,” moral dialogues, print .1 
in Gieek and Moldavian ; an introduction to 
music, and oihei works. — Moreri, Gibbon, 

CANTEMIR ( ANi'iodii's) son of the pre- 
ceding, was caicfully educated by bis father, 
and was successively made ambassador to 
London and Paiis, where he was equally ad- 
mired as a minister and a man of letters. He 
was the first who comjiosed poems of any 
length or importance in the Russian language, 
and he wrote translations of Anacreon and the 
epistles of Horace, besides writing satires, 
odes, fables, &.C. of his own. He united sound 
sense and poetry in his satires, vhich are w’ell 
known all over Russia. He also translated 
the following works into Russian — Algarotti’s 
New’toniaii dialogues ; the Plurality of worlds ; 
and the Persian letters. He died in 1744. — 
Nouv. Diet, Hist, 

CANTER or CANTERUS (William) a 
very eminent writer on criticism and philology 
in the sixteenth century. He was a native of 
Utrecht, and studied first at Louvain, and af- 
terwards at Paris under Doiat, famous for his 
knowledge of the Greek language. After a 
literary tour in Germany and Italy, he return- 
ed home and settled at Louvain, devoting him- 
self entirely to the study of classical literature. 
He was intimately acquainted with six lan- 
guages : VIZ. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Italian, and German ; in the fiist of which he 
wrote verse, as well as piose, with spirit and 
elegance. The delicate state of his health 
prevented him from accepUng any public em- 
! ployment ; and liis modesty induced him to 
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d(>tHnG thobC htcia'y liomm's v. hu-b he had 
merited by his talents. He died of a hectic 
fever in 157'5, at the age of thirty-three. His 
principal work is a collection of corrections, 
emendations, and explanations of ancient 
writers, in eight hooks, entitled ** Varia? Lec- 
tiones.** He nNo published valuable editions 
of i^schylus, of Sophocles, and of Euripides ; i 
Latin versions of some Cireek writers : note's 
on the familiar epistles anti offices of Cicero : ^ 
poems ; and dissertations. TiirtiooHE and 
Andrew Canter, brotbeis of the jireceding, 
were both distinguished as men of letters. — 
Teissier, FAoffes des Sarans. 

CANTIPll VI'AM’S (Thomas') a divine 
and philosophei of the thirteenth century, who 
was a native of Brabant, and derived his ap- 
pellation from the monastery of Cantimpre, in 
the diocese of Cambray, where ho professed 
himself a canon regular of St Augustin. He 
left the Augustmes to enter into the order of 
St Dominic in 12 ;j 2 ; and he died about 1270. 
Tritliemius attributes to this fnar an old Latin 
translation of all the w'orks of Aiistotle, which 
Aventme rejireseiits as the jirodui tion of ano- 
ther Dominican, Henry of lirabant. Two cu- 
rious tracts of Cantipratanus on the natural 
history of bees, W'ere rejmbliblicd in 1627 ; — 
“Bonum Universale de Ajjibus, IN'otis lllus- 
tratum a G. Colveiierio,’* Duaci, 8vo; and 
** De Apibus, in quo ex Minhcaapum llepub- 
lica Umversa vit® bene et Christiane Insti- 
tuendsB ratio traditur,” ])uaci, 8vo. — Tnthe- 
mius de Scriptnribus Krclesiasticis, Grommi 
Bihl. Heo^n, Animal el I^pid, 

CANTON (John) the son of a cloth- 
weaver of Stroud in (lIoucestersliMe, bom 
July 31, 1718. Ills education, though not a 
classical, w.is a solid one, under the auspices 
of Mr Davis himself, a good mathematical 
scholar m the town. On being taken from 
school at the usual age by hib father, (who 
intended him for his own business,) he devoted 
all his leisure hours to the mathematics. In 
this pursuit he at fust received no pa- 
rental countenance, but finding means to 
evade his pmhibition, a sun-dial, which by the 
help of the Caroline tables he managed to cut 
upon stone with a common knife, not only 
changed his father’s ojmnon, but was the 
means of introducing him to some valuable ac- 
quaintances, especially the Rev. Dr Miles of 
Tooting, whose induence was afterwards so 
successfully exerted in his favour, that he 
received permission to visit the metropolis, 
and arrived there March 14, 1737. This 
step laid the foundation of his future fame and 
fortune. On the 6tli of ^lay 1738, his friend, 
Dr Miles, articled him for five years to Mr 
Watkins, the proprietor of a respectable aca- 
demy in Spital-square, v^ ho, on the expiration 
of his indentures, took him into partnership, 
and the whole concern devolving to him on 
t'le death of that gentlemen, he continued to 
conduct it during the remainder of his own 
life. Some new experiments made by him in 
electricity with the I-ieyden phial in 1745, 
first brought him into notice w'lth the Royal 
Society, of which body he was elected a mem- 
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her, and obtained ibeir gold medal in 17.101 
having in the January of that year laid befixe 
them a ** New method of making artificial 
magnets without the use of, and yet superior to 
natural ones.” On the 2l8t of the Apnl fol- 
lowing, he took the honorary degree of AM. in 
the university of Aberdeen, and became a mem- 
ber of the council of the Royal Society. In 
1752, on the change of the style, he forwarded 
to lord ]\lac( lesfield his calculations for finding 
the epact, leap-year, &c. His communication 
however coming too late for insertion m the book 
of common prayer, was aften\’ards used by Dr 
Jennings in his introduction to the use of the 
globes. In the same year he was the first 
person in England who verified by experiment 
Franklin's theory of electricity, attracting the 
fluid from the clouds. Although a very con- 
stant contnbutor to the jiapers ymblished by 
the society, anti a regular coiresjiondent of the 
gentleman’s mairazine, he was not the author 
of any regular or separate w'oik. llis death, 
which took place March 22, 1772, was much 
regretted by the fdnlosophical world. — AiLins 
(u 

CANTWELL (A. nO librarian of the In- 
valids at Pans, where he died in 1802. lie 
was the translatoi of Gibbon’s history of the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire, and ol 
many other Irnghsh w’orks, into the French 
language. Andhtw Cantwfi.l, an Irish 
physician, W’as a native of the county of 'I'lp- 
perary, and a FllS. He died July 1 1th 1764. 
Among several ingenious works which he pub- 
lished, are Latin chssertations on medical sub- 
jects ; and tracts on the small pox ; on Mrs 
Stephens’s remedies for the stone ; and a re- 
medy for weakness of the eyes. — Ijutchinson’s 
Biog, Med, 

CANUTE tliP great, king of Denmark and 
England, a sovei eigii of gi eat abilitu'S, succeeded 
his father Sweyn, in tlie first-mentioned king- 
dom, in the year 1014. lie began his reign by 
an attemjit to recover Norway and England, 
both of winch had revolted from his father, 
the former having recalled their fugitive king 
Etiielred. Etheiicd dying soon after the de* 
scent of Canute on the southern coast, left his 
son Edmund Ironside to contend with tiie in- 
vaders. The struggle w’as gallantly carried on 
for a considerable time, until at length a treaty 
was agreed upon, by which the kingdom was 
divided between the tw’o leaders ; but Ivdmund 
being soon after murdeied at a banquet, Canute, 
partly by force and partly by negociatioii, was 
acknowledged sovereign of the whole kingdom. 
His first measures w'ere seveie in the removal 
of dangerous opponents, hut he subsequently 
govenied with great justice and moderation ; and 
secured himself against Norman interference 
in favour of the children of ijdmund, by marry- 
ing Emima, sister to the duke of Normandy. 
In peaceable possession of England, he next 
crossed the seas, accompanied by a body oi 
I English auxiliaries under earl Godwin, and re- 
pulseil an inroad of the Swedes into Denmark ; 
defeated and slew the Swedish king, and also 
acquired possession of Norw'ay. He was now 
one of the greatest sovereigns of Europe, in 
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i poasossiiMi of Dciiiii u k, Norv\ ay, and 

England, and holding Sweden under tribute. 
Canute enjoyed his prosperity with great mo- 
deration, and has rendered himself famous in 
moral and religious estimation, by his rebuke of 
the flattery of his com tiers. Some of these one 
day extolling his greatness, as if nothing was 
beyond his power, he caused his chair to be 
placed at the sea- side when the tide was flow- 
ing, and as the weaves approached his feet, af- 
fee'ed to command them to retire and respect 
the lord of the ocean. The result was a prac- 
tical exposure of the flattery, and a humble 
assignment of oinnijiolence to the Almighty 
alone. In the spirit of this ])ioiis way of think- 
ing, he entered dceidy into the de\oiion8 of tlie 
times, by building churches, endowing monaste- 
ries, and favouring llie t It rgy. lie even made 
a ]>ilgrimage to Rome, and ohtairuul valuable 
privileges for the iinglit>h school in that capital. 
On his return he obliged Alalcolm, king of 
Scotland to pay him homage for the county of 
('umberland, whuh he lield under the Knghbh 
crown, and in four yeais afterwards teiminated 
a reign in which he had evinced gre.tt military 
abilities, and obtained the respect and obedience 
of all his subjects. At his death, v^hl(h took 
place in lOd.i, his dominions wero divided be- 
tween his three sons, Sweyn, Harold, and 
llardicanute , — limners JIiU, of Em*, MikI, 
Unio. Hist. 

C \( ) 1) 1 ISl N ( ^V j r 1 1 A M ) a native of Douay 
in Flanders, who was chancellor of die order 
of the kiiiglits of Rhodes in the 15th century. 
He compiled the statutes of the order, and 
wrote the history of the siege of Rhodes by 
the Turks in 1-180; and also several tracts re- 
lating to Jinnee Zizim, son of the sulUii Ma- 
homet 11, rendered so famous by his adventures 
and misfortunes. — Nouv. Did. Hist, 

(k\RACCl() (Ji iovs (yLSAh) an historian 
of the 17 th century, was born of an obscure 
family hi Campagnia, and studied the civil and 
canon law at Naples, of wiiich cit^ lie wms made 
secretary. He was emjilojed by Francis de la 
Rovere, duke of Urlniio, in the education of his 
son. He was also one of the most zealous 
founders of the academy of the Otiosi. He 
died in 1631. His works are Historia Pute- 
olana,” “II jirincijie,” “ Iratato de I’linjirese,” 
“ Historia Napolitana,” and “ illustrium mnli- 
erum et viroruni Historia,” 4to. — Horen, Konv. 
Diet. Hist, 

CAPi:CIO or CAPYCILTS (Scipio) an 
eminent Latin poet, was born at Najdes in the | 
beginning of the 16th century, and Avas profes- 
sor of jurisprudence in the university of Naples. 
Of his life little is known, but that he was in 
the service of P’erdinand Saiiseverino prince of 
Salerno. 1 lis reputation is princijially founded 
on a i>oem, in two books, called “ De Pnucipiis 
Rerum,” printed in 151$J, in which lie imitated 
I.ucretius with so much success tliat Bembo 
and Manuzio do not hesitate to eijual him with 
his model. He was also the author of a work 
in praise of St. John the Bajitist, entitled “ De 
Vate Maximo,” and various epigiams, elegies, 

c. — Ttnilws'hi. \'vi rri. 

CAPFL ( Arihvr, lord^ ibis diMtinguished 
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adherent of Charles 1 wa-!>tlie son of sir Henrr 
Capel, knt. on viliose promatnie death he suc- 
ceeded to the fortunes of Ins resjiectable family, 
and in 1610 represented flu- county of Hert- 
ford. Like many of the most honourable aJ- 
liereuts of Charles, he vot<‘(l vjtli tin* l*arlia- 
ment in the fiist instance, ami e\en '^unjtoiied 
the attainder of the earl of S t ra fford. J i is a it ws 
changing as the quarrel procet ded, he began 
to oppose the party which In bad at first sup- 
ported, and w*a& in consequence advant'ed to the 
peerage by the title of lord Cajiel, of Hade- 
ham. In 1649 he defended Colchester, in con- 
junction with Lisle, Lucas, and others, against 
the parliamentary forces, but being obliged to 
surrender on terms offered by Fairfax, which 
were nearly those of discretion, he w'as com- 
mitted to the 'lower, from which he made 
his escape. Being however retaken, he was 
tried and condemned to be Iianged, which 
sente nee W'as changed to bclit ading, and ear- 
ned into execution Marcii ‘b 1619. ('larendon 
IS of opinion tliat two oi three sharp and bitter 
speeches, w’hieli jiasseil between Capel and 
Ireton cost tlie formei bis life. He endured his 
fate with gi eat iiiagnaiiiiiiiU, and left belimJ 
him a volume of niedilatioiis, and several inte- 
resting letters. Some li:ie verses, written by 
him w'lieii in the Tower, evtraded fiom Lloyd’s 
memoirs of remaikable snflermts, are to be 
found in the genileinau's magazine foi 1767. 
Alt I Ji ru Cvpn., son of the preceding, was 
created ejirl of r>sex at the Restoration, and 
W'as employcvd as ambassador to Deurnai k, and 
lord heuteiiant of li eland ; and in 1079 be- 
came, for a few months only, first 1 ird of the 
treasury. Accused, iii eonjunctiou w'lth 'ord 
William Russel, with being concerned in the 
rye-housc plot, he was committed to the 
Tow'er m July 1083 wdiere he was found a few 
days afterw’ards w'lth his throat cut. This 
catastiophe has never been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, some attiibutiiig it to despondency 
of mind, and others to the contiivance of the 
opposing jiaity ; and, unhapfuiy, the charac- 
ter of that WTetche 1 era in JOnglish history 
w'ould conutenaiice any supjiosition. — Btog, 
Brit. Hume. 

(’APKLL (Edw'aiid) a dramatic critic, was 
bom in 1713 atTroston, near Bury in Suffolk, 
and W’as educated at the school of St, Edmund's- 
bury. He obtained the office of deputy in- 
spector of tlic jilays from the duke of Grafton, 
to whii h W’as annexed a salary of 200/. a year. 
In 1716, shocked as he himself says, at the 
licence of llaiimer’s plan, he projected an 
edition of Shaksjie-are duly collated and of the 
greater accuracy. Three -aiid-tweiity years 
w’ere employed in this undertaking, which at 
length appeared w’ithout notes or coiiiiiientary, 
excejit the introduttion, a short account of 
tlie origin of the stories of the ditfemnt jilays, 
and a table of the diflerent ediiims. J hey 
however ayqieaied altei’w'arJs m 1783, in three 
quarto volumes, entUled '* Notes and vaiious 
readings of Sliaks-]»farc, tS-t. i Jit*‘»l by the Rev. 
Mr. Collins.” Hi.-* ^tyle was quiunt, but with 
sound sense and rnnlition, w hich are very con- 
spicuou-s in hi*’ iniioducti ni. He was also the 
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editor of a volume of ancient poems called 
** Prolusions/’ and of the alteration of Antony 
and (Meopatra, as performed at Drury-lane in 
1758. He died in 1781, having spent nearly 
his whole life on Shakspeare ; m the course of 
which he is said to have transcribed the works 
of that poet ten times w’lth his own hand. — 
Biog, Dram» 

CAPFJ.LO (Pjanca) a noble Venetian 
lady, whose singular adventures and final ele- 
vation have rendered her exceedingly remark- 
able. She was bom about 1542, being the 
daughter of Bartolomeo Capello, a jiatrician of 
Venice. She early fell in love with a young 
and handsome clerk in the bankmg-house of 
Salviati, named Buonaventuri ; the conse- 
quence of which intrigue was the pregnancy of 
the lady, and tlie flight of the lovers to Florence, 
where they married, and Bianca lay in of a 
daughter. Here tliey lived some time in great 
apprehension and obscurity, until some accident 
or contiivaiice introduced Bianca to the notice 
of Francis, son of Cosmo, grand duke of Tus- 
cany. Her uncommon beauty and engaging 
manner made immediate impression on a prince 
notorious for his atta( liments to the sex, and 
the consequence was, that herself and husband 
were quickly settled in a splendid jialace, and 
the latter made Chambeilain to the duke, 
and, to the great disgust of tlie Florentines, 
intrusted with a large share of public business. 
Bianca was in the mean time introduced at 
court, and became the object of great admira- 
tion ; and it is asserted, that even at that time 
Francis promised to marry her, should they 
become released from the marriage ties by 
which they were each of them engaged. This 
took place in a very few years on her part ; 
Ji'aonaventuri, wdio bore bis fortunes like an 
upstart, having engaged in an intrigue with a 
woman of rank, was assassinated by Iht family ; 
and Francis, who at least connived at his fate, 
now avowedly proclaimed Bianca his mistress. 
In this situation she s]iared no pains to gain 
over the members ot the Mcuicedii family, and 
Francis, who had no issue, jiassionately de- 
siring even a natural child, Bianca, whose in- 
teroperate mode of living was not favourable to 
his wishes, earned on all the form of pietended 
pregnancy, and presented to her deluded lover 
a new bom male child, of poor parents, whom 
lie joyfully received as liis own, and chnstened 
Antonio. A legitimate son produced to him 
soon after by his duchess, induced him to be 
less open in his attentions to Bianca ; but the 
death of his wife very soon after, opened to 
the latter a road to her final elevation, and she 
was quickly united to Francis by a private 
maniage. Her ambition however was not to 
be gratified without publicity ; and exerting her 
irresistible influence, she induced the grand 
duke to send a solemn embassy to \ emce, to 
inform the senate of his marriage, and to 
request them to confer on Bianca tlie title of 
daughter of the republic, wliicli lionour was 
supposed to entitle those on whom it was 
bestowed to a royal alliance. Tiiat crafty 
government, perceiving that its influence would 
be* extended by arquiescence, willingly asfceni- 
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ed, and Bianca being crowned daughter of the 
state, was solemnly installed grand duchess of 
Tuscany in 1579. In 1582 the legitimate son 
of Francis expired, and soon after he declared 
Antonio his lawful son, although it is said 
Bianca had acknowledged her imposition ; a 
rumour which throws much doubt upon the 
story of that child’s birth. Ferdinand, the 
brother of Fiancis, and his lawful heir, was 
not blind to these proceedings, and paid the 
greatest attention to the subsequent reported 
pregnancies of the duchess, until the state of 
lier health setting all idea of further progeny 
aside, she essayed to efifect a reconciliation 
between the brothers, and Ferdinand paid a 
visit to Floience. He had been there hut a 
short time, when Francis fell ill, at his hunting 
village of Poggio, where his brotlier was a 
guest ; and two days after, the duchess being 
seized with the same symptoms, tliey both died 
after about a week’s illness, in October 1587, 
Bianca being then in her forty-fifth year. The 
knov^n character of the Medici family caused 
this catastrophe to be attributed to poison ; and 
a story is i iirrent that Bianca, intending to 
poison Ferdinand with a pre[)ared viand, he 
had the address to make the duke and duchess 
eat of it themselves. As there was no direct 
motive for the attempt at the penod, and it 
rests only on the character of the parties, it is 
more reasonable to suppose that a malignant 
fever, at an unhealthy season, W’as the real 
cause of the sudden termination of so extraor- 
dinary a career. Ferdinand indeed, by the 
indignity with which he treated the memory 
and remains of the duchess, sufficiently showed 
the insincerity of his late pretended reconcilia- 
tion. He would not allow her to be buried in 
the family vault, affected to consider her as no 
real member of the ducal family, and caused 
the illegitimacy of Antonio to be solemnly 
recorded. I'lie liatred of ilic Florentines have 
made Bianca a monster of vice and cruelty ; a 
thousand absurd stories were jiropagated of her 
projH'iisity to magic and of er crimes ; and 
peiteiving the impossibility of gaming llicir 
affections, she employed tiains of spies and 
informers, which added still more to their 
animosity. 'I'lie truth seems to be, that she 
was a woman of consummate beauty and 
address, ^^ith little or no principle, and played 
the usual jiart of that class of women, v^hen 
favoured by opportunity ; and such vvas the 
character of tlie Italian courts at the period in 
which she fiouiished, she had only to act in 
the spirit of the times to become very nearly 
as vicious as the Florentines described her, — 
Life by Siehenkees, 

CAPELLUS or CAPEL (Lkwis) an emi- 
nent French protestant divine, w'as born at 
Sedan in Champagne, about 1579, and was 
professor of the Oriental languages in the uni- 
versity of Saumur. He was deeply skilled in 
the Hebrew ; and is now chiefly distinguished 
for a controversy which he held with the 
younger Buxtorf, conceniing the antiquity of 
the Hebrew points, on which he published a 
treatise, entitled “ Arcanum punctuationis i#»- 
velatum,” which was printed in Holland, and 
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caused a great commotion among the proteat- 
ants, as if it tended to injure their cause. The 
opinion which he took was that of Luther, 
('alvin, Zuinglius, &c. that tlir points were not 
known to the Jews before iheii dispersion from 
Jerusalem, but that they were invented by the 
M soreth Jews of Tiberias, six hundred years 
after Christ. Capellus threw no new lights on 
the subject, but only contributed to strengthen 
tlie opinion already established. Tlie Gormans 
were accustomed to consider the two Buxtorls 
as oracles in Hebrew leaniing, w’hich was pro- 
bably the reason why tliey felt disposed to 
dispute any opinion that %vas opposed to their’s, 
notwithstanding Capellus put the afiair beyond 
any further doubt, and tlie principal Hebrew 
scholars sinee have acceded to his opinion. 
He compost'd another work, entitled “ Cntica 
Sacra,” a collection of die errors wliich he 
thought had crept into the Bible, w'hicb so dis- 
pleased the protestants that they would not 
fiuder it to be printed, but it was afterwards 
published at Pans by his son, John Capellus. 
who turned pa])ist. A learned answer to it 
was written by the younger Buxtorf, and it was 
opyiosed by many Kiiglish protestants j but it is 
highly commended by Grotiiis m an epistle to 
the author. Capellus came to Kngland in 
1610, and lived for some time at Kxetcr college 
Oxford, and it was not until after his return 
that he was created Hebrew professor at Sau- 
mur. He died there iii 16o8. Besides the 
above-inentiop.ed w’orks be was the author of 
Historia illustrata “ Templi Hierosoly- 
xnetani delineano triplex ** De Critica nuper 
se c'dita;” Ad uovem Davidis lyram animad- 
versiones “ Cronologia Sacra “ Diatnba 
de verio et antiquis EbrcKoruni literis “ Spici- 
legium })Ost messem.” A new edition of his 
Cntica Sacra was published at Halle m 177o 
and 1778. — Moreri. Mot^heim, 

CAPILLANA, a Peruvian princess, wdio 
died about the middle of the 16lh century. — 
She w'as the mistress of Puarro, the Spanish 
conqueror of Peru , after whose death she 
spent her time in seclusion from the w'orld. 
She had einbuiced the Christian religion, ana 
she was acquainted with the language and li- 
terature of the Spaniards. In the library of the 
dominican friars at Puna w^as preserved a ma- 
nuscript of her composition, in which were 
paintings representing ancient Peruvian monu- 
ments, eaiJi accompanied v.’ith a short his- 
torical explanation in the Castilian language. 
There is also another manuscript, containing 
figures of many Peruvian vegetables, w’ith dis- 
sertations ou their merit and properties. — 
Diet, des Femmes Celebres. 

CAPILUPl or CAPILUPPI (Lei.io) aj 
native of JMaiitua, who cultivated Latin poetry, j 
and distinguished himself by composing centos 
from the verses of Virgil. He has succeeded 
so admirably in this inferior kind of composition, 
as to have produced pieces of real merit, wdiich 
liave all the semblance of original works. His 
centos relate to monachism and ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, and to the French disease ; sub- 
jects, observes De Thou, with an affectation of 
simplicity, which Virgil does not appear ever 
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to have thought of writing about. He died iu 
1660, at the age of 62. Camiclo and Hippo- 
LiTO, two brothers of tlie preceding, were Latin 
poets of some note ; and Jui lo Capiiaum, the 
nephew of Leho, wrote centos which Poshcvin 
prefers to tliose of the uncle. — Teimer, Eloges 
des Savans. 

CAPITOLINUS (Julius) a Latin histo- 
I rian, flourished about the close of the thii d or 
the beginning of the fourth century, and wrote 
the lives of the empcrois Antoninus Pius, Ve- 
rus, Albinus, Maennus, the two Maximins, 
and three Gordians. He is supposed to have 
composed some others, but thehe are the only 
ones which have been preserved to us. He 
chiefly copied from Hcrodian : his stvle was 
not pure, neither was he very exact. — VossiL 
Hist, Lathi. 

CAFJMANY (Don Antonia dl) a Spanish 
autho’, was born at Catalonia iu 176L His 
pnncipdl works are — 1. “ The Philosophy of 
Eloquence,” 8 VO ; 2. “ Historical and Criti- 

cal Theatre of Spanish Eloquence,” 6 vois. 4to; 
3. “ I’he Art of 'rranslutiiig the French into 
the Spanish Language,” 4to ; 4. “ Questiones 

Criticas sobre vaiios puntos doHistona F>cono- 
mi( a, Politica, y JMilitar,” 4to ; .5. “ History 
of the Marine, Commerce, and Arts of Barce- 
lona,” 4 vols. 4to. He died in 1810. — Biog. 
Vnivetselle. 

CAFOllALI (C>»:sAn) an Italian poet, 
was born at Perugiu in and was gover- 

nor of Atri in the kingdom of Najiles. He 
was m the service of several caidinals, and died 
at the castle of Castiglione, the seat oi his pa- 
tron Ascanio, marquis of Corgno in 1601. — 
The most pojmlarof his yneces is a satiiical 
{)oem on courts and courtiers, in which he ex- 
y>osed the slavery and contemptiblcness of 
those who endeavour to make their fortunes 
by attending upon the great. He also wiote a 
** Life of Maecenas,” and two comedies — Lo 
Sciocco” and “ La NineUa,”pub ished at Ve- 
nice in 1605. A collection of his poems, with 
the observations of his son Charles, was also 
published there in I6i6 and 1662. He was a 
man of much vivacity, and esteemed one of the 
best of the y)oet& who WTote m the burlesque 
St) le . — Mureru TirahoschL 

CAPPE (Nfwcoml) a dissenting minister 
of the Sociiuan persuasion, w'as bom at Leeds 
in 17:32 3 ; and at an early age discovering an 
inclination ^or nonconformity, he was placed 
with Dr Aikin at Kilworth in Leicestershire, 
and afterw'ards with Dr Doddridge at North- 
ampton. In 1752 he went to the university at 
Glasgow, where he completed his studies, 
after which he returned to Leeds, and the fol- 
lowing year became minister of a dissenting 
congregation at York, which situation he held 
for forty yeais. He dieu in 1800, weakened 
by repeated attacks of paralysis. His princi- 
pal works arc — “ Discourses on the Providence 
and Government of God llemarks in Vin- 
dication of Dr Pnestlcy and a '* Selection of 
Psalms for Social Worship besides various 
single Sermons, IjCtters, Ac. 1 wo years after 
his death were published “ Critical Bemarks 
on many important ]>nrts of Siiipture, witli 
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Memoirs of his Life,** by the editor, his wi- 
dow, Catherine Cappe, 2 vols. 8vo. In tliis 
work he attacks the 'rrinitarian doctrine, and 
endeavours to establish those opinions with 
regard to various parts of tlie new Testament 
atlopted by the modem unitaiians. — Life ait 
above* 

CAPPERONNTER.— Tlieie were two emi- 
nent scholars of this name, uncle and nephew*, 
both natives of Moutdidier in Pic cardy, w'here 
Claude, the elder, was bom in IIis 

father's brother, a monk of the order of St 
Benedict, finding in him a strong piopensity 
to liteiatiiie, rescued him from tlie tiade of a 
tanner, to which he had been destined, and 
placed him, first at tlie college of his native 
town, and aftenvards at that belonging to the 
Jesuits in Amiens, whence he removed to the 
metropolis. In 1722, having jneviously de- 
clined the offer of a Greek professorship ex- 
traordinary in the university of Basil, he ac- 
cepted one in the royal college of Pans, where 
lie died in 1774. 'Jo him the literary world is 
indebted for an excellent edition of Quintilian, 
printed in folio in 1725, and dedicated to tlie 
king of France. His otlier works are a “ Trea- 
tise on the ancient mode of pronouncing 
Greek ;’* Philological Observations” on va- 
rious classical authors, both left in maru‘.cript , 
the latter of wdiich especially would form a 
voluminous and \aluahle work; a reply to 
Voltaire’s remarks on the (L iipus of Sophocles, 
printed in 1719, under the title of “ An Apo- 
logy for Sophocles and an edition of the 

Antiqui Rhetores Latiiii printed after 
bis death at Strasburg, in 4to. 1756. John 
Capperonnier was born in 1716, and suc- 
ceeded his uncle m his professoisliii». He 
edited Caisar's Commentaries,” in tw o 1 2mo. 
vols. 1755 ; ** Plautus,” 3 vols. 12nio. 1759 ; 
** Anacreon,” 12mo. ; and the Sieur de Join- 
ville’s “History of St Louis,” in folio. JJis 
death took place in 1774, seven years after 
W'hich an edition of “ Sophocles” by him ap- 
peared in Pans in 2 vols. 4to. — Liog- Univ. 

CAPRIA'l’A (Pietro Giovanni) a Ge- 
noese historian wdio fiourislied in the 17 th cen- 
tuiy. He published during his life the history 
of Italy in his own times, comprising the events 
which took place betw'een the years 1613 and 
1641. In a preface to the work he piques 
himself much upon his impartiality, the credit 
of which has how’ever been denied him by 
some Venetian writers, but apparently on in- 
Bulficieut grounds. After his death a third 
part of these memoirs w^as published by his 
60 X 1 , bringing down the history to 1660, the 
supposed year of his decease. An English 
trauslatioii of the whole was printed in 1663, 
in one volume folio, by Henry Carey Earl of 
Monmouth. — Moreri, Nouv, Diet. Hist, 

CAllACCI (Ludovico) a distinguished 
ainter and founder of the school which bears 
is name, wap bom at Bologna iii 1555, and 
studied in the school of Prospero Fontana, 
where his first attempts in the art were so un- 
promising, that his instructor advised him to 
renounce the pursuit ; and the apparent dulness 
and difficulty with which he operated caused bis 
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fellow-students to give him the name of tlie 
Ox. It was soon however evident that this 
tardiness w’as only the effect of profound re- 
flection. By a constant attention to the beau- 
ties of nature, lie acquired that correctnes's and 
s mplicity which distinguish his style ; and hav- 
ing received all the improvement possible from 
the w'orks of art at Bologna, he vi>ited V enice 
and Florence. On his retuni, assisted by his 
brother and cousins A gostino and Annibale, he 
established the school which bears his name, 
and the art w’ds rescued from a state w’hicli 
threatened its entire annihilation, and jilaced 
on the ti anscendant elevation on which it af- 
terwards stooil. Ibit all this w'as not effected 
without great opposition : the painters of Bo- 
logna formed a league against the new* style of 
the Caracti, and criticised their w'orks with 
unmerited seventy. This animosity, and the 
false taste of his countrymen, jirevailed so far 
that Ludovico, finding his cousin® dishonoured 
and nnem]>lo\ed, adiised them to paint gra- 
tuitously for the chiirthcs, that their jucturcs, 
placed by the side of tliose of their rivals, 
might plead for themselves. Tins mctliod and 
perseverance finally prevailed, and the fame of 
this school evteiiiling to Rome, cardinal Far- 
nese s(‘nt f ir Ididovico to paint his gallery. — 
Unwilling to quit the superintemlance of the 
ai ademy, which he had now* duly formed, he 
sent Annibale in his stead . and w'henthe latter 
had finished that gieal w’ork, paid Ins first 
visit to the metrc)])olis of the arts to view it. — 
On the death of his cousins, neither of w'hom 
returned to Bologna, he singly snpjiorted the 
honour of the Caiaeci by many excellent pieces ; 
and Ins pencil, learned, correct and pleasing, 
if less fordble than that of Annibale’s, w'as 
more generally graceful. Ludovico died in his 
sixty-foui th year in 1619, and w’as interred 
w’ltli great ceremony m tht* church of St Mary 
Magdalen at Bologna. Ilis principal works aie 
in the palaces and church of the latter town ; 
a few are also to be met with in the other 
churches and collections iii Italy , but scarcely 
any out of that country, A considerable num- 
ber of his pieces have been engraved, and he 
himself executed some masterly etcliings. 'I be 
private character of this great jtaiiiter w'as also 
very amiable : superior to mean jealousy, he 
readily lent his designs to his pujuib, and al- 
though assiduous ill his art, wras so disinterested 
as to leave very little property behind him.— 
D' Argenville Vies de Peintres, Bri/an^s Diet, of 
Paint, and Eng. 

CAllACCI (Agostino) the cousin of Lu- 
dovico, was bom at Bologna in 1558. He was 
originally intended for a goldsmith, but disco- 
vering some taste for the art, was easily j»er- 
suaded by Ludovico to study painting. Ac- 
cordingly he became a pupil of Biospero Fon- 
tana and Jiartolomeo Passcrotti ; and on leav- 
ing the latter vUited Paiiiia with his brotlier 
Annibale, where they studied the works of 
Correggio and Parmegiano. He afterwards 
went to Venice to perfect himself in engraving 
under Cornelius de Cort, by whose instruction 
he became one of the most distinguished en- 
gravers of his country. On his return to Bo- 
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logna his advancement was such that he was 
employed in the palaces Magnani and Zam« 
picri, in conjunction with Ludovico and Anni- 
bale. On Annibale’s being engaged to paint 
the f’arnese gallery at Rome, Agobtino accora- 
paTiied lum ; and his resources and poetical ge- 
nius w'ere of the greatest service to him in the 
composition of those fabulous subjects to which 
the uncultivated mind of Annibale would have 
been inadequate. The tuibulent disposition of 
the latter however produced continued dissen- 
sions, and Agostino was obliged to abandon him 
and lea\ e Rome. He was afterwards employed 
by the duke to paint the great saloon of the 
Casino at Parma, P'e linishing of which he did 
not long survive d)ing in 1602. Agostino 
Caiacci, as an artist, stands high both for en- 
gravings and paintings, the latter of which are 
chiefly at Rologna. Home, and Parma, of the 
foimer many admirable performances are ex- 
tiint, after Paul Veronese, Correggio, Tintoretto, 
and other grea*^ masters, lie was also a po- 
iiie, wt ll-hred man, and leceived and respect- 
ed in the best compan y for his Ic ariiing and in- 
gf nuit\ . — IhifL 

f’ARAt’Cl (Anniball) the most cele- 
brated of his name, was the younger bi other of 
Agostino, and supenor to both him and liis 
cotisin ill j)ouers of execution, hut iufeiior to 
both 111 taste and judgment. He was bom ai 
Jiologna in TiOO, and became the scholar of 
CudoMio, vho recommended him to visit 
I’.irnid to study what had been his own fa- 
vouiite model, the "worUs of Coicimio : he also 
inqiioyed himselt by studying Titian, Tintoretto, 
and 1 aul \eionese. (3ii his return to Ro- 
lugna be w’sis employed by JMagnaiii, Zampieri, 
and I'avi, yyiili Ludovic:o and Agostino , and Ins 
lame rcacbing to Rome, he was employed by 
caidinal i'aiiiese to paint the gallery of bis 
p. lace at Romo, a w’oik in w bu li Kic holds 
l‘i»ussindeclaies that he not only excelled liim- 
scll, but e\ery one who had preceded him. 
He was eight yeais about this yyonderful per- 
foimance, and yet only leteived the paltry re- 
coiiipciise of ,^00 gold cio\mis. In this woik 
the Cl edit of Ills brother Agostino was of great 
U'-e to liirn, and he found the loss of him when 
by bis rough conduct and jealousy, he had 
diiveii lum liom Rome. IIis health being im- 
j)aiied by the vexation he endured at the 
meanness of his recompense, and by a too dis- 
sniaied mode of living, he went to recruit his 
health at Ivajilcs ; but was so chagrined at 
finding his talents undei valued in a contest for 
a gn at yvork at the .lesuits’ church there, that 
he hastily returned to Rome m the midst of the 
summer heats, and theieby brought on a fever 
which terminated his life in KiOy, at the age 
of foriy-nme. 'I’he fertility of tins eminent 
painter vc as extraordinary, and his ideas not 
only supplied matter for his own works but for 
those of all his disciples. Landscapes and 
figures flowed without effort fiom his pencil, 
and his style of drawing was equally bold and 
coriect. Asa man he was rather repulsive, 
being rude, careless of liis dress, fond of low 
company, and exceedingly jealous of his repu- 
tation. He also possessed a philosopliical 
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contempt for W'or'lly grandeur, and was very 
shy of the great. ]\o painter has had tlie cre^- 
dit of forming more eminent disciples, among 
whom it will be sufficient to enumerate A Ibani, 
Guido, Domiiiichino, imd Lanfranc. IIis great 
xyoiks are at Bologna, Rome, and Parma r be- 
sides a number of easel pictuies dispersed 
throughout the collections of T.urojie. Many 
of his works are engraved, and he himsc-lf has 

left some etchings of considerable value. 

Ibid. 

CARACCI (Avtonx) the natural son of 
Agostino, and juipil to Annibale, was bora in 
1.588. Fi om several fresco paintings which he 
executed at Rome, he seems likely to have 
equalled the rest of the family, had be not 
prematurely died in 1618, at tlie age of thirty - 
thiee. — Ibid, 

CARACCIO (Antony) baron of Corano 
in the kingdom of Naples, in the soveiiteeiilh 
centiiry. He acquired much fame by bis Ita- 
lian poems and tragedies ; and among the lat- 
ter, one entitled “ 11 Conadino,*’ is much dis- 
tinguishcd. He is also the author of an epic 
poem in forty cantos, called “ linjii'iio Vin- 
duato,” Rome, Ib-ll), 4to. yxliich tlie Italians 
place immediately after Ariosto and 1 .ifso, but 
winch foreigners rate much lower. He died at 
Rome in 1702. — Mvre)i, Koiiv. Dirt. Jlut. 

CARACClOld (Roni »{T)sometimes called 
Robertus de Licio, fiom the place of his birth, 
was horn in 142,), of the noble family of the 
same name, and became one of the most cele- 
brated preachers of Ins day. He displayed liis 
puljut eloquence in all the piincijial cities of 
Italy, as well as befoie the popes ; and is said 
to have censured the vices and luxuiiesoi the 
Roman court viilh gic*at boldness and humour. 
Ilisfieedom did not prevent him fiom being 
successively made bishop of Aquino, of Licio, 
and of Aquila, and he \\ as also employed in seve- 
ral missions of importance, both hy the pope and 
the king of Naples. He died in 149.), leaving 
eight volumes of sermons, which were printed 
at Lyons iii 1803. — Morcti, 

CARACCIO LI (Ltwis Axioxy, marquis) 
an ingenious mi-scelhineous writer, a native 
of Pans, was born in 172.S, and embracing a 
military life, became a colonel in the Polish 
seivice. Quitting that jirofossion he travelled 
into Italy, and finally returned to Pans, where 
he devoted himself to a life of hteiatuie, and 
died in 1 803. His principal xvorks are “ Cha- 
ractere Je rAmilic “ Conversation avec soi- 
iiienie “ Jouissance de soi-meme “ Le 
veritable IMentor.” The lives of cardinal 
Berulle, Benedict XIV, Clement XIV, Ma- 
dame cle Maiuieiion, &c. he now is best 
known by the letters composed by him, and 
given to the world as those of GangancJli, 
wTicli much disposeil ihe woild in fa\our of 
tliat humane pontiff. They aic tianslateil into 
English, in 4 vols. 12mo. — Aewr. Diet. hist. 

CAR ACnCUS, a Hriusb king, who, aecorci- 
ing to the opinion of Camden, reigned in Cardi- 
ganshire. He i.laced lumself at the head of the 
Silures, or peojile of South in a revolt 

against the Romans, under the governor Osto- 
rius, in the vear 750. He encountered the 
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Homans iu North Wales, where he fought a 
pitched battle, in which he was defeated, with 
the capture of his wife and daughter. He 
himself took shelter witli Cartismandua, queen 
of the Bngantes, who treacherously delivered 
him up to the conqueror, by whom he was 
carried captive to Rome. His fame having 
reached that capital, a great concourse of peo- 
ple attended to witness the spectacle of his 
introduction into the presence of the emperor 
Claudius, llis behaviour on this occasion was 
firm and noble, and with an erect countenance 
he defended his conduct in a manner worthy of 
a prince who had fought m the cause of free- 
dom. Claudius had the generosity to admit 
his defence, and to order himself and his bro- 
ther to be released from their chains. What 
further became of them is not recorded. — 
Tiicitd Annul. XII, 

CARAMUEL HE J.OHKOVirSII (Jons) 
a Cistercian monk, bom at Madrid, w'as at first 
abbot of Melrose in the Low Countries, then 
titular bishop of Missi, and afterwards, by a 
singular change, became engineer and siqierin- 
tendant of the forlificatioiis iii Roliemia. llis 
capricious and inconstant disjiosition soon led 
him to return to the church, and he held suc- 
cessively the bishoprics of Konigsgratz, Cam- 
pano, and A’^igevano. He wrote several works 
of controversial theology, anti a system of di- 
vinity in Latin, iu 7 ^ols. folio. He was also 
the author of two singular productions, the one 
entitled an “ Essay on Cabalistic (irammar,” 
Brussels, 1612 j and the other, ** Daring or 
Audacious Grammar,” Frankfort 1641, foho. 
He died in 1682. — Mnreri. 

CARAMURU or DIOGO ALVAREZ, a 
Portuguese who lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was first Euroj)eau settler in Brazil, 
where his adventures were very remarkable. 
He was of a noble family, and w as a native of 
Viana. Being of an enterpnsing disposition 
he embarked in an expedition to the then un- 
known regions of South America. I’he vessel 
in which he sailed was wrecked on the shoals 
to the north of the bar of Bahia or St Salvador. 
Pait of the crew escaped death from the waves, 
only to sufiTer the more shocking fate of being 
killed and eaten by the savage natives of the 
country. Alvarez alone was saved, in conse- 
quence of Ills having made himself useful to 
the canibals by recovering many things from 
the wreck. Among them he w’as lucky enough 
to find a musket and some barrels of powder. 
Choosing a favourable opportunity, when many 
of the Indians were assembled, he charged the 
piece, and firing at a large bird, brought it to 
the ground. The women and children on be- 
holding the explosion and its efilect, sliouted 
“ Caramum ! Caramuru !” (man of liie,) and 
begged that he would not destroy them. 'J'he 
men, who were less alarmed, W'ere gi*atified 
by his proposal to direct liis thunder against 
their enemies. Headed by Caramuru, (which 
W’as the name they gave idm,) they marched 
against the Tapuyas, who fled as soon as they 
had experienced the power of his artillery. 
From a slave Caramuru became a sovereign. 
'J'lic savage chiefs presented thtii daughters 
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for wives, and he became the fatlicr of a nu- 
merous progeny, from which it is said some 
of the best families in Bahia trace their origin. 
A favourable opportunity occurring, Diogo 
embarked on board a French vessel tor Eu- 
rope, with his favourite wufe. Tliey were re- 
ceived with signal honour at the court of 
France. The lady was baptised, the king and 
queen being her sponsors; after w’hicli her 
marri’dge was celebrat'd. The Portuguese 
being prevented from visiting his native coun- 
try, contrived to send a message to king John 
III, advising him to colonize Brazil. 11c was 
afterwards taken back by a merchant, to w’hom 
he agreed to give tw'o ships* cargoes of Brazil 
w’ood, in return for aitillcry, ammunition, £cc. 
Returning to his dominions in safety, he forti- 
fied his little capital, which stood u here villa 
Velha was afterw’aids erected. 'I’he history 
of this adventurer has been made the sulyect 
of a poem, entitled “ Caramwru : J*oema J!ipico 
de Descubrimento da Bdliia. Composta por 
Fr. Jose de S. Rita Diirao,** lisb. 1781, 8vo. 
Father Dura6, the author of this })iece, was 
a native of Brazil, and the first epic poet 
that comitry has produced. — Southcif's Ihu. of 
Brazil, vol. i. 

CARAVAGGIO (PoLrnono Cai dakaoa) 
an eminent painter, honi at ('aravaggio in thu 
Milanese in 149.i, of poor parents ; went to 
Rome in search of employment, and became 
one of the porters employed in the A'atican, 
to carry mortar for the artists. While in that 
capacity he made some attempts to imitate 
the designs of Raphael, w hich soon attracted’ 
the notice of the latter, w’hose assistant he 
became, and lose to gieat excellence. Ho 
was murdered by one of his seiiants in 1.V13. 
— jy A rgentnlle. 

CARAVAGGIO (Michall Angi lo Ame- 
ni(;i da) an eminent i)ainter, was born at C*a- 
ravaggio in the Milanese in 1569. ills fatlier, 
w’lio was a mason, employed liim to prepaie 
plaster for the fresco painters in jMilari, and it 
was merely by seeing them w’ork that he ac- 
quired a taste for tlie art. Natuie was his 
sole instructress ; and he copied without se- 
lection or deviation. Portraiture was his sole 
employ for four or five years, and his inclina- 
tion led him to select objects darkly cliarac- 
teristic and jucturesque, in jncfercnice to those 
which are more pleasing and beautiful, llis 
temper w’as harsh, quarrelsome, and overbeai’- 
iiig, and as he was continually making ene- 
mies, he quitted Milan for \'cuice, where he 
studied and acquired the agreeable and mas- 
terly tone of colouring of Giorgione. From 
\"enice he went to Rome, where he w’as em- 
ployed by Prospero, a jiainter of the grotesque, 
and his works sold at considerable prices. He 
at length opened a workshop and school of his 
own; and quitting bis first maimer of painting, 
adopted one consisting of strong contrasts of 
light and shade. 'J'he first effect of this man- 
ner was very great ; young artists crowded to 
him to acquire an easy method of praciice, 
and even Rubens is said to have acknow’- 
ledged him as his master in the thiar-oscuro. 
The estublishcd painters justly rc])roaLhea fum 
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wiUi want of grace and el“valion; but the 
fashion being for him, many of them were 
obliged to fall into his manner. He suc- 
cee<lcd best in ]»ortraits ; and, as might be 
expected, very ill in leligious and altar pieces. 
Sucli was his improvident and unhappy dispo- 
sition, that he passed his life in great penury, 
and once paid his tavern leckoiimg by painting 
a sign. Obliged to quit Home in consequence 
of killing a young man in a quarrel, he repair- 
ed to Malta, where he was employed by the 
grand master, and made a knight servitor. An 
insult wliich he oiTered to a knight of distinc- 
tion, soon however immured him in a prison, 
but escaping, he once more reached Home, 
where he almost immediately died of a fever 
in 1609, ag^d forty. The principal works of 
this painter, previously to the French revo- 
lution, were at Home, Naples, and Milan: a 
few of these have beem engraved. Caravag- 
gio had the honour of being inucli imitated, 
at least for a time, and he formed some very 
eminent scholars. — D'Ai^eni iLle Vies dc Peint, 
CAHDAN (Jikoml) an Italian physician, 
philosopher, and matiieinaucian, who was one 
of the most extraordinary characters of the 
age 111 which he lived. He was liorn atl*avia, 
September 24th, 1501. His father, Fazio (’ar- 
dacio, w'as a law’^er of JMilan ; and his mother 
was an unmarried woman, w’ho having in vain 
endeavoured to jirocure abortion duiing her 
pregnancy, was not delivered without great 
diiiiculty and danger. When four jears old 
he was taken to IMilan, and instructed in 
some branches of learning by Ins father, who 
tvds a man of consideiable ability. About the 
age of tw’eiity he became a student in tlie uni- 
versity of I’avia, w'here he distinguished him- 
B( If by his proficiency in medicine and philo- 
sophy. In 1521 he w'ent to Padua, and there 
took the degree of Ml). After living for some 
time in obscurity in the territory of Padua, at 
the age of thirty-lhice he obtained the piofes- 
sorship of mathematics at Milan. In 
he WMs admitted a niombcr of the college of 
physicians in that city ; and he afteiwatds 
read lectuie.s on medicine there, and also at 
Pavia. Such was his jjrofessinnal reputation, 
that ill 15 j 2 he was sent for to Scotland to 
attend the archliishop of St Andrew’s, wdio 
was afflicted with asthma. He cured that 
prelate, who liberally rewarded him, and 
wished to have retained him in that coun- 
try ; but Cardan w’ds not to be tempted by the 
aduintages ofl’ered him, and after staying 
with his patient about six weeks, he set oil’ 
for London in his way home. He w’as intro- 
duced at the Knglisli coutt, and well received 
by king Edward \'I, whose nativity lie c alcu- 
lated : and on this occasion, as w’ell as on se- 
veral others, his astrological science deceived 
liim : for he predicted long life to that prince, 
who died the next year. Cardan re turned to 
Milan, whence, in 15.)9, he removed to Pavia, 
and in 1 562 he w'as invited to Bologna. He 
taught as professor in the university there till 
1570, when, for some imagined cause, he was 
Ihrowm into prison. Ills confinement lasted 
b'll a few jiionilis, and on his liberation ho 
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went to Home, where he was admitted into 
the college of physicans, and received a pen- 
sion from the pope. He died in that city, 
September 21 st 1576, according to De Thou ; 
who adds, that he perished owing to volun- 
tary abstinence from food, that he might not 
falsify his ow’n prediction of the day of his 
death : but this tale, though mentioned by 
other contemporary writers, is probably not 
founded on fact. The author just quoted says, 
“One may remark a strange incongruity of 
manners in Cardan ; and his life was diversi- 
fied by many adventures, of which lie himself 
writes wdlh a simplicity or fieedom which is 
scarcely usual among men of letters, and w liicli 
the curious reader must excuse me from de- 
scribing more particularly. A short time be- 
fore his death I saw him at Home, habited in 
a different manner from the rest of the world ; 
J often conversed w’ltli him, and was extremely 
astonished, when I reflected on the renown 
of this man, so celebrated for his writings, 
to discover nothing in his person w’liicli could 
account for the esteem he had accpiired in the 
world.** The auto- biography alluded to by 
De Thou, “ Cardanus de Vita sua,’* forms 
one of the striking ]ioints of le.-cmhiance 
which may he traced betw een this pliilosopher 
and the very eccentiic .lean .lacques Housseau, 
who, in his famous confessions, displays the 
influence of the same irisaliable vanity, prompt- 
ing him to develops* every individual passion 
and feeling, good or bad, as if he believed all 
the worM to be as much interested in his cha- 
racter and conduct as himself. OdiJan was 
extremely unfortunate in liis family. His ell- 
est son married a w’oinan of bad character, 
and was executed for poisoning her. Another 
son was so profligate tliat Ins father himself 
had him inipiisoned, and at length finding him 
incorrigible, discarded and disinherited him. 
But he had tieated his children with caprice 
and cruelty, and exhibited in his own actions 
and manneis a bad model for their imitation. 
He w’jis a sj)endthrift and a gambler ; and he 
acknowledges himself to have been no better 
than a robber, having on one occasion torcibly 
recovered the money he had lost at play ; yet 
with almost ludicrous assuiaiice he declares 
that the jioverty to w Inch he was reduced, ne- 
ver impelled him to do any thing beneath his 
biith or virtue. His principles were as incon- 
sLteiit as his behaviour. As to religion, he 
seems to have been a speculative atheist, or 
at most a scejitic ; yet lie was a believer in 
dreams, omens, and all the fancied mysteries 
of astrology. He not only believed that he 
w as often visited by spectres, but also profess- 
ed himself to be under the influence of a dae- 
mon or genius, like that of Socrates. IVith 
all these moral and mental errors and defect^ 
Cardan waS*a man of transceiidant talents and 
great learning. His celebrated literary an- 
tagonist, the elder Scaliger, speaks highly of 
Ills abilities ; and A’ossius observes, that 
though inferior to Scaliger as a classical 
scholar, he far excelled him as a philosopher 
and mathematician. Hia penetrating genius 
eiiRblod Inin to acqunc knowledge almost lu- 
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tuiiively. Hb justly said of himself ** Plura 
Hcripsi quain legi, plura docui quam didici 
‘ ' I have written more than 1 have read, and 1 
have taught more tlian 1 have learnt.” His 
works are exceedingly numerous ; having, as 
he himself says, puhlishcd 126 different trea- 
tises, and written 200. They were collected 
and printed at I.yons, 1663, in 10 vols. folio. 
Many curious facts and observations will be 
found in them, but buried amidst a heaji of ir- 
relevant matter. He is celebrated as a ma- 
thematician for some improvement in algebra, 
which may be considered as the most stable 
basis of Ills fame. — Bayle* 7'iralwsrhi, Morhof^ 
Polyhhtor, 'Teissier, Eloges des li. S, Aiknis 
G. Biog, 

CARDI (Llwis) called also Cigoli and 
Civoli, an eminent painter, was born in 16.i9 
at the castle of Cigoli in 'J'uscany. He became 
a scholar of Santi di 'J'iti ; but after travelling 
into Lombardy, studi*'d tbe works of the first 
masters, particulaiK ("orreggio. He was em- 
ployed by the grand duke, m tlie^ jialace Pitti, 
where ho gave a new style to the Florentine 
school. He jiainted many fine pictures at Rome 
and Florem e, but master-piece, St Peter 
healing the cripj»le, in the VaTican, was unfor- j 
tunately destroyed by the dam j mess of the 
place, and the ignounice of the t leaner. For j 
thisperfoimance lie was honoured by the title ' 
of the cavalier. He also engraved a few plates, ^ 
the chief of ivliicli is Mary Magdalen washing • 
the feet of Chnst. He died in 1613. — Pd- 
kirioUm, iyArgf>nrdlf IVi. dn Print, 

CARDONA (John bishop of 

'Jortosa in Catalonia, uas a native of \'alencia 
in Spain. He re]mire<l to Rome duiing the 
))outiticHtc of Gregory Mil, and was ]>roinoted 
successively to the see*^ of lOlno, \ ic h, and Tor- 
tosa. In 1687 he puldished a quarto volume, 
containing — 1. “De Regia Saiictii Laurentii 
Bibliotheca 2. ** De Jiibhothocis et de Bi- 
bliotheca Vaticana;” 3. " De Kxpurgaiidis 
Hmreticorum Propriis Nomiuibus;” -J. De 
Dyptiebis*” The fir&t two of these treat of 
the manner of collecting useful books, and are 
of considerable value to bibliograjihers. I’lic 
treatise Dypticliis,” conveys some curi- 

ous information on the subject of tliose am ient 
public registers, copies of wbicli are still to be 
seen in France, and some of w’hicli have been 
well describtd by M. Coste, lihiarian of Be- 
san^on. — Morei i, Ddidnds Jiibitomania. 

CARDONMi (Dionis Domimc ni,) secre- 
tary and keeper of the MSS of the royal library j 
at Paris, and professor of the P<*r&iaii and 
1 urkish languages in the Royal College. He 
known as the author of a “ History of Africa 
and Spain under tbe Dominion of the Arabs,” 
S vols. 12mo; ** Miscellanies of Oriental Lite- 
rature,” 4 vols. 12mo ; ** Indian lales and 
Fables,” 8vo. — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

CARKW (GEORtJt) carl of 'lotiiess, was 
the son of the dean of Kxeter, and was bom in 
Devonshire in 1557. He became a student of 
IS iri broke college, Oxford, which be left to 
c uter into the anny. After serving in Ireland, 
lu’ went ill the exjiedition against Cadiz, un- 
der queen Kiuabeth’s favourite, the eail of 
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Rssex. He subsequently went again to Ire- 
land and was appointed to the presidency of 
Munster, and made one of the lords justices. 
The country being in a state of rebellion, be 
displayed liis courage and activity in reducing 
it, under the queen’s authority ; and ivhen the 
invading Spaniards landed at Kmsale in 1001 
he attacked and defeated them. At his earn- 
est request he was recalled in 1603; and on 
his return to Kn gland was created a baron 
by James I, and was made governor of Guern- 
sey. In 1608 he was ajipointed master of the 
ordnance and a privy-counsellor. Charles 1, 
in 1626, created him earl of Totness. He died 
in London in 16?9. His natural son, 'I'hoinas 
Staftbrd, in 1633 published a work written un- 
der his direction, entitled “ Hibeniia Pacata ; 
or the History of the Wars of Ireland,” folio. 
Four large volumes of his collections, relating 
to Ireland, are preserved in manuscript in the 
Bodleian hlirary. — Biog, Bril, 

CAREW (KiMMiin) an Fiiiglish topogra- 
' jdier and poet of the seventeenth century. He 
j was born at Anthony in Cornwall, and studied 
I at OAfoni, and afterwards at the Middle '1 em- 
jile. He then travelled to the Continent ; and 
on liis return settled in his native countv as a 
country gentleman, and served the office of 
liigh-sheriff in 1686* He }>ublislied in 1602 
a “Suivey of Cornwall,” a work much com- 
mended by Camden, who acknowledges his 
obligations to tbe author. He also wrote a 
history of Pembrokeshire, which lias never 
b<'en ]>rinted. A translation of Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem, by Carew% seems to have been the first 
aircmpt to render that poem into English, but 
It has no other claim to notice. He died in 
1 1620* Gionoc C%hl\v, younger brother of 
the jireceding, received a legal education, and 
w*as emjiloyed in foreign embassies. t)n Ins 
j return from a dijiloinatic mission to France in 
1()()9, he w'rote an historical relation of the 
I state of that country for the use of James I, a 
I work much esteemed. — Bwg, Brit, Gough's 
Anecdotes of British Topography. 

C^BEW ('I’lioMAs) an English poet of the 
family of Caiew' in Gloucestershire, a branch 
of the ancient house of the same name in De- 
vonshire. He is supposed to have been horn 
in 1689, and was educrited at Corpus Clmsti 
college, Oxford. On leaving college he im- 
proved h’mself by travelling, after the custom 
of the age ; and on his leturii appeared at 
court w ith such advantage, as at once to obtain 
a high rank among the w'lts and accomplished 
gentlemen of the day. He was appointed by 
Charles J gentleman of the jirivy -chamber, 
and sew'er in ordinary ; and cultivating polite 
literature, in the midst of a life of affluence 
and gaiety, was the subject of much eulogy to 
Ben Jonson, Davenant, and other wnters of 
the period. His death seems to have taken 
place in 1639, having in the mean time exhi- 
bited the not uriusud trail sforniatiou of the 
courtly and libertine fine gentleman, into the 
repentant devotee. Carew is coujded wiih 
Waller as one of the improvers of English 
versification, and as an ilogant and fanciful 
cultwatorof poctitnl galKinlr\. Atcurdiu^' to 
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Ileadle), ** Carew haa the ease without the 
pedantry of Waller, and perhaps less conceit.” 
Sir John Suckling, in his session of tlie poets, 
insinuates that his poems cost him considerable 
labour; an assertion which may not be untrue, 
although nothing of the kind is discoverable m 
them. It does not apjiear that any edition of ' 
his poems was published during liis life time ; 
but Oldys, in his notes on Laiigbaine, asserts 
that his sonnets were in more re(}uest than 
those of any poet’s of his time. The first col- , 
lection of his poems was printed in 1640, | 
12mo, the last in 1772. His elegant masque | 
of “ Coilum Ilritannicum,” was jiriiited both 
in the early editions and sejiaratel^ in ]6.>1, 
and the W'hole aie now indudtd in Chalmeis’s I 
Hritish poets. Carew was mucli studied by 1 
Pope ; and Dr Percy also assisted to restoie | 
him to a portion of the favour with w'hu h he 
has lattly been regaided. Dnhke Waller, 
specimens both of the sublime and the pathetic 
may be found in his woiks ; the former in his 
admirable masque, and the latter m his epi- 
taph on lady Mary Villiers. RLiny of his son- 
nets were set to music by the eminent com- 
posers W. and 11. Lawes. — But, Cen- 
sura Literarv.. lleudleif\ Benutiei,, 

CAREY (IlENin ) eail of IMonmouth, w’as 
the eldest son of Rolieit, the first eail. lie was 
bom in l/)96, and was admitted a fellow com- 
moner of Exeter college, Oxford, at the age of 
fifteen. After taking the degree ot JJA. in 
161.3, he w’as sent on his tiavels, and wj*s 
made a knight of the Bath at the creation of 
(Charles prince of V\ ales. He was distinguish- I 
ed, according to Wood, “as a person well! 
skilled in modern languages, and a geneial 
scholar.” He died in lool. His woiks, 
whuhare chiefly transhitions, aie as follow — 
“ liistoiical Relations of the United Pio- 
vinces,” translated fiom Benii\ogiio, folio, 
“ Adveitisemeiit fiom Parnassus,” fiom Boc- 
calini, folio ; “ History of Venice,” fiom Paul 
Paruta ; “ I’he L!se of the Pa'^sions,” from 
the French ; “ IVlan become Guilt>,” from the 
same; “History of the Civil W nrs of Eng- 
land,’ from the Italian of iJiondi , “ Romulus 
mid 'Faiquin “ Hi.^torv of the \\ais in 
h landers “ Speech in the House of Peers. 
Jan. ,30, 1641;” “Politic Dl^^oul^es;” 
“ lli?torv of the Late W'ais of Chiistendom.” i 
He also began a translation of Prioiato’s His- 1 
tory of France, hut died before it vvas com- 
pleted. — Jl'alpole if Bopal and Kohle Authorb. 

CARE\ (Hj nu\ ) a musical composer and 
])oet, once of very jiopular Te])utation, w’as an 
illegitimate son of Savile marquis of Halifax, 
from which family he received an annuity un- 
til the day of his death. '1 he date of his birth 
is not known. He received his first musical 
instructions from Lennert and (jerniniaiii, hut 
never obtained much depth in the science. He 
excelled principally in the ballad style, both 
as music ian and poet ; as witness the celebrated 
song of “ Of all the Girls that are so smait,” 
which Addison praised foi the words, ami Ge- 
miniani for the music. An attempt has been 
made to claim for him the honour of the music 
of the anthem of “ God save the King,” w hich 
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however has lately been completely di.««provetl 
I by Mr Clark, in favour of Dr John Bull. In 
I ^^1^ ^^rey produced two farces, one of which, 
j“lhe Contnvances,” had considerable suc- 
cess. These were soon followed by a collec- 
tion of poems ; a farce called “ Hanging and 
Marriage;” “Six Cantatas,’’ and various 
songs to be introduced into the Provoked Hus- 
band. In 1737 he published his poems by 
subscription, including one called “ Namby 
Pamby,” in ridicule of the veises of Ambrose 
Phillips, on the infant daughter of lord Car- 
teret. In 1734 he wrote Ins burlesque tra- 
gedy, entitled “ Clirononhotontliologos,” a fair 
satire on tragic extravagance. Ills other 
works aie — “ The Honest Yorkshiieman,” a 
farce: “Thomas and Sally,” and “Nancy,” 
interludes ; “ Amelia,’* and “ Terammta,” 
serious 0 ])eras ; the burlesque opeia of “ 'I’he 
Dragon of W'anth*y,” (set by l.ampe lu the 
Italian manner, and winch became exceedingly 
popular,) “ ihe Diagoness of W antl-y,” a 
sequel, which met the iate of all seipiels ; and 
a collection ot his songs, entitled “ J he Musi- 
cal Centurx.” All his diainatic works weie 
collected in 174,3, and published by subsciip- 
tion. W’hethti fiom dc*pro‘«spd circumstanies 
or some otliei st.urt e ot iint asitiess, he w ho had 
done so iniuh to divert otheis him.self sank 
into desponde nt e, and ended Ins lil^ with a 
cord at ins own house in Ci-ld Path Fields iu 
1743. Cdiey has the cieJit ol being the pro- 
lectoi of the fund f i deiaud inusicians. — 
Buftr, D\um, Biiifiea\ lhi,t, of Mns, 

CARE\ (Gionoi Scviii)s n of the pre- 
ceding, was eiidow’ed with much (4 his father’s 
ta^te and spiiit. He was intended lor a ])iin 
ter, Imt being of a wandeiing un-teady dispo- 
sition, he quilled that business fin the stage ; 
but not being successful soon lelt ii, and for 
forty years employed himself in lec lining upon 
heads, and composing and singing a variety of 
populai patnoiic songs, which jiossersed neither 
good poetiy nor music. He also wiote several 
farce.*-, fiom the peifoimance ot wliicli lie earn- 
ed teinpoiary supplies. JIis other works are 
— “ halnea, or Skett lies ot the different Wa- 
tering Places in England a I.ectu’-e on 
Mimic kiy, a talent in which he excelled ; 
Analects, in prose and verse ; “A Rural 
Ramble.” Like Ins fatliei, be alvvavs excluded 
every thing fiom his couiposiiions that border- 
ed upon indeicncy or immorality. He died m 
1807. — Biofr. lham, Gent, Mag. 

CARlSs-lMl (Giacomo) an excellent mu- 
sician and composei of the seventeenth century. 
Chapel-master to the German college at Rome, 
and to the pontifical chapel. His catitatas, 
both saired and secular, are much admired; 
and hi', melodies are consideied sujteiior to 
those of most of his contcmjioTaries. Purcell 
evidently made liiin In.s model in many of Jns 
best compositions. He is said to have lived 
to a gieat aj.e, and to iiave died very rich. 

Bw/r, Diet, of Muit. 

CARJ.El'ON (Sii Hi DMi) discount Dor- 
chester, an eminent siaic*.smaii in the leigns of 
James I and Charles T, was born at Baldwin 
Brightwell in Oxfoidslnie in l.i73, and wa» 
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educated at Westminster school, whence he 
was removed to Christ college, Oxford. After 
travelling abroad, he became secretary to the 
English ambassador in France, and afterwards 
served the duke of Northumberland in the 
same capacity. He was then gentleman usher 
at court, and member for a Comisli borough 
in the first parliament of James T, in which he 
distinguished himself as a speaker. In 1600 
he accompanied lord Norris into Spain, and a 
few years after his return, was appointed am- 
bassador to Venice, after being first knighted. 
After concluding a treaty b(jtween the king of 
Spain and the duke of Savoy, on his return he 
was cliarged w'ith an important embassy to tlie 
states general of the united jirovinces. On his 
arrival in Holland he found that country in a 
state of commotion, owing to the diputes of 
the Arininians and Calvinists ; the former led 
by Banieveldt, and the latter by prince Mau- 
rice, ana following his instructions, joined the 
party of the prince, lie used his utmost en- 
deavours to promote the cause of the elector 
palatine in Germany. A variety of circum- 
stances combined to make his charge a very 
difficult one ; tlie veering politics of the duke 
of Buckingham, and the shocking affair of Am- 
boyna in particular ; but he ac(}uitted himself 
with much credit. He became a member of 
the house of Peers in 1626, by the title of ba- 
ron f^arleton, of Imbercourt in Suriey. In 
1627 he was again sent ambassador to the 
states general, where lie remained till he w^as 
recalled in 1 628, wlien he was created viscount 
Dorchester and secretary of state, in which 
situation he conducted several treaties with 
France, Spain, &c. to the general satisfaction. 
His literary productions consist chiefly of 
speeches, letters, &c. on political subjects, of 
which the most valuable is a selection of ** J..et- 
ters to and from Sir Dudley Carleton, during 
his embassy from Holland, from January 
1616 to December 1620,” published by lord 
Ilardwicke, w’itb an historical ])reface,iii 1757. 
I’hese letters abound in prejudices, but never- 
theless contain a curious and correct account 
of the Dutch afiairs of the time. Carleton 
died in 1631-1632. He appeared to have 
leaned to the arbitrary side of government, and 
coincided with the plans and ideas of arch- 
bishop Laud, the duke of Buckingham, and 
the party w’ho did so much to provoke the dis- 
sension which followed between the king and 
parliament. — Biog. Brit, Hiimem 

CARLETON (GEoncE) a learned bishop, 
was bom at Norham in Northumberland, and 
was educated by the eminent Bernard Gilpin, 
by whom lie was sent to Edmuiid-hall, Oxford, 
in 1576. After taking his degree of BA. he 
was elected fellow of JMerton college, and while 
there distinguished himself as a poet and an 
orator. What preferments he possessed pre- 
vious to his bishopric are not mentioned, but 
after remaining several years at the university, 
and taking tlic degrees of BD. and of Doctor, 
he was advanced to the bishopric of Llandaff 
in 1618. In the same year he was sent by 
king James 1. to the synod of Dort, with three 
other English divines, where he defended epis- 
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copacy, and acquitted himself with so mucTi 
credit, that on his return he was translated to 
the see of Chichester, where he died in 1628. 
He was a man of sound sense and extensive 
reading, and he is eulogised by Camden, Echard, 
and Fuller. As an author his works present 
a greater variety of subjects than those of any 
otiier clergyman of his time, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal — 1 . “ Jurisdiction, Re- 
gal, Episcopal, Papal, &c. 2. “ Heroici Cha- 
ractcres 3. “ C’onsensus Ecclesiae Catho- 
licai contra Tridentinos de Scripturis, Ecclesia, 
Fide, et Gratia;” 4. “ Short Directions to 
know the True Church 5. “ A thankful 
Remembrance of God’s Mercies, in an His- 
torical Collection of the Deliverances of 
Church and State 6. Astiologimania, or 
tlie Madness of Astrology 7. “ Vita Ber- 
nardi Gilpini ;” 8. “ 'lithes examined, and 
proved to be of Divine Right 9. " Oration 
made at the Hague before the Prince of 
Orange wdtli several sermons, tracts, and 
letters, — Biog. Brit, 

CikRLEl'ON (Sir Giiv> lord Dorchester, 
was horn at Strabane in Ireland in 1721, and 
entenng the army, became hen tenant- colonel 
in the guards in 1748. In 1758 he accom- 
panied general Amherst to America, where he 
distinguiblied himself at the siege of Quebec. 

I He was promoted to the rank of colonel in 
the army in 1762, and at the siege of tlie Ha- 
vannah signalized himself by his bravery. In 
1772 he was appointed governor of Quebec, 
and created major-general. By his great ex- 
ertions he saved the whole of Canada, the ca- 
pital of which was besieged by the American 
general Montgomery. While engaged in de- 
fending Quebec, generals IMontgomery and 
Arnold summoned him to surrender Canada, 
but he treated the demand with contemjit, 
I'he inhabitants joined the British troops, 
and after an obstinate resistance, tlic Ameri- 
cans were repulsed, and IMontgomery killed 
at the head of his army. On this exploit he 
was kniglited, and the next year became a 
lieutenant-general. In 1781 he was apjioint- 
ed to succeed Sir Henry Clinton as com- 
mander-in-chief in America, where he remain- 
ed until the conclusion of the war. In 1786 
he w'as again created governor of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ; and as a 
reward for liis long services, was raised to the 
peerage by the title of lord Dorchester of Dor- 
chester, in the county of Oxford. He died in 
1808, aged eighty-five. — Collinses Peerage, 

CARLONI (John Baptist) an eminent 
historical ])ainter, was a native of Genoa, and 
born in 1694. He studied at Rome, and in 
conjunction with his brother John, painted the 
frescos in the cathedral del Guastato at Ge- 
noa, which are splendid performances. He 
survived his brother fifty years, and distin- 
guished himself by this style in the cliurcheB 
of Liguria and Lombardy. He died in 1680, 
aged 86. — Bryan’s Diet, Paint, and Eng, 

CARLOS (Don) son of Philip II, king of 
Spain, rendered conspicuous by his tragical 
fate, w^as born at Valladolid in 1545. Weak 
and deformed in person, his disposition seems 
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to liave been accordant, being passionate, sul- 
len, and implacable in his resentments, and so 
fiery and uncontrolable in temper, that he once 
attempted to murder his governor for simply 
remonstrating with him on his conduct. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of Mary of England, a match 
was projected between Carlos and Elizabeth of 
France, but Philip beconjing a widower, mar- 
ried that princess himself ; a circumstance which 
seems to have hurried the weak and imtable j 
Carlos into the most extravagant designs. In 
his twenty-first year Philip discovered" that his 
son was cngag(*d m communication with the 
malcontents in the Netherlands. Anxious to b'. 
allowed to rejiair theie, the prince was so ex- 
asperated at tlie appointment of the duke of 
Alves, that when the latter waited on him to 
take leave, he drew his dagger and would have 
killed him, had not the duke held him forci 
bly in his arms. lie was then desirous of mar- 
rying hiH cousin Anne of Austria, but Philip 
showing no disposition to conclude the match, 
he imagined that it was intended to set him 
aside in the succession, and took the resolution 
of flying into CJermany. Meantime he he- 
tra 3 'ed tokens of fear, A\hich either exhibited 
the receipt of some very specific intelligenr#* 
or a disoidereil mind. All his designs hein^ 
discovered to his father, Philip entered his 
apartment at midnight, attended by his guards 
and officers of state, and ariesting the prince, 
seized all Ins papers. The motives for this 
stej) were made known to the chief cents of 
Europe, as also to the principal tounsof Spain, 
I'liiu in all his proceedings Phihp was careful 
to obtain the sanction of the most eminent di- 
vines and civilians. The fate of Don Carlos 
was soon dec ided, as he died wilhin six months 
of his apprehension in l.hG?, being then n his 
twenty-second year. The maini'^r of Ins aeath 
is differently related by the fiiends and enemies 
of Philip. By the Spanish and other histo- 
rians of the former class, it is affirmed that u « 
prince having in vain a*tempted to destroy him- 
self by abstaining from foocl, at length ate with 
great voracity, and drank an excessive quan- 
tity of ic'ed water, winch brought on a disorder 
in the bowels that proved fatal. According to 
other statements he was piivatcly but formally 
condemned to die, and different stories are told 
of Ins being poisoned, bled to death, and 
strangled, after having first received the sacra- 
ment of the cliiirch, and Ins father’s blessing and 
** forgiveness.” 'J’lie character of Philip gave 
a cuncncy to the latter statements, which it is 
not altogether clear that they deserve ; and 
those impressions have been further sanctioned 
by the comjiosers of romance and tragedy, who 
have imagined an attachment between Don 
Carlos and his mother-iii-law'. lii addition to 
that assumption, the celebrated Schiller, in his 
tragedy of Don Carlos, in allusion to the in- 
trigues oi the prince with the Protestants of the 
Netherlands, has constituted him a sjiecies of 
political reformer. With respect to the im- 
puted attachment, Carlos seems to have been 
one who was not likely to feel and still less to 
inspire love, and the other supposition is still 
more improbable. It is fortunate that the cha- 
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racter of Philip TI can be very little injured by 
any imputations — Mod. Univ. Hint, 

CAllLYLE (JojsFPii Dacre) a divine of 
the church of England, was born m 1759 at 
Carlisle, where his father was a physician. 
He received his academical educ ation at Chnst- 
churcli c ollege, Cambridge, and after a resi- 
dence there of two years was admitted a fellow 
of Queen’s. While at college he was led to 
the study of the Arabic language* by the resi- 
dence at Cambndge of David Zamio, a native 
of Bagdad, whose assistance he acquired. In 
1783 he married, and obtained church piefer- 
ment ; in 1793 was ajipointed chancellor 
of Carlisle, and in 1791 professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge. In 1799 he accompanied Lord 
Elgin on his embassy to Constantinople, and 
while in the east made excursions into Asia 
IMinor, and explored the site of Tioy. He also 
visited Syria, Egypt, and the Holy Land ; and 
on his -eturn through Italy and Germany to 
England, was in 1801 presented by the bisliop 
of Carlisle to the rectory of Newcastlo-uj>on- 
Tyne. His works are — 1. “ Maured Allat- 
alet .femmaleddini Filii rogni-llardii, sen re- 
rum Egypticai urn Aniiales, ab anil. Cliristi P7l 
usque ad ann. 1453, Arab, et Lat.” 4to, 1792 ; 
2 " Spetimc ns of Arabic, Poetry,” 4to , and 3. 
“ Poems suggested by Scenes in Asia Minor. 
Syria, and Greece,” 'i'he latter wt.'k nas 
published alici his dcatli, \vi,K*li took j>lace m 
lt«04, being at the time engaged in siipeiin- 
tending an Arabic ed’tioii of the Bible. — Genu 
180L 

CARMER (.Toiix IlrxRy, Count de) grand 
chancellor of Prussia, distinguished as the 
principal author of the new I’russian code oi 
laws, which WAS puolished in 1784, ike. and 
was introduced in l79t. This enlightened 
statesman ditvd in 1801. — Kouv, Dirt, Hint. 

CARNFiADES, an •rn'iient Greek philoso- 
pher, founder of the third or new academy, was 
a native of Cyreiie in Africa, and is siipjioscd 
to have been bom in the third year of the 141st 
Olympiad. He studied first under Diogeiie» 
the stoic, hut subsequently attended the lec- 
tures of Egesiiius, who explained the doctnnes 
of Arcesilaus ; and succeeding liis ma.«»ter m the 
chair of the academy, he restored its reiiutation 
by softening the prevailing pyrrhoiiisin, and 
admitting practical probabilities. I’lie doc- 
trine of Carneades specifically was, that “ as 
the senses, the understanding, and the imagi- 
nation frequently deceive us, they cannot be 
the infallible judges of truth, but that from the 
impression made by the senses, we infer ap- 
1 pearances of truth, which, with resjiect to the 
[conduct of life, are a sufficient guide.” He 
I was a strenuous opposer of Chrysippus, and 
I attacked with great vigour the system of theo- 
logy of the stoics. He was an advocate of 
free-will against the fate of the same sect, and 
urged just the same dilficulties in reconciling 
divine prescience with the freedom of liuman 
actions, as have divided some contending sects 
of Christianity. One of the most distinguished 
events of his life was his being joined in an 
embassy to Rome with Diogenes tlie stoic, and 
Critolaus, the peripatetic, in order to gain the 
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mitigation of a fine levied by the llotnan senate 
t)u the Athenians. Tiiis extraordinary em- 
bassy was successful, and Canieailes so capti- 
vated the people by his elotjuence, that Cato 
the censor, fearful of its effect on the Roman 
youth, persuaded the senate to send the philo- 
bophera back to their schools without delay. 
J le died in the ninetieth year of Ins age, con- 
tinually complaining of tlie shortness of life, 
and lamenting that the banie nature which 
composed tlie human franie could dissolve it. 
Brueke.r. Hist, Phil, haiflf- 

CARNOr (L ]S’ ) a man of sci- 

ence, and distinguished actor in the French re- 
volution. He was a native of Burgundy, and 
while very young entered into the corps of en- 
gineers. He was considered by liis compa- 
nions as an eccentiic character; and at the 
commencement of the Revolution he was a 
knight of the order of St Louis, and was one 
of those ardent spirits who became deeply en- 
gaged m the important scenes which followed. 

I le was a deputy to the national convention, 
and became a member of the committee of 
public safety, in conjunction with Robespierre, 
liarrere, Coutlion, St Just, iiillaiid Varenues, 
and Coilot d’Heibois. His dislike to the no- 
bilitv, whitli he disjilayed on every occasion, 
involved liim in frequent dispute's w’lth Robes- 
pierre, who, towards the close of Ins life, fa- 
voured and protected many of the noliles. Car- 
not was industrious and i.im'ere, but unac- 
quainted with intrigue, anil ea.si]y deceived. 
In tlie committee of pulilic safety he had the 
direction of military affairs, his conduct of 
which olitained him great reputation. Buo- 
naparte however, according to count de Las 
Casus, declared that Carnot had no expeiience 
in war ; that his ideas on every part of the mi- 
litary art were erroneous, not excepting those 
relating to the att<ick and defence of a lortihed 
place, and tlie princiides of fortification, which 
had been the subject of his peculiar studies. 
He po.ssessed however a great deal of moral 
courage, and ou various occasions displayed a 
magnanimous and independent spirit. On the 
fall of Robespierre, wlien the convention or- 
dered that ail the members of the committee 
of public safety should be arrested, except 
Carnot, he insisted on sharing the fate of his 
colleagues, though lie had not taken part in 
their proceedings. On the establishment of 
the executive directory in 1795, he became 
one of the five members composing it. He 
continued in office till September 1797, when 
he was included with his fellow director, Bar- 
thelemy, and sixty-five deputies of the conven- 
tion, in the chaige of being concerned in a 
royalist conspiracy, and sentenced to deporta- 
tion. Buonaparte, on becoming first consul, 
recalled Carnot, and made him minister of the 
war department, which office he resigned after 
repeated quarrels with the ministers of finance, 
in w’hich, says Buonaparte, he was always in 
the wrong. When a member of the tribunate, 
he voted against the establishment of the im- 
perial government ; but his opposition was too 
unimportant to draw upon him the resentment 
of Napoleon. At a later period he was ap- 
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pointed chief inspector of reviews, and on hli 
retiring from the seivicc, the emperor gave 
him a pension of 20,000 francs. He lived in 
retirernent till after the disastrous Russian 
campaign, when he came forward to offer his 
services, and was entrusted with the defence 
of Antwerp, where lie behaved extremely well. 
On the return of Napoleon from Riba, Carnot 
was appointed minister of the interior, in which 
post he displayed that probity and sincerity 
which had previously distinguished his con- 
duct. In the month of June 1815 he w'as 
nominated one of tlie commission of the pro- 
visional government, when he in vain endea- 
voured to prevLMit the re-establisliment of the 
monarchy. He retired from France on the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, and died in voluntary 
exile in 1823. Tliougli Carnot repeatedly 
served under Buonaparte, and always with 
apparent fidelity, jet his princijiles were 
strictly repubiitao. He had been connected 
with some of the most infamous revolutionary 
tyrants, and concerned in some vioient mea- 
sures : in s[>ite of wdneh he liad acquired tlie 
rcbptctof all jiarties, and was generally esteem- 
ed ail honest man. Notwithstanding the de- 
precating observations of Buonaparte, for 
which it might not be difficult to account, Car- 
not was coniTuoiily supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with military tactics. As a matlie- 
matician his merits ai“e manifest from his pub- 
lications. These are — “ Reflexions sur la 
Metapliysique du Calcul Infinitesimal," 1797, 
8vo ; ** Ue la Correlation des Figures de Geo- 
metric," 1801, 8vo ; “La Geometiie de Po- 
sition," 1803, 4to; “IMemoire sur la Rela- 
tion qui exibte entre les Distances respectives 
de cinq Points quelconques pns dans I’Espace, 
suivi (Fun Kssai sur les Transversales," 1806, 
4to. He also wTote on the defence of fortified 
places ; a work condemned as useless by Buo- 
naparte. — Kdinbur^h Ann. Peg. Kditor. 

CARO ( Annibai.j ) an eminent Italian poet 
and man of letters, was boin in 1.507 of poor 
parents, at Citta Nova in the Marche of An- 
cona. In his youth he procured employment 
as a tutor in tlie family of Luigi Gaddi, who 
made him his secretary, and conferred on him 
some benefices. After the death o^addi, he 
w'as employed by Pico- Luigi Farnesdipwho em- 
ploj^ed him in various conlidential missions, 
and among others, in one to Charles V. 'Flie 
tragical death of his patron brought him into 
some danger, but he found refuge at Parma, 
and subsequently became the secretary of car- 
dinal Alexander Faniese, who euriihed him by 
various commaiideries and other ecclesiastical 
preferments, until his death in 1566. 'Jlie 
life of Caro, exclusive of his services to his 
patrons, was wdiolly employed in the cultiva- 
tion of elegant literature. In his youth he 
composed, in the Italian, some w'orks of the 
light and humorous kind, and exercised him- 
self in various translations from the Greek. He 
was also versed in medals, of which he made 
a fine collection, and in reference to which he 
wrote an extensive treatise that was never 
published. His Italian letters, especially tliose 
wTitten in tlie name of Alexander Faruese, 
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are models of ease and elegance in that kind 
of writing. Ills Italian jioetry, tliougli une* 
qual, also exhibits great merit ; and his son- 
nets and canzones were particularly admired ; 
and one of the latter produced a literary dis- 
pute, which exhibited so much rancour on both 
sides, and drew forth a libel of so virulent a I 
natuie from Caro, that his reputation as a man 
has seriously suffered by it. In his latter days 
he tianslated the Eneid into the Italian ian- j 
gunge, the latest edition of which is that of 
Pans, 2 vols. 8vo, 1765. His poems were 
printed at Venice, 1.584, 4to, and his letters 
at Padua, 1749, 3 vols. 8vo, and 176.5, 6 vols. 
12mo. He died m 1616. — Tiraboichi, Aouv. 
Dirt. I list, 

CARPENTER (Natiiamfl) a dean of the 
church of Ireland, was born in Dcvoiibhire in 
1 688. 1 le was educated at t)xford, and taking 

orders, accompanied aichbisho]) Ubher to Ire- 
land as bis chaplain, and obtained several 
preferments. Uis works arc — “ Philosophia 
libera,’* 1621, being an attack on the Ansto- 
telean philosophy ; “Geography,” 162*5, 4to; 
“ Achitophel, or the Picture of a Wicked 
Politician,” 8vo, 1625 ; “ Chorazin and Reth- 
saida’s Woe and Warning,” 4to. He also 
wrote a treatise on ojitics. He died in I6i>*». 
— Vnnce\ WoHh les, 

CARPEA'J’ER (RicHAiin) a divine of the 
seventeenth century. He was educated at 
Eton, and elected to King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1622. Quitting England, he be- 
came a con vet to the church of Rome, in 
which he took orders. He also became a Re- 
nadictine, and w^as sent to England as a mis- 
sionary, wdicn he recanted, and obtained a vi- 
carage in Sussex. On the Rebellion, returning 
to Paris, he once more declared himself a ca- 
tholic, and at the Restoration again settled him- 
self as a zealous protestant at Aylesbury in 
Ruckiiighamshire. 'I'his curious ecclesiastic j 
published a sermon in defence of astrology, 
and favoured the wmld by prefixing tliereto a 
portrait of himself. He also wrote a work call- 
e<l “ Experience, History, and Divinity,*’ in 
four books, 8vo. The following curious pas- 
sage, in Ills list of errata, will remmd the 
reader of some passages quoted by Cervantes, 
from the.Spanish romances : “ I humbly desire 
all clean-hearted and right-spinted people 
which shall reade this book, (which, because 
the press was op-pmsed, seems to have been 
Bup-preusd, wlien it was by little and little im- 
pressed, but now at last truly pressed through 
tlie press into publick,) to correct the fol- 
lowing errata.” This mountebank also wrote 
a comedy, called “Ulie Pragmatical .Jesuit,” 
and changed his religion once more, dying a 
catholic at last. — Biog. Brit, Granger, Biog, 
Dram, 

CARPENTER (Pfter) a French antiquary, 
w’as born at Charleville in 1697. He entered 
early into the congregation of St Maur, but 
1 eing subsequently presented to a rich bene- 
fice by the abbe de Pomponne, entered into 
that of Cluni, and became prior of Doncheri. 
He died in 1767. He is partly author of the 
edition of the glossary of Du Gauge, 6 vols, j 
Rioo. Di( I. — No. XW'll. 


folio, and entirely of the supplement, in 4 vols. 
folio, 1766. He also compiled “ Alphabetum 
Tironianura,” folio, 1747 Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

CARPI (Ugo da) a painter and engraver, 
flourished in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He is generally considered as the 
inventor of that species of engraving denomi- 
nated chiar-oscuro, which was afterwards car- 
ried to such perfection by Balthasar Peruzzi. 
Carpi (Girolamo da) another jiainter of 
the sixteenth century, a native of Ferrara, 
painted many pictures for the churches there 
and at Bologna. He w'as a great admirer of 
Correggio and Parmegiano, whose works he 
cojiied wdtli great success. He died in 1556, 
— Strutt. Pilkington, 

CARPINI (JoHv DE Plaxo) a Minorite or 
Dominican friar, whow'as sent with six others, 
in 1245, on an embassy from pojie Innocent IV 
to the descendants of Jcnghiz Khan, who, 
wuth numerous armies of mogul Tartars, w'ere 
then about to enter Europe hy two different 
routes, carrying every thing before them. The 
design of this mission w’as to convert the mo- 
guls to (’hnstianity, or if that part of the 
scheme proved impracticable to divert the 
threatened invasion by directing their arras 
against the 'links and Saracens. From the 
travels of Carpini, and those of W'llliam Ruys- 
broek or Rubruquis, a Brabantine Minorite, 
sent ambassador to Mangii Khaii, in 1251, by 
Louis IX of France, the nations of W’estern 
Europe obtained the first faint traces of au- 
thentic information relative to the state of 
I’ersia, Tartary, &c. — Forstei'*s llislory of 
^overipsnwde in the North. 

CA RPOCIIA'IES, a Gnostic heresiarch of 
the second century, w'as a native of Alexandria. 
With respect to doctrine he held that Jesus 
Chnst was the son of Joseph and blary in the 
common course of nature, and only distinguish- 
ed from other men hy superior virtue and ele- 
vation of mind. In regard to morality, ha 
IS said to have lield that lusts and passions 
having been implanted in human nature by 
God himself, are not sinful, and are only ren- 
dered criminal by law^s and opinions. It is 
even asserted that he recommended a vicious 
course of life ; but as he acknowdedged tlie va- 
lidity of the moral law’s of the Gospel, the 
usual calumnies against heretic leaders may 
very naturally be suspected, as Dr Lardner 
has very ingeniously shown. Like most other 
sectaries, the Carpocratiaiis were accused of 
lewd practices in tlieir assemblies, the usual 
controversial imputation from the rise of Chris- 
tianity even to comparatively modem times. — 
Moreri. Mosheim, 

CARR (Sir John) an attorney in Dorset- 
shire, wlio distinguished himself as a tourist 
by several popular productions. After the 
peace of Am’ens he visited France, and on his 
return in 180.>, published '* The Stranger in 
France,* ’ 4to, the first and best of his works ; 
which was so w’ell received that he w’as in- 


duced to devote his time and talents to a suc- 
cession of similar publications, the titles of 
which are as follow—** A Tour round the Bal- 
tic,” 1805 ; ** The Stranger in Ireland,” 1806; 
2 E 
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A Tour through Holland down the Khine, 
&c.*’ 1807 ; “ A Tour through Scotland,” 
1809> 'I'he traveller’a visit to Irelatul was 
productive both of honour and disadvantage to 
him, for he was knighted by the lord lieuten- 
ant, and ridiculed in a very witty publication 
entitled ** My Pocket Hook, or Hints for a 
Ryghte Merrie and Conccitede Tour,” to be 
called “ 7'he Stranger in Ireland.” 7’his 
jeu-d’esprit became the subject of a pros*ecu- 
tion for libel, in which the knight errant w^as 
unsuccessful. Sir J. Carr also was the au- 
tlior of a small volume of “ Poems,” — 
Oiiginal. 

CAKRA (John Lewis) a man of letters, 
who took part in the affairs of the French Re- 
volution. He was born in 174;>, and early in 
life went to Moldavia, where lie became secre- 
tary to the 1 lospodar or jirince of the country. 
Returning home he established a jicnodical 
work entitled Les Aniiales Politiipies et Lit- 
t^raires and lie w^as apjiointed one of the 
keepers of tlie National Library by tlie con- 
vention of wdiich he w»as a mcmlier. He 
joined the party of lirissot, and became in- 
volved in the fall of that political leader, with 
whom he suffered the sentence of decajiitation 
by tlie guillotine in October, 1793. Carra was 
the author of several literary productions, the 
most remarkable of which is an essay on aerial 
navigation, in which he professes to give di- 
rections for guiding air-balloons. — Nouv, Diet, 
Hist. 

CARRANZA (Bahtholomfw) a Domini- 
can, was bom at Miranda in Navarre in 1504, 
and distinguished himself at tlie council of 
Trent, where he composed a treatise on the 
residence of bishops. On the marriage of 
Philip II with queen Mary, he accompanied 
that monarch to Lngland, where he laboured 
with great zeal to restore the catholic reli- 
gion, and pleased Philip so much that lie ap- 
pointed him archbishop of Toledo. In 1559 
he fell under a suspicion of heresy, and w'as 
imprisoned at Rome by the inquisition for ten 
years, at the end of which time he was re- 
leased, there being no proof of tlie charge. 
It had however been suspected that some free 
opinions of Charles V, discovered in his re- 
tirement, w’ere attributable to Caranza, and 
he W'as therefore forced to abjure the er- 
rors imputed to him, and was confined to a 
monastery, where he died the same year | 
1576. His works are — “ A summary of the 
Councils,” 4to, much valued ; “ A 'Ireatise 

on the Residence of Bishops and a cate- 
chism in Spanish, censured by the Inquisition 
in Spain, but justified at the council of Trent 
in 1563. — Mover i, Nouv, Dirt, Hist, 

CARRE (Lewis) an eminent matliemati- 
cian, who was the son of a farmer in tlie pro- 
vince of Brie in Prance. He was intended for 
the priestliood ; but after three years’ study at 
Paris, on his refusal to take orders, his father 
wi^idrew his allowance, and he was obliged to 
leave the university. He then became ama- 
nuensis to father Malebranche, whose philoso- 
phical notions he adopted. He continued in 
tliis situation seven years, and then commenced 
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teacher of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Ills pupils were chiefly females ; and he was 
very successful in his new occupation. In 1695 
i he was chosen an 616ve of the Academy of Sci- 
i ence ; and he soon after became an associate, 
and at length one of the pensioners. This post 
afforded him a competence, and enabled him 
to apply his whole time to study. He directed 
his attention chiefly to mechanics, especially 
that branch of it which relates to musical 
sounds, the structure of instruments, &c. Ill 
health interrupted his scientific enquiries, and 
aftf‘r six years’ suffering he died in 171 1 , at the 
age of forty - seven. He published the first com- 
plete work on what mathematicians term the 
Integral Calculus, under the title of “ A Me- 
thod of Measuring Surfaces and Solids, and 
finding their Centres of Gravity, Percussion, 
and Oscillation and he was the author of 
many important papers in the Memoirs of tlie 
Academy of Sciences. — Martins Biog, Philos, 
Aikius 0, Btog. 

CARRENNO DE MIRANDA (Don 
Ju A <) a Spanish painter, was born at Abiles 
in Asturias in 1614. He was patronised by 
Philip IV, who employed him in some import- 
ant fresco works in his palaces. He was also 
a distinguished portrait jiainter. 1 Iis colouring 
is pt*rhaps superior to any painter of his country 
except Murillo. He was continued jiainter to 
the court under Charles IT, and died in 1685. 
— Near. Dirt, Hist, 

CARRIERA (Rosami\) an eminent pain- 
tress, was bom at Chiozza in 1675, and show- 
mg early a taste for the art, was placed under 
an oil painter, but afterwards practised crayon - 
painung, in which she excelled. Her minia- 
tures are also much praised by Orlaudi. Her 
incessant ajijihcation deprived her of sight 
some years before lier death, whicli took place 
in 1757 at Venice. — D' ArgenvilLe, Pies de 
Pei litres, 

CARSTARES (William) a Scotch divine 
of great political eminence, was bom in 1 649, 
at Cathcart near Glasgow, where his father 
was minister. He w’as educated in a family 
where the Latin language alone was spoken, 
and hence ac(]uired a fluency in that tongue 
which he always preser^'ed. He pursued his 
studies at the university of Edinburgh, whence 
he was removed to that of Utrecht, chiefly 
with a view to remove him from tlie political 
contests w’hich then distracted Scotland. 
Carrying with him a letter of recommendation 
to the prince of Orange’s pliysician, he was 
finally introduced to the jirince himself; who 
finding him well acquainted with Scotch affairs, 
and fnendiy to civil and religious liberty, in- 
trusted him with all his views in regard to 
Britain. He however returned to Scotland, 
with the view of entering the ministry ; but 
s^ck with the discouragement which the 
divines of tlie low party received, he, after re- 
ceiving a licence to preach, resolved to return 
to Holland. As he was to pass through Lon- 
don, he was employed by Argyle and liispar^ 
to treat with the English exclusionists. Ha 
had in consequence various conferences with 
that body, whicli terminated in his being privy 
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to the circumstanceB of tlie rye-house plot. 
On the discoTery of that conspiracy, he was 
apprehended and frequently examined; but 
wMle he avowed the utmost abhorrence of any 
attempt on the life of the king or duke of 
York, he refused to give further information, 
and was sent down to Scotland to be tried. 
After a rigorous confinement in irons, he was 
subjected to tlie torture, in order to extort a 
confession ; and endured this trial with great 
firmness, but being afterwards deluded with 
the hopes of a full pardon, and assured that 
his answers should never be made evidence 
against any one, he submitted to make a judi- 
cial declaration. The privy-council immedi- 
ately published a statement, wliich he declared 
to be a false and mutilated account of his con- 
fession, and at once violated their engagement, 
by producing his evidence in court against 
his friend, Mr Baillie of Jervis wood. This 
treachery and its consequences afflicted him to 
a degree that life became scarcely supportable, 
and being released he returned to Holland, 
and was received by the prince of Orange as a 
sufferer in his cause, 'fhe prince made him 
one of his own chaplains, and procured his 
election to tlie office of minister at the Enghsh 
congregation at Leyden. lie accompanied tlie 
prince in his expedition, and also remained 
near his person until the settlement of the 
crown. His advice in regard to Scotch 
affairs was almost uniformly taken ; he was 
appointed their majesties* chaplain for that 
country, >vith all the emoluments of the I 
chapel royal ; and tlio king always re- 
quired him about his person, both at home 
and abroad. During this reign he was the 
chief agent between the church of Scotland 
and the court ; and was very instrumental in 
tlie establishment of the Presbytery, to which 
William w^as averse. When, in 1095, an act 
was passed by the Scottish parliament to oblige 
all who held offices, either civil or military, to 
take an oath to the king, de jure as well as de 
factOf Carfctarcs, by his urgent representation 
to William, convinced him of the danger of 
tlie measures, and produced its removal. In 
short, during the whole of this reign, he may 
be regarded as the government agent for Scot- 
land ; and although without a public character, 
he was looked upon in that country as a species 
of viceroy. On the death of William he was no 
longer employed on public business, but Anne 
continued him her chaplain-royal, and made 
him principal of tlie university of Edinbu^h. 
The greatness of his capacity much distinguish- 
ed him in tliis situation, and he was four 
times chosen moderator of the general assembly. 
When the union of the two kingdoms was 
agitated, he took a decided part in its favour, 
and warmly promoted tlie successes of the 
house of Hanover, who continued him in his 
post of royal chaplain. He did not long sur- 
vive tliis event, dying in 1715, at the age of 
sixty-six. The memory of Carstaies is for 
the most part revered by his countrymen as 
that of an enlightened patriot ; and few men of 
active power and influence have steered be- 
tween parties more beneficially and ably. { 
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His charity was also unbounded, and he always 
treated the episcopal clergy who lost their 
livmgs, with singular tenderness and humanity. 
He not only reUeved them and tlieir families, 
but contrived secretly to assist such of them as 
would not knowingly have received any favour 
from his hands. A life of him was published 
by Dr M'Cormic, and, prefixed to which is a 
collection of state papers and letters, ad- 
dressed to him during the reign of William, 
in one volume, 4to. — Life by M*Cormic, Bioir, 
Brit. 

CARTE (Samuel) an English divine and 
antiquary, was the son of a clothier of Co- 
I ventry, where he was born in 1652 or 1653. 
He received his academical education at ]\Iag- 
dalen college, Oxford, and after receiving 
orders, obtained several preferments ; among 
which were a prebend in tlie cathedral of 
Litchfield, the rectory Eastwell in Leices- 
tershire, and tlie vicarage of St. JMartin in 
Leicester. He died in April 1740, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. He published 
two sermons, and “ Tabula Chronologica Ar- 
chiepiscopatuum et Episcopatiium in Anglia et 
Wallia, Ortus, Divisioneset Translationcs, &c.** 
folio, and he also gave tlie account of Leices- 
ter, which appears in the Bibl. Top. Britan- 
mca. — Bril, NichoL's hije of Bowyer, 

CARl’E (Thomas) an English historian, 
was the son of the subject of the preceding 
article, and born at Dunmoor, W'arwicksliire, 
in 1686. He W’as admitted at University 
college, Oxford, in 1 698, and was afterwards 
incorporated at Cambridge, wliere he took his 
degiee of M A, in 1706. Entering into or lers 
he became reader at the abbey church at Bath ; 
where a sermon which he preached on tlie 30th 
January 1714, produced a controversy between 
him and Mr, afterwards Dr Chandler, on the 
subject of the Irish massacre, that led to the 
first publication of Mr Carte, entitled “ I’he 
Irish Massacre set in a true Light,*’ &c. On 
tlie accession of George J. his principals not 
allowing him to take the oaths to the bouse of 
Hanover, he assumed the lay habit. Incur- 
ring suspicions duniig the rebellion of 1715, a 
warrant was issued for his apprehension, 
which he eluded by concealment in tlie house 
of a clergyman at Coleslul. He subsequently 
acted as -secretary to bishop Atterbury ; and 
as it was supposed that he deeply shared 
in the conspiracy imputed to that intriguing 
prelate, he was charged with high treason, 
and a reward of 1,000/. was offered for his 
apprehension. He was again successful in 
making his escape ; and reaching France, he 
resided there several years under the name of 
Philips. Having obtamed several introductions 
to persons of influence and learning, he ob- 
tained free access to the principal libraries, and 
employed himself in collecting materials for 
an English edition of the Histoiy of Thuanus. 
For tliis collection he obtained a considerable 
sum from Dr Mead, and it was employed in 
Buckley's splendid edition of that work in 
1733. At length, queen Carolmr. the liberal 
patroness of literary merit of every party, pro- 
euwd leave for liis unmolested return to Eiig- 
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land, lie soon after engaged in his important 
work, “The Life of James Duke of Ormond,” 
winch he published in 3 vols. folio, in 1735-6. 
'I’his is a valuable collection of matter relative 
to the history of those times, and it has 
proved very serviceable to Dr Leland and 
other writers on Irish affairs ; hut of course it 
exhibits that attachment to arbitrary principles 
and lofty notions of the royal prerogatii’e, by 
which its author was so much disliiigui&hed. 
This work gained him great reputaUon, cspe- | 
cially with tlie Tory party, and led him to 
meditate the construction of a general history 
of KngJand, as a countcrijalance to the ten- 
dency of that of Kaj)!!! de 'I'lioyras, which the 
side espoused by him charged with error and 
partiality. Accordingly, m 1738, he sent out 
proposals for such an undertaking, and ob- 
tained subscriptions, or the promise of them, to 
the amount of 600/. lie began his researches 
through the lihraiies of Cambridge, and the 
collection of sir .lohn Ilinde Cotton ; but in 
1744 he was arrested under a suspenwon of 
the Habeas Corims Act, and examined on 
a suspicion of being employed by the Pre - 1 
tender. Nothing however appearing against 
him he was discharged ; and so far was he 
from suffering in the way of eiicounigeiiiciit 
to his history, that a subscription from the 
city of London was voted by the common 
council. 1 he first volume, in folio, concluded 
with the death of king .lohn, and might have 
been very well received had not the authoi 
materially injured the credit of liiswoik, and 
his ow reputation as a man of sense, by the 
unnecessary insertion of a note containing the 
ridiculous story of the cure of one (Jlinr*to]»hcr 
Level, who went fiom Somersetshire to i*aris 
to be touched for the evil by the JVetender. 
'I’liis enormous piece of party credulity and 
absurdity, being intended to convey the no- 
tion of the inherent and indefeasible royally 
of the house of Stuart, produced an imme- 
diate neglect of his history, and the loss of the 
subscnption of the city of f^ondon. He never- 
theless proceeded with his work, and pub- 
lished two more volumes in 17 jO and 17.52; 
the fourth, which brought down tlie history to 
1664, not appearing until after lus death. I’he 
character of this work is deservedly very high 
for useful and elaborate research, for which 
ciualitics It lias risen in great esteem since the 
obligations of Hume to it have been rendered 
apparent. In point of style it is mean ; and 
the prejudices of the author, who was utterly 
destitute of the philosophical impartiality re- 
quisite as an historian, are every where con- 
spicuous : but its diligence and exactness with 
regard to facts, and the intimate know ledge 
displayed by its author of original authors, 
will always render it valuable. Mr Carte 
died at Caldecot-house, near Abingdon, in 
April 1754. His papeis fell into the hands 
of his widow, wdio left them to her second 
husband Mr Jemigan, during liis life, and af- 
terwards to the Bodleian library, which ob- 
tained them for a valuable consideration from 
that gentleman in 1778. So much were thought 
of them, that Mr Jeruigau obtained 200/, for 
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leave to consult them from lord Hardw'ick, and 
300/. for a similar purpose, from Mr Maepher- 
son. Besides the important vvorks already 
mentioned, Mr Carte published — 1. “ Original 
]..etter8 and Papers on the Affairs of Kngland,” 
2 vols. 8vo.; “ Catalogue des Holies Gascons, 
Normans, ei Francois conserves, dans les ar- 
chives de la Tour de I.,ondres,” 2 vols. folio ; 
“ History of the llevolution of Portugal,” 8vo. ; 
“ Advice from a Mother to her Son,” trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Lambert; 
“ Ileasons addressed to Parliament for render- 
ing more effectual an Act of Queen Anne in 
relation to (Copyright.” He also wrote a pajier 
recommending the establishment of a public 
libiary at the Mansion-house, Mr Carte W'as 
a man of indefatigable industry, cheeiful and 
entertaining in conversation , hut very slovt-iily 
and ungain in his appearance. He had two 
brothers, Samull and John, the foimcr was 
eminent as a solicitor in Clianc ry practice, 
and distinguished as an antiquary ; he was the 
editor of Jirewstei’s Collet tanca Lcclesias- 
tica,” and died in 1760. .Idiin w’as a divine 
of such singulai absence of mind, that he for- 
got to meet his intended bride on the day ap- 
point<‘d for his marriage, and lost a wife by tlie 
omission. I le died in J 7.'>.5. — NtcftoU'a Life of 
lioH'uer, liiog. Bnt, 

C.VlvTLIl ( Ki,i/\iii7ii) an English lady of 
great learning and acqiuiement , W'as the daugh- 
ter of ])i i\icholas Caiter, a clergyman in 
Kent, aiul was born in 17 17. She was edii- 
tated by her father, and soon l)(‘came mistress 
of Latin, Cireek, Fieiith, and Geniun ; to 
which she afterweirds added Italian, S])anish, 
Poituguese, Hebrew, and even Araliic. Se- 
veral of her poetical altt>m]>ts apjieared in the 
(icntleman’s magazine before she attained her 
seventeenth jear, and these procured her 
much celebrity. In 17;>9 slie tianslated the 
ciitique of Crousaz on I*oj>e’b ]'&siiy on Man, 
and in the same year gave a translation of 
AJgarotti’s explanation of Newton’s pliiloso- 
phy for ladies, w hich extended her acquaint- 
ance among the literati of her own country, and 
gained her the comniendations of the learned 
Barratier, In 1749 she commenced her tians- 
lation of Epictetus, wdiich was sent in sheets, 
as finished, to her friend Miss Jalliot, w’ho eai- 
iiestly pressed its continucinco, w’hicli was fur- 
ther urged by archbishop Seeker, to w hom her 
friend showed it. In 1764 lord Bath died ; 
in 1768 she had an additional loss in the 
death of her n vered friend and patron the 
archbishop Seeker ; and two years aftf*r she 
sustained a still heavier affliction in the loss of 
her friend Miss Talbot. In 1791 Mrs Carter 
had an interview witli queen Charlotte, by the 
queen’s owm desire, ancl during the remainder 
of her life occasionally received visits from 
different members of the royal family, wlio 
paid lier jiarticular attention. She died in 
J806 in the eighty -ninth year of her age, and 
lies interred in the burying-ground of Gios- 
venor chapel. The year following her death 
were published her memoirs, and a new edi- 
tion of her poems, by the Rev. Montague Pen- 
nington, her nephew and executor, and subse- 
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quently her conespondence ^ith Mibb Talbot, 
n 2 vols. 4to ; and letters to Mrs Montague 
and Mrs Vesey, 4 vols. 8vo, all which are 
much esteemed. — Memoirs by Rev. M, Pen- 
nington. 

CARTER (JoH an antiquary, draughts- 
man, and architect of considerable eminence, 
lie was a native of London, and brought up to 
the employment of a builder. Without any 
advantages of education, he attained a compe 
tent acquaintance with tlie princijilcs of archi- 
tecture by study and observation of existing 
structures, particularly those erected in the 
middle ages, of which he became an enthu- 
siastic admirer. His zeal for tlie preservation 
of the remains of antiquity induced him to ex- 
press himself with warmth in reprobation of 
modem lejiairs and intended imj.rovements of 
ancient buildings ; on which topic he wrote a 
series of papers under the signature of “An 
Architect,” published in the Gentleman^s ma- 
gazine. He designed and engraved the plates 
for a work entitled “ Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture and Painting in England,” 2 vols. 
folio ; for specimens, chronologically arranged, 
of the “ Ancient Architecture of England,” 
folio, left incomplete ; and “ Views in Eng- 
land,” 7 vols. l‘Jmo. He was also employed 
as a draughtsman by the AntKjuaiian Society, 
of which he was a member ; and he executed 
many architectural views, plans, Ac. for Sir 
Richard C. Hoare. He possessed much piac- 
tical knowledge as an antiquary, and his o])i- 
nions, so far as they are immediately founded 
on it, arc entitled to respect ; but his theo- 
retical speculations deserve little notice. His 
personal conduct and manners were somewhat 
eccentric, but his private character was fair 
and honourable, and he was esteemed by his 
friends and employers. He died September 8, 
1817, in the seventieth year of his age, ami 
was interred in the chuich-yaid of Hampstead. 
— Private Intormatwn, 

CARTERET (John) earl of Granville, an 
eminent I hi glish statesman, bom in loPO, was 
the eldest son of Geoige lord (^’arteret, whose 
death jmt him in possession of that title be- 
fore he was five years old. He was educated 
at AVestminsler school and Christchurch col- 
lege, Oxford, where he highly distinguished him- 
self by his classical attainments. He was in- 
troduced into the house of Peers in 1711, and 
immediately distinguished himself by zeal for 
the Hanoverian succession, which acquired him 
the notice of George 1, by whom he was raised 
successively to various jiosts of honour. In 
171 P he was sent ambassador to Sweden, and 
mediated the peace between that country and 
Denmark. In 17Sil he succeeded Graggs as 
secretary of state, and proved a most able sup- 
port to the administration by his forcible and 
eloquent oratory in parliament. In 172.‘> he 
accompanied the king to Hanover, and on his 
return was ajiiiointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, which kingdom was at that time in a state | 
of great discontent, not a little increased by 
the famous Diajiier’s letters of Swift. The 
dean, who esteemed lord Carteret for his man- 
ners and learning, expostulated with him for 
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hiB persecution of the printer of those letters* 
The lord lieutenan* ingeniously replied by a 
quotation from Virgil : (“ Regni novitas me 
taha cogit moliri.”) After an administration 
which, upon the whole, was not unpopular, he 
returned to England in 1726 ; and on the acces- 
sion of George II in 1727, was again appoint- 
ed to the viceroyally of Ireland, where he 
conducted aflairs until 1730, with gieat suc- 
cess, conciliating parties, and producing much 
comparative harmony, by his abilities and so- 
cial talents, in whicb he was much aided by 
the countenance and humour of Suift. On his 
retiini to England however, he became a vio- 
lent oiqioncnt to sir Kobeit Walpole , and it 
was lord Carteret w’ho, in 17 H , made the fa- 
mous motion foi an address to remove him 
from the king’s presence and councils, exerting 
all his great elotpience on the occasion. In 
1742, when that dismissal was effected, he 
became secretary of state, and in that capacity 
supported measures very similar to those which 
he had censured in Valpole. In 1744, on the 
deatli of his mother, he succeeded to the ti- 
tles of viscount Carteret and earl of Granville, 
and in a few weeks resigned Ins seals as secre- 
tary of state, unable to resist the patriotic 
paity and the l*t4hams whom he had pre- 
viously foisaken. It is unneces**?^)' to t Jlow 
him in the suhsc'quent changes in a life of 
struggling and vacillating statesinanshiji. It 
is sufiicieiit to jeniaik, that although obliged 
to yield occasionally to stronger inteiests, he 
never lost tlie favour of the house of Hano- 
vei ; and at last died president ol the council 
in I7t).‘>, in the seventy-third yeai of his age. 
The natnial talents and aetjum ments of this 
nobleman appear to have been eminently cal- 
culated for the sphere in winch he moved. 
His genius w’as lott\ and ieitile, and his self- 
confidence equal to it , it having been said of 
him that he “ never doubted.” Ilew’aa am- 
bitious and fond of sw’ay, but neither mei- 
cenary nor vindictive, and his own gieat 
literary attainments made him an ciicourager 
of learning in others. He was in particu- 
lar the patron of Dr laylor, so celebrated for 
his acquirements in the Gieek language, as 
also of the still more famous Dr Bentley. In 
social life he was pleasant, good humoured, 
fiank, and eimu/s, quahliesof no small utility 
in a certiiiii canvassing line of statesmanship. 
It will not add to this nobleman’s character in 
these days, to understand that he was a de- 
cided enemy to the ditlusion of education, and 
that he deemed ignorance the best foundation 
of obedience. — iiwg. BnU Core's Life uf 
Walpole. 

CAITI’ES. See Dfs Caktis. 

CAR'rWRIGHT (Fiiomas) an eminent 
puritan divine, w'as born in Hertfordshire in 
1535, and was admitted of St .lohn’s college, 
Cambridge, in 155U, of wliicli he became fel- 
low in 1560. He was afterwaids removed to 
Trinity college in the same university, of 
wdiich he became one of tlie eight senior 
fellow's. He much distinguished himself in 
the disputations held at Cambridge on the 
visit of queen Elizabeth in 1564 ; and in 1570 
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his reputaliou caused iiim to be appointed tlie 
lady Margaret professor of divinity. Such was 
bis popularity, tliat on his preaching at St 
Maiy's, it was necessary to take out the wln> 
dowB. The puritanical or presbyterian notion 
of church discipline at this period had made a 
considerable progress in the universities ; and 
being openly maintained by Cartwright in his 
lectures, archbisliop Grindall and Dr Whitgift 
sent complaints of him to sir William Cecil, 
chancellor of the university, requesting that he 
might be silenced. Cecil would have treated 
him with lenity, but being cited before the | 
vice-chancellor, his answers gave so little sa- 1 
tisfaction, that he was suspended from ]ectur> | 
ing, and refused his doctor’s degree. When 
Whitgift became vice-chancellor he was treat- 
ed ndth still greater severity, and deprived 
successively of his professorship and fellow- 
ship ; tlie latter, on the pretence that he had 
forfeited it by not entering into priest’s orders 
in due time. Being thus driven from Cambridge, 
which step on account of liis popularity, seemed 
determined upon at all risks, he went abroad, | 
and visited several of tlie foreign universities, 
and inspired a high respect for his talents and 
learning. After officiating for two years as mi- 
nister to the English merchants resident at 
Antwerp and Middleburgh, be returned to 
England ; and tlie contests between the epis- 
copalians becoming now more violent, he ven- 
tured a second ** Admonition to Parliament,” 
although Messrs Field and Wilcox, the authors 
of the first, weie in prison for tlie same. This 
boldness involved him in a controversy with 
Whitgift, which would have ended in imprison- 
ment had he not again quitted the kingdom. 
After remaining five years more abroad, dur- 
ing wliich time he officiated as chaplain to 
various English factories, he was in 1580 of- 
fered, by king James VI, the professorship of 
St Andrew’s, which he declined. Returning 
to England, he was thrown into prison, but 
obtained his liberty through the influence of 
lord Burleigh, who appointed him minister and 
chaplain to a hospitsil of his foundation at 
Warwick. In 1583 he was engaged by se- 
veral divines and persons of influence to write 
against the Khemish translation of the new 
Testament ; but after he had begun die work 
Whitgift forbade him to proceed in it. He 
notwithstanding persevered, and brouglit it 
nearly to a compledon, although his labours 
were not printed until some years after his 
death. Some new complaints being issued 
against liim by Aylmer, bishop of London, he 
was in 1585 recommitted to prison ; and a se- 
cond time devoted, by the same prelate, to a 
rigorous confinement in the Fleet prison, in 
1591 » for refusing the oath of subscrip- 
tion. He regained his liberty die next year, 
and being restored to his hospital at War- 
wick, was permitted to preach, by a species 
of connivance on the part of archbishop Whit- 
gift, between whom and Cartwright a great 
relaxation of mutual ill-will became observable. 
It is said, indeed, that Cartwright began to 
see things in a point of view more favourable 
to episcopacy ; but whether or not, he softened 
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materially in his opposition. He died in 160.1, 
in hiB sixty-eighth year. The private character 
of this divine was sincere, disinterested, and 
charitable, and it is acknowledged that he was 
treated inith great severity. It must however 
be recollected, diat it was at a time when 
op{>osing principles were in a state of violent 
conflict, and that toleration formed no part of 
die doctrine on either side. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote — ** Commentaria 
Practica in totam Historiam Evangelicum,” 
4to, 1638 ; ** Commentaria Succiucti et Di- 
lucidi in Proverbia Salomonis,” 4to, 1638 ; 
“ Metajihrasis and HomilisB in librum Salo- 
monis qui inscribitur Ecclesiastes,” 4to, 1647 ; 
“ A Directory of Church Government,” 4to, 
1644 ; and “ A Body of Divinity,” 4to, 1616. 
Bioff, Brit, 

CARTWRIGHT (Wilmam) an English 
poet and divine, was bom near 'J'ewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire, in 1611. His father, after 
spending a good estate, kept an inn at Ciren- 
cester, at the free-scbool of which town his 
son w'as educated until removed to Westmm- 
ster, and in due time to Christchurch college, 
Oxford. Taking orders he became, in die lan- 
guage of Anthony Wood, a most florid and 
seraphical preacher,” in the university, and 
was also appointed metaphysical reader. In 
1 642 he was made successor to the church of 
Salisbury ; and in the same yeai* became one of 
the council of war or delegacy at Oxford, for 
providing the troops sent by die king to 
protect the colleges. For this last service he 
was imprisoned by the parliamentary forces, 
but quickly released. Lloyd asserts that he 
studied sixteen hours a day, relieving his se- 
verer pursuits by the cultivation of poetry. 
Hb career w’as however suddenly closed in 
J643 by a malignant fever, wdiich the war had 
introduced into Oxford, being then in his thirty- 
third year. King Charles, wlio was at the time 
m tliat city, wore black on the day of his fu- 
neral, and the regret for him was general. A 
handsome person, extensive learning, and die 
credit of exalted genius, rendered Cartwright 
m his day an object of universal admiration. 
His praises emjjloyed the most learned pens ; 
Fell, bishop of Oxford, said that he was 
** all that man could arrive at and Ben Jon- 
son exclaimed, “ my son Cartwright w-rites 
all like a man.” To support this commenda- 
tion, posterity will only find a volume, contain- 
ing four plays and a few miscellaneous poems, 
prefaced by about fifty copies of commendatory 
verses from the wits of the universities. I'licBe 
pieces are not without merit of the kind 
which distinguishes the artificially learned 
school of English poetry, but certainly will not 
sustain the contemporary eulogium appended 
to diem. Carhvright was also the author of 
some Greek and Latin poems, and a Passion 
Sermon.” — Biog, Brit. 

CARTWRIGHT (John) an English gen- 
deman, distinguished for his exertions in the 
cause of political reformation. He was the third 
son of William Cartwriglit, esq. of Marnham 
in Notts. He was designed for die agricultural 
profession, but liis ardent temper led him to 
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prefer fhe life of a soldier ; and it is said that 
when a mere youth he eloped from his father's 
house, intending to enlist in the service of the 
famous king of Prussia. Some years after he 
entered into the navy, and he was present at 
tlie taking of Cherbourg, and in the battle 
between Sir Edward Hawke and the French 
admiral Conflans m 1759. It does not appear 
how long he continued in the sea service, but 
he had left it previous to the year 1774, when 
he attracted notice by professing himself the 
advocate for the freedom of tlie Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies, which caused a rupture between 
him and his friend lord Howe. He pubhshed 
in 1775 a trac:t entitled ** American Inde- 
pendence the Glory and Interest of Great Bri- 
tain.” About the same time he obtained a 
major’s commission in the Nottingham militia, 
which he held for seventeen years, when he 
was superseded ; but the title of major was po- 
pularly attached to his name to the end of his 
life. In 1780 he joined Dr John Jebb and 
Granville Sharpe in forming the ** Society for 
Constitutional Information.” The French Re- 
volution gave him new occasion to publish his 
sentiments in favour of liberty, particularly in 
a pamphlet entitled “ The Commonwealth in 
Danger,” 1795. On the decease of his elder 
brother, captain Cartwright, tlie paternal es- 
tate of Mamham devolved to him, which he 
sold, and purchased, instead of it, Brotherlop, 
near Boston in Lincolnshire, 'riiere, by his 
judicious improvements and skill in agricul- 
ture, lie was enabled to repair some severe pe- 
cuniary losses. He afterwards resided several 
years at Enfield, whence in 1810 he removed 
to James-street, Westminster, which he left in 
1819 for Burton-crescent. To the latest pe- 
riod of his existence he interested himself 
warmly in plans for constitutional reformation ; 
and even those who most differed with Imn m 
opinion gave him credit for the purity of the 
motives by which he was actuated. After the 
unfortunate liot at Manchester, major Cart- 
wright attended a popular meeting at Bir- 
mingham, for the discussion of tliat affair, 
which subjected him to an indictment witli 
others for a conspiracy. He was tried at 
W arwick assi/es, and being found guilty, re- 
ceived sentence June 1, 1821, to pay a fine of 
100/. Ills great age and respectability of 
character doubtless prevented a severer 
award ; but such was his enthusiastic attach- 
ment to what he considered as a just cause, 
that he probably felt disappointed at tlie 
lenity which prevented him from becoming a 
martyr to principle. I’lie deatli of this pure 
and single -heiirted gentleman took place at bis 
house in Burton-crescent, September 23, 1824. 
Major CartwTight was interred m a vault be- 
longing to his family in the church-yard of 
Finchley, where a monument, witli the follow- 
ing ejutaph, has since been erected : — “In this 
church rest the mortal remains of J ohn Cart- 
wright, esq. who closed a life of unwtaried 
exertion for the liberty and w^elfare of tbe hu- 
man race, at Burton-crescent in London, Sep- 
tember 23, 1824, aged eighty-four years. The 
public integrity and uprightness of tliis friend 
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of mankind are well known. His unceasing 
benevolence and affectionate disposition, 
domestic and Christian virtues, can only be 
fully appreciated by his family, and by his af- 
flicted widow, who erects this inadequate tri- 
bute to his memory.” Major Cartwright waa 
the author of several political pamphlets and 
productions, all exhibitive of his sincerity and 
love of hberty, but not calculated, by tlieir dif- 
fuseness, and tbe evident want of literary fa- 
cility on the part of the author to become very 
popular. — Ann, Reg, 

CARTWRIGHT (Edmund) a younger bro- 
ther of the preceding, w'as educated for the 
church, in which he obtained considerable pre- 
ferment. His principal claim to notice depends 
on his poetical compositions, and his discove- 
ries m mechanics. A small volume of poems, 
which he published early in life, became very 
p 0 }>ular, especially a ballad called “ Arniyne 
and Elvira,” which has been admitted into 
some collections of poetry. In 1807 apjiearod 
his “ Letters an<l Jennets on interesting sub- 
jects, addressed to lord John Russell,” He 
also wrote some novels, and was for several 
years a principal contributor to the IMonthly 
Review. But he chiefly signalized himself by 
projects for tlie improvement of machinery. 
He took out a patent for the invention of a 
wea\*"'g machine, the benefit of which he lost 
owing to the burning of a *'ewly-erected manu- 
factory for the reception of five hundred lo ^ms; 
however, he obtained from Parliament a grant 
of 10,000/. as a reward for his discovery. Dr 
Cartwright also procured a patent for a me- 
thod of combing wool and making ropes ; and 
he was likewise the author of several improve- 
ments in agriculture, for which he w’as pre- 
sented with premiums by the Society for the 
encouragement of Arts, and Uic Board of 
Agriculture. He died at a very advanced age 
in 1824. — Ann. Reg, 

CARVER (Jonathan) celebrated as a 
traveller, was bom at Connecticut, North Ame- 
rica, in 1732, of which province his grand-fa- 
ther had been governor. He was brought up 
to the medical profession, which he quitted 
for a military life, and served reputably until 
the peace of 1763. On that event he formed 
the resolution to explore the interior of Ame- 
rica, and penetrate to tlie Pacific Ocean , in 
wliich object he failed, but proceeded furiher 
than any other European had previously done 
except father Hennepin. In 1769 he came 
over to Englrjnd, in the hope that government 
would reimburse him the exjiences of the ex- 
pedition ; but being disappointed was reduced 
to great distress. In 1778 he pubhshed 
“ Travels through the Interior parts of North 
America, in the years 1766, 1767, and 1768 
a work deemed peculiaily interesting. In the 
following years he published a “ Treatise on 
the Cultivation of the 'lobacco Plant,” and 
both of these works ought to have procured 
liim notice and Through the 

winter of 1779 he obtjuned an existence by 
acting as a cleik ui a lottery -ofiice j and died 
early in 1780 of a putrid fever, supervening 
on adysenteiy, supposed to have been pro- 
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duced by actual want. Thus died a man the most eminent men of the neighbouring uni- 
whose claims to encouragement seem noway, versities. Here it was that Chillingworth com- 
disputahle ; and, as usual, when too late, Iiis posed his famous work against popery ; and 
case attracted notice, and by the benevolent questions of morals, theology, and literature 
exertions of Dr Lettsom, a provision was made were discussed in a congenial circle wdth tlie 
for his widow and children, by a publication utmost freedom. I^rd Falkland himself was 
by subscription, of his ** I'ravels.** His case deeply read in works of controversy ; but in 
also made a salutary impression on the public him they produced only strictness of principle, 
mind, and strengthened by similar instances, and an as]>iration after perfection, without 
led to the institution of the “ Literary Fund.** debasing the man in the exaltation of thescho- 
— Dr Lettsom* s Account prejiied to ' Cower* s lar. In 1619 he joined the expedition against 
Travels, Gent, Mug, vols, 50 and 51, Scotland , and in 1640, his peerage being Scotch, 

CARUSO (Luigi) a Neapolitan composer, he was chosen member of the house of Com- 
bom in 17.il. In 1771 he brought out Ids mons for Newport in tlie Isle of Wight. In 
first opera, ** 11 Medico Magnifico,” at Flo- the first instance, like many of the most ho- 
rence, where it met with great success ; and in nourable characters of the day, he w’armly sup- 
1781 that of “ II Fanatico per la Musica,** at ported parliament, lie spoke 'with seventy 
Home, an opera wh ch has of late become against Finch and Strafford, and was so dis- 
very popular in this country. His “ Tempests,** gusted with the proceedings of Laud, that he 
“ Colombo,** and “ Maledico Confuso,**were concurred in the first bill for depnving the 
equally fortunate. He resided for some time bishops of a vote in tlic Lords. A strong at- 
in Germany, and afterwards accepted the si- tacliment, however, to established forms, and 
tuation of cliapel master atPalcrmo, where he some doubts of the ultimate fibjects of the 
died in the early of the present century, parliamentary leaders, caused him to retiact, 
— Biog. Diet, of Mus, and he afterwards strongly opposed the same 

CAllV (IJrNni) viscount Falkland, was measure. He still however kept at a distance 
the son of sir Edward Cary of Berkham.stead, from tlie court, but his liigh character rendered 
in the county of Hertford, master of the jewel it so great an object to gain him over to the 
office to queen Elizabeth and king .lames. He king's service, that at lengtii he was induced 
was educated at Exeter college, Oxford ; and to accept a seat in the council, and the office 
being introduced at court, ivas in 1 608 made of secretary of state. Like many other men 
one of the kmghts of the Hath, at the creation of speculative talents, lie ax)pears to have been 
of Henry prince of \\ ales, fie was in 1617 unfit for business, and possessed scruples very 
sworn comptroller of the king’s household, and unusual in statesmen, refusing either to em- 
created viscount Falkland. In 1622 he "was ploy spies, or to open suspected letters. He 
constituted lord deputy of Ireland, where he hoivever very decidedly embraced the party of 
remained until 1629, when he 'W’as recalled by the king, wdien hostilities commenced, and at- 
the influence of the catholic party, to w'hom tended liim at the battle of Kdgc*-lull, and the 
he was much opjiosed. He still, however, re- siege of Gloucester. A view however of the 
tained favour itli the king until his deatli in evils impending over the country, and very 
1633. Ilis published writings are — ** A His- probably a conviction of sinister objects on both 
toiy of that most unfortunate Prince, Edward sides, actually broke his spiiits. He would 
II,” folio and 8vo ; “ Letter to .Tames I ;** frequently sit abstracted among his fnends, and 
“ Epitaph on the Countess of Huntingdon;'* sighing deeply, exclaim “ peace, peace !’* and 
and Letters to the Duke of Huckingham.** — exhibit every sign of grief and anxiety. His 
Biog, Brit, Walpole' sBoyal and Noble Authors, closing scene almost proves a determination to 
CARY (Lucius) viscount Falkland, one of die in battle, as lie volunteered Ids services 
those rare characters who serve as proverbial at the battle of Newbury, without a command, 
instances of social excellence. He was the and putting himself in tlie front rank of lord 
eldest son of tlie subject of the last article, Bpon’s regiment, fell from his horse by a 
and W’as horn about the year 1610. Being musket-sliot, and w’as fo'< .id the next d.ay dead 
carried young into Ireland, he leceived part of upon the field. Such was tlie fate of lord 
his education at 'Frinity college, Dublin, and Falkland at the age of thirty-four ; and wdiile 
part at St John’s college, Cambridge. His the universal praises which he has received, 
youth did not pass without irregularities, but are doubtless very much owdng to the elabo- 
they were suddenly closed by his marriage rate character drawn of him by his friend 
with a young lady of small fortune, whom he Clarendon, there can be no doubt of the strict 
passionately loved. This step so enraged his integrity of his character and intentions. As 
father, that no submission or generous devotion a man of active talent lie claims little admira- 
on his part could ever after lieal the breach, tion, and w’as evidently framed for that life of 
After passing some time abroad, he returned studious retirement and mental culture in whicli 
home and devoted himself to a life of retire- he so much delighted. One of his savings 
xnent and cultivation of polite literature. In indeed mark his taste and character : “ J jiity 
1633 the death of his father drew him to un]eamedgentlemenonarainyday.”LordFalk- 
court, and be was appointed one of tlie gen- land left behind him several published speeches 
tiemen of the bedchamber to Charles I, but and pamphlets on political and theological sub- 
still cliiefly resided at his seat at Burford, near jects, as also a few poems. His son and successor, 
Oxford, which he made a kind of academy of Henrv Lucius Cary, is said to have rendered 
lesriied men, being continually surrounded by himself respected both in the court and senate, 
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hat died young. Being reproached witli his 
youth when he entered the house of Commons, 
by a senator, who observed, that “ he looked 
as if he had not sown his ^dld oats “ Where 
should 1 sow them (he replied) but where 
tliere are geese enow to }>ick them up.’* He 
was author of a play called “ The Wedding 
Night.” — Bwg, Brit, Clarendons liisl, Wal- 
pole* s lioiial and Noble Authors. 

CARY (Robert) a learned chronologer 
was born atColclunton in Devonshire, in Ibl.'j. 
In 1 631 he went to Oxford, where he took his 
degrees, and in 1644 was created do< tor of 
laws. Some time after he travelled into 
France, the Low Countries, and other parts, 
and on his return was presented by the mar> 
quis of Hertford to the living of Portleraouth, 
near Kiugsbndge, in Devonshire. During the 
troubles he joined the Presbyterian party, but 
upon the restoration was one of the first to 
congratulate Charles II on his return, for 
which he was preferred to the archdeaconry of 
Exeter. Irom this he was ejected in 1664, 
when he retired to his rectory, where he died 
in 1688. He was the author of a work en- 
titled “ Palielogia Chronica ; a Chronological 
Account of Ancient lime, in three parts: 1. 
Didactical ; 2. Apodeictlcal ; 3. Canonical.” 
London, 1667, folio ; an account of winch is 
given ill the Philosophical 'riaiisactioiis, No. 1. 
cxxxii. — Bing, Bnt, Alhen, Oi, vol. ii. 

CARYL (John) a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, secretary to Mary, queen of James JI. 
He follow'ed the fortunes of his master, for 
which he was rewarded, first with knighthood, 
and afterwards with the honorary titles of earl 
Caryl and baron Dartford. I low long he con- 
tinued in that service is unknown, but he was 
in England in the reign of queen Anne, and 
was the intimate fnend of Pope. From some 
of his letters in the last edition of J*ope’s 
works, he appears to have been living in 1717, 
but the time of his deatli is uncertain. He 
was the author of two plays — 1. ** The Eng- 
lish Princess, or the Death of Richard IJJ,” 
1667, 4to , and “ Sir Solomon Single, or the 
cautious Coxcomb,” 1071, Uo. In 1700 he 
published the Psalms of David, translated 
from the Vulgate ; and some of his poems are 
in difterent miscellanies. — Nichol's Poents. 

CARYL (JosLiMi) an eminent noncon- 
formist divine, and author of the well-knomi 
commentary on Job, was born m i-,ondon in 
1602. He was for some time a commoner at 
Exeter college in Oxford, and preached se- 
veral years before the hon. society of l.incoln’s I 
Inn. In he was created one of the 

triers for the approbation of ministers, and 
was sent to attend Charles I at Holmsby- 
bouse ; he w'as also a commissioner in the 
treaty of the isle of Wight. In 16o0 he >vas 
sent into Scotland ndth Dr Owen to attend on 
Cromwell, and officiate as a minister. Soon 
after his ejectment, which took place in 1662, 
he collected a congregation in the neighbour- 
hood of London-bridge, to which he preached 
until his death, which happened in 1673. His 
above-mentioned “ Commentary on Job,” was 
first printed in 12 vols. 4to, and afterwards in 
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2 large folios. It is a work of learning, but it 
has suggested by its length many humorous 
allusions to the patience of the subject of it. 
He was also the author of some occasional ser- 
mons. — Calamif, Neal's Puritans. 

CASA (John de la) an Italian ecclesiastic, 
distinguished as a statesman and a man of 
learning. His family was noble and he was 
a native of Florence. After being educated 
there and at Bologna, he settled at Rome, and 
in 1538 he was ajipointed to the office of ilerk 
of the Apostolic (Chamber. He visitetl Flo- 
rence in 1540, and was admitted a me‘mber of 
the Florentine Academy. In 1544 he was 
raised to the archbishopric of Benevento, and 
tlie same year went as pope’s nuncio to Ve- 
nice, where he displayed his abilities as a di- 
plomatist. 1 fe lived in retireimmt dui in g the pon- 
tificate of Julius HI, hutw'as recalled to Rome 
by Paul IV, who made him secretary of state. 
He died in 1556, aged fifty-three. Thei\orks 
of de la Casa are reckoned among tiie purest 
specimens of Tuscan comjiosition. His serious 
poems are distinguished for their sublime and 
noble gravity ; bis lighter productions are ele- 
gant but licentious ; one in particular, entitled 
** Ije (’ripitolo del Fonno,” subjei ted him 
during his lifetime, to great and merited rebuke. 
Of all his works the Galateo, or the Art of Liv- 
ing m the Woild,” is the most celebrated. It 
is a prose dialogue, which tlie Abbe Deniiia 
says w’lll bear comparison with the Panenesis 
oflsociates, the Offices of Cirero, ortlu En- 
chiridion of Epictetus. — Aikin*s G. Buig. 
Tirulmchi, 

CASANOVA (Matk Antov'i) a modem 
Latin poet, called the jirince of Epigrammat- 
ists, He vs’as born at Rome, of a family ori- 
ginally from Como. He distinguislied h’mself 
as an mntatfir of Martial, and loaded with 
classical abuse jiope (^Jlemcnt VII, for which 
be was imprisoned and condemned to die, but 
afterwards was pardoned. His subsequent 
fate was very disastrous : on ilie taking of 
Rome by the imperialists, he w'as reduced to 
sucli di.slress as to be obliged to beg in the 
streets, and died of dl^case, probably occasion- 
ed by hunger, in 1527, lie WTote epigrams 
and biograpliica) insciijitions or eulogies, some 
of wliuli aie to be fouiul in “ Delicia: Poetarum 
Italoriiiii,” — Buillet. Tiraboschi. 

CASANOVA de SEINGALT (Jacob) a 
man of letters in the last century, distinguished 
for bis talents and adventures. He w’as bora 
at Venice, of u family oiiginally Spanish, and 
w'as educated at Padua. He travelled over 
various pa'-’s of Europe, and became acquaint- 
ed with the most distinguished personages of 
his time, among whom were Voltaire, and 
other French literati. In 178.> he retired 
to Dux in Bohemia, where lie resided as li- 
branan to count Waldstein, and occupied him- 
self with the cultivation of science and litera- 
ture till his death, wdiich took place towrards 
the end of the l8tli century, lie left a copious 
account of the history of his life and times, 
containing mucli ciiiious information. The 
w'ork has not been published entire, through 
an ai>prcliension of exciting the vengeance of 
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some of the European goyemments, which 
are very freely and perhaps not unjustly cri> 
ticised in it j to which may be added, that 
the author observes very little delicacy in the 
recital of his personal adventures. But though 
the proprietor of the manuscript, M. F. A. 
Brockhaus, bookseller at Lcipsic, has been 
witliheld by these considerations from commit- 
ting the whole of it to the press, “ Extracts 
from the IMemoirs of Jacob Casanova,” have 
appeared in a German translation, by M. 
Schultx. The fourth volume, published in 
18:^3, affords some interesting details relative 
to the state of society and manners at Venice. 
-—Literarif Museum and Register, 

CASAS (Bart)iolomi wde Las) a Spanish 
prelate was born at Seville in 1474, and in 
his nineteenth year accompanied his father, 
who sailed with Columbus to the West Indies. 
Five years afterwards he returned to Spain, 
and pursuing his studies entered the eccles»ias- 
tical order. He again accompanied Columbus 
in his second voyage to Hispaniola, and on the 
conquest of Cuba, he settled there, and distin- 
guished himself by his humane conduct to- 
wards the oppressed natives, of wliom he be- 
came in a manner the patron. He gave up 
the number of Indians who had fallen to his 
share in the division ; and so far did he carry 
Jiis feeling that in 1616 he went to Spain to 
lay a statement of tlieir case before king Fer- 
dinand, whose death, at that time, prevented 
any measures for their redress. The regent, 
cardinal Ximenes however, examined the af- 
fair, and appointed a commission to examine 
circumstances upon the spot, and to determine 
accordingly. Las Casas was to accompany 
them with the title of Protector of the In- 
dians.” 'Fhe commissioners found that it was 
impossible to liberate the iiidians, and there- 
fore endeavoured to secure them humane treat- 
ment ; but Las Casas, still dissatisfied, remon- 
strated so warmly that he was obliged to take 
refuge in a convent from the rage of the 
planters. He again returned to Europe, and 
on the accession of Charles V, in consequence 
of his representations, the council aj)pointed a 
chief judge to re-examine the points of contro- 
versy between the partisans of Indian liberty 
and the colonists. Las Casas was innocently 
the author of the slave-trade, w’hich has since 
been carried to so shocking an extent, by jiro- 
posing to purchase negroes from the Portu- 
guese in Africa, to supply the planters from 
tibe want of labourers of which they complain- 
ed, and this was unfortunately put into execu- 
tion. He next applied for a grant of an unoccu- 
pied tract in order to try his own plan with anew 
colony. This he at length attained, and vdth 200 
persons, whom he persuaded to accompany him, 
landed at Porto Rico in 1621, but found that 
an expedition was advancing to ravage this very 
tract, and convey its inhabitants to Hispaniola 
as slaves. He endeavoured in vain to prevent 
the threatened danger, and with the few who 
still adhered to him, he returned to Hispaniola 
to solicit succours ; and during his absence tlie 
natives attacked the colonists with such suc- 
cess, that in a short time not a Spaniard ze- 
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maiued in tliat part of South America. Las 
Casas, in despair at the failure of his projectst 
retired to the Dominican convent at St. Do- 
mingo, and assumed the habit of the order. 
Notwithstanding liis retirement, his zeal in the 
cause of the Indians was not abated, and being 
sent on a mission to Spain, by a chapter of his 
order at Chiapa in 1542, he pleaded their 
cause with his pristine warmtli, and composed 
his celebrated treatise ** Brieve Relation de la 
Destruction des Indes,” in wdiich he exposed 
the cruelties practised by the Spaniards. His 
unremitting perseverance at length obtained a 
new set of laws and regulations, by which tlie 
natives were greatly relieved. In 1544 he re- 
turned to America as bishop of Cliiapa, and 
continued there until 1551, when he resigned 
his bishopric and again returned to Spain, and 
died at Madrid in 1566, in the ninety-second 
year of his age. Beside the ti'catise on the 
destruction of the Indies, he was also tlie au- 
thor of a treatise in Latin on the question — 
“ Whether sovereigns may in conscirnce, by 
virtue of any right, alienate their subjects from 
their crown, and transfer them to the domi- 
nion of any other lord Which difficult ques- 
tion he treats with great freedom, spirit, and 
delicacy. He also composed several works 
which have never been published; among 
w'hich is a “ General History of the Indies,” 
which was a great assistance to Antonio de 
Herrara in his history. All his works evince 
profound learning, and solid judgment, and 
piety ; and notwithstanding his inconsistency in 
regard to tlie negroes, he must be regarded as 
a most benevolent man and a true lover of 
mankind. — Moren, Dupin, 

CASAUBON (Isaac) a critic of great 
learning and eminence, was born at Geneva in 
1559. His father, a cabinet minister, being 
chosen minister of Crest in Dauphiny, he re- 
ceived his early education at that place, but 
was in 1578 sent to the university of Geneva, 
where he made such a progress that in four 
years he was made professor of Greek.- In 
1586 he married the daughter of Henry Ste- 
phens, the learned printer, who bore him 
twenty children. After residing fourteen years 
at Geneva, being dissatished with his situa- 
tion, he removed in 1598 to ParivS, and was 
made professor of polite literature in the uni- 
versity of that capital by Henry I who also 
gave him a jiensiun, w’hich was, however, 
very badly paid. In the conference held at 
Fontainebleau, between cardmal Du i*erroii 
and Du Plessis Moniay, his judgment did not 
prove favourable to the latter, which led to an 
expectation that he would become a convert 
to the church of Rome ; but although by no 
means a zealot, he never would change his pro- 
fession of faith. Having a promise of the re- 
vereion of the post of king's librarian, he con- 
tinued at Paris, publishing editions of the an- 
cients, until he succeeded to the office, and 
also obtained an increase of pension. On tti j 
murder of Henry, he came to England, a- id 
was received witli great civility by king James, 
who presented him to a prebend at Westmin 
ster and another at Canterbury ; for wliich fa- 
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▼ours, much against his inclination, he was en- 
gaged in the king’s controversial writings 
against the papists, lie did not however 
long enjoy his mixed fortune, as he was car- 
ried off by a disease in his bladder in his fifty- 
fifth year. He was buried in Westminster 
abbey, where a monument was erected to his 
memory by Morton, bishop of Durham. The 
social character of Casaubon was tliat of a 
modest, candid, upright man, who did not love 
controversy. The Sorbonne being one day 
shown to him as a place in which people had 
been disputing 400 years ; “ and what,” ex- 
claimed Casaubon, “ have they decided V* 
As a critic he has been always ranked very 
high, and his very numerous publications afford 
ample proof of the extent of his industry and 
learning. His works and editions are — 1. 
“ In Diogenem Laerdum Notae,” 1583, fol. ; 
2. “ Strabouis Geographiae,” fol.; 3. “ Novum 
Testamentum Gr»cum 4. ** Lectiones Theo- 
criticae,” 1 2mo ; 5. “ Polyaeni Stratagematum 
6. ** Animadversiones in DionysiumHalicamas- 
sensem;” 7. “ Aristotelis Opera Grajcae,” 
fol ; 8. “ Dicaearchi Geographica 9. “ Theo- 
phrastes Cbaracteres,” 12mo. 1612 ; 10. “ C. 
J’linii Cajc. Sec. Epist. Suetonii Tran- 
quilli Opera,” 4to ; 12. “ L. Apuleii Apolo- 
gia,” 4to; 13. ** IIistori<B August® Scrip- 
lores 14. Athen®i Deipnosophistarum,” 
2 vols. folio ; 15. De Satyrica Grajcorum 
Poesi, fct llomanorum Satyra ;” 16. “ Persii 
Satyr®,” 8vo ; 17. ** DeLibertate Ecclesiastica 
Uber,” 8vo j 18. Polybii Opera,” with an 
admirable dedication to Henry IV ; 19. “ De 
llcbus Sacris et Ecclesiasticis Exercitationes,” 
folio ; 20. ** Ad FroutonemDuesum Epistola;” 
21. “ Epistola ad Card. Perronium 22. 
“ Isaaci Casauboni Epistol®,” the best edition 
of whicli is edited by Araeloveen, Rotterdam, 
folio, 1709. — Moreri. Bing, Brit, Saxii Otiom. 
Chalmers's Biog, Diet. 

CASAU BON (Meric) son of the preceding, 
was born at Geneva in 1599, and oncoming to 
England W'lth his father, was placed under a 
private master, and then sent to Christchurch 
in Oxford, where he took the degree of MA. 
in 1621, when he wrote a defence of his father 
against the calumnies of certain Roman catho- 
lics, entitled “ Pietas contra Maledicos,” &c. 
which made him known to .lames I, whose 
good opinion he possessed ever after. He was 
first collated to the rectory of Bledon in Somer- 
setshire, and in 1628 was made prebendary 
of Canterbury through the interest of his pa- 
tron archbishop Laud, who also gave him two 
vicarages in the Isle of Thanet. He was cre- 
ated doctor of divinity by the king’s command 
in j 636. On the success of the jiarliamentary 
party in the ensuing civil wars, he was de- 
prived of his livings, imprisoned, and reduced 
to a miserable condition ; notwitlistanding 
which, he refused many advantageous offers 
made to him by Oliver Cromwell, and also 
rejected an invitation from Christina of Sweden 
to ius})ect the universities of her kingdom. On 
the restoration he recovered his preferments, 
one of which he exchanged for the rectory of 
Ickbam, near Canterbury. He died in 1671 
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much respected and esteemed as a charitable 
and pious man. As a literary man, his chi- 
racter was that of a gentral scholar, not parti- 
cularly great in any one style ; but his English 
is harsh and confused, uitd according to the 
custom of the times, mu. h interlarded with 
Latin and Greek. His ju.nciple publicatio ns 
are — J. “ A 'J’reatiso piovmg Spirits, Witches^ 
and Sujiematural Operations 2. ** A true 
and faithful Relation of what passed for many 
years between Dr John Dee and some Spirits 
3. “ A Treatise concerning Enthusiasm, as it 
is an effect of Nature a work which is much 
approved by sir W. 'I’emple, who regards it as 
a happy attempt to account for delusions upon 
natural principles. Meric Casaubon was the 
author of several other works, which it is not 
necessary to enumerate. — Bwg. Brit. 

CASE (John) a physician and philosopher 
of the 1 6th century. He was a native of Wood- 
stock, and was educated at Oxford, where he 
obtained a fellowship, and took the degree of 
MA. He afterwards manied, and resigning 
his fellowship, gave private lectures on philo- 
sophy to some of the students of the university. 
He also practised jiliysic with considerable re- 
putation, and in 1589 was created MD. The 
same year he was made a prebendary of tlie 
church of Salisbury. lie died in 1599. Dr 
Case is represented as having been one of tlie 
most learned men of Ins time ; but he was a 
philosopher of the old sihool, and his Works, 
which were once much esteemed, are now 
scarcely known. His Summa veterum in- 
terjiretum in universam Dialecticam Aristote- 
lis,” was printed thnee dunng his life. He 
commented on other works of Aristotle ; and 
also wrote on music . — BerhenhauCs Biog. Lit. 

CASENEIIVE (Peter de) a French anti- 
quary, was bom at Toulouse in 1591, and en- 
joyed a prebend in the cathedral of that city. 
He wTOte ** Le Fianc-Aleu de la province de 
I^ianguedoc etalili et defendie,” lt)41-45, 4to. ; 
“ Ia Catalogue Fran^oise,” 1644, 4to ; “ L’His- 
torie de la \'ie et des IMiracles de St. rklmund 
roi d’Angleterre,” 1614, 8vo ; “ Origiiies au 
Etymologies Francoises,” 1650; L’Origin 
des jeux Floraux de 4 oJouse,” a ]:)Osthumous 
work, 1()69. Caseripuve was a man of a very 
modest and amiable character ; he died m 1658. 
— Moreri, 

CASLON (William) an eminent letter- 
founder, w’as bora in 1692, at Hales-Owen in 
Shropshire, and served his apprenticeship to 
au engraver of ornaments on gun- barrels, which 
business he afterw’ards carried on in Vine- 
street, near the IMinories. He also employed 
himself in making tools for bookbinders ; and 
some of his lettering being accidentally ob- 
served by Mr. Bowyei the prmter, he was in- 
duced to seek an acquaintance with him, and 
soon after took him to Mr. James’s foundery 
in Bartholomew-close. Before this lie iiad 
never seen any part of the business, and being 
asked by his friend if he thouglit he could un- 
dertake to cut types, requested a day to consi- 
der of It and then answered in the affirmative. 

I Upon tliis, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and 
Mr. Watts, three eminent printers, had such 
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confidence in liis abilities, that they lent him 
Bool, to commence the business ; in which he 
soon succeeded so well, that instead of im- 
porting from Holland, as had hitherto been 
the custom, his types were frequently exported 
to the Continent. Mr, Caslon’s first foundcry 
was in a little house in Ilelmet-row, Old-street, 
whence he removed into Ironmonger-row, and 
in 1735, into Chiswell- street. Having ac- 
quired opulence in the course of his employ- 
ment, he was put into the commission of Uie 
peace for the county of IMiddlcscx. His eldest 
son William, being in partnership with him to- 
wards the latter part of his lift*, he retire d from 
business, leaving it to him, and went to live at 
Bethnal-green, where he died in 1766, uni- 
versally respected as a first-rate artist, an ex- 
cellent master, and a friendly, benevolent man. 
Biog, Brit, 

C^ASSAGNES (Jamfs) a French ecclesias- 
tic and poet of the l7th century. He was a 
native of Nismes, and going to Paris when 
young, obtained the patronage of the celebrated 
Colbert, minister of state, who made him tlie 
king's lil)rarian. He was also a member of 
the French acailemy and the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Hie extreme irritalnlity of his temper 
overwhelmed him with misfortune. A satiri- 
cal allusion to his preaching in one of the 
poems of Boilean, drove him from the jiulpit, 
and ultimately affected his senses so much that 
he was obliged to be confined in the convent 
of St Lazarus, where he died in 1679, aged 
forty-six. — (See Bnii:N>r, Count de.) — Moren, 

CASSANDER (Giokcik) a native of the 
isle of Cadsandt, near Bniges, whence his 
name. He was born in 1515, and having de- 
voted his attention entirely to study in his 
youth, was early distinguished as an active but 
tolerant controversialist. While at Cologne 
with his friend Cornelius Walters, to whose 
beneficence he was much indebted , Cassander 
printed in 1 562 an anonymous tract, entitled 
" De Officio Viri pii, the object of wbich 
was to reconcile those religious disputes then 
80 predominant. 'J’he moderation of this little 
treatise jileased neither party ; it nevertheless, 
on his avowing it, drew on him tlie attention 
of the emperor Ferdinand and other German 
princes, who considered him the most fit per- 
Bou to be emj)loyed as a mediator in the plan 
then in agitation for the general reunity of the 
protestants. On this occasion he produced his 
most celebrated work “ Consul tatio Cassan- 
dri,” containing remarks upon all the articles 
of the Augsburg confession beriatim. Although 
leaning to the catholic side, and asserting the 
necessity of traditionary authority, he yet pro- 
poses many concessions too liberal in their na- 
ture to meet with the general concurrence of 
those of his communion. I'lie mildness, mo- 
desty, and amiability of his character are 
highly praised by De Thou. He died in 1.566. 
His works, consisting of tracts on baptism and 
the eucharist hymns, collects, letters on reli- 
gious subjects, &c. were published in folio in 
1616 at Paris. — Dupin, Mosheim. 

CASSERIO (Giulio) more generally known 
by the Latin termination Casserius, born in 
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1545 at Placentia. He was of low origin, and 
having been first the menial servant, became 
aftcrvi'ards the pupil, the assistant, and finally 
the successor in the anatomical professorship 
at Padua, of the celebrated Fabriccio ab Aqua- 
pendente. To this latter dignity he raised 
himself in 1 609 by his aj)plicatiuii and abilities, 
which were principally developed in that par- 
ticular branch of the science which goes under 
the name of comparative anatomy. He j)ub- 
lisbed in 1600 a work, “ De Vocis Auditusque 
Organis Historia,” the descriptive j)art of 
W'hicli is however considered of greater va- 
lue than tlie anatomical. It was again pub- 
lished at Venice in folio, 1609, w'lth many 
additions, and upon apian altogether enlarged, 
under the title of “ I'cnta-sthesion,” or a trea- 
tise on the five senses. Of the ninety- eight 
anatomical tables printed in the w'ork of Spi- 
gelius, fol. 1627, at Venice, and 1644, Am- 
sterdam, seventy-eight are by Casserio, the 
remainder by Rucretius. His death took place 
at Padua in 1616 . — lleebs Cifclopa dui. Nouv, 
Diet. IJist. 

CASSINI (.Toiin Dominic) an eminent 
astronomer. He was born of a noble family of 
I’iedniont, in 1 635, and after he had laid a 
proper foundation for his studies, under a pri- 
vate tutor, was sent to a college of Jesuits at 
Genoa. The casual perusal of some books on 
astronomy turned his thoughts to that study, 
and so rapid was his progress, that in the year 
1650 he was invited by tlie senate of Bologna 
to accept the chair of mathematical professoi. 
In 1652 a comet appeared at Bologna, which 
he obsen’ed with great accuracy, and inferred 
that these bodies were not, as had been sup- 
posed, accidentally geneiated in the atmo- 
sphere, but planets, and probably governed by 
similar laws. He also solved in that year the 
problem for geometrically eliciting the apogee 
and eccentricity of a planet, wdiich Kepler had 
given up as insolvable. In 1053, when a 
church of Bologna was repaired and enlarged, 
he obtained have fi orn the senate to correct 
and settle a meridian line, which had been 
drawn by an astronomer in 1 575. Ini o.i7 he 
accomjianied a nobleman to Rome, v\ho had 
been sent to settle some difl'eiences between 
Bologna and Ferrara, in rtlalion to the inun- 
dation of the Po, and showed so much engi- 
neering ability, that he was appointed insjiec- 
tor of the fortifications of I'rbino, and su]»erin- 
tendent of all the rivers in the ecclesiastical 
state. In tlie meantime he continued his 
astronomical studies with great assiduity, and 
made many interesting discoveries relative to 
the planets Mars and Venus, and settled the 
theory of Jupiter’s Satellites. From this time 
his fame so increased in France, that Lewis 
XIV elesired to have him in France, and a 
member of the academy. Leave of absence 
being granted by the pope and the senate of 
Bologna for six years, Cassini came to J’aris 
in 1669, and was made astronomer royal. On 
the expiration of the six years, he was ordered 
to return ; but the minister Colbert prevailed 
on liim to remain, and he was naturalized in 
1673, and married. By this time the royai 
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observatory at Paris had been finished, ana 
Cassini became its first inhabitant in 1671. In 
1672 he determined the parallax of Mars with 
the sun, and in 1677 demonstrated the diurnal 
motion of Jupiter round his axis by means of a 
spot in his belt. In 1684 he discovered the 
four satellites of Saturn, in addition to that 
previously discovered by Huygens. In 1700 
lie continued the meridian line through France, 
commenced by Picard ; and for more than forty 
years that he continued to inhabit the obser- 
vatory, did the highest honour to himself and 
his patrons, by Ins industry and discoveries. 
He died in 1712, after being some years de- 
jnived of sight, but with little other infirmity. 
His works, whuh aie veiy numerous, occupy 
four pages in the index of llozier. — Vabioniy 
vol. iv. Martin i> Jiiog, Philos* lluUons Math. 
Diet, 

CASSINI (Jamks) the youngest son of the 
subject of the ])re('eding article, w’as born at 
PcUis in 1677. Kducated in the first instance 
at home, he subseipiently studied at the ;Ma- 
zaiine College, under Varigno. At the age 
of seventeen he was admitted a member of 
the academy, and in 109() visited Kngland, 
where he was ma<le a member of the lloyal 
Society ; and in 1712 succecd(‘d his father as 
astronomer- royal, and enriched tlie science 
with many valualde discoveiies. He continued 
the meridian line mcHisuied by his father ; and 
in 1720 published a w’oik to show, in opposi- 
tion to Newton, that the eartli was an oblong 
spheroid. In consecpience of thi^ opposition 
of opinion, the French government sent out 
two difierent sets of men of science, the one 
to measure a degree at the eejuator, the other 
at the [lolar cir< le, an experiment which de- 
tcrmi.'ic'd the ]>oirit in favour of Newton, After 
a long and laborious life, James C’assini was 
killed by a fall in 17.76, m the eightieth year 
of liis age. He published “ A treatise on the 
Magnitude and Figure of tlie h^firlli;” “ The 
Elt nients or 'J’heorn’s of the Planets, with Ta- 
blc.s and a great number of pajiers in the 
Memoir.s of the Academy, from loSiy to 17.1.5, 
— Jhiltons Math. Diet, 

CASSINI UK TlJUllY (Cyisin Fhan- 
Vois) a celebrated Frencli astioiiomer, direc- 
tor of the observatory, pensioner, astronomer, 
and member of most of the leanied societies of 
Europe, was the second son of James Cassini, 
and was born at Pans in 1714. He received 
his first instructions in astronomy and mathe- 
matics from Maraldi and Camus, and before he 
Innl attained his tenth year, calculated the 
jihases of the total eclipse of the sun of 1727. 
lie was for some years einjiloyed in perfecting 
a general chart of France, and su.specting that 
the measures taken by his father and grand- 
father were not free from errors, whicli the 
imperfections of their instruments would bo 
liable to, be again undertook to measure tlie 
meridian of Paris by means of a new' series of 
triangles, of a less number and more advan- 
tageously dis])oscd. I'bis important work was 
published in 1740, and in the mean time he 
was received into the academy in 173.5. In 
37.51 he undertook an expedition into Ger- 
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many for Uio purpose of contiDuing to Vienni 
the perpendicular of the Paris meridian, to 
prepare the means of extending into this coun* 
try the same plan as m France, and was in 
that city on the 6th of June, 1761, the day of 
the transit of the planet Venus over the sun 
which he has noticed in Ids “ Voyage en Alle- 
magne.” In 1762 he proposed the joining of 
certain points taken upon the English coast 
with those which had been determined on the 
coast of France, thus to connect the general 
chart of the latter with that of the llritish 
isles, as he had before united it with those of 
Flanders and Germany, which proposal w'as 
favourably received by the English govern- 
ment, and tlie execution committed to the late 
general Hoy, at wliose death it was for some 
time suspended, but afterwards revived under 
the auspices of the duke of Hichmond, and 
executed by Col. Williams, Capt. Mudge, and 
IMr J.saac Halby, w'bo liad before a.s.sisted 
general Hoy. M, Cassini publislied a great 
number of jueces in the volumes of the me- 
muiis of the French academy, chiefly consist- 
ing of astronomical observations and ouestions. 
He died of the small-])ox in 1784, and was 
succeeded by bis son, count John Dominic 
Cassini. — HiUtnn^s Diet. Nouv. Diet. Hist, 
CA.SSIODOIvUS (MAiices Auhi-lius) an 
eminent statesman, oiator, liistorian, and di- 
vine*, who flourished iluring the major part of 
the sixth cemtury under 'llieodoiic, Amalasjii- 
tha and her son Athalaric, 'I’lieodatus, and 
\itigcs, by all of whom he w’as honourably 
enijiloyed, and held in Iiigli estimation. He 
was a native of Sejuillace iii Cabibria, and de- 
scended of a noble family, his father having 
held a considerable office under Odoacer. In 
1.514 he was sole consul and afterw’ards cap- 
tain of the praetorian guaiil, and secretary of 
state. It is in Ins latter capacity that he com- 
posed those tw’elve hooks of public epistles 
which aie tlie most laluable of bis woiks now 
extant, and winch give a con.siderable and cu- 
rious insight into tlie history and manners of 
the age m w hii h he lived. I'lieir style is con- 
sidered by Gibbon to be quaint and declama- 
tory,” while J'lr.iboschi characterizes it as 
posses.sing a “ baibaious elegance.” During 
the wdiole of his continuance in office he was 
the patron of leaniiiig and of learned men, till 
the impending dissolution of the Gothic king- 
dom 111 Italy induced him to retire from pub- 
lic life to the enjoj ment of a learned leisure in 
a monastery of his own founding near his na- 
tive place. D'^re he divided his time betw'een 
the study of tlie scriptures and other religious 
writings, and the construction of vaiious me- 
chanical contrivances, such as w’ator-doc ks, 
sun-dials, curious lamps, &c., and is said to 
Iiave lived in his retirement till .575, when Iiis 
decease took place in Ins ninety-sixth j ear. 
His writings were of vaiious desciiptions ; all 
his orations, highly celebnited in their day, 
are lost ; as also i"^ his hi:>tory of the Goths, 
compribecl in tw’elve books, an abridgment of 
which by .Tornandc*s is however still extant. 
His devotional tiacfci, consisting of a “ Com- 
mentary on the Psalms;” “ Institutions of 
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Divine and Human Letters ;** ** Commenta- 
ries on the Epistles of St Paul ** On the 
Acts and Apostolical Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse “ On Donatus besides a little work 
upon orthography, were composed by him in 
his seclusion. The best edition of his works 
is that published in 1679 by Caret at Rouen. 
— Dnpin. Cave. Lardner, Satii Oiiomast, 
CASSIUS LONGINUS (Caius) a Roman, 
celebrated in the last age of the Republic as 
the political associate and companion in arms 
of Marcus Brutus. He was descended of an 
honourable but plebeian family, and even when 
at school was distinguished for his ardent spi- 
rit and love of liberty. In the year 52 BC. he 
accompanied the triumvir Crassus to Syria, in 
the cajiacity of qusestor, and was witli liim in 
his unfortunate expedition against the Par- 
thians. On the defeat and death of his com- 
mander, Cassius displayed considerable mili- 
tary talent in the defence of Antioch, and the 
overthrow of Osaces the Parthian general. In 
the civil war between Caesar and Pompey the 
cause of the latter was espoused by Cassius, 
who commanded the fleet, which he suiren- 
dered to the conqueror after the decisive bat- 
tle of I’harsalia. Though treated with cle- 
mency by Caesar, he entered with ardour, 
prompted by personal and political motives, 
into the conspiracy formed to preserve the 
Republic, by sacrificing the life of his impe- 
rial master. His share in that event, and the 
subsequent transactions to the battle of Phi- 
lippi, have been already detailed in the article 
Brutus, to which the reader is referred. In 
that engagement, so fatal to his hopes, and 
which was resolved upon in opposition to his 
wiser counsel, Cassius acted the part of an 
experienced commander. But the left wing 
of the army, which he led, being defeated, and 
his camp plundered by the enemy, he, in a 
moment of despair, retired to a tent with Pin- 
darus, one of his freed-men, who is supposed to 
have put him to dcatli at his own request, as 
he was found shortly after by Brutus, with liis 
head severed from liis body ; but the freed man 
never afterwards made liis appearance. This 
event happened 42 BC., and according to 
some accounts on the birth-day of Cassius. 
He was a man of learning, and in philosophy a 
follower of Epicurus. Several of his letters 
are extant, among those of Cicero and his 
friends ; and that great orator praises him on 
various occasions. His temper was rough and 
hasty, and his character was tainted with ava- 
rice and cruelty ; but be deserves beyond most 
of his contemporaries the praise of public spi- 
rit, and his courage was unimpeachable. I'lie 
day after the death of Csesar, he was a guest 
at the house of Mark Antony, who, in allusion 
to what had happened, asked him if he had 
another dagger in his bosom. ** Yes,’* replied 
he, ** if you become a tyrant.” Brutus, in 
lamenting his death, applied to him the ho- 
nourable appellation of “ the last of the Ro- 
mans.”— P/«farc/i in his Lives qf Casar and 
Jimtus. Univ. Hist, Atkins G. Bwg. 

CASTAGNO (Andrea del) an eminent 
|Kunter. was bom at the village of ^’astagno in 
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Tuscany in 1409. Being deprived when 
young of his parents, who were extremely 
poor, he was employed by his uncle to attend 
the cattle in the fields, and in tliat situation, by 
his surprising and untutored essays in the art, 
attracted the notice of Bemardetto de Medici, 
who placed him under the tuition of one of the 
best masters Florence then afforded. At first 
he painted only in distemper and fresco, and 
was in high rmutation when Domenico Vene- 
tiano visited Florence, who had learned the 
new method of painting in oil and varnish from 
Antorella da Messina, till then unknown in 
Tuscany. The splendour of this new mode of 
colouring was very much admired, and by a 
pretended friendship for Domenico, Castagno 
extorted his secret from him; not satisfied 
with this, he desired to be the sole possessor, 
and determined, with the basest ingratitude, 
to murder his friend and benefactor. This he 
effected without any suspicion, and continued 
to practice his ill-ac(}uired art with great suc- 
cess. The real author of this atrocieus act 
was never discovered until Andrea made a 
full confession of his guilt previous to his 
death, which happened in 148!). The best of 
liis remaining works are in the church of St. 
Lucia de Magnuoli at Floience ; and in the 
monasteiy degli Angeli, a crucifixion, with 
many figures, is painted on a wall. — Pilkington. 
Bryan* s Diet, of Paint, and Eng. 

CASTALIO, or CASTELLIO (Skrastian ) 
an unfortunate scholar of superior learning and 
talents, was bom in 1515 in the mountainous 
part of Dauphiny. Little is known of his edu- 
cation, but he was introduced to Calvin at 
Strasburgh in 1540, and obtained the esteem 
of that reformer by his learning. He was ap- 
pointed teacher in the college of Geneva, 
which office he held for three years ; when 
daring to differ in opinion from his patron, in 
relation to his leading point of predestination, 
he was rapidly expelled from Geneva, and re- 
paired to Basil, where he obtained the pro- 
fessorship of the Greek language, but lived 
with his large family in great indigence. Die 
influence of Calvin and Be/.a was exerted 
against him with exceeding rancour ; and tlie 
former had even the cruelty to charge him 
mth stealmg wood, the answer to which accu- 
sation is at once characteristic and patlietic : 
“ Being totally occujned with my translaiion 
of the scriptures, and resolved rather to beg 
than to quit it, as 1 dwelt on the banks of the 
Rhine, 1 employed myself, at leisure hours, in 
catching with a hook the floating wood which 
it carries down in its inundations, in order to 
warm my family. 'J’his wood is public pro- 
perty, and belongs to the first taker.” After 
appealing to the ivhole city of Basil for the 
truth of this representation, he thus, still ad- 
dressing Calvin, concludes : ** I could not 
have thought that you, you who knew me, 
could have credited such a charge, but that 
you should publish it to the whole world, and 
transmit it to posterity, is what (although I 
know you) I could not easily have believed.” 
Such are the passions which sometimes mingle 
in controversy, (’alvin and Beza were not 
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liable to so much blame for objecting to the 
Scriptural tranalations of Castalio, which, al- 
though elegant and classical, from an anxiety 
to use no terms but such as were strictly Ro- 
man, tended frequently toconvey inaccurate no- 
tions of matters connected with the Jewish and 
Christian theology ; and he was, moreover, too 
paraphrastic and diffuse for strict accuracy. 
He was not suffered to publish his work at 
Basil, but though his opinions met with little 
indulgence, such was the esteem entertained 
for his piety and learning, that his enemies 
were not able to expel him, and he died there 
peaceably at the early age of forty-eight. I’lie 
principal work of Castalio was his Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible, but in 1545 he also pub- 
lished four books of scripture histones in Latin, 
for the use of youth, “ Sacred Dialogues,” and 
various other works. The best edition of his 
Bible is that which was published after his 
death in 1 573. Of tltis lie also made a French 
version, which ho dedicated to Henry 11 of 
France. It has been charged with the opposite 
fault of his Latin version, being deemed coarse 
and vulgar : Latin to him was a cultivated 
aciiuirement ; but, as frequently happens to 
scholars, he had not sufficient access to good 
company to acquire the refinements of his na- 
tive tongue. — MorerL Buyle, Teissier, Eloges 
des llonuncs Sav. 

CASTEL (Lhwis Bertrand) a French Je- 
suit, eminent as a mathematician. He was 
born at Montpellier in 1C88, and became a 
member of the Society of Jesuits in 1703. His 
talents procured him an invitation to Pans, 
whither he went in 1720, and resided there 
till liis death , which took place in 1 757. F ather 
Castel was chosen a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, and w'as the author of “ Le vrai Systeme 
de PhysKiue Geu^rale de Newton,” 4to, and 
other ingenious works. His opinions and man- 
ners were marked by eccentricity ; and he is 
now remembered chiefly as tlie inventor of an 
ocular harpsichord, “ clavecin oculaire,” an in- 
strument consisting of a number of pieces of 
pasteboard, differently coloured, and so dis- 
posed as to appear in succession at an open- 
ing in front, on the depression of the keys, 
placed like those of a common harpsichord. 
'Ihe Abb6 la Porte published a hook, entitled 

L^esprit, les Saillies, et Singulaiitcs du Pere 
Castel,” Amsterdam, 1763, 12mo. — Nouv, 
Diet, I list. 

CASTELL (Edmund) a learned divine, was 
bom at Hatley in Cambridgeshire in 1606, and 
was educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
whence he removed to St John’s college, for 
the benefit of its library. Whilst tliere he 
employed himself in his great work the 
'* Lexicon Heptaglotton,” or Dictionary of 
Seven 'longues, which cost him the labour of 
seventeen years, and also ruined him. He 
spent his whole fortune upon it, and was in 
great distress when he was appointed king’s 
chaplain and Arabic professor at Cambridge, 
and was presented to a prebend at Canterbury. 
His lexicon was published in 1669, but so far 
was it from repajdng him, that most of the co- 
pies romained upon his hands. lie also as- 
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sisted Dr Walton in his Polyglott Bible, for 
which he translated several books of tlie old 
and new 1 estament, but on this also he ob- 
tained no profit. At the Itestoration he pub- 
lished a tract, entitled “ Sol Anglis oriens 
auspiciis Caroli II. regum gloriosissimum.” 
Among his study of other languages he seems 
most unfortunately to have neglected his 
own, in which he writes very defectively. 
His last preferment was to the rectory of 
Higham Gobion in Bedfordshire, where he 
died in 1685, leaving all Ids original MSS. to 
the university of Cambridge. — Biog. Brit, 
CASTELLI (Bernardo) a Genoese pain- 
ter, bom in 1557, a scholar of Andrea 
Semini, and imitator of Luca Cambiasi, whose 
defects he acquired in endeavouring to acquire 
his facility. An able designer, his works would 
have approached nearer to perfection, if he 
had taken the trouble of additional study, lie 
lived ill habits of intimacy with the principal 
poets of his time, particularly Marino and 
Tasso, for whose Jerusalem he made the de- 
signs, whicli were engraved by Agostino Ca- 
racci. His jirincipal works at Genoa, are S. 
Diego and S. Girolamo, in the church of 
S. Francesco ; Christ disputing with the Doc- 
tors in S. Ciro ; and at the Capuchins, four 
pictures representing St Francis receiving tlie 
Stigmata ; the Crucifixion ; S. Antony of I*a- 
dua ; and S. Clara. He died in 1629. — D^Ar- 
genville Vies de Peintres. Pilkington, 

CASTELLO (Gabuied L-vncu.ot) an emi- 
nent antiquary, was bom at Palermo in 1727, 
of a noble family, and was placed under a pri- 
vate tutor with a view to study botany, che- 
mistry, occ. but accidentally meeting with 
some old coins which had been dug up by a 
ploughman, he was seized with a great desire 
to decypher them, and from that time devoted 
all his attention to antiquarian pursuits. He 
formed a splendid collection of the remains of 
antiquity to be found in Sicily, and his museum 
was always open to strangers as well as to 
natives of curiosity, and on his death-bed he 
bequeadicd a large quantity of books, &c. to 
the public library of Palermo. He died in 
1794, being at tliat time an lionorary member 
of the Royal Society, and of the Paris Aca- 
demy. His works are — 1. “ 'Ihe History and 
Antiquities of Alcssa,” 4to ; 2. “ Disserta- 
zione sopra una statua di marmo trovata nella 
campagna di Alessa,” 8vo; 3. “ Osservazioni 
critiche sopra un libro stampato in Catania 
nel, 1747,” 4lo; 4. “Sicilia* populorum et 
urbium, regum ^uoque et tyrannorum veteres 
nummi Sacracenorum epocham antecedentes,” 
fol, ; 5. “ Siciliaj et ohjacentium insularum ve- 
teium iiiscriptionum nova collectio 6. 

I “ Storia letteraria della Sicilia.” 'I’liere was 
another Castei.eo (Ignatius Paiervo,) who 
published an account of the eartlujuake in Si- 
cily in 1783 . — Fahroni Vittc Itnhnim. 

CASTELNAU (Michael i.r) lord of Mau- 
vissiere, was an emmeiit commander and 
statesman under Charles IX and Henry HI 
of France, and died in 1592. He was five 
times ainliassadoi in England, where he re- 
sided ten years successively in hi-^ first cm- 
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bassy, and acted with great friendship towards 
Mary, queen of Scots, endeavouring to make 
up the breach between her and Darnley, and 
vigorously interceding with Elizabeth in her 
favour. I’he “ Memoirs of his Negociations,” 
published by Le Laboureur in 2 vols. folio, 
1659, and reprinted in Brussels in 1731, af- 
ford much interesting and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the history of his time. These 
were translated into English by his daughter 
Catharine, who was mistress of four lan^ages. 
’-—Moreru Nouv, Diet, U ist» Robertson s Scot-- 
land, I 

CASTI (Giambattista) an Italian poet, 
w’as born in the ecclesiastical state of Monte- 
fiascone in 1721. At an early age he became 
piofessor of (ireek and Latin at that place, 
W'hich he quitted for Borne, and was admitted 
into the academy Degli Arcadi. He after- 
wards obtained a canoury in tlie cathedral of 
Montcfiascone, travelled into different coun- 
tries, and on the death of Metastasio was made 
poet laureate. I’liis situation he resigned and 
went to Florence, and thence to Pans, and 
died there in 1803. lie wrote sevnil novels 
in Italian verse ; and a satirical poem called 
“ I artaro but his princijial work is entitled 
Gli animali parlanti poema epico,"* recently 
translated by Mr Stewart Bose. — Ihog. L^n?v, 
CASriGLIONK (BAhTUAZAiO a veiy 
eminent statesman and wnter of Italy, was 
born of noble parents at tlie villa of (’asatico, 
near Mantua, in 1468. In early youth he was 
page to Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan, and in 
1 499 accompanied Gonzago, marquis of Man- 
tua, to Milan, and was present at the so- 
lemn entry of Lewis XII of France. In 1504 
he passed into the service of Guidubaldo, duke 
of Urbiiio, who sent him as ambassador to 
Henry VJI of England, in 1506 ; and in the 
following year he attended in the same capa- 
city on I^ewis Xll, then at Milan. On the 
death of Guidubaldo in 1508, Castiglionc re- 
mained in the service of the new duke Fran- 
cis Maria della Boverc, as lieutenant-general 
in the army of the church under pope Julius 
II. Returning to Mantua he married the 
daughter of count Guiilo Torclla, a lady not 
more illustrious for her birth than for her 
beauty and accomplishments*, who lived only 
four years ; after winch he w’as sent by the 
marquis Frederic of Mantua, as ambassador to 
Rome. Here he resided a long time, cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of all the elegant writeis 
and literary men with which that capital then 
abounded. In 1524, Clement Vll sent him 
nuncio to the emperor Charles V, in which de- 
licate commission he conducted himself with 
great zeal and dexterity. Not being able to 
bring the papal and imperial courts to an agree- 
ment, his disappointment and anxiety threw 
him into an illness, of which he died at Toledo 
in 1529. This eminent person is now more 
famous for his writings than his state services. 
The most celebrated of his works is — II Cor- 
tegiano,” (tlie Courtier,) the subject of which is 
the art of living in courts, and becoming useful 
ind agreeable to princes. Its ingenious maxims 
Skod reflectionSf Mid the easy and natural ele- 
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gance of its style, has caused it to be regarded 
as a classical work, and it is called by the Ita- 
lians “ The Golden Book.” it has been trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Europe, 
and a fine edition of it was printed in Padua so 
lately as 1733. 'I'lie letters of Castighone, 
wliich contain valuable information in relation 
to the affairs of his own times, w'ere published 
at Padua, in 2 vols. in 1769, with annotations 
by Abbate Serassi. He was also author of 
poems both in Latin and Italian, which aro 
much esteemed ; tlie first of these are pub- 
lished separately ; the latter may be seen in 
the first volume of Gruter’s “ Deliciap Poet. 
Italor.” Tiraboschi. Europ, Mag. vol. 87. 

CASTIGLIONE (Giovanni Benedftto, 
called Benedltto) an eminent artist, was bom 
at Genoa in 1616, and after studying some 
time under Gio. Batista Paggi, entered the 
school of Gio. Andrea deFerraii, under whom 
he made great jirogress ; and when Vandyck 
visited Genoa, profiting by his instructions, he 
acquired thn chaste and tender tinting and 
flowing pencil, by which his works are cha- 
racterized. Although Benedetto is distinguish- 
ed for his landscapes and animals, he is not 
incapable of moving in a higher walk of the 
art, as is ]>roved by his jiictuie of the Nativity 
in St Jjuca. He is also celebrated as an en- 
graver, and has left about seventy plates, ex- 
ecuted with the taste ami spiiit for which he 
is conspicuous. lie died in 1070, the latter 
part of his life being sjient in the service of 
the duke of IMantua, who gave him apartments 
in his palace, and treated him with tlie great- 
est liberality. His son, Francesco Castio- 
i.ioNE, painted landscajies with figures and 
animals, in the st> le of his father, but never 
rose above mediocrity. — Argenville Vies de 
Peintres, Brpajis Diet, of Paint, and Eng» 
CASTILLO (Bernal uiaz del) a Spanish 
officer, who accompanied the celebrated Fer- 
nando Cortez, in his expedition against Mexi- 
co, in the 16th century. He vtTOte a narrative 
of tlie campaigns in which he was engaged, 
under tlie title of “ llistoria Verdadera de la 
Conquista de Nueva Espagna,” published at 
Madrid, 1632, in one volume folio. Castillo 
W’as a rough, unlettered soldier ; but he de- 
senbes w’ith accuracy many interesting trans- 
actions, and supplies much important informa- 
tion relative to the history of tlie New World 
— Dr. R,obertsons Hist, of America, 

CASTOLDI (Giovanni Giacomo) a mu- 
sical composer of the 1 6th century, a native of 
Caraggio, author of upwards of thirty musical 
works. A collection of his ballads under the 
title of “ Balletti a 5 e 6 Versi per Can tare, 
l^onare, e Bellare,” &c. w^as printed in 1596, 
at Antwerp. From their title, etymologists 
have inferred, that our Englisli term ballad 
originally meant a song which was accom- 
panied with dancing, llie list of his publica- 
tions may be seen in the Musical Lexicon of 
Walther — Bing, Diet, of Mus, 

CASTB.AC ANI (Castruccto) a celebrated 
Italian general, was bom at Lucca in 1281. 
Daring the contentions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelins, bis parents, who were of die latter 
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* party, were obliged to fly from Lucca and re- 
tire 10 Ancona, where tliey died. At the 
of twenty Castruccio came to England to a re- 
lation settled here, and became a favourite with 
ICdward I. He was however obliged to quit 
this country in consequence of a duel with a 
courtier who had affronted him, in which he 
killed his antagonist. He then went into 
Flanders, and entering into the anny of Phi- 
lip the Fair, distinguished himself by his bra- 
very, In iSlS he returned into Italy, and 
with the aid of Uguccione Fagiolani, governor 
of Pisa, reinstated all the exiles from Lucca, 
who had taken refuge in Pisa, but soon after 
Fagiolani becoming jealous of him, imprisoned 
him, on which the townsmen, who were greatly 
attached to him, released him, deposed Fa- 
giolani, and elected Castracaui their governor. 
'J’lie Florentines taking the part of the Guelphs, 
a long and tedious war ensued, which is only 
rendered interesting from tlje extraordinary 
instances of courage and skill displayed by 
Castruccio. He took Pisa, and likewise Pis- 
toia, which he lost, and again retook in sight 
of the army sent to its relief. 1 le was then 
invested ■ndth the duchy of Lucca by the em- 
peror Lewis V, of Bavaria, whom he served as 
vicar in I'uscany, who also created him a 
senator of Borne, and count of the Lateran 
palace, out of gratitude for his having caused 
him to be crowned at Borne, without taking 
the oath of fidelity to the papal see. At the 
same time Castruccio was excommunicated by 
the pope’s legate, which did not jirevent mm 
from carrying on his schemes against the tio- 
reutines. He was seized witli an ague in 
consequence of a cold caught in an action 
against the Florentines, and died in a few 
days in 1.‘528. His life has been written by 
Aldo Manuzio, the younger Nicolao Tcgrino, 
and also by Macliiavel, who has introduced 
much fiction into his narrative. Castracani is 
also ranked among tlie Italian poets, — Moreri, 
Mod, I hurt. Hist, 

CAS'J’BUCCI (PiLTfio) a celebrated violin 
player, a native of Borne, who led the orches- 
tra at the King’s "J'hcatre in 1718, and several 
years afterwanls, till becoming superannuated, 
Jlaiidel, in order to induce him to retire, com- 
posed a concerto, in which the second part 
leciuiring equal execution with the first, 
young Clegg, to whom it was consigned, gave 
such proofs of superiority, as induced Castrucci 
to resign at once. His works, though possess- 
ing much merit, are now little known. An 
excellent caricature portrait of him is given in 
Hogarth’s celebrated picture of the ** Enraged 
Musician,” the artist having repeatedly hired 
all sorts of discordant street players whom he 
could collect to beset his house, with the cer- 
tainty of drawing him to the window in an 
agony. lie died in London at the advanced 
age of eighty. — Biog, Diet, of Mus, 

CAT (Claude Nicholas le) an eminent 
French surgeon and anatomist. He was a na- 
tive of Picardy, and was educated at Soissons 
and Palis. His original destination was to 
the church ; but after having been ten years 
an ecclesiastic, he relinquished the habit to j 
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become a surgeon. In 1751 he obtained the 
reversion of the office of chief surgeon to tlie 
hospital at Rouen ; and in 1733 he settled in 
that dty, where he founded a school of sur- 
gery and anatomy, which became famous 
throughout Europe. He also established in 
that city a literary society, afterwards erected 
into an academy, of which he was secretary. 
His merit and reputation procured him the ho- 
nour of being cliosen member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, tlie Boyal Society of Lon- 
don, and other scientific associations. In 
1759 the king bestowed on him a pension ; and 
in 1766 gave him letters of nobility. He died 
in 1768. The works of Le Cat are numerous, 
including a ** Treatise on the Senses “ The 
Theory of Hearing,” a supplement to the form- 
er, considered by Haller as the best of Le 
Cat’s productions ; and a “ Treatise on the 
Colour of the Human Skin.” — Kour, Diet, 
Hist, Aikin*s Gen, Biog. 

CATESBY (Marx) an eminent English 
naturalist, A^as bom in 1679 or 80. Of his 
parentage nothing is knowm, hut he himself 
states that an early propensity to the study of 
nature led him to Loudon, and afterwards in- 
duced him, in 1712, to take a voyage to Virgi- 
nia, where he had relations. In tliat country 
be remained seven years, collecting its various 
productions, and on his return to England in 
1719, he was induced, by the encourage- 
ment of sir Hans Sloane, Dr Sherrard, and 
oUier naturalists, with the pecuniary assist- 
ance of several of the nobility, to return to 
America, with the professed purpose of de- 
scribmg, delineating, and collecting the 
most curious natural objects in that coun- 
try. Carolina was tlie chosen place of hi- re- 
sidence, whence be made excursions into 
Georgia and Florida, and subsequently to the 
Bahama islands, making large collections, par- 
ticularly of fishes and submarine productions. 
He returned to England in 1726, and was re- 
warded witli the entire approbation of his pa- 
trons; on which, making himself acquainted 
with tlie art of etching, he retired to IIox- 
ton, and assiduously emjdoyed himself in the 
execution of his great work — “ The Natural 
Histoiy of Canada, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands,” 2 vols. folio. The first part, containing 
100 plates, was dated 1731 ; and the second, with 
the same number of plates, 1743 ; and in 
1748 an appendix was publislied with twenty 
plates. The work came out originally in num- 
bers of twenty plates each, chiefly of plants, 
but generally accompanied with some speci- 
mens of the animal kingdom. It contains de- 
scriptions of many curious and important arti- 
cles of food, medicine, and domestic economy, 
and was by far the most splendid work which 
had then been executed in England. It ri as 
reprinted in 1754 and 1771 ; and to the last 
edition a Linna?an index has been aJded. Air 
Catesby was elected a fellow of the Boyal So- 
ciety, and was much esteemed for liis modesty 
and ingenuity. He is the author of a paper 
I in the 44th volume of Fhiloaopbical 'Iransac- 
tions, assertive of the migration of birds x>n }iia 
owTi observation. He died in 17 19, aged 
2 F 
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•eventy. Gronovius has perpetuated his name 
in a plant of the tetrandeus class called Cates* 
bea« — PuUeney*s Sketches of Botany, 

CATHERINE (St of Sienna) was bom at 
Sienna, whence she takes her name, in 1347. 
She vowed virginity at eight years of age, and 
at twenty became one of the sisters of die order of 
St Dominic. She became lanious for her revela- 
tion, and possessing talent, and being a good 
vnriter for that age, obtained considerable in- 
fluence. She visited Gregory XI at Avignon, 
in order to produce a recoiu ihation between 
him and the Florentines j and by her eloquence 
is said to have induced that pontiff to restore 
the papal seat to Rome, after it had remained 
seventy years at Avignon. Gregory how- 
ever lived to repent tlie step which he had 
taken, and on his death-bed exhorted all the 
persons present to discredit the visions of pri- 
vate persons, acknowledging that he himself 
had been deceived by an enthusiast. In the 
achism which succeeded, Catherine adhered 
to Urban VI, and described the cardinals who 
favoured his competitor, as incarnations of the 
devil, on whom it w^as the duty of all 
princes to make war. She died at Rome in 
138(1, at the age of thirty-three. Her legend j 
in Italian is very rare, but there are Jives of 
her in French and English, the latter of which, 
composed or translated by a Jesuit in the reign 
of Elizabeth, gives a very curious account of 
her visions and extacies. She was canonized 
by Pius 11 m 1 1 (jI. I his pope assigned to 
her a religious service, the hymns of wliith 
assert that she bore, imprinted on her body, 
the form of the five wounds of Jesus Clmst. 
The Fraiicistans, jealous of an honour wdiich 
had hitherto been confined to their seraphic 
founder, denounced this service to Sixtus IX, 
who had been one of themselves ; and that 
pontiff forbade St Catlieriiie to be painted with 
the representation of the holy wounds or stig- 
mata. There are extant by Catherine a vo- 
lume of Italian letters, addressed to popes, 
princes, and cardinals, Ve»iice, Six 

Treatises on the Providence of God “ The 
Divine Doctrine delivered by the Eternal Fa- 
ther, speaking to the Spirit with other de- 
votional jiieces, and a few poems, all of which 
have been published at Lucca and Vienna, in 
4 vols. 4to, 1713 . — Du Pm, Kouv, Diet, Hist, 
CATHARINE of Fiance, (jueen of Eng- 
land, youngest child of Charles VI and Isa- 
bella of Bavaria, w'as bom in 1401; and in 
1420 W'as, by the condition of the treaty of 
Troyes, married to Henry V of England, who 
was then declared successor to the erdwn of 
France. To this prince she bore Henry VI, 
crovmed in his cradle king of both countries. 
After the death of Henry, Catharine privately 
married Owen Theodore, or Tudor, a Welch 
gentleman of small fortune, but descended 
from the ancient British princes. By this j 
marriage she had two sons, the eldest of 
whom, Edmund, earl of Richmond, by a 
marriage with Margaret Beaufort, of the legi- 
timated branch of Lancaster, became father 
of Henry VII, and founder of tlie royal and 
vigorous house of Tudor. Catharine was 
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txeated with some rigour on the discovery of 
her second marriage, and died in the prime of 
life in 1438. — Hume, MorerU 

CATHARINE of Ariiaoon, queen of 
England, the youngest daughter of JPerdinand 
of Arragon and Isabella of Castile, was bom 
in 1483. In 1501 she was married to Arthur, 
prince of Wales, son of Henry VII, who dy- 
ing about five months after, tlie king, unviilling 
to return Iier dowry, caused her to be con- 
tracted to his remaining son Henry, and a dis- 
pensation was produced from the pope for that 
purpose. In liis fifteenth year the prince 
made a public protest against the marriage, 
but at length yielding to the representations of 
his council, he consented to ratify tlie contract, 
and on his accession to the throne in 1609 was 
crowned with her by Dr Warham, archbishop 
of f]!anterbury. The inequality of their ages, 
and the capricious disposition of Henry, were 
circumstances very adverse to the durability of 
their union, and it seems surprising that Ca- 
tharine should acquire and retain an ascend- 
ancy over the affections of the king for nearly 
twenty years. The want of male issue how- 
ever, proved a source of disquietude to him, 
and scruples, real or pretended, at length 
arose in his mind concerning tlie legality of 
their union, which were greatly enforced by a 
growing passion for Anne Boleyn one of tlie 
queen’s maids of honour. He speedily made 
application to Rome for a divorce from Catha- 
rine ; an encouraging answer was returned, and 
a dispensation promised, it being the interest 
of the pope to favour the English king. Over- 
awed however by the power of the emperor 
Charles V, Catbarme’s nephew, the con- 
duct of the pontiff, wlio depended upon the 
empire, became embarrassed and hesitating. 
Cathanne meanwhile conducted herself with 
gentleness and firmness, and could not in any 
way he induced to consent to an act wlmh 
would render her daughter illegitmidte, and 
stain her with the imputation of incest. Be- 
ing cited before the papal legates, cardinais 
Wolsey and Campeggio, in 1529, she declared 
that she would not submit her cause to their 
judgment, but appealed to the court of Boine, 
which declaration w'as declared contuma- 
cious. The subterfuges of the pope at length 
induced the king to decide the affair foi him- 
self, and the resentment expressed on this <ic- 
casion by the court of Rome, provoked him to 
throw off his submission to it, and declaie 
liimself head of tlie English church , a result 
of royal caprice more curious and important 
than most in history. In 1532 he married 
Anne Boleyn, upon which Catharine, no 
longer considered queen of England, retired to 
Ampthillin Bedfordshire. Cranmer, now raised 
to the primacy, pronounced the sentence of 
divorce, notwithstanding which Catharine still 
persisted in maintaining her claims, and took 
up her residence at Kimboltou castle in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where she died m January 1536. 
Shortly before her death she wrote a letter to 
the king, recommending their daughter (after- 
wards queen Mary) to his protection, praying 
for the salvation of his soul, and aisuring him 
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o( her forgiveness and unabated affection, view of putting the Scriptures into the hand# 
The pathos of this epistle is said to have of the people, Catharine employed persons of 
drawn tears from Henry, w-ho was never learning to translate into Englisli the para- 
backwards in acknowledging the virtues of his phrase of Erasmus on Uie new Testament, and 
injured wife, who certainly acted with eminent engaged the lady Mary, afterwards queen, to 
dignity and consistency. Several devotional translate the paraphrase on St John, and wrote 
treatises have been attributed to Cathaiine, a Latin epistle to her on the subject. Among 
which belong to queen Catharine Parr. — her papers after her death was found a com- 
Hume, Moreri, Ballard's Metnoirs, position, entitled " Queen Catharine Parr’s 

CATHARINE (Parr) sixth and last wife Lamentations of a Sinner, bewailing the igno- 
of Henry VIII, was the eldest daughter of sir ranee of her blind Life,” an<l was a contrite 
ThomasParrof Kendal, and was at an early age meditation on the years she had passed in po- 
distinguished for her learning and good sense, pish fasts and pilgrimages. It was published 
She was first married to Edward Burghe, and with a preface by the great lord Burleigh m 
secondly to John Neville lord I.atimer, and 1548. In lier lifetime she published a volume 
after his death attracted tlie notice and admira- of “ Prayers or Meditations, wherein the 
tion of Henry VllI, whose queen she became mind is stirred patiently to suffer all afflictions 
in 1643. Her zealous encouragement of the here, and to set at nought the vaine ])rosperi- 
reformed religion excited the anger and jea- tie of this worlde, and also to long for the 
lousy of Gardiner, bishop of Wmchester, the everlasting felicitee.” Many of her letters 
chancellor Wriotliesley, and others of the have also been pnnted. — liallanl. Hist, of 
popish faction, who conspired to ruin her with Enghnd, Park's Edition Walpole's Roy iil 
the king. Taking advantage of one of his mo- and Noble Authors, 

ments of irritation, they accused her of heresy CATHARINE de MEDKT, queen of 
and treason, and jirevailed upon the king to France, one of the most distinguished but dan- 
sign a warrant for her committal to the Tower. gerous characters of the age in which she 
This being accidentally discovered to her, she lived, was the only daughter of Lorenzo de 
repaired to the king, who jmrposely turned the Medici, duke of Urbino. She was born at Flo- 
conversation to religious subjects, and began reiice in 1519, and through the influence of 
to sound her opinions. Aware of Ins purpose, her uncle, pope Clement VII, was married in 
she humbly replied, “ that on such topics she 1534 to JJenry cluk" of Orleans, son and siic- 
always, as became her sex and station, re- cessor to Francis I, Bred uj> in all uie prat- 
ferred herself to the wisdom of his majesty, as tice of Italian finesse, she became not only the 
he, under God, was her only supreme head ornament of lier father-in-law’s court by her 
and governor here on earth.” “ Not so, by beauty and accomplishments, but although so 
St Mary, Kate,” replied Henry, ** you are, as young she practised all the arts of dissimula- 
we take it, become a doctor, to instruct and Hon and complaisance necessary to ingratiate 
not to be instructed by is.” Catharine judi- herself with the powerful of all parties. She 
ciously replied, that she only objected in even earned herself civilly to Diana of Poticrs, 
order to be benefited by his supenor learn- her husband’s mistress. Althougli barren for 
ing and knowledge, “ Is it so, sweet- the first ten years of her marriage, she subse- 
heart,” said the king; “ and tended your ar- quently brought her husband ten childien, of 
guments to no worse end ? Then are we per- whom three were successively kings of France, 
feet friends again.” On the day appointed and one daughter, the queen of Navarre. Dur- 
for sending her to the Tower, while walking in ing the life of Henry% her influence in public 
the garden, and conversing pleasantly together, afiairs was unbounded ; but she was at the 
the chancellor, who was ignorant of the recon- same time carefully lay ing the foundation of 
ciliation, advanced with the guards. The king that influence over her children, wIik h subse- 
drew him aside, and after some conversation, quently produced so many baleful consequences 
exclaimed in a rage: “Knave, aye, arrant to France. On the death of her husband, and 
knave, a fool and beast.” Catharine, ignorant the accession of Francis TI, at the age of six- 
of his errand, entreated his jiardon for her teen, she was obliged to share her influence 
sake. “ Ah ! poor soul !” said Henry, “ thou with the ambitious and powerful family of 
little knowest how ill he deserves this at thy Guise ; and to fall, it is thought, at that time, 
hands ; on my word, sweetheart, he hath been against her will, into their turious measures 
toward thee an arrant knave, so let him go.” against vhe Hugonots. Francis dying in the 
On the death of the king he left her a legacy course of a year, Charles IX succeeded at the 
of 4000/. besides her jointure, “ for her great age of eleven, when Catlnirine assumed the 
love, obedience, chasteness of life, and wis- authority but not the title of regent ; and in 
dom.” She afterwards espoused the lord ad- order to counterbalance the power of the 
miral sir Thomas Seymour, uncle to Edward Guises, inclined to the party of the king of 
VI, but these nuptials proved unhappy, and Navarre, and of the associated princes. The 
involved her in troubles and difficulties. She death of the duke of Guise in tlie cit il wars 
died in child-bed in 1548, not without suspi- that ensued, placed Catharine decidedly at the 
cion of poison. She was a zealous promoter of head of affaiis ; and she then began to display 
the Reformation, and with several other ladies the extent of her talent for dark and dissem- 
of the court secretly patronised Anne Askew, Wing politics. Such indeed was the wretched 
who was tortured, but in vain, to discover state of France at the period, that little of 
the names of her court friends. With the honour or of good faith was displajvd by 
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leaden on any side. Catharine began by 
courting the catholics, and laying plaiia for a 
total extirpation of the hugonots; and war 
and truce repeatedly succeeded each otlier, 
until at length a favourable ]>oace was granted 
by the ti-eachery and policy of Cathaiine, with 
a view to the ever memorable massacre of St 
Bartholomew, indisputably the blackest atro- 
city in modern history. That hoirible event, 
whicli will eternally stain the Fiench annals, 
and doom the name of its chief contnver, Ca- 
tharine, to eternal infamy, of course could not 
compose the public of Trance ; and affaiis re- 
miiiaed in great disorder, until the signally 
friglitiul and retributive death of C’hailes IX, 
in 1 ^7 4. Slie was then declared regent, until 
the arrival of her son Henry HI, elected king 
of Poland, and at this time disj>layed groat 
vigour and abilities, and ga\e uj) her kingdom 
to her son, in a state which, with good con- 
duct, might have secured a piosperous reign. 
The weak proceedings of Henry however, by 
once more fostering tlie powei of the house of 
Guise, again produced dreadful disorders, un- 
til the assassination of the head of it, in which 
act Catharine, W’itli strong oxeciations, <leui(‘d 
tliat slie had any participation. She died in 
her seventieth year, in 1,i89, loaded with the 
execration of all jiarties ; aii<l as is frequently 
the case, on her death- bed gave her son some 
excellent advice, in jierfect contradiction to all 
her former jnecepts and example. Ibe cha- 
racter of Catharine is a species of moral phe- 
nomenon, in its junction of some of the blackest 
vices and of the most agreeable qualities. 
Possessed of extraordinary courage and j)re- 
sence of mind, fertility of expedient and sound 
disciiminatiou, she was yet a dupe to super- 
stition of the darkest kind, and believed and 
employed the delusive practices of magic and 
judicial astrology, While indiflerent to all 
forms of faith, she shed torrents of blood to 
give one a predominance j and witli respect to 
moral qualities, there is nothing diabolical and 
atrocious in the history of jjerfidy, and calm and 
deliberate indifference to shedding blood, with 
which slie may not he charged, ikrupling no 
means to advance her qbject, while loose and 
voluptuous in her own conduct, her female 
court w"d8 composed of little else but complai- 
sant beauties, wdio advanced her objects by 
tlieir personal dishonour. WTth the coolest 
premeditation, she also inculcated the most 
odious prineijiles on her children, and even 
weakened their minds by debauchery, in order 
to retain her power over them. She how'ever 
lived long enough to witness tlie soirowTul 
consequences of this conduct, and to learn 
tliat the distrust and hatred of all parties at- 
tended her. Possibly Catharine resembled no 
one so much as her own countryman, Cmsar 
Borgia, in her signal powers of mind, and 
talents of ingrauation, as well as in the de- 
testable purimses to which they were applied. 
--Davila, Morm. Mod. Unio. IJtsU 

CATHARINE of Braoanza, wife of 
Charles II, king of England, and daughter of 
John IV, king of Tortugal, was born in 1638, 
while her fatlier was only duke of Bragauza. 
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In 1661 she married Charles IT, in whose court 
she long endured all the neglect and mortifi- 
cation his very dissolute conduct was calculated 
to inflict upon her. This endurance was also 
rendered peater by lier proving unfruitful, but 
she judiciously supported lierself in her un- 
pleasant situation with great e(]uanimity, and 
after the deatli of Charles, received much at- 
tention and respect. In 1693 she returned 
to Portugal, w’here in 1704 she was made re- 
gent by hei brother, Don Pedro, whose in- 
creasiiig infirmities rendeied retirement neces- 
sary. In this situation Catliarme show'ed con- 
siderable abilities, cairying on the war against 
Spain with great firmness and success. She 
died in 1 ?().>, aged 67. — h\mv. Diet, Hist, 
CATHARINE 1, empress of Russia, re- 
niaikablo for her exaltation from the lowest 
lank of society to dominion over one of tlie 
most extensive' emjures in tlie world. She was 
bum in Livonia, about 1683, and appears to 
have been the natural daughter of a pea- 
sant girl, who died wdien she w’as but three 
}ears old. After residing with the parish 
cleik, slie wv'iit to live as a servant with the 
Lutheran minister of Marienberg, In 1701 
she m.'uiied a Sw^edish dragoon belonging to 
the garnson of tliat jdace, wdio aiqiears very 
shoilly after to have be'eu sent on an expedi- 
tion from wluLb be never relumed. Her youth 
and -beauty attracted the attention of the 
Russian general Rauor, with wdiom she next 
lived as a servant, and jirobably as a mistress. 
Pnnee IMeubzikoff, the great favounte of I’eter 
1, then became enamoured of her, and kejit 
her till 1701, when the emperor himself acci- 
dentally saw’ her, and made her his mistress. 
Her influence over him was such that in 1712 
he man led her, and in 1724 raised her to the 
imperial rank, bestowing on her the insignia 
of sovereignty with his own hand. On the 
deatli of the czar, wiiich took place the next 
year, she w as proclaimed his successor, Pn- 
der her short reign ]>uhhc affairs xvere chiefly 
managed by prince Menkzikoif, w’ho in general 
pursued the policy of his late master. Catha- 
rine was addicted to excess in the use of 
tokay, wine, and spirits, which produced a 
disease that ]>roved fatal in IMay, 1727. She 
had daughters by the czar, one of whom, 
Elizabeth, afterwards became empress ; but 
she was immediately succeeded by Peter II. — 
Coxes Travels in Russia, Allan s G, Biofr. 

CATHARINE II, empress of Russia, 
daughter of tlie prince of Anhalt Zeibst, sove- 
reign of a pc’tty province in Germany, wheie 
she was bora in 1729. She at first bore the 
name of Sophia Augusta, but in 174.') she was 
married to tlie grand duke of Russia, after- 
wards Peter HI, on which occasion, being re- 
haptized according to tlie ntes t)f the Greek 
church, she took the name of Catharine Alex- 
ievna. On the death of the empress Elizabetli 
in Dec. 1761, she was succeeded by Peter III, 
I'lie first years of the marriage of Catharine 
had jiassed in appaient union, but the man- 
ners of the Russian court, which were most 
coarsely and uiidisguisedly dissolute, pro- 
duced their natural influence on the mind ut 
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tiie young grand duchess, and several fa- 
vourites are said to have succeeded one another 
in her good graces, even at that early period. 
She brought her husband two children — Paul, 
bom in 1754, and Anne in 1757 ; the latter of 
whom died in lier infancy. Mutual disgust 
however, had ensued between this couple 
some time before the death of Elizabeth, Peter 
scrupling not to accuse his wife of infidelity, 
wliile he himself withdrew all confidence from 
lier, and attached himself to one of the daugh- 
ters of count Woronzoff. On his succession, 
Peter showed in many instances a good heart, 
and a strong desire of promoting the w’elfarc 
of his people ; but he was fickle, weak, and 
inconsistent, and indulged in habits of intem- 
perance, and in a fondness for low company 
and pleasures, which soon rendered him an 
object of general contempt. His behaviour to 
Catharine partook of lus usual levity ; some- 
times she was treated \Mth res])ect, and at 
others loaded with insult, while with great 
policy she so conducted herself as to acquire 
general popularity and esteem. At length slie 
discovered that IVter had formed a tlesign to 
bastardize his son, divorce lieiself, and after 
shutting licr up in a convent, or a state piison, 
to marry Ins mistress the countess Woronzoff. 
'I'lius alarmed and instigated, Catharine, wdio 
f®lt the exh'iit of her influence and capacity, 
formed a coiispiiacy to frustrate his purposes, 
and produce one of those revolutions w'hich 
can only take place in a state of complete des- 
potism and semi-civili/ation. On ‘he 9th of 
.luly 17(12, Peter 111 was made a jirisoner 
by the adherents of liis \Mfe ; and after having 
been compelled to sign a most humiliating act 
of abdication, he was sent to llopscha, a small 
palace twenty miles from Petersburgh. Shortly 
aftei he was privately put to death ; but whe- 
ther only W'itli tlie connivance or by the express 
command of (Catharine, is a matter of some 
uncertainty, looking to direct evidence. On 
the score of ]irobability, and attending to the 
similar de)) 0 »iiion and murder of her successor. 
It IS less doubtful. The death of the unhajipy 
Jinnee w’as with gi eat gravity attributed to a Ine- 
nioihoidal colic, and as such announced to his 
jiasMvc and baibarous subjects, but it is now 
well known that Ins actual raurdeier was count 
Alexis Oiloff. It is singular that the life of 
the czar w'as the only one saei diced on this 
occasion ; w hile Ckithanne, with great jiolicy, 
sliew’eil no resentment against his adherents, 
and even took prince Munitli into favour, who 
ondeavoured to maki* liim lesist. In the 
month of September, the same year, she was 
solemnly crow'ned at IMoscow emjiress of all 
the llu.'^sias. 'J’he reign of tliis jinncess, in a 
certain point of view, i& one of the most biil- 
liant ill tlie history of modem nations. She 
pursued^with steadiness and sagacity the jilans 
of Peter the Great for the civilization of Kus- 
sia, and the establishment of her jiow'cr. Un- 
der her reign the military and naval glory of 
Kussia w’ere advanced to a gieat helglit, and 
lier internal government was at the same time 
vigorous and humane. She endeavoured to 
iucrcasc the jtopulalioii of her donuuioiis by 
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inviting settlers from foreign countries, and 
encouraging industry. By her directions, jmb- 
lic roads and canals were constructed, and 
towns and cities erected ; she founded schools 
and academies, and invited to her court a great 
number of strangers distinguished for their ta- 
lents and learning. She herself corresponded 
with many of the most eminent literary cha- 
racters, particularly those of France, and the 
compliments given and received between that 
influential confederacy and the enterjirising so- 
vereign of Russia w'ere unceasing. It seems 
indeed, that so far as a despot could he so, 
Catharine was a convert to many of the te- 
nets of the French school of jdulosojdiy ; nor 
w-as the resalt in her case in jni ions if it led her 
to introduce liberty of conscience, abolisli torture, 
lessen the overwhelming influence of the clergy, 
and establish an extensive reform in the courts 
of judicature throughout her extensive em]»ire. 
Her zeal to introduce foreign discoveries and 
improvements was also unremitting and en- 
lightened, and in respect to domestic govern- 
ment Catharine w'as doubtless a highly bene- 
ficial sovereign to Russia. On the other hand, 
her ambition frequently disturbed the repose 
of her neighbours ; and her treatment of the 
Poles more especially, displayed an unjustifiable 
lust of pow’^er and barbarous recklessness of 
human suffering. 7'lie affairs of Poland and Tur- 
key occupied Catliarine during nearly the whole 
of her reign. In 1764she obliged me Poll s to 
elect for their king Stanislaus Poniatow’sky, 
one of her favourites, a measure wdiith involved 
her in a W’ar wuth the grand seignior, w’bic li 
ended iuthe conqu(‘bt of CnmTaitcuy by the 
Russians. The same year (17i) 1 > biv.ugbt aJ- 
ditionul security to liei thione, b\ the nimiler 
of the unfortunate jniuce Ivan, a dcstc iidaut 
on the female side fiom the eku r Lrotbev of 
PeU’r the Great; who, in conscqueine of Lis 
jneferable light to the succession, liad betn 
immured as a state ju-isoner by the einjness 
Elizabeth. A sub-Iieutenant, nanK>d Muo- 
vitch, had fonned the bold plan of relt'a-siDg 
him, and making him cinjierur. Assembling a 
few associates, an open attack w’as made on 
his prison, and might have succeeded, when 
the door about to be forced W’as suddenly 
ojiened, and the body of Ivan jnerced witli 
many w’ounds shown to the conspirators. 
IMirovitch instantly surrendered Inmself, and 
W’as publicly executed ; and bis useful ciime 
W’as therefore possibly of his owui contiivaiu e, 
W’hatever may be thought of the sac rifice of the 
piiiice, w’ho fell in consequence of orders to 
jmt him to death, should any such attcmjit be 
made. In 1772 occurred the infamous jjarti- 
lioii of a considerable jiart of the Polish teiri- 
tories. A jdaii was concerted and executed 
by which the sovereigns of llussia, Austiia, 
and Prussia united to seize ami appiojniate 
various jffc'vinces of Poland. To the share of 
Catharine w’as assigned Livonia, w'ilh tlie pa- 
' latiiiates of Polot-L, Witejisk, IMistislaw, and 
, JMinsk. Ibis, (li^nicmberment of territory the 
• Pohsli diet was forced to sanction in 177:5. 
I "I'he encroacliments of the empress occasioned 
I a new wai with lurkey, w'uch began in 
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iTBT, and was rendered dreadfully memorable | 
by the carnage perpetrated at the taking of 
Ismail by Marshal Suwarrow* This contest 
was closed not long after that event by the 
treaty of Jassy, signed January 9th, 1792. 
In the measures adopted by various European 
princes to check the progress of the French Re- 
volution, Catharine did not actively join ; but 
there can be no doubt that she viewed vvith 
jealous anxiety that memorable transacti(m. 
She was meantime engaged in aggrandizing 
her power, by crushing the efforts of the 
firienas of freedom in Poland. In May 1791, a 
revolution took place in the latter country, one 
object of v^hich was to deliver it from tlie dis- 
graceful yoke of foreign influence. The follow- 
ing year the Russians in consequence invaded 
Poland ; a dreadful massacre took place in the 
suburbs of Warsaw under the direction of the 
bloody and ferocious Suwarrow ; the country 
was conquered, and a new partition was made 
of its territories between the sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which effaced Po- 
land from the listof nations. Catharine likewise 
augmented her territories by irrevocably an- 
nexing Coiirland to her dominions, and at 
lengtli began rijienly to display her antipathy 
to the French Revolution by an assumption of 
more than usual attention to religion, by a 
cordial reception of the emigrant nobles, and 
by sending a squadron of men-of-war to act 
with the British fleet. She endeavoured to 
secure Sweden to her interests by a compulsory 
marriage between the young king and one of 
her graud-daugbters. Her unabated thirst for 
conquest also induced her to form a pretext for 
invading Persia, w'here her general, Suboff, 
made himself master of Derhent. Death at 
last put a termination to her ambitious 
career. Without any previous illness, on the 
9th Nov, 1796, she was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and died within twelve hours, in 
the sixty-eighth year of her age and tliirty- 
fourth of her reign. I’lie public character of 
this capable and despotic princess is sufli- 
ciently displaced in the relation of her actions. 
Love of sw'ay and a passion for glory seem 
to have been the ruling principles of her con- 
duct, and in respect to the first, the same 
thing may be said of her as W'as said of Richard 
III, that she was fit for the throne which she 
so unfairly acquired. A thirst for glory, w’^hen 
connected with high talents, usually produces 
much that is salutary amidst much that is 
otherwise ; and so it proved in the case of Ca- 
tharine, who doubtless contributed greatly to 
the real welfare and prosperity of Russia. No 
ruler ever surpassed her in useful institutions, 
or in her endeavours to acquire a scientific and 
accurate knowledge of every part of her vast 
empire, and of its local and general interests. 
As might be expected, she sometimes dis- 
played too much fondness for regulating, and 
was occasionally seduced by splendid theory ; 
but itcannot be ileuied thatherreign in every re- 
spect materially furthered the Russian progress, 
both internally andin reference toits relative im- 
portance in Europe. The private character of 
Catliuiine -was licentious in the extreme ; in one 
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species of sensuality she indulged without re- 
straint ; and in the pursuit, made the decorums 
of her sex give way to the licence of unbridled 
power even more openly than most sovereigns 
of the other sex. Her favourites were as for- 
mally installed into oflSce and dismissed as her 
ministers, and were much more frequently 
changed. With the exception of Orloff and 
Potemkin, liowever, they were allowed liMlc 
influence in affairs of state. The external ap- 
pearance and manners of Catharine became 
her station, while her dignity was attem- 
pered with much grace and affability, and she 
cared little for mere adulation. She also wrrote 
and conversed with ease and intelligence, and 
was kind and humane to all around her. She 
seems to have obtained the love as well as re- 
verence of her subjects ; whicli, setting aside 
her mode of acquinng the throne, is not won- 
derful, seeing that her vices as a ruler were 
those which are deemed conventional among 
sovereigns, namely, ambition and a thirst for 
aggrandizement, unshackled by humanity or 
pnnciple. Catharine not only encouraged but 
also cultivated literature. She wrote " In- 
structions for a Code of Laws,” of which a 
German translation, executed by lierself, was 
published at Petersburgh, 1769. Moral tales, 
and allegories for the use of her grandchildren, 
and some dramatic pieces, also proceeded from 
her j»en. — Atkin* s G. Biog^ Biog, Univ, Vie de 
Calk, IL par Castera, 

CATILINE, or LUCIUS SERGIUS CA- 
TILINA, a Roman of a patrician family dur- 
ing the last age of the republic, remarkable for 
the daring profligacy of his conduct. He is repre- 
sented as liaving been guilty even in his youth 
of llie most revolting enormities. Sylla patro- 
nized and employed him, and tlirough the in- 
fluence of that dictator, he obtained some im- 
portant offices in the state. After having been 
quajstor, he W'ent as legate into Macedonia 
under Caius Curio, and was then appointed 
pnetor in Africa. On his return from that 
command, 65 BC, he engaged with other dis- 
solute men of rank in a plot to murder the 
consuls and many of the senators, and seize the 
government, 'iliis scheme failing through ac- 
cident, Catiline, the following year, formed a 
more extensive and desperately atrocious con • 
spiracy against the state, the details of which 
belong to the history of Rome. It w'as frus- 
trated principally through the vigilance and 
address of Cicero, then one of the consuls. 
Catiline, on the discovery taking place, escaped 
from Rome, and putting himself at the head 
of a body of troops which had been collected 
by his confederates, in the north of Italy, ap- 
peared in open rebellion against the senate. 
An army was speedily sent against him, and 
in an engagement which took place near Pis- 
toria in Tuscany, this disturber of his coun- 
try’s peace lost his life, fighting >vith bravery 
becoming a better cause. The imputation of 
unqualified guilt and infamy has been attached 
to the character of Cataline by all contempo- 
rary historians. I’he courage and talents which 
he certainly possessed, seem to have been em- 
ployed for the worst of purposes, rendering 
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him the object of universal execration. — Sat- i 
hut, dt Bello Catilinario, Univ, Hist, 

CATINAT (Nicholas) a general phi- : 
losopher and mar&lial of France, was the son of : 
a counsellor of the parUament of Paris, and < 
was bom in 1637. He was brought up to the 
bar, but quitted it through disappointment at 
having lost a just cause. He then entered the 
aimy, and became an ensign of the French 
guards, in which situation he distinguished < 
himself at the siege of Lisle m 1667, and being i 
observed by the king, it became his first step 
to preferment. In 1676 he was created major- ; 
general of infantry in the army of Flanders ; 
and after assisting at several battles, was sent 
into Italy in 1680, to take possession of Cazal, 
and command the French troops lent to the 
duke of Savoy for the reduction of the inha- 
bitants of the vallies of Piedmont. In 1688, 
when the French army advanced against the 
same duke, the command was again intrusted 
to him, of which he proved himself worthy by 
conquering all Savoy, capturing several for- 
tresses at Piedmont, and again defeating the 
duke at Marsaille. These exploits gained him 
the marshal's staff in 1693 ; on which the king 
exclaimed, ** This is indeed virtue ci owned.” 
In 1701 he was ajipointed commander of the 
army in Italy against prince Eugene, but being 
prevented from opposing his descent through tlie 
Treutin, lie was afterwards unsuccessful in all 
his attempts to resist his progress, Villeroi 
was then ajtpointed to succeed him , and Cati - 
nat, notwithstanding his previous victories and 
negociations, was obliged to serve under him, 
which he did with great zeal ; and being or- 
dered to attack the intrenchments of prince 
Eugene at Chiari, he was repulsed and 
wounded. He commanded for a short time m 
Germany, and then retired to his estate of St 
Gratian, where he died in 1712 with the same 
steadiness and composure of mind which had 
always marked him through life. Catinat pos- 
sessed great a])plication, vigour of mind, and 
solidity of understanding, united to much 
calmness and self-possession ; he was averse 
to court intrigue, and indifferent to wealth and 
grandeur. Louis XIV once asking him wliy 
he was never seen at Marli, he replied, tliat 
tlic court was very numerous, and that he kept 
away in order to let others have room. In 
17().> the king named him for a knight of his 
orders, Catinat refused the honour, of which 
his relations complained bitterly. “ AVell, 
then, said he, blot me out of your genealogy.” 
He went by the name of Father Thought, an 
epithet winch he appears to liave deserved in ! 
all stations. — Voltaiie Sif^cle de Loins XIV . — 
Moreri. Notiv, Diet, Hist, Mernoirespour scrvir 
a la Vie de Catinat. 

CA'rO (iMAiicus PoRTius) a celebrated 
Homan statesman and cultivator of literature, 
under the Republic, He was born at Tuscu- 
lum about 232 BC. At the age of seventeen he 
served m llie army under Fabius Maximus, 
during the Carthagenian invasion of Italy ; and 
five jears after he was with the same general 
at the taking of Tarentum. While a soldier 
he not only distinguished himself by his valour. 
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but also by his stem attention to discipline, bjr 
bis temperance, and his rough, unbending man- 
ners. I’he same qualities marked him in bis 
retreat from service, and attracted the notice 
of Valerius llaccus, a person of distinction, 
through whose influence he was made a mili- 
tary tribune in Sicily, and afterwards quastor 
under Scipio in the African war. He returned 
to Rome to prefer an accusation against his 
commander before the senate, which only 
served to add to his own credit with the popu- 
lace. Having passed tlirough the office of 
aidile, he was appointed to govern Sardinia, as 
prmtor. In 195 BC, he was elected to the 
consulship, together with liis friend Valerius 
Flaccus ; and was employed to carry on tlie 
war against the Carthagenians iu Spain ; at his 
return from which province he was honoured 
with a triumph. He next served in Greece, 
where, though occupying a secomlary com- 
mand, he added to his military reputation. 
About ten years after his conhulate, he ob- 
tiuiH d the important office of censor, which he 
exercised nith such iigour, that the title of 
censor has ever since been attached to his 
name. 3‘his was his last public post ; but he 
distmgui‘'hed himself still as a member of the 
senate, paiticularly by his hostility to the Car- 
thageiiiaiis, often using an expression winch 
has become a kind of proverb — “ Delenda est 
Caitliago He died at the age of eighty-six, 
or according to s^)me, ninety, abou^ the begiu- 
mng of the third Punic w’ar, wdiith was a mea- 
sure he had strongly advocated. Cato w'as so 
dcteimined an eneinj to innovation, that in the 
eaily part of his caieei he opjiosed wa mly the 
introduction of Grecian liteiatiirc and manners 
among the Romans : but he afterw'tds became 
so fell a (onvcrl to the cause of bicratuie, '*s to 
study the Greek language in Ins old age, lie 
W’as the author of a treatise entitled “ Origi- 
iies,” relating to the history of Rome anil of 
other Italian cities, some fragments only of 
which are extant. He also published many 
orations ; a treatise on the ait ol w ai , and ano- 
ther on husbandry, the last of whiih is usually 
printed wnth the Senptates Itei llusticer , the 
others are lost. — Fluturch. Cornelius Xepas. 

CATO L'TICENSIS ^!\l\uiis Pouiirs) 
great grandson of the lensor, and not less ce- 
lebrated than his ancestor for his talents and 
his virtues. He vvas born about 93 BC. and 
having lost his fatlier when very young, he 
W’as left, together with his half- brothei Ciejiio, 
to tlie guardianship of tluir uncle lavius Dru- 
Mis, •» senator of distinction. Evenfiom inlancy 
he di‘'played that firmness of mind and hatred 
oftjraniiy w’hich inaiked Ins subsequent con- 
duit. When a boy of lourteen, on witnessing 
the cruel proscriptions of Sjlla, he a‘«ktd his 
tutor w'hy nobody killed tliat man ; and being 
told it W’RS because he w’as yet more feared 
than he was hated, Cato exilaimed— “ Give me 
a sw’ord tlien that 1 may slay him, and deliver 
my countrj from slavery He embraicd the 
principles of the stoics, and particularly con- 
nected liimself with Aiitipater of Tyre, a phi- 
losopher of that sect. His habits and maniieis 
were simple and severe , and he w’as so far 
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from indul^ng in the luxurieB of the times, 
that he inured himself to privations and hard- 
ships. His first military service was as a vo- 
lunteer in the war against Spartacus, in Spain, 
when he distinguished himself by his courage 
and attention to discipline. He then went as 
a tribune in the army to Macedonia, after 
which he travelled in Asia Minor, and on his 
return to Rome'brought with him Athenodorus 
Cordylio, a fainous stoic philosopher, l^e 
first civil oflSce he held was the qua'storship, 
which he executed with a rigid attention to 
justice, so as to obtain the general esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. Tie next became tri- 
bune of the people, and in that post employed 
all his talents and influence to assist Cicero in 
suppressing the dangerous conspiracy of Cata- 
line, and in bringing to capital punishment 
many of the conspirators. On the formation 
of the first triumvirate, Cato foresaw the dan- 
gers which menaced the commonwealth from 
the united power and ambition of Caesar, Fom- 
pey, and Crassus, and exerted himself, though 
ineflfectually, to thwart their measures. Soon 
after he was sent with an army against Ftolemy, 
king of CJyprus, from which expedition he re- 
turned successful, bringing back vast treasures 
for tlic public use. He was then made prajtor, 
in which ofliice he gave general offence by 
procuring a law against bribery, such was the 
corruption of all ranks of the people. The con- 
sulship he was prevented from obtaining when 
a candidate, by neglecting to solicit votes in 
the usual manner. When the liberticide de- 
signs of Cmsar became openly manifest, Cato 
attached himself to the party of Pompey. He 
was appointed to govern Sicily as proprajtor ; 
but being unable to withstand the forte sent 
against him by Caesar, he left the island, and 
went to Pompey ’s camp atDyrrachium. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, where he was not pre- 
sent, Cato went to Corcyra, with the troops 
under his command ; and on learning that 
Pompey had been murdered in Egypt, he 
marched tlirough the deserts of Lybia to join 
Scipio, Pompey *s father-in-law, and others of 
tlie same party, in Mauritania. Scipio being 
defeated by Caesar, Cato shut himself u}) in 
Utica ; and perceiving that it was impossible 
to defend the place against the conqueror, he 
put an end to liis own life, by stabbing him- 
self with his sword ; leaving to future times the 
reputation of having been one of the most dis- 
interested friends of freedom that ever existed. 
This event happened 45 BC. The private 
character of Cato may be considered as irre- 
proachable, with the exception of tlie charge 
of intemperance, for which there seems to 
have been some foundation. The accusation 
of having lent his wife to a friend, is founded on 
inattention to the matrimonial usages of the 
Romans, which were utterly incompatible 
with British manners. Cato separated him- 
self firom his wife Marcia that she might marry 
IJortensius, after whose deatli he married her 
again. These second nuptials, which took 
place at the commencement of the civil war, 
have given occasion to a noble scene between 
Cato and Marcia, in Luca 's Phiirbaiia.- — 
Plutarch. SaUuit. Cnii.Iim, 
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CATO (Valerius) a Latin poet and gram- 
marian, was bom in Narbonesian Gaul, but 
being driven from his country by a civil war in 
the time of Sylla, he went to Rome, where he 
opened a school, which %vas attended by peo- 
ple from all parts. After enjoying a compe- 
tence for the fruits of his labours, lie at length 
became a victim to poverty, which he bore 
with great patience, and died at an advanced 
age, BC. SO. It was said of him by his 
fiiend Marcus Faiius Bibaculus, “ that he was 
the only one who knew how to read and to form 
poets. His only poetical work which has 
reached us, is entitled “ Dirie,” expressive of 
his sorrow at leaving his native country, and 
Ilia Lydia. It ivas published at J^eyden in 
165SJ, by Christoydier Arnold, and is also con- 
tained in Mattaire's “ Corpus Poetarum.” 
1 le likewise composed some grammatical 
works . — Suetnnins (le tUustr, Grammat, BaillH. 
MirrerK 

CATROU (Francis) an industrious and 
learned writer, was bom at Paris in 16.b9, and 
entering among the .Fesuits in 1677, took the 
vows at the college of Bourgesin 1()94. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the society, he was 
for seven years employed as a preacher, and 
was very popular ; but finding a difficulty in 
committing his sermons to memory, he aban- 
doned tlie office, and devoting himself to let- 
ters, was engaged in the composition of the 
Journal de Trevoux,’^ in which he remained 
twelve years, though not to the exclusion of 
other literary pursuits. In 1702 he published 
“ A general History of the Mogul Empire,’* 

I from the Portuguese memoirs of Manouchi, a 
V'enetian ; the third eiUtion was published in 
1715, when the reign of Aureiig/ebe was 
added. In 17()(» appeared h:s “ llistoire du 
Fanatismo des Protestantes leligieux,” con- 
taining only the history of the anabaptists ; 
but he reprinted it in 17J3, with the history of 
of Havidism j and the same year added the 
history of the Quakers. It was not to be ex- 
pected that this work could be impartial, but 
It is lively and entertaining. He employed 
himself in a prose translation of Virgil, which 
was com])leted in 1716. The style of this 
work is sometimes affected, and even vulgar, 
and the notes abound m subtle reasonings ami 
sujierfluous disquisitions ; but it is, notwith- 
standing, very ingenious. His principal jiro- 
duction, however, is his “Roman History, 
from the foundation of Rome,” to which his 
friend and brother Jesuit Julian Rouillc con- 
I tributed the annotation. It was published in 
1737, with notes, medals, dissertations, &c. 
in 20 vols, quarto. Rouillc, who undertook the 
continuation of the history after the death of 
Catrou, published one volume in 1739, which 
brought it down to the end of the reign of Uo- 
mitidn, and died himself the following year. 
The dispersion of the Jesuits prevented much 
further progress. As a collection of facts this 
history is doubtless the most comjilete we pos- 
sess, and the notes are valuable ; but the style 
is affected and uneijual, and by no means that 
of the purest historians. Catrou died in 1737, 
preserving his spirits and the liveliness of luii 
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imagination to an advanced age. — Moreri* 
Nouv. Diet, Hist. Saxii Onomast, 
CATTENBIJRG (Adrian van) a Dutch 
divine of the sect of remonstrants, distin* 
gnished for his learning and liberality. He 
was a native of Rotterdam, where he became 
professor of theology. His principle works 
are — Spicilegium Theologian Christiatue,” fo- 
lio; “ The Life of Grotius, in Dutch,” vols. 
folio ; “ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remonstian- 
lium,” 12mo ; and Syntagma Sapientue Mo- 
snicjc,” 4to. He died in 1737. — Nouv. Diet, 
Jli.'it. 

CAT13LLUS (Catus VAriniub) a Homan 
poet, who lived in the century preceding the 
Christian era. He was born at or near \’e- 
rona, about 8(J J^C. and is sui>pused to have 
been a man of family, since it appears that 
Julius Csesar was his father’s gue&t on Ins 
jouniies through that part of It^ly. Going 
when young to Rome, Catullus formed an ac- 
cpiaiiitance with (^ict^ro, Cinna, and other emi- 
nent persons. He secuns to Iiave injured his 
fortune by law-suits, and to repair Ins losses 
he accom]) tnied the pr.etor Memmius to Ri- 
thyiiia. Being disappointed of Ins object, he 
returned to Rome to write satiies on Mein- 
mius, to whose rapacity he ascribed his want 
of success. Little iiioieis known of his per- 
sonal history, except that he died when about 
thirty years of age, 'riie compositions of Ca- 
tullus are chiefly of the lyric and eingraramatic 
kinds, and are distinguished for purity and 
elegance of style, but occasionally debased 
by sentiments grossly licentious, and rcvolt- 
ingly indecent. Some of his amatoiy and ele- 
giac pieces, however, are perfectly free from all 
such blemishes, and display tenderness of feel- 
ing and delicacy of sentiment, such as have 
never been sui passed. There are seveial good 
editions of tlie poems of Catullus, printed to- 
gether witli tliose of Tibullus and Propertius. 
Among those of the works of Catullus alone, 
may be mentioned that of Wilkes, I^nd. 1788, 
small 4to; that of Doering, Leips. 1788, 1792, 
2 vols. 8vo ; and an edition with a poetical 
translation, London, 179;*), 2 vols. 8vo, A 
more reciuit translation has been jtubhshed by 
the lion. George Lamb. — Bayle. Aikins G, 
Bios;. 

CATZ (Jamts) a Dutch poet and states- 
man, was horn lu 1.^77 at Brouwers -haven in 
Zealand, and through his merit was ap]>oiuted 
pensioner and keeper of the seals of Holland 
and West Friezelaiid, and stadtholder of the 
fiefs. His attachment to Iiteratuie was so great, 
that he resigned all his posts in order to de- 
vote his wdiole time to it ; and it was not until 
he had received repeated solicitations from the 
states, that he consented to become ambassa- 
dor to England, in the time of Oliver Crom- 
Tvell. Oil his return he retired to his estate 
at Sorgvliet, where he died in 1660. His 
poems, which are chiefly on moral subjects, 
are highly esteemed hy his countrymen, and 
have heen repeatedly reprinted. — Nouv. Diet. 
Hi6t. 

CAVALCANTI (BAnriioi omi- w) a noble 
Florciiliiie, bom 1603. During the wais which 
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raged among the Italian states, in the early 
part of the 16th century, he took part with his 
countrymen against the Medici family, distin- 
guishing liimself as well by his eloquence as 
hiB courage. In l.SS?, on the assumption of 
the sovereignty by Cosmo de Medicis, lie re- 
tired to Rome, where Paul 111 and his grand- 
son Ottavio Famese employed him in various 
diplomatic missions. He afterwards settled at 
Padua, devoting liimself entirely to literature, 
for which lie had ever shown a great fondnets. 
Here, in 1.665, he publislied a treatise on “ I he. 
best Forms of Republics, ancient and modem,” 
a book of much interest; and in 1659 his work 
on “ Rhetoric,” which has since gone through 
several editions. In handling this subject he 
principally followed Aristotle, of whom he was 
a great admirer ; and on the tliree first books of 
whose Poetics lie WTote a commentary. A 
translation of “ Polybius on Castrarnctation” 
into Italian, is also extant from liis pen. IIis 
death took place at Padua, in l5o2. — Nouv. 
Diet, jitbt. TiriihflscJu. 

CAVALCW ri (Guido) a noble poet and 
philosopher of Floience, who floimshed to- 
wards the close of the J.Jth century ; thepuinl 
of Rrunetto Latini and tlie friend of Dante. 
Having married the daughter of Farinata Uher- 
ti, he joined the Ghibelline party, and becom- 
ing particularly obiiovious to the Donati, who 
emhiaced the opposite faction, one of tiiat fa- 
mily had nearly succeeded m proc uring his 
assassination while engaged on a pilgrimage 
j to the shiiue of St Jago tie C3ompostel)a. Tlie 
I firedoimnance of t! e Guelph party exiled him 
ill 1 300 to Serezano, but the air of that place 
ojierating unfavourably on his constitution, he 
procured permission to return to Lis native 
city, where he died about the commcnccn* nt 
of the }ear following. Although the circum- 
stance of liis pilgrimage would imply that lie 
was not untinctured with the superstition of 
tlie age, yet Boccacio seems to intimate that 
he indulged in a considerable latitude of pLilo- 
sojihic speculation. It is however by his 
poetry only that he is knowm to jiostenty. 
His sonnets and " Canzones,” printed in a col- 
lection of ancient Italian poets at Florence, in 
1527, show' much elegance as well as correct- 
ness, considering tlie age in wliich they w ere 
WTitten; his “ Canzone d’Amore” m particu- 
lar, lias been often published and imitated. 
Some manuscript pieces of liis are said to bo 
yet in existence in ditlerent continental collec- 
tions. — Tirabosclii, Bio^. Uiiiv. 

CAVALIER (JoiiT^ a French partisan 
officer, who distinguished himself as a leader 
of the Camisards or protestants of the Ceven- 
nes, in the W'ar of extermination caiTied on 
against them in the reign of Lew’is XIV. He 
was the son of a peasant, and might probahjy 
have passed through life unnoticed and un- 
known, if he had not been excited to action by 
oi>pression and cruelty ; w’hen his native energy 
of mind combined with circumstances to place 
him at the liead of his party, i hough quite a 
young mail lie obtained a complete ascendancy 
over his followers, and availing liimself of the 
com age arising from de&paii, hy wnich tlicjp 
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wen actuated, was enabled for a while to 
withstand the re^ar troops sent against him, 
headed by experienced generals. His talents 
inspired such respect, that marshal Villars en- 
tered into a treaty with him, the terms of 
which were sufficiently advantageous to Cava- 
lier, though not satisfactory to those with 
whom he had associated. One of the condi- 1 
tions was, that he should raise and have the | 
command of a regiment for the king^s service. | 
Finding himself however an object of suspi- 
cion to the government, he some time after 
withdrew from his native country, and entered 
into the English service. At the battle of Al- 
manza in 1707, he commanded a regiment of 
French refugees, most of the men belonging to 
which fell in the field. Cavalier however 
escaped, and was afterwards governor of Jer- 
sey. — Aikiris G. Biog. 

CAVALIERE (Emilio Del) a musical 
amateur of a noble family at Home, celebrated 
as being the composer of the first oratohs, 
which was performed in that capital in 1600, 
under the title of llappresentatione di Anima 
e dl Corpo,” in the church of La V’^allicella. In 
this work, which is still extant, there are in- 
structions laid down for the dancers. — Biog. 
Diet* of Mas. 

CAVALIERI or CA VALERIUS (Bona- 
venturl) a friar of tlie order of Jesuates, emi- 
nent as a mathematician. He was bom at Mi- 
lan in 1598, and studied under tlie celebrated 
Galileo, after which he became professor of 
mathematics at Bologna. His principal work 
is entitled ** Geometria Indivisibilibus conti- 
nuorum nova quadam ratione promota,” Bo- 
non, 1635, republished in 1653. This trea- 
tise contains some original ideas relative to the 
abstruser parts of science, on account of which 
the Italians consider Cavalieri as the inventor 
of what mathematicians term the Infinitesi- 
mal Calculus, or the Geometry of Infinites. 
He was the author of several other mathemati- 
cal works. He died at Bologna m 1647. — 
Huttotis Math, Diet, 

CAVALLO (Tiberius) an ingenious na- 
tural philosopher of the last century. He was 
the son of a physician, of a family originally 
Portuguese, and was born at Naples, March 
30th, 1749. He was intended for some com- 
mercial employment, with a view to the pro- 
secution of which he was sent to England in 
1771. The recent discoveries at that period 
in the physical sciences, particularly elec- 
tricity, attracted his attention, and ultimately 
induced him to devote himself to philosophical 
pursuits. He passed the remainder of his life 
in England ; and being chosen a fellow of tlie 
Royal Society, he contributed a number of pa- 
pers to the Transactions of that learned body. 
He also wrote ** A Complete 1 reatise on liUec- 
tricity,” 1777, 8vo, republished in an en- 
larged form in 1795, 3 vols. 8vo ; “ An Es- 
say on Medical Electricity “ A Treatise on 
the Nature and Properties of Air,” 4to ; 
“ The Hbtory and Practice of Aerostation 
“ Mineralogical Tables,” folio ; “ A Treatise on 
Magnetism and a few other tracts. He died 
in London, December $6, 1809.— Gent. Mag, 
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CAVANILLES (Anthowy Josepk) • 
Spanish naturalist, bom at Valencia in 1745* 
He received his education among the Jesuits, 
and embraced the ecclesiastical profession. 
Being chosen tutor to tlie sons of the duke del 
Infantado, he accompanied that nobleman to 
Paris, and remained there twelve years. He 
then became acquainted witli the celebrated 
botanist Jussieu, and devoted himself closely 
to botanical studies. In 1801 he was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Garden at Madrid, where 
he died in 1804. llis works are numerous, 
including — “ Elementary Principles of Bota- 
ny A Botanical Dissertation on the Sida, 
and other Plants having affinity with it,” S 
vols, 4to, with plates ; ** Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Plants which grow naturally in 
Spain, or are cultivated there in Gardens,” 
6 vols. folio ; The History of the Kingdom of 
Valencia,” 2 vols. folio. — Biog. Univ, 

CAVE (Eoward) an English printer, noted 
as tlie founder of a modern periodical miscel- 
lany, which has had a considerable influence on 
our domestic literature. He was bom at New- 
ton in Warwickshire in 1691, and was edu- 
cated at Rugby school. His first occupation 
was that of clerk to a collector of tlie excise in 
the country, which he is stated to have left m 
disgust at having an insolent aud perverse mis- 
tress. He then went to London, aud put him- 
self apprentice to a printer. When liis inden- 
tures expired he obtained a place in the post- 
office, employing his leisure in wntiug for tlie 
newspapers. Having afterwards engaged in 
business at St John’s gate, Smithfield, he there 
published in January 1731, the first number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. The piofessed 
object of this work was to form a collection or 
magazine of the essays, intelligence, &c. 
which appeared in the 200 halt-sheets per 
month, which the London press was then lal* 
culated to throw off, besides written accounts, 
and about as many more half-sheets printed 
elsewhere in the three kingdoms. On the plan 
devised by Mr Cave, the following remarks 
have been made by Dr Kippis. •* 'J'he in- 
vention of this new species of publication may 
be considered as something of an epocha in the 
literary liistory of tliis country. The periodical 
publications before that time w'ere almost 
wholly confined to political transactions and to 
foreign and domestic occurrences. But the 
magazines have opened a way for every kind of 
inquiry and information. The intelligence and 
discussion contained in them are very extensive 
and various ; and they have been the means of 
diffusing a general habit of reading through the 
nation, which, in a certain degree, hath en- 
larged the public understanding. Many young 
authors, who have afterwards risen to consi- 
derable eminence in the literary world, have 
here made their first attempts at composition. 
Here too are preserved a multitude of curious 
and useful hints, observations and facts, which 
otherwise might never have appeared ; or if 
they had appeared in a more evanescent form, 
would have incurred tlie danger of being lost.” 
Cave was deprived of his place in the post- 
office on account of his having resisted some 
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Abuses lelatiTe to the privilege of frankbg let- 
ters. He died Jaaui^ 10, 1754, and was 
buried in the church of St James, Clerkenwell. 

Lt/e bii Dr Johnton, 

CAVE (William) a learned divine and 
ecclesiastical historian of some eminence. 
He was the son of a clergyman, and was bom 
at Pick well in Leicestershire in 1637. He 
was educated at St John’s college, Cambridge, 
and took the degree of MA. in 1660. The 
vicarage of Islington near London was be- 
stowed on him in 166S^, and he was soon 
after made chaplain to Charles II. In 1672 
he took the degree of DD ; and having distin- 
miished himself by Ids writings, he was at 
length promoted to a canonry of Windsor, and 
the vicarage of Isleworth, Middlesex, lie 
died in 1713, and was interred in Islington 
church, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. Dr Cave was a man of extensive 
learning, &n ingenious writer, and a florid 
preacher ; but he was deficient in point of 
judgment, and was disposed to place too much 
reliance on the authority of the Christian fathers 
and early writers ; whence Dr Jort.n, in his 
•• Kemarks on l^clesiastical History,” has 
been induced to style Cave, ** the wliitewasher 
of the ancients.” His principal w irks are — 

Primitive Christianity ; or the Religion of 
the ancient Christians, in the first ages of the 
Gospel “ Antiquitates Apostoli ■jp ; or the 
History of the Lives, Acts, and Martyrdoms of 
the Apostles, &c.” folio ; ** Apostoiici ; or a 
History of the Lives, Acts, Deaths, and Mar- 
tyrdoms of the Primitive Fathers, &c.” foLo ; 
•* Kcclesiastica ; or the Lives of the Fathers of 
the 4th century,” folio *, “ Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticarum Ilistoria Literaria,” 2 vols. folio, 
]o88, 1698, republished at Geneva ; and in a 
posthumous, enlarged, and improved edition at 
Oxford, in 2 vols, folio, 1740, 1743. — Bwg, 
Jim. 

CAVEDONE (James) an Italian pmnter, 
was bom at Sassuolo in the Modenese, in 1580. 
His father was an apothecary, and turning his 
sou out of doors, he became page to a gentle- 
man w^ho was an amateur of painting, and 
possessed a collection of pictures. Some of 
these ne copied with a pen in so fine a manner 
that his master was induced to place him under 
the tuition of Annibal Caracci, with whom he 
remained for a considerable time, and who 
was much stmek with Ins manner of working. 
He then applied himself to studying the works 
of 'I'itian at Venice, after which he proceeded 
to Rome, where he was of much assistance to 
Guido, liis performances were so masterly 
that they were not unfrequently mistaken 
for those of his master, thougli their outline is 
hanler, and they do not possess the nobleness 
of hi9 style. The latter part of the life of Cave- 
done forms a series of the most bitter afflic- 
tions : he lost a son by the plague, his wife 
was thought to be pos«>essed, and he himself 
received a violent shock by a fall from a 
scaffold, and from that time his abilities 
seemed to evaporate, and he remained almost 
in a state of stupefaction. He became so poor 
as to paint ex votos for a precarious livelihood. 


mid at Iragtb he became a public mendicant, 
and expired in the streets of Bologna, in his 
mghtieth year. His principal works are at 
Bologna. — D* Argenville't Vies de Peintres. 
Piikington, 

CAVENDISH (Sir William) an English 
gentleman, was born in Suffolk about io05 ; 
and receiving a liberal education, entered the 
service of cardinal Wolsey as gentleman usher. 
On the fall of that prelate, he still remained 
faithful to him; and though he had nothing 
to bestow, refused to desert him. Ilis singu- 
lar fidelity, together with tlie abilities which 
he possessed, attracted the admiration of the 
king, who took him into his own service; 
and in 1540 he was appointed one of the 
auditors of tlie court of augmentation, and soon 
after obtained a grant of several lordships m 
the county of Hereford. In 1546 he received 
the honour of knighthood, and was made trea- 
surer of the chamber to his majesty, and sworn 
of the privy council, which honours were con- 
tinued and increased by Edward \T and queen 
Mary, in whose reign be died in 1557 He 
had three wives ; by the last of wliom he had 
Henry Cavendish, \Villiam, first earl of Devon- 
shire, Charles, and three daughters. His 
only work is a life of car<iinal Wolsey, in which 
he draws a flattering picture of liis old master, 
affirming that the kingdom was never better 
regulated than under his administration. I'his 
work was first printed in 1611, under the title 
of “ The Negociations of'l homas W olsey, 
and as the principal object of its publica- 
tion was to reconcile the people to the death 
of archbishop Laud, by drawing a parallel be- 
tween those two prelates, the manuscript was 
much mutilated. It was again imperfectly 
printed in 1667 and 1710 ; until at lengtn Dr 
Wordsworth published a correct copy in his 
Ecclesiastical Biography, 1810. — Wordsworths 
Biag. Bwg, Brit. 

CAVENDISH (Thomas) an eminent Eng- 
lish navigator of the sixteenth century. He 
was the son of a gentleman wlio fwssessed a 
good estate at I'rimley St Martin in Suffolk, 
which he inherited ; but having impoverished 
himself by living at court, he fitted out some 
vessels for a predatory expedition against the 
Spanish American colonies, with a view to re- 
trieve his affairs. He sailed from Plymouth 
with three small ships, in July 1586; and 
after having ravaged the western coasts of Ame- 
nca, and taken a Spanish vessel of 700 tons 
burthen, richly laden, he sailed across the 
South Sea, and returned by way of tlie 
Cape of Gorxi Hope to England, in September 
1588 ; having circumnavigated the globe in a 
shorter space of time than any preceding ad- 
venturer. I’lie great wealth he acquired from 
this undertaking prompted him to engage in 
anotlier voyage, on which he embarked in 
August 1591. 'Jempestuous weather, sickness, 
and other causes, contributed to render this 
si'heme unfortunate ; and Cavendish liimself 
died on the coast of Brazd, or in the passage 
home, in 1392.- Ledwrd's Naval History. 
Aikin's 6'. Bhg ^ 

CAV'ENDISH (William) duke of New 
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castle, a distingubhed leader on the king’s 
side, in the civil wars of Charles I, was son of 
sir Charles Cavendish, and was bom in 1592. 
He was educated with great care by his father, 
and shone conspicuously at the court of James 
I, who made him a knight of the bath, when 
very young ; and on the death of his father, 
when he came to the possession of the family 
estate, raised him to the peerage by the title 
of baron Ogle and viscount Mansfield. In the 
third year of Charles I he wtis advanced to tlie 
title of earl of Newcastle ; and in 1683 was ap- 
pointed tutor to tlie prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II ; but this office ho was compelled to 
resign in consequence of some court disgusts. 
His zeal for the king’s service however, con- 
tinued unabated, and on the approach of open 
hostilities between him and the parliament, he 
offered to secure the tovvm and port of Hull, 
which offer was declined, being then thought 
premature. Iri 1642 he received the king’s 
orders to take upon himself tlie care of the 
town of Newcastle and four adjacent counties ; 
and afterwards received a commission consti- 
tuting him general of all his majesty’s forces 
raised north of I’rent, with very full powers. 
He levied a considerable army at his owm ex- 
peace, with which he for some time maintained 
the king’s cause in the north, but he yiossesscd 
little of the skill of a general, and his military 
character rather consisted in the dignity and 
splendour Tvith which he maintained the state 
of that office, than in his knowledge of the art 
of war or attention to its duties ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he gained a splendid victory over 
lord Fairfax on Adderton-hcatli near Bradford, 
with some others of less importance. In the 
battle of Marston-moor his infantry w’as almost 
totally destroyed, and on this defeat, despair- 
ing of tlie royal cause, he abruptly left the 
kingdom, to which he did not return until the 
Restoration. He resided for some time at Ant- 
werp with his lady, where they were frequently 
in much distress ; notwithstanding which they 
were treated with great respect by the govern- 
ing powers of this and other countries in which 
they resided, and were sometimes visited by 
tlieir exiled master. On his return to England 
at the Restoration, he was received with the 
respect due to his unshaken fidelity and im- 
portant services, and in 1664 was advanced to 
tlie titles of earl of Ogle and duke of Newcas- 
tle. He passed the remainder of his life in re- 
tirement, devoting himself to literature, to 
which he was much attached, and attending 
to the repair of his injured fortune. He died 
in 1676, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and was buried with his duchess in Westmin- 
ster abbey. His works are not much known or 
admired ; tliey were merely the amusements 
of a nobleman, who, with an ardent attach- 
ment to poetry and the polite arts, was not 
calculated to advance either. His princijial 
production is entitled A new Method and 
extraordinary Invention to dress Horses,” &c. 
and has obtained much praise from judges in 
the art. He was also the autlior of some come- 
dies, which, though occasionally admired at 
the jimo they were written, are now almost 
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unknown. It was remarked by Grainger, that 
** the duke of Newcastle was so attached to the 
muses, that he could not leave them behind 
him, but carried them to the camp, and made 
Davenant, the poet laureat, his lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance.” — Biog. Brit, ad- 
der's Lives. Life fey his Duchess. Park's Ox- 
fivrd. Malone's Dryden. 

CAVENDISH (Margahet) duchess of 
Newcastle, second wife to the subject of the 
preceding article, was daughter of sir (’harles 
Lucas of Essex, and was born at St. John’s, 
near Colchester, towards the latter end of the 
leign of James T. From her tender years sho 
had exhibited a great passion for study, and 
visiting Oxford in 1643 so distinguished her- 
self that she was ajipomted maid of honour to 
Henrietta Maria, queen to (’harles 1. Ac- 
companying her mistress to France, the mar- 
quis of NewTastlo, then a widower, met with 
her in Paris, and tlieir iiuion took filace tliere in 
164.5. She lived ^^ith her husband during 
their exile, in retirement, and seeir..> to have 
been highly endeared to him by her virtues 
and accomplishments. On the Restoration, 
when the Marquis was reinstated in his ho- 
nours and fortunes, she chiefly devoted herself 
to literature, and conijiosed plays, poems, let- 
ters, philosophical discourses, orations, tkc. of 
which she left enough to fill thirteen folio vo- 
lumes, ten of which have actually been printed. 
As might be anticipated the greater part of 
this matter was in the highest degree crude 
and trifling, a result which was much further- 
ed by a resolve never to review or revise what 
she had written, lest it “ should disturb her 
following conceptions.” liord Orford affords a 
curious picture of the literary characters both 
of this lady and her husband, and it must be 
confessed that tb^y were an extremely singular 
couple. The enormous mass of the writings of 
the duchess of Newcastle are now consigned to 
complete and merited oblivion, althougli occa- 
sionally a gleam of imagination will be ob- 
sen^ed in them. A few lines on melancholy, 
quoted in the (Joiinoisseur, have by that means 
been preserved from tlie fate of the rest of her 
works, and have by some jiersons been regard- 
ed as likely to have given to jMiltori the hint of 
II Penseroso, a supposition wdiich is liowever 
opposed by chronology. Tlie vanity of the 
duke and duchess produced a publication which 
exhibited academic flattery m a most amusing 
point of view. It is entitled “ A Collection of 
Letters and Poems, written by persons of ho- 
nour and learning upon divers important sub- 
jects, to the duke and duchess of Newcastle.” 
It is impossible to desenbe the gross excess 
of panegyric contained in many of these letters 
from the vaiious societies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as well as from learned individuals. 
Could this publication have been foreseen, these 
laughable cjustles would doubtless have never 
been composed j one specimen of whicli may be 
seen in the following address of the vice-chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge, in an- 
swer to a letter from the duchess conveying a 
present of her works. ** Most excellent prin- 
cess, you have unspeakably obliged us all, but 
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not in one respect alone ; but whensoever we 
find ourselves nonplussed in our studies we re- 
pair to you as to our oracle ; if we be to spt^ak, 
you dictate to us ; if we knock at Apollo’s door, 
you alone open to us ; if we compose an his- 
tory, you are tlie remembrancer ; if we be con- 
founded and puzzled among the philosophers, 
you disentangle and assort all our difficulties.” 
'i’lierc is much more in a still higher strain 
from others , but the duchess derives infinitely I 
more honour from her fine character as a wife 
and misu-ess of a family, than from either her 
hlcTiiry productions or these panegyrics. She 
died in January 1673-4. Biof^. Brit, 

CAVENDISH (William) first duke of De- 
vonshire, a nobleman of distinguished public 
spiiit, was the eldest son of William, third 
eai 1 of l^evoiishire. He was bom in 1 640, and 
after having been educated with great care, 
coinmencod public life when he became of 
age, as knight of the shire for the county of 
1 )eiby. He greatly distinguished himself by 
the steadiness of his opposition to the arbitrary 
proceedings and corruptions of tlie ministers of 
(Charles II. He was also intimately connected 
witli lord William Russel, and joined with 
that nobleman in all tlie constitutional proceed- 
ings adopted for tlie security of free govern - 
ment and the protestant religion : when 
however the more heated of the party WTre 
led to proceed to what he deemed dangerous 
and illegal measures, he withdiew from their 
meetings. He appeared on behalf of lord 
Russel on his trial ; and even made him the 
generous })roposal of promoting his escape 
when under sentence of death, by changing 
clothes with him, which dangerous and mag- 
nanimous offer, his ec]ually high-minded friend 
refused to accept. After the execution of the 
latter, he married his eldest son to out* of lord 
Russers daughters. On arriving at his title 
in 16{!4, he was deemed by James II one of 
his most fomiidable opponents, and an at- 
tempt was made to intimidate him ivithcut 
effect. Having however rashly struck a 
gentleman in the verge of the court, he was 
fined in the exorbitant sum of 30,000/., and 
tlie bond which he was obliged to give for pay- 
ment was held in security against him. On 
this event he jiartly retired from public life, 
and occupied himself in the improvement of 
his stately mansion of Chatsworth. He was m 
the mean time a close observer of public 
events ; and the celebrated AVhig conferences, 
w*hich smoothed the way to the Revolution, 
were held at the village of Whittington, in his 
neighbourhood. On the landing of the ]>rince 
of Orange, he was one of the hist to declare 
for him ; he secured the town of Derby, and 
received at Nottingham the princess Anne, 
whom he conducted to her consort at Oxford ; 
he strenuously supported all the measures 
which transferred the crown to W'llliam and 
Alary ; and acted as lord high steward at their 
t'orondtion. The necessary conseciueuce of an 
exertion of so much successful influence, >vas a 
great accession of honours and dignities, being 
advanced at once to the titles of marquis of 
ifartington, and duke of Devonshire. lie 
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still however remained free and independent 
in his politics, and occasionally opposed the 
measures of ministers. He retained all his 
posts under Anne, and was also appointed one 
of the commissioners for effecting the union 
with Scotland. He died in 1707. This high- 
charactered nobleman possessed a strong 
tincture of the gallantry of the age, both as to 
love and valour ; and he also occasionally 
amused himself with poetical comiiosition. 
Two of his pieces were published, “ An Ode 
on the Death of Queen Alary and ** An Al- 
lusion to the Bishop of Cambray’s Supplement 
to Homer.” — Biog,Bnt. Aikin^sG, Biojr, 
CAVENDISH (IIi'niiy) a natural philo- 
sopher, wJio distinguished himself by some 
important discoveries in pneumatic chemistry. 
He was the son of lord Charles Cavendish, 
brother of the third duke of Devonshire, and 
was bom at Nice, in Piedmont, October 10, 
1731. He was educated partly at a private 
academy at Hackney, under Dr Newcome, and 
partly at Cambridge university, ■where che- 
mistry and plulosophy were the chief objects 
of bis study. On leaving college he gave him- 
self lip entirely to the cultivation of physical 
sr-ience ; and uninfluenced by the calls of ani- 
hition or of milder passions, devoted his life 
I and fortune to the investigation of natural phse- 
nomena. Having made liimself intimately ac- 
(piainted vv'ith the principles of the Newtonian 
philosophy, he a]>plied tliem to an explanation of 
the laws of electricity , find afterwards, in 1775, 
w’htn Air. Walsh published an account of ex- 
periments on the torpedo. Air Cavendish, fol- 
lowing up the investigation, satisfactorily ex- 
plained the theoiy of tiie singular properties 
exhibited by electrical fishes, pointing out 
that distinction between common and animal 
electricity w’hich the brilliant discovery oi gal- 
vanism 1 as since contributed to coiifinn. But 
the researclies of Air Cavendish relative to hy- 
drogen gas, or inflammable air, have contri- 
buted pimcqially to his celebiity as a man of 
science : as early as 1766 he ascertained the 
extreme comparative levity of that species of 
air; a discovery on which is founded the prac- 
tice of aerostcition. I'his w’as foilow'ed by tJio 
very important discovery of the composition of 
water, by the union of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, which wdien mixed together in proper 
proportions, and set on fire, produce a quantity 
of water exactly answering to tlie w'eight of its 
aerial principles. On this fact depends the ex- 
])lanation of many natural pha*nomena ; and 
the antiphlogistic theory of chemistry is in a 
great measure founded upon it. Among the 
remaining labours of tliis philosopher in the 
cause of science may be mentioned his imjirove- 
inents in the eudiometer, an instrument for 
measuring the purity of atmosjilienc air, by 
ascertaining the quantity of oxygen gas con- 
tained in it j exjicriments to determine the 
mean density of the earth, an investigation of 
importance to many astronomical and geologi- 
cal inquiries ; and an imjirovement in the me- 
thod of fi’xing the divisions of large astronomi- 
cal instruments. He was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, to whose Iraiisactions he conaigneA 
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t!he reittlta of his researches, not having been 
tlie author of any distinct publication. Inde< 
Mndently of those sdenoes to which he was most 
devoted, he possessed various and extensive 
knowledgej for reading, study, and experiment, 
formed not only the whole business, but also 
the sole amusement of his life. His temper 
was extremely reserved j and having never 
been married, his habits were quite those of a 
secluded philosopher. He died at his resi- 
dence on Clapham Common, Feb. S4, 1810 ; 
leaving property to the value of 1,200,000/. — 
Gent, Mag. Dr. Thomson s Annals of Philosophy. 

CAULFIELD (James). SeeCnARi.EMONT. 

CAULIAC (Guido de) a celebrated phy- 
sician of the 14th century, a graduate of Mont- 
pelier, and a pupil of Hermondavilla. He 
held the situations of chaplain, chamberlain, 
and l)ody physician to the popes Clement VI, 
and Urban V, and was professionally en- 
gaged in stopping tlie ravages of the great 
plague, which desolated a large part of Europe 
in 1348, a curious account of which ])estilence 
he afterwards published. He may be consi- 
dered as the great restorer of the ancient prac- 
tice of surgeiy through the medium of the Ara- 
bians, that science being previously to liis 
a state of great decay. His prin- 
wliich, tliough defective in some 
valuable one, and was long the 
the art in France, is entitled Chi- 
rurgiae tractatus septem cum Antidotario,** and 
is generally known by the name of his ** Greater 
Surgery.” It was first printed at Avignon in 
1363, and since at Venice in 1490. His 
“ Lesser Surgery,” written subsequently, is a 
compilation of anatomy, physic, and surgery. 
The exact dates of his birth and death are 
equally uncertain. — Moreri. Haller. 

CAUSSIN (Nicholas) a learned Jesuit, 
was bom at Troyes in 1583, and entered the 
society of Jesuits at the age of twenty-three, 
and distinguished himself in their colleges as 
a teacher of rhetoric. He afterwards became 
a popular preacher, and was at length prefer- 
red to be confessor to Lewis Xlll, but although 
pious and conscientious, he was not suited to 
this office, and incurred the displeasure of 
cardinal Richelieu by urging tlie king to recall 
the queen-mother contrary to the will of that 
prelate, who in consequence procured his dis- 
missiou and exile to a town in Lower Brit- 
tany. After the cardinal’s death he returned 
to Paris, and died in the house of the society 
there in 1651. He published several works, 
both in French and Latin, the most popular of 
which was La Cour Sainte,” a moral work, 
illustrated by stories which do more honour to 
his piety than to his judgment. The others 
are ** De Cloquentia sacra et humana,*' which 
was several times reprinted; ** Electoram Sym- 
bolomm et Parabolmm Historicarum Syntag- 
mata,” 1618, 4to; “ Tragedia Sacra;” 

** Apologie pour les Religieux de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus " Disputes sur les quatre 
Hvies des Rois, touebant P Education des 
Princes,” folio; '‘Symbolics JEgyptiorumSa- 
pientis " La vie neutre des fiUes devotes.” 
— Mifreri, Httyle, Nouv, Diet, Hitt. j 


CAWTHORN (James) an Engludi cler^- 
man, a native of S^ffield, bora 1719. Hav- 
ing commenced his education at the Sheffield 
grammar-school, he completed it at Ciare-hall, 
Cambridge but left the university without 
graduating. He was afterwards an usher in 
the Soho academy, then kept by Mr Clare, 
and in 1743 obtained Uie mastership of sir A. 
Judd’s school at Tunbridge in Kent. He is 
author of the “ Perjured Lover,” a poem ; as 
well as of some other poetical pieces collected 
after his decease, and printed in 1771, in one 
8vo volume. They are sprightly and inge- 
nious, but possess nothing to exalt them beyond 
the mass of mediocre productions of the same 
period. Mr Cawthorn was killed by a fall 
from bis horse in the year 1761 . — Chalmerses 
G. Biog. Diet, 

CAXTON (William) an Englishman, me- 
morable for having first introduced the art of 
printing into his native country. He was born 
in Kent about 1410, and served an appren- 
ticeship to Robert Large, a London mercer, 
who in 1439 was I-.ord Mayor. On the deatli 
of his master, Caxton went to the Netherlands, 
as agent for the Mercers’ company, in which 
situation he continued about twenty -three years. 
His reputation for probity and abilities occasion- 
ed his being employed, in conjunction with Rich- 
ard Whitchill, to conclude a treaty of com- 
merce between Edward IV, and Philip duke 
of Burgundy. He appears subsequently to 
have held some office in the household of duke 
Charles, the son of Philip, whose wife, the 
lady Margaret of York, distinguished herself 
as me patroness of Caxton. Whilst abroad be 
became acquainted widi the then newly disco- 
vered invention of printing. (See Fust, John.) 
At the request of the duchess, his mistress, he 
translated from the French a work, which he 
entitled “ The Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye, by Raoul le Feure,” which he printed 
at Cologne, 1471, in folio. This book, con- 
sidered as the earliest specimen of typography 
in the English language, is reckoned very va- 
luable. At the famous sale of the duke of 
Roxburgh’s library in 1812, a copy was pur- 
chased by the duke of Devonshire for 10601. 
10s. After this he printed other works abroad, 
chiefly translations from the French ; and at 
length having provided himself with the 
means of practising the art in England, he re- 
turned thither, and in 1474 had a press at 
Westminster abbey, where he printed the 
** Game and Playe of the Chesse,” generally 
admitted to be the first typographical work ex- 
ecuted in England. Caxton continued to exer- 
cise his art for nearly twenty years, during 
which space he produced between fifty and 
sixty volumes, most of which were composed 
or translated by himself. Among his most 
distinguished patrons were John Islip, abbot 
of Westminster, and those two learned noble- 
men John Tibetot, earl of Worcester, and 
Anthony Wydeville, earl Rivers. Caxton 
died about 1492, and was buried according to 
some accounts at Campden in Gloucestershire ; 
though others state his interment as having 
taken place at St Margaret’s, Westminster, 
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The following Knee from hie epitaph are cha- 
racteristic of the age : 

** Moder of merci, shylde him from th’ oiribul 
fynd. 

And brinz him lyff eternal, that never hath 
ynd.*^ 

— B/flg. Briu Dibdin's EdiU of Atneo't Hist, 
of Printing, 

CAYLUS (Anne Claude Philip, count 
de) a distinguished French antiquary, who 
was bom at Paris in 1692. He entered into 
the army when young, and served witli repu- 
tation in Catalonia in 1711, and at the siege of 
Friburg in 1713. On peace taking place he 
went in 1715 to Turkey with the French am- 
bassador, and after travelling through Greece 
and Asia Minor, retunied home in 1717, bring- 
ing back a rich collection of drawings and de- 
scriptions. He then visited England and other 

{ larts of Europe, after which he devoted his 
ife to the study of the fine arts, particularly 
such branches of them as were cultivated by 
the ancients. In 1731 he was admitted a 
member of the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, and he employed himself in writing the 
lives of the principal artists who had belonged 
to it. In 1742 he was chosen an honorary 
me. er of the Academy of Sciences and Belies , 
Lettres. His reputation extended iot< most 
European countries, and gained him aomission 
into several learned academies. He died at 
Paris in 1765. He published ** Recueil d ad- 
tiquit^s Egyptiennes, Etrusques, Grecques, et 
Romaines,’^ 7 vols. 4to, containing a description 
of the remains of antiquity which he collected 
during his travels in Italy and the East. He 
was also the author of Ueuvres Badmes,** 
forming 12 vols. 8vo. Count de Caylus was 
disringuished as the discoverer of a nethod of 
painting with wax, called encaustic, supposed 
to be similar to an ancient species of art men- 
tioned by Pliny the elder. — Nouv. Diet Hut, 

Biog, Univ . — The marchioness de ( ylus, 

mother of this nobleman, wrote a work, enti- 
tled “ Les Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus,” 
containing many interesting anecdotes of the 
reign of l^ewis XIV. — Diet, des Femmes Celeb, 
CAZOTTE (John) a French commissary of 
the marine, who distinguished himself a., ^he au- 
thor of some light burlesque poems. Among 
his works are, “ Olivier “ Le Diable Amou- 
reux and “ Le Lord Impromptu.” His 
pieces were published together with the title 
of ** Oeuvres Badineset Morales de Cazotte,” 
Paris, 1798. 3 vols. He was guillotined in 
1792. — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

CEBES, a philosopher of Thebes and disd- 
ple of Socrates, is supposed to be the author of 
an allegorical piece, entitled “ Pinax” or the 
Tablet, though it is tliought by some critics to 
be the production of a later author; the moral 
spirit and character of this work are truly So- 
cratic, though some of the opinions savour 
strongly of the Pythagorean school. I'he first 
complete edition of it from a MS. in tlie king’s 
library, was published by Grouovius in 1689, 
and it is now generally printed with the En- 
chiridion of Epictetus. — Brucher, Moreri, 
CECIL (William, lord Burleigh). This 
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I eminent English statesman m'US son to Richant 
I Cecil, master of the robes to Henry VIII, 

! and was born at Bourne in Lincolnshire in 
1520. He studied at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he removed to Gray's Inn, 
with a view to study for the law. Having 
carried on a successful controversy with two 
Irish priests on the subject of the pope’s su- 
premacy, he obtained the notice of the king; 
and being presented with the reversion of tha 
office of eustos brevium., was encouraged to 
push his fortune at court. Having married 
the sister of sir John Cheke, he was by his 
brother-in-law recommended to the earl of 
Hertford, afterwards the protector Somerset. 
Having lost his first wife, he took for a second 
the daughter of sir Antliony Cooke, director 
of tlie studies of Edward VI *, and by his al- 
liance with this lady, herself eminent mr learn- 
ing, still further increased his influence ; and 
he rose in 1547 to the post of master of re- 
quests, and soon after to that of secretary. He 
endured in this reign some of the vicissitudes 
which befel bis patron Somerset, but always 
recovered them; and in 1551 was knighted 
and sworn a member of the pnvy council. The 
fate of Somerset did not shake him, and such 
was his personal favour with Bdvia|||||||||||^^ 
even the haughty Northumberland 
with consideration. He prudently dei|||Hp||R- 
lerference in aid of the proclamation of'lady 
Jane Grey, which secured him a gracious re- 
ception from queen Mary, although he for 
feited his office because he would not change 
his religion. In 1555 be attended cardinal 
Pole and the other commissioners appointed to 
treat of peace with France ; and on his return, 
being chosen knight of the shire for the county 
of Lincoln, honourably distinguished himself 
by opposing a bill brought in for the con- 
fiscation of estates in the case of religion. His 
foresight led him into a timely correspundence 
with the princess Elizabeth previously to her 
accession ; to whom, in her critical situation, 
lus advice was exceedingly serviceable. On 
her accession m 1 5.>8, he was appointed privy 
counsellor and secretary of state. One of the 
first acts of the same reign was the settlement 
of religion, which Cecil conducted with great 
skill and prudence, considering the difficulties 
to be encountered. In foreign affairs he show- 
ed much tact in guarding against the danger 
arising from the catholic powers, and very ju- 
diciously lent support to the reformation in 
Scotland. The general tenor of Cecil’s policy 
was cautious, and rested generally upon an 
avoidance of open hostilities, and a reliance 
on secret negociation and intrigues with op- 
posing parties in the neighbouring countriei^. 
with a view to avert the dangers which thread 
ened his own : this upon the whole, was s 
mode of acting scarcely avoidable in the then 
relative position of England M'ith a powerful 
dissatisfied party at home, much dangerous 
enmity on the part of catholic Europe, and tha 
existence of a critical alliance between Scot- 
land and France. On the suppression of the 
northemrebellion in 1571, Elizabeth raised him 
to the peerage by the title of heron Burleight 
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and the follo\\’ing year made him a knight n 
the garter. He is charged witli being deeply 
fomenting the troubles which caused 
the flight of the imprudent and unhappy Mary 
Stuart into England j and after the discovery 
of Babington’s conspiracy, he never ceased 
urging her trial and condemnation. He en- 
dured for a short time the hypocritical re- 
sentment of Elizabetli, after the execution of 
tbe queen of Scots, but after awhile recovered 
his former credit. At the time of the threat- 
ened Spanish invasion, he drew up the plan for 
tlie defence of the country \sith his usual care 
and ability ; but soon after losing his wife, to 
whom he was Wiirmly attached, he became 
desirous of retiring from public business, and of 
leaving the field open to lus son Robert, af- 
terwjirds so ccleliratod as earl of Salisbury, 
He was persuaded however to keep his em- 
ployment, and one of his latest efforts was to 
effectuate a peace with Spain, in opposition to 
the more heated councils of the carl of Essex. 
T his great minister died in the bosom of his 
family, and in the ]>ossession of all his lio- 
noursiTi l/)98, being then in his seventy-seventh 
year. He left behind liim the character of 
the ablest minister of an alile reign. How far 
the emergencies of the period ought to excuse 
a portion of his dark and crooked policy it may 
be difficult to deternime ; but it is easy to de- 
cide, that almost every school of politicians, 
under similar circumstances, have countenanced 
similar laxity under the jilea of expediency. 
The jirivate cliarac ter of llurleigh was highly 
regarded, for although he failed not to improve 
Ins opjiortumtios as a courtier, he always ex- 
hibited a fund of probity to conciliate esteem : 
he possessed in a high degree the solid learn- 
ing, gravity, and decorum, wliich in that age 
usually accompanied elevated station. In his 
mode of living he as noble and splendid, but 
at tlie same time economical, and attentive to 
the formation of a comjietent fortune for his 
family. Ihs eaily occupation as a statesman 
precluded much attention to literature, but he 
IS mentioned as the autliur of a few Latin 
\ erses, and of some historical tracts. A great 
number of his letters on business are still ex- 
tant. — Brit. Aikbis G, Biog. Bhg. Diet, 
CECIL (Bobeki) earl of Salisbury, second 
son of lord Burleigh, was born, according to 
some account'^, about the year lojO, but his 
birth may, with more probability, be placed 
thirteen years later. He was deformed and of 
a weak constitution, on which account he was 
educated at home, till his removal to tlie uni- 
veisity of Cambridge for the completion of his 
studies. Having received the honour of knight- 
hood, he went to France as assistant to the 
English ambassador the earl of Derby, and in 
1696 he was appointed one of the secretaries 
of state. On the death of sir Francis Wal- 
mngham he succeeded him as jirincipal secre- 
tary, and continued to be a confidential minis- 
ter of queen Elizabeth to tbe end of her reign. 
Haviug secretly supported tlie interests of James 
1, previous to his accession to the crown, and 
taken measures to facilitate that event, lie 
-««t;«nAd in office under tlie new sovereign, 
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and raised to the peerage. In 1603 he wai 
created a baron ; in 1604 viscount Cranboum ; 
and in 1605 earl of Salisbury. The same 
year he was chosen chancellor of the univeTsity 
of Cambridge, and made a knight of tlie gar- 
ter. He was the political rather than the 
personal favourite of the king, whom he served 
with zeal and fidelity ; and as he was certainly 
the ablest, so he was perhaps also the hoii- 
estest minister who presided over the affairs of 
state during that reign. In 1608, on the 
decease of the lord high treasurer the earl of 
Dorset, that office was bestowed on lord Sa- 
lisbury, who held it till his death in 1612. 
'I'his event took jdace at Marlborough, as he 
vi'as returning to London from Bath, whither 
he had gone in a very debilitated state of 
health to use the mineral waters. An inter- 
esting account of this journey, and of the last 
hours of this eminent statesman, drawn up by 
one of his domestics, may be found in “ Peck^ 
Desiderata Curiosa.” Lord Sahs’'ury was in- 
terred at his seat at Hatfield in Hertfordsliire. 
He was the author of “ A I'reatisc against tlie 
Papists ;** and of “ Notes on Dee’s Discourse 
on the Reformation of the Calendar and 
some of his letters, dispatches, and speeches in 
parliament have been published. — Biog. Brit. 

CECIL (Richard) a popular divine of that 
branch of the church of England which em- 
braces principles usually denominated evan- 
gelical. He was bom in 1748 ; his father, 
w’ho was a well-educated and intelligent man, 
being scarlet d\er to the East India Company. 
He was educated privately, and in the first in- 
stance intended for trade, but was subsequent- 
ly led to study with a view to taking orders 
under the ebtahlisliment, and was entered of 
Queen’s college, Oxford. Here he graduated, 
and bring admitted to priest’s oiders in 1777, 
took the charge of some curacies in Leicester- 
shire, wlience he removed to Lewes in Sus- 
sex, wlierc two smal livings were procured 
for him by his friends. In a year or two after- 
wards he settled in London, and became lec- 
turer of Christchurch, Sjutalfields, then of 
Orange-street and Long-acre chapels in suc- 
cession, and lastly of St John’s chapel, Bed- 
ford-rowj where his efforts obtained consider- 
able attention, and advanced him highly in 
tlie estimation of the votaries of that division 
of theological opinion, of which he was then a 
conspicuous member. In 1800 he was pre- 
sented to the livings of Cobliam and Bisley 
in Surrey, tlie duty of which he performed in 
the summer months. He died in 1810, at the 
age of sixty-two, leaving beliind him a high 
character for jiiety and benevolence. He pub- 
lished several sermons, and the lives of John 
Bacon, the sculptor, and the Rev, William 
Cadogan, winch were published after his 
death, under the title of “ Cecil’s Lives,” 4 
vols, 8vo. with his memoirs prefixed. — Pratt's 
Memoir afme mentioned, 

CECROPS, 'Fhe firstking of Athens. He 
is said to have been an Egyptian by birth, anc 
to have brought over a colony of people wh( 
inliabited tlie Saitic mouth of the Nile, whon 
he settled on the site of the city of Atheu'- 
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According to the Kuscbiau cliroiiiclc, this 
event took place about HC. 15n6. The dura* 
tion of his reign is reported to have exceeded 
fifty years. Little is known of his succes- 
sors previous to Erectheus, but in the list af- 
forded of the Athenian kings, a second Ce- 
crops 8tan<ls as the seventh. — Univ, Hisi. 
Moreri, 

CELL ART US (Christopher) a man of 
learning in the 17th century, who was a native 
of Smalcald, in Franconia. After having stu- 
died at various German universities, he was at 
the age of thirty chosen professor of ethics and 
theoiiental languages at the college of VVeis- 
senfels. In 1673 he removed to Weymar, and 
was afterw'ards rector of tlie college of Zeits, 
and tlien of the college of Meral)urg. On the 
foundation of the univeisity of Halle in 169-1, 
he was appointed professor of rhetoric and 
history. lie died in 1707, aged sixty-eight. 
His productions are very numerous, compris- 
ing useful editions of the works of several La- 
tin and Greek wnteis , but he is best known 
as tlie author of a system of ancient geography, 
entitled “ Nolitia Oihis Antiqui,” of which 
there arc many editions. — Solomov Ci lla- 
Rii'fj, his son, wrott a treatise, entitled “ On- 
gines et Antiquitates AJediese,” published af- 
ter his death, at .Teisa, in 1701, by hi'* father. 
— Moreri, Nouv. Du't, [list, 

CJ'LLlEK (Hi Ml) a learned and indus- 
trious ecclesiastical histonan. He was a na- 
tive of Ilar-le- Due, and entered into the or- 
der of Benedictiiu s iu the congregation of St 
Vanue. After occupying several other situa- 
tions, he became titular prior of Flavigny, 
and died in 1761, aged seventy-three. He 
published in French “ A General History of 
Sacred and licclesiastical Authors,’' 23 vols, 
4to, 1729-1763. This work is copious and 
minute, but the history extends no further than 
the middle of the 12th century. Cellier also 
wrote an answer to Ihiiheyrac's strictures on 
the morality of tlie fathers. — A’ewv. Diet, Hist, 

CELLINI (lUNvLsurn) an Italian artist, 
remarkable alike for his professional skill and 
for his romantic temper and strange adven- 
tures. He was boni at Florence in 1500, and 
W'as the son of a court- musician, who practised 
the art of carving in ivory. His father wished 
him to study music, which he did for some 
time, hut at the age of fifteen he gratified his 
own inclination by becoming apprentice to a 
goldsmith. Accouling to his own account lie 
soon rivalled the best workmen, and ere long 
acquired a knowledge of drawing, chasing, en- 
graving, and statuary, notwithstanding his tur- 
bulent disposition involved him in various dif- 
ficulties, and perjictually interrupted the pro- 
gress of his studies. After various adventures 
and changes of scene he went to Rome, where 
he leanit the art of damaskening steel, and 
was taken into the service of pope Clement 
VII, who employed him both ns an arti.st and 
an engineer ; and he boasts that, during tlie 
siege of Rome by the Constable dc Bourbon, 
in 1527, he fired the shot which killed that 
celebrated commander. The pope subsequent- 
ly employed him to make stamps for the 
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Roman mint, and the coins struck from them 
remain monuments of the taste and skill of Cel- 
lini. His medals also, and woiks of jewellery, 
executed for that pontiff, possess great beautv. 
After the death of Clement he returned to Flo- 
rence, and under tiie patronage of the graml 
duke Alexander, was employed in the Floren- 
tine mint. He next visited France, where he 
was well received by the king Francis I, but 
soon became tired of the country, and returned 
to Italy, Going to Rome, lie was taken uji 
and inqn ihoried a lo.ig time in tlie caslle of St 
Angelo, on the chaige of having lobbod that 
fortress duiiiig the invasion of Rome by tho 
Spaniard'^. He made his escape, was retaken, 
and very severely treated, but was at re- 
leased tlirough tlie intercession of the cardinal 
of Ferrara. He then went again to France, 
and was employed chiefly in works of sculp- 
ture, and casting large figuies in metal, by 
W'liicli he added much to his reputation. Af- 
ter staying about five years in Frauce, he re- 
visited his native city, and was taken into the 
service of the grand duke Cosmo 1. Here he 
dis])iayed the extent of his genius by some ad- 
miralile pieces of sculjiture, among which may 
he particulan/ed statues of Rerseus and An- 
dromeda, and a crucifix. C’ellini wrought 
both ill marble and in metal, and emulated in 
his work?, of statuary the fame of his great 
master Michael Angelo ; at the celebration of 
whose obsc'cjuies he had the lion our to be one 
of the attendant jirofessors of his favourite art, 
'This ingenious but very eccentric artist died at 
Floieiice, February l,>th, 1570, and was in- 
terred, vvdih gieat fuiicTul pomp, in the chapter 
house of the Nun/iata. He was the author of 
a treatise on the goldsmitli’s art, and of one 
on sculpture and the casting of metals : but 
besides these he wiote a very extraorainary 
w'ork, entitled “ Memoirs of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini,” translated into Kngh''h, and published 
by Di- Nugent m 1771, of which a new edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, with tlie notes 
and observations of G. P. Carpani, translated 
by Thomas Rose oe, ap]>e..red m 1822, 2 v'ols. 
8vo. This IS one of the most curious pieces 
of auto-biography existing. Nlany of the uici- 
dents are so improbable, and tlie writer in- 
dulges in such a strain of panegyric on his 
own actions and talents, that the work might 
fairly be considered as a romance, if he had 
not left sucli specimens of his skill as show 
that, however he may have exaggerated with 
regard to his personal prowess and deeds of 
arms, he has not overrated his abilities as an 
artist. — rew) i, L if e hy h i mself, 

CELSIIS (Aulus CoRNFLiiJ'*) a celebrated 
Roman vvnter on medicine, wlio lived in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Nothing is 
known with certainty of his peisonal history ; 
but he is supposed from his name to have be- 
longed to tlie Cornelian family, am! to have 
resided in tlie metropolis of the empire. It 
has been much disputed whether he was a 
practitioner ot medicine, a question which may 
be decided in the negative, as we are informed 
by Quintilian that he wTote books on rhetoiic, 
philosophy, military tactics, and rural economy, 
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as well as on medicine ; wherefore it is proba- 
ble, that, like the elder Cato, he studied the 
latter science merely as a biancli of general 
knowledge. His treatise, “De Me^cina,” 
comprised in eight books, contains a general 
compendium of physic and surgery, derived 
chiefly from the works of Hippocrates and As- 
clepi^es. Celsus wrote in a style of simpli- 
city and elegance which distinguishes him 
among the authors of the Augustan age, when 
a taste for meretricious ornament in composi- 
tion began to prevail. "I’lie best editions of 
the treatise on medicine are those of Almelo- 
veen, Padua, 1722, 8vo ; Krause, Lips. 1766, 
8vo ; and Targa, Lugd. J3at. 1785, 2 vols. 4to. 
The other w^orks of Celsus are lost. — Frettid's 
Hist, of Pkifs. Hutchinson s Med. 

CELSUS, a philosoplier of the Epicurean 
sect, knowm as one of the earliest controver- 
sial opponents of Christianity. He was bom 
towards the latter end of the reign of Adrian, 
and W'as led to compose a work against the 
Jews and Christians, under the title of ** llie 
True Discourse,” of which notliing remains 
except the quotations from it, given by Oiigcii, 
who refuted it. According to Cave and Mo- 
sheim, these make him a mere caviller, but 
Du Pin and Brucker regard him as one of the 
moat acute of the Pagan writers ag^aIl^t the 
Christians. Ongen asserts, that he pioniised 
another work — “ On the Life to be led by those 
who mean to follow the Rules of Philosojihy,” 
A piece “ Against ISlagic,” is also ascribed 
to him, by both Ongen and Lucian, the latter 
of whom seems to have been the intimate 
friend of Celsus, to w'hom he dedicates his dia- 
logues against the impostor Alexander, enti- 
tled Pseudomantis.” — Bi acker, Mosheim, 
Du Pin. 

CEXNTXI (Cenmn'o) an Italian painter of 
the 14th century, wlio was a pupil of llic fa- 
mous Giotto. He deserves notice as the author 
of the oldest treatise on ])aiiiting extant. Vhis 
work, entitled “ Instru/ioue Pitforiche,” re- 
mained quite unnoticed and unknown in the 
Vatican library, till it was discovered by the 
chevalier Tambroni, xvho published it at Home 
in 1821. Among tlie information it affords, 
are notices relative to the art of j)ainting in 
oil ; tlie discovery of wdiich has usually been 
ascribed to an artist wffio lived in tlie, 1 itli cen- 
tury. — (Sec E\ck, .Tolin ab.) — Literal y Ga- 
lette, Wo. 223. 

CEXTLIVRE (Susanna) a dramatic wTiter, 
was the daughter of a Lincolnshire gentleman 
of the name of Freeman, who, from his attacli- 
ment to the parliamentary cause, deemed it 
necessary, on the Restoration, to remove to 
Ireland, w'here the subject of this article was 
bom in 1667. Her mind having early imbibed 
a romantic turn, on being unkindly treated by 
those who had the care of her after tlie death 
of her mother, she formed the resolution of 
going to London. Travelling by herself on 
foot, she was met by Mr Hammond, father of 
the author of the love elegies, then a student at 
the university of Cambridge, who persuaded her 
to assume the habit of a boy, in which dis- 
guise she lived with him some months at 
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college. At length, fearing a discovery, he in- 
duced her to proceed to the metropolis, where, 
being yet only in her sixteenth year, she mar- 
ried a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox. Be- 
coming a widow within a year, she took for a 
second husband an officer of the army, of the 
name of Carrol, who was killed in a duel the 
second year of their wedlock. This event in 
her singular career reduced her to considera- 
ble distress, and led her to attempt dramatic 
composition. Her first production was a 
tragedy, entitled “ The Perjured Husband,” 
which w'as performed iii 1700. This was fol- 
lowed by several comedies, chiefly translations 
from the French, which exhibited the viva- 
city that distinguishes her literary charac- 
ter, and met w'ith some temporary suc- 
cess. She also tried the stage as an actress on 
the provincial boards, and by that means at- 
tracted the attention of her third and last hus- 
band Mr Cenlhvrc, yeoman of the mouth to 
queen Anne, w’hom slie married in 1706. She 
still continued writing for the stage, and pro- 
duced several more comedies. of these 

remain stock pieces, of w'hich number, are — 
** The Busy Body,” “ The Wonder,” and 
A Bold Stroke for a \\ ife,” Thej are di- 
verting fiom the bustle of the incident, and 
tlie liveliiiebs of tiu* characters ; but want tlio 
accompaniments of a«lei)uate language, and 
forcible delineation ; yet her IMarplot m “ 'I’lic 
Busy Body,” is a genuine comic picture, and 
the jealous embarrassment in The 3\ ondei,* 
is well conceived. Jn another respect they fiee- 
ly partook of tlie license of the fige, though 
not of the grossness of htr predecessor, Mis 
Belm. Mrs Centhvre enjoyed tlie fi lendship of 
Steele, Fanjuhar, Rowe, and other \Mts of the 
day, ha\ ing however offended Pope she obtained 
a place in the Duridad, but is introduced by 
no means characteristically , She was hand- 
some in person, and her conveisation was 
sprightly and agreeable ; her disj> 0 'iition also 
apptais to have been friendly and benevolent. 
Slie <lied in 1723. Besides her dramatic works 
published in 3 vols, 12mo, 1763, a volume of 
her pO( rns ami h-tters were collected and pub- 
lished by Bo\er. — Dram, Biog, Brit, 
(’EOLWOLPH or CI.OLWULF, a king of 
Northumberland in the 8th century, who is 
warmly praised by Bede for his religious zeal 
and lo\e of justito. The early part of his reign 
was spent iii tranquillity, and is described as 
the golden age of the Saxon hejitarchy. But 
the talents of this prince fitted him to govern 
only in peaceful times : and his kingdom hav- 
ing been iiivadf d and ravaged by Ethelbald, 
king of Mercia, Ceolwolph abdicated his crowm, 
and sought refuge in the moTiastery of Lindis- 
famc, wliere he rendered himself famous by 
the austerity of his life, and Ins attention to 
the duties of monachism. — Bede. 

CEPHALOiV, a native of Ionia, who flou- 
rished in the reign of Adrian. He was the 
author of a history of I'roy , and he likewise 
wrote an epitome of geni^ral history from the 
time of Ninus to that of Alexander the Great ; 
w'faich he divided into nine books, distinguished 
by the names of the nine Muses, probably in 
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Lmitation of Herodotua. Ha is aaid to hava 
affected not to know the place of his nativity ; 
being induced by a ridiculous vanity, to imagine 
that different cities would contend for the ho- 
nour of having given birth to him, as in the : 
case of Homer. — Lempriere's BibL Clasi* | 

CERCEAU (John Antony du) a poet and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom at Paris in 
1670. At eighteen years of age be entered 
among the Jesuits, and distinguished himself 
by tlie liveliness of his parts. In 1705 he 
published a volume of Latin poems, which 
gained him much reputation He soon how- 
ever quitted Latin, to write poetry in his native 
language, but this is not much admired. He 
wrote some dramatic pieces for the youth in 
the Jesuits* college of Louis le Grand, llis 
comeches are lively and pleasant, but hastily 
and negligently written. His principal woiks 
are — ** lUflections on French Poetry “ A 
Critique on Abb6 Boileau’s History of the 
Flagellants “ History of the last Rt'volu- 
tion in Persia and a ** History of the Con- 
spiracy of Rienzi,” which he left unfinished, 
but which was completed by father Brumoy, 
who published it in 17.33. He also wi-ote se- 
veral papers in the Journal dc 'JVcvoux, parti- 
cularly dissertations on the music of the an- 
cients. He died in 1730. — Mnreri. Kouv, 
Diet. 

CERDA (.Toiin Liwis de la) was bom at 
7’oledo, and entering among tlie .lesuits in 
1 .)74, taught in various places with much dis- 
tinction. His princi]>al work, a ** Commen- 
tary on ^’^irgil,” has been several times print- 
ed, and is a work of great research, but heavy 
and inelegant. He was also the author of a * ‘ Com- 
mentary upon the woiks of Tertullian, of which 
he printed two volumes, containing only a part 
of them. He likewise published a work, enti- 
tled Adversaria Sacra,” folio, 16S6. His 
great learning acquiied for him the friendship 
of pope Urban VI II. He died in 1643 . — Du 
Pin, Moreri. Kour, Diet, Hut. 

CERQUOZZI (IMarcbm.o) known as Mi- 
chael Angelo delle Jlattaglie, a painter, was 
bom at Rome in 1602. His father, w’ho was 
a jeweller, perceiving his son’s inclination for 
the art, ])laced him w'lth several masters : and 
at length he attached himself to the manner of 
Bamboccio, and was distinguished by his ex- 
cellence in martial subjects, battles, &c. from 
which he derived his name. His personal 
character was jovial and pleasant, witli a por- 
tion of humour, not unfrequently displayed in 
his woi ks, which were much esteemed, and 
produced him a great deal of money. The 
principal is in the palace of Spada at Rome, 
and represents a crowd of Neapolitan Lazzaroni 
shouting applause to Massaniello. He died at 
Rome cf a fever in 1660. — D^Argenville Vies 
de Peint. — Pilkmgtons Diet, Paint, 

CERINTHUS, an heresiarch of the first 
century, is supposed to have lived at Antioch, 
and to have been a disciple of Simon Magus. 
He was by birth a Jew, and was educated at 
Alexandria, where he compounded a doctrine 
from the Jews, Gnostics, and Christians ; in 
which taught, that Jesus wus a man with j 
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whom the God or Christ was united at ths 
time of his baptism, the latter being one of the 
ABons sent down for that purpose by the Al- 
mightjr. He also embraced the notion of a 
millenium ; and is said to have admitted no 
other gospel than that of St Matthew, and to 
have altogether rejected the epistles of St 
Paul. Irseneus states, that St John quitted a 
bath on seeing Ccrinthus enter, lest it should 
fall on such an enemy to Christ ; evidently one 
of the pious fabrications, constructed for the 
purpose of exciting a horror of heretics. From 
the admission of the doctrine of tlie millenium 
in the Apocalypse, it is, by some wbo reject it, 
attributed to Cerinthus* — Cave, Hist, Liter, 
Bayte. Mosheim, 

CERVANTES DE SAAVEDRA (Mi- 
Guii,) the most widely celebrated writer of 
modem Spain, was bom at Alcala de Henares 
in 1547. He describes his own descent as 
honourable, and certainly his education was 
lilicral, but he never adverts to his youtli ; and 
his service as a common volunteer on board 
the feet of Mark Antony Colonna, seems to 
prove that lie had no other patrimony than his 
learning, not to mention bis previous accept- 
ance of the office of cliambcriain to cardinal 
Aquaviva. He lost his left hand at the battle 
of Lejianto, but served under Colonna three 
yearn longer in Naples, w’hen he quitted the 
service in order to return to Sj>ain, but was 
unfortunately captured by a Barbary corsair, 
and carried into Algieis. Here he remained 
in captivity upw^ards of five years, during whicn 
period several romantic and daring traits of 
character are related of him Tlie jirincipal of 
these — a bold avow’al to the enraged dey, of 
his being the author of a ])lan for himself and 
other slaves to escape, wliich had been frus- 
trated by tlie treacbery of a confederate — is 
alluded to in the story of the captive m Don 
Quixote. At length, (by what means doe., not 
appear,) liis ransom w^as efi’ected, and be re- 
turned to Madrid, wdiere lie bad previously 
acquired some poetical reputation, which was 
now much augmented by his jiastoral, in six 
books, called ** Galatea,” which he published 
in 1584, and addressed to Ascanio Colonna ; 
and the same year he married Donna Catalina 
Salazar. For some years little is known of him, 
except that he wTote several dramatic poems, 
and was finally lodged in jail for debt. 'Ihe 
fact of his writing Don Quixote, in this forlorn 
situation, forms another striking examjile of the 
frequent infelicity of genius. The first part of 
this admirable production, was printed in IfiO.^, 
and tlie sale was prodigious. It u as read by 
all ranks and ages, and the fame of it quickly 
reaching foreign countries, it was rapidly trans- 
lated into the principal languages of Europe. 
With respect to the author, it appears to have 
liberated him from prison, and to have ob- 
tained him the patronage of tlie count of Le- 
mos ; but nothing much seems to liave been 
done for him, as he soon relapsed into Jiis ha- 
bitual indigence. In 1613 h® published his 

Novels,** which, however inferior to his 
Quixote* occasionally discover the hand of the 
author. While preparing for tlie pvees » 
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Mcond part of Don Quixote, he was anticipated 
by Avellaneda, (see Art. AvLLLANfUA) an 
Anragonian writer of very mc'an comparative \ 
genius, who not only continued Iiis plan, but, I 
with singular assurance, loaded the author of 
it with personal abuse. Cervantes however I 
soon asserted his right, by pubJi.«»hing a genuine j 
second part in 1615, which was received with 
great avidity by all the admirers of tlie first ; 
and to prevent all future intermeddling, he 
conducts his hero to his death -bed, as Addi- 
son did sir Roger de Coverly. About the same 
time he also published his “ Voyage to Par- 
nassus,*’ an ironical satire on the bad poets of 
tlie day, and on the lalse taste of their patrons. 
Such was his poverty at this time, that lie was 
obliged to sell eight plays, and as many inter- j 
lud“s, to a bookseller, wanting the means of ; 
publishing them on his own ac count. His last \ 
work w’as The Travels of Persiles and Sigis- 1 


gether extravagant in the composition of the 
incident and adventure ; but the same fine vein 
I of humour which distinguishes Quixote, is of- 
I ten exhibited ; and nothing is more remarkable 
tlian the excess of it in the preface, composed m 
extreme poverty, and during the last stage of 
a hopeless sickness. Of the various editions 
of Don Quixote it would be useless to pretend 
to give an account, but it may be as well for 
the English reader to know, that the transla* 
tion of Jervas is far superior to that of Smol- 
let in its conveyance of the raiiness of the 
original. His novels are next in popularity to 
Don Quixote, and these have also been very 
widely translated. With the exception of his 
dramas, there are English and French versions 
of nearly all his woiks ; and it may be proper 
to add, that a magnificent edition of Don 
Quixote with engravings from the designs of 
Smirke, has, witliin tlie last few yeais, been 


munda,” wdiich he did not live to see in print. ! publislied in London . — Ltje hy Doti Juan Sti^tr- 
An afiectiouatc dedication of this work to his cada, Madrid, 1778. 

best patron the count de Lemos, is dated April CERUTTI (.losrpii Antony Joacium) a 
19, 1617. He resignedly mentions therein the miscellaneous UTitcr and poet, was born at 
speedy ajiproach of death, which accordingly Turin in 17.‘>8. He entered the society of Je- 
took place on the Sod of the same month, at suits, and became a nrofessor in the college at 


the age of sixty-nine. On a work so celebrated 
and universally Avell known as Don Quixote, 
it is S( arcely necessary to dilate. It may suf- 
fice to observe, that it has not only been natu- 
ralized as a classic in all the modern languages, 
but in some measure has contributed to ob- 
scure all the other literature of the same coun- 
try, Perhaps no single work has more uni- 
versally diffused a feeling of urbane humour, 
or proved more fertile as a source of pi(|uant 
and well-tempered allusion. It need not be 
added, that various theories have been started 
*n regard to the object of the author ; and an 
intention to laugh down chivalry in particular, 
has been attnbuted to him j but it is much 
more probable, that a feeling of the bad taste 
of the extravagant adventure in the old ro- 
mance, still in high favour, led to the idea ; 
and that for the rest, the author followed where 
his genius led him. Ee this as it may, Cer- 
vantes, by this felicitous work, has given 
name to a modification of humojir irresisti- 
tibly piquant in lU assumptive gravity, and 
graceful management of the comic and ri- 
diculous, which from him has obtained the 
name of Cervantic, and a complete idea of 
it can scarcely be conveyed by any other 
epithet. An overstrained conclusion lias been 
drawn against Don Quixote, on the ground that 
it lowered the adventurous turn of the Spanish 
nation ; and people have been found, who, in 
-the face of the miserable misgovernment of 
that country, from Philip II downwards, can 
discover no competent reason for the national 
decline of Sjiain, except the ridicule in this 
work. As a dramatist, Cervantes appears 
to liave obtained no great reputation, even 
among his countrymen. His “ Galatea,” is 
too scholastic; the shepherds argue upon 
love with the metaphysical acumen of school - 
Hen ; and the general tune, even including 
Hie language, is stiff and unnatural. The 
IVavels pf Persiles and Sigismunda,” is aito- 


Eyons. He gained two prizes in 1761, from 
the academy at I'oiilouse and Dijon : one on 
the difference between ancient and modem 
republics ; the other on thesub|ectof duelling. 
He took a warm part in the Jlcvolution, on 
n Inch side he conducted a periodical paper, 
called ** Feiiille Villageoise,” and became a 
member of the legislative assembly. He died 
in 1792. His works are — 1, “ Essay on the 
question, *Combien un Esprit trop subtil re- 
semble a un Esprit faux?’” 8vo. ; 2. “ Lea 
Jardins de Betz,” a poem, 8vo ; 3. “ L’Aigle 
let le Hibou,” an apologue; 4. “ Les vrais 
j Plaisirs ne sont fans i|ue pour la Vertu,” 4to; 
j 5. *• Lettre sur les avantages et Torigine de la 
Gaiete f’laiiyoisc,” 12nio; 6. ** Recueil de 
quelqiies J^ieces de Literature en Prose et en 
Vers.” 7. “ Jh»cir(|uoi les Arts utiles ne sont ils 
pas cultives preferablement aux Arts agrea- 
bles ;” 7. De I’liiteret d’un Ouvrage dans le 
sa|et, le jilan, et le style,” 8vo ; 9. ** Sur 
rOngine et les Effets du desir de transmettre 
sou ISom a la Posteriie.” — Xouv, Diet, Hist, 
CESAROTll (Mkcchior) an Italian poet 
and cultivator of the flelies Lettres m the last 
century. He was a native of Padua, and was 
educated in the university of that city, where 
he became piofessor of rhetoric, and after- 
wards of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
His taste and learning are conspicuous in the 
productions of his pen, the most important of 
which are a translation of the Iliad of Homer; 
another of the poems of Ossian, whicli some 
critics have preferred to the English Ossian of 
Maepherson ; a course of Greek hteratur 
with translated selections from the w'orks of 
Greek writers ; essays on the sources of the 
pleasure derived from tragedy ; on the ori- 
gin and progress of poetry ; on the philoso- 
phy of languages and of taste* ; and on t le 
Italian language. Cesaiotti was secretary to 
the Academy of Science, Liteiature, and the 
Arts at Padua ; and a member of Che Roj .i| 
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Academies of Naples and of Mantua. He 
died in 1808. — Cordelia Storia della Letter- 
atura Italianum Biog» Univ, 

C£SI (Bartfiolomew) an eminent painter, 
was born at Bologna in 1656, and was a pupil 
of Geo. Francesco Bezzi, called Nosadella. 
Contemporary with the Caracci, he possessed 
tlieir esteem, though not unfrequently painting 
ill competition wlJi them. IIis works were 
greatly esteemed, and he is supposed to have 
been the cause of the secession of the painters 
in 1595 from the society of artizans, with 
W’hom they had formerly been associated. Se- 
veral of his pictures are contained in tlie 
churches of Bologna ; but his most celebrated 
production, a set of ten fresco pictures, from 
the life of ^.neas, aic in the Palazzo Fair. 
He died in IGii?. — D'Argenville Vies de Feint. 
Pilkingtoa. 

CIIAHOT (Francis) a capuchin friar, wdio 
was a native of St Geniez-Uol, in the depart- 
ment of Aveyron. On the breaking out of tlie 
French Revolution he readily embraced the 
opportunity of getting rid of his vows, and be- 
came a distinguished actor in tlie turbulent 
scenes 'which ensued. His principles procured 
him the place of grand vicar to the abbe Gre- 
goire, bishop of Blois ; and in September 1791, 
he was named deputy to the legislation from 
the department of Loire and Cher. He join- 
ed in the measures of the most violent and 
sanguinary anarchists, and advanced unfound- 
ed denunciations against La Fayette, Rocham- 
beau, and other moderate men. In June 1792 
he was accused of having recommended the 
assassination of the king ; and shortly after he 
caused himself to be w’ounded, with a view to 
fix on the royal party the odium of an attempt 
on the life of so eminent a patriot. lie was 
principally concenied in exciting the horrible 
massacre of the 10th of August, and he in- 
sulted Louis XVI, when that unfortunate 
prince took refuge in the national assembly. 
When the Parisian mob, in the beginning of 
the next month, broke open the prisons, and 
began to murder the priests and other persons 
who had been arrested, (^habot was sent to 
put a stop to the bloody work ; but he return- 
ed, and reported to the legislative body, that it 
'was impossible to hinder the justice of the peo- 
ple. Being re-elected a member of the Con- 
vention, he opposed the deciee for allowing 
counsel to the king on his trial, and voted for 
his death. In November 1793, he denounced 
Delaunay d’ Angers and Julien de 'Foulouse as 
conspirators against the state ; and on the 16th 
of March following, he was arrested as an ac- 
complice in their schemes, and notwithstanding 
his pressing solicitations for mercy to Robes- 
piere was sent to the guillotine, and beheaded 
April 5th, 1794, in the thirty-sixth year of Ins 
age. — Diet, des Homines Marquans da 18wc 
Siecle. 

CHADUC (Lewis) a French antiquary of 
the 17th century, ivho w'as a native of Riom 
in Auvergne. He studied jurisprudence at 
Bourges, under the celebrated James Cujas; 
and returning to Riom, became a counsellor 
of the presidial court in that city. He made 
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a journey to Rome, and formed a valuable col- 
lection of scarce books, medals, ancient mar- 
bles, and sculptured gems. His cabinet con- 
tained more than two thousand specimens of 
ancient gems, of which be procured copper- 
plate engravings to be made, and arranged 
them systematically in fifteen classes. 111. 
health prevented Chaduc from publishing this 
work. He also left in manuscript a treatise 
** De Annulis." Ills death took place in lo38, 
at the age of seventy-four ; and the whole 
or a considerable part of his collection ivas 
subsequently traiinferred to the royal cabit,et 
at I’aiis. — Kew Memoiis of T.itpratuie, vol. 5. 

CIIALCIDILS, a platonic ])|jilosopher, 
who flourished in the second or thud century. 
He is the author of a much -esteemed com- 
mentary on the Timmiis of Plato, of which a 
Latin translation was published at Leyden in 
1617, 4to ; another at Hamburgh by P’abricius, 
at tlie end of the second volume of the woiks 
of St llippolyt’^s, 1718. Some WTiters have 
decreed him a Chnstian, because he mentions 
the insjuiation of Moses ; but lie simpli sj eaks 
of the opinions of the .lews and Christians in 
relation thereto, without stating his own. On 
the other hand, he adopts the AJeternpsycLosis, 
the eteniity of tlie world, and other Pagan 
doctrines of Plato. — Morrri. Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

CIIALCONDVLES (Dcmltrius) a mo- 
dem Greek, w'as boin at Athens, and takin., 
refuge in Italy after the victoiy of Mahomet II 
over Constantinople, he settled at Peiu^ia as 
a teacher of the Greek language. In 1471 he 
was invited to Florence b^ Lorenzo de Medi- 
ci, to succeed .^rg^ropolus as Greek profes- 
sor. From this situation he was diiven by the 
intrigues of a rival named Angelo Poliziano, 
w-ho taught both Greek and Latin at Florence; 
but he still possessed the friendship of Lo- 
renzo, who res])e(ted the worth and simplicity 
of his character. On the di atli of that prince 
in 1492, he w'as invited to IMilan by Lewis 
Sfor/a, and taught tliere foi many years with 
great reputation. His only woik \\as a Greek 
grammar, \%Iiich was repiirited at Paris m 
l.>2*r, and at Basil in 1 j.io. J’he sinipluity 
of his chai actor was very great, being entiiely 
flee fiom that artifice and cialt w'liich distin- 
guislies the Greeks, He died at Milan in 
1511. — Hodius de Giircis illubtii, Tirahoschi. 
Morrn. 

CIIALCONDYLES (Laomcus) a native of 
Athens, flourished iu the fifteenth century, 
and wrote a history of the Tuiks in Gieek, 
from 1298 to 1402. This histoiy, whieh was 
translated into Latin by Com ad C iaiiser, is in- 
teresting in its details of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Ottoman powder and contains some 
valuable information, though many facts are 
not authenticated. It also ap]»eaied in Gieck 
and Latin at the I.ouvie m 10 >0, and tliere is 
a Fremli translation by \ igneie, <*onti .ueJ by 
Mezerai, winch w’as published in 1662. — 
Vnssius Hist. Giac. Moieii. Aeui;. Diet. 
Hist. 

CIIALES. (See Vi Chaies.) 

CHALLE (CiiARiES Michael Anoelo) 
professor of the academy of painting at Parifs 
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was a lucceiffttl imitator of tlie works of Guido 
and Salvator Rosa. His most esteemed pro- 
duction is at St Hippolito, and represents the 
clergy of Rome congratulating that Saint on his 
conversion. He was honoured with letters of 
nobility, and the order of St Michael. He 
died at Paris in 1778. He left a manuscript 
translation of the works of Piranesi, and Tra- 
vels in Italy. — Diet. 

CHALMERS (George) sec appendix. 

ClI ALONEIl (sir Thomas) a learned writer 
and diplomatist in the reign of Elizabeth. He 
was born in London about 1515, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. Accompanying sir Henry 
Knevet, the British ambassador to the em- 
peror Charles V, in the ill-concerted expedi- 
tion of that sovereign against Algiers, he nar- 
rowly escaped drowning. On liis return to 
England he obtained the patronage of die pro- 
tector Somerset, by whom he was knighted 
for his bravery at the battle of Musselburgh. 
After the fall and death of that nobleman, he 
remained in privacy until the accession of 
Elizabeth ; when, by the influence of Cecil, he 
was appointed ambassador to the emperor 
Ferdinand, and subsequently to Pliilip II of 
Spain. He returned in 1566, and published 
the first part of his greatest work, ** On the 
right ordering of the English Commonwealth,” 
which publication he did not long survive, but 
died in October 1565, in his fortieth year. His 
principal works arc — 1. The production al- 
ready mentioned, w’hich, in its complete form, 
was printed at London in 1579, 4to, under 
the title of De Kcpublica Anglorum instau- 
randa.” 2. A collection of poetical pieces, 
entitled ** De illustrium quorundam encomiis 
miscellanea epigrammatis ac cpitaphiis non- 
nullis.” — J3iog. lint. 

CHALO^JEll (sir Thomas) the younger, 
celebrated for his knowledge of natural philo- 
sojdiy and chemistry, w’as the son of the sub- 
ject of the last article, and bom in 1 559. On 
tlie death of his father, Lord Burleigh took the 
charge of his education, and first placed him 
at St Paul’s school, whence he was removed 
to Magdalen college, Oxford. On quitting 
college he went abroad and visited several 
parts of Europe, but especially Italy, wliere he 
was very industrious in his inquiries in prac- 
tical science, especially chemistry. When he 
returned home in 1584, he appeared much at 
court, and w’as highly esteemed for liis deport- 
ment and accomplishments. In 1591 he was 
knighted ; and a few years afterwards disco- 
vered the first alum mines known in this 
country, on his estate near Gisborough in 
Yorkshire, led by the resemblance of the soil 
to that of the Solfaterra at Puteoli. After 
working tlie mines for some time, with the as- 
sistance of foreign workmen, it was claimed as 
a mine royal, for tlie crown, by whom it was 
assigned over to sir Paul Pindar; but the 
grant was in the end annulled as a monopoly 
by the long Parliament, and the estate re- 
stored to its owners. In 1603 he was en- 
trusted with the education of Henry, prince of 
Wales, but died the same year. In 1620 his 
eldest son was created a baronet by James I. 
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Ho wrote a tract, called ** The Virtues of Ni- 
tre,*’ 1584, 4to. Edward Chaloner son of 
the foregoing, was bom in 1596, and being 
early distinguished as a divine, became prin- 
cipfd of Alban-hall, Oxford, and chaplain to 
James I. He left behind him several sermons, 
and a work entitled “ The Authority, Universa- 
lity, and Visibility of the Church,” 4to, 1625. — 
James and Thomas, likewise sons of the 
last-mentioned sir I'homas Clialoner, joined the 
parliament, and both sat as judges on the trial 
of Charles I. At the Restoration, messengers 
being sent to arrest the former, he took poison. 
He was tlic author of a short treatibe on the 
Isle of Man, appended to King's Vale Royal 
of Cheshire. Thomas Chaloner made his 
escape to Holland, where he died in 1661. 
He wrote, among other things, a pretended dis- 
covery of the tomb of Moses. — Wood*s Athen. 
OjLon. 

CHALLONER (Richard) Catholic bishop 
of Debra, and very eminent as a divine of that 
persuasion, was the son of a wine-cooper at 
Lewes in Sussex, who was himself a rigid dis- 
senter. He was bom in 1091, and his father 
dying while he was in his infancy, his motlier, 
who was either then a Catholic or shortly be- 
came so, met with protection from two ancient 
families of that religion in Sussex and Hamp- 
shire, wlio educated her son in the practice of 
their own faith. He received instruction at tlio 
English college of Douay, and in due time 
took orders, and was appointed professor of 
divinity in that establishment. In 1730 he 
was appointed to the English mission ; and 
during a long life, in the course of which he 
became bishop of Debra and apostolic vicar 
of the southern district, was deemed a leading 
divine and controversialist by the Catholics, 
llisprincijial works are — 1. ” The Catholic 
(’hnstian instructed in the Sacraments, Sacn- 
licc?>, and Ceremonies of the Cliurch.** This 
was in reply to the celebrated work on the 
” Conformity between Popery and Paganism,” 
by Ihr Conyers Middleton. 2. ” Memoirs of 
^lissioiiary Pnests, and otliers, of both Sexes, 
who suffered on account of tlieir Religion from 
1577 to 1688;” 3. “Spirit of Dissenting 
Teachers;” 4. “Grounds of the old Reli- 
gion;” 5. “ Uneirnig Authority of the Catho- 
lic Church;” 6. “TheCity of God;” 7. “A 
Caveat against Methodism ;” 8. “ The Devo- 
tion of the Catholics to the Virgin truly re- 
presented 9. “ The Papist Misrepresented 
and Represented abridged from Gother. 
To these may be added various other tracts in 
8U])portof the Catholic religion, and in oppo- 
sition to Protestantism. He die«l in t781 at 
the age of ninety, having just lived long enough 
to witness the dawn of a more liberal policy in 
regard to the Catholic body, which was rather 
furtliered than retarded by the disgraceful riots 
in 1780. — Orwinal Communication. 

CHAMBERLAINE (William) an emi- 
nent surgeon of London, nearly connected 
with the Sheridan family. He was bom in 
Dublin ill 1764, received his education at 
Ffarrow, but completed it at Trinity college in 
his native city. He was the author of several 
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TBluable works in lus profession, among which 
toe — ** A Treatise on the Efficacy of Sdzolo- 
bium or Cowhage,” 1784, which went through 
ten editions j the “ History of the Medicine 
Act of 1802,” 8vo, 1803 ; “ Tirocinium Mo- 
dicum,” addressed to medical apprentices; 
and the “ Life of T, Cooke, the Pentonville 
Miser,” 12ino, 1813. lie died August 3, 
1822. — Ann. Biog. 

CHAMI3ERLAYNE (Edwarh) a writer 
on statistics in the 17 th century. He was bom 
atOdington in Gloucestersliire in 1616, and 
received his education at Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, where he proceeded MA. in 1641. Dur- 
ing the civil war he travelled through several 
parts of Euiope, and returning home after the 
Restoration, he became one of the hr.'<l fellows 
of the Royal Society. In I6t)9 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the earl of Carlifalc, and 
was sent to Stockholm to invest the king of 
Sweden \Mth the order of the Garter. He was 
made LL.D. at Cambridge in 1670, anti hevas 
afterwards tutor to the hrst duke of Grafton, 
and was also teacher of Englisli to George, 
Prince of Denmark. He died in 1703 atChel- 
sen, and was interred m the chuuh-yard of 
that parish, where is an inscription retoiding 
the fact of his having ordered some of lijh pub- 
lications to be covered witli wax and enclosed 
in las tomb, ** for the benefit of posteiify.” 
He was the author of several woiks, among 
whiili IS a treatise, entitled “ Anglia' ISotitia, 
01 the Present State of Pmgland,” whidi first 
apjteaied in U)t)8, and lias g(.iie llnough at 

least thiily- SIX editions-. .Ions CH\Mr.iu- 

LAVM , son of the pieceding, ■^^as eilm aieil at 
Oxfoid, and distinguished Inmsolf as an indus- 
trious tiaiislator ol several useful woiks. He 
is said to hai e been accpininted with sixteen 
languages. His only oiigiual produt lions were 
three papers in the Tiansactions of the R(»\aJ 
Soclel^ , of Inch he was a fellow. He died 
in 1721. — /bug. Bnt. 

CII-\i\IHLULPN (Ileoii) a ])h}sician and 
accoucheur of great eminence at the beginning 
of the last century. He was bom in 16o*l, and 
studied at the umvcisily of Camlnidge, where 
he obtained the diploma of INIJ). in 1690. At 
the birth of the .son of king .lames II, by las | 
second wife, Maiy, of iModena, in 1688, ('ham- 
beilcn w’as in attendance, and he afterwards 
WTOte an account of that event, addressed to { 
the princess Sophia of Ilanovtr, in ouler to 
counteract the rumours in ciiculation, purpoit- 
ing that the pregnancy of the queen had 
been feigned, and the child consequently sup- 
posititious. He also published a iranslalion of 
a treatise on midwifery, from the Trench of 
Mauriceau, and made some valuable imjirove- 
ments in obstetrical instruments. He died in 
1728, and was intened in Westminster Ab- 
bey, wdiere is a monument erected to his me- 
mory, with an inscription w’ritten by bishop 
Atteibiiry. — Bees's Cqclopa dia, 

CHAMBERS (Ephraim) a miscellaneous 
writer, and compiler of a popular dictionary 
of arts and sciences. He was a native of Mil- 
ton in Westmoreland, and was educated at a 
school at Kendal> under the father of the 
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celebrated bisliop Watson. His parents weie 
Quakers, but he does not appear to have em- 
braced the tenets of that sect, or to have been 
a stickler for any theological system. On leav- 
ing school he was apprenticed to J. Senex, a 
mathematical instrument and globe-maker in 
London. Here he acquired such a taste for 
the study of science, and made so much profi- 
ciency in it, tliat he not only formed the de- 
sign of compiling his famous “ Cyclopaedia,” 
but actually wrote some of the articles for it 
behind his master’s counter. The first edition 
of this w'ork was published in 1728, in 2 vols. 
folio ; and such w»as the opinion entertained of 
the comjnler’s talents, that he was soon after 
chosen TllS. 'I'wo subsequent editions in 
1738 and 1739, npjioared previously to the 
death of Chambeis, which happened May 1.), 
1740. Among Ins otlier literary laboui s, may 
be meiitioned a translation and abridgrm nt of 
I the philosophical p.q.ers puldished by tlie 
[ Roval Acadenn’ of Sciences at runs, wlnili he 
I executed in conjunction with John Martyn, 
j FRS, jirofessor of Botany at Cambridge ; 
and a ti.nislaiion fiom the liench of “ Hie Je- 
! suit's Per&pet tive .' ’ Several impi oved editions 
of the Cydojia dia liaie been published, and 
it has served as the basis of many subst oiient 
woiks. — See Rii-s (Abraham). — Biog. Bnt. 

f’HAMBTJlS (Mr Whliam) an eminent 
archnect of the last century. He was of Scot- 
tish descent, but bom at Sttickholm in Swe- 
den. }m ing broii”ht to England when very 
young, he H‘cei\ed the rudiments of educa- 
tion at a sdiool at Ri])poii in Voikshire, af- 
ter wdiich !»'• went out as thief sujtercargo of 
some Swedish ships to China, On lus return 
fiom this voyage he settled in London, and 
soon obtained gual leputation as a draughts- 
man, whidi however he owed inoie to lue 
dearth of corilempoiary talent, than to his 
own skill or genius. Having been introduced 
to the earl of Bute, his interest procured liim 
the a]»pointment of architectural drawing-n as- 
ter to Ins late majesty, then prince of W ales ; 
which led to lus subsequent employment as 
royal architect, and survey or-geiier.d of the 
l)oard of woiks. Hie fiist building of conse- 
quence, erected by Chambeis, was a villa in 
the ItaliiUi st\le, at Ivoebanijiton, for loul Bes- 
borougli. After this he was engaged by- 
Geoige HI to lay out and adorn the royal 
gaidens at K<*w’. Here it was that he dis- 
played a taste for oriental ornamtnt, which he 
had acquired in China, and which subjected 
him to the moii.ed satire of the author of 
the famous ** Heroic Kyustle to Sir W illiam 
(’hambers.” He now’ became the leading ar- 
chitect of the day, and in 177.) he was ap- 
pointed to superintend the building of Somer- 
set-housc in the Strand. Among lus oilier 
inqiortant w'orks are a superb mansion winch 
he erected for the mai<iuis of Abtnorn at 
Duddingstone, near Edinburgh, and Milton 
Abbey, in Dorsetshire, wbub he built in 
the Gothic stylo for lord T)oi Chester. He is 
said to have excelled partniilaily m the con- 
struction of staii cases. Sir VV. Chambers, »\ho 
in 1771 was made a knight of the Swedisli 
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order of the Polar Star, wae a fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and treasurer 
of the Koyal Academy. He died in 1796, 
aged sixty-nine. He was the author of ** De- 
signs for Chinese Buildings ** Plans, Ele- 
Tations, and Sections of Buildings in the Gar- 
dens of Kew and a “ Dissertation on Orient^ 
Gardening.” But his principal literarj’ work, is 
a •' Treatise on Civil Architecture,” publish- 
ed in 1 791 , of which two rival new ediuons 
appeared in 1824, one with “ iSotrs, and an 
Kiamination of Grecian Architecture, by Jo- 
seph Gwilt, FSA.” illustrated by newdy en- 
graved plates ; the other with the original 
plates, and ** An Essay on Grecian Architec- 
ture, by an eminent architect.” — Oialmer^s 
Gen, Biog. Diet, 

CHAMBRE (Joiiv) a physician in the 
reign of Henry ATIl, chiefly remarkable for 
having been first named among the king’s me- 
dical attendants in the petition for the founda- 
tion of the Royal College of Physicians, which 
took place in 1518. This distinction how- 
ever may have been accidental, as Thomas 
Linacre was appointed first president of the 
college. Chambre studied at Oxford, where 
he took the degree of MA. in 1502 ; and 
afterwards going to J’adua in Italy, obtained 
the diploma of IMD. from that university. On 
his return Iiome he w'as made physician to 
Henry VIIT. It appears that he ivas in holy 
orders, and according to some accounts he w’as 
W'anien of Merton college, Oxford, and dean 
of the Chapel Royal and College, adjoining 
to Westminster-hall, where he is said to have 
expended a large sum of money in the erection 
of a very curious cloister, — Aikins Biog. Mem, 
of Medi IlvtchimoHS Bwg, Med, 

CHAMBRE (Mauin Cvreau de la) a 
French jihysician and philosopher of the se- 
venteenth century. He was a native of Mans, 
and became a member of the academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, and one of the ro}aJ ph}si- 
cians. He died in 1669. Besides some trea- 
tises on medical science and natural jdiiloso- 
phy, he wrote “Les Caracteres des Pas- 
sions " L’Art de Connoitre les llomnies 
and “ De la Connoissanie des Betes.” He 
w’as a lively and ingenious, rather than a pro- 
found, or original speculator j and Father Bon- 
hours, in his I’ensces Ingcnieuses, celebrates 
Ins delicacy and address as a writer of dedica- 
tions. His son, the Abbe de la C fi a m n a r , was 
also a man of letters, and wrote a paiiegjnt 
on St Charles liorromeo, and other funeral 
orations. — M ore r i . 

CHAMFORT (Si bastian Roche Nicolas) 
a French wnter, w’as born near Cleiraont in 
Auvergne in 1741, and was educated as a bur- 
sar in the college des Prassins at Paris, wdiere 
he distinguished himself by his J.atin versc^s, 
for which he obtained a prize. He then be- 
came clerk to an attorney, and afterwards tu- 
tor in a family. On the death of St Palaje, 
he became a member of the academy, and also 
secretary to the prince of Conde ; whicli situa- 
tion he resigned on the revolution, in which 
he took an active part. His works are — Eloges 
au Molierc et La Fontaine, which gained him 
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a prize from the French academy ; Musts'- 
pha,” a tragedy, applauded by Voltaire ; some 
comedies; and a poem from a father to his son 
on the birth of a grandson. In 1794, being 
threatened with the guillotine, he destroyed 
himself. — Diet, Hist. 

CHAMlEll (Daniel) a French Protestant 
divine, who was a native of Daupliine, and 
became minister at Montelimart. He removed 
in 1612 Moiitaubaii, where he obtained the 
]>rofessorship of divinity , and at the siege of 
that place in 1621, he w as killed by a cannon- 
ball. Chamier was a man of great influence 
among the Huguenots, and is said to liave 
drawn up the famous edict of Nantes, issued 
by Henry IV, in favour of the Protestants. 
He was the author of a large work entitled 
“CathoHca Panstratia,” and other treatises 
against the doctnnes of the church of Rome, 
— Bdule. Aikiii's (i. Ihog, 

(MIAMILLARI) (Sih'hen) a distinguish- 
ed antiquary and medallist, w^as born in ^656 
at Bourges, and entering the sotietyof Jesuits 
at Paris, tool; the vow-s in 1600. He w-as the 
autlior of a number of disseitations on several 
particular medals, some of which are contained 
in the ** Memoires de I'revoux,” the others 
collected in a volume, entitled “ Dissertations 
sur plusieurs Medailles, Pierres Gravers, ct 
autres Monumeus d'Antiqiul6,” As a medal- 
list his knowledge was i)rofound ; notwith- 
standing which, he was once imposed upon 
with respect to tw-o medals, a Pat atianus and 
an Annia Faustina; whiih, after a great deal 
of research, were proved to be fictitious. He 
also published a learned edition of “ Priiden- 
tius, in nsum Delphiiii.” He taught belles 
Ictties and philosophy in the schools of the 
society for some )eais, and became a di'-tin- 
guisbed preacher. He died at Paris in 1730. 
— Moreri. 

CllAMPIER (Bfm nirx Cumirs Sym- 
nioniAN) a voluminous w-nter, who distin- 
guished himself by ilie title of the Aggrega- 
tor, was bom at Lyons in 1*172. After prac- 
tising pb}feic 10 Ills own city with gieat lepu- 
tation, he became fust ])ljysjciaii to Anthony 
duke of Lormirie, whom he loi lowed into 
Italy when tliat prince actornpanied Louis XIL 
He distinguished himself by Ins valour, hglit- 
ing by the side of his ma'^ter, who coiilerrcd 
on him the honour ot kniglitboud. On Ins re- 
turn, he was made ma>or, or consul of Lyons 
in 1520, and again in t.‘>:)3. He was the lirst 
founder of the i ollege of physicians, and also 
that of the Tiinity at Lyon.*!, where he died in 
l.i40. He was the autlior of a gieat number 
I of iiidilferpiit works, chiefly comjulalions, the 
I best of w-liicb is entitled “ Les Cirandes Cliro- 
iiiqiies des Dues de Savoie.” He had a son 
Ct.ArDE, who at the age of eigliteeen wrote a 
rurious work called ** Singnlantcs des(iauls,” 
printed in 1538. There was also another 
Ciiumpicr, John Bhityuin, cousin to the pre- 
i-eding, who practised jdiysic at L>on.s at tlio 
same jieriod, and was author of “ ])e re Ciba- 
ria,” and of a translation of the “ De (hude 
ejusnue Facultalibus” of Avicenna. — Moreri. 
CHAMPLAIN (Samuel de) a French 
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nAval officer in the seventeenth century, who 
explored the gulph of 8t LawTence in North 
America, founded Quebec and Montreal in 
Canada, and gave his name to an inland lake, 
which it still retains. He nas king’s Iieut<>- 
nant, and aften^'ards governor-general of Ca- 
nada, where he died in 16:14. AI. de Champ- 
lain was the autlior of a curious work entitled 
"Voyages and U ravels in New France, or 
Canada,” 1032, 4to. — Moreri. Kouv. Diet. 
Hist, 

ClIAAIPAIESLE (Mary Dismares de) 
a celebrated actress, was bom at Jlouen in 
1644, and first appeared at the theatre du Ma- 
rais at Pans in 1609, with great suei ess. She 
married Charles Chevillet, sieur de Champ- 
mesle, with whom she engaged at the theatre 
of Burgundy, and afterwards at that of Gue- 
negand. She was the pupil of Racine, wdio 
gave her the principal female jiarts in his 
plays, and she jHofited so much by his instruc- 
tions, that she became the first tragic actress 
of her day. The manner of declaiming in that 
day was stiff and measured, forming a great 
obstacle to those tragic movements wliich are 
expressed by an exclamation, a start, a jiauso, 
and so on. Champmesle was graceful and 
touching, but much hounded by tins manner. 
She died in 1698. Her husband succeeded 
best in comedy ; and was also a dramatic au- 
thor, of a light pleasant kind, consisting chiefly 
in representations of the ridiculous, as oh- 
served in town society. Some of these are 
entirely his own ; others were written in con 
junction vcith La Fontaine. 'J'hey were all 
printed at Pans in 1742, in 2 vols, 1 2mo. He 
died in 1701 at Paris. — Nowr. Diet. Hist, 

CHANDLER (Edward) a learned pi elate 
of the establishment, was the son of Samuel 
Chandler, Esep of the city of Dublin. He re- 
ceived his education at Cambridge, and on 
taking orders became chaplain to Lloyd, bishop 
of Litchfield, and subsequently of Worcester, 
who gave him preferment in both cathedrals, 
He was himself appointed hishoji of Litchfield 
in 1730, and some years after was translated 
to the see of Durham. He died in 17 lO. This 
prelate imblished a “ Defence of Clnistianitv,” 
in answer to Collins’s sclicnie of literal pro- 
phecy. He is also author of a chronoiiologi- 
cal dissertation prefixed to vlmold’s " Ecele- 
siasticus j” a preface to " Cudworth on Alo- 
rality of some letters on tlie antiquity of 
the Hebrew language ; and of a xoluine of 
sermons. — Hvtchniyon's Iltst.of Durham. 

Cll A N DLEH ( M A r\ ) an inpenious poetess, 
was the daughter of a dissenting minister at 
Malmsbury, where she was horn in 1687. 
Owing to the narrow circumstances of her fa- 
mily, she w'as placed with a milliner at Bath, 
notwithstanding xvhicli, her father still conti- 
nued to supeiintend lier education. From 
her youth she showed a talent for jioetry, 
which slie afterwards further developed in her 
poem upon liath, which was much admired, 
and also gained the praises of Mr Pope. Her 
figure xvas deformed, but her countenance 
sweet and engaging ; and she refused every 
offer of marriage on account of her personal 
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dirtitvautages. a,e died in 17iS<~CMir*$ 
Poets, liiog. Feetn, 

CHANDLER (Samuel) an eminent Eng- 
lish dissenting divine and controversialist, bro- 
ther to the subject of the last article, was bom 
in 1693 at Malmsbury. After studying at 
an academy at Bndgewat(r, he was placed 
under the care of Mr Samuel Jones at Glou- 
cester, where he had for fellow- students tlie 
two future prelates, Butler and Seeker. He 
afterwards went to Leyden, and on his return 
was chosen minister of a Presljyterian congre- 
gation at l*eckliam. He married about this 
time a lady with some projieity, which how- 
ever he soon after lost in the famous Soutli Sea 
scheme, which reduced him to the necessity 
of entering into partnershij) with Mr Gray, a 
bookseller in the Ihmltry. He still however 
retained hia pastoral office, and being chosen 
lecturer at the Old JewTy chapel, lie delivered 
some sermons on the miracles of Christ, aud 
on the truth of CliTistiamty, whuh he after- 
W’ards published under the title of ‘‘ A Vindi- 
cation of tlie Chiistian Religion.” This w'ork 
gained bim considi'rable reputation, and he 
was in consecpience chosen the stated minister 
at llie Old JewTy, where he remained pastor 
for foity years. He now entered into a w'lde 
career of controversy, in w'hich he w'as ex- 
tremely able. J he general tenor of his labours 
will be unilei stood by the list of liis works, 
and remarks thereon, xvlut h follows In 17 Jo, 
on taking a journey into Scotland, the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Glasgow conferred on 
him the degree of DD. and lie was also t’h*ct- 
ed a fellow' of the Royal and Antiquaiian So- 
cieties. At the death of George 11 m 1760, 
his partiality to that monarch led him to puo- 
lish a sermon, in which he compared him W'ith 
king David. The comparison, which wa^ not 
a happy one in many respects, prompted Peter 
Amiet, a dcistical wTiterof considerable humour 
and smartness, to compose a piece entitled ‘‘ J'he 
History of the Alan after God’s o'mi Heart,” 
the hint of which w’as evidently taken fiom 
the ailicle 1) ivin in Bayle, In this jiroduc- 
t.on he afl’pcted to regard the conqt.irison as 
highly dciogatoiy to George 11 ; and partly 
with graiity, and occasionally with a still 
more perplexing .'^pt cies of banter, entered 
into the merits of the royal psalmist, in order 
to show' the ofleiue that might rationally be 
taken, l)i Chainiler was too ready for com- 
bat to allow silt li an attack to pass w’lthout 
ieply,and accordingly retorted with considera- 
ble asperity, in a “ Reiieiv of the History of 
the Man after God’s own Heart and after- 
wards more forinallv investigated the subject, 
in a " (Titical liistorv of the Life of David,” 

2 vols. 8vo, 176r>. Tins work, as a piece of 
biblical criticism in regard to the J’salnis, has 
been held m great esteem : the author died 
in May 176J), before it was entirely punted, in 
the seventy-third yar of his age. Dr f 'hand- 
ler W’as esteemed both b\ c^iuichmen and dis- 
senters as a man of veiy striking abilities ; 
and he is said to have had liberal oflers of pre- 
ferment from the establishment, had he rho- 
sen to conform. Enjoying how'ever, as lie did, 
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very great iaflueBce throughout tlie dissenting " Voyage dans les trois Royaumes d’Angle- 
connexion, which he often made useful to per* terre, d’Ecosse, et d’lrlande,’* 3 vols* 8v oi 
eons in power, it is probable he would have " Voyage Philosophique fait en Russie,” 2 
lost much more than he would have gained by vols. 8vo ; “ Science de I’Histoire,” 4 vols. 
his conformity. Besides the works already 4to ; “ Histoire de France,” 2 vols. 8vo ; “ A 
mentioned, Dr Chandler wrote ‘‘Reflexions French and Spanish Grammar;” “ Tables 
on the Conduct of the Modem Deists “ A Chronologiques,” 4to ; “ Dictionnaire des 
Vindication of Daniel’s Prophecies “A Mots et des Usages introduits par la Revolu- 
Translation of Limborch’s History of the In- tion,” 8vo ; “ Lettres ecntes de Barcelonne 
quisition “A Paraphrase and Commentary a un Zelatcur de la Liberte qui voyage en 
on the Prophecy of Joel “ A Vindication of Allemande/’ 8vo; “ Essai Didactique pour 
the History of the Old Testament “ A De- les Ecolcs Nationales,” 8vo ; “ Rudimens de 
fence of the Character of Joseph;” “ The ITlistoire.” He died at Audi in 1808. — 
Witnesses for the Resurrection re-examined ;” Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

“ The Case of Subscription considered CHAPEL AIN (John) a French critic 
“ Cassiodori Senatorcs Complexiones in Epis- and poet of the seventeenth century. He was 
tolas,” &c. ; “ The History of Persecution the son of a l*arisian notary, and after having 
besides a number of occasional tracts on vari- received a good education, became tutor to 
ous subjects. His sermons were collected the children of the marquis de la Trousse, and 
after his death, and published in 4 vols. 8vo, was subsequently steward to that nobleman, 
by Dr Amory, and in 1777 appeared, in 1 vol. The pationage of cardinal Richelieu, to whom 
4to, his “Paraphrase and Notes on the Epis- he addressed an ode, contributed more than 
ties of St I'aul to the Galatians, Ephesians, his abilities to give him a distinguished station 
and Tliessalonians.” — Biog. Brit. Aikins G. among the French literati. He assisted De 

Viet. Salio in the journal des S^avaus, and carried 

CHANDLER (RirMAnn) a learned anti- on an extensive correspondence with his leam- 
quary and oriental traveller in the eighteenth ed contemporaries in various parts of Europe, 
century. He was bom in 1738, and was edu- His principal work, an heroic poem on the 
cated at Oxford, where he took the degree of story of the maid of Orleans, has only served 
DD. Having entered into holy orders, he was to hand dowm his name to posterity as a bad 
for some time a fellow’ of Magdalen college, poet. He died in 1674, aged seventy -eight, 
and afterwards obtained the living of Worldly- His personal character apjiears to have been 
ham in Hampshire, and next that of Tilehurst tainted by avarice. In his last illness, it is 
in Berkshire, where he died in 1810. He set said his jirincipal gratification was to have his 
out in 1764 on a tour through Greece and money arranged in sacks round his bt‘d, and 
Asia Minor, at the expence of tlie Dilletanti employ himself in counting it over ; so that a 
society, and collected a variety of infoimation, friend, wJjo was with him in his last moments, 
which w’as laid before the public in the follow- said “ he died like a miller among his sacks.” — 
ing works — “ Ionian Antiquities “ Insciiji- Camusat. JIiU. Crit. dn Jotirnaux. Aikins O, 
tiones Antiquaa in Asia Elmore et Grsccia col- Bwg, 

leetje ;” “ Travels in Asia Minor ;” “ Travels CHAPELLE (Clavdl Em manui l i ’Tlrii - 
in Greece;” and “The History of Ilium or liir^ a French wit and jioet, was surnamed 
Troy.” Dr Chandler also published “Mar- Chapi-lle fiom the village of that name, his 
mora Oxoniensia,” and wrote the life of Wil- hirtli-jildce, and was born inl(>LM. He re- 
ham of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester, ceived a liberal eduiation, and studied under 
printed in 1811. — Gewf. Mag. Gas^cndi. He however chiefly distinguished 

CHANTEREAU LE FEVRE (Lons) an himself m light easy poetry, and was \ery suc- 
eminent French antiquary, was bom at Pans ce.*»sful in double rhymes. His lively, convivial 
in 1588. lie was much distinguished for liis dis[)Osition made him a w'elcome companion in 
general acquirements, and w as raised by all societies, and be became the intimate friend 
Louis XIII to be interidant of the finances of of Mohere, w'lio ft eqiiently consulted him in 
Bar and Lorraine. Thus acquiring an oppor- tlie composition of his comedies. II is conver- 
tunity to become perfectly acquainted wiili the sation, like his writings, abounded in wit and 
records of these provinces, he composed his humour. He died at Pans in 10JI6. His 
“ Historical Records of the Houses of Lor- works are — a journey to IMontpellier, written 
raine and Bar.” He also published otiier in conjunction with Bachaumont, a mixture of 
works on particular points of French history, prose and verse, and a model of ease ami plea- 
particularly a “ Treatise on Fiefs,” published saiitry ; and fugitive pieces, in verse and j>ro e, 
after his deatli ; in which he asserts, as it has annexed to the last edition of the former. — 
been maintained, erroneously, that hereditary Moreri. Nonv. Diet. Hist. 
fiefs commenced not until after the reign of CHAPELLE (John di. la) member of the 
Hugh Capet. He died in 1658. — Morert, Fiench academy, w'as bom of a noble family 
Nouv. Diet. Hist. at Bourges in 1655, and became secretary to 

CHANTREAU (Peter Nicholas) a the prince of Conti, wdio sent him into Switzei- 
French miscellaneous writer, was bom at Pa- land in 1687 ; where also he was employed on 
ris in 1741. Of his life little is known, but public affairs by the king, Louis XIV. He 
that he employed himself chiefly in literature, soon displayed his political talents in a work 
and experienced his portion of the vicissitudes entitled “ Letters from a Swiss to a French- 
attendant on the Revolution. His works are — man, on the true Interests of the Powers at 
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War Um d>ject of which was to dissuade 
£un^ from its league against a monarch no 
longer to be dreaded. The French academy 
received him as a member in 1688> after the 
e;cclu8ion of the abb6 Fur^tiere. He also be- 
came an imitator of Racine, and composed se- 
veral dramatic pieces, which were perfonned 
with success ; owing rather to the excellent 
acting of Baron, than to the productions them- 
selves, the most popular of wliich were “ Cleo- 
patra,” and a farce entitled “ Les Carrosses 
d’Orleans.” He was also the author of “ His- 
torical Memoirs of the life of Armand Bour- 
bon, prince de Conti and 'J'he Loves of 
Catullus and Tibullus two separate works, 
forming romances ratlier tlian histories. Cha- 
pelle incurred the displeasure of Boileau, who 
sent out an anonymous epigram against him, 
but he was fortunately too well supported for 
it to do him any injury. He died at Paris in 
1723. — MorerL D* Alembert* s Hut, des Mem- 
bres de VAcad, Fr, 

CHAPMAN (George) one of the earliest 
English dramatic poets, and the first translator 
of the whole of the works of Ilomer, was bom 
in 1557. He received his academical educa- 
tion at 1 niiity College, Oxford, and on reach- 
ing the metropolis, to which he resorted early 
in life, he cultivated an acquaintance with 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Marlow, Jonson, Da- 
niel, and the other wdts of the day. It does 
not a]»pear that he evcrfollowed any profession ; 
but in 1595 he commenced authorsnip, by 
printing a poem, entitled ** Ovid’s Banquet of 
Sauce.’* lie must however have been lo..g 
before employed on his Ilomer, as his transla- 
tion of the seven first books of the Iliad ap- 
peared in the following year ; and the whole of 
the poem being completed in the next four or 
live years, was dedicated to Henry, prince of 
Wales. He had previously commenced 
writing comedies, the first of which, ** The 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria,” appeared in 
1598. During tlie reign of Llizabeth he had 
received some notice at court, but being con- 
cerned with Jonson and Marston in the co- 
medy of Eastw^ard Hoe,” wdneh contained 
some satire on the Scotch, it gave oftence to 
James, and he w’as of course discountenanced. 
]n 1614 he published Ids version of the 
“ Odyssey,” and soon after, by translating the 
“ Batrachomuomachia,” and the Hymns,” 
completed the whole of Homer. He also 
translated Musacus and Hesiod, and occupied 
himself m a variety of other works, original 
and translated, until his death in 163 1, aged 
seventy-seven. Chapman was highly esteemed 
in his own day, both for his poetical and moral 
character, but his fame as a poet and dramatist 
is extinct, save in the veneration reserved for 
the first translation of Homer. Although rude 
and incorrect, and otherwise rendered tedious 
by the protracted measure of fourteen sylla- 
bles, his Iliad occasionally exhibits great spi- 
rit, and he has in many instances happily na- 
turalised the compound epithets of Homer. 
Waller, according to Dry den, could never 
read liis version without emotion, and Pope 
found it worthy his particular attention. The 
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mtical additions to his translation are not 
thought to ahew the scholar, nor is his know- 
lege of the Greek language deemed veiy pro- 
found ; but it must be admitted that, going as 
he did in the van of this arduous task, be ought 
to receive considerable allowance for failums, 
which would now be less pardonable. Inigo 
Jones was the intimate fnend of Chap man ^ 
and erected a Grecian monument to his me- 
mory in the church of St Giles-in-the -Fields, 
which was destroyed at the same time with 
that edi6ce. — Biog. Brit, Aikin’s G, Biog, 

CHAPMAN (John) a clergyman, who ob- 
tained some distinction by his writings on con- 
troversial divinity. His father was rector of 
Strathfieldsay in Hampshire, where he was 
bom in 1704. He studied at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of MA. in 1731. 
Archbishop Potter, to whom he was chaplain, 
gave him a living in Kent ; and he also was 
archdeacon of Sudbury, and treasurer of Chi- 
chester. He wrote against Anthony Collins, 
on the prophecies of Daniel ; and against 
Conyers Middleton in defence of Dr Water- 
land ; but his principal work was his ** Euse- 
bius,’* 2 vols. 8vo, in which he combated the 
deists Morgan and Tindal. He also engaged 
in a controversy with Dr Sykes on tlie eclipse 
mentioned by Phlegon. Ills labours were re- 
warded by tlie university of Oxford with the 
degree of DD. Being appointed executor to 
archbishop Potter, he presented himself to Oie 
precentorship of Lincoln, but a decision of the 
House of Peers deprived him of this prefer- 
ment. He died October 14, 1784. Dr Chap- 
man was familiar with classical literature, and 
was the author of some philological publica- 
tions, besides sermons and charges. — Chal- 
mers*$ G. Biog, Diet. 

CHAPONE (Ulster) an ingenious au- 
thoress, whose maiden name was IMulso, was 
bom at I Vyw-elliu Northamptonshire in 1727, 
and displayed her literary talents at the early 
age of nine years, w hen it is said that she 
wTole a romance. She w’as then discouraged 
fiom continuing her studies liy her mother, 
notWTthstanding wdiicli she still contrived to 
acquire sufficient French and Italian to enable 
her to read the best authors iu those lan- 
guages. Among her first jiroductions w'ere, the 
interesting story of Fidelia in tlie Adventurer ; 
an ode to peace, and a poem prefixed to the 
translation of Epictetus, by Miss Carter, with 
whom she formed a strict friendship, which 
lasted fifty years. In 1760 she married Mr 
Chapone, a gentleman in the law, but her 
maiTied life, which lasted only ten months, 
appears not to have been happy, and she was 
left a widow in scanty circumstances. She 
accompanied Mrs Montague to Scotland in 
1770, and three years after appeared her 
** Letters on the Improvement of the Mind 
addressed to a young lady, which gave pub- 
licity to her name. 1’his w as soon followed by 
a volume of “ Miscellanies which did not 
obtain the notice they deserved. The loss of 
a niece, the lady to w'hom her letters were ad- 
dressed ; and that of a brother to whom she 
was most tenderly attached, continually preying 
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upon her mind, she withdrew herself from 
■ocieiy, and from that time gradually declined, 
and expired at Hadley, December 25, 1801. 
The style of her letters is pure, grave, and un- 
affected ; and they are distinguished for their 
piety and good sense. Her works were col- 
lected and published in 1 807, with a sketch of 
her life. — Life prefired to her wtrrks. 

CHAPPE D‘AUTEROCHE (John) a 
French mathematician and astronomer, distin- 
guished for his ardent pursuit of science. He 
was the son of tlie baron d’Auteroche, and 
was bom at Mauriac in Upper Auvergne, in | 
1728. He was educated among the Jesuits, j 
and adopted the ecclesiastical jirofession, but j 
from his earliest years devoted himself to the ! 
attainment of matiiematical knowledge and the i 
art of design. Cassini employed him in draw- j 
ing the general map of Prance, which he pub- j 
lished, and in translating into Prcncli the as- 
tronomical tables of Dr Halley. In 1753 he 
was sent by the French government into Lor- 
raine, to make several surveys in the district of 
Bitche. On returning from this expedition 
he was chosen a member of the Royal Aca- j 
demy of I’aris, and in 1759 he succeeded M. 
Lalande, as assistant astronomer. He went to 
Tobolsk in Siberia, to observe the transit of 
Venus over the disk of the sun, which took 
place June 6, 1761. After having satisfacto- 
rily fulfilled the object of this arduous journey, 
he returned to France iu August 1762. An 
account of his travels in Siberia, containing 
much curious information, was published in ^ 
1768, 3 vols. 4to. Another tiansit of Venus | 
occurred in June 1769 ; to make observations , 
on which the Abb6 Chappe undertook a voy- i 
age to California in North America, where he j 
died August 1 , 1769, after having accomplish- j 
ed the purpose for which he had left his na- 
tive country. An account of his voyage to 
California was published m 1772, 4to . — Aikine 
Gen. liifltr. 

CHAPPELOW (Leonatid) a learned di- 
vine of the establishment, was boni in 1 683, 
and educated at St John’s College, Cambiidge. 
In 1720 he succeeded Ockley in th«* Arabian 
professorship, and al&o obtained a fellowship, 
which he vacated by accepting the livings of 
Great and Little Hormead in Hertfordhlure. 
In 1727 he published an edition of Spencer’s 
** De I^egilms Hebra'orum,” 2 vols. folio ; I 

Eleracnta Linguae Arabicac,” 1730; “A 
Commenlary on the 15ook of Job,” 2 vols. 4to, 
1752; 'I he Traveller,” an Arabic poem, 
translated from Abu Ismael ; “ Six Assemblies, 
or ingenious Conversations of learned Men 
among the Arabians,” 8vo, 1767. He died in 
1768. — Chalrn'Ts^i G. Biog, 

CHAR AS (Moses) a learned and skilful 
apothecary, was bom at Uzes in 1618. He 
settled at Paris, where be obtained great re- 
putation by Ins ** 'I’reatise on the Thenaca 
Andromachi,” or treacle, then regarded as 
an admirable medicine. He next distingiiisbed j 
himself by a series of experiments on the vi- ' 
per, and composed tw-o works on the poison 
of tlie viper ; which were published in 1669 
and 167’2. He was chosen chemical lecturer 
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in the Boyal Botanical Garden, which office 
he held until 1680 ; when, being a Calvinist, 
he was obliged to quit his country. He was 
honourably received by Charles II, and 
obtaining a doctor’s degree, remained in 
England five years ; when he passed over into 
Holland, and practised at Amsterdam. While 
in this town, he accepted an invitation from 
the Spanish ambassador to repair to Madrid, in 
order to attend to the impaired health of the 
king of Spain. Here he was so incautious as 
to refute the popular notion that the vipers 
round 'I'oledo were deprived of their venomous 
qualities by the miraculous operation of a holy 
archbishop of that city, who had existed some 
ages before. For this offence he was shut up 
in the prison of the inquisition, from which the 
poor old man could only get released by the 
abjuration of his religion. On his return, 
I.ouis XIV, whose own mode of converting 
persona, was extremely Spanish, compliinentcd 
lam on becoming a good Catholic. Charas 
died at the advanced age of eighty, in 1698. 
— Moreri. Haller Bthi. Med, Pract. 

ClIARUI i\ (sir Johv) an eminent oriental 
traveller in the 17th century. He was the son 
of a Parisian jeweller, and was himself en- 
gaged in the same ocTU]*ation. In 1664 he 
made a voyage to Persia, and on las return to 
France, about SIX years after, he jiublished an 
account of the coronation of Soliinan 11, king 
of Persia. Setting out on another journey in 
1671, he spent several years in Persia and 
the East Indies, and collected much curious in- 
formation relative to those countnes. Re- 
turning from this tour, he settled in London, 
and was made jew'eller to Charles II, who 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
He married llie daughter of a French refugee ; 

1 and having sjicnl the remainder of his life in or 
near the metropolis, died at the age of seventy, 
ill 1713, at Chiswick, wheic he was interred. 
I'lie “ J ravels of Sir John (’hardin,” first 
publisjied ill 1686 in French and English, 
Ijave been repeatedly printed and translated 
into other Lurojiean languages. The last and 
best edition, is that by M. l,angles, with 
notes and an atlas ; i’aris, 1811, 10 vols. 8vo. 
He wras an rarlj member of the Royal Society, 
and a contributor to the philosophical transac* 
tions. — Moreri. Btog. Utnv. 

(HI ARES, an eminent statuary and discipleof 
I.ysijipiis ; is supposed to have been the construc- 
tor of the famous colossus at Rhodes ; w'hit h, it 
is said, w’as seventy cubits m height. Its fin- 
' gers alone were equal in size to most statues, and 
lit employed the aitist twelve years. It was 
overthiown by an eartliquake ; and on the 
capture of Rhodes in 667, its relics, which were 
sold by the cali])li Moawiah to a Jew mer- 
! chant, "were sufhcient to load nine hundred ca- 
mels. I’hcre were a hundred other colossal 
statues at Rliodcs, of some of which it is most 
probable that Chares was also the maker.— 
Phnn Hist. Nat, I, 34. 

CilARKTl KDE LA COINTRIE (Fran- 
cis AriiANAsnrs df) a royalist officer who 
distinguished himself in the war of I-a Vendee. 
He was boxn of an ancient and wealthy family 
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in 1763, at Couffy in Britanny. Previously to I 
the Revolution he served as a lieutenant in the 
French navy ; and on the raising of the na- 
tional guards, he was appointed chief of a le- 
gion in his district. Having been ill treated 
by the Jacobins, he put himself at the head 
of a body of troops which had been organized 
in Lower Poitou, and in March 1793 proceed- | 
ed on an expedition against Pomic, a small ! 
port ten leagues from Nantes. Tlience he | 
marclied to attack General Beysser, whom he 
defeated, and took Machecoul. In June he ^ 
advanced to join other parties to form the 
siege of Nantes, an entcrpiise which proved 
unsuccessful. lie then vent against Lu^on, 
in concert with M. d’Elbee, and here also tlie ' 
royalists were repulsed, after obtaining some 
advantages. Charette, on his retreat, obtained 
a complete victory over Ins former antagonist 
Beysser, who however, being joined by Can- 
claux, attacked him in turn, and obliged him 
to exacuate Poit St Pero, and retieat to Tif- 
fanges. He there found M. d’Klbee, w’homlie 
joined, and shared with him in the advantages 
gained over the forces of the Republic at Clis- 
Bon, Moiitaign, and St Fulgent. D’KIbeo be- 
ing chosen general in chief of I.a Vendee, 
Charette, jealous of liis .superioiitj', xvithdrew' 
his troops, and for a while occupied, as an 
independent chieftain, the country between 
Nantes and Lcs Sables. IIis defection has- 
tened the ruin of the royalists. Having been 
beaten by geneial Turreau, he agreed to a sus- 
pension of hostilities, and went with other 
chiefs of Ills party to Nantes to conclude a 
treaty, xvIik h was no sooner signed than it w^as 
broken. Chaiette collected the remains of his 
army, and endeavoured to join the emigrants 
who had disembarked at Quiberon Bay, This 
plan did not succeed, and after suffering re- 
peated defeats, he w^as taken pri?»oner by ge- 
neral Travot, the 23d of INIarcb, 1796, and 
being condemed by a tribunal at Angers, suf- 
fered military execution at Nantes. Notwnth- 
staridiiig the obvious defec ts of his eliaraeter, 
Charetto’s reputation has eelij»sed tl at of his 
more noble associates d’Klbee, Boncliamp, and 
La Roche Jacciueliii ; and it may be considered 
as a ])roof of the respect and ajiprelicnsion 
which his name had inspired, that three days 
after liis death, the municipality of Nantes had 
his body disinterred, in order to silence a re- 
port that he was at the head of 6000 \ endeans, 
though 12,000 persons had seen him shot. — 
Diet, lies Hornmes Mar<jiians, du 18;/ie, Siccle. 

CHARITON, a Greek author, xvas a native 
of Aphiodisium, and lived in the fourth cen- 
tury. He is now only knowm by his romance, 
entitled “ The Loves of Chsereas and Calhr- 
rhoe one of the few' remains of that line of 
composition of so early a period. It w’as pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, with a Latin Tension, in 
1750, 4to, and was translated into JiiglisU in 
1763, in 2 vols. 12mo. It is not without in- 
terest, and is curious for exhibiting some j 
higher notions of the passion of love than 
•eem to liave belonged to the period in which 
it was written. — Fabricius Bibl, Gnec. Dun- 
liip*» Hist, of Fiction, 
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CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES I, kiirg 
of France and emperor of the w’est. He waa 
j the eldest son of Pepin the Short, and grand - 
sou of Charles Martel ; and was bom at the 
^ castle of Ingelbeim near Mentz, about the year 
j 742. His father dying in 768, he succeeded 
to the crowm, in conjunction with his brother, 
Carlonian, wdiose death in 771 left him sole 
I monarch of the Franks. He proved a brave 
I and politic jirince, worthy of a more enlighten - 
' ed age. Desiderius, king of the Lombards, 

' was obliged to submit to him ; and the Ger- 
I man Saxons, whom his father had not been 
able to coiKjuer, w’ere entirely reduced to sub- 
jection, after a tedious w'arfare, and in spife of 
the spiiited resistance of their famous chief 
Witikind. Charlemagne made three foitunate 
expeditions into Italy. "Ihe first W’as against 
the Lombards, whose tenitories he seized ; m 
the second he suppressed some commotions 
and consolidated his power ; and in the third, 
he re-established the western empire, and re- 
ceived fiori the hands of pope Leo 111, the 
imperial rrowm, at Rome, in the year 800 ; 
but he did not obtain an acknowdedgment of 
his title, by the court of Constantinople, till 
812. Heinxaded the territories of the Sara- 
cens in Sjiam, and took from them several im- 
portant places ; but on the return of his army 
across the Pyrei.ees, loaded with spoil, his 
rear-guard w'as attackc'd and routed by the 
Gascons. This w'as at the battie of Ronces- 
valles, w'bere fell many of Charlernagne's 
bravest warriors, and among them Orlando or 
Roland, said to have been bis nephew, 
whose fame has been blazoned by the ro 
mantif' chroniclers of the middle ages, and 
whose fate has been the theme of many a 
poet’s lay. Charlemagne reduced under his 
dominion all the nations of Germany, except 
some of the eastern borderers ; and he is said 
to have established the terrible secret tribunal of 
Westphalia, w'hich w’as abolished by Charles V. 
It is more to his cretlit that he encouraged com- 
merce, then chiefly carried on by the Vene- 
tians, and his Italian subjects the Genoese, 
the Florentines, and the Pisans. The seat of 
his empire w'as Aken, or Aix-la-Chapelle, 
w'here he died in 814, and was interred in the 
cathedral wdiich he had built. Otho III, in 
1001, is leportcd to have opened his tomb, 
and found that he had been placed sitting on 
a golden throne, diessed in imperial lobes, 
W’lth his swoid, his bihle, many perfumes, and 
considerable ipiantities of gold and jew'els. 
Charlemagne wras good-tempered, liberal, and 
aveihe from fl.i-ter} . He w'as a great patron of 
leaniing and learned men ; ihougli such wras 
the state of society in his time, that it is pro- 
bable he could not write his own name. He 
however contributed to the improvement of 
science, by establishing schools and colleges ; 
and he has been regarded as the fo inder of 
the university of Pan.>. His fame procured 
him the honour of a sjdcndid embassy from 
the caliph Haroun al Raschid; and all ms 
neighbours dreaded his power, or courted his 
alliance. — Eginhard's Annuls, Moreri, Gibbon 
CUARLEMON1XJ*MEsCAULFi-iLP,earlof) 
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«n Irish noUemaa, distinguished for liis lite- 
rary taste and patriotism. He travelled, when 
young, through France and Italy, and ex- 
tended his tour to Greece and Asia Minor ; 
where he collected much interestixig informa- 
tion relative to the antiquities of tliose classic 
regions, as well as to the manners and cus- 
toms of their modem inhabitants. On his re- 
turn home, he took his seat in the Irish house 
of peers, as baron Caulfeild, and in 1763 was 
raised to the earldom of Cliarlemont. He was 
intimately acquainted with Hurke, Flood, and 
other celebrated politicians ; and on many oc- 
casions displayed an ardent zeal for the inter- 
ests of his country, and employed his talents 
and influence in advocating the rights and de- 
fending the liberties of his fellow'-citizens. He 
commanded the armed association of volun- 
teers, who embodied themselves during the 
American war; to whose imposing attitude may 
be attributed the relinquishment of all control 
over Ireland by the British legislature, which 
took place during the short administration of 
the marquis of Rockingham. The prudence 
and public spirit of lord Charlemont were very 
conspicuous on tliis occasion ; and his efforts 
conduced much to the fortunate issue of pro- 
ceedings, from which considerable danger had 
been apprehended. His lordship was presi- | 
dent of the Royal Irish academy, and he pub- , 
Ushed in the ’’iiansactions of that learned so- I 
ciety, some observations which he had collect- 
ed during his travels. He die.d in August 
1799, aged seventy. Several letters of this 
aoblemauj highly honourable to his personal 
and political character, were published in a 
volume entitled ** Oiiginal Letters, principally 
from lord Charlemont, F.dmund Burke, Ac. to 
the right hon. Henry Flood,” 1820, 4to. — 
Hard If' s Life of the Karl of Charlemont, 

CHARLES MARTEL, a wairior and 
statesman, who governed in France, with the 
title of mayor of the palace, during the reigns 
of the last kings of the Merovingian dynasty. 
He was the son of Pepin Ileristel, by his con- 
cubine Elpaide. After the death of his father, 
overcoming the difficulties of bis situation, he 
obtained possession of the dukedom of Austra- 
sia. Chilperic II, king of the Franks, refus- 
ing to acknowledge him mayor of the palace, 
he deposed tliat prince, and set Clotbaire IV 
in his place, securing to himself the post which 
he had demanded. On the death of Clotliaire 
he restored Chilperic, after w’hom Ije set on 
the throne Thiem, another phantom of royalty. 
Under these kings Charles possessed sovereign 
authority, and displayed the energy of his cha- 
racter both at home and abroad. He defeated 
the Suevians by sea and the Frisons by land, 
triumphed twice over tlie Allemans, and no 
fewer than five times over the Saxons. Eudes, 
duke of Aquitaine, a domestic foe, was obliged 
to submit to him ; and that prince, after- 
wards applying to him for assistance against 
the Saracens, who had over-run all Spain, and 
invaded France, gave Charles an opportunity 
of performing the most brilliant of his exploits. 
This was the terrible defeat of the Saracen ge- 
aml, Abdalrahman, who fell with a vast 
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multitude of his followers, on the field of bat^ 
tie, be^een Tours and Poitiers ; a victory, 
says Gibbon, which by critically stopping tlie 
Saracenic progress, prevented consequences 
that might have curiously altered the fate 
even of Britain. The suniame of Martel, 
or the Hammer, was bestowed on the con- 
queror in this engagement, w'hich is usually 
dated AD, 732. Charles died in 741, aged 
about fifty. — Moreri, Mod. Univ. Hist. 

CHARLES V, emperor of Germany and 
king of Spain, a monarch who so far influ- 
enced the destinies of Europe, as to have ren- 
dered himself the most prominent political 
character of the important period at which he 
flourished. He was bom at Ghent in 1500, 
and was the eldest son of Philip archduke of 
Austria, by Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of 
Arragon and Isabella of Castile. Adrian of 
Utrecht, afterwards pope, was his tutor; but 
he was disgusted with the scholastic lectures 
of this learned ecclesiastic, and profited more 
by tlie instmetions of his governor, William de 
Croy, lord of Chievres, under whom he per- 
fected himself in all martial excercises, and 
acquired a knowledge of the details of busi- 
ness, and tlie more important principles of 
state policy. On the death of his grandfather, 
Ferdinand, in 1M6, he became king of Spain ; 
hut lie left the government of that country to 
the famous cardinal Ximenes, who however 
died in the following year. Frederic the Sage, 
elector of Sax.ony, having refused the imperial 
dignity, which bad become vacant, Charles, 

through Lis interest, was elected to the tlirono 
of Germany, June lOtli 1519, and was crown- 
ed mth great pomp at Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 
1520, Frantis I of France, who had been on© 
of his competitors, henceforth became his an- 
tagonist, and their rivalry long dissturbed the 
peace of Europe, and gave use to many im- 
portant events. The dominions of the em- 
peror not only included Germany and Spain, 
but also the Netherlands, Burgundy, and the 
kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, with 
the newly discovered terntories of America ; 

I rendering him by far the most pow'erful sove- 
I reign of the age. His future exploits and tlie 
great events of his reign belong to history ra- 
ther than biograjihy ; but a few of the leading 
circumstances will require notice, in order to 
form a correct estimate of his personal and po- 
litical character. In 1521 he held the first 
diet at Worms ; before winch Martin Luther, 

I the celebrated reformer, appeared, to answer 
for the propagation of his opinions. He re- 
fused to retract them, and was allowed to de- 
part unmolested, but was immediately put un- 
der tlie ban of the empire. Charles was per- 
suaded, by the zealous ecclesiastics about him, 
to arrest the alleged heresiarch, in spite of the 
safe conduct which liad been granted him. 
But the emperor rejected their ignominious 
advice, and disdained to imitate the example 
of his predecessor Sigismund, who betrayed to 
destruction Jolin Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
at the council of Constance. Soon after, a ru^ 
ture took place between Charles and Francis I, 
W'hich ended in the capture of the latter, in 
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the famous battle of Pavia in 15S5. On the othw^evOTts, — UobertaoH^g Hut, of Charles T. 
taking of Rome, by the troops of the constable Atkin's G. Biog, 

de Bourbon in 1527, pope Clement VII was CHARL^ IX, king of France, who claims 
obliged to surrender himself a prisoner. The a biographical notice as being irretrievably 
emperor, whom he had oifended, detained him connected with the most enormous atrocity in 
for some time in captivity, and with ridiculous modem history. He was the second son of 
hypocrisy ordered prayers to be offered up for Henry II, and of Catherine de Medici, and 
the deliverance of his holiness, when an impe- was born in 1550. In 1560 he succeeded his 
rial order would have instantly set him free, elder brother Francis II, and was placed un- 
At the iliet of Spires in 1 >29, Charles renewed der the joint regency of his mother and An- 
the proscription vainly launched against Lu- thony king of Navarre, llie kingdom was in 
tlier and his followers at Worms. Some of great disorder, owing to the conflict of various 
the members of the diet however protested parties, religious and political, for the arrange- 
against this violent measure ; whence they were ment of which by Catliaiine, see article Ca- 
termed Protestants, an appellation since gene- tharine be Medici. The attempt of the 
rally extended to seceders from the church of prince of Cond6 and admiral Coligni to obtain 
Rome. Francis I, having been released by possession of the person of the young king in 
the emperor on most humiliating terms, re- 1567, which was defeated only by the steady 
fused to submit to them on obtaining his li- courage of the Swiss mercenaries, gave him a 
berty ; and war being renewed between these confirmed aversion from the protesiant party. It 
princes, they challenged each other to single was not how'ever until after the termination 
combat, but no duel ensued. Charles invaded of the third civil war in 1570, that Charles 
France, but was obliged to retreat with great began to show the baneful tendency of the de- 
loss, At length, after a ten years* truce had testable education which he had received from 
been agreed on, the rival sovereigns had an his mother. The protestants had obtained bet- 
interview at Aigues-mortes, where they be- ter terms in this pretended pacification than 
haved to each other with apparent confidence and tlieir successes entitled them to expect , but the 
ostentatious generosity, as if their mutual in- intention of the king and Catharine was to ar- 
juries and dissentioiis had been forgotten. In complish, by most odious treachery, that whicli 
153.5 the emperor gained some military re- could not he effected by force of arms. Thus 
nown by an expedition to Africa, where he resolved, Chailes acted his part with the most 
dofodtea Ilayradin Ihuhaiossa, and restored profound dessimuhition ; not only did he ap- 
the dethroned king of Tunis ; but in a second pear to be perfectly rccoiiulcd to the protef.- 
African expedition in 1 5-11, when he laid siege ant leaders, but took upon himself the ment of 
to Algiers, his fleet was destroyed by a storm, the favourable terms acceded to, and offeied his 

and he rctuinud home with the loss ol 14,t)Ov> sister Margaret to ilie king of Navarre, 

men. lie opposed, partly f\om po\\tvca.\ con- WlteTwards Henry W. We even sntxeeded vn 
siderations, the various attempts of the German \ drawing the wise and wary Cohgni to court, 
protestants to obtain liberty of conscience , and aflected the utmost indignation at an in- 
but at length, in 1 .5.52 , he concluded n ith the complete attempt to assassinate him. “My 
elector Maurice, the treaty of Passau, hy fath€»r,’* exclaimed this finished hypoiiite, “ the 
which he granted to the refonners the chief wound is for you, the pam for me.” Ily a 
rights and privileges nliich they claimed ; and course of deceptions of this n.iture, suspicion 
this treaty was followed hy the peace of reli- was effectually lulled, until the fatal massai re of 
gion in ^he empire, solemnly concluded at the Protestants look place on the day of St 
Augsbiirgh in 1.5'5.>. In Oi tober the same year Bartholomew, 3572. It la.sted seven days, 
he resigned to his son his licreditary domi- during uliicli more than .5,000 persons were 
nions, and finding it impracticable to secure ahiin in Pans, and from 20 to 30,000 through- 
for him the empire also, he in 15.56 trans- out France, including old and young, women 
ferred to liis brother Ferdinand all liis claims and children, and even pregnant females. It 
of allegiance from the Germanic body. The is said, that at the approach of the fatal hour 
remainder of tlie life of this prince was passed the king wavered, but that he was urged for- 
in retirement at St .1 ust, a convent of the or- ward by the demoniacal Catharine. During 
der of the Jeronymitcs, in the province of Es- the execrable expcution however, he betrayed 
tremadura ; where he died Sejitember 21st, neither pity nor remorse, but fired with his 
1558. The character of Charles V is distin- long gun at the poor fugitives across the river ; 
guished by none of tliose brilliant qualities and on viewing the body of Coligni on a gib- 
which have contributed to dazzle the world in bet, exulted with a fiendish malignity. The 
the heroes of ancient or modem times. Ills con- consequence of this massacre, dreadful and ex- 
quests were made by hi.s generals, and were not tensive as it was, served only to render the 
the fruits of his own courage or military talents ; protestants more determined than ever; and 
and when he had one of the finest opportuni- such was their resistance at the sieges of Ro- 
ties for displaying generosity to his prisoner, chelle and Saucerre, that it was necessary to al- 
Francis I, he shewed a calculating meanness low them liberty of conscience after all. At this 
of spirit, which proved its own punishment, time, Charles became exceedingly jealous of the 
He possessed however prudence, firmness, and rising influence of his brother the duke of An- 
perseverance, and wielded with dignity that jou, afterwards Henry III, and was extremely 
power to which he was raised by the circum- anxious for his departure for Poland, where 
stances of his birth, and the conevrrenev of he had been elected king. New troubles also 
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arose at court, and angry factions were again in design of following new counuh should til 
conflict; in the midst of which, Charles, who had contnme to resist his will; and suddenly and 
been suflering in mind and body ever since angrily dissolved them after a short session, 
the massacre, died in May, 1574, in the tweii- while they were preparing a remonstrance 
ty>fifth year of his age. It has been thought against the levying of tonnage and poundage 
that this ferocious monarch might have been without consent of parliament. Charles then 
an estimable character but for the detestable began to employ his threatened mode of rais- 
influence and mode of edu<*ation of his mother ; ing funds, by loans, benevolences, and similar 
as he had quick parts, united with solidity and unpopular ]>roceedings ; which, however par- 
penetration. He likewise s])oke well, had some tially sanctioned by precedent, were wdiolly op- 
t'Ste for letters, and, in a royal w’ay, even culti- posed to the rising notions of civil liberty 
vated the art of poetry, lie was also sober, throughout the nation, and to the constitu- 
modest, and forheaiing with respect to women, tioiial doctrine wdiich rendered the Commons 
On the other hand, a degree of violence mark- the guardian and dispenser of the public trea- 
ed all Iiis action?, and nothing entertained Iiim sure. His difficulties were further increased 
more than to cut off the heads of asses or pigs hy a preposterous war with France, in gratifi- 
with a single blow from Ins couteau de chasse. cation of the pri%ate enmity of Buckingham, 
This union of taste, feiocity, and dissimu’ation who added to the odium against him by an ill- 
in the same person was very extraordinary, fated expedition in assistance of tlie Hugue* 
His person was correspondent w’itli the rest of nots of Hot belle. In 1628 the king was 
his qualifications ; being described as tall and <>lilig«*d to call f(*r a new ])ailiament, which 
thin, with round shoulcieis, sjundle legs, a pale •'bow ed itself equally opposed to arbitrary niea- 
face, with haggard eyes, expressing peculiar sures as its piedecensor, and after votine the 
flerceness. After the massacre, he is said to supplies, prepared a hill called, “ A petition 
have contracted a singularly wild expression of <>f light, recognising all the legal privileges of 
feature, and to have slejit little, and waked in the subject,” wlmh, notwitlisiaiuhng the em- 
agonies. True to Ins early impressions, he ploymeiit of all manner of aits and expedients 
exhibited dissimulation to the last. It is re- to avoU it, Chailes was constiaincd to pass 
markable that this reign of blood was distin- into a law ; and had the cone cssion been une- 
guished by some wise and adiriiiahle ordi* cpiivocal and sincere, and the constitutional 
nances, owing to the influence of the virtuous mode of government, which it implied, been 
chancellor L’Hopital, wdio chose a device for really adojiled by both sides, much that follow'- 
tlie king consisting of tw’o columns, on which od might have been prevented. Charles, 
were engraved Piety and J ustico, so typical of liowrever, by his open encouragement of the 
the author of the massacre of St liartliolomcw. doctiines of such divines as Sibthorpe and 
lie left no children, and w’as succeeded hy Mainw-aring, who publicly inculcated the doc- 
Henrylll. — Moreri, MiUoU Nouu. Diet. Hist, tnne of passive obedieiic e, and repesented all 
CHARLES I, king of England and Scot- limitation of kingly power as seditious and im- 
land, was born in Scotland in the year 1600, pious, too clearly sanctioned the jealousy of 
being the second son of .Tames Viand Anne the Commons ; who w’ere not in consequence led 
of Denmark. Soon after the birth of Charles, to rest in confidence, or to slacken their attacks 
James succeeded to the crown of England, and upon Buckingham, on wdiicli account they w'ere 
upon the death of jirince Henry in 1612, the suddenly prorogued. The assassination of the 
former was created prince of Wales. I’lie favourite soon after, by the enthusiast Felton, 
youth of Charles appears to have passed re- lemoved that source of discord, and Charles 
spectably, little being recorded of him previously became more his own minister ; and some dif- 
to his romantic j’oumey into Spain in company ferences wuth liis queen, which had been fo- 
with Buckingham, in order to pay his court in meiited by Buckingham, being made up, he 
person to the Spanish Infanta. I’lirough the ever after continued much under her influence, 
arrogance of Buckingham this match w’as pre- The parliament which met in January 1628, 
vented, and the prince was soon after con- manifested so determined a spirit against the 
tracted to Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry king s claim of levying tonnage and poundage 
IV of France. In 1623 he acceded to the by Ins own authority, that it was suddenly dis- 
tlirone on the death of liis father, and received solved, and Chailes w^as determined to try to 
the kingdom embroiled in a Spanish war, and rei^ w'ithout one. For this purpose having 
full of suspicion and dislike to the minister judiciously terminated the pending W'ars be- 
Buckingham. The first parliament which he tween France and Spain, he raised Sir I'homaa 
summoned being much more disposed to state Wentworth, afterwards so celebrated as lord 
grievances than grant supplies, was dissolv- Strafford, to the principal place in his councils, 
ed ; and by loans and other expedients an This able statesman had begun his political ca- 
expedition was fitted out against Spain, which reer in opjiosition to the court, but having been 
terminated in disgrace and disappointment. In gained over, was, by his austerity, talent, and 
the next year a new parliament was summoned; firmness, rendered an exceedingly fit instrument 
and the disgust and jealousy which prevailed to curb the spirit of resistance to prerogative 
between the king and this assembly, laid the which had become so strong among the Corn- 
foundation of the misfortunes of liis reign, mons. In ecclesiastical aflairs, Charles, un- 
The House of Commons impeached the minis- happily for liimself and the church, w'as guided 
ter, and the king supported him. They held by the councils of Laud, then bishop of Lon- 
fast the public purse, and he intimated a don, a prelate w'hose liaruing and pioiy were 
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debased by puerile superstition, and a zeal as 
indiscreet as intolerant. Under these councils 
some years passed away in the execution of 
plans for raising money without the aid of par- 
liament, with other dangerous expedients, both 
in a civil and religious sense. The arbitrary 
courts of High (commission and Star (Chamber, 
in the hands of J^aiid, also exercised, in many 
instances, the most grievous opjiression ; of 
whi( h the treatment of Vt'illiams, hi-^hop of Lin- 
coln, and otliers, affords memorable examples. 
In lti,‘>4, ship-money began to be levied, which, 
being strictly a])plied to naval purposes, the 
nation at large actjuiesced in it wuth less than 
usual repugnance ; and although some WTiters 
couragoously attacked the court against the 
principle, they were treated with so much se- 
verity, that others were detened from follow- 
ing their example. So denjicrate did the 
cause of liberty at this time appear, that great 
numbers of the puritans emigrated to New 
England ; and by order of the court a ship was 
stopjied, in which were sir Auhur llazelrig, 
John Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell. It was 
in 1037, not long after this remarkable event, 
that Hampden commenced the career of re- 
sistance by n fusing to pay ship-money ; the 
right to levy which, without authority of pai- 
haineiit, he was detei mined to bring before a 
court of law. His cause was argued lor twelve 
days m the court of Ext hecpier , and although 
he lost it by the decision of eight of the judges 
out of tw^elve, tlie discus&ion of tlie question 
was followed by the most important conse- 
quent es in Its ojieration upon public opinion. 
It was in Scotland, however, that formal w’ar- 
like op])ORition was destined to commence. 
From the beginning of his reign, Charles had 
endeavoured to introduce a liturgy, copied 
from the English ; an innovation winch pro- 
duced the most violent tumults, and ended in 
the formation of the famous Cocenant m 1638, 
by which all classes of people mutually en- 
gaged to stand by each other. I’he cove- 
nanters levied an aniiy, which the king oji- 
posed by an ill-discipliiied English force, so 
rquivoc'ally inclined, that not able to trust to it, 
Cliarles agreed to a sort of pacification. The 
next year he raised another army, but his 
finances being exhausted, after an intermission 
of eleven years, he again assembled a parlia- 
ment, who, as usual, begun to state grievances 
previously to granting supplies. Losing all 
jiatience, the king once more hastily dissolved 
it, and prosecuted several members w’ho had 
distinguished themselves by their opposition, 
liaising money in the best manner he could 
devise, an English army was again made to 
proceed towards the north ; hut being defeated 
by the Scots, it became obvious that affairs 
coaid no longer be managed w'ithout a parlia- 
ment, and in 1640 that dreaded assembly was 
again summoned, which proved to be the fa- 
mous long parliament, whose career forms so 
memorable a portion of English history. It is 
not within the limits of this w'ork to detail the 
liistorical proceedings connected with the per- 
Hocutiun, condemnation, and execution of Straf- 
foid and Laud ; or tin* various measures of 
llior., Ilun. — No, \ W 
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reaction in regard to ship-money, tonnage, and 
poundage, and the abolition of the iniquitous 
courts of High Commission and Star Cham- 
bers ; suffice it to say, that Charles soon found 
liimself reduced into a comparatively passive 
spectator of the ascendancy of the dcmocrati- 
cal portion of the constitution ; and was obliged, 
both in Scotland and in England, to yield to 
the torrent which assailed him. In the mean 
time a ilame burst out in Ireland w'hich had no 
small effect in kindling the ensuing conflagra- 
tion at home. The oppressed catholic popula- 
tion of that country, seeing, in the confusion of 
the times, what they deemed a favourable op- 
portunity for regaining their rights, laid a plan 
for a universal insurrection. ' I'hey failed by 
an accident in Dublin, but a dreadful massacre 
of tlie jirotesfants took place in every other 
part of the island. 1 he old catholic settlers of 
the English pale also joined the native Irish ; 
and m order to strengthen their cause, pretend- 
ed to act 111 consequence of a royal commission, 
and to have m view the defence of the king's 
pierogative against a puritanical and reimhlicau 
parliament. This pretended Lommi'>si.in is now 
generally deemed a forgery ; but sucli w’hs the 
sup])osed partiality of Charles to popery, this 
event added considerdbly to ]) 0 ])uldr disa flec- 
tion. The pailiament being summoned, the 
king left the condutt of the war entirely to it ; 
but it now bet ame evident that the Commons 
intended systein.itically to pursue their advan- 
tages, and to reduce the ciown to a sL.iu ot 
complete dependance. Tlicj fiamed a remon- 
stiance, containing a recajutulation of all the 
eirors of the reign ; renewed an attempt for 
excluding bishops from the house ol Lords ; 
passed oidinances against superstitious prac- 
tices ; and so inflameil the popular odium 
against the episcopal orders, as to iiiuinidate 
Its members fiom attending their duty in par- 
limient. At length, it being apparent that 
either the zealous adherents ot pierogative, or 
those who w’ere anxious to frame the govern- 
ment upon a more democratic basis, must give 
way ; Charles, instigated, it is supposed, by 
the injudicious advice of his queen and lord 
Digby, caused his attornev -general to enter, 
in the house of JVcis.an aicus.ition against five 
leading members of the Commons, aiul sent a 
sergeant- at-arms to the house to demand them. 
Receiving an evasive answer, he the next day 
proceeded himself to the house, with an armed 
retinue, to seize their persons. Aware of this 
intention, they had jireviously withdrawn ; but 
the king’s appearance with a guard, caused 
the house to break up in great disorder and in- 
dignation. The accused members retired into 
the city ; where a committee of the house 
was appointed to sit, and the city mihtia was 
mustered under a commander appointed by 
parliament, which also demanded the control 
of the army. Here the king made his last 
stand, the matter having now arrived at a 
sti^e which arms alone could decide. The 
queen fled to Holland to procure ammunition, 
and Charles, ■with the prince of Wales, pro- 
ceeded noi til wards, and for a time fixed their 
residence at Vork. The king was received 

n n 
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his progress with great demonstrations of loy- 
alty from the gentry ; and many eminent and 
virtuous characters, wlio had been the consci- 
entious opposers of his arbitrary measures in 
the first instance, now joined his party. On 
the other hand, all the puritans, the inhabi- 
tants of the great trading towns, and those 
who had adopted republican notions of govern- 
ment, sided with the parliament ; and in no 
public contest was more pnvate and public 
virtue ranged on both sides, however alloyed, 
as in all such cases, mth ambition, bigotry, 
and the baser passions. The military transac 
tions of this great quarrel will not be expected 
here. The first action of consequence was the 
battle of Edge-hill ; and although indecisive, 
it enabled the king to approat li London, and 
produce considerable alarm. He then retired 
to Oxford, and negociations were entered into 
wdiich proved unavailable. Nothing decisive 
however happened against the royal side, un- 
til the battle of Marston-moor in ld44, which 
was chiefly gained by the skill and valour of 
Cromw'ell. The succeeding j’ear completed 
the ruin of the king’s affairs, by the loss of the 
celebrated battle of Naseby. Thenceforward 
a senes of di-asters attended his armies 
throughout the kingdom, and he took the re- 
solution of throwing himself into the hands of 
the Scottish army, then Ijiiig before Newark. 
IJe was received with respect, although ]daced 
under a guard as a pnsoner, and a series of 
abortiic negociations ensuing, an agreement 
was made vMth the parliament to surrender 
him to their commissioners, on the payment of 
a large sum claimed as arrears by tlie Scottish 
army. 'I'he king was accordingly surreiided to 
the commissioners appointed ; and w’as earned, 
in the tiist ]ilace to llolmby-house in North- 
amptonshire, subsequently to the head-quai- 
ters of the army at Reading, and soon after to 
Hampton-tourt ; w’here he veas treated with no 
small portion of the respeit exacted by his 
station. In the meantime however, the army 
and iiide})endents becoming all-powerful, he 
was led into some f^ais for his personal safely, 
and making his escape with a few attendants, 
proceeded to the southern coast. Not meeting 
a vessel as he expected, he crossed over to the 
isle of Wight, and put himself into the hands 
of Hammond, the govenior, a creature of 
Cromwell's, by wliom he was lodged in Caris- 
brook castle. While in this remote situation, 
the Scots, ashamed of the manner in vshicli 
they had delivered lam up, and indagnant at 
the proceedings of the English, marched a con- 
siderable army to las relief, under the duke of 
Hamilton. lias force, although strengthened 
by a large body of English royalists, w'as en- 
tirely routed and dispersed by Cromwell, as 
were insurrections in Kent and Essex, by Fair- 
fax. During this employment of the army 
and its leaders, a new iiegociation was opened 
with tlie king in the Isle of Wight, who agreed 
to nearly every thing demanded of him, except 
the abolition of episcopacy ; and so much had 
it now become the interest of the parliament 
itself to comply with him, that a vote was at 
lengtli carried, that the king's concessions were 
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la sufficient ground for a Ueaty. The tri- 
umphant army how^ever on its return, cleared tho 
! house of all the members op]iosed to its views 
by force ; and thereby procuring a reversal of 
this vote, the king’s person was again seized, 
and being brought from the Isle of Wight to 
Hurst Castle, preparations w-ere made for try- 
ing him on the capital charge of high treason 
against the people. As the house of 1 -ords re- 
fused to concur in a vote for this purpose, the 
Commons declared its concurrence unneces- 
sary ; and the king being conducted to I^ndon, 
and stripped of all ensigns of royalty, was 
brought before the court of justice, sjiecially 
erected for this unjirecc dented trial, on the 
20th Jan. 16 19. The behaviour of Charles 
had been calm and dignified throughout his 
adversity, and in no respect was it more so than 
on this most eventful occasion. Three times he 
objected to the authority of the court, \\hen 
brought before it, and siipjiorted his refusal 
by clear and cogent arguments. At length, 
evidence being heard against him, on tlie j>roof 
that he had apjieared in arms against the par- 
liamentary forces, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against him. He reijuested a con- 
ference w'ith both houses, w'IulIi was rejected, 

I and only three days w'eie allowed him to pre- 
pare for his fate. As he left the tribunal he 
was insulted by a portion of the soldiery, and 
othei base and unpardonable indignities were 
offered to him, which he bore with dignified 
equanimity. The interposition of f^oreign 
powers, tiie devotion of fi lends and ministera, 
uho sought to save him by taking all the 
blame uj) 0 ii themselves were vain ; and after 
passing three days between condemnation and 
execution, in religious exercise-, ami in tender 
interviews with Ins fnends and family, he was 
led to the scaffold. 'I'his extraordinary exe- 
cution took place before the banqiu'tiiig- house, 
Whitehall, on the JOth Jan. 1619; where, 
after addressing the jieople around him with 
great firmness aiid composure, the ill-fated king 
submitted to the fatal stroke. Thus died 
Charles I, in the forty -ninth year of his age; 
than whom few kings Iiave been more distin- 
guished for the virtues which omamcmt and 
dignify private life. He was in an eminent 
degree temperate, chaste, and religious, and 
although somewhat calm and reserved in de- 
meanour, w’as liighly kind and affectionate in 
fact, and secured the w’armest attachment of 
those w'ho had access to him. Ilis talents 
w'ere also consulerai>ie , but he shone more in 
sufteiing than in acting, and wa- deficient in 
the decision and self-reliance which are ne- 
cessary to superior executive ability. His 
mind was cultivated by letter.-, and a taste for 
the polite arts, particularly painting, the ]>ro- 
fessors of which lie munificently encouraged ; 
and tlie collections of works of art which he 
made in his prosju nty, show' great judgment 
m the selection. He had also a feeling for 
poetry, and wrote in a good style in prose, 
without reference to the famous “ Eikon liasi- 
hke,*’ his claim to w'hicli is now generally dis- 
puted. To all the.se personal and pnvate ac- 
quirements, he joined a graceful figure, and 
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pleasing countenance ; and under happier cir- 
cumstances would doubtless have been regard- 
ed as a very accomplished sovereign. With 
respect to liis polith al character, as exhibited 
in tlic great struggle between himself and the 
parliament, it is impossible not to jierceive 
that he strove to maintain a portion of prero- 
gative that had become totally incompatible 
with any theory of civil and religious liberty ; 
but It is ecjually certain that he only sought to 
retain what his predecessors had possessed, 
and that power never concedes willingly. 
'I’liere are jienods possibly in the liistory of 
every peo])le m W'hich old and new opinions 
conflici,and a concussion becomes unavoidable; 
and it was the misfortune of Charles to occupy 
the thione at a time when the developement 
of the representative system necessarily en- 
countered the claims of jnerogalive. llisfatc 
forms a political, not a moral (luestion ; for it is 
c*ertain, that if the jiarliament had a( quiesced 
in the kingl> ])retensions, as usually explained 
!»y Laud anil the high churchmen of the day, 
it would have dwindled into a meie registry of 
royal edicts, like those of France. On the 
other hand, Chailes acted a pait which e\ery 
moiiari-h in his situation may he expected to 
act , foi u philosopliual ap])ie( lation oi th«. true 
iiatuie of a political ciisis, is scarcely be 
evpected fiom one wlio sits upon a throne. 
'J’Jie most forcible accusalion against diaries i.s 
on the seoie of siiiceiity ; it is as*«eited that 
he never intended to fulfil the eoiidirioiis im- 
posed upon him. 'Plus can scarcely be Jenied, 
but It 18 equally ceriaiii that some of them 
might justly he deemed questionable, if not 
demanded with a direct view to juoduce that 
conduct in the king which so natuially follow- 
ed. On the whole, the eirorsof Cliarles were 
more than atoned by his sutVerings, and al- 
though many may demur to his title of m.ir- 
tyr, few will lieMlate to regard him as a viciun 
to a crisis which tlie growing jiower of the 
Commons, ami tiie unsettled nature of the jue- 
rogauve, ’eudeied sooner or later iiievitahle I 
llis fate too, like that of iIim house of Stuaii 
geneiall) , exhibits the danger and absuidity 
of those high theoretical notions of kingly pre- 
rogative, winch, while they add very little to 
the leal jiowc r of lliose w'hom they are intend- 
ed to favour, too fiequently seduce them into 
encounters with cm rents of principle and ac- 
tion, a lesistaiice to which is ahvays futile, 
and genc'rally destructive. — Hume, Uapiu. 

CIIAKLFS II, king of Kngland and Scot- 
land, son of (’harles I and Henrietta INlaria of 
France, was horn in 16:50. He w’as a refugee 
at the Hague on the death of his father, on 
which he immediately assumed tiie royal title. 
He first intcuided to juoceed to Ireland, but W'as 
prevented by the pi ogress of Croraw’ell, He 
tlierefore listened to an invitation from the 
Scots, w'lio had jiroc laimed him their king ; and 
being obliged to throw himscdf into the hands 
of the rigid preshyterians, they subjected him 
to so many severities and mortifications, as in- 
duced hiiu to regard that sect ever after with 
extreme aversion. In 1651 he wras crowmed 
at Scone, but the approach of Cromw'ell, w’itli 
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his conquering army, soon rendered his abode 
in Scotland unsafe. Hoping to be joined by 
the Fnglish royalists, he took the spirited re- 
solution of passing Ciomw’ell and entering 
Kngland. He was immediately pursued by 
that active commander, wdio, vcuh a superior 
army, gained the battle of Worcester ; and 
Cliarles, after a variety of imminent hazards, in 
one of w'hiih he w’as shelteied for twenty- four 
hours in tlie branches of a spreading oak, 
reached Shoreliam in Sussex, and got a pas- 
sage to France. He passed soni"* years in Pa- 
ns, little regarded by tlie court, wdiich wag 
awed by the power of the Knglish common- 
wealth, and tins indignity induced him to re- 
tire to Cologne. It is the province of history 
to stale the circumstances that produceil the 
Restoration, which general Monk so conducted, 
that Charles, w'lthoul a stiuggle, succeeded at 
once to all those dangerous prerogatives, winch 
It had cost the nation so much blood and trea- 
-ure, first to abridge, and then to abc>lisli. 'J'his 
unrestrietive leturn was not more injurious to 
the nation, than fatal to the f:imil> of the 
Stuarts, w'liii h, had a more rational policy pre- 
vailed, might have occupied the tliiouc at this 
moment. On the 29th May loot), Charles 
eiiteic'd his capital amidst universal and almost 
frantic acclamations, and the different civil and 
religious parties vied wdth each other in loy- 
alty and subrnnssion. His first measuies were 
prudent and concihatoiy. Hyde, lord Claren- 
don, was made chant elJor and pnnie ministei; 
and an act of indemnity w*as passed, fiom 
which those alone were excejited, who had an 
immediate concein with thc' late king’s death, 
A ^etll<*d revenue was accepted in lieu of 
waidship and purveyance, and the army was re- 
duced. in respect to lehgion, "here was Ifs 
indulgeiite , foi not only w’ere prelacy and the 
pailiamentary rights of bishops restored, which 
was to be expected, but an act of uniformity 
W’as passed, by the conditions of whicb, nearly 
ail the pieslnterian deriiy w’ere driven to a 
resignation of then In 1602 he mar- 

ried the infanta of Portugal, a prudent and 
virtuous jirin cess, but in no way calculated to 
acquire the aflection of a man like Chailes. 
The indolence of his lenqier, and the cxqiences 
of his licentious way of life, soon involved him 
in pecuniary difficulties, and the unjiopular 
sale of Dunkirk to the Fiench, was one of Ids 
most cai ly expedients to relieve himself. In 
lot).*! a rupture look ]»l.ice wnth Holland, wdiiih, 
as It proceeded fiom commeicitU rivalry, was 
willii'gly su])})orted In jKiiham"iit. J» was at- 
tended, in the fust instance, by various naval 
successes , but France and Denmark entering 
into the W’ar, as allies of the Dutch, the Kiig- 
lish were oveimatclud, and a Dutch fleet en- 
tered the Thames, and proceeding up the IMed- 
W’ay, buTiit and destroyed ships as high as 
Chatham. Such w’as the naval disgrace of a 
reign, which on many other accounts is pro- 
bably the most nationally discreditable one in 
the English annals. Die domestic calamities 
of a dreadful plague in 1 o6 y, and of the great 
fire of lamdoii in 1666, added to the dis- 
asters of the period. Soon after, Clarendon, 
S? H If 
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who liail become very unpopular, and was per- 
sonally disagreeable to Charles, was dimissed, 
and souglit shelter from his enemies by a vo- 
luntary exile. A tri})le alliance between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, for the purpose of 
checking the ambition of Louis XIV, followed. 
It did honour to the politkal talents of sir William 
Temple, and was one of the few public measures 
of the reign which deseived approbation. The 
thoughtless profusion of (Jharles however, soon 
involved him in a condition which lendeied 
him the mere pensioner of Louis ; by whose 
secret aid he w’as supported in all liis at- 
tempts to abridge the freedom of liis people. 
In 1670 he threw himself into tlie hands of the 
five unprincipled minister.** collectively, deno- 
minated the cabal, who sujiported him in every 
attempt to make himself independent of par- 
liament. A visit w’hidi Charles received from 
his sister, the duchess of Orleans, was render- 
ed subservient to French polit y, by means of 
one of her attendant ladies, a beautiful French 
woman. This female made, as was intended, 
a conquest of Charles, who created her duchess 
of Portsmouth , and amidst all his other attach- 
ments, she retained an influence o\ er him vi'iiit h 
kept him steadily attached to France. I'lie 
patty troubles of this reign commenced about 
this time by the open declaration of the duke of 
York, presumptive lieir to the crow'n, that he 
w'as a convert to the Tloman Catholic religion. 
Soon after the ministry broke the tnple alli- 
ance, and planned a rupture witli the Dutch ; 
and as the king did not choose to apply to jiar- 
liament for money to carry on the projected 
war, he caused the exchequer to be shut up in 
January 1672, and by several other disgrace- 
ful and arbitrary proceedings, gave great dis- 
gust and alann to the nation. The naval ope- 
lations against the Dutch were by no means 
successful, and a new jiarhainent being called, 
which strongly expressed the disc ouleiit of the 
nation, the cabal was dis.solced, and a sc^parate 
peace made with Holland in ]o74. Divisions 
in the cabinet, fluctualions in the king’s mea- 
sures, and j)arliamcntarv contests followed, 
and occupied the next three years ; until m 
1677, Clifiiles performed a pojmlar act by mar- 
rying IJi^ niece, the pnneess Maiy, to the 
prince of Orange. Jiv taking some decided 
steps in favour of the Dutch, he also forward- 
ed the peace of Nimeguen in 1678. 'I'lie same 
year was disiingiiished by the pretended dis- 
covery of tlie celebrated popish plot, for the 
assassination of the king, and tlie introduction 
o the catholic religion. Nothwithstanding the 
infamous characters of Oates and Eedlue, and 
the improbable nature ol their disclosures, their 
tale, supported by an universal suspicion of 
the secret influence of a catholic faction, met 
witli universal belief ; and in relation thereto, 
the parliament evhjbited nearly as much cre- 
dulity and heat as the vulgar. Many catho- 
lic loids were co nmi ted , Coleman, the duke 
of York’s secreta'*y, and several prit^sts were 
hinged; and a venerable nobleman, the earl of 
Stafford, was beheaded. The duke of York 
thought fit to retire to Brussels , and a bill for 
his excluftjpn from the throne passed the house 
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of Commons. Such was the state of the couir 
tiy, tliat Charles was obliged to give way to 
some popular measures, and the great palla- 
dium of civil liberty, the habeas corjius bill, 
passed this sessions. The temjier of the par- 
liament w^as so much excited, that the king 
firs^ prorogued, and then dissolved it, 'J'he 
court now sought to establish a balance of par- 
ties ; to distinguish which, the terms whig and 
tory w’ere about this time invented. In 1680 
a new parliament assembled, and the Commons 
again passed the exclusion bill, which waa 
rejected by the Lords. '1 liis parliament was 
also dissolved in the next year, and a new one 
called at Oxford, whicli piovtd so restive, that 
a sudden dissolution ensued; and, like his fa- 
ther, Charhs determined henieforwarJ to 
govern without one. liy the aid of the toiy 
gentry and the clergy, he obtained loyal ad- 
dresses from all parts of the kingdom ; and at- 
tachment to higli monarchical principles be- 
came again in vogue, 'fhe cliarge of plots and 
conspiiacies was now brought against the 
presby teridiis ; a person named College was 
executed upon the same infamous evidence as 
liad been previously turn#»d against the papists ; 
and the lanious eailof Shaftesbury, who heal- 
ed the ]*f)pular party, was brought to trial, but 
acquitted. I'he nonconformists generally, wei e 
also treated with muth rigour , and a stej) of 
great moment in the progiess to arbiiiary 
power, was tlie instituting suits at law (ijuo 
warrantos) against most of tlie corporations in 
the kingdom, by x\hich they were intimidated 
to a resignation of their charteis, in order to 
recfiie them baik so modelled as to render 
them much more dependant than befoie. 
These rapid strides Umards the desnuttion 
of liberty, at length prodiued the celelnaied 
Hye-liou-^e jilot . x\lmh (erlainlv intended 
resistance, but that tlio assassination of the 
king XX as ex er formally jirojetted, seems x< ly 
doubtful. It certainly formed no pait of be 
intention of lord William liussel , whose execu- 
tion, xxitli tliat of /.Igeinon .Sjdnt'y, on account 
of it, forms one of tlie striking events of tins 
disgraceful reign. Cliailfs was at tins time 
as absolute as any soxeteign in F.uiope, and 
had he bc*eTi an actix’e piirue, the felteis of 
tyranny might liaxc* be.ii c omplc it ly rntlecl. 
Scotland, wlncli at dilVt'U'ijt peiiods of Ins 
reign had been iliroxvn into insurrection by llicj 
arbitrary attemjits to rc'stoie t yust opat y , x\ as at 
length tompleUdy dragooned into submission ; 
and the rcdics of the coveiihnuus xvc ie sup- 
pressed with cirrumsiaTices of great barbarity. 
It IS said however, that Chailes was bee onnng 
uneasy at this plan, winch xvas ebiefly sup- 
ported by the bigoted austerity of tlie duke of 
York ; and that he had made a resolution to 
relax, when he expired, from the coiisec|uences 
of an apojilectic fit, in February 168.>, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and tweiiiy-fifth of 
his reign. At his dc'atli he leceived the sa- 
crament according to the rites of the Roman 
church ; and thus proved himself to have been, 
daring the whole of Ins life, as hypocriric ai as 
profligate. The character of Chailes II re- 
quires httle analysis. H«* xxas a confirmed 
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■ensualisC and voluptuary ; and owing to tho [ remained sonte time at Bender, protected by tlie 
example of him and liis court, his reign was tlie grand signor, who was at war with the czar, 
era of the most dissolute manners that ever Peace taking place between tliose potentates] 
prevailed in England. The stage was an open Charles was desired to leave tlie "I’urkish do- 
school of licentiousness, and polite literature ‘ minions. He refused to depart, and fortifying 
was altogether infected by it. Charles was a his house, sustained a regular siege . but the 
man of wit, and a judge of good writing in cer- building was set on fire, and he was taken 
tain lines ; but was too deficient in sensibility to prisoner, fighting like a madman. At leno-th 
feel either the sublime or the beautiful, in com- he set off‘ for his own dominions almost unat- 
position ; neither was he generous even to the tended, and arrived there m safety in 1714. 
writers whom he applauded. He possessed All his disasters had not quelled las rage for 
an easy, sauntering species of good nature, but warfare. lie raised a new army, with whuh 
united with it a total indifference to any thing he laid siege to Fredericshal in Norway, and 
but his own pleasure ; and no man could be was killed^ either by some person near him, or 
more destitute of honour or generosity. His I by a shot from the fortress, as he w'as recon- 
ideas of the relation between king and subject, ' noitring, on the evening of December 1 1th, 
were evinced by his observation on Lauderdale’s 1718. — Voltaire HisU de Chai les X 1 1. 
cruelties in Scotland . “ I jierceive,” said he, | ClIAllLErOX (Wai.ti h) an English phy- 
“ that Laudeidale has lieeii guilty of many bad suian, dl&tingu^^he(l chiefly as a W'nter on aii- 
things against the people of Siotland ; but 1 , tiquities. lie was bom at Shepton Mallet in 
cannot find that he has acted any thing con- j Somersetshire in 1619, and was educated at 
trary to /«v inteiest.” Yet with all his sel- Oxford. He was there in 1642, when that 
fishnoss and demerits as a king, Charles always | city was the head quarters of the royal iiarty, 
preserved a share of popularity with the mul- ! to which he adhered, and was appointed j»hv- 
titude, from the easiness of his manners. ! sician in ordinary to Charles I, through w'liose 
Pepy s’ memoirs, and other private dot uments j favour he obtained the degree of MD. He 
however, clearly sliow the ojiinion of the more went abroad with Charles II, and returning 
reflective portion of his subiects ; and it is now | home at the Pvestoiation, became a fellow of 
generally admitted, that as he was him- I the Royal Society, and m 1689 he w'as elected 
self a most dishonourable and heartless mo- president of the college of Pnysicians, which 
much and man, so his leign exhibited the station be held till] 691. Soon after he re - 
English cliaracter in a more disgraceful light ' tired to the island of Jersey, in consequence, 
than any other in Biitish history. It need not' as it is stated, of jiccunnuy lufTuulties. lie 
be added, that he left many illegitimate chil- j died in 1707. The works of Dr Chaileton are 
dren, the descendants of some of w’hom are very numerous, relating to theology, natural 
still among the leading peerage of the country, history, natural jilulosojih , , and medicine ; bc- 
The fate of Ins most distinguished son, the sides his treatise entitled “ Chorta Gigantum ; 
ill-fated duke of Monmouth, is an aflair of or the most famous Antiquity of Great Bri- 
liistory. — Hunie, Jlapiu. tain, Stonehenge, restored to the Dam..,’* 

CHARLES \1T, king of Sweden, a prince 1663, 4to ; designed as a refutation of thehy. 
who s»*ems to have been inspired with a dism- pothesis of Imgo .lones, who ascribed the 'Tec- 
terested love of w'arfare beyond all other con- uon of Stonehenge to the Romans. ’J’his is 
querors on record. He ivas born in 1682, and an ingenious and learned production ; and si- 
succeeded his fatlier Charles XI in 1697. milar praise may be extended to tharleton’s 
IMany stoiies are told of his daring and reso- tracts on zoology, particularly his “ Onomas- 
lute behaviour when a child , and he had no ticon Zoicou,” tlie object of which is to give 
sooner attained regal power, than he display^ed a classified arrangement of animals, and to 
the reckless bravery of liis disposition. He indentify them under the various names be- 
was scarcely eighteen W’heii he sutcessively stow’ed on them bv different naturalists. — 
defeated Frederh k IV king of Denmark, Au- RW/’s (be/». Biog.Dict, Aiknii G.Bwg, 
gustus king of Poland, ami the c/ai Petei I, CHAULEI’GX (l.i w is) an Knghsh mathe- 
w'ho had formed a league against Sw'eden. matician of tlie fourteenth century. Bale 
Pursuing his career, he invaded Poland, and in calls him Ludovicua Caerleon, and supposes 
1706 dethroned Augu^'tiis, and gave that king- him to have been a natue of the town of that 
dom to Stanislaus. He then determined on name in IMonmouthshire. He was an ecclesi- 
tbe conquest of Ilus.sia. Rejecting all over- aslic, and after he liad prosecuted bit; studie-s 
tures from the czar, he set out from Saxony in at each of the English umiersities with much 
1707, with a powerful anny, accustomed to assiduity and succe.ss, he w'as made chancellor 
victory under his command." 'i’he MuscoAites of Oxtord in 13 17. lie was piomoted to the 
fled before liim, or sulmiitted ; and after ob- bishoprie of Heieford m 13()2, and died m 
taining several advantages over detached bo- l.>09. Tins prelate is s ud to li.iie been a pio- 
dies of the emperor’s lorces, he marched to- foiimi theologian, and a jaoluieiit in the ma- 
wards Moscow through the deserts of the thematicul scieuie of the age in w Inch he lived, 
Ifkraine. His career was cut shoit by the and he w'as also ac(|iiaiiited with medicine.— 
disastrous battle of Pul towm in 1709, in which Diinromh's ol nereioulsluie. 
he was defeated by the lliissians, his troops CHARLEVOIX ita Fuax< is Xavilu) 
almost all killed or taken prisoners, and he a French .lesuit. vAas bora at St Quintin ia 
himself AA'ounded, and obliged to take refuge 168 4, and taught hii guages and philosophy 
in Turkey with a fetv of hia officers. He Avith some rejiutni ion. He Ava«: for some years 
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a missionary in America, and on liis return had 
a chief share in the ** Journal de Trevoux,” 
for twenty -four years. He died in 1761, greatly 
esteemed for his high moral character and ex- 
tensive learning. His works are — 1. “ His- 
toire et Description Generale de Japon 
“ Histoire Generale de Paraguay “ His- 
toiredeTIslede St Dominique “ Vie de Mere 
IVIaric de rincamation and Histoire Ge- 
nerale de la Nouvelle France of which the 
latter is most valuable, describing his own ex- 
perience, and the manners and customs of the 
native Americans, for which he is often quoted 
as a writer of good autliority. His style is 
simple and unaflected, hut not perfectly cor- 
rect. — Nouv. Diet. flht. Haller IhhI. Botan. 

CUARNOCK (Stephex) a nonconformist 
divine, was bom in London in 1628, and re- 
ceived his education at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, under Dr ^^'llllam Sancroft. On quit- 
ting this university at the commencement of 
the civil w ar between Charles 1 and the par- 
liament, he became minister of a congregation at 
Southwark, and made many converts by his elo- 
quence- He soon however quitted Southwark 
for New college, Oxford, of which he became 
a fellow, and in 1652 senior proctor of the uiii- 
versitv, the duties of which office he discharged 
with great reputation. On leaving Oxford he 
went to Ireland, and resided foi some time 
with sir Henr) Cromwell, and during his stay 
there, jircached every day at Dublin to numer- 
ous congregations. Being ejected by the act 
of unifoimity, he returned to England and 
preached for fifteen years to a congregation of 
dissenters in London, where he died iii 1680. 
His works w^ere collected and published in 2 
vols. folio. The doctrines width they contain 
areC'alvinistical, and they possi^ss much genius 
and originality , the “ Discourse on Provi- 
dence ” 18 considered the best. 1 le was a pro- 
found scholar and theologian, and possessed 
great amiability of temper. — Catamu- 

CHAKONDAS, an ancient legislator, and 
a native of Cataui'i in Sicily, flounsbed about 
444 years BC. He is celebrated for a code 
of laws Hhich he gave to the inhabitants of 
Thuriuxn in Magna Gr<e(ia, rebuilt by the 
Sj barites. The following are the m<ist remark- 
able of his laws — 1st. \\ hoever married a se- 
cond time, having children by his first wife, 
was excluded from public dignities, under the 
idea that being bad fathers tliey would make 
bad magistrates. 2d. All deserters or idlt rs 
were to appear three dajs iu the city in wo- 
men’s clothes. 3d. Regarding ignorance as 
the mother of all vice, be commanded all tlie 
citizens to be instructed m the sciences and 
letters. He also forbade any citizen to appear 
armed at the public assemblies ; but one day 
returning from a military expedition, he was 
informed that there was a tumult at one of 
these assemblies, and immediately going to 
appease it, he forgot to lay aside his sword. 
It being observed to him that he had violated 
bis own law, he answered, “ 1 will confirm it 
and seal it with my own blood,” and plunged 
his weapon into his breast. — Diodoruu Viog. 
Latrtiiis, Vafer, Maimui, 
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CHARPENTIER (Francis) one of tho 
French literati of the age of 1-ouis XIV. He 
was a native of Paris, and destined for the 
profession of an advocate, which he never fol* 
lowed. His reputation for learning procured 
him admission into the French academy in 
J651, and having been employed by Colbert 
to write in favour of the establishment of an 
East-lndia company, that minister rewarded 
his labours by making him a member of the 
then newly instituted Academy of Inscriptions. 
Charpentier engaged in the controversy among 
his learned contemporaries on the comparative 
merit of ancient and modem WTiters, and his 
advocating the superiority of the latter, ex- 
posed him to the sauncal animadversions of 
Boiloau, to which he also laid himself open by 
his gi*oss flattery of the grand monarque,in his 
atademical speeihes and other compositions. 
He died in 1702, aged eighty-two, after hav- 
ing been dean, or s£‘mor member of the Fi<*nch 
Academy. He was the autlior of a treatise 

On the Excellent e of tlicFiencli Lang age,” 
2 vols. 12ino, and other works . — Atkina G, 
Btojr. 

CHAR RON (Pi'ier'I a French divine, was 
born at Paris in l.)4I. He was brought up to 
the bar, and admitteil an advocate in the par- 
liament of Pans , but after attending to his pro- 
fession for five or six jears, he quitted it iu dis- 
gust, and applied hiin.sdf to tJa* .•-tiidy of theo- 
logy and pulpit eUxjuence, and taking {inest's 
order.*, became a celebiated lueatlier. Several 
bl^bops endeavoured to engage liim as theolo- 
gal canon of their chulcl^e^ ; and he occujued 
this situation succes.Mvely in the ( athedrals of 
Bazas, Acqs, Leictoure, Agen, Cohors, Con- 
dom, and Bourdeaux. Queen Margaret made 
him her thapl.iin, and he in the retinue of 
cardinal d’ A nnagnac , legate at Aiignon. In 
l.>88 he returned to Pan.** in consequence of a 
vow he liad made to enter among the Carthu- 
sians there ; but the prior of tlie Cliartrc'ux 
refusing to admit him, as being too old to 
adopt their discipline, he ajiphed to the ])rior 
of the Celestines, who likewise rejected his 
application, and he w’as then absolved from his 
vow, and determined to remain a secular piiest. 
He returned to Bourdeaux, and became the 
intimate fnerid of Montaigne, then one of tlie 
stars of tliat city ; who m Ins will granted him 
the privilege of bearing his arms, a great con- 
cession m tiie esteem of a Gascon. In 1591- 
Cliarron jiubhshed a strictly ortliodox W'ork, 
entitled the ** I’hrec 'I ruths : 1 . I'hat there is a 
God and a true Religion ; 2. 'J’hat the (!hristian 
Religion is the true IlcJigion , .1. 'J'bat the Ro- 
man Catholic is the only true C’hurcli.*’ 'I’liis 
piece obtained for lam the dignity of grand 
vicar, and a canon.shq) at (’alais. In ](>'.() he 
jinnted a volume of “ Christian Discourses 
and in 1601 appeared the fiist edition of his 
famous Treatise oo Wisdom.” Notwith- 
standing his high character for sinc erity, this 
book caii.sed him to be ranked among tlie most 
dangerous of freethinkers. It was condemru‘d 
by the Sorbonne, the CHiatelet, and the parlia- 
ment ; and the Jesuit Gara^sc attacki-d it with 
great runcoer and even s(unili»y. 'Me fact 
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was tliat Cliarron assumed the ticklish ground 
of proving the Christian religion to be incom- 
patible with reason, in order to inculcate faith 
and an implicit submission to authority. Hence 
he asserts that strength of mind leads to athe- 
ism, and that the immortality of the soul can- 
not be adequately supported by natural argu- 
ments. He also gave great offence by main- 
taining that although ail religions pretend to 
divine inspiration, all have been received by 
human hands and means. He displeased too 
by dwelling on the diffeiences that have all 
ways subsisted among Christians, and upon 
tlie extraordinary evils to which they have 
given 1)11 lb, and was at the same time accused | 
of stating the arguments against revelation, ! 
with too much strength and plausibility. On 
these accounts, when the second edition came 
to be printed great op])osition was made to it 
by the theologians ; and it w'as only through 
the interest of the pr<‘sident Jeannin that the 
impression w’as alloued, after the author had 
softened some of the offending passages. Char- 
ron however met with many defenders, and 
Ills freedom of philosopliising has been deemed 
creditable to himself and the age. In charac- 
ter he was gay and lively , but with many 
smart and ingenious observations, bis view of 
human nature, in his celebrated book, is on tlie 
whole gloomy. He was justly accused of co- 
p\ing Alontaigne, wdiose essays undoubtedly 
led to the “ 'IVeatise on Wisdom,” He died 
suddenly in the streets of Paris in 1603. — 
haute, Koki. Diet, 

Cn \irilKR ('A I ain) archdeacon of Paris, 
and secretary to Charles VI and VII. He 
lias been called the father of French eloquence, 
a title which he meiits rather by his prose than 
his verse. He seems to have concentrated in 
himself all that was deemed witty and elegant 
in the troublesome jienod in winch lie lived, 
but the most esteemed of liis pieces is his 
'' Chronicle of Charle> VII.” — Xoux . Uict, 

CHA K riFiR ( Ri vt ) a native of Vendome, 
and ro\aI jirofessor of medicine and physician 
to the king in the middle of the 17tli century, 
employed gi'eat part of his life on an edition 
of the works of (ialen and Hippocrates, in 
(ireek and Latin, in fourteen volumes ; the first 
of whi* h was published in 1639, and tlie three 
last after liisdeatii. Tlie subjects in this work 
are divided into eight classes, and gieat pains 
are taken to distinguish the false works from 
t!i(‘ original. He inlded several pieces fiom 
I heojihilus, P.dlalllll^, Onbasius, £cc. Char- 
tier however gamed little fame by his labour, 
and it IS even said by Freind and IMack that be 
left Hippocrates more incorrett than lie found 
him. — Moren, llattor Bthl. MnL PracU 

CHASLF2S ((iiiK.oRY df) a miscellaneous 
w'riter, was born at Jbiris in 1639, and studied 
at the college de la Marche, wiiere he became 
acquainted with C’olbert de Seignelai, who 
procured him a situation in the navy. He 
]iassed the best part of his life in sailing to 
Canada, the lievaiit, and the East Indies. He 
was taken prisoner by the English in Canada, 
and had tlie same fate in Turkey. He pos- 
sessed a good deal of satire^ which he exercised 
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against the monks and the hull Unigenitos. 
In consequence of some of these sallies he was 
obliged to leave Paris and settle at Chartres, 
where he died in 171 9 or 1720. His works 
are — “ Les Illustres Francoises A Conti- 
nuation of Don Quizotte “ Journal d’un 
Voyage fait aux Indes Orientales.”— There 
was another Chasles fiourished about the 
same period, Francis James, who w’as the 
compiler of the ** Dictionnaire de Justice.’’ — 
Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

CHASSENEUZ (Barthoi.omew df) an 
eminent lawyer, was bom at Issi I’Eveque nea 
Autun in 1480. He became master of requests 
to Charles d’Amboise, governor of the Milan- 
ese, by wliom he w’as employed at the court of 
Rome. In 1.531 he W'as cTeatod a counsellor 
of the parliament of Paris, and the next year 
sole preriilent of the parliament of Provence. 
On the decree issued by this body against the 
Vaudois of Merindol and Cabneres, wdio were 
condemned as pestilential lieretics, because 
they acknowledged iieitlier pope nor bisliop, 
nor made use of any of the ceremonies of the 
catholic church, Chasseneuz was compelled 
by bis office to sign die arret which con- 
demned them to be extirpated by fire and 
sword. He delayed the execution by humane 
artifices as long as he lived, and died in 1541 ; 

! not without suspicion of being removed by the 
impatience of those who w’erp anxious to begin 
the bomd persecution. He w’as tlie author of 
a commentary in l.atin, o:t the “ Customs of 
Burgundy, and of almost all France ** Ca- 
talogus Gloriae INIundi a w'ork treating of 
precedence among person** in office ; ** Consi- 
lia,” consisting of consultations on points of 
law : and “ Les Epitaphes des Roisde France 
jusqu’a Francois 1, en ^’er8, avec leurs Effi- 
gies.” — Moreri, Xouv, Diet, Hist. 

CIIASTELA IN (CcAVOtj a canon of Paris, 
where he w'as born in 1639, w’as so learned in 
all the rites, liturgies, and ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic church, that he was placed by 
Harlav , archbishop of Paris, at the bead of a 
commission for draw'ing up fonnulanes for the 
use of bis diocese. He had travelled through 
Italy, France, and Germany ; W’hcrc he particu- 
larly observed the customs peculiai to each 
church. He composed the offices of several 
leligious orders, and alw’ays received great ap- 
})lause. His wrorks are — A Hagiological 
Dictionary,” inserted by Menage in bis etymo- 
logies of the French tongue ; a “ Roman Mar- 
tyiology, translated into French, w’ith two ad- 
ditions for each day,” and containing only the 
two first months of the year ; this w^as followed 
by the “ Universal Martyrology,” upon a si- 
milar plan, published in 1709, a work of pro- 
found erudition. Menage sajs of him, that 
his age did not understand liis merit , and a 
person wdio bad been seventeen times at Rome 
observed, that Chastelain, during his st.'y in 
that city, showed liim more curiosities, and in- 
structeil him in more facts than lie had learned 
in all his other visits tliere. He died in 1712* 
leaving several works in MS, among w’luch was 
a curious journal of bis own life, an exact re- 
lation of all the great events of his tune.— 
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There vnB anotlier Chastelain or Casisl- 
X.AKUS (Gi^rge) a Flemish gentleman, 
brought up at tlie court of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and considered one of the best French 
scholars of his day. lie died in 1475, He 
wrote a ** llecueil des Clioses Merveilleuscs 
avenues de son terns, 1 531 4to, in French 
verse; “ L*Histoire de Jacques Lallain,” and 
other works, which are now only read by the 
curiously learned. ** Le Chevalier delibere, ou 
La Mort du Due de Bourgogne devantNanci,’* 
is also attributed to him. — Morert, 

CHASTELET (GAimiELLr Emilie nr 
Bretueil, marchioness of). Ihislady, who 
was the daughter of the baron of Bretueil, 
was bom in 1706. Her wit and beauty pro- 
cured her many suitors, from among whom she 
chose the marquis du Chastelet. 'I'lie best an- 
cient and modem authors were familiar to her 
from her youth, but she applied heiself more 
particularly to the study of natural philoso- 
phy and mathematics. Her lirst production 
was an institute of the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
entitled '* Institutions de Physique,** 8vo, 
addressed to lier son and pupil. 'I'lio sublime 
reveries of this philosopher afterwards appear- 
ing to her only as dreams, she abandoned him 
for IS'ewton, whose Pnncipia,’* she trans- 
lated with a commentary, which was not print- 
ed till after her death, when it was brought out 
under the inspection of the celebrated Clairaut. 
According to \'oltaire’s account of her, study 
did not seclude her from the world, which she 
entered with jileasure, and enjoyed society 
like other women. Her memory was pow- 
erful, her eloquence great, and her taste for 
poetry very fine. Her personal character was ! 
not so unexceptionable ; it being generally 
understood that she assumed all the French 
licence in regard to gallantry winch distin- 
guished the era to which she belonged. She 
died io 1740. — Kouv, Diet. 

CHASTELLUX (Philip Liams, marquis 
de) a French officer aaIio served in America 
during the war between Great Britain and lier 
colonies. He was afterwards promoted to the 
rank of marshal, and was a member of the 
French Academy. He died in 1788, aged 
fifty-four. In 1765 he jniblished an essay on 
the union of poetry and music, v^hich occasion- ! 
ed a literary controversy. Another of his j 
works was translated into English, under the 
title of an “ Essay on Public Hap}nness but 
lie is principally known as the author of ** Tra- 
vels in North Amenca,” which likewise ap- 
peared in an English dress, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This last is a lively and amusing production, 
whicli however provoked tlie critical remarks 
of Bnssot, who published an examination of 
the travels of Chastelleux. — Nouv. Dici.Jfist. 

CHATELET (Paul Hay, Sieur du) a 
French statesman, descended from a branch of 
the noble Scottish family of Hay, settled in 
Britanny, where he was born in 1393. After 
having been advocate- general in the parlia- 
ment of Rennes, and master of requests, he 
became counsellor of state under the adminis- 
tration of cardinal Richelieu ; and he was pre- 
sident of the court of justice in the ro)aI 


army when commanded by I.ewis XIII in pet- 
son. 'Phough a faithful servant of the crown, 
he gave offence to tlie king, or rather his mi- 
nister, by liis opposition to some public mea- 
sures, and especially by his defence of the duke 
de Montmorency, put to death for opposing 
cardinal Richelieu. He died in 1636. He 
was one of the first members of the French 
Academy, and published several works; the 
most important of wliich is ** The History of 
Bertrand du Gueschn, constable of France,** 
folio.— Morcri. Noiiv. Diet. JlisU 

CHATJ’ERTON (Thomas) a youth whose 
striking talents and brief and melancholy ca- 
reer stand much distinguished m the annals of 
unfortunate genius. He was the posthumous 
son of a person in humble life iu Bristol, wlierc 
he was bom in November 1752. All the edu- 
cation he received was at a cliarity school, 
where no language was taught except his mo- 
ther tongue. About liis tenth year a taste 
for reading disclosed itself, and lie perused all 
the books which he could borrow or hire ; and 
it has been proved that he began to wnte 
verses at twelve years of age, as also to sliow 
that ardour of mind and various capability 
by which he was afterwards so strongly cliarac- 
tcrised. In his fifteenth year he left school, 
and was articled to a scrivener at Bristol, in 
the lowest form of apprenticeship ; and although 
much confined, his leisure was great, and be 
employed a large portion of it in hteiary pur- 
suits. In 1768, when the new bridge was 
comjileted, a pa]>er a]>f>eared in Farley’s Bris- 
tol journal, entitled “ A Descri}>tion of the 
Fnars* first passing over tlie oKl Bridge, t'tiken 
from an ancient manuscript.’* 'J’his pajier was 
traced to (’hatterton, w'ho, afUT some ht'sita- 
ti(Mi, asserted that tlie original had been found 
in a chest iii the church of St Marj Hedtlilfe, 
Bristol, of which his uncle wa*' sexton, deno- 
minated MrCaiiynge’s chest. ’I’liis iliest had 
contained the title-deeds and other papers re- 
ceived from W. Canyngc, a merchant, in tlie 
reign of Edward I\ , wlio founded or rebuilt 
St Marj' Redcliffe ; and on an examination of 
the contents m 1727, the title-deeds had been 
taken away, and the oilier papers neglected. 
Such was the store from which Chatterton jiro- 
ftssed to have obtained his account of this 
bridge ; and lie next propagated a rumour that 
certain ancient pieces of poetry had been 
found in the same place, the authors of which 
were riiomas Canynge and I'homas Rowley, a 
priest. These pieces were all written on small 
pieces of vellum, and passed for original MSS, 
and as such, obtained credit from some pro- 
fessional and literary persons at Bristol, by 
j whose notice Chatterton was much encouraged, 
j In 1769 he made a still bolder experiment, by 
writing to the hon. Horace Walpole, offering to 
j furnish him with an account of eminent paint- 
ers who had flourished in Bristol ; at the samo 
j time mentioning the old poems, and enclosing 
I two small pieces as a specimen. I'liese weie 
Bhoum by Mr Walpole to his friends Mason 
! and Gray, who immediately pronounced them 
I forgeries. He therefore took no notice of 
the communication, but on his return from 
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a visit to Paris, on finding an angry letter from 
Chatterton, he enclosed the two poems under a 
blank cover, and thus the afiair terminated. 
Before this time Cliatterton liad commenced a 
correspondence with the Town andCountry Ma- 
gazine, and various of his productions appeared 
in that publication for the year 1769, consist- 
ing of pretended extracts from Rowley ; “ Sax- 
on Poems, in the style of Os&ian and brief 
poetical satires. In 1770, he composed a poem 
of 1300 lines, entitled “ Kew Gardens,” in 
ridicule of the princess dowager of W ales and 
lord Bute, Ills character as he grew up did 
not develope itself favourably ; lie became 
proud and imperious, and some of his produc- 
tions showed great laxity of speculative princi- 
ple, although his conduct was said to be regu- 
lar. JJow far avowed infidelity may have had 
a share in his ultimate suicide, it ih not easy 
to determine ; but he obtained liis release from 
his apprenticeship by repeatedly expressing 
intentions of that nature, and immediately re- 
paired to London. Here he engaged in a va- 
riety of literary labours, which required equal 
iiulustrv and versatility of parts. A history of 
England, a history of London, essays in the 
daily ])apers, and songs for the public gardens 
were among his j)rojecte(l or actual tasks , and 
he seems to have deemed himself in the road 
to fume and competence. Al)ovc all he con- 
nected himself w’lih the party politics of the 
day, and e\en obtained an introdmtion to tlie 
ceiebiated alderman Bee kford. 'Flic inclina- 
lioii of Cliatterton led him to the opposition 
party, but finding money scarce on tliat unprofit- 
able side, he observed to a friend that “ lie 
could write on hotli sides,” and unhappily there 
13 additional proof under his hand, that he 
thought very slightly of this species of menial 
jirostitution. 'I'he boyish nature of his evpei- 
tations soon however became manifest, fi)r in 
a verv few moiitlis he was reduced to consider- 
able distress. 'J'he remainder of Ins history is 
brief and melam holy. Falling into a state of 
indigence, (or whii h, ev<*ii iMih compion nivlus- 
tiy, It IS iUtiicuU to account, he was fiiialK re- 
duced to a want of necessaiy food. \ et such 
w’as ins pride, he refused, as a spe< les of in- 
sult, an invitation to dinner from his liostess 
the day before he dieil, as*«unng her that he 
was not hungry. Ills death took jilai e on the 
i^/nli August, 1770, lu tonsequeiice of a dose 
of arsenic, at hi*» lodging in Brook-street, Hol- 
born , and his remains were interred in the bu- 
rying-gtound of St Andrew’s workhouse. I bus 
friendless and forlorn died poor (’hatterton, be- 
fore he had completed his eighteenth year, 
For the moral defects of this unfortunate youth’s 
character some allowance must be made la 
the want of due instruction and early supenn 
tending care, which are uniformly more neces- 
sary to piecocity of genius than to dullness or 
mediocrity. His early and extraordiii.iry versati- 
lity seems to liave formed a stumbling-block to 
strict principle ; but while one party has deem- 
ed his genius an excuse for every defect, ano- 
ther has certainly treated his first literary im- 
pfwition with very merciless severity. That 
the pretended poems of Rom h y are his omti 
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is now proved beyond controversy, and con- 
sisting, as they do, of all the principal classes 
of poetical com])Osition, tragedies, lyric and 
heroic poems, pastorals, epistles, halldds, &c. 
prove him to be one of the most extr.K«r- 
dinary instances of premature genius on record. 
With much of the ctnnmon -place flatness and 
extravagance wducli might be expected from a 
juvenile writer, many of these ]neces abound in. 
beauty, sublimity, and patlios, conveyed in a 
diction collected from glossaries and besprink- 
led with words, which good judges say never 
formed the language of any one given age of 
English literature. Horace Walpole is scarce- 
ly to be blamed for any thing more than a 
want of politeness in liis neglect of Cliatterton, 
who sought his notice by an imposition ; but 
it is to be regretted that his curiosity wjis not 
more excited. One humorous result attended 
this melancholy story : nothing could exceed 
the grave and systematic manner in whit 1. a 
great number of veneralile antiquaries de- 
ceived themselves; a fact v\hich did not 
prevent a part of the same generation from 
being equally deluded, by the less able 
imposture of Vortigern and Rowena. Row- 
ley’s poems weie first collected in an oc- 
tavo volume by Air 'I’yrwhit, and subsequently 
in a splendid (piarto volume by dean Alilles. 
They also form a jiart of Chalmers's and other 
collections of the British jiocts. I'lie avowed 
woiks of (Jhatterfon, likf*wise form an octavo 
volume. — Life of Chuttevii u /beg. Jirit. 

(’HAUCER (Gioriiiv) usually called the 
father of English poetry, and aitliough not, 
stnctly speaking, so in point of ]>riority, yet 
fully meriting the title, as the great improver 
I of the verMfication, anil enneher of the diction 
I of his native tongue. He w'as horn, probablv in. 
London, in tlie \ earl hut notwithstanding 
the rescauh of his many biographers, his pa- 
rentage and education are involved in great ob- 
scurity. Jt IS thought that he studied both at 
Oxford and Cambridge ; nut that he possessed 
griMt jHirtion of the learning of the age, is 
sulHcieutly pioved by lus wniings; and he 
further lnlp^o^ eil himself bv travelling in Fiance 
and the ].ow Countries. On his return, he is 
suj)pos.ed to have studied law in the lemple ; 
but soon aftei he obtained the ]iost of valeltus 
or yeoman to F.dwaid 111. Ihs chief patron 
was John of Gaunt, the sister of whose mis- 
tress and subsequent wife, Catherine Swjn- 
ford, Cliiuicer married, in 1360, and thence- 
forth made a speedy progress at court. He 
received an annuity from the exchequer of 
forty marks, and was ap])oiuted gentleman of 
the king’s pi ivy chamber. In 1372 he w'as 
sent to Genoa as part of a mission for the nia- 
nagciuent of some public business, and on his 
return was made comptroller of the customs ; 
and various other pecuniary favours >vere con- 
ferred ni>on him. which enabled him to live in 
great affluence. He did not, Iiom ever, neglect 
his literary pursuits, for many of his produc- 
tions were m niten during his court attendance. 
Regarding tlie duke of Lancaster as his great 
pataon. Ii?follo«ed that pnnee in his espou^l 
of the C11U.C of Wn-Uiffo, and employed liia 
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pen to expose the vices and ignorance of the curious and valuable memorials of the times, tlie 
clergy. On the accession of Bicl^ard II, he characters in it being delineated with a fervour 
received a renewal of some of his gi-ants, but and a precision that can scarcely be surpassed, 
lost bis place of comptroller ; and from causes Many of these stories (which are connected to- 
probably connected with tlie det lining favour getlier by the fiction of being told by a com- 
of his patron, was so reduced in circumstances pany of pilgrims on their way to the shrine of 
as to be obliged to seek the royal protection St Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury) have been 
against his creditors. The city of London was modernised by some of our best versifiers j 
at this time divided into tw'o parties, the one among w'hicli the knight’s tale of Palamon and 
favouring religious reformation, the other ad- Arcite, by Dryden, is the most conspicuous, 
hering to the clergy ; and Chaucer so distiii- The works of Chaucer remained seventy years 
guished himself in favour of the former, that it in manuscnjit, and Caxton first published the 
was determined to appiehend him. To avoid Canterbury Tales in 1476. Various editions of 
this danger he fled to Zealand, W’here he lived Chaucer’s wwks were subsequently printed, 
for some time in great distress, and returning the latest being that of INlr Urry in 1721. The 
to England to avoid starving, was immediately productions of Chaucer, independently of his 
sent to prison, and treated with much rigour. Canterbury 'I’ales, are far too many for eim- 
Offers of pardon were Iioviever made to him, meratiou ; but it may be observed that in his 
upon a full disclosure of tlie designs of his maturer age he gave a prose Iranslaiion of 
party ; with which proposal he thought pro- Boethius “ De Consolatione Philosophia* 
per to comply, and thereby obtained his liberty, ' and that one of his latest works w’as a “ IVca- 
but with a heavy load of obloquy, and the dis- i tise on the Asuolabe,” compiled for the in- 
countenance of the duke of Lancaster. I'bus ! struction of his sou Louis, then a student at 


reduced, be sold bis pensions, and reliied to . Oxford. It is by no means difficult to read 
Woodstock, where he calmly employed him- ! Chaucer, but owing to the various alterations 


self in revising and collecting his writings ; and ' in the prosody of the English language, espe- 
in tliis retreat jiassed the remainder of his life, cially in tlie disuse of the added syllable of the 
except the ten last years, which he spent at plural number, and the quiescence of the 
Dunniugton Castle. Tlie return of the duke of final e, it is not so easy to utter it metrically. 
Lancaster to court, and his marriage wntli Ca- ^ I'liis great man died at the advanced age of 
tlierineSwyiiford, were favourable ciicumstances ' seventy-two. — Tiwf:;, BrU, Aikins G, Diet, 

to Chaucer, wdio obtained a renewal of his an- | CilACFEPlE (Jam^s Gi-ouck) a biogra- 
nuity, and protection, and the grant of a pipe pUical writer of eminence, w’ho was the son 
of wdne annually from the port of London, of a French refugee protestant minister, settled 
The succession of Henry IV, Uic son of his pa- at Leuivarden in Friseland. He was born at 
tron, w'as attended with the renew^al of all that place in 1702, and received hisediuation 
his grants, and the addition of forty marks at the university of Franeker. He embrac ed 
per annum, during life. Soon after the com- the ecclesiastical profession, and after Ixavmg 
inencement of this reign, he w’as drawm by bu- been minister at Fleissingen, and elsew’here, 


siness to visit London, and d}ing there in 1400, 
was interred in Westminster Abbey. From 
the preceding sketch of the life of Chaucer, it 
will be seen that he w’asas much a coui tier and 
man of thew'orld as a student, and to this ver- 
satile experience is the varied character of ins 
writings to be attributed. Of his volunii- 


died at Amsterdam in l78i). (’haufepie wTote 
sermons, letters, and essays on theological sub- 
jects, and d( tached lives of eminent persons ; 
but bis most important work is his “ Historical 
and Cntical Dictionary,” 4 vols. folio, designed 
as a supplement and ( ontinuation of Bayie’s 
great work. With talents and learning much 


nous works, much the greater pan are trans- . inferior to his predecessor, Chaufepie lias f»ro- 
latioDS or imitations from the French and Ita - 1 duced a useful compilation, for the materials of 
lian, but sufficient still remains to leave him j wdiicli he has been i»anly indebted to tlie ge- 
the claim of an inventor. Next how’ever to neral historical dictionary, by Birch, Bernard, 
his merit as theenricher of his native tongue, and others. — Xoar, Diet. Hut. 
by new- forms of versification and diction, he CHACLIEU (Wii.liam Amfrie df) a 
is most eminently distinguished from Ins con- French lyric poet, w’hose works are hehl in 
temporaries, by his possessing the genuine con^derable estimation. He w as born in 1 
poetical character, of w'hicli they are almost at his father’s seat at fontenai, in the Vex-in- 
uniformly destitute. In many of his tales are Nomiand, and was educated at the college of 
to be found strong and splendid imagery, ex- Navarre, at l^ans. II is talents n*commended 
pressed in glowing and elegant language ; and him to the duke of X’eiidome, and his brother 
w’hen a mere copyist of the matter, he often the grand-jirior of Malta, who bestowed on 
attains the force of originality by Ins manner, him some valuable benefices. As he likewise 
He has also shown the diversity which denotes jiossessed the lordsliip of Fontenai, bis circum- 
superior talents by exhibiting fine spec imens stances enabled him to lead the life of a hte- 
of the pathetic, the sublime, the humorous, rary voluptuary ; and his poems are sufficieiit- 
and the satirical ; occasionally debased, no ly mdicauve of ins character, disjdaymg the 
doubt, by the coarseness and tediousness of gaiety of Anacreon, and the good-humoured 
the age, but altogether unapproar:hed in philosophy of Horace. He died m 1720, hav* 
meritby any who either preceded, or for a long ing, during his long career, had but Jitile to 
time after followed him. The prologue to his trouble his rejKise, except the disappointment 
celebrated Canterbury Tales, is one of the most of his attempts to obtain a seat in the French 
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Academy. Ilis works are usually printed with 
those of the marquis de la Fare, and have often 
been published. — Moreri, Kouv. Diet. Hist. 

CIIAIJLNES (Aebeht Duke de) a French 
nobleman, whose labours in conjunction with 
Lavoisier, Guyton-Morveau, and other men of 
science, contributed to the improvement of 
cliemistry during the last century. He was a 
native ol Pans, and became a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, to whose memoirs 
he contributed several valuable papers relating 
to vanous branches of natural philosojdiy. He 
died in 17(50, aged fifty -four. — Notiv. Diet. Hist. 

ClLVL'METTE(Pi n rG asp a ud) a French- 
man, distinguished by his (rimes during the 
Revolution. lie was a native of Nevers, and 
IS said to have been the- son of a shoemaker. 
After serving as a <abin-boy and steersmim, 
and being employed as a cojiyi^t at lus native 
plate, he became clerk to an attorney at I*aris. 
He was tlien engaged to Uhsist tlie journalist 
l*rudliomme, and entered into the trooj) of 
street -orators fonued by Camille Desmoulins, 
at the time of the taking of tlie bastile. It is 
said he was the first who assumed the tri-co- 
louied cockade. He was a member of the mu- 
nicqiality of Ihiris, the 10th of August, 179^ ; 
and in September he became attorney fpro- 
cureur) of that commune, on his installation 
into winch office, he affectedly assumed tlie 
natiie of Anaxagoras. In May 1793, the 
Mountain j»arty of the convention made use of 
('haurnetto as a grand instrument lu the over- 
throw of the Girondists. This demagogue was 
now at the height of his power, and the mea- 
sures whu h he originated or activtdy sujipoilea, 
inJiiMte .sufficiently the brutal wickedness of 
Ills dis])osition. He organized the feasts of 
the goddess Reason ; and ])roposed that those 
\^ho refused to serve in the army should he 
lolleited together, and destroyed by a cannon- 
ade, he retommended the erection of a moving 
guilluline ( i;:uillotine amlmlaute), to shed blood 
vMtli j)r(>fusion , he hea]M*<l in.'xults on the uii- 
foitun.ite king wlien confined in tlie Temple ; 
and he it w rii who, in conjunction with Hebert, 
(outlived the infamous accusation brought 
against the queen on her trial. 'I'he jealousy 
of liobesjuerre jirompted him soon after to 
(festroy the lleberlisis, who, with their leader, 
were sent to the scafiold IMarth Vl-lh, 179L 


he belonged to the Charter-house, in London, 
and on the suppression of that monastei^ he 
I went to Handers, whence he returned after 
the accession of queen Mary, and resided at 
Sbene or Richmond. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth he emigrated again to Flanders, and 
died at Bruges in 1581. He was the author of 
a veiy scarce work entitled “ Historia aliquot 
nostri sacculi Martyium, cum pia, turn lectu 
jucunda, nunquam antehac typis excusa,” 1530, 
4to, This history appears to have been re- 
published, probably with additions, under the 
title of “ Innocentia et Constancia victrix, sive 
Commentariolus de Vitm Ratione et ]Martyrio 
18 Carthusianorum qui in Angha sub llenriio 
1 VIII, ob Ecclesias defensioiicm, et nefarii Schis- 
matis detestatioiicm crudeliter trucidati sunt,” 
Colon. Agn]>. 1608, 12mo. — Tf onci. 

I CIlAl \'CEY (sir lltvRY^au eminent wri- 
'ter on English topography and antiquities. 

■ Ho was descended from an ancient family set 
, tied in Hertfordshire, and w’as boiri in that 
county in 1632. After stud) mg at C.iius (ol- 
lege, Cambridge, he adopted the legal pro- 
I fession, and became a bencher of the ^liddie 
Temple. In 1681 he was knighted by Charles 
IT, and was made a Wehh judge in 1688. 
His death took place in 1700. In that year 
was published his ** Historical Antiquities of 
Hertfordshire,” folio, which is one of the most 
valuable among our county histories, and bears 
a high pnte, though an enlarged edition of it 
has been published within a few' years past by 
R. Clutterbuck, esq. — Biog, Bnt. Cough* s 
Brit. Topog. 

CilAVSSE (Michafl Angelo de la) a 
Fiench w’ri^er on archaeology. He resided at 
j Rome, w'bere he published in 1690, “ Mu- 
I seum Romanum,'’ containing a numerous col- 
j lec’tion of eiignivmgs of antiquities, not before 
1 edited. This w'ork was inserted in the “ The 
I saurus Antiquitatum Romaiianim,” of Gra vius, 
, and also repi in ted separately in 1746, 2 vols. 
folio. He likewise published “ A Collection 
: of Antique ticms,” 1707, 4to, engraved by 
I Bartoli, witli explanations m Italian and 
I ** Pictur.p Antiqu.e Cryptarum Roinanarum et 
! Sepuklii Xasonum,” 17.38, folio. He died at 
! Rome iii 172 L — Wmi. Diet. Hist. 

I CHAUSSEK (PiTLii CLAi'nt XiviLLEde 
la) a French dramatic writer, who w'us a native 


(’haumett(» e.‘'caped tins piosciiption, but his j of Pans. He is considered as the inventor of 
f.itewasnot long del.iyed. He w’as arn^^K'd sentimental comedy {comedie larmovante)^ in- 
und (onliie'd m tlie Luxembourg prison, where | troduced on the English stage by Hugh Kelly, 
he was exposed to i he sarcasms of his fellow'- ‘ the author of False Deluaev, and ridiculed 
caj»tivrs, to wliose detention he bad himself , by Foote in his Piety in PatWiis. Chaussee, 
(oniiilMiteil , andojj the 13th of April 1794, he | whose plays procured him a considerable de- 
suffeied under the guillotine, predn ting that , gree of temporary fame, died in 17.) L — Ibid, 
tho.se who had saenfued him would shoitly CIIEKK (sir .lonv) an eminent English 
expi'rience the same destiny. In 1 7 ‘>3 he pub- statesman and cultivator of chcssiial literature 
lished a sketch of his ow’n life, in which he as- ! in the tiith centurv. He was horn at C,im- 


seits th.it he hail iKwer been a monk as w'as , bndge in 151 1, and receiv(>d lus education at 
reported; and he denies being concerned m ‘ St .lohn’s college m the univcrsify of that place, 
some of the atroiities with wliich ho was j After having tra\ idled on the continent, he 
charged. — Diet, des IJommes Maiq. du iBme. returned to Cambridge, and was made regius 
Siccle, professor of Greek, in whiili office he distin- 

CHArNCY (IMxenirr) an English Car- guished himself by introducing improvements 
thiisinn monk and Roman (’atholic historian in the pronunciation of that language. Bishop 
of the 1 6th century. Before the Reformation Gardiner, chancellor of the university, opposed 
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these innorations, and a literary correspond- from it all words but such as are of Saxon ori* 
fence took place between the professor and the gin* — Stri/pe"s Ltje of Cheke, Biog, Brit, 
chancellor, which was sometime after pub* CHELSUM(Jamps») an English clergyman, 
lished at Basil, by Cselius Secundus Cuiio, witli who distinguished himself as a literary oppo- 
the following title — “ Joannis Cheki Angli de ncnt of tlie historian (Jibbon. He was a na- 
Fronuntiatione GraBcae potissimum lingua? Dis- tive of Westminster, and studied both at Cam- 
putationescum Stephano Wintoniensi h:piscopo, bridge and Oxford ; at the latter of which uni- 
septem contrariis Epistolis comprehrnsa?, mag- versities he took the degree of DD, in i773, 
na quadam et elegantia et eruditione referta,** He was the first wdio attacked the learned his- 
8vo. In 1544 Clieke w'as appointed tutor to torian of the Roman empire, in a pamj>hlct 
the prince of Wales, aftervi'ards Edward VI ; published in 1772, of w'hich a sequel or vindi- 
and he appears likewise to have assisted in cation appeared in 1785. Besides these tracts, 
the education of the pnncess Elizabeth. On he wrote sermons, and an essay on the history 
the accession of Edward, his preceptor received of mezzotin to engraving. Dr. Chelsum, who 
a pension of 100 marks, was macie provost of held church preferment in Sliropshire and 
King’s college, Cambridge, and obtained grants Hampshire, died in 1801, aged sixty. — Gent, 
of considerable landed property. He soon af- Mag, 

ter married ; and in 1547 he retired from court CHENIER (IVlAniE Joseph) a man of 
to the university in consequence of some disap- letters, who acquired notoriety in a political 
pointment, but he was soon recalled, and re- character under the revolutionary government 
mained a great favourite wnth the king to the in France. Ilis father, Lewis Chenier, was 
end of his reign. In 1550 he w’as made gen- French consul in 'riirkey, and afterwards in 
tleman of the king’s bedchamber, the next year IMorocco, relative to both which countries he 
he was knighted, and in 1553 he obtained jmblished some hi'^torical treatises. T’ e sou 
the post of secretary of state, and he was was bom at Constantinople in 1762 ; and he is 
also a privy councillor. The death of his royal said, early in life, to liave been in the army, 
patron occasioned a revolution in his fortunes, bat soon quilted it to devote Inmself to liteia- 
Cheke was a sincere protestant, and was deep- tnre. He wrote for tlie theatre, and his fiist 
ly involved in the measures adopted for the production, a trage<ly, was unsuccessful. His 
refonnation of the church of England; and next drama, “ Charles the Ninth,” was re- 
having had the imprudence to engage in the cem‘d uitli applause. Wlien puldished, it was 
scheme for raising lady J.aiie Grey to the aa om pained %vuh a po(*ti(al dedication to 
crown, he was, on its failure, committed a Lewis XVI, commencing w'ltli the following 
prisoner to the Tower. After a few months line : — 

Iiowcver he w'as set at hbeitv, and hating *' JMonarque des Franyois, roi d’un peujile 
obtained from queen 51 ary permission to trat el , fulelle, ’ ’ 

lie went into Italy, and thence to Strasburg in He wrote several other tragedies, among 
Germany. Ills conduct while abroad gave of- whu h were the “ Death of Calas,” “Giac- 
fence to the catholic zealots in J'.ngland, who cbu*.,” and “ 'J’lmoleon.” In the beomning 
procured the < oufiscation of his estates, on the of tlie Revolution, Chenier attached himself to 
pretext of his having exceeded tlie leave of ab- the Jacobin part\, and w^as a member of the 
sence which had been granted him. He was miiuK*ipahty of Fans on the lt)th of August, 
then obliged to support himself by giving lec- 170s;, and was one of the instigators of tlie 
tures on the Greek language. In l'i.>6 hai- violence winch took place that day. His odes 
ing been induced to visit Brussels, (iirobably w'ere sung on the anniversaries of the 1 1th of 
through the contrivance of his enemies,) he July and the 10th of August, at the transport- 
was there arrested by order of Philip II, then ation of the ashes of IMarat to the Panth(*on, 
sovereign of the Netherlands, and sent jirisoner at the festival in honour of Rousseau, and on 
to England. Powerful means w’ere adopted to many similar occasions. In September, 1792, 
convert him to popery. The fear of death pre- he was chosen deputy to the national con ven- 
vailed over liis constancy, and he w«is induced tion, in whu h he voted for the death of J.ewis 
to make a public abjuration of liis former XVI. In May, 17^5, he dt-clared against 
faith. His estates w’ere not restored, but he the terrorists, and contributed to tlie triumph 
received an equivalent for them from the of the convention over that party. Jlewasap- 
queen ; and he w’as much caressed by the pointed president in August, w’hen the consti- 
heads of the catholic party, wdio however, tution of 1795 was completed. Afterwards 
with cruel policy, obliged him to sit on the he became a member of the council of five 
bench at the trials of the unfortunate protest- hundred. On the 224 of S»q)ti*mber the same 
ants. It is a circumstance lionourable to his year, he w’as proclaimed tlie fust of Fiench 
character that he appears to have keenly felt poets. This time-serving politician sui cesmve- 
his degraded situation, and he died of gnef ly displayed Ins devotion to the directorial, con- 
not long after in September 15)7. Sir John sular, and imperial govenimeiits ; in conse- 
Cheke published several small tieatises, on- quence of w Int li lie w'as re-electe<l a member 
ginal and translated, chiefly relating to theo- of the council of five hundred in 1798, and in 
logy. He was also the author of many works Dcremher 1799 he w'as appointed a member 
preserved in manuscript. Among these is an of the tribunate. He died at Pans in 1811, 
English translation of the gospel of St .Matthew, Besuh‘s liis works already noticed, he wrote 
intended to exemplify liis plan for the refonna- “ An Historical Sketeh of the State and Pro- 
Uon of the hmglish language, by bauishiiig gns-j of French Literature since 17 0'V’*—/hrL 
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des llommes Mara, du 18 m«. Siede. Biog. 
Umv. 

CHENIER (Andrew y brother of the pre- 
ceding, and also born at Constantinople. He 
removed to Pans when y'^ung, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by Ins writings, and the ex- 
cellence of his private character. Having pub- 
lished in the Journal de Paris, in 1792, some 
observations on the state of France, which 
gave offence to the Jacobins, he was tried be- 
foie the revolutionary tribunal, and being con- 
demned to death, was guillotined in 1794, at 
the age of thirty-one. His brother, instead of 
cndeavouiing to save him, hastened his fate, ex- 
claiming at a sitting of the legislative body, 

“ If my brother be guilty, let him perish.” 
I’his unfeeling conduct attracted much notice, 
and Marii‘ Joseph Chenier had many letters 
sent to him from the departments with this 
epigrapli • “ Cam, restore to us thy brother !” 
— Dirt, ties H. M.dit 18we. .S'. 

CHEOPS or (H.EOPHES, an ancient king 
of Egypt, placed by Diodorus, who calls him 
Cbeinmis, eight from king Rhampsimtus. He 
is said to have forbidden the Egyjitirms to offer 
any bacntices to the gods. Tie aKo sent num 
bers to dig stone from the (jiiarnes of Arabia, 
with whitb he is said to ha\e built the largest 
of the pyramids of I:^gypt. 1 lis i eign is asserted 
to have Listed Hfly yeais. — Univ. Ht'.t, 

CHERON (Ei i/ABi in Sophia) an eminent 
])aimiess, wuh the daughter of Henry C’heron 
ol Meaiix, a painter in enain<*l, and was bom 
•at Pans in 1ol8. She distinguished herself at 
an eailv age by her skill in painting portraits, 
>\buli she always tii-ated lasloncally or alle- 
goiuhllv. Her lolouniig wa.s considered very 
good, and her style free. In 1076 she was ad- 
imttc^d into the Academy of Painting on the 
lei onimendalion of Charles Ee Brim. At the 
age of sivtv she nvarned M. Le Hay, engineer 
to ilif king, who ^^as etpiallN old, but did not 
Iivt' long, d>ing at Palis in 1711, three \ears 
iifur. She AMIS also musital, and wrote seAe- 
rai (ariiK les and psalms in French Acrse, which 
AAeie xinii b aihnired b) the ceh-biated Rous- 
se.m. lh*r bouse was the resort of the most 
eminent literary characteis of the day, with 
whom she conveised on all topics. — lyArgen- 
I lUi’ Vu's dch 

CH EKON ( I.i wis) younger brother of the 
pieceding, was born lu 1660, and resided 
eighteen jears in Italy, where lie studied 
jnuniing. On his return to Paris he executed 
scAeial historical works, hut being unable to 
jiroture admittance into the academy on ac- 
count of his being a Calvinist, he c'ame tolCng- 
land 111 1()9.*), and remained there the rest of 
his life. He was employed at TMontague-house, 
Houghton, Burleigh, and Cliatsw^orth, but liis 
colouring being defective he did not gain much 
Cl edit. His figures are too muscular and his 
heads have an air of ferocity. He was more 
fortunate in small designs for the engravers, 
which he furnished for most of the books of his 
time. He was a man of excellent uiidersfand- 
ing and high morals, of which he gave a proof 
by n‘fusing to paint a licentious sub]ect for a 
noliIiMiiaii. He died in 171:1. — D'Argenvill^ 
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Viei det Peint, Walpoles A need, of Painting in 
England. ® 

CHERUBTN ( ) a French astronomer 

and mathematician of the I7th century. He 
was a Capuchin friar of a convent at Orleans ; 
which is nearly the whole extent of the exist- 
ing information concerning his personal history. 
He deserves notice, however, as the author of 
a valuable work, entitled “ Dioptrique Ocu- 
lairc,” relating to the theory, use, and me- 
chanism of telescopes. It was published at 
Paris in 1671, folio, with engravings from the 
designs of the author. He also published a 
treatise with the title of “ La Vision parfuite,” 
1677, 1681, 2 vols. folio, and other works.— 
Mnreri. Martinis Btog. Philos, 

CHE.SELDEN (Wiliiam) a celebrated 
English surgeon and anatomist. He was born 
in Leicestershire in 1688, and afteratommon 
school education and some medical instruction 
in the country, he went to London to prosecute 
his stuiiies under CoAvper tlie anatomist, and 
Feme, principal surgeon to StThomas’s Hospi- 
tal. At the age of twenty-tAvo he began to 
giA’e lectures on Anatomy, and in 1711 lie was 
chosen FRS. In 1713 he })iiblished a treatise 
on the “ Anatomy of the Human Body,” 8vo, 
long esteemed a faA'ourite manaal of the science. 
He continued to read his lectures for moie than 
20 years, daring Avhicli lie gradually rose to the 
head of his profession. He succeeded Feme 
as chief surgeon to St Thomas’s Hosjutal, and 
was chosen consulting surgeon of St George’s 
and the Westminster Inli.inary. In 1723 he 
published a ** Treatise on the higli Ojierdtion 
for the Stone,” winch involved him in a surgi- 
cal controversy with Dr James Douglas and his 
biotluT, who, as well as CheseUlen, had adopted 
and im'proved tliis mode of lithotomy. Che- 
seldeii, who was a very dexterous and success- 
ful operator, afterwards added to Ins reputation 
by practising what is temied the lateral method 
of operating for the stone, since generally 
adopted, A peculiar opeiation which he ]>er- 
formed on a )outh of fourteen, who liad been 
blind from Ins birth, and wdio obtained Ins 
sight b^ means of it, attracted much notice, 
and 111 1728 he published an account of it in 
the Philosophical Transactions. In 1729 he 
was elected a coiTCsponding member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Pans ; and on 
tlie institution of the Royal Academy of Sur- 
gery in that city, in 1732, he was the first fo- 
reigner wdio was made an associate. In 1733 
was published his •' Osteography ; or Anatomy 
of the IToiies,” folio, consisting of plates and 
short explanations. I'lns splendid and accu- 
rate work was attacked bj his old antagonist 
Dr Douglas, which circumstance, togetlier with 
i its liigh price, had a temporary effect in in- 
jjnring the sale of the work, wliu h redounded 
more to the fame than the profit of the author. 
Cheselden obtained in 1737 the ajipointinent of 
* cliief surgeon to Chelsea 1 1 ospital , this situation 
, he held till his death, aa'IiicIi took plate at Bath, 

I April 10, 1732, inconsequence ot a fit of apo- 
' plexy. Besides the produt lions alieady inen- 
' turned, he piibbsheJ a liansbitioii from the 
[ Front h of I.e Dian’s S-rgMV, and several 
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anotomical and aurgical papers in the Philoso- | 
phical IVansactions. The private cliaracter of 
Cheselden was generally respectable ; but he 
was not exempt from faults and foibles. 
Among these was a predilection for pugilism, 
and a degree of vanity wliich rendered him 
more ambitious of being thought a skilful ar- 
chitect or coachmaker than a good anatomist. 
He was, however, humane and liberal ; and 
was much esteemed by Pope, and otlier literary 
men witli wliom he was acquainted. — Hut- 
chitison*s Biog, Med, AikinsG. Btof^, 

CHESNE (JosEiMi Dir) a French physiciM 
and pharmaceutical wnter, better known by his 
Latinized name Quercetaiius. He was a na- 
tive of Armagnac, and practised Jong in Ger- 
many, where he acquired a predilection for the 
medical doctrines of Paracelsus. Ketuniing to 
France he became jiliysician and counsellor to 
Henry IV, and obtained the lordship of La 
Violatte, He introduced into practice new re- 
medies, cliicfly mineral preparations, the use 
of which involved him in controversies with 
some of his medical brethren. His i^orks, 
which were numerous, have been long since 
consigned to oblivion, including a “ Pharma- 
copeia,” once a very pojmlar book. He died 
at Paris in 1609. — Moteri, Halter Bib, Med, 
Praet.v. ii. 

CHESNE (Andhew du) an eminent French 
historian of the 17tli century. He was a na- 
tive of Touraine, and w’as educated at J.>oudun 
and at Paris. lie occupied the post of royal 
historiographer, and was a most industrious 
i^Titer, though his literary labours were chiefly 
tliose of an editor or compiler. Ilis death, 
which took place May 30th, 1640, at the age 
of fifty-six, was owing to a fall from a carnage, 
in returning from Paris to his country house at 
'V'emeres. T)u Chesne formed the plan of a 
collection of contemporary writers of French 
history in 24 volumes, folio. The first two vo- 
lumes apjieared in 163(i ; the 3d and 4th were 
in the press when he died, and were published 
by his son in 1641, who also edited a Mb vo- 
lume in 1649. Andrew du Chesne published, 
in 1619, a collection of the ancient Norman 
historians, W’hich is much esteemed ; and 
among his numerous wwks is a History of Eng- 
land, in French, 2 vols, folio. — Moreri, 

CHETWOOD (Kmoiitly) a divine, was 
bom at Coventry, and received his education i 
at Eton, whence he removed to King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
and took the degree of doctor. He was created 
prebendary of Wells, rector of Broad Kissing- 
ton in Gloucestershire, and afterw’ards arch- 
deacon of Yoik. He was also nominated by 
James II to tlie see of Bristol, but the llevolu- 
tion prevented his consecration. He was liow- 
ever made dean of Gloucester, and continued 
such till his death, whicli happened in 1720. 
His works are, a hfe of Wentworth, earl of 
Koscommon ; a life of A'irgil, and preface to 
the pastorals in Dryden's translation ; the life 
of Lycurgus in the old translation of Plutarch, 
some sermons, poems. &c. and a speech in the 
convocation. — Gen, Biog, Diet, 

CHETWOOD (William Uufus) the author 
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of “ A general History of the Stage,” was 
originally a bookseller in Covent-Garden, and 
afterwards became prompter atDniry-Jane, and 
a dramatic wTiter Besides the above history 
he wrote some pieces for the tlieatre, which 
were never popular and are now forgotten. He 
died in poverty in 17o6. — Btog, Dram. 

CHflVALlKR (Antony IIodolph mO a 
learned French protestant, was bom at Mont- 
champs near Vire in Normandy in 1507, and 
studied Hebrew at Paris under the famous A’a- 
table, and afterwards at Oxford under Fagius. 
He subsequently became French tutor to the 
princess, afterwards queen Elizabeth, and 
stayed in England until the death of Edward 
VI. He then went into Germany, where he 
married the daughter-in-law of Tremellius, 
under whose tuition he perfected himself in 
the oriental languages. Returning to his 
native country, he lived for some time in Nor- 
mandy, whence he was driven by the civil wars, 
and took refuge in England, where he was 
kindly received by Elizabeth, but again re- 
turned when the religious disputes were set- 
tled. On the massacre of St Bartholomew he 
once more embarked for England, but fell rick, 
and was landed at Guernsey, where he died in 
1572. lie publislied an improved edition of 
the Thesaurus of Sanct. Pagninus a J.atin 
translation from the Syriac of the ** Targum 
Hierosolymitaniiin and “ St PauVs Epistle to 
the Galatians also an excellent Hebrew gram- 
mar, entitled “ Iludimeuta Ilebraica* Ungusc,” 
in 4to. He likewise undertook a bible in four 
languages, but did not li\c to finish it. — De 
Thou, Mpreri. 

ClIEVILLIER (Andrew) a French anti- 
quary and ecclesiastic, was born at Pontoise in 
1636, and admitted into the Sorbonue in 1 658. 
He aften^’ards became librarian to that society, 
and profited by the advantages aflorded by that 
situation* His works are — “ The Origin of 
Printing in Paris, an historical and critical dis- 
sertation “ I'lie great Canon of the Greek 
Church, coni]>osed by Andrew of .lerusaloni, 
arclibishop of Cuiiclia, and translated into 
French,” 1699 ; and a Latin dissertation on the 
council of Chalcedon, published as early as 
1661. He died in 1700, leaving the character 
of a jiious and charitable man. — Moreri, 

CHEVREAU (I'iiban) a Frenchman of 
some note in the republic of letters, during 
the major j>urt of Uie seventeentli century. He 
was a native of Loudun, and was born in 
1613. Christina of Sweden was induced, by 
his reputation as a scholar, to make him her 
secretary at an early age ; and he is said to 
have been mainly instrumental in reconciling 
that potentate to tlie Roniau catholic religion. 
Indeed his coutiuversial talents a))pcar to liave 
beenpeculiaily adapted to the making of female 
converts, if success be a criterion of ability, as 
subsequently, during his residence at tlie court 
of the elector palatine, liis arguments carried 
equal conviction to the mind of the princess 
Elizabeth Charlotte, at that time betrothed to 
the duke of Orleans. Circumstances at length 
inducing liim to quit the service of this sove- 
reign, to whom he had acted in the capticity 
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of counsellor, he returned to his native coun- 
try, and accepted the situation of secretary 
and tutor to the duke of Maine. About the 
year 1680 Chevreau withdrew altogether from 
courts, and sj>ent the remaining twenty years 
of his life in literary leisure at the place of his 
birth, where he died early in 1701. The 
fruits of his learned labours are — a romance, 
entitled, in the first edition, 1651, 8vo, ** Les 
1 ableaux de la Fortune,” but new-named in 
that of 1656, “ Effets de la Fortune “A 
History of the World,” first printed in 8 duo- 
decimo vols. in 1686. This book, which has 
gone tlirough several editions, and has ajipeared 
in an English dress, is in many rcs})ects inac- 
curate, and rendeied tedious by the number of 
rabbinical genealogies which it contains. His 
other writings arc* — a collection of letters, anec- 
dotes, ike. entitled “ Oeuvres Melees,” 12mo, 
1697 ; one or two comedies of little merit; 
and a miscellany called after himself, Che- 
vreana.” 'J’his last production ajipeared in 
the same year with his “ Oeuvres Melees,” 
and was rejirinted m 1700. — Moreri, Nouv. 
Diet. Hist, 

(HfEVNE (Georcf) an eminent physician 
and rnedn al writer, was boni in Scotland in 
1671. He was originally designed for the 
church, hut after studying divinity veiy closely, 
he changed his intention, and devoted himself 
to medical pursuits under the celebrated Dr 
Ihtcairne. After taking his doctor’s degree, 
he settled in London, where he distinguished 
liimself, both medically and as a mathemati- 
cian, by his work “ Fluxionum IMethodus In- 
vor&a,” which jirocured Ins admission into the 
llo^al Sodety, Having led ratlier a free lift 
in London, in respect to the table, he became 
so corpulent as to be scarcely able to mount a 
jiair of stairs, when lie lia<i the resolution to 
adopt a total change of diet. The first fruits 
of tins ins personal exjierieuce, W’as a “ Trea- 
tise on the CiOut," winch was followed by an 
** Essay on Health and Long Life,” that ran 
through several English editions, and was 
translated into LaUii. In 17 ,k» he published 
his most celebrated w’ork, entitled “ 'I'he Eng- 
lish Malady, or a Treatise on Nervous Disor- 
ders, Olc.,” w Inch contains an account of his 
own case, drawm up with much candour and 
openness, 'i'hc remaining publications of Dr 
Clieyiic are — An Essay on Uegimen,” 1740, 
“ The Natural IMode of curing the Diseases of 
the J5ody and the Disorders of the JMind at- 
tendant on tlie Body “ Philosophical Prin- 
ciples of Natural Beligion.” He died at Bath 
in 17 1 >. — Hwf;, hrit, Haller liibl, Med. 

CHIARI (Pltlr) an Italian ecclesiastic 
of the eighteenth century, wlio was court poet 
at Modena, and attained eminence as a comic 
w’nter. He rora]>osed a great number of co- 
medies for the Venetian theatre, wliicli .ire 
much infenor to those of liis rival (ioldoni. 
(’ount de Go/.zi ridiculed the w'orks of both 
these dramatists, in his satirical jiaiodies. 
Cliiari’s “ Commedie in Versi,” w'cre pub- 
lished at Bologna, 1759. 9 vols. 8vo ; and 
many of his jiroductions have been printed se- 
parately at Venice. — Nouv.DicU Hist, 
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I CHIARAMON'IT (SciPio) an Italian ec- 
clesiastic, founder of the academy of the Of- 
fuscati, at Cesena in Ttomagna, of which place 
he was a native, born 1565. He entered the 
church late in life, on the loss of his wife, hav- 
ing previously studied philosophy and the li- 
tersE humaniores at Perugia, Ferrara, and Pisa, 
He published a history of his native town, in 
4to ; a treatise on comets, 4to, 1619 ; another 
on tliree newly discovered stars ; one on the 
altitude of mount Caucasus, 4to ; and two on 
natural philosophy, and on the mathematics. 
His otlier works are — “ De Universe ;” ‘ De 
Methodo ad Doctrinam Spectante ,” “ Anti- 
Tycho contra Brahe “ Nota* in Moralcni 
suam Semeioticam, sen de Sigiiis De Con- 
jectandis cujusque Moribus et Latitantibus 
Animi affectibus Semeiotice Moralis and 
** Della Ragione di State,” all in quaito. Chi- 
aramonti died president of his own academy in 
1652. — Moreri, 

CHIARAMONTI, see Pius VIT. 

CHICHLEY or CHICHFLK (Henry) on- 
of the most distinguished scholars and munifi- 
cent prelates that ever filled the metrojiolitan 
see of Canterbury. He was a native of North- 
amptonshire ; bora at Highani Ferrers in that 
county in L>62. Being ele{ ted from Win- 
chester school a fellow of New' college, Oxford, 
he directed ins attention as well to the study of 
civil, as of ecclesiastical law, in which he gra- 
duated ; and having taken orders became chap- 
lain to bishop Medford, wdio raised him to the 
archdeaconry and iliancellorship of Salisbury. 
On tlie accession of Gregory XII to the pope 
dom, Chichley w’as selected by Henry 1\' to 
bear his congratulations to that ponuff, a step 
which prepared his w'ay to the see of St Da- 
vid’s, of winch lie w as consecrated bishop by 
the pope himself m 1107 at Sienna. Tw’O 
years after he attended as a deputy at the 
coumil of Pisa , and m 1415 accompanied the 
earl of Warwick as )Oint amliassador to the 
courts of France and Burgundy. Aichbishop 
Arundel dying m llio following year, Chichley 
succeeded to tlic pnrnacy, and is considered to 
have had no small share m indue iiig the voting 
king, Henry V, to undertake a Kreiuh war for 
the purpose of asserting his claims to the sove- 
reignty of that kingdom. An address from 
the parliament at Leicester, requesting the 
king to make free wi^li the revenues of the 
chunh, has liecn assigned as the prevailing 
motive of the archbishop in pressing this ad- 
vice, w'luch W’as given with a view’ to diver* 
the storm. During the war, he repeatedly vi- 
sited Henry in liis camp, ami was present at 
tlie surrender of Paris. On the conclusion of 
peace he crow. «d queen C’atharine at l^ondoii 
in 1421, and shortly after baptised the unfor- 
tunate prince who, on the dei ease of liis father 
in the following year, sueem ded to the ilirone 
by the name of Henry \ 1. During the mino- 
rity of the young monarch, although nominated 
fust privy-counsellor, lie took hut htile part m 
the secular disputes ot the jieiiod, confining 
his attention princi]iallv to churcli afloirs ; in 
the management of w Inch he appears to liave 
steered a middle courst , opposing on the one 
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Land the progress of tlie Wickliffites, and on 
the other, the ambition of INIardn V, wlio was 
highly displeased with him, and even suspend- 
ed his legatine powers for suffering the sta- 
tute of premunire to pass without opposition, 
and for moving the annulling of papal exemp- 
tions. At the same time, the privileges of Uie 
clergy suffered no diminution in liis hands, 
nor did he hesitate at once to excommunicate 
the lord Strange, for killing a servant of Sir 
John Trussel in the church of St Dunstan. In 
1442, being then in his eightieth year, he so- 
licited permission of Kugeniua, the then pope, 
to resign his see, but before the result of his 
application could he knowm, died on the 12t}i 
April 144.3. He lies buried in the north aisle 
of Canterbury cathedral, under a splendid 
tomb erected by liiinself, and bearing above 
his effigy, clad in his pontifical robes, with the 
resemblance of his body clothed only in a wind- 
ing-sheet, and much emaciated below ; a re- 
presentation whicli has given rise to an idle 
tale of his having souglit death by voluntary 
starvation. His noblest monuments how^evei 
are to be found in All-Souls college, Oxford, 
erected an<l ciidow’ed by liim in 1 137, and in 
the college and hosjiital which he founded in 
1422 at Ills birth-place, Iligliam Ferrers. 
I’he western tower of Canterbury cathedral 
W'as also built at his expence, and the archi 
episcopal palace at Lambeth was indebted to 
his munificence for many improvements. Few 
prelates of any age nave enjoyed a more ei- 
tensive share of popular esteem. — Jho^. BriU 
CHICOYNEAU (Fuancis) a celebrated 
physician, and son of Michael Chicoyneau, 
professor of medicine in the university jf 
IMontpelHcT, w^as born at that place in 1 672. 
lie succeeded his father in all lus offices, to 
W’h ch he added that of counsellor of the court 
of aids at IMontpelher. At the plague of IVIar- 
seilles, being sent thither by the regent duke 
of Orleans, lie appeared so full of confidence 
and intrepidity, that he revived the hopes of 
the alarmed inhabitants, reassuring and calm- 
ing them. TIis own o])inion, winch he receiv- 
ed from his fatlier-in-law’ Chirac, w’as that the 
plague is not contagious. His services w’ere 
rewarded by a pension, and in 1731 he was 
called to court to be physican to the rojal 
children, and at the death of Chirac, w’as cre- 
ated first ph j sician to the king, counsellor of 
state, and superintendent of the mineral w’a- 
ters of the kingdom ; also honorary member of 
the Academy of Sciences. He died at Ver^ 
sailles in 17.52, in his eightieth year. He left 
very few w^orks, whith principally relate to the 
plague ; and, in particular, a defence of the opini- 
on at this time revived, that it is not contagious. 
In 1744, by the king's command, a w’ork was 
drawn up under the inspection of Chicoyneau, 
consisting of various matters relative to the 
plague, its origin, symptoms, and cure, with 
the precautions used against it, narratives of 
particular visitations, &c. It is a valuable 
work, giving facts and opinions impartially, 
and containing much relative information re- 
specting that dreadful scourge. — Nonv, Dirt, 
Jlist. Ha I In'* s Edit, of Boerh, dp Stud, Mrd, 
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CHICOYNEAU (Francis) the younger 
son of the preceding, was bom at Montpellier 
in 1702, and received his first education from 
his father. He was then sent to the college of 
Beauvais at Paris, and studied anatomy under 
Du Vemey and Winslow, and botany under 
Vaillant. On his return to Montpellier, after 
taking his degrees, he was nominated to suc- 
ceed his father as chancellor, and was made 
demonstrator of botany, which office he filled 
writh credit. In 1724 he was chosen adjunct 
for botany, by tlie Royal Society of Sciences at 
Montpellier, and on lus father's departure for 
Paris, took his place as associate, and read to 
the society many tracts, among which w^ere 
two “ On the Automatic Movements of the 
Sensitive Plant, and “ On particular Motions 
obser^'ed in the Flowers of the Cichoraceous 
Plants," in wdiich lie showed himself an ele- 
gant w'riter, and an accurate observer. Ho 
died in 1740, professor and chancellor of the 
university of Medicine at Montpellier, being the 
fifth of his family w’ho had occupied that dig- 
nity. His eloquence, judgment, and the purity 
of Ills style were very much admired, particu- 
larly in his Latin orations. — Moreri, 

CHILD (Wiitiam) an eminent musical 
composer, bom at Bristol in lO.H, w'liere he 
studied music under Bevan, organist of the ca- 
thedral there. He afterw’^ards removed to 
Christchurch, Oxford, w’here he took the de- 
gree of musical bachelor in 1(>31, and that of 
doctor of music in 1663. He obtained in 
1 1636 the situation of organist in St George’s 
chapel, Windsor, and in the Chai>el Hojal, 
i Whitehall. After the Restoration he became 
a ** chamber-musician" to the king, and a gen- 
tleman of the chapels royal. Besides his ser- 
vices, anthems, and other devotional ])ieccs, 
several of wdiich are to be found in Boyce’s 
score, Hilton has jmblished various ** Catches, 
Rounds, and Canons," of his com|)osition, 
in lus *' Catch that catch can," i)riiited in 
16.i2 ; and three years after, more apjieared in 
a collection, now scarce, entitled Court 
Ayres," The style of his music is almost 
modern compared with that of his contempo- 
raries, who affected to despise it for its sim- 
plicity ; it is now’ how’cver deservedly admired. 
He died in 1697 at WuhIsgt, W’here he had 
been organist sixty- five years . — Buruefs Hht, 
if Nils, 

CHILLING WORTH (Wiimam) anemi- 
divine and w'riter on controversial theo- 
logy. He w’as born at Oxford in 1602, and 
received his education at Trinity college, in 
the university of that city. In 1 623 he was 
admitted MA. and w-asmade fellow* of the col- 
lege in 1628. He did not confine his acadc- 
inical studies to divinity, but also distinguished 
himself as a mathematician, and cultivated 
poetry, Metajihysical and religious casuistry 
however appear to have been his favourite pur- 
suits ; and lord Clarendon, who w’as particu- 
larly intimate with him, celebrates his rare ta- 
lents as a disputant, and says he had ‘ ‘ con- 
tracted such an irresolution and habit of 
doubting, that by degrees he grew confident 
of nothing," 3’his sceptical disposition laid 
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him open to the arguments of a Jesuit, who 
persuaded him that the church of Home, iii 
establishing the authority of the poj»e as an in- 
fallible judge, afforded the only means for as- 
certaining the true religion. Convinced by 
this reasoning, he went to the Jesuits* college 
at Douay in Flanders, wliore he proposed to 
write a vindication of his motives in becoming 
a catholic. A letter from his friend Dr Laud, 
then bishop of London, induced him to believe 
that lie had acted with too mucli ]>recipitation ; 
and after a short stay abroad he letuined to 
Lngland in 16^1. Going to Oxford, he re- 
sumed his studies, reinvestigated the points 
of controversy between the churches of Eng- 
land and Home, and on conviction of his error, 
again professed the protestant faith. He wrote 
several pieces to justify his second conversion, 
and csjiecially signalized that »^vent by his ce- 
lebrated work entitled “ 'J'he Religion of Pro- 
testants a safe Way to Salvation,” fiist pub- 
lished in lo3?, as an ansuer to a treatise 
against the protestants, written by Edward 
Ivnott, a Jesuit. Some scruples of conscience 
relative to signing tlie thirty-iiine ai tides, pre- 
vented Chillingwoitli, for a time, from obtain- 
ing cliuich preferment. iJ(‘ jiarticularly ob- 
jected to the (lainnalory claasr-s of the A ili >na- 
Bidii creed, and he wrote a lernaikabie letter 
to Dr Sheldon, afterwaids archbishop of Can- 
terbury, m winch he declaies his lesoiution to 
endure any extieimty of indigence, and the 
displeasure of his fi lends, rather than make a 
declaration which his conscience could not 
approve, 1 lis scruples liowei er were so lar 
overcome that he made the subscription in the 
usual form, on being promoted to the chancel- 
lorship of Salisbury, with the prebend of Brix- 
worth annexed iii July l()o8. Wood, in his 
Athena* Oxonienses, sajs he subsequently ob- 
tained the mastership of \Vigstoii’s hospital at 
Leicester ; and in lolO he was deputed proc- i 
lor to the convoc.ition, fiom the cluijiter of Sa- 
lislmiy. Oil the civil war taking place C’hil- 
hiigwoitli joined the king’s iwrty, and employ- 
ed Ins pen in a treatise “ Of the Unlawfulness 
of resisting tlie bin fill Prince, allhough most 
Impious, 'I’yraniiical, and idolatrous.’* This 
ultra-lojal tract was not however comnutted 
to the press. He did not coniine himself to 
literary efforts in support of tlie roy.d cause, 
having at the siege of Gloucester in lGt3, 
acted as engineer. His classu al reading sugj- 
gested to him an imitation of some Homan 
machine for the attack of fonilicd places ; but 
the approach of the jiarliament army prevented 
the trial of this contrivance against tlie walls 
of Gloucester. Not long after, lie retired to 
Arundel castle, iii an ill state of health, and 
was made a prisoner on the surrender ot that 
fortress to sir William Waller. Being remov- 
ed at his own reipiest to Cluchestei , he died 
in the episcopal palace in January 1644, and 
was interred in the catliedral. Jlis funeral 
was rendered remarkaljle by the intemperate 
hehaviour of Francis Gheyncll, a fanatic mi- 
nister, who had intruded on him in his last 
sickness. This man made a ridiculous and 
allusive speech over the grave of tlie deceased 
Bioo. Dicx. — No. X\XL 
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polemic, and threw into it his famous book, 
that it might, as he coarsely expressed him- 
self, “ rot with its author.” Chillingworth 
published sermons and other theological works, 
of which the best edition is that of Dr Birch, 
1742, folio. — Life of' Chillingworth^ by Des 
Maizeaux. A thins Cr. B’log. 

CHIJ-.1VIEAD (EoMirMo) an eminent ma- 
thematician and musician of the seventeenth 
century, a native of Stow in Gloucestershire, 
born 1611. From Magdalen college, Oxford, 
of wliich he was a lay-clerk, he removed to 
Christchureh in 1632, on a chaplaincy, but in 
1648 was ejected liy the parhamentanans. He 
then supported himself by estabhsliing weekly 
concerts in Aldersgate-street, London, m a 
large room whicli he rented of Este, the musi- 
cian. He was an excellent classical scholar; 
and besides a catalogue winch he drew up of 
the Gieek manuscripts in the Bodleian library, 
wrote a cuiious treatise “On the Music of 
/Ancient Greece,” in which he supjiorts the 
opinions of Hector Boyce, resoectirig the an- 
cient gfiipia. Three odes of Dionysius, with 
the Greek musical chanicters, according to 
Guido’s s(ale, are subjoined to this tiact, 
which is to be foumi at tlie end of the “Ara- 
tus,** printed at Oxfoid in lo72. A woik of 
his “ On Sounds,” is alluded to by AVood, 
wlinh ajipears t. have leinained in manii- 
sdipt. lie died in 16.>l. — Jhinieifs iliU of 
Mas. 

CHILO, one of the seven wnse men of 
GrecLe, w'as an ojihorus of Sparta about .'>56 
I^C., and was cehdiratiul for the iqiriglitness 
with whuli he exercised the offices of magis* 
traf y , winch was so gT(*at, that in his old age 
he declared that he recollected nothing which 
he had done wdneh he could regret, except 
having once endeavoured to 8cr(‘en a friend 
from punisliment. He died at a great age, of 
joy on embracing liis sou returned a victor 
from the Olympic games. He caused to ho 
engraven on the terrijile of Delphi, the famous 
maxim, “ Know thyself.*' — Diog. Laeit. Plin, 
Bnuker, 

CIIISIIULL (Edwund) an eminent Eng- 
lish sc holar and di\ mo, wdio flourished in the 
early part of the last century. He was a na- 
tive of F^yworth, JJcdfordshire, and received 
his education at Corpus Christi college, in the 
university of Oxford, where he graduated. In 
1692 an elegant Latin jioem, on the battle of 
La Hogue, gained him great credit; as did 
also another on the deatli of qii'^en Mary in 
lo91, w'hich is preserved in the tliird volume 
of the Musa? Anglicamc. In 1698, having 
succeeded to a travelling fcllowsliip, he visited 
Turkey and the Levant ; and settling at Smyr- 
na, remained there four years in the cajiacity 
of chaplain to the English factory. On las 
return to Engl.md, having taken his degree as 
j bachelor of divinity in l/O.i, lie jiuhlished the 
following year an answer to DodwelFs J^pisto- 
lary Discourse on the JMortality of the Soul. 
In 1708 he became m ir of Walthamstow, 
and thrc*e years uftei wards chajdain to the 
queen. lie died in 1733. Besides his writ- 
ings alrea«ly mentioned, lie published m hi6 
2 1 
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life time a work replete with antiquarian re> 
searcli, entitled Inscriptio Sigxa Antiquissi- 
ma,” folio, 1721 ; a “ Dissertation on certain 
Medals struck at Smyrna lu honour of Physi- 
cians,” which he added to Dr Mead’s Har- 
▼eian Oration, pnnted in 1721. I’his treatise 
gave rise to a curious controversy on the con- 
dition of medical men among the ancients. In 
1728 appeared his principal production, under 
the title of Antiquitatcs Asiatics Christia- 
nam aeram antecedentes, &.c.” folio, which 
was published by subhcri])tion, and contained 
a great variety of ancient inscriptions ; in the 
collection of which he was materially assisted 
by Mr Slierrard, the English consul, Dr Lisle, 
and Dr Picenini. A second volume, in the 
press at the time of his decease, w«is prevented 
by that event from apj^earing. — Piog. Briu 
CIKEIllLUS, a poet of Samos, who flou- 
rished 451 PC. He described in Greek verse I 
the victory obtained by the Athenians over 
the Persian monarch Xerxes. His composi- 
tion was so much admired, that he was re- 
warded with a stater for each line, and his 
poem w'as ordered to be solemnly recited an- 
nually together with those of Homer. — 'J’here 
was another Chcebi i us, a tragic poet of Athens, 
W'ho composed Jot) dramas, of W’hicli hfteeii 
obtained prizes. — A tliird jiort, in the age of 
Alexander the Gnat, is coiiiiiienioiated as a 
writer of bad verses, whose vanity jnompted 
him to make an agreement that he should le- 
ceive a ciown for every good verse, on condi- 
tion of sustaining a blow* for every bad one. 
The latter proved so numerous, and the bJow's 
were inflicted wutli such severity, that they 
occasioned the death of the unlucky bard. — 
Moreri. 

CHIOSI (FiiAKcis Timoleon de) a French 
ecclesiastic, was born at Pans in 161 1. His 
father was chancellor to Gaston, duke of Or- 
leans, and his mother, a woman of art and ta- 
lent, spoilt him in inculcating the greatest de* 
ference for rank, and exhorting her thildren to 
attach themselves to persons of quality. His 
youth w’as very irregular, and for several years 
he appeared in women’s dress, and lived un 
der the name of the countess des Ilarres, aban- 
doned to all sorts of libei tinism w hich his dis- 
guise could favour. Having become an abhe 
during this time, at the age of thirty he tliought 
it prudent to change his manner of life, and 
went to Italy as conclavist to cardinal de Bour- 
bon in 1676, after the death of Clement X, 
and W’as present at the election of Innocent 
XI. On his leturn to France he fell danger- 
ously ill, which induced him to look back upon 
his past life with deep rejientance, and his 
reflections finally terminated m what w’as call- 
ed his conversion, though neither his charac- 
ter nor inclinations were much changed. Dur- 
ing the time he held religious conveisations 
with his friend the abhe de Dangeau, the re- 
sult of w’hich were published in four dialogues, 

** On the Immortality of the Soul “ On the 
Existence of a God On Religious Wor- 
ship and “ On Providence.” Jn 1685 he 
was sent as coadjutor to an embassy to the 
king of Siam, whom the .Tesuits represented 
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as ready to become a Christian. On his arri- 
val at Siam, he found that the royal conver- 
sion was merely a trick planned by the Jesuits 
to procure an embassy to facilitate their com- 
mercial plans, and that the ambassador and 
himself were merely their tools. During their 
stay he caused himself to be ordained, in order, 
says the satirical abbe Langlet, to amuse 
himself in the vessel. He however practised 
the art of preaching with great success among 
the crewrs, w’ho were much edified by liis pious 
exhortations. Having brought back a com- 
plimentary message from the king of Siam to 
the cardinal de llouillon, who w’as then out of 
favour, the king was much displeased with 
the abbe for procuring him the distinction. 
He retired, mortified by his rece^ition, and 
employed himself in wanting a “ Life of Da- 
vid,” and a ” Translation of the Psalms 
which, on the introduction of father de la 
Chaise, he presented to the king, who receiv- 
ed them graciously, and again received him 
into favour. In 1 687 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the French academy ; and in 1 697 was 
chosen dean of tlie catliedral of Rayeux, the 
highest preferment he ever obtained. 1’he 
abhe de Choisi died in 1724 at Piins, in his 
eighty-first year. 1 Iis woiks are numerous hut 
not imuh valued ; the print ipal are — “ Journal 
dll I oyage de Siam “ i.a Vie de Dainl 
” La \ie de Solomon “Histone de I rante 
sous Ics Kegnes dc S. 1 .ouis, de Pliilippe de 
\ alois, du Uoi Jean, dc Charles \ , et de 
Charles VI “ L imitation de Jesus Christ,” 
translated freely ; “ L'Histoiie de FEglise,” 
in which he sjjeaks of ilie gallantries of kings, 
after relating the virtues of founders of orders ; 
“ Memoires pour servir a rilistoue de Louis 
XI \ “ Les Memoires de la Comtesse de 

Barres,” a History of the youthful Irregula- 
rities of the Author ; and the four dialogues 
above mentioned. On the conclusion of his 
ec( lesiastical Instory, it is related of him that 
he exclaimed, witii a smile . *' 1 hanks be to 
God ' I have finished my Inslorv of the church ; 
1 will now’ go and set aliout studying ir.” — 
ly Alembert des Meinbres de CAcad, Noiiv, 

Diet, Hist. 

CHOPIN an eminent French law- 

yer, was born in 1537 at Bailleul in Anjou, 
and long distinguished himself as a pleader 
before the pailiament of I’aijs, after w’liicli lie 
retired and devoted himself to studying and 
WTiting of ])rofessional w’orks in Latin and 
French. His jnincipal jiroductions are — the 
“ Custom of Anjou,” of winch the second vo- 
lume is considered ins master-jiiece, and for 
which the city of Ang»'rs granted him the 
honours and title of sheriff’ of their city ; a 
treatise “ De Dominio,” for which he w’aa 
ennobled by Henry HI ; “ De Sacra Politica 
Monastica '* De Privilegiis Rusticorum 
the “ Custom of J’aris,” &,c. He was warmly 
attached to the league, and his wife went mad 
on the day that Henry IV entered Paris, 
through party rage. Chopin died in 1606. — 
Moreri, Kouv. Diet. Hist, 

CHORAUS (Michael) a Swedish clergy- 
man, who distinguished himself as a writer oi 
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lyric poetry. ITe published a volume of 
poems, containing some elc^>iac compositions, 
which have been compared with tliose of the 
German poet Hblty. He died June 3, 1806. 
Lit. Chron. 

CHORIER (Nicholas) a lawyer and man 
of letters of the seventeenth century. He was 
a native of Vienne in Dauphiny, and when 
young resided for some time at Pans ; but 
after entering at the bar, he became a counsel- 
lor in the parliament of Grenoble. He died 
in 1692, aged eighty-three. Chorier wrote a 
“General History of Dauphiny,” 2 vols. fol. 
and other works, histoncal and professional ; 
but lie was also the imputed author of an ob- 
scene production, entitled “ Aloysias Sige^*, 
Toletanae Satyra, Sutadica de Arcanis Amons 
et Veneris.” [See Sigoia (Locisa).] This 
infamous book was afterwards jiubhshed under 
the title of ** .loaniiis Meursii Eloganta* Ladni 
Sermoms and it has been attributed to John 
Wcstrenins, a Dutch lawyer, to Isaac Vossius, 
and others, besides Chorier. — Moren. Clarke's 
Bibt. Diet. 

CHOL'L (Wii LIAM dit) a French anti- 
quary of the sixteenth century, was a native 
of Lnoiis, and Cailly of the mountains of Dati- 
jihine. He went to Italy to perfect himself in 
the knowledge of antiquity;” and La Croix 
du Maine calls liiin “ one of the most diligent, 
and greatest seekets after aiitiquily of his 
time.” lie is known for an excellent and 
rare treatise on the religion of the ancient 
Romans, illustrated wdth medals and furiiies. 
^'liis w'as alterw'ards rejirinted with tlie addi- 
tion of a “ Discourse on the Castrametation 
and IMihtary Discipline of the Romans, their 
Baths and Antiques, and Greek and Roman 
Exercitations.” These works were much ap- 
proved, and have been tianslated into Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish. There w'as also a .Iohn 
D iT CiiouL, of whom w’e have a small Latin 
treatise, entiled “ Varia Quercus llistoria,” 
Lyons, 1 I.Vj. — Moren. Kouv. Diet. Hist. 

CIlIlEriEN (Florlni) a French poet of 
a noble famil}, w'as born at Orleans m 15 kl. 
His genius and talents procured him the situ- 
ation of pieceptor to Henry of Navarre, after- 
w’ards king of France, flis talent lay chiefly 
in irony, and he WTOte some biting satires 
against Ronsard, under the name of La Ba- 
ronnie. lie left seveial w'orks m verse and 
prose, consisting of tragedies; a I'ranslation 
of Oppian ; and another of the Panegyric on | 
Theodosius, by Pacatus ; and versions of some 
of the plays of Aristophanes. He also turned 
the IMoral Quatrains of the president Pibrac 
into Greek and Latin, and composed some 
Greek ejiigrams. He was called in Latin, 
Quintus Septimius Christianus. He died in 
1596. — haillet. Moreri, Nouv. Dirt. Hist. 

CHRISTIAN (Edwaud) professor of ju- 
risprudence, chief justice of the isle of Ely, 
and Downing professor of the laws of England, 
in the university of Cambridge. He w as edu- 
cated at St John’s college, Cambridge, when 
he graduated in 1779, having obtained the 
chancellor’s prize medal for his classical at- 
tainments the same ycxr. He w'as the first 
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assertor of the then questioned claim advanced 
by the universities and other public founda- 
dons to eleven copies of every work printed 
in the British dominions ; this heavy tax upon 
literature having Ull his time been considered 
as merely optional on the pait of the author, 
whose compliance with itwmuld have the effect 
of securing his w'ork from piracy. He pub- 
lished several disquisitions in vaiious branches 
of the English law; among which are “Exa- 
mination of Precedents, &c. whereby it ap- 
pears tliat an Impeachment is determined by 
a Dissolution of Parliament,” 8vo, 1791) ; 

“ A Dissertation respecting the Rules of Evi- 
dence before the House of Lords,” 8vo, 1792 j 
anew edition of “ Blackstone’s ('ommenta- 
ries,” to which he added copious notes of his 
own, 8vo, 4 vols. 1795 ; a “ Syllabus of Lec- 
tures” delivered at Cambridge, and printed in 
1797 , 8vo ; an “ Account ot the Origin of the 
two Houses of Parliament, with a Statement 
of the Privileges of the House of Commons,” 
8vo, 1810 ; A J realise on the Bankrupt Law's, 
1812, 2 vols. 8vo ; another on the Game Laws, 
8vo : and a “ Plan for a Country Provident 
Bank,” 8vo, botli in 1816. He died at his 
apartments m Downing college, March 29, 
182.). — Ann. Btog. 

CHRIS ITNA, queen of Sweden, the only 
chil<l of the famous Gustavus Adolphus, w’as 
born in 1526, and '•ncceedcd her father in 
1632, Ihe chancellor Oxenstiern goveme t 
the kingdom with spirit and ability during the 
minority of the young princess, whose educa- 
tion was conducted on a very liberal plan, and 
who at an early age displayed a partiality for 
liteiature, and a bold and active disposition. 
Her coronation took place in 16)0, on which 
occasion she declared her cousin Charles Gus- 
tavuh, count palatine, her successoi, having 
jireviously retused a matrimonial offer from 
that prince, in consequence of a resolution not 
to mairy, in w'liicli she persevered to the end 
of her life. The events of her reign may be 
passed over with the single observation that 
she employed and encouraged men of talents 
j and learning, and entei tamed at her court 
many famous foreigners, w'hose presence flat- 
tered that vanity which appeared to be her 
ruling passion. In 1654 Chri.stina made a 
formal resignation of her crowrn to Charles 
i G ustavus, her a})pointed successor ; in adopt- 
ing which measure she seems to have been 
actuated chiefly by a distaste for the duties of 
her regal office, and a wdsh to free heiself from 
the restrainiu which it imposed on her actions 
and manners. Soon after her abdication she 
changed her religion, adopting that of the 
church of Rome ; an^vent, w hitli, like that 
which preceded it, occasioned much specula- 
tion among her contem})oraries ; but wdiich, 
from her Liturc behaviour, may without any 
breach of chaiitv be ascribed to personal con- 
venience, as its grand governing motive. 
Christina aftcrw'ards resided principally at 
Rome, w'here she amused herself with collect- 
ing medals, books, and statues, making chemi- 
cal and philosophical experiments, and con- 
vezsin^ wdih the second rate literati and men 
212 
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of science, who were contented to subsist on 
her bounty ; and repay her patronage with 
their flattery. She repeatedly visited France, 
and while residing there in 1657, she com- 
mitted a crime w Inch has fixed an indelible 
stain on her character. I'lns was the murder 
of Monaldeschi, an Itahan, who held the 
office of grand ecjiierry to the exiled queen, 
and who appears to have been the object of a 
partiality, which he treated with secret con- 
tempt ; till a discovery of his sentiments, and 
some treachery towards her, of which lie had 
been guilty, loused the jealous vengeance of 
his mistress, who had him poignarded almost 
in her presence at the jialace of Fontainebleau, 
where she had ajiartinents. No notice was 
taken of this transattioii by the French govern- 
ment, owing jirobdbly to the influence of car- 
dinal JVInzarin, then at the head of alfairs. 
PuWic obloi|uy however made Chiistiua wish 
to change her residence, and she proposed to 
take a journey to Knglaiid ; but Cromwell, 
then protector, declined her vi^t, and in 1658 
she returned to Home. On the death of 
Charles Gustavus in I ()(>(), she went to Swe 
den, a])parentJy with a view to recover her so- 
vereignty : but her thaiigc of religion had 
completely alienated the minds of lier subjects, 
and after submitting to a second renunciation 
of her regal rights, to preserve her revenues, 
with the loss of which she was menaced, she 
w’ent back to her foirner jilace of residence. 
The remainder of her life was spent in hteiarj’ 
trilling, or political intrigue, without any im- 
portant results with regard to herself or others. 
She died at Rome in 1689 ; and by Iiei own 
command the following laconic inscrijition w’as 
placed on her tomb . I). O. IM. \ ixit Chris- 

tina ann, Ixin.” She left behind hei — “ Mis- 
cellaneous Reflexions,” and a “ Eulogium 
on Alexander the (ireat besides a great 
number of letters, Jvord Giford, in Ins Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England, has thus animad- 
verted on the character of this jinncess, and 
not with more severity than she deserved, 
" Michael Dahl, a Swedish artist, wiio visited 
Home, w'as employed to jmint her portrait. 
As he wwked on the queen’s picture, she 
asked the painter wiiat he intended she should 
hold in her hand ? He replied a fan. Hei 
majesty, whose ejaculations were rarely deli- 
cate, vented a very gross one, and added : * A 
fan ! give me a lion ; that is fitter for a queen 
of Sw’eden.* I repeat this without intention 
of approving it. It was a pedantic affectation 
of spirit in a woman who had quitted a crowrn 
to ramble over Europe, in a motley kind of 
masculine masquerade, assuming a right of 
assassinating her gallants, as if tyranny as 
well as the priesthood were an indelible cha- 
racter ; and tlirowing lierself for protection into 
the bosom of a church she laughed at, for the 
comfortable enjoyment of talking indecently 
with learned men, and living so w^th any 
other men. Contemptible in her ambition, by 
abandoning the happiest opportunity of per- 
forming great and good actions, to hunt for 
venal praises from her parasites, the literati, 
she attained, or deserved to attain, that sole 
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i renown which necessarily accompanies great 
I crimes or great follies in persons of superior 
rank.” — IaJc of Christina, hif ArkenhoUz . — 
D* Alembert Mem. de Christine. Walpole Artec, 
of' Paint. 

CHKISTOPTIE (IIfniiy') Sec Appendix. 

CHRISTOPIIERSON (.1 on n) an English 
prelate, was born m Lancashire, and studied 
at Cambiidge, where he became master of 
Trinity college. He afterwards became dean 
of Noiwuch, hut w’as obliged to leave the coun- 
try during the reigns of Henry VTll and Ed- 
ward VJ, on account of his attachment to the 
Roman Catholic faith. On the accession of 
Mary he returned to England, and in 1557 
was made bishop of Chichester, but died the 
next year. He translated from the Greek into 
Latin, Philo, Eusebius, Socrates, Tlicoderet, 
Sozomeii, and Evagiius. His style, which is 
neither ]>ure nor ex'act, is disfigured by barba- 
risms. Ills know’lege of antiquity was very su- 
perficial, for he often eris even m the names 
of the civil and military employmc^its of the 
Romans. He has been taken asagunle by Ba- 
ronius and others, who have thereby fallen 
into gTf'at errors. — Moren. 

CHHYSIPPUS, an eminent stoic philoso- 
pher, was bom at Solis in (hlicia, about USO 
or t^9() RC. Haring spent his paternal for- 
tune he devoted himself to pliilosojiby at 
Atlieiis, where he became a disciple of the 
school of Zeno. He was more i emai kable for 
the suf)tlety than the soundness of his logic, 
and W’as led by his fondness of taking all sides 
of a question by turim, to the maintenance of 
much j)dradox and absurdity. He has m this 
w ay been accused of maintaining some doc- 
trines of the most licentious kind, w’hilst his 
own conduct was philosophically pi udeiit and 
temperate. He engaged deeply in tlie dis- 
putes w hich have so much j>erplexed meta- 
physicians of all agf^s, concerning moral and 
physical evil, fate, fieewill, and [uiwer; and 
as might be ex])ectcd, with moie lefinenicnt 
than clearness. He wrote hooks on a great 
vanety of subjects, but principally on tlio 
dialec'tic art. lie was very arrogant and self- 
confident, and regaided the })hilosophical as 
the most exalted of all iharacters. He died at 
an advanced age, in the 14i»d Olympiad, — 
Bayle. Hruchcr. 

Cl JR5^S() LORAS (Mwitm.) a learned 
Greek, was bom of a noble family at Constan- 
tinojile, about the middle of the 1 4th century. 
On the siege of Constantinople by the 'i’urks 
in 1393, he was sent into Eurojie by the em- 
peror Manuel Pdhelogus, to imploie the aid 
of the Christian princes. 4’he city of Florence 
giving liirn an invitation to open a public 
school tliere for the Greek language, he re- 
turned, and taught there with great reputa- 
tion for three years ; but in 1400 the emperor 
Manuel coming to Milan, he went to that 
town and taught for some time. He travelled 
to various ]>laces in the emperoi’s service, and 
among others came to London. In 1413 he 
accompanied tw’o cardinal legates to the court 
of the emperor Sigismund, to determine the 
I place for holding a geneial council. Thii 
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l>#*ing fixed at Constance, Chrysoloras was sent 
there and died in his mission in 1414 or 1415. 
He received an epitaph from (iuarino, and tri- 
butes of praise from many of his scholars, 
among whom were Leonaido Biun, Poggio, 
Vergerio, and Manetti. He was the author of 
a Greek grammar which was very much es- 
teemed, and a “Parallel between Ancient and 
Modern. Rome,” addressed to .lohn, son of the 
emperor Manuel, He also left some pieces in 
MS, among winch is a treatise on the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. — .Ioiin Ciihysoloras, 
his nephew and pupil, who inherited the re- 
putation of his uncle, lived cliiefly in Constan- 
tinople, where he died in 1427. — 'I’here w’as 
likewise another Chii> socoras (Di mh rius) a 
Greek writer who flourished about the same 
time, under the reign of Manuel i^aleologus. — • 
Ilodius de Qra'c. tllmU Tuutbosrhi. 

CHRYSOSTOM (St .Ioun) an eminent 
father of the church, was born of a noble fa- 
mily at Antioch, A 1), ol7. His fathers name 
■was Secundus, and the surname of Chysostoin, 
or golden mouth, obtained by the son, w‘as 
given to him on account of his eloquence. 
He was bred to the bar, but (juitted it for an 
ascetic life ; first, with a monk on a mountain 
near Antioch, and then in a cave by himself. 
He remained in this retiiement six years, 
when he retunicd to Antioch, and being or- 
dained, became so celebrated for liis talents as 
a preacher, that on the death ofNectanus, pa- 
triarch of Constaiitinojile, he was chosen to 
supply his place. On obtaining this prefer- 
ment, which he very unwillingly accepted, he 
acted with great vigour and austeiitym the re- 
form of abuses, and exhibited all tb(‘ mistaken 
notions of the day in regard to celibacy and 
the monastic life. He also persecuted the 
pagans and heretics with great zeal, and sought 
to extend his episcopal jiow’or w ith such unre- 
mitting ardour that h*^ thereby involved him- 
self in a quarrel with ''rheoj)liilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, who enjo}ed the ]>atronage of the 
Empress liudoxio ; wiiicli qiiuirel ended in his 
formal d('j)ositJon by a synod held at (’’lialce- 
don in 4()o. ] le w as howi'ver so jmpular at 

Constantinople, that a foimidable insurrection 
ensued, and the Empress herself interfered for 
his retiinj. I’owards the end of the same 
year, owing tohm realm opposing the erection 
of a statue to I'udoxia, neai the great chimh, 
for the telebiation of public games, all his 
iioubles wire renew'ed, Tf true, that in one of 
ns sermons he compared tlie empress to He- 
hodian, who sought the head of .Tolin in a 
charger, the auger of Euduxia was not alto- 
gethci unjustifiable. The result of her resent- 
ment w^iis tlie assembly of another synod, and 
in 404 the jiatriarcii w’as again deposed, ainl 
sent an exile into Armenia. He sustained 
himself with inucli fortitude ; but having, by 
means of his great influence and many adher- 
ents, piocured the intercession of the western 
emppn>r, Honoiius, w ith Ijis brother A rcadius, 
he was ordered to be removed still further 
from the capital, and died on the jouniey at 
Comana in l*ontus, in 407, at the age of sixty, 
opinion was much divided in regard to his 
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merits for some time after liis death, but at 
length his partizans prevailed, and thirty years 
from his^ decease he was removed from his 
place of interment, as a saint, and his remains 
were met in procession by the emperor 'J’heo- 
dosius the younger, on tlieir removal from the 
place of his original interment to Constantino- 
ple. Chrysostom was a voluminous w'riter 
but more eloquent than either learned or acute. 
Although falling short of attic purity, his 
style is free, copious, and unaffected, and lus 
diction often very glowing and elevated* The 
numerous treatises or sermons, by winch he 
chiefly gained his reputation, are very curious 
for the information wdiicli they contain of the 
customs and manners of the times, as elicited 
by his declamation against prevailing vices and 
billies. The first entire Greek edition of the 
W'orks of Chrysostom w’as that of sir Henry 
Sdvillc, at Eton, in 8 vols. folio, 1G13; hut 
that of Montfaucon, Pans, with annotations 
and his life, 11 vols. folio, 1718, is by far the 
mostromi>lete. — Dupin, Tillemoul. (iihhon. 

CllUllH (Thomas) a winter in humble life 
who obtained gieat temporary distinction as 
a contioversi.iliht. llew’as bom at East Had- 
ham, near S.iJisliury, and received no other 
education than that of reading, writing, and 
accounts. He w^as apprenticed to a glover, 
lint at length became journeyman to a tallow- 
chandler , and being a person of sedate liabits, 
he emjiloyi'd hxs leisure in the acquisition of 
knowledge from the best English books wliicIi 
he could acquiie. In 1710, wdien Whiston 
published llie Historu'al Preface to his Primi- 
tive (Christianity, the thief topic of wrliich was 
the discussion of the supremacy of God the 
Father, Chubb was led to put his sentiments 
on the subject on papei , wdnch being shown to 
Whiston, he thought so well of it that he ex- 
pressed a wish to have it published. It ac- 
cordingly appealed in 171.'), under the title of 
“ The Supremacy of the Father asserted,” 
&c. and exhibiting considerable perspicuity 
and argumentative skill, it obtained much no- 
tice. Of course a jiroiluction assf.ding a part 
of orthodox faith, did not pass without reply, 
and a controversial warfare commenced W'hich 
lasted as long as lus life. In 1 7.S0 he w'as 
encouraged to oiler to the w^oiid his thoughts 
on a variety of tojiics, moral and theological, 
in thirty-four tracts, collected in a quarto vo- 
lume, of whicli book Pope, in a letter to 
(iay, speaks w’lth great respect. Various pub- 
lications followed, in wdiich the usual progress 
to increased scepticism so generally attendant 
on this line of enquiry, w’as manifested, until 
at length he appears to have taken a decided 
place among freethinkers. To tlie last how- 
ever he adhered to the general conclusion, 
that .lesus was sent from God as an instructor 
to mankind ; and regularly attended public wor- 
ship at his parish church until lus death. 
Chubb seems never to have sought to emerge 
from the humble condition in which fortune 
had placed him, although he met w’lth some 
pow'tTful patrons. Among these w'as sir Jo- 
seph .lekyll, mihter ot the rolls, in whoso fa- 
mily he piissed some time j but if true Uiat he 
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was sometimes required to wait as a servant 
out of lively, it does very little honour to the 
liberality of sir Joseph. But Chubb, although 
he liad some of the conceit, haJ none of the 
pride of the literary character ; and as he never 
would quit Salisbury, he served in his regular 
humble capacity U the last. He died sudden- 
ly in February 1747, aered sixty-eight. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, he wrote — 
“ A Discourse conceniing Reason “ I’he 
True Gospel of Jesus Christ asserted;” ** In- 
quiry into the ground and foundation of Reli- 
gion “ Discourse on Miracles “ An In- 
quiry concerning Rcdemjition;” “ Four Dis- 
sertations and two volumes of posthumous 
works. — Biofr, Brit. Aikin's G. Bwg. 

CIIUDLKIGH (Maiiy I.adi) was the 
daughter of Richard I^c, esq. of Winstode, in 
Devonshire, "where she w’as bom in 1666. She 
married sir George Chudleigh, bart. by wdiom 
she had a family. She ivas the author of a 
poem entitled “ The Ladies’ Defence,” occa- 
■ioned by a sermon against the sex published 
in 1703. She also published a volume of es- 
says on various subjects, in jirose and verso, 
dedicate«l to the eloctress Sojjhia of Hanover. 
She died in 1710. — BaUard\ Learned T.adiP'>. 

CHURCHILL (sir VVinsjon) an English 
historian and cavalier, kniglited at the Restor- 
ation by Charles the Second, for his exertions 
in the royal cause, to which he owed the for- 
feiture of his estates. He was a native of 
Wootton Glanville, in Dorsetshire, where he 
was born in 1620. f laving married a daugh- 
ter of sir John Drake’s, his father-in-law' se- 
creted him from the vengeance of the Olive- 
rian party, at his seat in Devonshire, but 
could not prevetit the sequestration of bis pio- 
perfy, which was however restored to him on 
the event alluded to ; w hen he also obtained a 
seat in the house of Commons, and became a 
fellow of the llojal Society, In 1675 he 
printed a liistoiy of the lives of the English 
monarchs, under the title of “ Divi Rritan- 
uici;” but is better kiiowm as the father of 
John Churchill, afterwards the gieat duke of 
Mariborougli, and of Arabella Churchill, mis- 
tress to James the Second, by whom she had 
tlie celel^iated duke of Berwick, than as the 
author of a wroik which possesses little claim 
to attention either in apolitical or liteiary point 
of view. Sir Winston died in IMarcli 1688, 
having for a few’ years previously held a situa- 
tion at the Board of Green Cloth. — Bwg. Brit. 

CHU IKyHILL (.1 OHN duke of IVIarlborough) 
a very eminent captain and statesman, was 
the son of the subject of the last article, and 
was bom at Ashe in Devonshire in 1650. 
He received his education at home under a 
clergyman, from whom he derived little instme- 
tion, but imbibed a strong attacliraeiit for the 
church of England. At the age of twelve he 
was taken to court, and became page and fa- 
vourite to the duke of York, and at sixteen 
received from him a pair of colours. The first 
engagement at which he w’as present was the 
siege of Tangier, which seems to have decided 
him m his choice of a profession. On his re- 
turn he remained for some time about the 
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court, and being very handsome, made great 
interest witli the ladies there. The king’s 
mistress, the duchess of Cleveland, in parti- 
cular was much attached to him, and pre- 
sented him with 5,000/. with which he pur- 
chased a life annuity. In 1672 he accompa- 
nied the duke of Monmouth as captain of 
grenadiers, wdien the former carried over a 
body of auxiliaries to the assistance of the 
French against the Dutch. He there fought 
under the great Turenne, w’ith whom he went 
by the name of the “ handsome Englishman.” 
At the siege of Maestneht, he distinguished 
himself so highly as to obtain the public thanks 
of ilie king of France, On his return to Eng- 
land he was made lieutenant-colonel ; also 
gentleman of the bedchamber and master of the 
robes to the duke of York, whom in 1679 he 
accompanied to the iM'etherlands, and after- 
w’ards in 1680 to Scotland, where he was 
much noticed by those who w’lshed to pay 
their court to the duke. In 1680, he had a re- 
giment of dragoons presented to him, and inar- 
iied IVIiss Saiah Jennings, a lady of gr^at 
beauty and good family, an attendant upon tlie 
])nncess, afterw’ards queen Anne. By this 
union he matenally strengthened his interest 
at court, his lady jiroving a valuable helpmate 
in all Lis schemes for advancement. In 1682 
he was shipw’recked wiili the duke of \ ork in 
llieir passage to Scotland ; on winch event he 
received a great ])roof of tlu‘ duke’s regard, 
who used every effort to save him, while many 
other jifri sons of quality perished. In the same 
year, through tlie inteiest of his master, he 
obtained the title of baron of Eyemouth, and a 
colonelcy in the guards. On the accession of 
James 11, he w’as sent ambassador to France, 

I and soon after his retuni w’as created baion 
! Ciiurcliill of Sundridge, and the same year 
i sujipressed the rebellion of tlie duke of Mon- 
mouth. During the remainder of this reign 
he acted with great jnudence, and a strict atlcn 
tiun to his own interest ; anti on the arrival ot 
the prince of Orange, joined him at Axminster, 
w'lth tlie duke of (irafton ’and some other offi- 
cers. His conduct in this affair has been se- 
verely censured as ungrateful, but his ow’r 
ajiology, and there is no reason to disjiute it 
was his attachment to the Piolestant cause 
and the dictates of bis conscience. On the 
accession of William and Mary in 1689, he 
was rew arded for his zeal in tlieir cause by 
the earldom of Marlborough, and appointed 
commander in-chief of the English army ir. 
the J.OW Countries. The following year he 
served in Ireland, where he reduced Cork and 
other places. In 1692 he exjienenced a great 
reverse in his sudden dismissal from ail his 
employments, followed by his committal to the 
lower on the charge of high treason. He 
soon obtained his release, but the evidence 
against him was never legally produced, and 
the author of the accusations, then a prisoner, 
being convicted of perjury, he was entirely 
cleared. By the publication of Mr Maepher- 
son’s state papers, it however appears that the 
suspicions w’ere not altogether without founda- 
tion, and that a correspondence probably ej- 
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Bted between the earl of Marlborough and lord 
[jodolphin, having for its object the restoration 
jfthe banished king. However this may have 
)een, during the life of queen Mary, the earl 
teems to have kept away from court ; and, aided 
)y his countess, exerted great influence over 
the pnneess Anne, which connexion perhaps 
prevented his intrigues from being strictly ex- 
amined. On the death of queen Mary, he 
was created a privy counsellor, and ap])oint- 
ed governor to the young duke of Gloucester ; 
and in 1700 was created by king William 
commander-in-chief of the English forces in 
Holland, and also ambassador plenipotentiary 
to the states general. Still greater honours 
awaited him on the accession of queen Anne in 
1702, when he was created captain -general of 
all the forces at liome and abroad, and sent 
plenipotentiary to the Hague, where he was 
also made captain-general by the States. In 
the campaign of the same year he took several 
strong tow'ns, among which was Liege, for 
which he received the thanks of both houses, 
and was created duke of Marlborough, with a 
pension granted by the (|ueen for his life ; and 
moreover carried a motion for the augmenta- 
tion of the army ahioad, by taking 10,000 fo- 
reign soldiers into Ilntish pay. The famous 
battle of Hochstet, or as tlie English call it of 
Blenheim, was fought on the 2d of August 
1701, between the allied army commanded by 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, 
and the French and Bavarians headed by 
marshal 'Fallard and the elector of Bavaria. 
Hie victory was most complete ; Tallaid was 
taken prisoner, and the elet (orate of Bavaria 
became the prize of tlie conquerors. The na- 
tion testified its giatitude to the duke by the 
gifts of the honour of Woodstock and hundred 
of Wotton, and erected a palace for him, one 
of the finest seats in the kingdom. Medals 
were struck in honour of tlie events, which 
Addison also celebrated in his poem of “The 
Campaign.” After the next campaign, which 
was inadive, he vi^ted the courts of Beihn, 
Hanover, and Venice, and his conciliating 
manners, great prudence, and perfect coinmantl 
of himself, contributed to render him as success- 
ful in his negociations as in the field, llie 
new emperor Jose})h invested him with the 
title of prince of the empire, wliiih was ac- 
companied by a present of the principality of 
Miridclheim. On the victory of Raniillies, a 
bill W'as passed to settle his honours upon the 
male and female issue of his daughters. He 
next visited the German courts iii the alliance, 
and w'aited upon Charles X 11 of Sw’eden, then 
in Saxony. Ilis reception was cold and re- 
served, yet he had sufficient penetration to 
perceive that the king would not interfere w’ith 
the allied powers. In the campaign of 1707, 
Ills antagonist was the famous duke de Vcii- 
dome, over w'hom he gained no advantage. 
He was also disappointed in liis endeavouis to 
rouse the confederacy into more activity. On 
his return to England he found that the duchess 
was out of favour with the queen, and though 
lie was received w'ith the usual attentions, 
j'i't if vi>7is evident his jKipiilarity at court was on 
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the dedine. In 1708, in conjunction with 
pnnee Eugene he gained the battle of Oude- 
nard, and pushed the victoiy so far, that the 
French king entered into a negociation for 
peace, which was of no effect, lu 1709 he 
defeated marshal Villars at Maljilaquel, hut 
this action was attended with great slaughter 
on both sides, the allies losing 18,i)()0 men, 
which loss was but ill repaid by the capture 
of Mons. The prevalence of the Tones in 
England rendered the French war unpojmlar, 
and the prosecution and jireaching of Sache- 
verel created a sensation unfavourable to its 
continuance. On the next visit of the duke to 
England, he found that the duchess by her 
great arrogance and airs of superionty, had so 
disgusted tlie queen, that a total breach had 
ensued, and though he was still received witli 
public honuuis, he could by no means boast 
of his foiiner influence. Early in 1710 he 
returned to the army, and with prince Eugene, 
gained another victory over Villars, and took 
the towns of Douay, Aire, and St \^enant. 
During his abst nee a new ministry was chosen, 
composed of men hostile to him and his view's, 
and on his return he w'as consequently ex- 
pected to resign, but this he would not do; 
but dissembling his indignation, again repaiied 
to the field, and signalized himself by the cap- 
ture of Bonchain. Finding that he w'ould not 
resign his command, it w'as taken from him; 
and a prosecution was even commenced against 
him, for applying the jiubln money to private 
purposes. Disgusted by this gross conduct 
and ingiatitude, he rcpaiied to the Low Coun- 
tries, w’here he w'as received with the great- 
est honour. He returned a short time before 
the queen’s death, and on llie accession of 
George 1, was restored to favour, and rein- 
stated in the supreme military command, 'riic 
last public transaction in w'hich he took a 
part was the defeat of the rebellion in 17l5 ; 
in which his advice was taken. Retiring from 
all public empiojroents, his mental faculues 
gradually decayed, and falling into second 
childhood, he died at Windsor Lodge in 1722, 
in the seventy-third jear of his age, leaving 
four daughtcis, who inariied into taniilics of 
the first distinction. He was rather a man of 
solid sense than possessed of genius, and was 
gifted with great coolness and self-possession, 
lie was not even commonly conversant in li- 
terature, but so w’ell versed in all courtly arts, 
that he alw ays acquitted himself W'ith honour 
in the delicate negotiations in which he was 
employed. His ]iroficiency in the graces, is 
said by lord Chestei field to have been the 
chief cause of these successes. But his fame 
rests cliieflyupon his militarj talents, of w’hich 
he gave most illustrious proofs of superiority. 
In his moral character he seems to have been 
much guided by interest, and it does not ap- 
pear that he ever c cased intriguing with the 
Stuart family, w liose restoration seemed at one 
time far from mipiobahle. Neitlier does his 
connexion with the Whigs appear to have been 
more sincere, for, according to Maepherson, 
he held a correspondence with lord Boling- 
bioke, from wliitli he hoped to be restored in 
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power through tlie influence of the Tory mi- 
nistry. 1 hb a\ arice was equally notorious « ith 
Ills ambition, yet it does not appear that he 
ever made an unjust use of liis ascendancy. 
His political enemy, the celebrated earl of Pe- 
terborough, pronounced Ins eulogy in these 
words : “ He was so great a man that 1 have 
forgotten his faults a sentence which, upon 
the whole, tolerably well conveys the judg- 
ment of postenty. His due hess has been al- 
most equally celebrated for her boundless am- 
bition and avarice ; she died in 1744, having 
amassed immense riches. She juvsented Mr 
Hooke w'ith A, 000/. to write a book, cntitl'*d 
“ An Account of the Conduct of the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough,” and bequeathed 
500/. to Mallet to write the life of the duke ! 
In 1788 a selection of curious papers w’as pub- 
lished by lord Hailes, under the title of “ The 
Opinions of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough.” 
I'he duchess was the Atossa in Pope's Sathe on 
Women, — Brit, One's Life oj the Duke 
nf Marlbtyrovgh, 

CillJRCIlJLL (CiiARLus) a poet and sa- 
tirist of great temporary fame, w as the son of 
the curate of St .loiin’s, estmirister^ m w'hich 
pansh he was Lorn in 17:51. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster school, but made so bad 
a use of his time, that lie was refused admis- 
sion at the univeisity of Oxford, on the ground 
of classical insufficiency. He accoidiiigly re- 
turned to school, but soon closed his education 
by an imprudent marriage >vith a young lady 
in the neighbourhood. He how’ever studied 
in private, and was at length admitted into 
holy orders by the bishop of London, and re- 
ceived a Welch curacy of thirty pounds a-year. 
In order to increase this scanty income, he en- 
gaged in the sale of cyder ; but being little 
adapted for trade, soon became insolvent. Ue- 
tuniiiig to London, on the death of his father, 
he obtained his cuiacy ; hut owing to the 
smalliH‘Ss of his income, and most likely to his 
fondness for theatrical amusements, and the 
company of jtlie wits of the day, he w'as soon 
overwhelmed with debt. A composition with 
his creditors being effected, by tlie humane 
mediation of Dr JJoyd, the second master of 
Westminster school, he began to seriously 
think of exerting the talents which he was 
conscious that he possessed. His first choice 
of subject W’as very hajipily adapted to that 
line of observation' his habits of life afl'orded 
him. Under the title of “ The Kosciad, a 
poem,” published first in Maid) l7(»l, without 
a*name ; he examined the excellencies and de- 
fects of tlie actors in the two houses wuth 
equal spirit, judgment, and vivacity. 'I’he lan- 
guage and versification too, although some- 
times careless and unequal, were far superior 
to the ordinary strain of current poetry in 
strength and energy, and the entire produc- 
tion bore the stamp of no common talents. 
I'he celebrity of this poem was very great ; 
and the playeis very weakly increased it by 
the impatience with wdiich they resented its 
censures Pamjihlets abounded on both sales 
of the question ; and the author justified himself 
in a new satire, entitled The Apology,” in 
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which the profession of a player w’as treated 
w’lth humourous contempt. These works 
made him many enemies, for which he careil 
very little, as it brought him the far more dan- 
gerous intimacy and applause of the men of 
wit and pleasure about the town. A course 
of dissipation and intenqicrance followed, 
W’hich excited much animadversion, and eli- 
cited fiom him his next satire, entitled 
** Night.” The Cock-hine imposture al.^.o 
foimed a topic for his muse, in which he hesi- 
tated not to satirize Dr Jolinson, in the piece 
entitled “ The Ghost.” He next fell in with 
the ii’dtional ill humour against the Scotch, 
which originated in the political occurrences 
of tlie commencement of the reign of George 
111, by his “ Prophecy of Famine,” a Scotch 
pastoral ; being a most acrimonious, yet 
strongly drawn caricature of Scottish disad- 
vantages. This poem w’as received writh great 
avidity, and he immediately took that prece- 
dence as a jiolilKal satinst, w’hiih he long 
maintained at the exjience of candour and de- 
corum, and to the deterioration of both Us 
poetical and moral character. Of tlie latter 
indeed he now became utterly careless, and 
dropping the clencal h'dbit, he jiarted from Ins 
w'lfe, and even distinguished himself in the fa- 
shionable art of seduction. Being now a party 
wrriterby profession, he cullivateil an acquaint- 
ance w’ith Mr Wilkes, and employed his pen 
assiduously in tlie cause of opjiosition, and for 
his own emolument. Besides the w’orks already 
mentioned, he imblished, w’lthm three or four 
years, An I'.pistle to Hogarth ;” “ 'J'he 
Conference;” “ The Duellist,” “The Au- 
thor;” “Gotham;” “ The Candidate:” 
“ The Times” “ Independence ;” and “ I’lie 
doumey,” Most of these jueces contain de- 
tached picture.^, which display a vigorous fancy 
and forcible sentiments, expressed with gieat 
occasional energy. In versification Churchill 
•dvoivedly imitated Dryden ; and w’heii he 
finishes, he admirably exenijilifies his due ap- 
preciation of Iiis modi’], but lie w’rote too 
hastily not to injure Ins composiiion by pro- 
saic lines, and he freijiiently passed olf his 
carelessne.ss for design. Ills caieer was how*- 
cver short ; for paying Air W'likes a vi.sit at 
Boulogne, tow'arcls the end of tlie year 176 1-, 
he was seized with a fever, and on the 4th 
November, the same year, closed his short and 
animated career, at the age of tliirty -four, much 
lamented by his jiarticulai friends, to whom, 
with all his failings, he W’as much endeared 
by a generosity not unusually attendant on 
.strong passions and unshackled maimers. 4'lie 
poetical reputation of Churchill has necessa- 
rily declined w'ith the interest of the tempo- 
rary subjects on w’liich he w asted his powers ; 
and althougli furnishing specimens of fine and 
vigorous execution, w’hich merit the attiactioii 
of the poetical student, he will necessarily en- 
gage less and less attention as the stream of 
time proceeds, from more geneial readers. — 
Bufg. Brit. Aikins Gen, Bwg. 

CHIJRCHYABD (Thomas) an early Eng- 
lish poet, w’ho flourished in the reign of Mary 
and Elizabeth. He was a native of Shrews- 
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bury ; wd the poem by wliicli lie is piinci- 
pally known, “The Worthmess of Wales,” 
was published in 1580. His death took place 
about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Camdeu has preserved an epitaph upon 
him, which was inscnbed over his grave in the 
porch belonging to the church of St Margaret, 
Westminster. — Biog, Bnt. 

C1A("()N1US (Pi TFii) a native of Toledo, 
born 1525. Having made great progress in 
the study of divinity, as well as iii classical and 
mathematical learning, at the university of 
Salamanca, he repaired to Koine, where he 
was em)iloyed by (Jregory XI 11, in superin- 
tending the new edition of the Ilible, brought 
out under the auspices of that yiontiff, and in 
revising the Decretal of Giatian, and other 
works then about to issue from the Vatican 
press. In the course of this engagement he 
wrote a variety of notes illustrating the writ- 
ings of I'ertullian, Csesar, Pliny, '1 erence, 
Seneca, and other I.atin authors, and assisted 
riavius in the reformation of the calendar, a 
task for which his leanimg and acuteness were 
happily adapted. As a reward for his labours, 
he obtained eventually from the pope, a ca- 
n»)nry in the cathedral of Seville*, without 
(putting Rome, m which city he died in 1581. 
After his decease, appeared a treatise WTitten 
by him, explanatory of the old Roman calen- 
dar ; anotluT on the I’ritlinia of tlie autients ; 
and a variety of tracts illustrative of the coins, 
w’eiglits, incnptions, &:c. of Italian antiejuity. — 
j\ouv. Diet. Hist, 

(UAMPINI (John .Tustin) an eminent 
scholar, as remaikable for the variety, as for 
the depth of his erudition. He was a native 
of Rome, born in 1633, andonginall^ diiected 
Ills attention to the study of the civil law, 
w liich he afterwards abandoned, ayiplying lum- 
hclf solely to the ecclesiastical bianchof the 
}irofcssioTi. Ill this line of leading he soon 
attained to great distinction, and after filling 
several minor situations, amved at that of 
paico ma 5 i>;iore in the afiostolic chancery. In 
he juiblihlied, in conjunction with Hicci 
and some otlieis, a hteiary journal ; and a f*w^ 
years afterw'ards instituted tw’o societies, the 
cme for the encouragement of the study of ec- 
clesiastical iiistory, the other for that of ma- 
Ihematu's and physics. In forming the latter 
(yf these academies, which he set about in 1677, 
lie was much countenanced and assisted by 
('hristina, the ex-cpieeii of Sw’eden, then re- 
siding at Rome, who took great iutc*Tesi in an 
establishment w hich soon became distinguished. 
'I'he works of (’lampini, both in T/atm and 
Italian, though exhihiting ample jiroofs of the 
leaniing and talents of tludr author, are yet 
deficient both in diction and arrangement, and 
are now little known beyond the spliere of the 
country in which they were comjHised, I'liey 
coxi'-ist principally of “ ('onjectiira* de perpe- 
tuo Azymorum usii in Kccl. Lat.” 4to, 1688. 
Two folio volumes, entitled “ \'etera Monu- 
menta, &c.” 1690, rejirinted in 1699. This 
w'ork, w Inch is illustrated with plates of vari- 
ous ancient Roman edifices, is very curious. 
Another work, on a similar plan, tieating of 
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the chmehes built by Constantine the Great, 
printed in 1693, is equally so. He also wrote 
the lives of the popes, in Latin, (wdiich ap- 
peared in 1688, and was first attributed to 
Anastasius the librarian,) and a history of the 
college of Abbreviators. His death took place 
in 1698. — Moi'eri, Tirahoschi, 

ClRREll (Coi.ley) a dramatic WTiter and 
actor of some eminence in his day and inas- 
much as the favour which his “Nonjuror” 
brought him into wdth the friends of the Ha- 
noverian succession gained him the post of 
poet laureate, courtesy compels us also to call 
him a poet. He w’as the son of Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, a German statuary, a strong proof of 
whose abilities as an artist is exhibited in the 
two brazen statues of a raving and a melan- 
choly maniac, formerly exhibited over the 
front gate of Old Retlilehem hospital in Moor- 
fields. and now pieserved in the new building 
dedicated to the same purfiose in the Lainbeth- 
road/riiese figures, which have ever commanded 
the admiration of connoisseurs, and have been 
called by the satirist, “ Great Cibber’s bra- 
zen, brainlehS brothers,” in allusion to the 
subject of this aiticde. Colley Cibber w’as 
born in London in 1671, the maiden name of his 
mother, w’ho was descended of a resjiectable fa- 
mily in Rutlandshire, being bestow'cd upon him 
at the font. His father placed him at Gran- 
tham frt'e-scdiool, with the intention of giving 
him a university education ; but being disap- 
pointed of a fellowship at Xt w college, Ox- 
ford, to which he advanced a claim on the 
plea of founder’s kin by the maternal side, 
young Cibber entered the army. A very short 
trial however seems to have disgusted him 
w’lth his profession, as at thc^ age of eighteen 
we find him on the stage-list of Drury-lane 
theatre His range of characters was at first 
limited and unimportant, his salary conse- 
quently small, till a lucky hit in the part of 
“ Fondlewife,” in the “Old Bachelor,” brought 
him into notice, principally it is said from his 
happ) imitation of Dogget’.". manner, and con- 
firmed him in the possession of that and all 
other characters of the stime cast. In 1696 
appeared his first production as an author, 
“ Love's last Shift;” a comedy, w liic h a noble 
critic has pionouiiccd the very best maiden 
effort at dramatic composition ever performed ; 
and in wliicli he himself played a principal 
cliaracter. The year following, another piece 
from his ])en, called “Woman’s Wit,” met 
w ith little success, and an attempt at a tragedy 
on the subject of Xerxes was completely 
■damned the first night of lepresentation in 
j 1699. In 17()() appealed his best play, “ The 
' Careless Husband ,” in wluc.li the liveliness of 
the dialogue atones for the deficiency of the 
l*Iot, and which at the time attracted even the 
I unwilling apidause of those who had no great 
j regard lor its author, and of Rope among the 
I inimher. In 1711 he obtained a shnie in the 
1 patent of Diiiiy-lane ihi'atrc w'lth ilks and 
j riogget ; w’hicli being surrendeied at the acces- 
I sion of George I, the names of Booth and Sir 
i Ricliard Steele were substituted in lieu of the 
lattei in the new' one then granted. Steele Iiow- 
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' soon withdrew in disgust from some dif- 
inces of a pecuniary nature, and filed a bill 
chancery against his brother managers, 
ose cause Cibber defended successfully in 
‘son before sir Josejdi Jekyll. In fact his 
rty seems to h‘dve had both law and equity 
its side, as the knight's necessities, rather 
an his sense of justice, had led to his making 
mauds which his partners were perfectly 
;ht in refusing to comply with. 1'he last, 
id by far tlie most profitable of his dramatic 
forts, the Nonjuror,’* appeared in 1717, 
new version of wliich, under the title of the 
Hypocrite,” is yet a favourite on tlie stage ; 
id which in itself is little more than an adap- 
tion of theTartuffe of Molicre. Besides the 
noluments derived from its piotracted run, it 
rocured him a pension from the court ; and as 
'e before stated, did mut h towards obtaining 
im the reversion of the laurel, wliich howwer 
;'as not conferred upon him till the year 1730, 
'his apjiointment, while it benelited him iii a 
lecuniary point of view, and perhaps gratified 
lis vanity, was the means of exposing him to 
ttuch ridicule, both Irom friends and ciie- 
nies, inasmuch as Ins lyrical effusions were 
•elebrated only for tlieir absurdity. (Jibber 
lowever had sense enough to join in the laugh 
igairist himself, a rare thing with the “ genus 
rritabile vatum,” and soon after sold his share 
ind retired from the theatre, thougli he tonti- 
lued on the boards as an occasional performer 
ill his seventy -fourth year, at which advanced 
ige he acted the part of Pandulph in ** Papal 
1 yranny,” a jday of his own composing. In 
1740 he gave to the world his ow'n memoirs, 
under the title of “An Apology for the Life 
of Mr Colley Cibber an amusing piece of 
biograjihy, interspersed with many entertaining 
anecdotes of the characters and scenes w-itli 
which its author was conversant. Another 
w'ork of his of a graver cast, hut badly exe- 
cuted, and now deservedly forgotten, was an 
essay “ On the Character and Conduct of 
Cicero,” 4to, 1747. C'lbber survived till his 
eighty-seventh year, when he died in 1757. 
Hus plays, among wliich are several ada])tations 
from Sliakspcare and otlier authors, as well 
as oiigiual pieces too numerous to be here re- 
capitulated, have been printed in live duode- 
cimo volumes. Although not perliaps m tlie 
liigliest sense of the woid a person of great 
genius, ('ihber was yet far from being a man 
of mean abilities, as is proved not only by se- 
veial of the w’orks already enumerated, but 
especially by his twm expostulatory letters to 
Pope, ill which the style, both of his raillery 
and remonstrances, is any thing but contempti- 
ble. His great misfortune w-as having for an 
enemy that bitter satirist, who, in addition to 
occasional sarcasms, at length displaced his 
original hero I’heobald, for the purjiose of gib- 
betting Cibber to all posterity as the leading 
character in his Dunciad ; an alteration which, 
in addition to its injustice, has by no means 
improved the poem. — Biog. Brit, Aikins G, 
Biog, 

CIBBER (Theophilus) son of the preced- 
ing, and also a dramatic writer and peiformer. 
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but witli inferior abilities and reputation. He 
was bom in 1703, and received his educa- 
tion at Winchester school. In his theatrical 
career he displayed some talent, but his indo* 
lence and extravagance involved him in diffi- 
culties, and he ruined Ins character by the ex* 
pedients he adopted to retrieve his affairs. In 
the winter of 1757 he engaged with Mr Tho- 
mas Sheridan as a performer at a Dublin thea- 
tre; and the packet-boat in which he took 
his passage being cast away, he was drowned, 
together w'lth almost every individual on 
board. While confined in prison for debt in 
1753, Theophilus Cibber w’as applied to by 8 
bookseller to assist in the compilation of a 
work w’hich w'as published under his uame» 
with the following title — “ I'he Lives of the 
Poets of Great Britain and Ireland,” 5 vols. 
ISmo. The materials of this production were 
chiefly collected by I'homas Coxeter, (see 
CoxETFH,) and they are said to have been ar- 
ranged by Robert Shiels, a Scotsman, who 
was afterwards amanuensis to Dr .lohiison ; so 
that (’ihber could merely have sanctioned the 
undertaking wdth his name, or at most only 
have eonected tlie poetical mtmoiis, which 
do but little credit to the abilities of the joint 
composers. He altered some of the plays of 
Shakspeare, and produced a musical enter- 
tainment, entitled “ Patie and Peggy.” — 
Biog. Dram, 

CJIBBER (Susanna Maria) an English 
actress of the highest eminence, wdio w as the 
sister of Dr I'liomas Augustin Arne, and was 
unfortunately married to tlie mean and disso- 
lute 'J'heopliilus CibbtT. She w’as bom about 
1716, and displaced when young so much vo- 
cal talent, as induced her brother to give her 
instructions, ^^llull might qualify her for the 
profession of a public singer. She made her 
debut 111 a }uece of his composition, at the 
theatre in the Haymarket, with a degree of 
success W’lmli did not disappoint his expecta- 
tions. In 1734 she became the second wife 
of 1'lieoplulus Cibber, a circumstance w'liich 
brought her under the more immediate notice 
of Ins father, the i elebrated actor ; wdio, per- 
ceiving lier latent histrionic jiow'ers, deter- 
mined to cultivate them. Her first appearance 
W’as in Aaron Hill’s tragedy of Zara, where 
she acted the pnncipal character, and at once 
established her rc*putarif»n as the first tragic 
actiess of her lime. In comedy she also often 
exercised her talents, hut by no means with 
equal success. Her inatiiiiioiiial connexion 
proved most unfortunate. A gentleman was 
introduced to her by her husband, wamily re- 
commended, and favoured w’ltli the aiujilest op- 
portunity for exciting her gratitude and affec- 
tion. The natural consequences of such an in- 
timacy occurred. Cibber then brought an action 
for criminal conversation against liis wife’s gal- 
lant, and laid liis damages at the sum of 5,000/. 
But the evidence produced on the trial proved 
him to have been an accessary to his own dis- 
grace, and the verdict of the jury gave him 
only 10/. Mrs Cibber w’as regarded as tlie 
victim of the base avarice of her profligate 
consort, and such was the fascination of her 
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manners and the general decorum of her con- 1 
Bluet, that she not only continued to be a pub- ' 
lie favourite, but also obtained the notice and 
esteem of many friends of rank and respecta- 
bility. She ])erformpd at Drury -lane theatre, 
often together with CJarrick, to whose admi- 
rable style of acting lier’s was peculiarly adapt- 
ed, Her death took jilace January 3')th 1766, 
and she was interred in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. She translated from the 
French of St Foix, a dramatic piece, entitled 
'J’he Oracle,” which was performed atDrury- 
lane. — Brit. l)aves*s Life ofGarnck. 

CICKHO (Marcus Tullius) one of the 
brightest ornaments of Rome, while she yet 
Jeserved the name of a republic ; a title, the 
loss of whu h, Ins exertions ibr a while deferred, 
lie was a native of Arpinum.once occupied by 
the ancient Volsci, and w'as bom there of an j 
equestrian family, a. r. c. ()47, or in the 105th ! 
^ear before the Christian lera ; the name of his 
father, who led a retired life, being like liis 
own, Marcus 'Fullius, and that of his mother, 
Helvia. 'I’he jirecocity of his talents appears 
to have developed itself at an early age, and 
to have gamed him a jire- eminence among his 
stliool-fellcws, wliuh his suhserpient progress, 
under the patronage of Q. M. Scievola, a dis- 
tinguLslied rhetorician, with A^hom he was 
plact d on assuTTiuig the toira r/n//', did mm h 
to justify. After a<<’Oinniod<itiiig himself to 
the custom of the Roman youth, hy serving a 
(ampaign under P. Strabo and Sslla against 
the Marsi, he returned to puisue his studios 
inder Philo, the Atheiinui, then resident at 
Pome, and INIolo, an eminent lawyer from 
Rliodes. At tins early peiiod of liis life he 
niadt* his maiden eft’ort as an author, l>y the 
public ation of a small ihetoncal treatise, and 
shortly afiei wards tiaiislated some of the 
win mgs of J’lato ; the “ llAonomics” of 
XeHiojihon: and the Plnrnonieiia ” of \ra- 
tus ; leudenng the latter into heroic a erse, a 
species of composition iii wlntli he hy no 
meiins excelled. At the age cd twciity-M\ 
he may be Siiid to have made bis lust appear- 
;nte on tlie stage of puhiu lu’e, as* ucaoiaie 
lor (^nintius on a subject of private litigation i 
but a more irnpoitaiit suit soon raised him to 
an cnuuencc in his j>rofes‘'ion , at least as daii- 
geious as satisfactory to his feelings, and tlat- 
tering to the v.uiity, of whu h he possessed a 
most inoidinate share. I'his was an accusation 
ol j)aiiKide biought by Chiysogoiius, a freed- 
man of the dictator S\ lla, against Sextus Ros- 
tius Araeiinus. When all the rest of the Ro- 
man bar dechiidd to defend the accused tlirougli 
.• dread of the consequences, the young orator 
piocured, by his eloquence, a triumphant ac 
cjiiittal, at the price of a temporary withdrawal 
of himself to Athens ; which measure w'as, un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, deemed 
prudent both by himself and his friends. In this 
seat of learning and the arts, he continued 
availing himself of the instructions of Antio- 
chus and other philoso])liers tlieie resident 
till the death of Sylla allowed him t 
return to his native country. His rise to 
to the head of his profession as a pleader was 
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now rapid, not to say immediate, and the 
quseStorship in Sicily was the first reward of 
his talents. In this office, although at first 
unpopular with the islanders, on ac count of the 
quantity of gram whith a sc arcity in Rome 
compelled him to export tluther ; las subse- 
quent moderation, uj)rightiicss, and impar- 
tiality soon did away with ei ery impression to 
his disadvantage. Indeed, his connexion with 
Sicily ceased but with his life, and his exer- 
tions in her cause, especially in bringing 
Verres, the praetor, to justice, and compelling 
him to disgorge at least, a small portion of the 
wealth rung from her citizens hy tlie most 
shameless rapacity, wdll ever redound as nmch 
to the credit of lus heart, as the mastei ly ha- 
rangues 111 which he laid opim the infamous 
system acted upon by many of the Rejman offi- 
cers in the colonics, did to the splendour of 
Ins forensic abilities. His next office was that 
of cuTuhs fedihs, one of much greater honour 
than profit, and calling m fact for l.jrge jiecu- 
iiiary sacrifices tc# maintain it with dignity and 
credit. This, his carefid management of re- 
sources, w'hicli, if not large, were flourishing, 
enabled him to discliaige in such a manner as 
neither to forfeit hi*c y>o])uIarity wutli the ple- 
beians, nor the fiicndshi]) which polity induced 
him to cultivate with those of the patrician 
onler, occasionally jieihaps at the exjientc of 
consistent y, if not of jinnciple and of pa- 
triotism. J’lie success of hi" endoai ours to 
ingratiate himself with all parties, is proved by 
lus being returned at the head of the candi- 
uates for the pi ivtoi ship, whit !i lie obtained at 
the age of foity. In this situation, which he 
IS allow'ed on all hands to have filled w’ith 
much dignity and geiieral juopiiety ; he bad 
yet, so fai an eye to hi» own individual inter- 
est, as not to omit seizing the ojiporlunity 
afloided him by the influence be jiossessed, of 
seeming a pow'eiful fnend m Poiupey, hy 
using his utmont efloits in favoui of the lex ma- 
iiilia. This law’ b\ loiiferiing almost unlimited 
pc»w’cl^ ujMui that distinguished general foi the 
eondiKt of the wai in Pontus, laised him to 
a pic-enuiienee ovci hi>, fellow t.U/em . io the 
danger of which, however motives of policy 
might induce ( 'icero to w ink , his letters to Aui- 
cu" prove him to have been by no means blind. 
Three years after his accession to the piaitoiiaii 
chair, having attained the consular age, 
be started as a candidate for the great ob- 
ject of his ambition, the bigbest office of the 
state ; bis attainment of winch was much fai i- 
hlated by the alarm then generally enter- 
uuued in the senate, from tlie suspected de- 
signs of Catiline, one of his comyietitors u i the 
dnniity. It was now tliat the spieiioour of tlie 
new consul’s genius blazed 
effulgence ; and upon this period of his life it is, 
that lus tluimstothe veneration of bis con- 
temporaries, and the admiration o po y 
are principally founded. Surrounded on ail 
sides «-ith dangers, ‘he »d tie 

nature of which it was > <•-> T 

encountered only to subdue tlu m. Impeded. 

rXTthanaidea in his efforts for the public 
gof.<*, bv the pusillanimous vacillation of tl e 
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nate, and by the utter incapacity of his coI> 
igue, Caius Antoiiius, a man whose princi- 
?8 were as questionable as his profligacy was 
torious, Cicero contrived to disencumber 
mself of the latter, by giving up to him his 
m province of Macedon, and then opposed 
e whole weight of his talents to the difficul- 
•8 of his situation. By his persuasive powers, 
e plebeians were reconciled to the separation 
the knights from the lower order of citizens 
the theatre, an aristocratic assumption 
hich had given great oflfence. The sedi- 
)us attempts of Rullus, the tnbune, who de- 
anded an equal division of lands among the 
■ople, were foiled by his address , and above 
1 , the re])ublic was saved from the utter sub- 
rsion with which his old conijietitor and 
tter enemy, Catiline, menaced her whole 
brie, by his united firmness, eloquence, and 
gacity. The particulars of this celebrated 
mspiracy it is the jirovince of history to de- 
il : it is sufficient to state, that having ob> 
Lned the complete&t intelligence of all the 
‘signs of the traitors, through a lady named 
ilvia, w'hose cliaracter was little consonant 
ith her rank. The consul was thus enabled to 
iticipate all their motions, to lay open before 
c assembled senate, in an oration replete 
once with the soundest reasoning and the 
DSt bitter invective, the full detail of the ine- 
tated atiocities in the presence of their pro- 
;tor, whose attempt to assassinate him, his 
ution had already baffled, (’atiline flying 
im Borne to the army under ]\laiilius, and 
iny of his confederates being arrested and 
nvicted ; Cicero impressed on the minds of 
e senate the necessity of con^^g to some im- 
jdiate determination respecting their fate ; 
d that assembly deciding, through the spi- 
ed interference of Cato, in opposition to the 
sidious reasoning of Ca*sar, on their deaths ; 
e consul proceeded in person to the prison, 
d witnessed their immediate execution, 
lie act, for which lie w’as at the time sa- 
:ed by the populace as their deliverer,’’ 
e ** second founder of Borne,” their pro- 
rbially tickle temper subsequently converted 
,0 a serious charge of public delinquency 
ainst their then idol. The influence of Gi- 
ro had now reached its zenith ; and, from the 
riod of his consulship, which expiied soon 
.er this suppression of the conspiracy, began 
wane. Symptoms indeed of its approacb- 
g decline even previously manifested them- 
Ives m the stnetures which a few began to 
.ss u}>on the act just alluded to, and the pro- 
iety of which, the tribunes, on Lis going out 
office, would not allow him to defend in 
iblic ; restricting the custoraaiy farewell ad- 
ess to a simple oath on his part, (tlie vanity 
hibited in which, may perliaps be excused 
its truth,) that ** to his conduct alone was 
mg the salvation both of the city and tlie 
mmon wealth.” 'i’he reins of political power 
‘re now transferred into other hands, and 
cero returned to the enjoyment of compara- 
e leisure ; occupying himself alternately in 
erary pursuits, and the display of his foren- 
: abilities in questions of private litigation. 
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All his cares were soon however diverted from 
the affairs of others to his own immediate pre- 
servation, by an attack levelled manifestly 
against him, at the instigation of Publius Clo- 
dius, now tribune of the people. This profli- 
gate and inveterate enemy, burning with the 
desire of vengeance against Cicero, for having 
given evidence against him on his trial, ujiou 
a charge of violating the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea, brought forward a proposition condemn- 
ing, as guilty of treason to the republic, who- 
ever should have been concenied in the death 
of any citizen uncondemiied by the people. 
The drift of tliis ei post facto law was evident ; 
and Cicero, after vainly endeavouring to prevent 
its being passed, found himself impeached 
upon it, as accessary to the deaths of the con- 
6{)irators, without the usual forms of trial. 
Being moreover deserted in his utmost need by 
I’ompey, on whose friendship he had calcu- 
lated, he fled from the storm which it was no 
longer in his j)ow(‘r to o])][)Ose ; and a second 
time retiring into voluntary exile, souf^ht an 
asylum atlhessalonica, in the society and hos- 
jMtaliry of his fnend Plancius. I’he career of 
Cludius was however as short as it was dis- 
gi aceful. Rome began to rejient of her injus- 
tice tovc'ards the man whom she had so lately 
hailed as her father, and, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of tlie profligate tribune, a de- 
cree \^as unanimously ]>assed, recalling him 
from bariishnieut, and charging the ]>ubJic au- 
thorities of every place through which he 
should pass, w'lth the care of his person, and 
the discharge of his expences. His houses, de- 
stroyed by Clodius, Tvere rebuilt at the public 
cost, and his return to Rome had almost the 
appearance of a tnumphal entry. IJis admis- 
sion into the college of Augurs follow'ed in Ins 
fifty -fourth year ; soon after which his legal 
and oiatoncal powders were again called into 
play, by the defence which he undertook to 
plead for Milo, wdio had killed his old enemy 
Clodius, in a private broil. 'I'his speech of 
his, wliiih lias come down to us entire, and 
is one of the most masterly specimens of 
this kind of composition extant, was much 
weakened in its delivery by the dismay of the 
advocate, at the appearance of some of Pom- 
pey’s soldiers in court ; and his client wras, 
not improbably from the same cause, sen- 
tenced to banishment. Having dischuiged 
the offices of pra*tor and consul, a new regu- 
lation of the senate, compelled him to go as 
proconsul into (’ilicia, and accordingly in his 
fifty-sixtli year, he jiroceeded to that jirovince, 
and conducted a campaign against the Par- 
thiaiis with a degree of credit and success, 
for which he is considered to have been 
partly indebted to the military talents of his 
brother Quintus, w ho had served under Caesar ; 
hetw’eeii which latter general and Ponipey, 
the commotions had broken out before bis own 
return. Jii this imjiortant crisis, Cicero, after 
some vaciIlaiioT), decided on espousing the 
cause of J’omjiey, whose aimy he joined ; 
though as it W'ould seem, not without consi- 
derable misgivings ; and but for a fit of illness, 
real or ]>rctcndcd, he w'ould have fought under 
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banners at Pharsalia. On the total defeat 
his party however, no long period elapsed 
ore a complete reconciliation was effected 
tween him and the conqueror, which was not 
emipted even by Cicero’s writing in a strain 
strong encomium the life of C’ato, although 
p&ar thouglit it advisable to jmblish two re- 
.cs to it. lleing now in his sixty-first year, 
stives of interest induced him to repudiate 
s wife Tereiitia, for the sordid jmrjiose of 
an yiTig his ward Pubhlia, a young lady of 
nsiderable fortune, whu h was rendered the 
ore desirabU' to him by his being at this time 
insiderably involved in debt. This action, 

• well as his subsequent divorce of liis new 
lOuse, wdien her wealth had been rendered 
raiiable to his purposes, n ust ever be coiisi- 
ered as affixing a serious blot upon his cha- 
icter, both as a philosojiher and a man. On 
le assassination of Ca*sar, C’icero, though at 
rst ini lined to approve the jiart taken by 
irutus and his assoiiatcs, was induced by the 
atural timidity of Ins tem]»er, not streiigtben- 
d or imjiroved by age, ami by the well direct- 
d flatteries of Octavius, to espouse the cause 
f the latter; atw’hose instigation be aft<*i vvai 
ironounced tbone jibilqqiics against Aritboiiy, 
vhicli, w'bile they added to his fame with pos 
erity, w'ere unquestionably the means of 
bortening bis life. In the adjustment of 
he ditferenies betw'oen these two members 
)f the triumvirate, the destruction of Cicero 
A'as made a sine qua non by his incensed and 
mplacable foe, w'bile bis fiiend did not hesi- 
tate to suffer Ins name to be included in tlie 
proscription ; and Po])ilius Lamas, a tribune, 
whose life the orator bad formerly saved by Ins 
eloijuence, scrupled as little to carry tlie bloody 
order into execution. Apprised of his dangei, 
f’lcero set out for tlie coast in Ins litter, but 
Ins loute being betrayed by his Lnourite 
and enfranclnsod slave J’hilologus, be was 
oveiiakeii. lie himself oidered his bear- 
ers to stop, and stretibing out bis neik 
received tlie fatal stroke without muirnur oi 
remonstrance. 1 lis bead and hand being se- 
vered from Ins body, were carried to An iliony, 
by whose orders they were affixed over the 
rostrum, winch had proved so often the scene 
of his former triumphs. 'I'bus, in tin' Okh 
yeai of Ins age, and in the forty -second before 
tlie Chnsuan aera, died ]\1 arcus Tullius 
Cicero, one of the jmuidest names that have 
ever graced tlie page of Instory. llis chaiai - 
ter may easily be collecte I from his actions. 
RJild and benevolent in disposition, with a 
strong natural bras towards virtue and jiatriot- 
ism, the want of a proper fiimness of jiuipose, 
and sufficient strength of mind, betrayed Inm in 
to great inconsistencus ; w Inle Ins greediness of 
fame seduced him into the most intolerable and 
even ludicrous vanity. Of Ins mtellei tual quali- 
ties it is impossible to speak too Ingliiy. For 
fertility of imagination, nice tact, acuteness of 
judgment, and elegance of diction, he was un- 
nvalled in bis day ; and many have considered 
liim so, in the latter respect at least, through 
all succeeding ages, dowm even to our own. 
Some of bis warmest admirers have indeed 
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gone so far as to assert, that as a writer he 
has ever been unequalled, and that there is no 
sentiment w liich he has expressed in common 
with others, the superiority of which is not ma- 
nifestly on his side. Hie great variety of his 
works has usually caused them to be distributed 
into four classes ■ — 1 . His rhetorical treatises, 
the princijial of whiih are his three dia- 
logues : — “ De Oratore,’' “ De Claris Ora- 
tonbus,” and his “ Orator,” addressed 
to Brutus — in these the dryness of pre- 
cept IS enlivened by all the arts of elegant 
writing : 2. his Orations which in num- 
ber amount to fifty-six, and form a treasure not 
only of eloquence but of historical and juridi- 
cal matter : .3. his philosophical works ; the 
principal of which are, “ He ISatura He- 
onim,” on the nature of the Gods ; “ De 
Divinatione et de Falu,” on Divinity and 
Fate ; “ Sommum Scipionis,” Scipio’s Dream, 
a fancy piece, founded on the l^ldtonic doc- 
trines concerning the soul ; “ De Finibus” or 
Moral Fjids ; “ Questiones 'lusculan.!-,” 'I'us- 
ciilan Questions, »o railed from Ins villa of 
that name; “ De Offitiis,” or xMoial Duties; 
“ Questiones Academical” Academical Ques- 
tions ; his dialogues, entitled “ Cato” and 
“ La'lius,” treating of old age and friend- 
ship and his treatise “ De Legibus,” on the 
grounds ofjiirisprudence. All tlie aigumentative 
w’oiks of Ciiero are admirably written , but 
be treats philosophical subjects rather elo- 
quently than jirofoundly, and may be deemed 
more a lultivator than a mahtei of philosophy. 
He was of the mitigated academic sen, wliicli, 
following Canieades, confessed the w eakness 
of the human understanding, but aduutled opi- 
nions founded on jirobabilities , 4. I'he “ Kpis- 
tles,” are not only admirab e specimens 
of the style proper for such comjiositiona, but 
abound w’ltli curious matter, political and 
domestic. The poetry of Cicero, winch has 
been consigned to lasting ridicule, by a line in 
.fuvenal, seems to have been that of the com- 
mon order of versifiers of Ins day, proving 
that no order of genius is universal. 'I’lie be^t 
editions of the w’orks of tins gieat man are 
those ofF!)Izevir, 10 vols. 12mo, Leyden, 1642 ; 
Groiiovius, 11 vols. 12mo, and 2 vols. 4to, 
10‘»2, Amsterdam, Vorburgius, 16 vols. 8 vo, 
and 2 vols. folio, 1724, Amsterdam ; Olivetus, 

9 vols. 4t(>, Pans, 1 7 40 ; Krnestus, 6 vols, 8vo, 
Halle, 177:>— 1777 ; Lallcmande, 14 vols. 
12mo, 17i)8, l*aiis ; and the Oxford edition, in 

10 vols, 4to.GriVvius, l*eaTce,and DaNis, ha\e 

jmbhshed sejv.irate parts of Ins w ritings ; and 
bis F.pistles to his friends have been admirably 
well translated into Ltiglish by jMelinotli. Ihs 
life by Dr. Conyers Middleton is well known. 
Cicero left behind him a son Alaicus, for w'liose 
instruction Ins Offices W’er" coni}»osed ; but 
though not without a degree of ability for mi- 
litary tactics, be appears to have bad no taste 
for literature, but to have lived a profligate, 
and died without honour. — Vlntarch, tabn- 
dm, Brucker. Middldon, _ 

CIO (Tilt) a hero of great fame in Spanish 
Iiistory and romance, wdio flourished in the 
eleventh century’. His real name was Don 
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derigo Dios de Bivar, Ins title of Cid being 
rely the Arabic term for lord. He was 
icated at the court of the kings of ('asule, 
acquired by his valour tlie reputation of 
ig the greatest captain of the age. He 
ed don Sanclio, king of Castile, in his war 
iust his brother Alfonso, king of Leon ; and 
en Siinclio was killed by treason, would not 
)W Alfonso to succeed him until lie had 
emnly purged himself of all concern in the 
rder by an oath. In 1071. he married 
ina Ximcnes Dias, daughter of count Al- 
es of the Asturias, and soon after quitted 
stile, with a band of friends and retainers, 
order to ravage and w’aste Airagon. At 
gth by Ids exj»loit.s lie made himself a sort 
petty sovereign over a tcrntoiy which he 
iquered fiom the Moors ; and on the 
rder of Hiaya, king of Toledo, became 
ster of \’'alentia, wdiich he held until his 
ith in 1009. The Spanish historians, or 
her romance winters, liave mixed up the his- 
y of tlie Cid wdtli a thousand wonderful 
ries, which are all fabulous, not even ex- 
iting his single combat wdth don Gome/, 
1 marriage w'ltli Ids daughter. 'J’lie latter 
le, it net'd not be said, forms the iiiteresting 
►ject of Corneille’s admirable tragedy, 
The Cid,’^ which w'as borrowed from a 
jnisli founded on t]i« same inijuiied 

'enfure. — Nauv, Dirt, JJust, 

!!;!IMAHUK (John) the leviver of painting 
Italy, w’as born at Florence in 1240. IIis 
liriation for the art was very stiong, and 
i favoured by the circumstance of some 
jek artists being invited to Florence to re- 
•e the arts of design. Cimabue w'as placed 
ler their tuition, and soon became superior 
iis instructors. He painted in ficscoand 
:empei, oil colours not yet being discovered , 

1 not only painted historical subjects, but 
1 portraits, which was considered very w'ori- 
ful at that time. He had no idea of the 
nagement of lights and shadows, and was 
orarit of persjiective. He is spoken of by 
ote as having attained tlie gi eatest emi- 
ce duiing Ins time, but w'as afterwards sur- 
ged by bis juipil (Lotto. Jlis w'orks deserve 
liration only in comparison with the other 
ductions of a barbarous age ; though he la- 
red haid to attain the excellence he con - 
red, and hesitated not to destroy any pieces 
ich were defective. He died about lo(X). 
ne of Ills wrorks still exist in the church of 
ita Croce at Florence. — VoAun. Tira- 
‘hi, Pilkington, 

HMAllOSA (Domen ico) an eminent com- 
er of Naples, born 1754. Having learned 
rudiments of music from Aprile, he after- 
ds studied it under Durante at Loretto, 
soon attained to a greater degree of repu- 
3n in the science tlian any of his cotempo- 
ss except Piccini. On the occupation of 
y by the French, Cimarosa manifested so 
ng an attachment to tlie new order of 
gs, that after their secession he fell into 
It disgrace with the Austrian court ; and 
ig tlirowTi into prison, although he was for- 
ite enough to escape the death to which 
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many of his companions were sentenced, yet 
the treatment he underwent during his con> 
fiiiement is siipfiosed to have materially in- 
jured his constitution, and to have accelerated 
his death, wdiicli took place at Venice in 1801. 
His o]>eras, twenty-six in number, are princi- 
])ally comic ; hut though composed for buffo 
singers, never degenerate into vulgaiity or 
buffoonery. Of these pieces the “ Italians in 
Londra,” the “ IMatrimonio per susun*o,’* 
and the “ Matrimonis Segreto,” were the 
most successful, the last especially, being 
received with an apjilause amounting to 
enthusiasm. The modesty of Cimarosa ap- 
pears to have been equal to his merit ; and he 
IS known to have rejected indignantly the flat- 
tery of a jiainter of some eminence, wlio once 
a«;suied him that lie considered him superior 
to Mozart, saying abruptly : “ Pray, sir, what 
would you think of any one who should have 
the impudence to tell you that you w^ere su- 
perior to Raftaelie ?” G retry’s observation 
upon the difference betw-een these two great 
composers was, that whereas ‘ ‘ Mozart places 
the statue m the orchestra and the pedestal on 
the stage, Cimarosa puts the statue on the 
stage and the pedestal in the orchestia. — Biog. 
Diet, of Mils, 

CIMON, a celebrated Athenian general, the 
stm riiibj.tdcs. Ills early caiocr was very 
dissipated and unpromising, but his great qua- 
lities soon after began to display themselves 
about the time of the Persian invasion, and he 
greatly distinguished himself at the battle of 
Salamis. Anstides, who thought favourably 
of Jlis abilities and integrity, at length ini- 
tiated him into public business ; and after 
the exjiulsion of the Persians he w’as made 
admiral of the Atlienian fl(‘et, ading under 
Pausanias the Laced'inmonicin. He soon at' er 
succeeded the latter in his cominpiid of the 
confederates, and signalized himself b\ various 
victories over the T*ersians, both by sea and 
land. He brought back to Athens an immense 
booty, and being greatly enriched, expended 
his fortune in the publit service with extreme 
hl>eralit\. When the JVrsians renew’ed hes- 
tihties b\ an invasion of the ( ’leisonesus, Ci- 
mon W’as sent to reiover it, w’hicli, by another 
naval victory, l»e successfully effected. 'I'he 
party of Pericles, whicli was opposed to him, 
now acquiiing influence, he W’ds accused of 
having been bribed not to follow up liis victo- 
ries in Macedonia, and be w’as banished by the 
ostracism for ten years. He w’as how'ever re- 
called at the end of five, and once more c-on- 
ducted a triuinjihant w^arfare against tlie Per- 
sians. Cimon terminated his honourable ca- 
reer while besieging Citium in Cyprus, leav- 
ing behind him a name, which, from the happy 
union of splendid talents, with the amiable and 
generous qualities of the heart, has ever beeu 
a favoiinte one among the illustrious cliarac- 
ters of Greece. Cimon was the first who es- 
tablished public schools at Athens, as Pytha- 
goras had done in Italy . — Cornelius Nepoi, 
Plutarch, 

CINCINNATUS (Lucius Quinctius) an 
illustrious Roman, flourished in the latter part 
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the third century of the republic. He mestic contests which agitated his country dur 
onged to the patrician family of the Qiunc* ing the latter age of the republic. lie became 
but was so poor as to be obliged to culti- consul after the expulsion of Caius Marius 
e his own small farm. In the year of from Rome ; and enibiacing the cause of that 
me 292 he was created coij..al, during the chief, he drove his rival Svlla from Rome, and 
le of the disputes between the senate and recalled the former from his retreat in Africa, 

■ tribunes of the people. Incensed against In the extensive and cruel proscription wliich 
• plebeians, who iiad banished his son followed the return of Marius he deejily parti- 
so, for some violence he had committed in cipated, shared with him in the c()IlS'li^l ip, 
iporting the senate, he reproached the tri- and after having assumed that office a tlird 
les for their insolence, and the senators for time, he was assassinated at Ancona, by ( ne 
ir cowardice, and prevented any motion for of his officers, as he was preparing for hosnli. 
'I’erentian law in favour of the people, ties with Sylla. His death took ])lace 84 RC. 
the senators wishing to have him for con- Paterculus, the histoiian, sajs Cmna “vias 
the following year, he refused their offer as one, who having attempted what no good man 
mg contrary to their own resolution of con- would have dared, performed what none but a 
uing magistracies to the same persons. He very brave man could have effected ; and if he 
ired to his fann, but on the consul Minu- was inconsiderate in counsel, wms a gieat man 
LS and his aimy being closely invested by m action.'* — Plutarch, Rollings Roman Ilist, 
e Ab^qui, he was created dictator 3 and when CINMAMUS (John) a Greek historian, 
lited upon by the deputies of the senate, who wrote the lives of two emperors of the 
IS found ploughing one of his fields. He Comneni family. John and Manuel, to the latter 
IS immediately saluted as dictator, and ac- of wdiom he was notary. 'I'lie period cm- 
m]>anipd the deputies back lo Rome j wliere, bi-aced by Ins history is from the year 1118 to 
B next day, he made a levy of all citizens 1176. He is considered an elegant, though 
pable of beanng arms, and jjrocteding m occasionally an obscure author, and in the 
.ttle array to Algidum caused an eritiendi- opinion of ADatius imitates Procopius, while 
ent to be throw'll up before the enemy’s camp, \ ossius on the other hand considers Xeno- 
id then apjinsed the consular aimy of then piion to have been Ins moilel. 'J'oliiiis {Tint- 
rival. The .I'Ajui, sunounded by two hos- ed the first edition of Ins woiks at L’tietht, 
e bodies, were oldiged to submit to a treaty, with a Latin translation a. id a commentary in 
f w'hich giving n{> their principal ofliceis, 4to, 1652, which l>u Cange reprinted, with 
■ms, Stc they w'erc passed under the yoke, additional notes aim observation^*, at Pans in 
id iidiiomimously dismissed. Aftei reprov- 1670, folio. I'lie time of Cinnamus’s birth 
ig the consul, Ciucinnutus returned triumph- and decease is equally uncortam, but he ap- 
iiily to Rome, and was received as saviour of fiea^s to have been alive as late as 1183. — 
le state. He retained his authority only a Cuie, Ihtpin. 

;w days, until the chief witness against his CIPRIANI (Giovanni R\tista) an emi- 
on Civso, w’as convicted of perjury, w’hen the nent painter, w'as born at Pistoia in 'ruscany 
itter being recalled, be abdicated the supreme in 1727. He received bis first instructions 
ignity. It is said of him by Florus, “ that from an English artist lesiding at Florence, 
e returned to his oxen, a tnuinphant husband- under the name of Gabbiani, He went to 
lan, having finished a w'ar in fifteen days, as Rome in 1750, and after remaining tliere two 
r he had been in haste to return to his inter- or three years, came to England with Sii ^Vm. 
upted labours.” On the discovery of the Chambers and Mr Wilton ; and with the latter, 
onspiracy of Sp. Moelius, for the overthrow' w'hen the duke of Rii hmond opened liis gal- 
if the constitution, he was again created die- lery as a school of aits, wa> ajqioiiited visitor, 
ator, though very much against his w'lll, be- He w'asone of the niemliers of the Royal Aca- 
ng then upw'ardsof eighty. He succeeded in demy at its foundation in 1769; and on making 
mtting down this coiis{nrator, and having the design f ir the diploma, received the pre- 
Tanqiiilli/ed the people by distributing among sent of a silver cup. The chief of his large 
them, at a low price, the vast magazines of paintings are at Houghton, but he has left a 
L-orn found in Ma'Iius’s liouse, once more re- great number of draw ings which are very 
tireil. — Floi us. Viiiv. IIiKt. highly estimated. “ The fertility of his inven- 

ClNKLLl (Giovanni) a Florentine physi- tion,” says Mr Fu'^eli, “the giaces of his 
cian, born in 1625. He was a man of much com|>ositioii, and the seductive elegance of his 
general learning, and {mbiished a ivork enti- forms, were only surpassed by tlie {irobity of 
tied “ Bibliotliiea A olantc,” w'hici met w'lth his character, the simplicity of his manners, 
great success, and was rcqirinted in 1734 at and the benevolence ot his heart.” Many eii- 
Venice, in four 4to vols, Piiiteiiiig into a pro- gravings from his designs were executed bj 
fessional controversy with his contemporaiy Rartolozzi. He died at Che’sea in 1785. — 
Monigiia; his opponent had interest enough Pilkington. 

W'lth the grand duke, his master, to deprive CIRILLO (Dominic) a learned Neapolitan 
his rival for a while of his liberty. He was botanist, born in 1730. and ediuated bj his 
however at length released, w'hen he quitted uncle Nicolas, president of the academy, and 
his native city for ever, and died at Eoretto in a physician of eminence, for the medical pro” 
1706 — Nouv. Diet. Hist, fession. In 1760 he obtained the botanical 

CINNA (Lucius Cornelius) a Roman professorship in the university of his native 
vtatesman, memorable for his share in the do city ; and the } eai following published eu 
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Production to his favourite science. Attend- 
^ lady Walpole to London, he mixed much 
th the English literati of the day, and espe- 
illy cultivated the acquaintance of Dr W. 
uuter, from whose instruc tions he derived 
uch information. On his return to Naples 
1780, he followed up his former pursuits 
itli great ardour, and published a work en- 
ded ** Nosologiie mcihodica' Jiudimonta,’* 
hich he followed uj) bj a treatise on the es- 
•ntial characteristics of certiun j)ldnts, 1784 ; 

** Flora Neapolitiiiia,” t71ki ; and “ Cy- 
reus Papyrus,” jninted at Parma in 17o6. 
leing naturally of an aident temperament, he 
ntered with much warmth into tlio politics of 
le time, attaching himself .strongly to the re- 
olutionary party, and was in office during 
le occupation of Najiles hy the French, a cir- 
umstance which cost him his life on the re- 
toration of the old government, by whose or- 
ers he was tried for treason, and executed iii 
799, — Nonv. Did, Hist. 

CLAlllFAlT (Count dc) a Vallon officer, 
.eld-marshal in tlie Austrian army, and knight 
•f the golden fleece. After having served wnth 
istinction in the war witli Turkey, he was 
mployed in against the revolutionary 

j'mies of France. In A ugust that year lie 
assisted in the taking of Longevy, and entered 
Stenay in the heginning of September : he then 
oinmanded a body of troops in Chamjiagne ; 
nd at length, retiring into the Netherlands, 
3st, on the 6th of November, the famous battle 
»f .Temappe, no less hoiiouralile to the van- 
[uished than the victor. Ills sub.sequent re- 
reat towards the llhine witli a hdiidful of 
roops, clo.scly followed by the enemy, added 
nuch to liis military reputation. In 1793 the 
pnnee of Coburg took the chief command of 
the Austrian army, but Cairfait continued to 
direct its operations, lie gained advantages 
over the French at Aldenhoven, and at Ner- 
wiiide, where he commanded the left wing of 
the army which was alone victorious ; and he 
aKso acquired fresh laureks at Quievrain, at 
Fainars, at the cajiture of Quesuoi, and on 
other occasions. At the commencement of 
the campaign of 1794 he continued to com- 
mand a corps ; and being opposed to I’lche- 
gni in West Flanders, it was only after seven 
successive well-contested combats that he was 
obliged to give way to tlie superior force of 
the French. The nextyeai he commanded at 
Mayence, and gave new proofs of his ta- 
lents in attacking an entrenched camp of the 
enemy, and raising the blockade of that 
place. At this period he w’as made field 

marshal, and commander of all the troops 
on the llhine, as well as of the army of the 
empire. On his visiting Vienna in January 
1796, he was received with distinguished ho- 
nour by the emperor, and public rejoicings 
took place on the occasion. Notwithstanding 
the homage thus paid to his talents, Clairfait 
did not choose to resume his military com- 
mand, being disgusted with the obstacles op- 
posed to Ins plans of operation. He remained 
at Vienna as member of the Aulic council ; 
anil died tliere in 1798. His professional cha» 
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jracter was that of a zealous disciplinarian, 

' notwithstanding which, he was much beloved 
by his soldiers ; and though a foreigner, he 
commanded the resf>ect and esteem of the 
officers who served under him. Military cri- 
tics have considered him as the most skilful of 
the generals opposed to the French in the re- 
volutionary wars of the last century. — Diet, 
des //. M. dll IR/ne. Siecle, 

CLAIRAITLT (Alkxis CrArmO an emi- 
nent mathematician and natural philosopher 
of the last century. He was a native of Pa- 
ris ; and even in his childhood he displayed a 
remarkable taste for study. In bis eleventh 
year he is saiil to have produced a geometii- 
cal memoir, which obtained the aiqirobution 
of the Academy of Sciences ; and he was clio- 
sen an associate of that learned body at the 
age of eighteen. In 1736 he w’ent wulh Maii- 
pertuis on a voyage to Tornoa in Lapland, to 
measure a degiee of the meridian, in order 
to determine the figure of the earth; wliich 
task these academic ians satisfactorily executed, 
and tlieieby verified the conjecture of Newton, 
tliat the earth was an oblate spheroid or globe, 
flattened at the poles. Clairault closed a life 
devoted to science in 176.). J’lie following 
are his principal works — “ llerherches siir les 
Courbes ii double Courburc “ i'heorie du 
Mouvemont des Cometes ** Tlicorie dc la 
Figure de la'I’erre “ Tables de la Lime 
** Theoric de la Lune “ Filemens de Cieo- 
metrie ** Elemens d’Algebra.” Some of 
these treatises liave been reprinted since the 
death of the anchor ; and of the IClernents of 
Algebra, an improved edition by (ianiier, was 
published at Pans in 1801, 2 vols. 8vo. — 
Ilultons Mat, Diet, Jiio^. Vnir, 

CLAIRON (Clara Josipiiinl Hivpoi ii a 
Leg ms dk la I’udl) a celebrated French ac- 
tress. She evinced, when very young, a pre- 
dilection for the stage, and adopting tlie thea- 
trical jirofession, soon became the first tragic 
performer of her a‘je and country. Garrick, 
wdien he visited Pans, became acquainted with 
her, and afterwards testified the highest ad 
miration of her talents. She long remained 
without a rival ; and having retired from tlie 
stage, died at an advanced age in 180.‘). Sl.e 
published Mc*mohes et lU*fle\ions sur la 
Declamation Theatrale.*’ — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

CLARE (Martin) a writer on hydraulics, 
who was master of a grammar-school, and 
lived in the early part of the last centuiy. 
His “ Treatise on the Motion of Fluids, natu- 
ral and artificial, and particulaily that of Air 
and Water,” 1735, 8vo, is much esteemed, 
and has been repeatedly ]>nnted. An en- 
larged edition of this work was published m 
1802. — Orifr, Com, 

CLARK (John) an industrious critic and 
classical commentator, who published many 
useful works on education. He was the mas- 
ter of a grammar-school at Hull in Y orkshire, 
where he died in May 1731. Among his pub- 
lications arc* — ” An Essay on the Education 
of Youth in Grammar Schools “ An Essay 
on Study,” to which is subjoined an arranged 
catalogue of books ; ** The Foundation of 
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lorality considered On Moral Religion ;** 

An Examination of Middleton's Answer to 
Jhristianity as old as the Creation “ An 
ntroduction to making Latin and editions 
f several Latin authors with English Transla- 
Lons. — Gent, Mtifr, 

CLARKE (A LURED, DD.) dean of Exe- 
er, born in 1696. He received the rudi- 
nents of his education at St Paurs school, and 
ifterwaids obtained a fellowship at Corpus 
l^hristi college, Cambridge ; in which uuiver- 
‘ity he took the degree of doctor in divinity 
T" 1728, on. the occasion of George ll's visit, 
>eing a chaplain and deputy clerk of the closet 
.o that monarch. In 1740 he was raised to 
.he deanery of lixeter, but retained his prefer- 
ment scarcely two years, dying m 17 12. The 
iiospitals and other chantaole foundations, 
Iwth in Exeter and Winchester, were much 
indebted to his munificence. With the cxcep- 
ti'”.! of four sermons, an Essay on the Cha- 
racter of Caroline, Queen to George 11,’* is 
the only work of his, extant. — Chahners's Bwg, 
Diet, 

CLARKE (Edward Daniel, LLD.) a 
celebrated traveller of our own tunes, profes- 
sor of mineralogy at Cambridge, which uni- 
versity he enriched with the fruits of his re- 
searches in foreign countries. He was the 
second son of the Rev. Edward (Jlarke, au- 
thor of ** Letters on tlie Spanish Nation,’* 
and various minor w’oiks, and was boin in 
1767. He received his education at Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which society he became 
a fellow, having taken the degree of AM, in 
1794. Soon after he accomjianied lord Ber- 
wick to Italy, and in 1799 set out with his 
friend Mr Chijijis, on an extensive and labon- 
cus tour through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, 
Finland, Russia, 'fartaiy, Circassia, Asia Mi- 
nor, Syria, Palestine, Greece, and Turkey ; 
returning in 1802 thiough Germany and 
France. On lus return he obtained from the 
university to which he bidonged, the honorary 
degree of LLD, as a distinguished mark of 
their ajiprobation, and in consideration of the 
services rendered to their public libraries and 
institutions by his liberal contiibutions, among 
wbuh the greatest perhaps in value is the 
celebrated manuscript of Plato’s works, with 
nearly one hundred others, and a colossal sta- 
tue of the I'Jeusiniaii Ceres. To him also 
the British nation is indebted for the acquisi- 
tion of tlie famous sarcophagus of Alexander 
the Great, which he discovered in the posses- 
sion of the French troops in Egypt, and w’as 
the means of its being surrendered to the Eng 
lish army. In 1806 he commenced a course 
of lectures on nuneralogy, in wdiich science 
he had brought a splendid collection of speci- 
mens to Europe ; and m 1808 a juofessorship 
being founded purposely for the encouiage- 
jnent of that branch of knowledge, he was | 
elevated to the chair. A valuable collection 
of pJttils and medals proved also at once the 
correctness of his taste and the extent of bis 
industry ; while a curious model of mount 
\fesuvius, constructed by him, w ith the assist- 
ance of an Italian artist, from the materials of 
Bion. Din— No. XXXII. 
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tlie mountain it represents, attests his great in- 
genuity. This piece of art is now in the posses- 
sion of lord Berwick. Dr. Clarke published 
“Testimony of different Authors respecting 
the colossal Statue of Ceres, placed in the 
Vestibule of the Public Library at Cambridge, 
with an Account of its removal from Eleusis,’* 
8vo, 1801-1803 ; “The Tomb of Alexander, 
a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought 
from Alexandria, and now in the llptisli Mu- 
seum,** 4to, 1805 ; “ A Methodical Distribution 
of the Mineral Kingdom,** folio, 1807 , *' A 
Letter to the Gentlemen of the Butish Mu- 
seum,** 4to, 1807 ; “A Description of the 
Greek Marbles brought from the Shores of the 
Euxine, Archipelago, and Mediterranean, and 
deposited in the Vestibule of the University 
Library, Cambridge,” 8vo, 1809; “ I ravels 
in various Countnes of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; part I, containing Russia, 'I’artary, 
and Turkey,*’ 4to, 1810 ; “ Part TI, contain- 
ing Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
Section 1st,’* 4to, 1812; “Section 2d,*’ 1814; 
and a “ Letter to Herbert Marsli, DD. in 
reply to Obseivations in his Pamjihlet on the 
British and Foreign Bible Society,” 8vo, 
18’ t. l^r. Clarke died in Pall Mall, March 
9 1821, and was buried on the 18th with 
public honours in the chapel of Jesus college, 

I Cambridge. — Ann, Bioff, Cent, Mag, 

CLARKE (Hlnrv) an eminent professor 
of »*athematic6, and native oi Salford, near 
Manchester. He w as bred a land surveyor, 
but on the formation of the Manchester Phi- 
losophical Society, accepted the situation of 
lecturer in natural and experimental philoso- 
phy and the mathematics. In 1802 he re- 
moved to the Military college then situated at 
Marlow' in l^uckinghamshiie, on obtuining the 
mathematical piofessorsbi]) in that establish- 
ment, graduating about the same period as 
LLD. Ill the uiiiveisity of Edinburgh. He 
published several valuable treatises, among 
others, “ An Essay ou the Usefulness of Ma- 
thematical Learning a dissertation “ On 
Peispective,” 8vo ; another on “ Circulating 
Numbers,” 8vo ; and a tliird, “On Steno- 
graphy ;*’ “ I’abula* Linguarum, or Grammars 
of most of the Modem European Languages;*' 
“ The Seaman’s Desnlerala, or Rules for find- 
ing the Longitude at Sea an “ Introduction 
to Geography,” 12mc ; “ Virgil Revindicated,” 
in answ'er to bisliop Horsley, 4to “ Rules 
for Clearing the Lunar Distances from a Star 
or Uie Sun and a translation from the Latin, 
entitled “ The Suu.matim of Series,” 4to. Dr 
Clarke died April 30, 1818, at Islington. — 
Monihlif Mag, 1818. 

CLARKE (JtKEMiAii, Mus. Doct.) an 
English musician of celebrity, the pujiil and 
friend of Blow, who resigned in his favour the 
situation of almoner of St Paul’s in 1693, of 
which cathedral Clarke was afterwards ap- 
pointed organist. In 1700 he, as well as his 
master, obtained the situation of gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal, and m 1704 they became 
joint organists to the king. Dr. Clark s com- 
positions, though few in number, are reinaika- 
ble for their melody and pathos. 'I he most 
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celebrated of them are his — “ Praise the Lord, 
O Jerusalem,*’ and '‘I will love thee,” an- 
thems ; and the ballad air, “The bonny Gray- 
eyed Morn,” originally written for Diirfey’s 
comedy of the “Fond Husband,” but better 
known as that of “ ’Tis Woman that seduces 
all Mankind,” introduced in Gay’s “ Beggar s 
Opera.” A singular story is told of the man- 
ner of his death. Entertaining a passion 
equally violent and hopeless for a lady of high 
tank, he resolved to destroy himself ; and rid- 
ing into the country, gave his horse to a ser- 
vant to hold while he proceeded to the comer 
of a field, in which w'as a pond surrounded by 
trees, when he debated for some time whether 
he should hang or drown. Not being able to de- 
cide, he took out a jnece of silver and threw 
it into the air, resolving to be guided by the 
chance of the cast , w’hen, as if on purpose to 
discourage his design, the shilling fell upon 
its edge, and stuck u}»nght in the clay. Al- 
though diverleil by this circumstance liom Ins 
intention at the moment, he Aid not abandon 
it, but a few days afterwards shot himself 
through the head wdtli a pistol in Ins own 
lodgings, November 5, 1707. — Biog. Diet, of 
Mus. 

CLARKE (Samufl) an ingenious compiler, 
W'as the son of the vicar of Woolston, in War- 
wickshire, where he was bom in 1599. He 
entered into orders, and w’as presented to the 
Jiving of Alcester by lord Brooke. After re- 
maining there nine years he came to Lon 
don, and w’as minister of St Bennct Fink, 
until the Restoration. He died in 168‘2. He 
published — “ The Mai row of Ecclesiastical 
History,” 4to. ; “ The IMaiTow' of Divinity,” 
fol. ; “ A Mirror or Looking-glass for Saints 
and Sinners “ The Lives of sundry emi- 
nent Persons in this latter Age and “ A ! 
General Martynjlogy.” — Calamy, | 

CLARKE (S^ MCI l) a learned divine, was 
a native of Brackley in Northamptonshire, 
where he was bom in 1 6^3. He studied at 
Merton college, Oxford, wdiere he look his 
master’s degree in 1648 ; and in 1650 took a 
school at Islington, where he became engaged 
in Walton’s Polyglott. On returning to the uni- 
versity in 1658, he became supeiior beadle at 
law, and arcbitypographiciis. ilis w’oiks are — 
1. “ Septimum Bibhorum Polyglottum volu- 
men cum versionibus Antiquissmiis, non Chal- 
daica tantum, sed Synacis, iEthio])icis, Cop- 
ticis, Arabicis, Persicis contextum,” in MS, ; 
S, “ Variai Lectiones et Observationes in Chal- 
daicum Paraphrasia 3. “ Scientia Metiica 
et Rythmica ; seu Tractatus de Prosodia Ara- 
bicaex Authoribus Probatissimus Eruta;” the 
translation of a piece from Hebrew into Latin, 
entitled “ Masseretli Beracoth,” is also attri- 
buted to him. He died in 1669. — Wood, 

CLARKE (Samuel, DD.) a celebrated di- 
vine and philosopher of the sixteenth century, 
was bom at Norwich in the year 167.5, of 
which city his father was an alderman. He 
received his early education in the free-school 
of his native city, whence he was removed to 
Caius college, Cambridge. Whilst at the uni- 
versity he diligently cultivated a knowledge of 
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the Scriptures in the original languages, and 
before the age of tw'enty-one, had largely con- 
tributed to diffuse the Newtonian system. Of 
opinion that the vehicle of an established work 
like that of Rohault, would be most conve- 
nient for tlie giadual introduction of true phi- 
losophy, he translated that author’s physics 
for the use of young students, whom he 
tliereby familiarized with the language and 
reasonings of Newton, On entering into or- 
ders he became chaplain to Moore, bishop of 
Norwich ; and first became an author in his 
owm profession in 1699, when he published 
“ J'liree practical Essays upon Baptism, Confir- 
mation, and Repentance.” 'I'his work, said to 
he the most devout of all his compositions, 
W'as followed by “ Reflections on a book 
called * Amyntor,’ by Toland ;” relating to the 
authenticity of writings not received into tlie 
canon of Scripture. In 1701 lie published liis 
I “ Paraphrase on the Four Gospels,” and about 
tlie same time received tw'o small livirgs in 
and near Norwich. In 1704 he w’as appointed 
to preach the sermon at Boyle's letture, w'hen 
he chose for his subject the “ Being and At- 
tributes of God,” and gave so much satisfac- 
tion that he was appointed to tlie same oflice 
next year, when Ins subject was the “ Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion.” 
'I hese sermons, in number sixteen, exceed- 
ingly raised the author’s reputation as a close 
and acute reasoner, although his argument 
« prion, for the existence of a God, w’as by 
Pope and others, deemed too subtle and me- 
taphysical. He however employed it only in 
opposition to Hobbes, Spinoza, and similar 
reasoners, who could be no other w'ay op- 
posed. In 1706 he published “ A Letter to 
Mr Dodwcll, on llie Immortality of the Soul 
and during the same year gave an elegant La- 
tin version of sir Isaac New'ton’s Oj»tics, for 
w'hich that great man presented liim with 
.500/. His friend, bisliop Moore, now intro- 
duced him to queen Anne, W’ho ajqiointed him 
her cliaplain, and presented him w ith the rec- 
tory of St James’s, Westminster, the iiigliest 
preferment he ever obtained. On this occa- 
sion he took his df'gree as 1)D. In 1712 he 
appeared as a philologist, by editing a tine 
edition of Caesar’s Commentaries, which he 
dedicated to the great duke of Marlborough ; 
and in the same year published a w'Oik W'liich 
involved him m endless controversy, entitled 
“ The Scripture doctrine of the 'i’niiity.” In 
this production that mysterious tenet is, on 
critical principles, examined as deducible from 
the woids of Scripture, to the production of a 
result so different from the opinion of the 
church of England, that it became a subject 
of complaint in tlie low'er house of Convoca- 
tion, Several controversial pieces w’eievvnt- 
ten on this occasion, the chief champion of 
orthodoxy being Dr Waterland. In 171.5 and 
1716, a disputation was carried on hetw-een 
Dr Clarke and the celebrated ]..eibnitz, con- 
cerning the princi])Jes of natural philosophy 
and religion ; the papers of w'hich were col- 
lected and addressed to the princess of Wales, 
afterwards queen Caroline. In 1717, he job’ 
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fished " Remarks upon Collins s Enquiry con- I Saxon, and ETiglish Coins,” 4to. The foun- 
ceming Human Liberty,” and soon after gave datioii the latter work was the discovery of 
much offence by altering the doxology of the the old Saxon pound by Martin Folkes, but 
singing Psalms at St James’s ; on which oc- it took a wide range, ;md comprehended many 
casion the bishop of London sent a circular to impon ant topics, historical and political. He 
the clergy forbidding the use of them, ^bout was also author of some ingenious poems.— ' 
this time he received the mastership of the The rev. Euwaro Clarki , ason of the above, 
Wigston flospital in Leicester. In 1724 he resided for some time in Spain as clia]dam to 
published a volume consisting of seventeen the embassy, and on his return published 
sermons ; and on the deatli of sir Isaac Newton ** I etters concerning the Spanish Nation,” 
in 1727, was offered the place of muster of the 4to, wliith were very favourably received, 
mint. This office he declined accepting as lit was * l>>o father of the late celebiated tra- 
inconsistent with his profession, preferment vel’er, Edward Daniel Clarke, and of the rev, 
in wdiich liad however, now become hopeless. ' James Stanier Clarke, author of the Life of 
In 1728 he wrote a letter to Mr Hoadley, j Lord Nelson. — Ihog. Brit. 

** On the Proportion of Velocity and Force in CLAPDK (Lorraim-) properly CrAODK 
Bodies in motion;” and tbc next year ap- Gei.le, deemed an unrivalled jiainter of l.nid- 
peared the first twelve books of Homer’s Iliad, ' scape. He was born in 1600, of ohscuic pa- 
with a Latin version ; the remaining books of j rents, in the diocese of Toul near Lorraine ; 
which were imblisliecl by his son in 1732. Dr | and when very young was placed in the ser- 
Clarke’s reputation as a classical scholar is ' vice of a pastry-cook, whom, after the dearlj of 
chiefly founded on this performance, which is , Ins parents, lit' deserted and repaired to Fri- 
lield in higli esteem. He had all Ins life cn- i burgh, whc*ie lie had a brother, an engraver m 
joyed sound health, but on Sunday, May 1 i, j wood. Fiom the latter he received some in- 
1729, W’hen going to preach helore the judges < struct ion» in drawing, after uhn.h he accompa- 
at Serjeants’ Inn, he was seized with a pleu- 1 nied a relation, a lace-maker, to Home, J.eft 
ritic comjdaint, which carried liim off after a , m that capital without sujijiort, he sought cm- 
fpw^ days’ illness in Ins fifty -fourth year. He ‘ ploynient in the lowest cajuuity under the 
left in JMS, prepaied for the jircss, “ An E\- | painter Ta‘*si, funn v horn lie imbibed the lead- 
position of the (Catechism,” which w’as pub* ing principles of his art. He then pa'-sed two 
lislied by his brother, with ten posthumous }ears with Cjoffredi Walr at Na})les, after 
volumes of sermons. The private character of wdnch he returned to Home, and gradually hc- 
Dr Clarke was extremely amiable, being up- coming celebrated, obtained extensive employ- 
right, mild, and uTuiflecked. His intcllectiiul j ment. Wcninc'd w itli a sedeutaiy life, he made 
claim was founded on a strong cultivation of i the tour of Italy and Germany in his way to 
tlie reasoning faculty without passion or enthu- his native province, and romamed a year at 
eiasm. He closely nrsued liis oliject with Nanc*y, assisting a relation who painted for the 
methodical accuracy and logical ac uteness, I duke of Lorraine. Tiied of this employment ne 
aided by a memory strongly retentive, and ^ again repaiied to Rome, and being then ot the 
indefatigable attention. By his wife, Cathe- age of tliiity only, was regarded as a con -.um- 
rine Lockwood, he had seven childien, tw’o mate master of his art. He industriously sup- 
of whom died before him. lixs widow en- plied the demands on his pencil, wdiich 
joyed a pension of a hundred guineas a year w’ere extremely numerous, although his wmrks 
from queen (’aroline. — .Ioiin Clxukf, an Kiig- now bore a very high pnee ; and as liis repu- 
lish divine, brothci of Dr Clarke, w^as hied tation caused otbei ]>ainters to copy liis style 
a w»eaver, but moved by the examjxlc of the and steal bis thouglits, he adopted the excel- 
latter, he studied at Cambridge, and taking lent method of making drawings in a book of 
orders obtained ibe degree of DD. By the all the ]>utuies he painted, which book, enti- 
intercst of his brother lie became chajdaiii in tied “ Libro di Verita,” is in the posses- 
ordinary to the king, and finally dean of S,ihs- sion of the duke of Devonslnrc. This 
bury. He published sermons on the “Origin great painter was a man of great sim- 
of Evil,” and translated “ Bcdiauk’s Physics,” ]duity and regularity of manners. Ha 
and “ Grotius de \’eritate.” He died in lived in a slate of celibacy, much tormented 
17 gc). — lira. Chalmers^ and Aikiui by the gout, which did not how^ever prevent 
G. Blog. him reaching his eighty-second year, dying at 

CLARKE (WnLi\M) a divine and anti- Rome in lo82. The real master of Claude 
quary, W'as bom at Haghmon Abbey m Slirop- w’as nature, which he studied in all its variety, 
shire, in 1696. Ilew’as educated at the fiee- ficcjuenlly continuing in the fields from dawn 
school of Shrew'sbury, wdience he w^as removed until sunset, marking every play of Iiglit in the 
to St John's college, Cambridge. In 1721 he sky, studying the character of each period of 
was promoted to the living of Buxted iii Sus- the day, anil storing a faithful memory witli 

sex, and in 1738 W’as made prebend of Chi- every authentic feature of niral .‘Scenery. Fiom 

Chester. In 1770 he w’as promoted to the a deficiency in early instruction he never ex- 
chancellorship of his diocese, hut enjoyed this celled in the human form, in consequence of 
dignity but a short time, dying in 1771. He which he employed other artists to supply 
wrote a ])reface to liis fathcr-iii-law'. Dr Wot- figures to his pieces. I lis owm pecuiliar ex- 
ton’s “ Leges Walliaj Eeclcsiasticae,” 1730; cellencies, are the warmth and lustre of lus 
“ A Discourse on the Commerce ol; the Ro- lights, the fine keeping of his distances, the 
mans;” “ 'I'lic Connexion of the Roman, delicacy and variety of his tints, and the sweet- 
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ness and , harmony diffused over the whole. 
His works are numerous, and are found in all 
the principal cabinets and collections. Se- 
Teial of them have been engraved by different 
masters. — D*ArsenviUe Vies de Peuit, Atkin s 
G. Diet, 

CLAUDE (John) one of the most eminent 
of the French protestant divines, was born at 
La Sauvetat, where his father was minister. 
He was educated by the latter with great caie, 
and sent to finish his studies at Montauban. 
After being admitted to the ministry, lie be- 
came minister at Nismes, which possessed an 
academy for the protestanis, where he gave 
private lectures on divinity, which gained him 
great reputation. In consequence of the op- 
position which he made to a projected reunion 
of the protestants with the chuicli of Rome, 
he was interdicted from exercising his minis- 
terial functions in Languedoc, and repaired to 
l*ari8 in order to get this interdiction removed. 
While in that cajiital he composed a' brief an- 
swer to a work of the Port- Royalists on the 
Eucharist, which proved the origin of a famous 
controversy, in winch Claude showed his ta- 
lents for disputation to gicat advantage. Un- 
able to obtain any remission from the court, 
he was chosen minister at Moutauban ; where, 
after four years* residence, he was again si- 
lenced, on which he accepted an invitation 
from the church of Charenton. In 1678 he 
held a private disputation with the celebrated 
Bossuet, in which, as usual, both parties 
claimed the victory. At the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz he was ordered to quit the 
kingdom in twenty-four hours, although Uie 
other miuisters were allowed liUeen days, a 
distinction in no way honourable to the 
magnanimity of the Catholic «.lergy, to 
whom he had proved so effective an 
opponent. He retired to Holland where 
he received a considerable pension from the 
prince of Orange, which he enjoyed but a short 
time, being earned off by a sudden illness m 
January 1687. He was allowed, even by his 
antagonists, to possess great powers as a 
controversialist. His style was strong, vi- 
gorous, and correct ; and to sound learning 
and keen wit, he joined solid judgment and a 
ready elocution : his morals also were irre- 
proachable, and his integrity untainted. He 
left a son, who became minister at the Jiague, 
and who published his father’s posthumous 
works, in 3 vols.lSmo, 1688. — Bayle, Moten. 

CLAUDIANUS (Claudius) a Latin poet 
in the declining age of Roman literature. 
Both his country and his religion have been 
made the subjects of controversy. Spam, 
Gaul, and Italy, have respectively been 
supposed to have given birth to Claudian but 
it is most probable that he was an Egyptian. 
His writings afford no traces of Christianity, 
and therefore though patroiU45ed by the em- 
peror Honorius and his minister Stilicbo, it 
may be concluded, that like other courtiers he 
was a Pagan. He was an imitator oi Vir^iJ. 
and in the polished elegance of his style, he 
approaches more nearly to his great model 
thsm uiv of his nredecessors ; but the subjects 
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of his larger poems, which are chiefly court 
panegyrics, detract much from their value. 
“ The Old Man of Verona,” and others of 
his smaller pieces are eminently beautiful. 
Claudian flourished AD, 397. The best edi- 
tions of his works are, that in usum Delphini, 
Paris, 1677, 4to ; Gesner’s, Leipsic, 1739, 2 
vols. 8vo ; and tlie variorum edition of Am- 
sterdam, 1760, 4to. — Piwsius de Poet. Lat 
Elton's Spec, of Classic PoHs. 

CLAVELL (John) a poetical highway- 
man in the reign of Charles J. He belonged 
to a gang of robbers, and together with some 
of his associates he was taken prisoner, tried, 
and condemned to lose his life ; but he found 
means to obtain a reprieve, and was probably 
pardoned on condition of giving such informa- 
tion as might lead to the discovery of other 
offenders. He subseipiently composed a work 
inverse, with the following title: “ The Re- 
cantation of an ill-led Life, or a Discoverie of 
the Highway Law ; with vehement Dissua- 
sions to all (in that kind) Offenders; as also 
many cautelous Admonitions and full Instruc- 
tions how to know, shuniie, and apprehend a 
Thiefe,” with a portrait of the author. This 
curious poem was first published in 1628, and 
reprinted in 1634. Botli editions may be 
reckoned among books which are valuable for 
their scarcity. Clavell’s work is stated to 
have been approved by the king, and published 
by hib express command. — Oniriiial, 
CLAVIERE (Stephln) a hnancier and 
statesman, who was a native of Geneva. He 
exercised the profession of a banker in that 
city, whence he was expelled for attempting 
to excite political commotions. lie went to 
France, and in 1787 published, in conjunction 
wdtii Brissot, a treatise “ De la France et des 
Etats Unis,” designed to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the American Revolution to the 
kingdom of France, and the advantages which 
both nations might derive from a commer- 
cial intercourse. On the commencement of 
the Revolution he attached himself to the Ja- 
cobin party, became a noted member of the 
society of the friends of the blacks Amis 
des Koirs), and wrote on the subject of finance. 
He assisted Bnssot in revolutionizing the co- 
lonies, and in March, 1792, he w'as made 
minister of the puhiic contribiitiuns. He was 
disimssed from tins office in the month of 
June, but after the dethronement of the king 
he was restored to tlie exercise of his func- 
tions, and became a member of the provisional 
executive council, consisting of six persons, in 
whom was vested the enure management of 
public affairs. Belonging to the faction of the 
Girondists, he was involved in their fall ; and 
being arrested and sent to the revolutionary 
tnbuiiHl, he prevented a public execution by 
putting an end to his own life in prison, De- 
cember 8th, 179J, at the age of fifty -eight. 
Mercier, in his f^ouveau PariSt says, that Cla- 
viere killed himself to jirevent the confiscation 
of ins estate, uhich whs tlms preserved to bis 
family. — Dirt, des H. M, du 18we. Sitcle, 
CLAVIGEIIO (Fhancesio Savurio) a 
Spanish historian, who was a native of Vera 
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Cruz in Mexico. He was educated as an ec- 
clesiutic, and resided nearly forty years in the 
provinces of New Spain, where he acquired 
the languages of the Mexicans and other indi- 
genous nations, collected many of their tradi- 
tions, and studied their historical paintings and 
other monuments of antiquity. The first of , 
his researches was a “ History of Mexico,” 
wntten in Italian, of which an English trans- 
lation in ^ vols. 4to, was published in 1787. 
This is a most compiehensive work, airording 
a great deal of information relative to the na- 
tural and civil history, antiquities, and religion 
of Mexico ; but it displays more industry than 
judgment on tlie part of the author ^ — Monthly 
lieinew. 

CLAVIUS (Christopher) an eminent ma- 
thematician of the 16th century. He was a 
native of Hamberg in Germany, and became a 
member of the order of .lesuits. He distin- 
guished himself chiefly by the correction of tlie 
calendar, which he undertook by the command 
of pope Gregory XI 11, and he defended his 
labours against the animadversions of the elder 
Scaliger and others. He also published an 
edition of Euclid, with annotations and other 
mathematical works. His death took place at 
Rome in 161 at the age of seventy-five. — 
Martin*s Philos. Hutton*s Mat. Diet. 

CLAYTON (Uobert) an Insh prelate, was 
the son of Hr Claston, dean of Kildare, and 
was bom in Dublin in 1693. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster school, and Trinity 
college, Dublin ; and in 1729 obtained his 
doctor's degree. Becoming acquainted with 
Dr Clarke, he wras recommended by that emi- 
nent divine to queen Caroline, which good of- 
fice being backed by lady Sundon, who w’as 
related to him by marriage, he w'as succes- 
sively appointed to the sees of Killala, Cork, 
and Clogher. llis first publication was an 
** Introduction to the History of the Jew's,” 
w'hich W'as succeeded by The Chronology 
of tlie Hebrew IJible Vindicated,” 1747, 4to. 
In 1749 he published ** A Dissertation on 
Prophecy and in 17.51, ** An Essay on Spi- 
rit,” which excited a warm controversy ap- 
peared with his name to the dedication, al- 
though not written by himself ; the Arian 
tendency of which adopted publication, put a 
stop to all further translation, lie next pub- 
lished “ A Vindication of the Histories of the 
Old and New Testament,” against Boling- 
bioke, 1752, 8vo ; and in 1753 he printed 
A Journal from Giand Cairo to Mount Sinai 
and back again, translated from a manuscript 
WTitten by the Prefect of fi.gypt.” In 1756, 
his ardour to produce what he deemed a reform 
in the chuich, induced him, with very little 
consideration, to make amotion in the Insh 
house of Lords to e.cpunge the Athanasian and 
Nicean creeds from the liturgy of the church 
of Ireland. This speech gave great ofi'euce, 
and met with not a single supporter. No jmb- 
lic attack was however made upon him, until 
after his publication in 1757, of the third part 
of his “ Vindication of the Old and New Tes- 
taments,” in which he deviated so widely 
from orthodoxy, that measures were adopted 
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j to deprive him of his preferment. Tins TTsult 
had such an effect upim the bishop’s spirits, 
that lie died, in a state of nervous agitation, 
before the day ajipointed for a commencement 
of proceedings against him in Februarv 1758. 
— Biog. Brit. 

CLEANTHES, a stoic philosopher, a na- 
tive of Assus in Lydia, flouribhed about 240 
BC« His first profession was that of a wrest- 
ler, but a visit to Athens induced him to turn 
philosopher, and he became a disciple of Zeno, 
in order to devote tlie day to study, he used to 
draw water and perform other laborious of- 
fices in the night to gain a scanty subsistence ; 
and his poverty was so great, that for w’ant of 
paper he used to write his master’s lectures 
upon shells and bones. He was dended for 
his patient labour, and received the appella- 
tion of “ the ass on which he observed, tliat 
if that were the case he was better able to 
bear the w'eight of Zeno’s doctrine. His 
friends called him Hercules, on account of his 
endurance oi mental and bodily toil. He was 
at length chosen to be the successor of Zeno in 
his school. Being reproached for his great 
timidity, he replied : “ It preserves me from 
many mistakes.” He starved himself to death 
HI the following manner : — Being afliicted by a 
disease in the mouth, the physician prescribed 
fasting, in which he persisted for two days, 
and was tlien so much better that he was al- 
lowed again to eat, but refused, saying, ♦bat 
as he had proceeded so far on his journey it 
ivas not worth while to stop, and therefore 
persevered to tlie last. He was the author of 
many writings valuable in their time, but onl) 
a few small fragments remain. After his 
death the Roman senate decreed a status* to 
him in his native place. — Diog. Laert, Brucker, 
Hhi. Philos, Moreri. 

CLEAVER (Wii.i.iam) bishop of St Asaph, 
a sound critic and able divine. He was bom 
at Twyfoid, Bucks, (where his father, a clergy- 
man of the church of England, kept a semi- 
nary for the instruction of youth,) in 1742. On 
entering at the university of Oxford, he ob- 
tained a demyship at Magdalen college, but 
soon after removed to Brazennose, upon a fel- 
lowship j and being appointed tutor to Richard, 
marquis of Buckingham, obtained, through the 
interest of the Grenville family, a prebendal 
stall at Westminster. This piece of prefer- 
ment was conferred on him in 1784, and in 
the year following he was chosen principal of 
Brazennose college, by the election of the 
fellows of that foundation. In 1787 he was 
raised to the episcopal bench as bishop of 
I Chester, whence in 1 800 he was translated to 
the see of Bangor ; and six years after to the 
far more valuable one of St Asaph, still re- 
taining the headship of his college. Besides 
his theological works, consisting of ** Observa- 
tions on Herbert Marsh’s Dissertation on the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke;” 

Directions to the Clergy on the Choice of 
Books and some volumes of occasional Ser- 
mons; he edited the celebrated Oxford Homer, 
published under the auspices of his noble pa- 
tron, and was the author of an able treatise on 
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Ihe Greek metres. The same powerful influ- j 
ence whicli assisted in procuring his own ele- ^ 
▼ation, obtained also an Irish mitre for his 
brother, Ur Kusehy Cleaver, first bishop of 
Teins, and afterwards anlihishop of Dublin. 
Bishop William Cleaver died in — GenL 

JMatr, 

CLEGHOBN (Gfobge) a physician of 
considerable eminence, w'ho w'as bom in 1716, 
near Edinburgh, ami received his education in 
that city. In I7i>l he hecanie a pupil of Dr 
Alexander Monro, anatomical ])rofessor at the 
university ; and while studying under him, lie 
contracted an intimacy with J'otliergill, ( uin- 
ing, and other medical students, ivhose meet- 
ings for mutual improvement, gave rise to the 
Royal ]Medi< al Society of Edinburgh. In 
1736 he left the* univeisity to go to Minorca, 
as surgeon to the i.’‘2d regiment of foot. 1 le 
resided in that island ihiitecn years, demoting 
liis time to liis professional duties, and to the 
improvement of his knowledge of anatomy. 
After his return he publisljcd at London a 
treatise on the Diseases of Minorca, in the 
composition of whidi ho is said to have bet*n 
assisted by his fiiend Dr Fothergill. Ihis 
woik has always been considered as an excel- 
lent model of wbat may be stvlcd medical 
topography. Inl7il Dr (’leghorn settlcHl at 
Dublin, and ga^e lectures on anatomy. Ife 
was afterward}) admitted a member of the uni 
versity there , and in 1784 he was elected an 
honorary member of the Irish college of j»h)- 
sicians, and be \vasmade anatomical professor. 
On the institution of the Royal Irish academy 
lie became one of the earliest membeis. liis 
death took place in December, 1789. — llnt- 
chinsons Biog. Mc(i » — Wni.ivM C iiiciioRv, 
nephew’ of the preceding, was brought up to 
the same profes.sion. He took the clegree of 
MD. at Edinburgh, in 1779, on w hich occa- 
sion he pioduced an ingenious vlisscrtation, 

De Igne.” He settled as a idiysician in 
Dublin, under t!)C auspices of his uncle, willi 
whom he w’a.s associated in the office of lec- 
turer on anatomy in 'J’linity college, I he ex 
pectatioiis of futuie eminence winch his fi lends 
had formed from his abilities and ac»|uir(‘- 
ments were disappointed by his death in 1783, 
at the age of tw’enty-eight. — Lnmt. Med.Joiu . 

CLEi.AM) (.Ioiin) a man of letters, chiefly 
memorable for the imsaiijilication of Ins ta- 
lents. He w as the son of colonel Clelaiid, a 
man of wit and pleasure in the beginning of 
the last century, who is sujiposed to have been 
the original of the character so admiralily de- 
scribed by Addison, in the Spectators, under 
the name of Will Honeycomb. 'Die subject of 
this article was educated at Westminster 
school ; after which he obtained the appoint- 
ment of English consul at Smyrna. He then 
w’ent to the East Indies, w’hence he returned 
in embarrassed circumstances. Distress and 
want of principle promjited him to write for 
the press a licentious novel, the copyright of 
which he is reported to have sold for the 
sum of twenty guineas to the proprietor of the 
Monthly Review, then a bookseller. This cir- 
cumstance may account for the following cn- 
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dque on the book referred to, which, whatever 
w’ere the motives of the publisher, richly de- 
serves to be put on record. “ This is a work of 
the novel kind, thrown into the form of letters 
from a reformed woman of the town to her 
friend, containing accounts of her past life, and 
describing the steps by which she wras led to 
vice and infamy. It does not appear to us 
that this performance Las any thing in it more 
offensive to decency or delicacy of sentiment 
and expression than our novels and books of 
entertainment in general have, for in truth 
they are most of them but too faulty in this re- 
spect. The author of ***** does not seem 
to have exjiressed any thing w’ilh a view to 
countenance the practice of any immorality, 
but merely to exhibit truth and nature to the 
world, and to lay open those in\steries of ini- 
quity, that, in our opinion, netd only to be ex- 
poseil to view’, in order to their being abhorred 
and shunned by those W’ho might otlierw’ise, 
unw’arily fall into them. As to the sUp lately 
taken to su]»pn‘ss this book, w’e are really at a 
loss to account f(.T it. 3’he newspapers in- 
form us, that tbe History of 3om Jones has 
been suppressed in France as an immoral 
work.” — Monthly Review’, vol. li, p. 431. 
(’leland wras ])rosecuted, or about to be prose- 
cuted, for this publication, when his case be- 
coming knoivn. Lord Gramille gave liim an 
allow’ance of 100/. a year to save him fiom tbe 
temptation of again prostituting his pen for a 
sujiport. He aflerwards w’rolc some novels of 
a moie innocent description, which aie not 
destitute of merit. Tie also published an ety- 
mologual work, entitled “ The Way to Tilings 
b} Words, ’and to Woids by rUings," 8vo ; 
and a “Specimen of an I’.tMuological Vocabu- 
lary; or Fjssay.by means of the analytic me- 
thod, to retrieve the aiuieiit Celtic,” 8vo, 
His death took jilace at an advanced age, in 
1789. — NirhoU'b Lii, Anec. of Ibth Cent, 
Month I II Tbiif. 

CLLMANCilS or DE CLAMTNGES (Ni- 
( HouAs) a distinguished divine of Fans, of the 
univeisity of wliich he became rector in 1393. 
'J'he w’orks of this priest are reckoned among 
those wliicli testify most forcibly concerning 
the coriuptions of the church of Rome, on 
which account they weie published by Lydius, 
a protestant mimsUr, in Holland, in 1613. 
One of them, a tieatise entitled “ Of the cor- 
rupt State of the Cliurcli,” which was written 
about 1414, censures the pomp and pride of 
the clergy, their pluralities, and the disorders 
in monasteries, with great fieedoin. It also 
condemns the multiplication of feasts, and ar- 
gues for their retrenchment, 'I’here is ex- 
tant a large collection of this writer’s letters, 
the style of which is very pure, and sujierior 
to the general taste of the age. The catholic 
WTiters naturally enough describe him as too 
declamatory and satirical. He died about 
1440 . — Du I’in. Moirri. 

CLEMENCET (D. Charles) a catholic 
ecclesiastic, was bom at Painblanc, in the dio- 
cese of Autun, in 1722!, and at the age of 
eighteen entered the congregation of St Maur. 
After teaching rhetoric withdistinciiou, he was 
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called to Paiis to the monastery of tlie Blanc- 
Manteaux; where he died in 1778. He was 
a pious, good man, but zealously attached to 
his own opinions, and very violent against tlie 
Jesuits. His literary labours were incessant, 
and the fruits of them are — 1. “ L’Art de ve- 
rifier les Dates,” the historical part of which 
contains tlie foundation and substance of uni- 
versal history from Jesus Christ to the present 
time, a model of chronological knowledge and 
exactness; 2. “ Lfttre u Moreuas sur son 
Abregedeniistoire Kcclesiasticiue de Fleury.” 

3. “ llistoire Generale de Port Iloyal 4. 

“ L’llistoire Litteraire de France;” 5. “La 
Justification de FHistoire Ecclesiastique de 
Racine;” G. “ La Vent e et 1' Iniwx ence vic- 
toTicuses de I’Krreur et de la Calomuie an su- 
jot du I’rojet do Bourg Fontaine,” vcarmly 
confuting the Jesuits, lie is also author of a 
pamphlet entitled “ Authcnticite des Pieces 
du proces-criminel de Religion, t t d'Eiat qui 
s’instruit contre les Jesuits depuis 200 ans 
demontree,” 1760, 12mo. — Xoui\ Diet, Hist, 
CLEMENS (Romanvs) one of the early 
Christians, the friend and fellow-traveller of 
St Paul, afterwards bishop of Romo, He was 
the autiior of an epistle to the chuich of Co- 
rinth, printed in the “ Patres Ajiostohci” of 
Le Clerc, lolKi, Amst. Of this woik, the 
only inamisciijit of whuh now extant ma\ 
be found in t)ieP)iitish INluseum, archbisho)) 
Wake printed a translaiioii m 1703. Clemens 
is supposed to have died at Rome about the 
close of the first century. — Vorer>. Care 
CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA, an emi- 
nent father of the church ; is supposed by some 
to have been a native of Athens, and by others 
of Alexandria ; but of his real ongiii very lit- 
tle IS known. He lived towaids the dose of 
the second century, and being educated iii pa- 
ganism had acquiicd an extensive knowledge 
of literature ami ])hilosopliy when he was 
converted to Cliristiamty. lie succeeded Pan- 
tnenus in the cateclietical school of Alexan- 
dria, about the year 189, and taught m it un- 
til the edict of Severus in 202 obliged him to 
change his residence. He was in (Cappadocia 
in 210, and afterwards visited Antioch, but 
nothing further of lus history is known. He 
w’as a copious wTiter, as appeals from a list of 
his works by Eusebius and Jerome. Of these 
there are reniaming, written in Greek — 1. 
“ PriEtiepticon, or an Exhortation to the Pa- 
gans 2. “ Pivdagogus, or the Instructor 3. 
“Stromata,” a name borrowed from carpet- work, 
and intended to denote the miscellaneous na- 
ture of the philosophical and religious topics of 
which the w’ork treats ; 4. the fragment of 
a treatise on the use of riches, entitled “ What 
rich iMan shall be saved ?” In these works 
Clement approaches the strict standard of or- 
thodoxy ; butui one which is lost, called “ Hy- 
])otypose8,OT Institutions, ’’according to Photius, 
he maintained sentiments which were very 
unscriptural. This fatlier, in respect to learn- 
ing, surpassed most of the early Christian 
writers, and his “ Stromata,” are very valua- 
ble, as containing many quotations from an- 
cient books, and recording several facts which 
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are not to be met with elsewhere. The works 
of Clement of Alexandria were first printed in 
(5reek only, at Florence in 1350. Of tlie va- 
rious editions, with Latin versions, the best ia 
that of archbishop Potter, 2 vols. folio, 171.5, 
Oxoii . — Du Fin, Care. Brucker, ’ 

CLEMENT XIV. (Pope) the real name of 
this pontiff was John Vincent Antony Gan- 
ganelli, and he was the son of a physician of 
St Archangelo near Rimiui, where he was 
bom in 170.5. He received his early educa- 
tion at Rimini, and at the age of eighteen en- 
tered the order of Minor Conventual Francis- 
cans at llrbino. At the age of thiity-five he 
was appointed theological professor in the col- 
lege of St Bonaventuie at Rome, In thl^ sta- 
tum he acquired general respect, by inculcat- 
ing knowledge, and sentiments far superior to 
the usual tone of monkery. His merit attract- 
ed the notice of Benedict XIV, who made him 
counsellor of the holy office, and in 17.>f) he 
was raised to the carclinalate by Clement XIII. 
On the death of the latter, in the midst of the 
embarrassment caused by the demand of the 
catholic 8o\oreigns for the suppression of the 
.lesuits, (ianganelJi was chosen his successor, 

( hiefly through the influence of the house of 
Bourbon. His election, winch took j>lace in 
May caused gn‘at joy among the people, 
and he immeihaU ly began to lonciiiate the 
oflendeil soveieigns, bet not in such a way as 
to sacrifice tin* dignity of Ins station. Tleing 
iirgtd to the suppression of the Jesuits, the 
great oliject of the Bourbon courts, he coolly 
replied : “ That as the father oi all the faithful, 
and especially the protector of the religious 
societies, he could not destroy a celebrated 
I order, without reasons winch would jusU-y him 
before God and in the e\cb of posteniv.” The 
great public event of his pontificate however 
w’as this suppression, for whiili he signed a 
brief on July 21, 1773, This grand event 
indisputably shook the fabric of jiapal influ- 
ence, a truth w’hicli is now vvell uiuleistood ; 
and the late change of allairs in favour of Ro- 
man influence, is accordingly marked witli the 
most arduous attempts to revive this fearful 
order, of whuh Gangaiielh w’as possibly not 
so much the c nemy, as the invoUintaiy instru- 
ment of such as w'cre so. ’J he suppression 
was immediately succeeded by a reconciliation 
with the discontented courts ; but the pope 
soon after began to laiiguisb, and his final 
illness being attended With severe pains in the 
how'els, wdiich reduced him to a skeleton, the 
knowm jesaiucal doctrines on the subject of 
expediency, gave rise to a suspicion that he 
had been poisoned. Clement himself foresaw 
his approaching end, and said that he knew 
the reason ; but it must be admitted that 
sometliiiig more than vague surmise is neces- 
sary to justify such an accusation ; and^ that 
if so disposed, llie Jesuits would most likely 
have perpetrated it by way of prevention, ra- 
ther than of revenge. The pope died on Sep- 
tember 22, 1775. This sensible pontiff, while 
he maintained the true dignity of his station, 
i was eminently distinguished for rimplicity of 
I manners and disinterestedness, no pope hav- 
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ing been less guilty of the vice of nepotism. 
He was also perfectly free from bigotry, and 
received strangers, whether catholic or pro- 
testant, with equal kindness. He was par- 
ticularly fond of easy, unrestrained conversa- 
tion, and often sought to enjoy it with his more 
peculiar intimates ; but was at tlie same time 
indefatigable in business, and minutely atten- 
tive to the good of his people. The modesty 
and occupations of Clement prevented him 
from becoming an author, and tlie letters and 
other pieces ascribed to him, are either w’holly, 
or in a great part spurious. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 
AikWs G. Biog. 

CLEMENT (David) a pastor of the re- 
formed church, bom at HofGeismar, of French 
parents, about tlie commencement of the last 
century. In 1736, having taken orders, he 
was appointed to a congregation of refugees at 
Brunswick, which he afterwards quitted for a 
similar situation at Hanover. He was a man 
of considerable reading, and published a valu- 
able “ Catalogue Raisonn^e,*’ of scarce hooks, 
in nine quarto volumes, and a “ Specimen 
Bibliothecae Hispano-Majensiac,” 1753, 4to. 
His death took place iii 1760. — Houv, DicU 
Hist. 

CLEMENT (Francis) a learned monk of 
the order of St Benedict, at St Maur, a native 
of Beze in Burgundy, born in 171 1. Being 
summoned to Paris, he, at the instigation of 
the supenors of his order, WTOte two books 
(the lith and 12th) m continuation of the 
literary history of France, begun by Rivet, 
and subsequently, in conjunction with Briet, 
added a 12th and a 13th volume to Boquet's 
celebrated collection of French historians. 
The unfinished work on chronology by Antinc 
Durand and Clemencet, entitled “ L’Ait de 
verifier des Dates,” w’as also indebted to him 
for Its completion, after thirty years’ labour. 
He had himself commenced another work on 
a similar plan, but confined himself in it to 
settling the dates of events previous to the 
Christian era. This he did not live to finish. 
The above-mentioned, with a catalogue of the 
manuscripts in tlie Jesuits* library at St Ger- 
main des Pres, and a treatise on the origin of 
the Samaritan Bible, complete the list of his 
writings. His deatli took place in 1793. — 
Biog. Univ. 

CLEMENT (John) an English physician 
and classical scholar of the si.\teenth century. 
He was educated at Oxford, and was warmly 
patronised by sir Thomas More. In 1519 he 
was settled at Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
as professor of rhetoric, and aftei wards he ob- 
tained the professorship of Greek in the same 
umversity. He then turned his attention to 
the study of physic, and was made a member 
of the newly-erected college of physicians. In 
the reign of Edward VI he went abroad, in 
consequence of his attachment to the catholic 
religion; but returned on the accession of 
queen Mary, and engaged in practice in the 
vicinity of London. After the queen’s death, 
he left England a second time, and resided 
many years at Mechlin in Flanders, where he 
died in 1573. He published translations of 
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tracts on divinity, from the Greek ; and a vo* 
lume of Latin epigrams, and other poems. He 
married a lady, who, like himself, was edu- 
cated in the family of sir Thomas More, and 
who, in lier classical erudition, rivalled his 
learned daughters. This lady, who died in 
1570, assisted her husband in his translations 
from the Greek ; and he praises her highly 
in an epitaph, for the care she took of tbe 
education of her sons and daughters. — Aikin*s 
Biog. Mem. of Med. 

CLEOBHLUS, one of the seven Grecian 
sages. lie was the son of Evagoras of Lin- 
‘ dus, a city in the island of Rhodes, and was 
famous for his personal beauty. He wTote a 
few verses and moral maxims ; and died in 
the seventieth year of his age, 564 BC, though 
some authors represent him as living twenty 
years later. — Ci.i-odui.ina, the daughter of 
this philosopher, has been praised for the de«» 
licacy of her genius, her learning, judgment, 
aud heroic courage. She composed enigmas 
in verse, which were sent into Egypt, where 
we are told they excited gre.at admiration. 
Some of them have been preserved ; and from 
the following specimen it might be inferred 
that their merit did not depend on the diffi- 
culty of expounding them : — “ A father has 
twelve children, each of wdiom has thiity 
wliite sons, and thirty black daughters, w'lio 
are immortal, though they -expire daily.” It 
is hardly necessary to observe, that this is a 
chronological riddle, — Di-og. Laert. Fenelon 
Vies des Philnsophes. 

CLEOMEDES, an ancient Greek philoso- 
pher, of whose age and country nothing cer- 
tain is known. Dr Priestley supposes him to 
have flourished about AD. 427. He wrote a 
large treatise on astronomy, and cosmology, 
still extant. It is divided into two books, and 
treats of the dimensions of the earth, which 
is supposed to he the centre of the universe ; 
of the magnitudes and distances of the hea- 
venly bodies ; of the eclipses of the moon ; 
and other topics which show the state of sci- 
ence among the ancients. The author de- 
rived some of his information from the writ- 
ings of Posidonius, a famous philosopher of 
the age of Cicero, whose works have perished. 
•—Martin's Biog. Philos, 

CLEOPATRA, one of the most celebrated 
women of antiquity, was tlie daughter of Pto- 
lemy Auleles, king of Egypt. On his death, 
BC. 51, he left her the crown, in conjunction 
with her younger brother Ptolemy, whom, 
according to the custom of lliat family, she 
was to have married. Tlie ministers of Pto- 
lemy however, depriving her of her sliaie m 
the royalty, she retired to Syria, and raising 
an army, approached the frontiers of Egypt. 
This happened during the civil wars between 
Caesar and Pompey, and after the base mur- 
der of the latter, by the Egyptians, the con- 
queror arrived at Alexandria, in order to set- 
tle tlie dispute between Ptolemy and Cleopa- 
tra. An interview with Caesar gave the queen 
the first opportunity of exercising those seduc- 
tive arts, the effects of which have made her 
so famous in history. Yielding to her influ- 
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encc, he made a decree in her favour, and the formed any decided resolution to die witl^ 
Alexandrine war followed, which equally injur> him, but determined on a voluntaiy death, if 
ed his fame, and endangered his safety. After nothing else would prevent the disgrace of ba* 
its termination, in the death of Ptolemy, who ing led m tnuniph. When surprised by Pio- 
was drow'ned in the Nile, Cmsar caused Cleo- culeius in the tower, she indeed attempted to 
patra to marry a still younger brother, also stab herself ; but afterwards tried the force o 
named Ptolemy, wdio being a mere boy, could her charms in an interview with Octavius, and 
not share in the sovereign power. At length for the first time without effect. She however 
the entangled warrior wlio, for a time, seemed gained the heart of Dolabella, who gave her 
to have given up ambition for love, tore him- secret information of the lutenlion to embark 
self from Cleopatra, who had bom him a son, her for Rome. No longer indulging hope, she 
named Ca*sarion, and de])arted for Rome, applied the poison of a small serjient, called 
After his departure, she reigned without mo- an asp, winch is said to produce lethargy 
lestation, and to keep the soxerc'ignty to herself, without pain ; and the guards who w’ere sent 
j oisoned her youthful brother, and tlieiicefor- to secure her person, found her lying dead on 
ward o( copied the throne exclusively. On the a golden couch, dressed m her royal robes, 
assassination of Civsar, she displayed her regard with one of her women dead at her feet, and 
for liim hy refusing to join the party of his con- the other just expiring. I'lie victor, though 
spirators, whii h conduct however did not pre- disappointed, buried her w'lLh great pomp, in 
vent Antony from summoning her to appear the same tomb with Antony. Cleopatra, who 
before him at Tarsus in (Micia, to answer an w'as in her thirty-ninili year W'hen she died, 
accunatioii of affording hiipplu'S to Cassius, left two sons and a daughter by Antony, and 
('leopatra prepared for tins interview very a son by Ciesar ; the latter of w’hom almost 
iharaiteristically. Laden wiili money ami immediately fell a victim to the political jealousy 
magnificent presents of all kinds, she sailed of Octavius. With this noted queen teriiii- 
w’lth her fleet to the mouth the Cyilmis, nated tlie family of Rtolemy Lagus, and the 
and her gay anil splendid voyage along the kingdom of Kgypt, wdiicli w'as afterwards go- 
riu*r Inis furnished a subject for the most flo- veriied as a Roman province. Cleopatra was 
rid dcscn|)tions, both from poets and histo- an object of the highest abhorrence to tlie 
nans. On a man of Antony’s temper, all tliese Homan jieojile, and not without reason, for if 
prepaiaiions on the part of a young and beau- Antony had pioved triumphant, it was her 
iifiil ipieen, of consummate addiess, could expressed deleiminatiori to give law in the ca- 
st .irtely fail to be siictes»fnl , and joining all pitol. Her abilities after all however, appear 
ilie fascinations of wit ami manners to her per- to have been purely sexual and feminine. As 
sonal attractions, he soon found her irresisti- a ruler, she governed chiefly by cruelty and 
bit*. For an account of tlie conse<|ueiices, see perfidy, and looking even to her own interest ; 
ankle A mow ; suffue it to observe, that she themaimermwhicU she exercised her influence 
grossly abused her influence o\er him, and at over Antony, w’as impolitic and unwise. — R/a- 
lior tetjuest assassins were sent to iMiletus to larch Vu, Cirsar et Anton, Univ. Jhst, 
iiitirder her young sister A ismoe. She ah^o CLKOS riLVl CS, an eminent mathemati- 
rendered him odious liy the cruelties she cian and astronomer, who w’ds a native of tlie 
caused him to commit in Syria, |>reviouj>ly to isle of Tenedos in the Archipelago. He first 
bis expedition against I’ariiua, as well as by discovered, or rather arrangc*d the signs of the 
bis lame siihservieiity to all ber caprices, zodiac, Aries, and Sagittarius; and he cor- 
Afier the decisue battle of Acliuni, the con- rected the errois m tlie length of the Grecian 
duct of Cleopatra seems to have been perpe- year, by the introduction of the period termed 
tually waveiiiig between remaining attachment Ocloetaris, or the cycle of eiglit years, after- 
to Antony, and a care for her own interest, w’ards improved by Ilarjialus and Eudoxus of 
I lacing hy her arts produced a reconciliation, Cnidus. Cleostratiis flourished, according to 
uolwiilistauding his deep remorse at Ins uii- Dr Priestley, .)d2 BC. — Lempriere, 
manly suhjeiiioii, they pursued their usual vo- CLEHC (Daniel i.e) an eminent medical 
lujituous course of life until the approach of w'riter, bom at Geneva in 1652. He was the 
Octavius. She then piihluly joined Antony in eldest son of Stephen I.e Clerc, professor of 
bis Htieiiipts at recoiiciliaiion, but secretly Greek in the academy of that city, and after 
made proposals to Oc tax Ills for a separate lie- studying medicine at Montpellier and Paris, 
gociatioii. At the same time, by way of se- returned to h.s native city, wdiere he married 
curing herself aga.iist any siuldeii danger, slie and practised physic with great success. Ihe 
causeil her most valuable eilects to Im* removed w’orks by which he is best known, are — 1. 
to a high ami strong tower, wlncli she had “ Rihliotheca Anatomica,” 2 vols. folio ; 2. 
caused to be erected near the temple of Isis, “ Histoire de la Medicine,*’ Geneva, 1696, 
and lulled the suspicions of Antony, by also 8vo, Amsterd. 1723, 4to. This history, which 
conveying thither a quaii'ity of vx’ood and aro- is brought down to the time of Galen, is a 
matics, under the pretext of an intention tc work of great labour and research though 
consume herself and riches on a funeral pile, much impugned by Dr Freind. “ Histona 
should the enemy enter Alexandria. On the latoium Lumbricorum m which every tbiiig 
last defeat of Antony she retired to this place, valuable relative to the history of worntf m 
where, after he had given himself liis death the human body is record^. He died ml7*8* 
wound, lie was conveyed to her, as related in — Freind' s Hist. Fhps. Haller xnM. AM 
hie life. It does not appear that she had CLERC (John le) a very distinguished 
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Scholar and critic, and brother to the subject 
of the preceding article, \('as bom at Geneva 
in 1657. He early displayed great ardour for 
study, ana had read all the best Greek and 
Latin authors in his sixteenth year. He then 
commenced his philosophical courses, which 
was followed by theology, and the cultivation 
of the Hebrew language. He 1678 he receiv- 
ed ordination at Geneva, but was soon Jed 
into religious convictions so diflferent from the 
system established there, that he quitted 
his native jdace, and after studying some time 
at I*aris, proceeded to London, wliere he ai- 
rived in 1682. He pn ached several times at 
the Walloon church, and also served the Savoy 
for half a yeai* ; hut the climate of England 
not agreeing with him, he left it in 1()8.‘», and 
embarked for Holland. He was almost imme- 
diately chosen professor of jdiilosopby, belles 
lettres, and Hebiew at tlie llemonstrant col- 
lege at Ainsteidam, which ]>osi ho held to the 
end of his life. In this situation he com- 
menced that laborious career as an author, 
whicli has procured him so great a reputation 
in the w’orld of letters, hut which at the same 
time involved him in endless roiitioversy and 
contention. The events of his life are otlier- 
wise few. In 1691 lie married the daugliter 
of the copious Italian writer, Gregorio Leti, 
by whom he had four child len, who all died 
young. He continued to write and teach un- 
til 1723, w’lien his faculties ere much injured 
by an attack of the palsy, A second attack 
of the same kind reduced him to a state of 
childhood in 1732, in ^^l^^ch condition he 
lingered until 1736, when lie died in ins se- 
venty-seventh year. Le Clerc is included 
among the divines who have contended for the 
right of private judgment in its most extended 
sense, and was theiefore no favourite with any 
particular churcli. He was suspected of a 
leaning towards Socinianism ; and also gave 
offence by sii])plyiiig different eYjdaiiations 
to many of the prophecies, than those usu- 
ally received. He likewise displeased by at- 
tempts to account for many of the scriptural mi- 
racles in a natural manner. His writings how- 
ever are deemed valuable, and cannot be neg- 
lected by the theological student, although 
debased by too mucli dogmatism and atii- 
inony. 'i’bey are too numerous for specific 
detail. In 1631 he commenced a literary 
journal, entitled ** Ihbliothecjiie Universelle 
et Ilistonque,” continued to 109.3, in 2*i vols. 

1 2rao. He conducted another, entitled Bi- 
bliotlieque Choisie,” from 1703 to 1713, in 
28 vols. 12mo. This was followed by his 
“ ihbliotlieque Aiicieiinc et TModeviie,'* car- 
ried on from 1714 to 1729, 29 vols. 12mo. 
He also published systems of logic, ontology, 
and pneumatology, which were afterwards 
collected in a set, under the title of ** 0]>era 
I'liilosophica,” 4 vols. 8vo. The most dis- 
tinguislied work of Le Clerc however, is his 
‘^Ars Critira,*’ 3 vols. 12mo, 1712, 17.30, 
which contains some admirable rules for criu 
lising and studying ancient wnlings, and for 
ciistinguibhing the spurious from tlie genuine, 
licsides the above, and various polemical aud 
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miscellaneous treatises, he published several 
editions of ancient and modern authors ; a 
translation of the Bible into French ; a his- 
tory of the United Provinces, &c. An account 
of bis life, written by himself, was printed in 
1711, in which a list of his works, up to that 
period, may be found. — Moren. Lije by him- 
self. 

CLERC (Sebastian le) an eminent en- 
graver and (iesigner, was born at Metz in 
l(>37, and was the pupil of his father, who 
was an artist of merit. In 1668, through the 
minister Colbert, he obtained an apartment in 
the Gobelins, and a royal pension ; and in 
1680 was made professor of geometry and 
])er'*j>ec*tive, m the Academy of Painting and 
Sciiljiture. He was emjiloyed to make the 
designs, and engrave the medals of Liuis XIV, 
and was apjminted one of the four piofessors 
who attended tlie pupils on the establishment 
of the Academy of Design, at the Gobelins. 
In 1693 lie became (uigraver in ordinary to 
the king ; and in 1706 was created a Roman 
knight by the papal nuncio Gualterio. His 
ciigra\ings are very numerous, being reckoned 
at 3000. He ranks very high in the art, by 
his vivid imagination, elegance of expression, 
and beauty of execution. He was also the 
author of somew-oiks on geometry, perspective, 

I and architeiture, the principal of whieli is — 
“ A TieaUse on Architecture,” in 2 vols. 4to. 
He left a great number of iiistrumc'nts for the 
demonstration of mathematical and other pro- 
i)lems, many of wdiicb w’eie of his owm inven- 
tion. Le Clerc died in 171 1. — Moren. 

! CLEllMONl’ TONNEUKE (STAMbi.Ais 
Count de ) son of the due de Clermont I'on- 
rierre, who was guillotined in 1793. The 
count WHS deputy from the noblesse of Pans 
to the States Geiieial m 1739. lie was one of 
tlie first in(‘mbtis of his order wdio united w’ltli 
the iters elatf and he sided wnth the popular 
party, voting for the deprivation of the eh‘rgv, 
and other measures of reform. He jiresided 
several times in the National Assembly ; and 
became in 1790 tlie founder of a club, styled 
tlie friends of the monarchnal constitiitiun. In 
.Tuly 1739, be jiri sentod to I-ouis \ \ 1 the 
address piepared by iMirabeau, lequiniig that 
prince to wilhdiaw the trooj)S wliicli he had 
assembled round Paris. In the discussion in 
the National Assembly on the io}al veto, he 
developed the }>lan of the Iw o chamliers, a fa- 
vourite scheme of the frieinls of moiiarthy ; 
and recommended allowing the king an abso- 
lute negative on jiublic measures. Some 
time after he became a diief advocate for 
protestants, jew’s, tbea’iical performers, and 
executioners ; for whom he solicit(>d the com- 
mon rights of citizenship. Possessed of more 
ambition than talent, he failed in his attempts 
to control tlie contending factions ; and being 
cast off by the republicans, he w'as massacreci 
on the loth of August, 1792, as a traitor and 
deserter of the popular party^ — Diet, des 11. 
M, till ^Qme. Sitclc. 

CLFiV ELAND (.Toiin) whoso name is also 
sometimes spelt Cleiveland^ a native of J^ugh- 
borough, born in 1613. His father, a Leices* 
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tersliire clergyman, who held the livings of 
Stoke and Hinckley in that county, gave him 
a classical education and placed him at 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, whence he re- 
moved in 1634, on obtaining a lay-fellow- 
ship at St John’s. Kritering into the poli- 
tics of the <lay, he became distinguished by 
his writings in favour of the royal cause, and 
by the opjiosilion which lie maile to the letum 
of Cromwell, as member for the town of Cam- 
bridge, an event which his exertions for a 
while imjieded, though they ultimately failed 
in ])re venting it. During the progress of the 
Civil war he joined tlie king at Oxford, and 
received from him the appointment of judge- 
advocate to the troo])s tlieii in garrison at 
^Newark, a situalion for whicli his jirevious 
study of the law well ijualified him. On the 
surrender of the town to the puiliameut army, 
he contrived to escape, but was appreheiidcil 
at Norwich in Ibi/S. llis talents having 
gained him a dangerous celebrity, he was de- 
tained prisoner some months ; but a manly 
letter addressed by him to Cromwell, in w'hich 
he requested his fieedom, at the same time 
justifying his conduct as the result of principle, 
at length procured him his liberty. Ills poems, 
tlie ]itimi])al of vvliidi i> a satue, entitled the 
** Rebel S(ot,” have gone through seveiai 
editions, the hist and best of vvlm h is that of 
1067, 6vo. Like most other wntings, whose 
subjeits are the occiiriences of Uk day, tlieir 
popularity has faded with the events winch 
gave them birth. (Meveland w’as the intimate 
friend of Ihitler and of bishop Pieison ; the 
latter of whom jire.uhed a funeral sermon over 
his remains, in the church of St Michael, 
Rtiyal College Hill, after his death, which 
took place in London on the ii9th Apiil 16, >9, 
of an iiitermitteiit fever. — li/eg, Hrii, 

(H.IFKOIU) (Gioiu.r) the third earl of 
Cumhei land of that family, eminent both for his 
hteiar} and nulitar> abilitie'., w’as horn inWest- 
moilund in L)6d. J fe underwent a course of t ol- 
lege diacijiliue at Peterliouse in Cambridge, 
wheie las studies w’ere superintended li> J)r 
Whitgift, afterwauls archbishop of Canteibury. 
His attention at this ])eriod was pnncqmll} lii- 
lected to the mathematics and navigation, in 
both which he l»ecame one of the greatest ]>ro- 
ficients of his day. In 1 .'>66 he w’as present 
at the tiial of queen Alary Stew'art ; and in 
the com sc of tlie same year sailed to ilit* coasts 
of South America, having under his commiuid 
a small squadron, w’liich sensibly annoyed the ! 
I’ortuguese trade in that j^art of the world. 
1 wo years afterwards ho commanded a ship 
in the ever memorable action w’ith lh#» “ In- 
vincible Armada;” and subsequently fitted out, 
at Ins own expeiice, no fewer than nine expedi- 
tions to the Western Island and the Sjiamsh 
Main, in one of wdiich he succeeded in caj»- 
turing a valuable plate-ship. His skill in mar- 
tial exercises and knightly accomplishments 
on shore, was no less distinguished than his 
naval tactics ; and queen Kli/abeth, w’ith whom 
he w^as in great favour, not only appointed 
him her champion in the court tournaments, 
but employed him in the more serious task of 
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reducing the headstrong Essex to obediencer 
On one of the former occasions slie is said to 
liave presented him with one of her gloves, 
which he wwe afterwards m his beaver, set 
with jewels; and in lb91, the same royal 
hand conferred on him the insignia of the gar- 
ter. He died October 30, 16(),i, at the Savoy- 
in London, W'hcn his remains w ore removed to 
Yorkshire, and interred at Skipton in that 
county. Notwithstanding occasional succes'^, 
his voyages appear eventually to have contri- 
buted more to his reputation than his profit, 
as he died poor. — Biog, Brit. PennanCi, Tour 
in Scot. 

CLIFFORD (Anni) a spirited English 
lady, the only daughter of the above, was bom 
at Skipton castle, in Ciaven, in i;>69. Her 
first husband w-as Richaid, lord Luckhurst, 
afterwrards earl of Dorset, by w’hom she had 
three sons, who died young, and tw’o daugh- 
ters. Her second husband was tlie eccentric 
Philip, earl of Pembroke, by w'hoin she had 
no issue. 'Fliis lady w'rote memoirs of her first 
husband, as also sundry memorials of heiself 
and progenitors, all of v, liicli remain in manu- 
script. In tlie course of her life she built tw’o 
hosjutals, and erected or repaiied seven 
churches. She aLo erected monuments to the 
poets S]»enser and Daniels, the latter of wliorn 
w’as her tutor. She is however inoie cele- 
bratc'cl for a high-spiiited leply to sii Joseph 
Williamson, secretaiy of state, aftci the Re- 
storation, who had prc'sumed to nominate a 
candnlatc for her borough of Appleby : “1 
have been bulbed (she writes) by an usiiiper ; 
1 have been nc*glected by a c ourt ; but 1 w ill 
not be dic tated to by a subject ; your man 
sha'n’t stand.” — Bing. Brit. 

CLIVE \RiNi') a celebrated comic 

actress, who was the daughter of a gentlc'maii 
named Raftor, and w^as boin in the north of 
I Ireland in 1711. When young she was mar- 
ried to Mr Ilic hard Clive, a barrister ; but the 
I union was unfortunate, and a separation tak- 
ing plac-e, she adopted the theatrical jirofes- 
sion, ill whiili slie attained a clistiuguished 
lank. Slie filled and adorned a variety of 
comic parts ; and whethei she oxliibittd the 
woman of good sense, of real fine brec'ding, 
the huinoious, the fantastic, the affected, the 
rude, the aw’kw’ard, or the ridiculous female 
in any lank of society, slic was sure to fascinate 
the audienc e ; though her talents were pecu- 
liarly adapted to scenes of low life, and Nell, 
in the Devil to Pay, was one of her favourite 
characters. Her native wit, and lively playful 
humour, are exemplified by the follow-ing thea- 
trical anecdote : — She performed at Drury -lane 
theatre under the management of Garrick. 
One night, w-hile plaj mg the lady, in Lethe, 
Airs Clive, in turning her head tow’ards the 
stage-box, chanced to encounter the eye of 
Chailes Fowiishend. That political wit point- 
ed instantly to an old belle on his left, a very 
caricature of tlie ridiculous dame she w'as 
pourtraying on the ‘'tage. Ihe actress paused 
for a moment, and burst into laughter ; the 
galleries caught the jest, and joined boister- 
ously in the mirth, clapping loudly with their 
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handfl at the same time. Garrick, alive to 
the indecorum of the incident, hastened to 
meet Mrs Clive, at the door of the green-room, 
on her exit from the scene. ** Madam,'’ said 
he, “ your smiles are always despotic ; it was 
those of Mrs Clive whicli called down that 
burst of merriment just now ; to-morrow night, 
I hope it will be exercised by tliose of the 
character she may intend to personate.” She 
comprehended the meaning of the reproof; 
and sportively shutting her eyes, she tapped 
them with her fan, exclaiming — ** 1 whip the 
truants that brought me into the scrape ; 
they never again shall so betray their mis- 
tress.” IMrs Chve at length retired from the 
stage, of which slie liad been long a distin- 
guished ornament, and passed tlie latter part 
of her life at Little Strawberry- hill, near the 
Gothic villa of Horace Walpole, who, as well 
as many other persons of rank and eminence, 
courted her society, attracted by the wit and 
drollery with which she enlivened her do- 
mestic circle. Her death occurred in 1785. — 
Davies* s Liferf Garrick. 

CLIVE (lloBi ut) lord Clive and baron of 
Plassey, W’dS bom in 17^5, at the family seat 
of Styche in Shrojishire. He was sent to se- 
veral schools, but to little piirjiose, and was 
said by all his masters to be the most unhuky 
boy in their schools. His fatliei obtained for 
him the place of a writer in the East India 
Company’s service, and in his nineteenth 
year he went in that capacity to IMadras. In 
1747 he quitted the civil employment, and en- 
tered into the military line of life, for which 
nature had so peculiarly fitted him. During 
two years, public events gave him little oppor- 
tunity to distinguish himself; but when the 
English thought proper to engage as an auxi- 
liary in favour of a competitor to the reigning 
rajah of Tanjore, it w as resolved to attack one 
of his forts named Devi Cotah, in w hicli service 
he acted with great bravery, and was soon 
after appointed commissary to the British 
troops. About this time M. Dupleix tak- 
ing part w'lth a candidate for the subah- 
sliip of the Carnatic, succeeded in placing 
him on the throne, on condition of rais- 
ing Chundasaheb to the nabobship of Ar- 
cot. By tliis proceeding he gained a large 
grant of territory for tlie French, and the col- 
lection of all the revenues in that quarter of 
the Hindoo empire. The ostentation and in- 
solence with which they afterwards conducted 
themselves, roused the indignation of the Eng- 
lish, a body of whom, under the command of 
Clive, made an attack upon the city of Arcot, 
the boldness of which measure caused it to 
succeed, and after a most complete victory, he 
returned to Madras ; and in 1753 sailed to 
England for the recovery of his health. A 
diamond-hilted sword was voted to him by the 
East India Company, which he only accepted 
upon condition that colonel Laurence, who 
had similarly distinguished himself in the 
action, should receive a like present. He was 
also presented with the government of St Da- 
vid’s, with the right of succession to that of 
Madras, and a lieutenant-colonel’s commission 
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in the king's service. After a successful at- 
tack on the pirate Angria, in conjunction with 
admirals Focock and Watson, he repaired to 
St David’s, but was soon called to Madras, to 
command a succour sent to Bengal, where the 
nabob Surajah Dowdah had attacked the Eng- 
lish, destroyed their manufactories, and taken 
Calcutta, and suffocated several of his prison- 
ers in the black-hole. Colonel Clive proceed- 
ed to Calcutta, and driving out the enemy, 
took possession of it, and wutli a very inferior 
number of men entered the nabob’s camp, and 
seized his cannon, which alarmed him so 
much, that he offered terms which were ad- 
justed much to the advantage of the company 
The state of things reudeiing it impossible f jr 
this peace to last long, colonel Clive formed 
the project of dethroning the nabob, the exe- 
cution of w'hich was confided to IMr Watts and 
himself ; and one of the nabob’s officers, named 
Meer Jaffier, joined them on condition of suc- 
ceeding to lus master’s dignity. A Gen too 
merchant, named Omicliuud, was engaged to 
carry on the coiTespondence between Jaffier 
and the English, but demanding a high sum 
for his services, a double treaty was drawn up, 
in one of which his demand was inserted, and 
hot}) were signed ; and the first only shown to 
Omichiind^ w'ho trusting to the faith of tlie 
English, performed his part. The nabob sus- 
pecting what was going forw'ard, commanded 
Meer Jaffier to sw'car fidelity and join his 
army ; and the famous battle of Flassey en- 
sued, in W'hich, by comparatively a small body 
of troojis, the nabob and his army were put to 
flight, and the Company’s success decided. 
One circumstance how’cver, on this occasion, 
will ever be deemed dishonourable and dis- 
graceful both to colonel Chve and the English ; 
ou the affair being decided, Omichund w'as in- 
formed that •* the red paper was a trick, and 
he w'as to have notliing.” I’he disappoint- 
ment drove him mad, and a year and a half 
after he died in a state of idiotcy. It should 
also be noticed, that the signature of admiral 
Watson, who w as too honest to sign the paper, 
was a forgery. The new nabob, Meer jaffier, 
who had come over at the close of the ac- 
tion, and had presented Clive with 2 10, ()()()/. 
now wislied to govern without the interfer- 
ence of the English, but three rebellions rising 
against liim, he was obliged to solicit their 
aid, and colonel Clive suppressed tw'O, but 
made a compromise with the third competitor, 
whom he thought would be a clieck upon tlie 
nabob’s becoming too powerful. He was next 
appointed governor of Calcutta ; and soon after 
a large force arrived at Bengal, on pretence of 
being sent to reinforce the garrisons belonging 
to the Dutch company. Suspecting that they 
were invited by the nabob to destroy the Eng- 
lish power, lie attacked them both by sea 
and land with great success, capturing all their 
forces, and drawing up a treaty, signed by 
the Dutch, who agreed to pay all expences on 
the restitution of their property. For these 
eminent services, he was created by the great 
Mogul an omrali of the empire, and received a 
grant of a revenue amounting to 28,0001, per 
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annum from Meet Jaffier. He then again re- 
turned to England, where his success was 
much applauded, without much inquiry as to 
the means ; and in 1761 he was raised to the 
Irish peerage by the title of lord Clive, baron 
of Plassey. He had not however been long in 
England before a disagreement took place be- 
tween Meer Jaffier and Mr Hoi well, who then 
officiated as governor, which ended in trans- 
ferring the nabobship from the former to his 
son-in-law Cossim- Ally-Khan ; but in conse- 
quence of the shameful monopolies and usur- 
pations of the English traders, the new nabob 
declared the trade of the country free for all. 
It was in consequence resolved to depose 
him, and restore Meer Jaffier ; and, after a 
temporary success, he was oiiliged to take re- 
fuge with the nabob ol Oude. On the new's of 
these commotions reaching England, the Com- 
pany a])pointed lord Clive president of llengal, 
with the command of the troops there ; and in 
July irdl.he returned to India, being first creat- 
ed a knight of the Bath. Before liis arrival, 
major Adams had defeated the nabob of Oude, 
Sujah-ul-Dowlah, and obliged him to sue for 
peace, so that lord Clive had only to settle 
terms of agreement with the country jiowers, 
which he did to the great advantage of the 
compaii} , wlio acquired the disposal of all the 
revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. In 
1767 he finally returned to ijigland, being the 
chief contiibutor to the immense jiossessions 
of the Bast India Company. In 1773, a mo- 
tion, supported by the minister, was made in 
tlie house of (’omnions, “ that in the acquisi- 
tion of his wealth, lord Clive had abused the 
powers with which he was entrusted.** The 
charges brought forward in support of this 
motion had a very serious aspect, but wulh the 
assistance of Mr Wedderburne, he made such 
a defence, that it was rejected, and a re.solu- 
tion passed “ that lord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country,’* 
which however was no contradiction to the 
motion. From that time Iiis broken health, 
and probably his injured peace of mind, ren- 
dered him a prey to tlie most gloomy depres- 
sion of sjunts, under the morbid influence of' 
W’hich he put an end to his life and sufferings, 
at the age of fifty, in November 1771. A 
physiognomist would scarcely liave been fa- 
vourable to lord Clive, who possessed a re- 
markably heavy brow, which gave a close and 
sullen expression to his features ; and he wms 
indeed of a reserved temper and very silent ; 
but nevertheless among his intimate friends 
could be lively and pleasant. He always 
self-directed, and secret in his decisions, but 
inspired those under his command with the 
utmost confidence, owing to his great braverj" 
and presence of mind. Lord Chatham has 
well characterized him as a “ heaven-boni 
general, wdio, without experience, surpasse^d 
all the officers of his time.” His talents in 
fact were as great, as his political morality w as 
disputable ; and, as in the case of Warren 
Hastings, the services done to his country have 
paralysed the disposition to investigate too 
nicely into the character of them. He w^as 
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member for Shrewsbury from 1760 to his 
death, but seldom spoke, though when roused 
he could display great eloquence. In private 
life he was kind and exceedingly liberal. He 
married the sister of tlie late astronomer- royal 
Dr Maskelyne, by whom lie had two sons, the 
eldest of whom is now earl of Powis, (182*)) 
and three daughters. — Biog. Bra, 

CLOOS or CLOSE (Nicholas) an eccle- 
siastic of the fourteenth century, distinguish- 
ed for his learning and abilities. He was 
of Flemish parentage, but obtained preferment 
in England, and was at length made bishop 
of lAchfield. Cloos appears to have been 
skilled in architecture, and may bo considered 
as one of the improvers of the pointed style of 
building in use in the middle ages. — Walpole* s 
Anec, Painting, ^c, 

CLOOTS (John Baptist de) a Prussian 
baron, better kuowrn during the revolutionary 
scenes in France under the appeilatiou of 
Anacharsis Cloots. He was bom at Cleves in 
175.), and became possessed of a considerable 
fortune, w'liich he partly dissipated through 
misconduct. The example of his uncle Cor- 
nelius Paiiw, w’ho published several popular 
works, inspired him with an inclination to be- 
come an author. He travelled in different 
parts of Europe, and formed an acquaintance 
with many eminent individuals, among whom 
was the celebrated Edmund Burke ; but the 
politics of that w'ary statesman did not suit 
the irregular and ardent disposition of (’l ots ; 
to whom the French Revolution at length 
opened a career which he thought wrorthy of 
his ambition. The first scene in which he dis- 
tinguished himself w'as the ridiculous mas- 
querade called the “ Embassy of the Human 
Race,** partly contrived by the duke de Dan- 
court. On the 10th of June 1790, Cloots 
pre.sented himself at the bar of the National 
Assembly, follow’ed by a considerable number 
of the porters of the French metropolis, in 
foreign diesses, to represent the deputies of 
all nations. He de.scnbed liimself as the ora- 
tor of the human rare, and demanded the riglit 
of confederation, wdiicli was granted him. At 
the bar of the Assembly, April ‘Jl, 179s?, he 
made a strange speech, in w Inch he recom- 
mended a declaration of w'ar against the king 
of Hungary and Bohemia; proposed that the 
Assembly .should form itself into a diet during 
a year, and finished by offering a patriotic gift 
of 12, 000 hvres. On the 12th of August he 
w'ent to congratulate the Legislative Assembly 
on the occurrences of the preceding 10th, and 
offered to laise a Prussian legion, to be called 
the “ Vandal Legion.’* The 27th of the 
same month, he advised the A.s.senibly to seta 
price on the heads of the king of Prussia and 
the duke of Brunswick ; prai.sed tlie action of 
Brutus Ankarstroem, the assassin of the king of 
Sw’eden ; and among other absurd exjiressioiis, 
he said, ** IMy heart is French, and my soul is 
sans-culotte.” He disiilayed no less hatred to 
Christianity than to royalty ; declaring him- 
self the “ personal enemy of Jesus Christ.” 
In September 1792, he was nominated deputy 
from the department of the Oisa to the Nn- 
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tional Convention, in which lie voted for the 
death of Louis XVI, “ in the name of the 
human race.” This madman becoming an 
object of suspicion to Robespierre and his 
party, was arrested as an Ilebertist, (See IIe- 
BEUT,) and condemned to death JMar<h i24th, 
1794. He suftered witli several others, and 
on his way to the guillotine, he discoursed to 
his companions on materialism, and the con- 
tempt of death. On the scaffold he begged 
the executioner to decapitate him tlie last, 
that he might have an opportiiriitv for making 
some observations essential to the establish- 
ment of certain principles while the heads of 
the others were falling. — Diet, des H. M. du 
18me. Siecle. 

CLOPINEL Sec JMeux. 

CL0STEH!V1A\ (.Liiin) a German por- 
trait painter, born in 1 (>56, in the bishopric 
of Osnabiirg. In 1 6«1 be came over to Eng- 
land, when lie painted many of the principal 
personages about the court, remaining here till 
1696, when he went to Madiid for the purpose 
of producing portraits of the reigmng monarch 
and Ins queen. While on the continent he 
made a professional tour through Italy, after 
which he returned to England, and died there 
in 171.5, it is said of gnef at being abandoned 
by a favourite mit^tress, who earned away \Mth 
her a considerable sum of money wlii< Ii he had 
amassed. Several of Ins jtoi traits aie stili 
to be found in tins country ; among others the 
large picture of cpiccn Anne in the Ginldhaii 
of the city of London. An anccdoie is told of 
.Tohii the first duke of jMarlboiough respecting 
him, wliich is generally considered aiiUientic : 
Closterman was employed to iiitrodui e their 
graces and their children in a family group, 
but the caprice of the duchess and the obsti- 
nacy of the artist, gave rise to such hot dis- 
putes between them, during the jirogress of 
the w'ork, that his grace, who w’as w’ont to act 
as mediator on these oc casions, was used to 
say, It scarcely cost him less tiouhle to settle a 
quarrel between Ins vsife and her jiaintcr than 
to win a battle. — Filktngttw. 

CLOVIS CLODOVISC (Lrnrtoisc or 
Louis) the first Christian king of f ranee, ufis 
born in 467, and iii 481 succeeded liis father 
Cliilderic 1, who reigned over tlie island of the 
Batavians, arid the ancient dioceses of Arras 
and Tournay, possessed by the Sahan tribe of 
Franks, i lis ambition soon prompted him to 
attack SyagTius, the Roman governor of Gaul, 
whom he defeated, and taking Soissons, made 
it his seat of royalty, thence extending Ins 
conquests and enriching Inmself and Ins fol- 
lowers by pillage. In 493 he married Clotil- 
da, daughter of Clnlderic, late king of the 
Burgundians, an ardent Christian, who used 
every effort to convert her husband, which was 
at last accomjilished m a battle with the Ger- 
man tribe of Alemans, when finding his army 
in danger, he invoked the god of the Chns- 
tiaiis, rallied his troops, and gamed the vic- 
tory. He was soon afterwards baptized by 
St llemi, bishop of Rheims, with 3,000 of 
his subjects, which affair seems to have taken 
place with no more difficulty than any common 
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political matter, neither had it any more effect 
on the morals of (Jlovis. He was however the 
only catholic king in P^urope, all the others 
being Arians. He soon after defeated Goride- 
bald, the uncle of his uite, and murderer of 
her father, and by a series of wars and trea- 
ties incorporated the independent Armoiicaiis 
with his own subjects. On pretence of zeal for 
the conversion of the \ isigoths in Gaul, he 
meditated an invasion of the dominions of 
Alaric, their king ; which he carried into ex- 
ecution, routing his army, and kiilicg Alaric 
with his own hand. He meditated the entire 
destruction of the Visigotlis, but tliey w'ere as- 
sisted by Tlieodonc, king of Italy, and Clovis 
was obliged to retieat from the siege of Arles 
with great loss. By a treaty of peace the 
X'lsigotlis were allowed to retain the country of 
Sejitimania, compiisiiig the sea-coast fiom the 
Rhone to the Pyicnees, while the country 
thence to the Loire was given uji to (.dovis. 
lie was soon alter lionouied by the emperor 
Anastasius with tlie Komiiri titles of patriLinn, 
(ODsul, and Augustus , after wliKii he fixed 
the royal resideiue at Pans, where it has re- 
mained ever s'lice. By means ol treaclieiy and 
assassination, w'hich he scrupled not to em- 
ploy, he overthiew’ the little independent 
states of Gaul, and reduced them all under 
his authority. In expiation of these deeds he 
founded cliuiches and monasteries, and was 
very zealous for the c.itliolic faith. Alter be- 
ing acknowledged king of all the Franks m 
Gaul he died at J'ans in .Ml, in tlie loity- 
liflli year of his age, after a reign of thirty 
tears, in which, alloyed as already described, 
he exhibited gn^at praiieiwe, vigour, and suc- 
cess. He left foil! sons, for whom he foui.JeJ 
four kingdoms. — Dnivos. Jhst, Millot Elem, 
de Clhbl.de France. Gihlnm. 

C lA) W KS ( V\ 1 1 LI A M ) an eminent sui gii al 
practitioner in the l6th eentury. Ho was a 
surgeon in the ICnghsh navy in the reign of 
((ueen Elizabeth, and about 1.773 hc' settled id 
L ondon, and became' surgeon to Christ’s and 
St Bartholomew’s Ilospilais. In l.iho he 
wvnt to the Netherlands by the queen’s com- 
mand, to superintend the care of the wounded 
soldiers in the army ot tlie earl of Leicester. 
'Hie time of Ins death is uncerUun ; hut it ap- 
pears to have bec*n jireiiously to the year 1631. 
He w'as the author of a “ 'I’reatise on Sypliilis,” 
and another “ On the Cure of Wounds 
both which aie of some importance, as af- 
fording the means of estimating the state of 
surgery at the close of the 16th century. — 
Jhitchmson'b Ihotr, Med. 

CLCBBE (.loHN) a clergyman who was 
tlie author of some ingenious literary produc- 
tions. He was t'ducated at King’s college, 
Cainhndge, and having taken orders, ohtaiiicci 
the living.s of Wliealfield and Debenham m 
Suffolk. He died in 1773, at the age of se- 
venty. Among his writings are a tract, en- 
titled ** 4’he Histoiy and Antiquitii^s of W'lieat- 
lield,” intended as a satire on conjectuial ety- 
mologists ; and a slic rt piece on Pliysiognomy , 
besides which he published a sermon, uud 
a “ letter of Advice to a Young Clergy- 
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man.” — Nichols's Lit, Artec, of the 18i/* Cen- 
tiirtf, 

CLUVIER or CLUVEIUUS (Philip) a 
Itfamed scholar of the l^th centurjr. lie was 
a native of Dantzic, and was sent by his father 
to Leyden, where he was induced, by the ad- 
vice of the younger Scaliger, to apply himself 
particularly to the study of geography. Not 
chousing to adopt the legal profession for which 
he was intended, he entered into the imperial 
army, and served two years in the rears of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. He then travelled in 
England, France, Germany, and Spain ; after 
W'hich he settled at Leyden, where he died in 
1623, aged forty* three. Ilia principal works 
are — Germania Antiqua — Sicilia Antiqua — 
Italia Antiqua,” 1619, folio; and an “Intro- 
duction to Ancient and Modern Geography,” 
which was a posthumous publication, and has 
been several times reprinted. Cluvier is said 
to have been acquainted with the Greek, Ia- 
tin, German, French, English, Flemish, Ita- 
lian, Hungarian, and Polish languages, and to 
have spoken them all fluently. — Jiwg, Univ, 
Marer'i, 

COBB. There were two Engiisli poets of 
this name. Samufl, the elder, reciaved the 
rudiments of his education at Christ’s Hospital, 
of which foundation lie afterwards became 
head master. He graduated at Trinity col- 
lege Cambndge, in 1702, and w'aa the author 
of some “ Remarks on Virgil,” and an octavo 
volume of poems in 1700. He also translated 
the “ Muscipula raoderni/ed the “ Mil- 
ler’s Tale,” from Chaucer ; assisted Ozell m 
his translations of Boileau ; and Rowe in his 
“ Callipa3dia.” “ 'J'he Female Reign,” and 
“ The Oak and Bnar,” a fable, are also 
ascribed to him. He died young in 1713. — 
.Tami s, the younger, w’as bom in 1756, and 
was secretary to the hon. East India Com- i 
pany. He employed his leisure hours in wTit* | 
ing for the stage, and is the author of several 
comic operas, and some minor dramatic ]>ieces 
of me lit. Among Ins most successful cflusioiis 
are the “ Haunted Tower,” and the “ Siege j 
of Belgrade,” (which arc still considered stock 
pieces ,) “ Love lu the East,” “The Humour- 
ist,” &c. ik’c. He died lu 1818. 

COBENTZl’L or COBENZL (Charlfs 
Count de) knight of the golden fleece, grand 
cross of the order of St Steplien, counsellor of 
state, and minister plenipotentiary to the Ne- 
therlands, was born at Layoacli in Camiola, 
and entered when young into the career of di- 
plomacy. His services during the commo- 
tions in the reign of the empress Mana 'Fhe- 
resa, were rewarded with the favour of the 
court ; and in 1753 he was placed at the head 
of the administration of the Austrian Nether- 
lands. I'liough fond of pleasure he was a very 
active governor, and by no means inattentive 
to aflairs of state. He loved and protected 
the arts and literature, and lie was the founder 
of the Academy of Sciences at Brussels. Va- 
rious plans of reform in the church and state 
were adopted under his government, during 
the reign of Joseph II, who had a high opi- 
nion of his talents. He died at Biussels, Ja- 
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nuary 2()th, 1770. — Lewis Count de Cobent- 
ZEL, son of the preceding, was born at Brus- 
sels in 17.53. lie became a diplomatist ; and 
at the age of twenty-seven was sent on an em- 
bassy to Catharine 11 of Russia, whose favour 
he secured by his gallantry, and by composing 
and liimself playing comedies at her private 
theatre. In 1795 he concluded a grand trijde 
alliance between Russia, England, and Au- 
stria, against the French republic. Being re- 
called to Vienna the following year, he was 
again employed in political iiegociations. He 
was one of the plenipoteimanes who signed 
the treaty of Campo Formio, between Au- 
stria and France, in October 1797 ; in the 
month of December he concluded the military 
convention witli Buonaparte at Rastadt ; and 
in the following year he lield a conferem o at 
Seitz, with Francis de Ncufcliateau, a member 
of the executive directory. He then returned 
to Petersburg, whence h»" was summoned, and 
sent to Luneville ; and there he concluded a 
treaty of peace with France, in February 1801. 
A few months after he vas appointed minis- 
ter of state and conferences, anil vice-chancel- 
lor for tlie dejiartment of foreign affairs at 
\ leima. On the formation of a new coalition 
against Fram e in 1805, the count de Cobent- 
zel was dismissed from office ; and he died at 
Vienna, February 22(1, 1808. — Pun, ii* Count 
in- (’oiii' M’7f r,, cousin of the last mentioned, 
was bom in Canuold in 17-11 . He w-as made 
a counsellor of finance in 1702, and aft'Twa> is 
privy counsellor at Brussels. In 1779 he was 
employed as a diplomatist at the conclusion of 
the peace of Teschen. In 1790 he was sent 
into Bnibaut to treat with the insurgent Ne- 
therlanders ; but the states refused to receive 
him, on wliich he retired to Luxembo rg, 
where he published a di^claration by wJiich 
the emperor of CJermaiiy revoked all those 
edicts whicli had caused the insurrection, and 
re-established the previous state of affairs. 
His failure on this occasion j)robably prevented 
him fiom being again emjiloyed till 1801, 
when he was sent amba'isador to J5iiis, through 
the ciedit of his cousin ; and lie remained 
there till 1805. lie died August 30th 1810. 
Ji/oir. C/ iV . 

COCC I d liiere w'cre two eminent scho- 

lars of this name in the seventeenth centuiy, 
both natives of Bremen, ami educated at Ley- 
den, where John the elder, bom in 1603 was 
professor of theology. 1 le gave rise to a sect 
known in llollaml by the name of (’occeians, 
wlio, following his opinions, ^•ousidercd the 
Old i’estamc. t as a mere type or mi'taphoncal 
representation of Christ, and his religion. 'I’he 
book of Revelations was more espec Lilly the 
object of Ins study, whence lie became a warm 
asserlor of the doctrine of the milleiiiuni. IJis 
commentanes on the Scriptures and other 
writings on divinity, fill ten folio volumes ; 
besides a postliumous work in 2 vols. folio, 
entitled “Opera. Anecdota, I’hoologica, et 
Philologica,” jirinted m 1708. He died in 
1669 at Leyden. Hen nv, the second, was 
born in 1044. Directing his attention to the 
study of the law, he became distinguished 
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hs a civilian, and was a professor of the 
law of nature and of nations, liret at 
Heidelberg, and afterwards successively at 
Utrecht, and Frankfort on the Oder. His 
works occupy four quarto volumes, and consist 
of various treatises on law and jurisprudence ; 
they are entitled — ** Prodromus Justitia: Gen- 
tium “ Juris Publici prudentia compen- 
diose Exhibita;” “llie^es,” &c. &c. In 
1713 he was raised to the dignity of a ba- 
ron of the empire, and died in 17 1 9, leaving 
behind him a son Samuel, born at Frankfort, 
who succeeded him in his title, and afterwards 
became grand chancellor of Prussia, under 
Frederick the Great. At the command of 
that monarch he had a print lyial hand in 
drawing up the Frederican code winch appear- 
ed in 1747, in 3 vols. 8vo. He also published 
an edition in five 4to vols. of Grotius's treatise 
** De Jure belli et Pacis.” llis death look place 
in 17o5. — Moreri, Nouv. Diet. Iltst. 

COCHLCEUS (John) one of the earliest 
and most vigorous opjionents of the Reforma- 
tion, a native of Nuremberg, bom in 1479. 
He wrote with great bitterness against Luther, 
Calvin, Melanctlion, See. the former of whom 
especially, he attacked with great severity, in 
a work entitled ** De Acti^ et Scnptis Lu- 
theri.” A controversy between him and Dr 
Morrison, an English divine, on the subject of 
Henry A^^lll’s marriage wdth Anne Roleyn, 
was carried on with much asperity on both 
sides. lie also published a curious history 
of the Hussites, in one folio volume, wdiicii 
is considered the best production of his pen. 
CochloBus died at Breslaw, January 10, 1552. 
•^Moreri, 

COCHIN (Henuy) an eminent law’yer, was 
bom at Paris in 1687. In 1706 he ^vas ad- 
mitted an advocate, and pleaded his first cause 
before the great council, at the age of twenty- 
two, with surprising eloquence. At thirty he 
was considered one of the ablest canonists of 
France. His language was pure and elegant, 
and his eloquence, at the same time, noble and 
simple. Yet in private company he is said to 
have been taciturn and inanimate. Jlis works 
were collected in 6 vols. 4to, and consist of 
pleadings, memorials, consultations, discourses, 
&c. ; but though their style is pure, and they 
contain much sound reasoning, they scarcely 
seemed woitliy of so great an orator. He died 
in 1747, at the age of sixty. — Moreri, Nonv. 
Diet. Hist. 

COCHIN (Charles Nicholas) a French 
designer and engraver, was bora at Paris in 
1688. His plates were correctly drawn, and 
engraved with spirit. His son, Charles Nicho- 
las, was born at Paris in 1715, and was very 
eminent in the same art. In 1749 he accom- 
panied the marquis de Marigny iu a tour 
tlirough Italy, which he published under the 
title of ** Travels in Italy.” He was keeper 
of the designs in the Louvre, chevalier of the 
order of St Michael, and secretary to the Aca- 
demy of Painting. Besides the Travels in 
Italy,” he published “ Letters on the Pic- 
tures of Herculaneum Dissertation on the 
Effect of Light and Shade ** Letters on the 
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Lives of Slodz and Deshays.” The num- 
ber of Ills plates is immense, and the 3 r are 
executed witli great judgment and spirit.— 
Nouvt Diet. Hist. 

COCHRAN (William Dundas) see Ap- 
pendix. 

COCHRAN (William) a portrait painter 
of some celebrity, bom at Strathaven in 
Clydesdale, N. B. December 12, 1738. At 
the age of twenty- three he went to Italy and 
studied at Rome, under his countryman Gavin 
Hamilton. Returning to Glasgow, in which 
city he had first commenced artist, he soon ac- 
quired considerable reputation, as well as more 
solid proofs of the estimation in wdiich his ta- 
lents were held, and realized a respectable in- 
dependence. In addition to portrait painting, 
he occasionally produced historical pieces, two 
of which, his “ Dajdalus,” and “Endymion,” 
rank high in the opinion of connoisseurs. He 
died at Glasgow, October 23, 1785, and lies 
buried iu the cathedral there. — Gents. Mag. 

COCKBURN (Catharine) an emiiieni 
authoress, was the daughter of captain David 
Trotter of the navy, and was born in London 
in 1679. She was almost self-educated, and 
at an early age became a convert to po- 
pery, At the age of seventeen she jiroduced a 
tragedy called “ Agnes de Castro,” founded 
upon a French novel, and performed wuth ap- 
plause. I' wo years after she wrote another, 
entitled “ Fatal Friendship,” w’liich is consi- 
dered her best piece, and was performed at 
the theatre in Liiicoln’s-inn Fields. She also 
applied herself to metaphysical pursuits, and 
wrote a “ Defence of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” when only in her 
twenty-second year. In 1707 after a strict 
examination of the controversy between popery 
and protestantism, she returned to the princi- 
ples of the latter in wdiich slie ever after re- 
mained. Previously to this she had written 
two poems in lionour of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, a comedy, and her last tragedy, called 
“ The Revolution of Sweden,” founded on 
the history of Gustavus Ericson. In 1708 
she married Mr Cockburn, a clergyman of the 
church of England, but of Scotch extraction. 
In consequence of his hesitation concerning the 
oath of abjuration required at the accession of 
George i, he lost all employment in the 
church, and was obliged to support liis family 
on the small salary of an usher at a school. In 
1726 she again defended l^cke in a ** Letter 
to Dr Holdsworth,” wdio had attacked his 
opinion on the resurrection of the body ; and 
tlip following year wrote a “ Vindication of 
Mr Locke,” which however w'as not printed 
until after her death. In 1732 Mr Cockburn, 
having overcome his scruples, was soon after 
presented to the living of Long Horseley, near 
Morpeth, where they did not reside until 
1737. Mrs Cockbura’s next productions were 
Remarks upon some Writers in the Con- 
troversy concerning the Foundation of Moral 
Duty and Moral Obligation,” printed in the 
History of the W^orks of tlie Learned,” in 
1743. On the publication of Dr Rutherford’s 
Essay on tlie Nature and Obligations of 
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Virtue/’ placing the foundation of morals 
upon a selfish principle, Mrs Cockbum un- 
dertook a confutation of it, which was pub- 
lished in 1747, under the title of ** Remarks 
upon the Principles and Reasonings in Dr 
Rutherford’s Essay on the Nature and Obliga- 
tions of Virtue, in Vindication of the contrary 
Principles and Reasonings enforced in the 
Writings of the late Dr Samuel Clarke.” This 
seems to have revived the attention of the 
public towards her ; and a plan was formed of 
publishing all lier works by subscription, but 
she died before it could be executed. 'I'he 
death of her husband preying upon her mind, 
she was attacked by a painful disease, and ex- 
pired at Long Horseley in 1749, in her seven- 
ty-first year. — Biog, Urit. 

COCKER (Edward) a penman and arith- 
metician, was born in London in 16.‘^1. His 
principal work was his Vulgar Arithme- 
tic,” which was not published until after his 
death, and went through forty editions ; he 
was also the author of “ Decimal Arithmetic,” 
which was not so successful. His skill in cal- 
ligraphy IS celebrated by Mr Evelyn ; and he 
published fourteen copy-books engraved with 
his own hand. Pfe died in 1677. — Massey . 

COCLES (Publius Houatius) celebrated 
for an extraordinary act of valour, was nephew 
of the consul lloratius Pulvillus, and descend- 
ed from one of the three lloratii. On the 
siege of Rome by Porsena, king of the Etrus- 
cans, the Romans were driven from tlie Jani- 
culum, and pursued over the wooden bridge 
across the Tiber, which joined that suburb and 
the city. Three brave Romans, Horatius 
Codes, Titus Herminius, and Sp. Largius, 
sustained the attack of the P^tniscans on the 
bridge until the rest got safe across, but at 
length the two latter retiring. Codes maintain- 
ed his post, and received on his shield all tlie 
javelins of the enemy. On hearing the crasli of 
the bridge, which tlie Romans were breaking 
down, he leapt into the river and swam, witli 
his aimour, to the bank. A statue was raised 
to liis lionour, and he was rewarded by a grant 
of land. — Livy, Valer, Maxim, Dionys. Ua- 
licarn, 

COD IN CS (George) curopalates, or one 
of the oliiceis who had the care of the palace 
at Constantinople, is supposed to have flou- 
rished in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was the author of two treatises in 
Greek, one on the origin of Constantinople, 
the other concerning the officers of the palace 
and those of the diurch in that city. 'I'liey 
were translated into Latin by Francis .Funius 
and George Douaa, and printed in (ireek and 
Latin, at Paris m 1 615. The former has since 
been printed at the royal press at Pans, with 
the notes of Lambecius, and the other pieces 
with those of Goar. — Mtneri. 

CODRING'J’ON (CiiRisTOPHE|i) an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who distmguished himself 
more by his patronage and encouragement of 
learning, than by his own productions. He 
was descended from a Gloucestershire family, 
but was bom at Barbadoes in 1668. He 
received his education at Oxford, and after 

Bioc. Dict.- -No. XXX 11 1. 
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having been a student at Christchurch collegd^ 
he became a fellow of All Souls, in that univer 
sity. Subsequently he entered into the army, 
and attained the rank of colonel, and the go- 
vernment of the Leeward islands. His death 
took place at Barbadoes in 1710 ; and his re- 
mains, being brought to England, were interred 
in the chapel of All Souls. To that college 
he bequeathed his books, and the sum of 
10,000/. for the purpose of erecting and fur- 
ther furnishing a library. 'I'liis structure, which 
was begun in 1717 , is built in the pointed 
style of architectuie, corresponding with that 
of the college chapel. A statue of the foun- 
der, with a commemorative inscription, was 
erected in 1730 . Mr Codrington wrote some 
Latin poems, published in the “ Musa* An 
glicanm and a cojiy of English verses, ad 
dressed to Sir Samuel Garth, on his dispen- 
sary. — Biog, Brit. Pointers Antiquities of 
Os ford. 

COECK or KOECK (Peter ) a painter and 
engraver on wood ; also called Peter Van 
Aelst, was bom at Alost in 1500 , and was a 
pupil of Bernard Van Orley, at Brussels. He 
visited Italy, and on his return to Bmssels, 
he w’as engaged by some sjiecuJators to jiaiiit 
the cartoons for a manufacture of tapestry 
they designed establishing in Turkey ; he con- 
sequently visited Constantinople, and while 
there, made some admit able drawings of tlu 
'Lurks, which he afterwards engraved on wood. 
'Lhe project not succeeding, ho returned to 
Brussels, and painted historical pictures, as 
w’ell as ])ortraits, and died painter to the em- 
peror Charles V in 1 *) 50 . — btrutt, 

COFFEY (Charles) a dramatic writer and 
performer, who w'as a native of Ireland, and 
died in 1745. He composed nine comedies 
between 1729 and 1745 ; all of which have 
been consigned to oblivion except “ The Devil 
to Pay, or the Wives Metamorphosed,” which 
very amusing, and still popular farce, was alter- 
ed from an older production. Coftey, who 
was deformed in his person, w^as accustomed 
to laugh at his own figure ; and having a be- 
nefit once at Dublin, he made his appearance 
in the character of /Esop. — Biog. Dram. 

COG AN (Tiioamb) an ingenious physician 
and writer on ethical philosophy and theo- 
logy. He was a native of Rowell in North- 
amptonshire, and being designed for the cleri- 
cal profession among tlie presbyteriau dissen- 
ters, he received his education at an academy 
at Kibworth, kept by the father of the late Dr 
Aikin. On completing his studies, he became 
minister to a congregation at Amsterdam ; but 
having married a Dutch lady of fortune, he 
resigned his situation, and went to Leyden to 
study physic, in which faculty he took his 
doctor’s degree in 1767 . Returning to his 
native country, he practised as a physician in 
London, where he was connected w’ith Dr 
William Hawes in the foundation of the Royal 
Humane Society, of which, at a subsequent 
period, he became registrar. He again went 
to the continent, and remained there till the 
disturbances consequent to tlie French Revo- 
lution obliged him to seek a safer residenct 
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In England, where he passed the remainder of 
his life, amidst professional avocations and 
Uterary pursuits. He died in 1818, aged 
eighty-two. Dr Cogan’s principal works are 
—“A Tour on the llhin#*,” 1791', 2 vols. 
8vo ; “ A Philosophical 'J realise on the Pas- 
sions “ Theological Disquisitions and 

Ethical Questions and he also translated 
a physiological treatise of professor Camper, | 
on the Natural DilFerence of the Human Fea- 
tures. — j4n?i. Biog, 

COGGLESHALLE (Ralph) an English 
Cistercian monk of the abbey of Coggleshalle, 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, wht‘re he 
was when it was besieged by Saladin. lie 
died about 1228. He was the author of a 
“Chronicle of the Holy Land,” printed at | 
Paris in 1729. — Moreri, j 

COHAUSEN (.1 on N 1 Ienu\) physician to 
the prince bishop of Munster, w’as a native of 
Hildesheim, and died at Munster, July 13th, 
1750, aged eighty-four. He wrote a gieat 
deal ; but chiefly on whimsical subjects, and 
amused himself with giving odd titles to his 
hooks. One of his productions (which are all 
in the Latin language) was translated and pub- 
lished by Dr Campbell, under the title of 

Ilermippus Jledivivus. (See Campbell, 
John). This work displays extensive read- 
ing, and is interspersed with many curious 
bints and observations, the introduction of 
which obviously formed a grand part of the 
author’s design. His nei)hew, S. E. E. Co- 
hausen, T^TOte a sketch of his life in elegant 
Latin, with a complete notice of his works, pub- 
lished in the Commercium Luerarmmt Frank- 
fort, 1746 and 1754, tom. i. and hi. — Biog, 
Univ, 

COHORN (Memnon) a Dutch general and 
engineer, eminent for his skill in fortification, 
of which numerous proofs are yet extant in 
the Netherlands, especially Bergen -op-Zoom, 
which he liimself considered as a master-piece 
in the art. He was bom in 1632, and by his jiro- 
ficiency in mathematics at a very eai ly age, gave 
promise of future ability in the science, w hich 
his subsequent exertions amply redeemed. In 
1692, at the siege of Namur, he commanded 
the fortress, the defences of which he had 
himself constructed against his no less cele- 
brated rival in engineering, Vauban. Cohom 
died in the seventy-fourth year of bis age, at 
the Hague in 1704. A w-ork of his, on the art 
of fortification, w’ntten originally in his native 
tongue, has been translated into several lan- 
guages, and is still considered a standard 
book. — N(niv. Viet, HiU, 

C01NTE(Chaui i:s le) a native of Troyes, 
bom November 4, 1611. He w'as an ecclesi- 
astic of some learning and considerable anti- 
quarian research ; the fruits of which he left 
behind him in a voluminous ecclesiastical 
history of France from the middle of the third, 
to that of the ninth century. The first volume 
of this laborious work was published in folio 
in 1665, the eighth and last in 1679. He was 
priest of the oratory, but so circumscribed were 
at one time his finances, that it is doubtful , 
whether his annals would ever have seen the | 
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light, but for the munificence of Colbert, whviSb 
patronage procured him a pension of 
livres. He died January 18, 1681, at Pans. 
Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

COKAY'NE (Sir Aston) a cavalier, dra- 
matic writer, and poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, hom at Elvaston, Derbyshire, 1608. 
Having completed his education at Trinity 
college, Cambndge, lie, as it w’as then the 
fashion witli all young men of quality, made 
the grand tour, and afterwards resided at Poo- 
ley in Warwickshire, a family estate. On the 
breaking out of the civil wars, be espoused the 
king’s party, and being obnoxious to the Oli- 
verians, both on account of Ins jiohtical and re- 
ligious principles, the latter of which were 
those of the church of Rome, his property 
suffered accordingly. A collection of plays 
and poems of his composition printed in 16 >8, 
are yet extant but raie. His death took place 
in 1034. — Blog, Brit, 

COKE (Sir Edward) one of the m^st emi- 
nent of English lawyers, was the son of Ro- 
bert Coke, esq. a gentleman of Norfolk, at 
whose seat of Melcham be w'as bom in 15*»0. 
He received his early education at tlie free- 
school of Norwich, w'hence he w'as removed to 
Trinity college, Cambridge. From the uni- 
versity be went to London, and w'as entered 
in the Inner 'J'emple. He pleaded Ins first 
cause in 1578, and w'as appointed reader of 
Lyon’s Inn, w here his lectures were much fre- 
quented. His reputation and practice rapitlly 
increased, and be w*as placed in a situation of 
great respectability and affluence, by a marri- 
age with a co-heiress of the Paston family, 
which alliance produced both fortune and 
connexions. Ho w’as chosen reader of the 
cities of Norwich and of Coventry ; w'as en- 
gaged in all the great causes at Westminster- 
hall, and in the 35tb of Elizabeth, chosen 
knight of tlie sliire for his native county, and 
speaker of the house of Commons. In 1 >92 
he became solicitor-general, and soon after 
attorney-general , and the death of his wdfe, 
w'ho brought him teu children, gave him ano- 
ther opportunity of increasing liis influence, by 
a marriage w’lth the w-idow Indy Hatton, sister 
to the minister Burleigh. He acted the usual 
part of a crown lawyer in all state prosecu- 
tions ; and one of the most important that fell 
under his management as attorney-general, 
was that of tlie unfortunate earl of Essex, 
which lie conducted with great asperity. 
Scon after the accession of James I he was 
knighted. The celebrated trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh followed, in winch Coke displayed a 
degree of arrogance to the court, and of ran- 
cour and insult towards the prisoner, which 
W’as universally condemned at tlie time, and 
has been deemed one of the greatest stains 
upon his character by all posterity. On the 
discovery of the Gunpowder plot, he 
obtained ^eat credit by the clearness and 
sagacity with which he stated the evidence ; 
and in 1606 he became chief justice of 
the Common Pleas. In 1613 be succeeded to 
the important office of chief justice of the 
court of King's Bench, but was in much less 
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HKfOur with James than his rivai lord Bacon. 
He was in fact too wary and staunch a lawyer 
to commit himself on the subject of preroga- 
tive ; and as his temper was rough, and his 
attachment to law truly professional, he could 
scarcely forbear involving himself with a court 
government so aibitrary in principle as that of 
James. The honourable zeal which he dis- 
played in the execrable affair of sir Thomas 
Overbury, and in the prosecution of the king’s 
wretched minions, Somerset and his countess, 
for that atrocious murder, made him enemies ; 
and advantage was taken of a dispute in which 
he erroneously engaged with the court of Chan- 
cery, to remove him, in 1616, both from the 
council and his post of chief justice. His real 
offence however was a refusal to favour the 
new favourite Villiers in some pecuniary mat- 
ter. Coke meanly made up this breach by 
marrying liis youngest daughter, with a large 
fortune, to tlie elder brother of Villiers, and 
was in consequence reinstated in the council 
in 1617, and actively engaged in prosecutions 
for corruption of office, and other crimes, of 
a nature to recruit an exhausted treasury by 
the infliction of exorbitant fines. lie however 
supported the privileges of the Commons 
with great tenacity ; for which, after the pro- 
rogation of parliament in 1651, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower. lie was however quick- 
ly liberated ; but was again expelled tlie privy 
council, with peculiar marks of displeasure, 
on tlie part of James. On the accession of 
Charles I he was nominated sheriff of Buck- 
inghamshire, in order to prevent his being 
chosen member for the county, which however 
he after all represented in the parliament 
which met in 16^22. 'riie remainder of his 
career was highly popular ; he greatly distin- 
guished himself by his speeches for redress of 
grievances ; vindicated the right of the Com- 
mons to proceed against any individual how- 
ever exalted ; openly named Buckingham as 
the cause of the misfortunes of the kingdom ; 
and finally sealed his services to the popular 
part of the constitution by proposing and fram- 
ing the famous “ Petition of Riglits,” the most 
explicit declaration of English liberty which 
liad then appeared. I'liis w’as the last of 
his public acts. The dissolution of parliament, 
which soon followed, sent him in retirement to 
his bouse at Stoke Pogeis in Buckingham- 
shire, where he spent the lemainder of his life 
in tranquillity. He died in September 1634, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, leaving be- 
hind him a numerous posterity and a large 
fortune. Sir PMward Coke was a great law- 
yer, but a great lawyer only. In mere legal 
learning he has perhaps never been exceeded ; 
but he was essentially defective in the higher 
merits of order, systematic arrangement, and 
regard to general principles, without which 
law is a mere collection of arbitrary rules, un- 
deserving the name of science. It must be ad- 
mitted however, that his writings, and espe- 
cially his Commentary on Littleton’s Treatise 
on Tenures, form a vast repository of legal 
erudition. In short, he was a man of immense 
profinubiijU research and great sagacity aod 
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perseverance m a chosen pursuit; and, as 
usual, more philosophical and general powers 
were sacrificed to its exclusiveness. His prin- 
cipal works are— 1. « Reports from 1600 to 
1615 8. “A Book of Entries,” folio, 1614 ; 

3. ** Institutes of the Laws of England,” in 
four parts, the first of which contains the Com- 
mentary on Littleton’s Tenures ; the second a 
Commentary on Magna Charta and otlier sta- 
tutes ; the third, the Criminal Laws, or Pleas 
of the Crown ; and the fourth, an Account of 
the Jurisdiction of all the Courts in the King- 
dom. 4. “ A Treatise of Bail and Mainprise,” 
1637, 4to ; 5. ** Reading on the Statute of 
Fines, 27 Edw. I,” 1862, 4to ; 6. “ Com- 
plete Copyholder,” 1640, 4to. — Biog, BriU 
Aikin*s G, Biog, 

COKE (Thomas) an eminent missionary, 
was bom in 1747 at Brecon in South Wales, 
at which place his father was surgeon. He 
received his education at the college school at 
Brecon, and r-ms thence removed to Oxford, 
where he entered a gentleman commoner at 
Jesus’ college. At the age of twenty-one he was 
chosen common-councilman, and four years 
afterwards chief magistrate of tlie borougli of 
Brecon, which situations he filled with honour. 
Tn 1775 he took his degree of LL.D. and soon 
after became acquainted with the celebrated 
John Wesley, who soon brought him over to 
his own opinions , and in 1780 appointed him 
to superintend the London district ; he also 
made him one of the trustees, on his execution 
of the deed of declaration as to all bis chapels 
In 1784 he went as a missionary to North 
America, and on the commencement of the 
war between that country and England, he 
presented to general Washington an address 
on behalf of the American methodists, whose 
cause he defended throughout with great zeal. 
So long as Dr Coke preserved silence on the 
subject of negro slavery, tlie Americans fa- 
voured him ; but on his opposing that inhuman 
traffic, he roused their indignation, and it was 
with difficulty that he escaped their vengeance. 
On his return to England he had some misun- 
derstanding with Mr Wesley, who, as the 
founder of a sect, expected more submission 
than Dr Coke was inclined to bestow. He 
accordingly determined on visiting Nova Sco- 
tia, but in consequence of a storm, the ship 
in which he embarked, took refuge in the 
harbour of Antigua, which led him to preach 
there, and to visit several other islands ; and 
he examined the state of religion generally 
both in tlie West Indies and America, before 
he again retunied to England. He made alto- 
gether nine voyages to this quarter of the 
globe, on the same pursuit, and met witli 
great success as a missionaxy. He was the 
author of a “ Commentary on the Bible,” 
undertaken at the request of the methodists ; 
“ A History of the West Indies ” Histoiy 
of the Bible ;” ” An Enlargement and Amend- 
ment of the Life of Christ ” Six Let^ 
addressed to the Methodist Societies in^ De- 
fence of the Doctrine of Justification by 4aitli, 
and the Witness of the Spirit " Four pis* 
courses on the Duties of a Minister;” and dw 
2 L 2 
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•* Life of Wealey,” written in conjunction with 
Henry More. In 1814 he sailed tor the East 
Indies, but died suddenly on tlie voyage. Dr 
Coke was zealous in his particular opinions, 
but not a bigot ; and tempered his piety witli 
judgment, and his firmness with gentleness of 
temper. His private character was also truly 
amiable, and he died very widely respected. — 
Life hif Drew, 

COLBER'r (John Baptist) a celebrated 
French statesman, who was descended from a 
Scottish family, but was bom at Paris, where 
his father was a silk merchant. When young 
he obtained an office in the household of 
cardinal Mazarine ; and that minister, who 
employed and trusted him on some important 
occasions, when dying recommended Colbert 
so warmly to Louis XIV, that he was imme- 
diately entrusted with the management of the 
finances, with the appellation of comptrolh^r- 
general, that of intendant being suppressed. 
He reduced the afiairs of his department to 
order and regularity, and improved the re- 
venues of tlie state by the adoption of measures 
calculated to increase the general pros[>eiity 
of the kingdom. In 1 664 he was made super 
intendent of the royal edifices, in whicli office 
he signalized himself by carrying into efiect the 
building of the Louvre and many other juiblic 
structures of importance. He promoted the 
cultivation of tlie arts and sciences, and in 
1666 he procured the foundation of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres, of 
which he invited Huygens and other eminent 
foreigners to become members, together nnth 
the most distinguished of the French literati. 
I'o him also was owing the institution of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and the 
erection of the Royal Observatory. I'lie mari- 
time prosperity of France was not less the ob- 
ject of his solicitude. He erected arsenals at 
Marseilles, 'J'ou Ion, Jtrest, and other sea-port'>, 
which he kept w’ell provided with naval and 
military stores ; built ships, and fitted out 
fleets, superior perhaps to any wliich France 
had ever before possessed. For tlie advance- 
ment of commerce he formed a canal of com- 
munication between tlie Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic ; established the East and West 
India companies, protected the colonies and 
encouraged the prosecution of manufactures 
and trade throughout the dominions of liis 
master. Besides being minister for naval af- 
fairs, he held the office of secretary of state. 
He died September 6, 1683, at the age of 
sixty-four, leaving the reputation of having 
been one of the most enlightened and prosper- 
ous statesmen France ever produced. By his 
wife, who was the daughter of James Charron, 

S ovemor of Blois, he had six sons and three 
aoghters ; the latter of whom were married to 
tlie dukes of Chevreuse, Beauvilliers and Mor- 
temar. The private and personal character of 
Colbert was respectable, though lie was not 
without his foibles. He belonged to tlie French 
Academy, and he collected a valuable library 
of printed books and manuscripts. He is said 
to have affected the air of a man of leain- 
iug, though, as may be supposed from the 
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circumstances of his life, his acquaintance with 
literature was in fact very limited. He enter* 
tained in his house the abb6 Gallois, editor of 
the Journal des Savans, who, according to Vig- 
neul-Marviile, assisted him in learning Latin, 
or reviving his knowledge of that language* 
He spitefully adds: ** M. Gallois ne perditni 
sa peine ni son Latin a #»nseigner cette langue 
a M. Colbert,” a sarcasm, the wit of which 
would be lost in translation. I'his minister had 
bestowed on him a patent of nobility, with the 
title of marquis de Seignelai, which descended 
to his eldest son, who succeeded him in the of- 
fice of secretary of state, and ]>articular]y dis- 
tinguished himself by his attention to naval af- 
fairs. He died November 3, aged 

thirty-nine. — John Baptisi Coi.bhit, marquis 
de lorry, a younger son of the great Colbert, 
was foreign secretary of state and director- 
general of the posts under Lewis XIV. He 
was employed also as a diplomatist ; and he 
WTOte “ IMemoires pour servir a rHiK-toire des 
Negociations, depuis le traite de Ryswic jus- 
qu’a la paix d'Utrerht.” He died lu 1746, — 
Hiog, Vniv, Perrauli II, J. Camuiat lliU. 
de^ Journaux. 

GOLDEN (C4DWALi.Ai)Fn)a Scottish phy- 
sician, born m 1688. After having finished 
1)18 studies at Edinburgh, ho went to Pennsyl- 
vania, w'here he exercised Ins profession w’ith 
great reputation. lie returned to Britain in 
171.); but the rebellion in favour of the Pre- 
tender induced him to recross the Atlantic. 
He then settled in the province of New York, 
and purchased a considerable quantity of land, 
which he employed himself in bringing into a 
state of cultivation. In 1761 he w'as made 
lieutunant-goveruor of the province. During 
the absence of governor Tryon he displayed 
his ability in the management of affairs, and 
formed several benevolent establishments. He 
held the office again in 1775, and died the 
following year. Some medical works were 
published by him ; but he is best known as tlie 
author of The History of the Five (Indian) 
Nations,” London 1715. Governor Golden 
was disUnguished for his acquaintance with 
Botany. He sent a great many American 
plants to linnaius, with w'hom he correspond- 
ed, and who gave to a new genus of plants the 
appellation of Coldenia. — litog. Univ, 

GOJ.E (Hknuy) dean of St J^aul’s, a Ro- 
man Ccitholic divme who flouri'^hed during the 
middle of the 1 6th century. He was a native 
of Godshill ill tha Isle of Wight, and was 
elected from Winchester school to a fellow- 
ship at New College, Oxford. Having gra- 
duated as a bachelor in civil law he visited 
Italy, and on his return practised for a while 
in the Court of Arches. Shoitly after he ob- 
tained consideialile church preferment tinder 
Henry the VI Uth, being collated to the living 
of Chelmsford in Essex, with a stall in St 
Paul’s cathedral, and an archdeaconry; all 
which he retained, together with the warden - 
ship of his college, to which he was elected in 
1542, with the living of Newton Longueville, 
Bucks, annexed. In the next reign however, 
he sent in his resignation of all his benefices ; 
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bat on thp restoration of the Roman Catholic 
party under queen Mary, came again into favour, 
and was raised to the provostship of Eton. 
When archbishop Cranmer was brought to the 
stake. Dr Cole was present at the execution, 
and preaclied on the occasion. In 1556 he 
reached the highest step of his preferment, 
being appointed that year dean of St Paul's, 
and judge of the Arches Court. He enjoyed 
his prosperity however but a very short pe- 
riod, the queen, his mistress, with whom he 
was in great favour, dying witliin two years of 
his elevation to the deanery ; when her suc- 
cessor Elizabeth not only stripped him of all 
lus honours and emoluments, but sent him into 
confinement. He survived the ruin of his 
party till the year 1519, but never recovered 
his liberty. A disjmtation, which he held 
publicly at Oxford with Cranmer and Ridley, 
has been published ; as also some sermons 
and polemical tracts on the great question 
w'hich agitated the times in which he lived. — 
Jiiofr, Brit. 

COLE (Thomas) a dissenting minister, re- 
ceived his education at Westminster school, 
and was elected student of Christchurch, Ox- 
ford ; became jirincipal at St Mary's Hall in 
1656, where he was tutor to Mr Locke. At 
the Restoration he was ejected for non-con- 
formity, and settled in London, where he be- 
came one of the lecturers at Pinner’s hall. 
Ills works are — A Discourse of the Chris- 
tian Religion A Treatise on Imputed 
Righteousness;” “ A Discourse of Uegeneni- 
tion. Faith, and Repentance 8vo. He 
died in 1697. An anecdote is related by Dr 
Pulteney of a Mr '('liomas Cole, a minister of 
Gloucester, who having collected an Herba- 
rium, burnt it in a fit of religious enthusiasm, 
as being inconsistent with his ecclesiastical du- 
ties.— Pa/me7’’s Memorial, Pulteriey^s Sketches, 

COLE (William) a clergyman celebrated 
for lus literary and antiquarian cellections. 
He was born in Cambridgeshire in 1714, and 
received lus education at Eton school, and 
the university of Cambridge, where he obtained 
the degree of MA. He was j)resented to the 
living of Hornsey, near London, in 1719, 
which he held two years and then resigned. 
His next preferment was tlie living of Bletch- 
ley in Ruckinghamshire, which lie likewise 
relinquished ; and in 1767 took up his resi- 
dence at Milton, in the vicinity of Cambridge, 
In 1774 he obtained the vicarage of Burnham 
in Buckinghamshire. He died in 17 8S. Mr 
Cole, tliough not distinguished as an author 
during his life, was on terms of mtimacy with 
Granger, Gough, lord Oxford, and other emi- 
nent antiquaries, who were assisted by his com - 
muuications in their various publications. He 
formed a voluminous collection of manuscripts, 
chiefly relating to the county and university of 
Cambridge, which he bequeathed to the Bri- 
tish Museum. The use of these literary trea- 
sures was interdicted for a certain period by 
the testator, but they have now for some years 
been accessible to the public, and copious ex- 
tracts from them have been inserted in the 
Monthly Magazine. They comjirise some tu- 
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nous anecdotes, but the industry of the collec- 
tor is throughout much more conspicuous than 
either his taste or liberality.— ATicAoh’s Lit, 
Anec, of 18th Cent, 

COLES (POLISH A ). I’here were two of this 
name, uncle and nephew, both respectable 
scholars, the former of whom, a native of 
Northamptonshire, was bom about the com- 
mencement of the 17th century. He at first 
embarked in trade, but afterwards became 
manciple at Magdalen college, Oxford, during 
the commonwealth. The changes which took 
place on the return of monarchy, tlirew him 
again on the world ; he however was fortunate 
enough to obtain a clerkship in the service of 
the East India Company. In his religious 
principles he was a Calvinist of the strictest 
class, and published a work in favour of the 
doctrine of predestination, which has gone 
through several editions, and is still held in 
high estimat’on by the sect to which he be- 
longed. He died in 1688. — The nephew, who 
was also born in the same county, about the 
year 1640, entered liimself of the college of 
wliich his relation was a retainer, but probably 
from the same circumstance which caused the 
dismissal of the former, quitted it Mutliout gra- 
duaUng, and supported himself by private tui- 
tion in London, till an ushership becoming va- 
cant at Merchant Tailors’ school, he succeeded 
to the situation, but lost it again by some mis- 
conduct, the jiarticulars of which have not been 
recorded. Little of his after life is known ; 
he is ascertained however, to liave died ir 
Ireland in 1680. He compiled two dictiona- 
ries ; one of his vernacular language, the other 
of I. atm and English, with a correspondent ren- 
dering of P^nghsh into Latin. Several other 
writings are also ascribed to him, principally 
ada})ted for the use of the tyro in literature, 
such as — ” The Young Scholar’s best Compa- 
nion ** A Hieroglyphical Bible for Youth 
“ A Natural Method of Learning Latin,” 8vo ; 
“The complete Pmglisli Schoolmaster,” 8vo ; 
“ A System of Stenography a treatise bear- 
ing the whimsical title “ Nolens Volens, or 
you shall make Latin wdiether you will or no 
and a short devotional tract on the Harmony 
of the Evangelists. — Bieg. Brit. 

COLET (Dr John) the eldest of twenty-two 
children, belonging to sir Henry Colet, knt. 
a wealthy citizen, who twice filled the civic 
chair of London. The subject of this memoir, 
who afterwards became one of the most munifi- 
cent patrons ot learning of the age in which he 
lived, received his education at Alagdalen col- 
lege, Oxford ; whence he proceeded, after seven 
years* application to a strict course of study, 
to the continent, and rajiidly attained the 
personal acquaintance and friendship of Er^- 
mus, Budseus, Lilly, and many other distin- 
guished scholars. In 1485 he was presented 
to Uie living of Dennington, SuflTolk ; and eight 
years after to that of Thyruing in Huntingdon- 
shire ; and gradually acquiring tlie zenith of 
his reputation for learning and abilities, was 
raised in 1505 to the deanery of St Paul’s. In 
this situation his exertions in the promotion of 
knowledge, and the encouragement given by 
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him to learoed men for die proeecution of bib- repair his losses. These caresses lulled the pni- 
lical Studies, together with his own sermons, dence of the admiral, though some of the party 
in the delivery of which he was frequent, were not without suspicions, w'hich were soon 
roused the jealousy of some of his higotted co- strengthened by an incident which happened 
lomporaiies, who made Fitzjames bishop of after the marriage of the young king of Navarre, 
London, their agent in denouncing him as a On returning from the Ijouvre, a musket was 
scliismadc to archbishop Warham. That pre- discharged at Coligni from a window : “ This,” 
late, who did justice to his motives, refused he cried, “ is the fruit of my reconciliation 
to entertain the complaint ; and Dr Colet soon with the duke of Guise.” The king pretended 
after commenced the great undertaking by to be very indignant, and promised the admiral 
which he is principally known to posterity. The that the affair should be looked into ; hut two 
tudy of the learned languages in gener^, and days after followed the horrible affair of St Bar- 
tliat of the Greek in particular, had suffered tholomew, August 24, 1572, in which Coligni 
much discouragement from a set of persons as- was one of the first victims. A party, headed 
suming the name of Trojans, who denounced by the duke of Guise, broke into his house, 
the latter tongue as altogether useless, and and one of the servants of the latter named 
it is even doubted whetlier the dean himself Besme, drawing his sword, the admiral said, 
attained to any great proficiency m it till a calmly, “ young man you ought to respect my 
late peri^ of his life. To restore this im- grey hairs *, but do as you please, you can only 
portant branch of literature, and to promote the shorten my life a few days.” Besme stabbed 
diffusion of general learning, was now his oh- him repeatedly, and throwing liis body through 
ject; in furtherance of which in 1512, he the window, it was for three d'lys exposed to 
founded and richly endowed St Paul’s school the insults of the mob, and hung by the feet 
for the instruction of one hundred and fifty- upon a gibbet. It was at length taken down 
three scholars gratis. His friend William Lilly by his cousin Montmorency, and buried in the 
became the first head-master of liis infant es- chapel of Chantilly. Before the civil wars, 
tablishment ; for the use of which the Latin Coligni obtained permission to settle a colony 
Grammar bearing the name of the latter, was of Huguenots in Florida, and two ships sailed 
compiled by their joint exertions. Dean Colet for the purpose in 1562, under the command of 
did not survive to witness the lleformation, to- one llibaui, but through misconduct and foreign 
wards which the diffusion of opinions, such as hostility the settlement was ruined. In mili- 
he entertained, contnbuted so materially ; but tary life he displayed great courage and talents, 
after having for something less than seven and as a politician acted with signal prudence, 
years, promoted and witnessed the rising pros- and as much lionour as the times would per- 
perity of his school, he died of the sweating mit. lie had two brothers, Francis and Po- 
sickness then so generally fatal, September 16, iet ; the former lord of Andelot, distinguished 
1519. He bequeatlied his school to the guar- himself in the same party, and died in 1569. 
dianship and superintendence of the Mercer’s 'Fhe latter hud become cardinal deChatillon, and 
company, under whose auspices it has con- archbishop of Toulouse, but notwithstanding 
tinned to flourish, and by whom the present his high ecclesiastical rank, he conformed to 
liandsome edifice at the east end of St Paul’s the protestant faith and quitting the church, 
cathedral, was rebuilt from the foundation, joined his brothers, and married. After be- 
on the original site, and o})ened in the ing solemnly deposed, he retired to England, 
spring of 1825. A life of dean (’olet was wnt- and was poisoned by a servant in 15P'l. — Mo- 
ten by Knight, a new edition of which lias ap- reri, Nouv. Diet, Hist, Milht*s Elemens de 
peared witl^ these few years, — Life by Knight, V Hist, de France. 

Bio^. Brit, COLIGNI (Henbiette) a French poetess, 

COLIGNI (Gaspardpe) admiral of France, celebrated for her wit and accomplishments, 
was the son of marshal Gaspard de Coligni, She was the daughter of Gaspard dc Coligni, 
and was bom in 1517. He was created by marshal of France, being bom about the year 
Henry II, colonel-general of the French in- 1626. At tiie age of seventeen she married 
fantry, and employed to conclude a peace with Thomas Hamilton, the Scotch earl of Had- 
England in 1550. He was raised to the post dington, but becoming a widow, re-entered the 
of admiral in 1552, and was afterwards em- marriage state widi the count dela Suze, a no- 
ployed in Flanders, where he greatly distin- bleman of Champagne, whose ill-treatment of 
guished himself. On Uie deatli of Henry II her rose at length to such a height, ftomjea- 
he joined the party of the Huguenots, and next lousy and other causes, that she was fain to 
to the prince of Cond^ was the liead of it, and abjure tlie protestant religion, in which she was 
after presenting their request to the king at bred, in order to induce tlie parliament of 
the assembly of Notables, took up arms against Paris to grant her a divorce. Many liyperbo- 
the Guises. He distinguished himself at the lical compliments, ascribing to her the com* 
battles of Dreux, St Denys, Jamac, and Mon- bined qualities of Venus, Pallas, &c. were paid 
contour. It was by his exertions that the Hu- her by the beaux esprits of her day ; and her 
guenots were able to make an advantageous poems, consisting principally of elegies, were 
peace iu 1570; which was however only in- much admired; they are to be found printed 
tended to blind theprotestants, and effect their with Pelisson’s works in the editions of 1695 
ruin. Coligni was invited to court, and the and 1725, in two 12mo volumes. She died 
king, Charles IX, affecting a great friendship for March 10 , 1673, at Paris.— -Nouv. Diet. Hiifc 
him, presented him with a considerable sum to COLLADO (Didacus) a Spanish domi- 
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\vliowent as a missionary to Japan in 
ITmO. Returning to Europe iii 16S3, he re- 
sided several years at Rome ; and in 1635 he 
was sent with ample powers and privileges 
from the pope and the king of Spain, at the 
head of twenty-four missionaries of his order, 
to preach the gospel in tlie Philippine Islands. 
In 1638 he was recalled to Spain, but was 
shipwrecked and drowned soon after embark- 
ing to return thither. lie was the autlior of a 
Japanese Grammar and Dictionary, and other 
works relative to the languages of Japan and 
China, and the progress of Christianity in the 
former country. — Bing, Univ. 

COLLAEll'l’ (Aduian) a designer and en- 
graver, was bom at Antwerp about the year 
IdSO, and after studying in his own country 
went to Italy for improvement, and on his 
return engraved a great number of plates after 
Breughel, Bol,Vo8, &c. Ilis drawing is cor- 
rect, and his heads expressive. Hans Colla- 
ERT, his son, was bom at Antwerp, in 1540, 
and also visited Italy, where he passed some 
time. He engraved a great number of plates 
ill the style of his father, but with more taste 
and less stilfness. He lived to a great age, 
dying in 1622. — Strait. 

COLLETT (PiERRi ) a native of Ternay 
in France, born 1 603, author of several devo- 
tional and other treatises, the principal of 
which are — 1 nstitutioncs Theologicjo,^* 7 
vols. 12mo ; “Theologia Aloralis L'niversalis,** 
8vo, 17 vols. The Lives of Alcssrs Bourdon 
and de la Croix, and that of A^incent de St 
Paul, the latter in two 4to volumes. He was an 
ecclesiastic of some learning, and died in 
1770 , — Nokv. Diet. Hibt, 

COLLETT (PhilibI'Rt) a French advo- 
cate, who, besides several professional treatises, 
left behind him some on the subject of botany, 
a science which he had cultivated with suc- 
cess. The former consist of “ Dissertations on 
the Laws respecting Usury, Excommunica- 
tion, Tithes, the Statutes and Customs of 
Bresse,” &c. and among the latter are “ A 
Catalogue of Plants found near Dijon,” and 
“ Two Letters on 'Tournefort’s History of 
Plants.”— !/>«/. 

COLLIER (Arthur) an English clergy- 
man, rector of Longford Magna in Sliropshirc, 
about the beginning of the last century. He is 
known as the author of a work entitled Cla- 
vis Universalis,” written in defence of the 
tenets of his friend Norris of Bemerton, and 
asserting the impossibility of the existence of 
an external world. This work, which was 
printed in 8vo in 1713, exhibits a remarkable 
coincidence with the doctrines concerning mat- 
ter laid down in ** Berkley’s Principles,” al- 
though it seems unquestionable that the wri- 
ter never could have seen tliat work at the 
time when his own appeared. Mr Collier 
died about the year 1730. — B/og. Brit. 

COLLIER (Jeremv) an English nonjuring 
divine, who once attracted considerable atten- 
tion by his controversial writings, was bom at 
Stow Qui in Cambridgeshire, in the year 
1650. He received the rudiments of educa- 
tioo under his father, who was a clergyman. 
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and for some time master of the free-senool 
at Ipswich in Sufiolk, whence he was removed 
to Cambridge, and admitted a poor scholar at 
Caius college. He received his degree of 
MA. in 1676, and taking orders the following 
year, was in 1679 instituted rector of Ampton 
in Suffolk, which living he resigned in 1685, 
on being appointed lecturer of Gray’s Inn. In 
1688 he not only refused to take the oaths to 
the new government, but engaged as an active 
and zealous literary partisan of the pretensions 
of the dethroned monarch, and for a bitter 
pamplilet, entitled “ The Desertion Dis- 
cussed,” was imprisoned, but afterwards dis- 
charged without being brought to trial. By 
this injudicious conduct on the part of admi- 
nistration, his influence among his own party, 
as well as his general celebrity, was much in- 
creased. On his release he published various 
vehement pamjihlets in defence of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and non-resistance, and in 
oppositj m to the prelates who had accccpted 
the sees of the nonjuring bishops. 'J'hese pqb- 
licaUons, and a suspicion that a journey to the 
coast of Kent was with a design of maintaining 
a correspondence with the exiled king, once 
more roused the attention of government, and 
he was brought back to London in custody, 
and committed to the gate-house. He was 
however in a short time admitted to bail ; but 
with a singular pertinacity of character, sur- 
rendered himself up again, on the ground that 
by submitting to give bail he acknowledged 
an illegal jurisdiction. Chief Justice Holt 
however very wisely released him in a day or 
two, when he again resumed his pen in de- 
fence of his conduct in regard to the bail, and 
in a strenuous support of jacobite principles 
For some time after he appears to have ex- 
cited but little attention, until in 1696 he ha^ 
the courage and indecorum, in company with 
two other nonjuring clergymen, to attend the 
execution of Sir John Freind and Sir William 
Perkins, who had been condemned for en- 
gaging in the assassination plot, and to publicly 
absolve them by imposition of hands. This 
conduct, the two archbishops, and ten of their 
suffragans, declared to be insolent, irregular, 
and inconsistent with the constitution of the 
church of England, to which censure Collier 
as usual published a reply and vindication. 
I'he civil power also interfered, and on his 
absconding, jiursued him to outlawry. He 
was however suffered to remain unmolested in 
tins state of legal incapacity ; and in the year 
1697 he publislied three volumes of “ Essays 
on several Moral Subjects,” 8vo. These at- 
tracted great attention at the time, and have 
been praised far beyond their merits, as is ge- 
nerally the case with the productions of parti- 
z.ans. In 1098 appeared the work by which 
he is now for the most jiart remembered, en- 
titled “A short V^iew of the Jmmoiality and 
Profaneness of tlie Engh.sh Stage, together 
with the Sense of Antiquity on this Argu- 
ment,” 8vo. Ill this work, with trutli and 
justice on his side, and armed with sufficient 
learning and sarcastic wit, he attacked tlie 
whole of the living dramatists from Dry den to 
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D’Urfey, with a degree of force and ability 
which none of them could adequately parry, 
altliough Congreve, Vanburgh, Drake, and 
Filiner were among the apologists for the 
stage. Dryden candidly acknowledged the 
justice of the censure ; and the timely reproof 
of the unbending nonjuror, indisputably led to 
an abatement of much unpardonable license, 
and a gradual reform of the drama. 'I'he next 
labour of Collier was a translation and enlai^e- 
xnent of Moreri’s Dictionary, which he extend- 
ed to four volumes folio, the last of which ap- 
peared in 1721 ; but although he bestowed 
much time and learning upon this laborious 
compilation, it has been altogether snperseded 
by more convenient and perfect modern edi- 
tions of the same work, louring the reign of 
Anne, veiy gieat inducements were held out 
to him to conform, but he honourably main- 
tained his pniuiples, and employed himself 
on his ** Ecclesiastical History of Great 13ii- 
tain,’* a work in which he displayed consi- 
derable learning and abilities, warped by the 
partiality and contracted notions which neces- 
sarily resulted from liis theory and principles. 
Much controversial opposition was displayed 
to it, particularly by bishops Nicholson, Bur- 
net, and Kennet, to whom he respectively re- 
plied. Previously to the appearance of the 
second volume of this work in 1714, Mr Collier 
had been privately consecrated a nonjuring 
bishop, by l)r Hickes and the deprived bishojis 
of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborougli ; and he 
does not appear to have published any thing 
further until 1725, when he printed “ Seve- 
ral Discourses on practical Subjec ts.” This 
intrepid writer and man fell a victim to the 
Slone m 1726, in the seventy-sixth year ol his 
age. Had the same learning, spirit, and abi- 
lities been exhibited in a more liberal and en- 
ligliled cause, the character of Jeremy ('oilier 
would have stood very liigh indeed ; and as it 
is, the integrity and constancy with which he 
sacriiiced to principle, demand respect from 
all parties. It would be useless to enumerate 
Iiis various controversial productions, as they 
no longer retain any interest ; and his princi- 
pal works of a more general nature have been 
sufficiently alluded to in the course of this 
article. — Bw^. Brit. Burnet's Own Times. 

COLUN D’HARLEV1LLE(John Fuan- 
cis) a French dramatist, who was by profes- 
sion an advocate. The love of literature se- 
duced him from the bar ; and in his earliest 
verses he deplored his unlucky lot in being a 
clerk of the parliament. He first attempted 
to write satire, in which he did not suc- 
ceed ; and in 1786 he commenced his dra- 
matic career with the comedy of the “ Incon- 
stant.’* I'his was performed with applause, 
and was followed by some others, previous to 
the appearance of “ Le Vieux Celibataire,” 
which is considered as the chef d'ccuvre of the 
author. He afterwards produced a great 
number of dramas, some of which are not cal- 
culated to add to his reputation. He also was 
the author of an allegorical poem, entitled 

Melpomene et Thalia,” 1799, 8vo; and of 
many pieces inserted iu the Almanack of the 
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Muses. He died at Paris in 1806, aged fifty. 
He published a collective edition of his works 
in 4 vols. 8vo, 1805 ; and they have been re- 
printed since his death. — Biog. f/niv. 

COLLIN (Henry di ) an eminent German 
poet, who died at Vienna in 1811. He was 
aulic counsellor, and a member of the depart- 
ment of finance in that city. He wrote six 
tragedies in lambic verse, with chorusses after 
the ancient model, successively published since 
1802. These dramas, in the opinion of his 
countrymen, entitle liim to be placed imme- 
diately after Schiller, who is regarded as the 
first of German tragic poets. Coliiii also com- 
{Kised war songs, designed to excite the mar- 
tial spirit of the Germans on the calling out 
the landwehr, or national militia, at the decla- 
ration of hostilities against France in 1809. 
These poems are said to possess great merit. 
Some fragments have been made public, of the 
“ IlodolphiaJ,” an epic poem, on which he 
was employed at the time of his death — Ibid. 

COLLIN (Hevry Joseph) a medical wri- 
ter, w'ho was a native of Vienna in Austria, 
and after studying at tlie university of that 
city, took the degree of MD. in 1760. He 
succeeded baron Stoerck as physician to 
the public hospital at Vienna, where he died 
in IJecember 1784, aged fifty-three. He pub- 
lished “ Nosocomii civici Paumaniani Annus 
medicus tertius ; sive Observationum circa 
morbos acutos et Chronicos,” pars i — ^vi. 
Vien. 1764-1781, 8vo. Collin obtained some 
distinction as a pliysician, by having contri- 
buted mucli to the introduction among the 
materia medica of some powerful remedies 
of the vegetable kind. — Biog. Univ. Load. 
Med. Join n. 

COLLING W OOD ( Cutiirert, first baron) 
a native of Newcastle-upon-"! yne, born iu 
1748, and educated at the same school with 
lord chancellor Eldon, under Mr Moises. He 
entered the royal navy in 1761, and in the 
action of June 1st, 1794, was flag captain on 
boani the Prince, commanded by admiral Bow- 
yer. In 1797 he commanded the Excellent 
during the battle of Cape St Vincent, on the 
14th of February in that year, and having in 
1799 been made rear-admiral of the white, 
was promoted in 1801 to the red. In 1804, 
being then vice-admiral of the blue, he assist- 
ed in the blockade of Brest harbour ; but his 
most distinguished service was the part he 
bore in the great victory of I'rafalgar, in which 
his gallant manner of bringing his ship into 
action, and the skill and resolution with which 
he fought her, excited tlie personal admiration 
of Nelson himself, upon whose lamented fall 
the command of the fleet devolved upon him, 
as the senior officer. In this critical situation 
admiral Collingwood evinced a degree of 
promptitude and nautical skill, combined with 
prudence, which tended much to the preserva- 
tion ot the captured vessels, and proved his 
judgment as a commander to be not inferior 
to his courage. For his valuable services on 
this and oUier occasions, he was promoted 
to be vice-admiral of the red, continued in 
his command of the fleet, and elevated to a 
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barony. His death took place while cruising off 
Minorca, in the Ville de Paris, on tlie 7th of 
March, 1810. His remains were brought to 
England, and honoured with a public funeral 
in St Paul's cathedral. — Gent, Mag, 

COLLINS (Anthony) an English contro- 
versialist and metaphysical writer of considera- 
ble ability, was born at Heston near Hounslow, 
in Middlesex, in June 1676. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, whence he removed to King's 
college, Cambridge, and on quitting the univer- 
sity was entered at the Temple. He soon 
however gave up the study of law, and possess- 
ing an ample estate, he married, and dedicated 
hiB leisure to literary pursuits and freedom of 
inquiry. In 1703 and 1704 he maintained an 
epistolary correspondence with Mr I.ocke, 
who entertained a high opinion of his abilities, 
and in 1707 published an “ Essay concerning 
the Use of Ileason, in Propositions, the Evi- 
dence of which rests on Human Testimony." 
In the same year he engaged in the contro- 
versy between Dodwell and Dr Clarke, on the 
immortality of the soul, to which he contri- 
buted several able pamphlets. In the year 

1709 he published a small work, entitled 
“ Priestcraft in Perfection, or Detection of 
the Fraud of inserting and continuing that 
Clause — the Churcli hath power to decree 
Kites and Ceremonies, and Authority in con- 
troversies of Faith — ^in the Twentieth Article 
of the Church of England." The position of 
Collins was, that the clause in question did 
not form a part of the articles, as they were 
established by act of parliament, in the 15th 
year of Elizabeth ; or as agreed to by the con- 
vocations of 156J2 and 1571. llie different 
treatises produced by the controversy, arc enu- 
merated in the Biographia firitannica, and may 
be consulted for the merits of the dispute. In 

1710 he published a ** Vindication of the Di- 
vine Attributes," in answ'er to a sermon by 
the arclibishopof Dublin, asserting the compa- 
tibility of ])redestination and foreknowledge 
with free-will. In 17 15 he printed ** A Dis- 
course on Free-thinking," the professed ob- 
lect of wdiicli was to vindicate the unlimited 
freedom of enquiry, and to expose the t}ranny 
exercised by the abettors of priestcraft under 
paganism, popery, or any other corrupt form 
of religion. As many of its remarks seemed 
intended to attack revealed religion generally, 
it drew forth several learned and able replies ; 
the most important of which were written by 
Wharton, Hoadley, and Bentley. Soon after 
the publication of their discourses the author 
visited Holland, and on his return removed to 
the county of Essex, where he discharged tlie 
duties of justice of the peace, and deputy 
lieutenant of the county. In 1715 he pub- 
lished “ A Philosophical Inquiry concerning 
Human Liberty," which is one of the most 
methodical, concise, and perspicuous illustra- 
tions that have appeared of the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity. Dr Clarke wrote 
some remarks on the enquiry, to which Mr 
Collins w’ould not reply, deeming himself pre- 
cluded from fair discussion on equal terms, 
in consequence of the virulence with which he 
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was assailed, on the ground of tiie alleged ill 
tendency of his opinions. In 1724 he pub- 
lished his ** Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Chnstian Religion, in two 
Parts," the desig^ of which was to show that 
the prophecies cited in the New Testament 
from the Old, formed no proofs, according to 
scholastic or logical rules. This work, which 
has been witli some reason accused of literary 
disiugenuousness, in the way of quotation, 
was strenuously opposed by a host of wri- 
ters, including Whiston, Chandler bishop of 
Utchheld, Dr S. Clarke, Dr A. Sykes, Sher- 
locke, afterwards bishop of London, Dr Samuel 
Chandler, &c. &c. In 1727 he published 
a defence of his former work, under the 
title of ** 'Fhe Scheme of Literal Prophecy 
considered which of course was also replied 
to by the most distinguished of the writers 
already named, to whom was added Dr John 
Rogers ; who, m a preface to a volume of ser- 
mons on the necessity of divine revelation, 
used inde .ent threatenings against the author, 
by urging the propriety of liis becoming a con- 
fessor for liis cause. On this manifestation of 
a disposition to interfere with the freedom of 
enquiry, Mr Collins animadverted with indig- 
nant seventy, m “A Letter to Dr Rogers on 
his Sermons, and the Preface prefixed thereto." 
I'liis was tiie last of his productions ; his 
health had been for some time gradually de- 
clining, and he was carried off* by a violent at- 
tack of tlie stone in 1729, lu the fifty-third 
year of his age. The moral chaiacter of this 
wntcr stands extremely high for temperance, 
humanity, and benevolence ; and both as a ma- 
gistiale and a man, he acquired general esteem. 
J'hat be was a disbeliever in revealed religion 
cannot be doubted ; but tlie charge of total irre- 
ligion and atheisiii is to be collected from no 
portion of his w'orks, and indeed is refuted by 
his dying det laration — that he had endeavour- 
ed to serve both God and his country to the 
best of his abilities, and that the lathohc re- 
ligion is, to love God and to love man." — 
Biog, Brit, 

COLLINS (AiiTiiirn)a celebrated genealo- 
gist, was born at Exeter in 1662. lie was tlie 
son of William Collins, esq. gentleman to 
('atbariiie, queen of Charles 11, who, owing 
to his extravagance, could give liis son nothing 
beyonil a liberal education. The first edition 
of his peerage was published in 1708, and a 
second in 1715, 4 vols. folio. The latest edi- 
tion was that of 1812, published under the 
care of sir Egerton Brydges, whose correction 
of preceding errors and additional articles, 
have added extremely to the value of the work. 
He next undertook a “ Baronetage," which 
was first published in 1 7 20, in two volumes, 
and subsequently in 1741, in five volumes. 

1 His other publications are — 1. The Life of 
Cecil, lord Burleigh," 1752, 8vo; 2. “The 
Life of Edward the Black Piince," 1740, 8vo ; 
3. Letters and IVIemonals of State collected 
by Sir Henry Sidney and others," 17 46, 2 vols. 
folio ; 4. “ Historical Collections of the noble 
Families of Cavendish, Holies, Vere, Harley, 
and Ogle," 1752, foho. The private life of 
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Mr Collins is but little kiiown« beyond the fact 
that he suffered from narrow circumstances, 
and met with very little substantial patronage, 
until George 11 granted him a pension of 4001, 
|mr annum, which he enjoyed but a very short 
time, dying March 16, 1760. He was father 
of general Artliur late Collins, who died in 
1793, leaving issue, David, the subject of the 
next article . — Nicholas Life of Bowser, 

COLLINS (David) the grandson of the 
subject of the last article, was born at Exeter 
in 1756. Having remained till the age of 
fourteen at the grammar-school in that city, he 
then obtained a lieutenancy of marines, in 
which capacity he served in America with 
great gallantry. In 1787 governor Philips 
took him out with him to New South Wales, 
as judge- advocate, an appointment that, by 
losing him his mihtaiy rank in gradation, sub- 
jected him to great injury, which government 
finally took into consideration, and recom- 
pensed, by making him governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land. Ill tliat settlement, whicli was 
highly improved by his exertions, he died, 
after a residence of eight 3'ears, in 1810, bear- 
ing the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
is the author of a history of Botany Bay, pub- 
lished soon after his return to England from 
that country, in two quarto volumes ,* which 
work abounds with interesting information, 
and is written with the most unpretending 
simplicity. — Gent, Mag. 

COLLINS (.Ioiin) an eminent English ma- 
thematician, was bom atW ood Eaton in Oxford- 
shire, March, 5, 1624, being the son of a 
nonconformist divine. At the age of sixteen 
he was apprenticed to a bookseller, but on the 
breaking out of the civil war, he became clerk 
to Mr John Mar, the clerk of the kitchen to 
prince Charles, who being a good mathemati- 
cian, cultivated his taste for that science. He 
subsequently went into the Venetian naval ser- 
vice, and on his return to England, became a 
teacher of writing, mathematics, and accounts. 
At the Restoration he was appointed account- 
ant to the excise office, and in 1 667 w'as cho- 
sen a member of the Royal Society, to whose 
"i'ransactions he was a liberal contributor. 
During the chancellorship of Antliony, first 
earl of Shaftesbury, he was employed by that 
nobleman m divers references on the subject of 
intricate accounts ; and also became eminent 
for his attention to the genuine principles of 
commerce, and for tlie knowledge which he dis- 
played in several tracts relative to trade and 
commercial improvement. He died in 1683. 
Mr Collins wras in correspondence with most 
of the eminent matliematicians of tlie day. It 
was not until twenty-five years after his death, 
that his papers were examined, when among 
them were found MSS. of Briggs, Oughtred, 
Pole, Scarborough, Barrow, and Newton. 1 
From these papers it appears, that he was 
considered as a kind of register of all the new 
improvements in mathematics ; and as a sort 
of magazine to whom the curious had constant 
and welcome resource. It was cliiefly from 
the papers of Collins, tliat tlie claim of sir 
Isaac Newton to the invention of fiuxions was 
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established in the ** Commercium Epistolicum. 
D. Johannes Collins, et aliorum do Analysi 
promota : Jussu reglm Societatis in lucem 
editum ;” London, 1712, 4to, which work 
was chiefly made out from his letters. — Btog. 
Bnt. 

COLLINS (William) a distinguished mo- 
dern poet, was bom in 1720 or 1721, at Chi- 
chester, where his father was a hatter. He 
was educated at Winchester school, and stood 
first on the list of scholars for New college, 
Oxon, but unfortunately there was no vacancy. 
He however was entered at Queen’s college, 
and afterwards elected demi at Magdalen 
college. While at the latter, he wrote his 
** Poetical Epistle to sir Thomas Hanmer,” 
and his Oriental Eclogues,” which last 
were printed in 1742. Their success was mo- 
derate ; and m 1744 the author came to Lon- 
don a mere literary adventurer, a profession 
requiring not only talents, but assiduity and 
diligence ; in which latter qualities he was 
singularly deficient. He published proposals 
for a history of the revival of liteiature, not 
a page of which he had written. In 1746 he 
gave his ** Odes, descriptive and allegorical,” 
to the public ; but so callous was that public 
to sublime and abstracted poetry, that the sale 
did not }>ay for the printing, and the indignant 
and sensitive poet returned the publisher Mil- 
lar the small advance made to him, and burnt 
all the unsold copies. Yet among these odes 
were many pieces which at present rank with 
tlie finest lyrics in the language. Pecuniary 
distress followed this disappointment ; and 
aided by the advance of a few guineas from the 
booksellers for an intended translation of the 
Poetics of Anstotle, he was enabled to escape 
into the country, whence he found means to 
pay a visit to his uncle, colonel Martin, then 
with the British army in Gennany. The death 
of this relation, who bequeathed him a legacy 
of 2000/. raised him to comparative affluence, 
and he immediately returned the booksellers 
their advance ; being reduced by nervous de- 
bility to an utter incapability of any species of 
mental exertion. Originally too laxly strung, 
disappointment, distress, and irregularity had 
so completely disarranged his nervous system, 
that while his intellects were still sound, his 
vital powers were sunk almost to infancy. 
Dreadful depression of spirits followed, for 
which he had no better remedy than the fatal 
one of the bottle. Although he did not suffer 
from absolute alienation of mind, it was thought 
best to confine him in a lunatic asylum ; but 
finally he was consigned to the care of a sister, 
in \rhose arms he tenninated his brief and 
melancholy career in 1756. Collins, by his 
taste and attainment, appears to have been pe- 
culiarly adapted for die higher walks of poetry. 
His odes, from which he derives his chief poet- 
ical fame, notwithstanding tlie disparaging re- 
marks of Dr Johnson, are now almost univer- 
sally regarded as the first productions of the 
kind in the English language for vigour of 
conception, boldness and variety of personifica- 
tion, and genuine warmth of feeling. The ori- 
ginality of Collins consists, not in his send- 
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mcnt, bat in tho highly figurative garb in 
which he clothes abstract ideas ; in the felicity 
of his expressions, and in his skill in embody- 
ing ideal creations. His defect is an occasional 
mysticism produced by his imagination vault- 
ing beyond the power of definition, to the 
limits of indistinct conception, and partial ob- 
scurity. His temperament was in the strictest 
meaning of the word poetical ; and had he ex- 
isted under happier circumstances, and en- 
ioyed the undisturbed exercise of his faculties, 
he would probably have surpassed most if not 
all of his contemporaries, during the very pro- 
saic period which immediately followed the 
death of P<me. — Biog. Brit, Life by Dr John- 
son, Mrs Barbauld*s Essay an Collins, 

COLLOT d*HEHBOIS(J. M.) a native of 
Maintenon, near Chartres, one of the most re- 
markable men who obtained distinction from the 
French Revolution. Previously to that event 
he was a strolling actor, in which capacity he 
visited various parts of France, including Ly- 
ons ; and to the ill reception he met with at 
tlie theatre there has been ascribed the future 
desolation of that city, in which he was a prin- 
cipal agent. Going to Paris at the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary commotions, he 
soon attracted notice as a street orator, and 
became one of the oracles of the jacobin club. 
In the month of July 1790, was represented a 
theatrical piece of his composition, entitled 
** La Famille des Patriotes, ou la Federation.” 
In 1792 he accused La Fayette at the bar of 
the National Assembly; and tlie same year he 
published his “ Almanach du Pere Gerard,” 
a tract in favour of a constitutional monarchy, 
which it seems he expected would induce the 
king to employ him. Being disappointed of 
his object he became the decided enemy of 
royalty ; and he was one of the self-instiled I 
members of the municipality on tlie 10th of 
August 1792, who procured the dethronement 
of Louis XVI. He afterwards became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Justice, and was nomi- 
nated a deputy of the National Convention by 
the department of Paris. At the first sitting 
he demanded the abolition of royalty, and he 
proposed that death should be the punishment 
of emigration. Joining the party of Robes- 
pierre, he voted for the execution of tlie king. 
He was next sent to Orleans, where the cruel- 
ties which he committed were a sort of prelude 
to those which he perpetrated at Lyons. Af- 
ter having assisted in the destruction of tlie 
Girondist party, he commenced his terrible ca- 
reer among the Lyonese, the narrative of whose 
Bufferings, and of the devastation of their city, 
must be sought in the history of tlie Revolu- 
tion. On his return to Paris, he was nomi- 
nated, with other members of the jacobin club, 
to draw up the act of accusation against kings. 
In May 1794 he uarrowly escaped assassina- 
tion, two pistols having been fired at liim witli- 
out effect, by a man named Admiral, v/ho ex- 
piated his crime at the guillotine. .Inly 18th, 
he was appointed president of the Convention, 
and held that station a few days only, when ho 
joined, with oilier members of the committee, 
to procure the overthrow of Robespierre, who 
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had sworn Oieir destruction. On the 28th of 
August, Iiecointre of Versailles denounced 
Collot, Billaud de Varennes, Barrere, and 
others, as accomplices of the tyrant they had 
destroyed, lliis accusation was ineffectual ; 
but in March 1795 they were arrested on fresh 
charges, and soon after condemned to be exiled 
to Caymine. Some measures were adopted to 
prevent the execution of this sentence ; but 
Collot and Billaud had already embarked for 
Guyana, where they both arrived. The for- 
mer endeavoured to excite an insurrection of 
the negroes, for which project he was con- 
fined in tlie fortress of Sinamari, where he died 
I in November 1796. He wrote a considerable 
number of dramatic pieces, which require no 
particular notice. — Diet, des H, M. du I8ms 
Sienle, Biog, Univ, 

COLLOT (Germain) a French surgeon 
in the reign of Louis XI. supposed to have in- 
vented an operation for the stone. He is said 
to have tried his skill at first on a criminal 
condemned to death, who was pardoned on 
condition of submitting to the operation. It 
was attended with complete success, and Col- 
lot continued to practise it for many years with 
great reputation. The secret of his peculiar 
mode of lithotomy was long preserved by his 
I descendants. Among them was Lawrence 
Collot, eminent as a surgeon in tlie 16tlx 
century; and Philip Collot, who died in 
1656. The latter made some important im- 
provements in the operation, and was succeed- 
ed by others of the same family. — Hutchinson*s 
Biipg. Med. 

COLMAN (George) an eminent dramatic 
writer and elegant scholar of the last century, 
bom at Florence in 1733 ; his fatlier being at 
that time British envoy to the grand duke's 
court, and his mother, the sister of the countess 
of Bath, residing with lier husband in that ca- 
pital, From Westminster school he was re- 
moved at the usual age to Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated as master of arts in 
1758, having previously, in conjunction with 
his friend Bonnel Thornton, published a series 
of essays after tlie manner of the Spectator, 
under the title of The Connoisseur.” This 
lively work, which came out weekly, was con- 
tinued from the Ist of January 1754, till to- 
wards the close of the year 1756 ; and tended 
much to establish liis reputation, and procure 
him the friendship of most of the acknow- 
ledged wits of the day. At the desire of his 
relation, lord Bath, he turned his thoughts to 
the law entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
even went so far as to be called to the bar, but 
the liveliness of his genius soon turned w’ith 
disgust from the dry pemsal of statutes and 
precedents to the more congenial study of 
the muses and the Belles liCttrcs. His poeti- 
cal vein had some time previously displayed 
itself in various occasional pieces ; but his first 
dramatic attempt was made in the year 1760, 
when his Polly Honeycombe,” was brought 
out w’ith great tejpporary success at Drury 
lane. I’he year following he produced the 
w'ell-known comedy of “ The .Tealous Wife,” 
w'hich not only excited great aittmtion at the 
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time, but, as well as his ** Clandescine Mar- 
riage,’* has remained an established favourite 
ever since. “ The English Merchant,” " The 
Oxonian in Town,” and a long list of other 
pieces of less note, but not deficient in merit, 
followed in succession, in the composition of 
some of which he was assisted by his fiiend 
Garrick. In 1764 his pecuniary resources 
were much increased by a handsome annuity 
bequeathed him by lord J3ath ; and an addition 
to his fortune, which he acquired three years 
after, by the decease of general Pulteney, ena- 
bled him, the following summer, to purchase 
Mr Beard’s share in Covent-garden theatre. 
Owing however to variances with Messrs Har- 
ria, Rutherford, and Powell, his partners in tlie 
concern, he was ind'iced to dispose of his por- 
tion of the property almost as soon as he had 
acquired it ; and to purchase, in lieu of it, the 
little theatre in the Haymarket, which he 
bought of Foote for an annuity, and continued 
in the personal superintendence of it till the 
year 1790, when a paralytic attack not only 
deprived iiim of the use of one side, but en- 
tirely plunged his faculties into a hopeless 
state of derangement. He nevertheless lin- 
gered on in a lunatic asylum at Paddington till 
179^, in which year his decease took place on 
the 14th of August. Besides the writings al- 
ready enumerated, and a large variety of others 
of the same class, his classical attainments, 
and the purity of his taste, are evinced by his 
elegant yet spirited translation of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, published in 1783, and of theComedies 
of I’ereiice ; to the former of which is prefixed 
an ingenious Commentary, wdiicli places his 
acumen as a cntic in a very respectable point 
of view.— Enrop, and Gent, Mags, 

COLOMIES or COLOMESIUS (Paul) a 
French critic and classical scholar, who was 
the son of a protestvint physician at Rochelle. 
He came to England, and when a French church 
was established in London, of which Peter 
Allix was minister, Colomies was appointed 
reader, Jfe was also librarian to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth ; which of- 
fice he lost on the deprivation of Sancroft. 
He died in 1692. Previously to his interment 
it was discovered that he had, from conscien- 
tious motives, contracted a mamage at Lam- 
beth with a woman of low condition. He left 
her a legacy of 301. which is said to have dis- 
sipated tlie grief wliich she manifested by her 
cries and lamentations on the day of the funeral. 
The principal works of Colomies are — “ Theo- 
logoruni Presbytenanorum Icon “ Biblio- 
theque Choibie “ Gallia Onentalis,” con- 
taining lives of oriental scholars, who were na- 
tives of France ; and a corresponding treatise, 
entitled ** Italia Hispania Orientaiis.” — Bayle. 
Moreri, 

COLONNA (Francesco) a native of Ve- 
nice, known as the author of an extraordinary 
book, “ llypnerotomachia di Polyphilo,” a 
strangely compounded treatise, having for its 
subject tlie rejection of his addresses by an 
Italian lady, named Lucretia Lelia. He after- 
ards retired to a convent, and assuming the 
habit of St Dominic, died in 1627. Aldus 
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Manutius printed his work in 1199, and a 
French translation of it appeared in 1546, 
which was reprinted in 1561 ; a copy of either 
the original or the version is, however, now 
rarely to be met with. — Nouv, Diet, Hist. 

COLONNA (Victoria) marchioness of 
Poscara, an Italian poetess, whose works, 
which liave gone through several editions, 
have been much admired for the elegance of 
their sentiments and diction. She was the 
daughter of the duke of Paliano, and bom 
in the year 1490 at Marino. In 1507 she 
married the marquis of Pescara, but he dying 
after an union of more tlian eighteen years, 
his widow retired as a boarder to a monastery 
in Rome, w’here she died, witliout having taken 
the vows, in 1547. — Ibid, 

COLOTES or COLOTHES, a Grecian 
sculptor, contemporary with Phidias. He is 
said to have been a disciple of that celebrated 
artist and to have assisted him in making the 
statue of Jupiter Olympius. Colotes also dis- 
played his skill in the construction ot a buck- 
ler for a statue of Minerva ; but his chej 
d'oeavre was a figuie of FLsculapius in ivory. 
The table of ivory and gold iqmn whicli the 
ciowms designed for the victois in the Olym- 
pic games were {)laced at Elis, was also his 
workmanship. He was u native of the island 
of Pciros, and according to some accounts, a 
descendant of Hercules. — Biog, Univ, 

(’OLQUHOIIN (PAiRick) a metropolitan 
magistrate, noted as a writer on statistics and 
cnimiial jurisprudence, J le was born at Duni- 
baiton in Scotland, in 1745, and early lu life 
he went to America to engage in commerce. 
In 1766 he returned home, and settled as a 
merchant at Glasgow, of which city he at 
length became lord provost, and he was like- 
wise chairman of the Ciiamber of Commerce. 
Having removed to J^ndon, he was made a po- 
lice magistrate in 1792 ; in whnh situation he 
distinguished himself by his activity aud a] •pli- 
cation , the result of which was, a “ J'reatise on 
the Police of the Metropolis,” published in 
1796. This work jnocured him the honorary 
degree of LL.I). from the university of Glas- 
gow. In 1800 he ])ubhshed a work on the 
police of the river riiames, suggesting a plan, 
afterwards adopted, for the protection of pro- 
perty on the river, and in the adjacent parts of 
the metrojiolis, 1 le was also the author of “ A 
Treatise on Indigence, exhibiting a general 
View of the National llesources for Productive 
Labour;” “ A Treatise on the Populauon, 
Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British 
Empire ,” and a tract on the education of the 
labouring classes. Mr. Colquhoun died April 
25, 1820, aged 7.5, having resigned his official 
I situation about two years previously to his de- 
cease, — A fin, Ihog, 

COLSTON (Eowaho) an English merchant, 
who distinguished himself by the liberal appro- 
priation of his great wealth to tlie advance- 
ment of Icaniing and the relief of indigence. 
He was a native of Bristol ; and after a com- 
mon education, he went to Spain, where he 
formed commercial connexions, which proved 
extremely profitable, aud enabled him^ lo accu- 
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m'olate a noble fortune, of which he spent timber floating, wliich was curiously carved by 
more than 70,000/. in public acts of benevo- a human hand. Others told him of canes 
lence ; and he is supposed to have distributed large enough to hold two gallons of water be- 
ncarly an equal sum in private charities ; since tween each joint, which they had seen far out 
it has been ascertained that he sent at one at sea to the westward. Canoes with dead 
time 3000/. through a private channel, to re- men in them, of strange features and complex- 
lieve and discharge the debtors confined in the ions, had been driven by westeily winds on 
pnson of Ludgate. His principal foundation the Azores, where likewise plants and trees 
was the school in St Augustine's Place, Bris- had been cast on shore, natives neither of Eu- 
tol, for the education of one hundred boys, rope nor Africa. 'J he pilot of a Portuguese 
on the plan of Christ’s Hospital. He also found- vessel, who died at tlie house of Columbus, 
ed and endowed almshouses and other charita- asserted that lie had once been driven to some 
ble establishments in various parts of the king- part of a western continent. Columbus was 
dom, and gave considerable sums of money also acquainted with Martin Behem, the sup- 
to St Barthelomew’s Hospital and some simi- posed discoverer of Brazil, in 1486. (See Be- 
lar institutions. He closed his beneficent ca- hem.) That no positive information could, 
reer on the ilth of Ottober 1721, in the 8^th however, have been known to Columbus pre- 
year of las age ; and notwithstanding the pro- viously to his first transatlantic expedition, may 
fusion of his charities he left 1()(),0()0/. to be be inferred from the manner in which he coii- 
divided among his relatives and dependants, ducted it, and the difficulties he encountered in 
He led a single life ; and when advised to his endeavours to secure the patronage of 
marry, he used to say — “ 1'hat every helpless jinnces for his undertaking. After he had in 
widow was his wife, and distressed orphans vam sought assistance fiom the rcjnibhc of 
were his children.” A statue of Colston, Genoa, a».d the kings of Poitugal and Kng- 
by Rysbiack. modelled from a portrait by Bit h- land, he obtained fiom Ferdinand and Isabella, 
ardson, stands in the church of All Saints at who then jointly reigned in Spain, three small 
Bristol, where he was interred, ** It is still vessels, equipped and manned for that porten- 
customary to place a tuft of such flowers as tous expedition. It w''as stipulated tliat Colum- 
the season furnislies, in the bosom of Colston's bus should, in case of success, be viceroy and 
statue every Sunday. A mark of respectful at- admiral under the king of Spain, and should 
tention wdiich is more eloquent in liis piaise have a tenth of all the juofits that monarc h de- 
than the most polished panegyric.” — F uawa'a rived fiom the countri(‘8 which might be disco- 
Ihst, of Bristol, 1816, vol. ii. hiog,Bnt. vered ; and these piiviieges w'ere to be hero- 
COLU MBA (St) a native of Ireland, found- ditary. On the 2d of August, 1492, be set 
ed the monastery of Icolmkill. About 56 > he sail from the port of Palos, and after touching 
went into Scotland, and was favourably re- at one of the (’auury islands, proceeded on his 
ceived by the king Jlridius, wdio gave him the voyage. In crossing the Atlantic, the varia- 
isle of Hy, where he established his famous tion of the compass was first observed ; aphe- 
seminary. He died in 597, having acquired nomenon wdiich filled the sailors with strange 
great influence. — Cave, Butler. ap]>rchensions, and their commander, after 

COJ.UMBUS (Christ opiiEn) or Chris- more than two months’ absence from Spam, 
TovAL Colon, was bom in the temtories of without having accomplished his object, found 
Genoa, in 1412. His parentage was obscure, the men so discontented that he was at length 
and even liis birth-jilace lias been the subject obliged to jiromise that be w’ould return to 
of dispute ; but these are circumstances of Europe if laud w^ere not discovered in three 
little importance to the character of one who, days. On the lltli of October, the third day 
by his own actions, immortalized his name. He after, they caught siglit of one of the Bahama 
is said to have discovered an early taste for Islands, since called St Salvador. Columbus 
the attainment of knowledge, and especially for subsequently exploied several other West In- 
tlie study of geography, astronomy, and mathe- dia islands, including Hispaniola, where he 
matical science in general. He adopted the built a fort, and lett a few Spaniards. He then 
profession of a sailor, and was first employed proceeded onhis homeward voyage, in the course 
111 trading voyages, and then entered into the of which his little fleet was dispersed, and the 
service of a corsair, in wdiich he was near los- ship in which he sailed narrowly escaped be- 
ing his life by the blowing up of the ship to ing cast away. At length he arrived in safety 
which he belonged. Having an elder brother at Lisbon, wliere the news of his discoveries 
settled at Lisboa he went thither, and improved excited the admiration of tlie Portuguese, and 
Ins acquaintance with nautical affairs, by study- the chagrin of their king at having rejected the 
ing such charts and journals of manners, as he proffered services of tlie fortunate adventurer, 
could procure, and making frequent voyages On the 15th of March 1493, he arrived at the 
to the Canary Islands and elsewhere. He port of Palos, whence he had sailed; and 
continued thus occupied for several years, in landing, he proceeded to Barcelona, then 
the course of wliich, various circumstances con- the residence of the Spanish court. He was 
curred to inspire him with the fortunate con- received by the king and queen with public 
jecture that unknown lands might be disco- honours, and the value and importance of his 
vered west of Europe across the Atlantic. A discoveries appeai'ed to be duly ajipreciated. 
mariner had informed liim that having been The gold, the pearls, and otlier valuable pro- 
dnven by a storm 45(1 leagues westward of ductions, which he brought from the New 
Cape St Vincent, he had found a piece of . World, procured liim numerous followers eager 
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to partake of tbe perils and advantages of a se> 
cond expedition, in which he engaged a few 
months after the termination of tlie former. 
In this voyage he made additional discoveries ; 
but it was during a third voyage, commenced 
in 1498, that Columbus first saw the main 
land of America ; so that he was preceded by 
Sebastian Cabot and Americus Vesputius, who 
departed from Europe the preceding year, and 
botli visited the American continent before 
him. The latter of these rivals of Columbus { 
has superseded him in the honour of giving a j 
name to the New World ; which, in spite of the j 
protestations of historians, retains the appella- j 
tion which it derived from the Christian name ! 
of Vesputius. I’be ingratitude of the Sfiaiiish j 
court rendered tlie last voyage peculiarly un- ! 
fortunate to Columbus. Having assumed the 
command of the settlement at Hispaniola, he 
remained there till Bovadilla, a Spanish ofTirer, 
was sent to assume the government. This 
man, to the disgrace of his name and country, 
not only arrested Columbus, but also put him 
in chains, and he was actually sent a prisoner 
to Spain. He was however soon released ; but 
he never forgot tlie ingratitude witli which he 
had been treated. He subsequently undertook 
another voyage, with a view to find a passage 
to the East Indies by sailing westward, but in 
this lie did not succeed. He returned to Spain, 
and died at Valladolid, May 20, ld06. His 
body was conveyed to Seville, and interred in 
the cathedral of that city, where a tomb was 
erected to bis memory, with the following m> 
scription : — “ A Castillo y a T^eon Nuevo 
mundo dio Colon.” To Castile and Leon Co- 
lumbus has given a new world. — Jhibertson^s 
Hist, of America, Martin's Biog, Philos, 
COLUMBUS (Don BAnxiioroMiw) bro- 
tlier of the voyager, acquired considerable re- 
putation by his skill in the construction of sea 
charts and spheres. He visited England, and 
presented a chart to Henry VII, who it is said, 
without mucli probability, autlionsed him to 
invite over his brother, hut the latter had pre- 
viously entered into the service of Spain. He 
accompanied his brother Christopher to St 
Domingo, and had a share of the bounty be- 
stowed on him by the king of Castile, and was 
also ennobled. He died in 1. '>91, possessed of 
riches and honours. — Thid. Life hi/ his Son. 

COLUMELLA (Lucius J.unius Modfua- 
Tus) a native of Gades in Spain, who resided 
at Rome in the reign of the emperor Claudius. 
Among other works he composed a Treatise on 
Agriculture, in twelve hooks, of which the 
tenth, relative to gardening, is written in verse. 
This production is still extant, and has been 
included among the “ Scriptores Latini de Rei 
Rusticae,” the most complete editions of which 
are those of J. M. Gesner, Leipsic, 1 773-74, 
J vols, 4to, and J. G. Schneider, Leipsic, 1794- 
97, 7 vols. 8vo. — Moreri, 

COLUTHUS, a Greek poet, a native of Ly- 
copolis, flourished in the time of the emperor 
Anastasias, about the close of the fifth century. 
His “ Rape of Helen,” is the only piece which 
has reached us, though Suidas mentions two 
others, the ** Calydonics,” and ** Persies.” 
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It is a narrative piece, and written in a stylo 
suitable to the age in wliicli it was produced 
when poetry was on the decline. A French 
translation of it was published by M. du Mo- 
lard in 1742. — Vossius de Poet, Grac. MorerL 

COMBER (Thomas) there were no fewer 
than three eminent divines of this name, all ol 
the same family, the eldest of whom was a na- 
tive of Shermanbury, Sussex, bom 1575. He 
received his education at Horsham in the same 
county, and afterwards became dean of Car- 
lisle ; but on the breaking out of tbe civil w'ar 
m 1642, the parliament tlirew him iuto prison,, 
and deprived him of all his preferment. He 
just lived however to see the Restoration, dy 
ing in February 1653, at Cambridge. — The se- 
cond was bom in 1644 at Westeiliam in Kent ; 
took the degree of M.A. at Sidney Sussex col- 
lege in Cambridge, but received that of doctor 
in divinity from tbe archbishop of Canterbury. 
In 1691 he was appointed to succeed Dr 
Granville in the deanery of Durham. He 
enjoyed this valuable preferment eigb^ years, 
during which period he published several devo- 
tional tracts, among which are — “ A Companion 
to the Temple,” 2 vols. 8vo ; another “ 1 o 
the Altar *' Discourses on the Liturgy 
” A Scdiolastical History of Liturgies and 
“ An Account of the Roman Forgeries in the 
Councils during the first four Centuries,” in 
4to. He died November 25, 1669. 'I'lie third 
clergyman of the same name was grandson to 
the dean of Durham above mentioned, and was 
bom in Yorkshire, in which diocese lie, after 
having graduated at .Icsus* college, Cambridge, 
AM. 1770, and taking orders, obtained tlie 
living of Kirkby IMisperton. He afterwards 
succeeded to that of Buckwortli in Hunting* 
donsbire, and proceeded to bis degree of LL,D. 
in 1777 ; but died in the course of the follow- 
ing year. He was the author of ** An Examin- 
ation of Middleton on tlie Miraculous Powers,” 
8 VO ; “ Memoirs of the Lord Dejiuty W'andes- 
forde and a tract in vindication of the Re- 
volution of 1 688. But his principal work is a 
controversial treatise levelled at Whiston, in 
one vol. 8vo, entitled “ I’he Heathen Rejec- 
tion of Ciiristianity in the First Ages consider- 
ed.” I’his was strongly written, and provoked 
a severe reply. — Biog, Brit. JSichols's Life of 
Bowyer, 

COMENIUS (.Toiin Amos) a Moravian mi- 
nister, born in 1 592 ; he was eminent as a 
grammarian and a scholar, though visionaiy as 
a divine. I’he invasion of the Spanish forces 
while he yens pastor to a congregation at Ful- 
nec, drove him into Poland, where he settled 
at T.esna, and had recourse to tuition for liis 
support. It was at this period of his life tiiat 
he published his “ Janualinguarum,” a small 
work which gained him great celebrity, and 
was, in a short space of time, translated into 
twelve different languages. His fame liaving 
reached England, he received and accepted an 
invitation from tlie parliament to assist in the 
reformation of the public seminaries, and came 
to this country in consequence in 1641 ; tlie 
main object of his journey was liowever frqf- 
I trated by the breaking out of the dissenriomi 
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«tween the king and the parliament ; he 
herefore availed himself of a similar solicita- 
ion from the Swedish government, and passing 
>ver to Elbing, continued there four years in 
xiaking regulations for public instruction. Si- 
gismund Ragotzki afterwards induced him to 
come into I’ransylvania upon the same errand, 
whence he returned to Lesna, but that city be- 
ing subsequently sacked by the Poles, he had 
the mortification to witness the destruction of 
all his books and manuscripts. Having suc- 
ceeded however in making his escape into 
Germany, ho passed some time both at Jkan- 
denburg and at Hanover, but finally retired to 
Amsterdam, in which city he breathed his 
last. Tt was during these last years of his life 
that ho published liis absurd speculations on 
the coming of the IMillenium, an event which 
he fixed positively for 1672, but djing in the 
year preceding, neither lived to see the failure 
of his prophecy nor the persecution of his ad- 
herents, both by protestants and catholics, m 
consequence of tlieir credulity. His other 
works are — “ Orbis Pictus,” 12mo ; “ Synopsis 
Physica*,” 12mo; Pansophim ftodromus;” 
and “ Ecclcsiai Sclavonicas,” the latter in one 
vol. 4to. — Moreri, 

COMESTOK (1*1 Ttu, or Peter the JMan- 
ducator,) an ecclesiastical historian of the 12th 
century. He was a native of Iroyes in Cham- 
pagne, who resigned the preferment winch he 
held in that city, to become a canon of St V'lctor 
at Paris, where he died about 1198. He wrote 
a work called Histona Scholastica, ” which 
is praised by Sixtus of Sienna, though he com- 
plains that the author has admitted into It 
many stories of doubtful authenticity. The 
Scholastic History comprises an abstract of the 
Old and New Testaments, with glosses from the 
WTitings of the fathers and of profane authors. 
— Moreri, 

COMINES or COMMINES (Philip i>e) 
lord of Argenton, a celebrated liistorian of his 
own times, w'as born of a noble Flemish family 
in 1445. He spent his youth in the court of 
Charles the Hold, duke of iiurgundy, but from 
some cause which is unknown, he passed into 
the service of l^ouis XT, king of France, by 
whom he was made chambeilain and seneschal 
of Poitou. He was also employed iu various 
important negociations, for which he was emi- 
nently fitted, as he possessed a good person, a 
quick understanding, and spoke several modem 
languages. He married the heiress of a noble 
house in Anjou, by whom lie acquired several 
manors. He accompanied Louis in several ex- 
peditions, as also his successor Charles \' HI to 
Naples, but his favour with the latter prince 
was transitory ; for being accused of an attach- 
ment to the party of the duke of Orleans, he 
was confined for eight months in one of those 
iron cages at Loches, which his former master 
had made use of as instruments of Ins tyranny. 
He was thence transferred to Paris, where he 
remained in custody eighteen months longer 
before he could obtain a trial, when lie was 
declared innocent, and set at liberty. When 
the duke of Orleans succeeded as Louis Xil, 
he took no notice of Comines, who died at his 
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seat of Argenton in Poitou, in 1509. Tlie 
work by which he is so much celebrated is his 
“ Memoirs,” containing an account of the 
principal events in the lives of Louis XI and 
Charles Vlll, a period of thirty-four years. 
This work is peculiarly valuable, being written 
by one who unites to a knowledge of the 
transactions which he records, a sincere, candid 
disposition, and an easy, unaffected style. He is 
supposed to be rather too favourable to the hate- 
ful character of Louis XI, but not to the falsi- 
fication of facts. Comines intersperses his nar- 
rative with reflections, generally solid and judi- 
cious, which induced the Machiavellian Cathe- 
rine de Medici to say, “ that he had made as 
many heretics in politics as Lutlier had done in 
religion.” There are a great many editions of 
his “ Memoirs” in French ; but the best, in the 
estimation of his countrymen, is that of the 
Abbe Lenglet du Fresnoy, Paris, 1747, under 
the title of London. The best English edition 
is that of tJvedalc, 1712, 2 vols. 8vo. — More>i, 
Nouv, Diet. Hist, Sitju Oinn. 

COMPARETTl (Andrew) an Italian phy- 
sician and naturalist, who was bom in Friuli 
in 1746. He studied at Padua, after whiih 
he settled at Venice, where lie published a 
work, entitled ** Omirsus Medici,” the me- 
rit of which induced the administrators of the 
university of Padua to confer on him the pro- 
fessorsliij) of medic mc. In 1787 he published 
** Observationes de Luce inflexa et Colori- 
hus,” 4to; and other works afterwards on 
the same subjCLts, He i\as likewise the . u- 
thor of ** Observationes Auatoinicai de Aure 
interna romparata,” 1789, 4to, one of his 
most interesting productions; a treatise on 
Vegetable Physiology ; another on tlie mov- 
ing Powers of Insects ; and several on practi- 
cal medicine, in the Italian language. He 
died at Padua, Uecember 22d, 1801. — Biog, 
Vniv. 

COMPTON (HENR\)an English prelate, 
was the youngest son of Spencer, second eail 
of Northampton, and was born in 1682. He 
was educated at Queen’s college, Oxford, and 
then went abroad. On the Restoration lie re- 
turned, and became cornet in a regiment of 
horse raised for the king’s guard, but dislik- 
ing the profession, he quitted it, and devoted 
himself to the chun h, and obtained a canonry 
of Christchurch, Oxford, with the rectory of 
Cottenham in Cambridgeshire. After passing 
through the degrees of BD, and DD, in 1674, 
he was promoted to the bishopric of Oxford the 
year following, translated to London, and at 
the same time sworn of the privy council, and 
had the supenntendence of the religious educa- 
tion of the princesses Mary and Anne, both ol 
whom he confirmed and married. In 1679 
and 1 680, he was very active in his endeavours 
to reconcile the protestant dissenters to the 
established cliurc li, to which end he held several 
conferences with his clergy, and wrote to dif- 
ferent foreign divines to obtain their interference. 
His firm resistance to popery, which was again 
becoming prevalent, at the close of the reign 
of Charles II, brought ui»on him the displea- 
sure of James II, at whose accession he was 
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removed from the council table, and dismissed 
from the deanery of the royal chapel. In 
1686 he received a letter from the king, com> 
manding him to suspend Dr John Sharpe 
from further preaching in his diocese, until he 
had given the king satisfaction for having, in 
his sermons, vindicated the church of England 
in opposition to popery, in direct disobedience 
of a letter to the archbishops of York and Can- 
terbury, prohibiting all preaching upon contro- 
versial points. After endeavouring to defend 
himself by legal objections to the king's or- 
ders, and being tyrannically harassed by the 
ecclesiastical commisi«ion which attempted to 
enforce submission ; rather tlian act contrary to 
his conscience, he chose to be suspended, which 
he was until the alarm of the prince of Orange’s 
expedition in 1688, when he was restored ; 
but did not hasten to resume his functions. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, Compton, and 
some others, waited upon the king in the month 
of October of that eventful year, to give such 
advice as they thought prudent in the state 
of affairs ; but most of tliem, with the lead- 
ing people of the country, favoured the en- 
terprise of the prince of Orange on his lauding. 
Compton in particular fulfilled the engagements 
into ■which he, with other friends of the Revo- 
lution, had entered ; and, with the earl of Dor- 
set, conducted the princess, afterwards queen 
Anne, from London to Nottingham. On his 
return, he signed the association begun at Exe- 
ter, and waited on the prince at the head of 
the clergy, thanking him for preserving the 
laws and liberties of the nation by his inter- 
ference. On the accession of the prince and 
princess of Orange, he was restored to lus office 
of dean, and to his st>at in the privy council ; 
and oil the refusal of archbishop Sancioft to 
take the oaths of the new government, he 
performed the ceremony of the coronation. 
In 1689 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners for reviewing the liturgy, and president 
of the convocations, in wdiich the proposed 
amendments, togetliei w ith the subject of the 
protestant dissenters, w^ere to be discussed; 
but of which, with some other members, he 
obtained the discontinuance. In 1690-91, he 
accompanied the king, at his own expcnce, to 
the congress at the Hague ; but attaching him- 
self more closely with the tory and high church 
party, his court influence was at an end during 
the reign of William. Towards the close of 
that of queen Anne, when his principles 
again came into fashion, he regained a great 
part of his former power ; but remained quiet 
until 1690-1, when he opposed the prosecu- 
tion of Dr Sacheverel, and voted in his favour, 
protesting against that indiscreet atl'air. In 
170!^ he was put into the commission for 
the union of England and Scotland; but w'as 
left out in the new commission of 1706. 
Bishop Compton died at Fulham, of a compli- 
cation of disorders, in 1713, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. His moral character was ex- 
emplary, and he was very liberal and chari- 
table. Of his zeal for the establishment of 
which he was a member, a proof is given in 
the large sums which he gave for tlie rebuild 


ing of churches, the buying in of impropria- 
tions, and settling them on poor vicars. As a 
literary man be was by no means eminent, 
though respectable. The followring are the 
works which he published , — ** A Treatise on 
the Holy Communion,” 8vo, 1677 ; “The Je- 
suits’ Intrigues, with the Private Instructions 
of that Society to their Emissaries,” translated 
from the French in 1669 ; “ The Life of Donna 
Olympia Maldachini,” 1667, translated from 
the Italian of abbot Gualdi, which was pri- 
vately printed at Paris; six letters to his 
clergy, under the title of “ Episcopalia.” He 
also wrote a letter to a clergyman m his dio- 
cese, concerning “ Non-resistance,” published 
in the Memoirs of the Life of Mr John Ket- 
tlewell. — Btog, Brit, TindaVs Cnnt. of Rapin, 
vol. i. Burnet*s own Times, vol. ii, 

CONG AN EN (Matthew) a miscellaneous 
writer, w»as bom in Ireland. He was brought 
up to the law, and on coming to London, be- 
came a writer for the ministry, and afterwards 
received tlie situation of attorney-general of 
Jamaica. In consequence of his attacks upon 
Pope, he obtained a place in the Dunciad, by 
which, and by his connexion with Warburtoii, 
he is now only known, altlinugli the author oi 
some poems of merit. — Gen, Biog. Diet, 

CONCINO CONCJNl (marshal d’ANCRE) 
a remarkable instance of the sudden elevation 
and fall of a court favourite, was a native of 
'fuscany, and with his wife Leonora Galigai, 
accompanied Mary de' Medici, wife of Henry 
IV, into France in 1600. Owing to tlie joint 
influence of himself and wife over that weak 
queen, he rose during her regency, and the 
minority of Louis XHl, to become first gentle- 
man of tlie bedchamber, governor of Nor- 
mandy, and marshal of France, without ever 
having drawn a sword. He also acted as prime 
minister ; and such was the weakness and ser- 
vility of the French nobility of the day, they 
all fawned round a man whom tliey hated, to 
obtfUn Ins countenance and favour. He seems 
to have been of ajovial, liberal disposition, but 
rapacious in the acquirement of wealtli ; and it 
being necessary to picvent all access to the 
young king on the part of Ids best friends, he 
was in a manner a prisoner in tlic liands of 
this resident stranger. At length, influenced 
by Ids favourite Luynes, Louis w’as induced to 
givo a private order for his arrest, with direc- 
tions to kill him in case of resistance. A( cord- 
ingly, the captain of the guard, Vitry, demanded 
his sword, as he was passing the drawbridge 
of the Louvre, and upon his hesitation, shot 
him dead wdth a pistol. His body, after being 
interred, was dug up again by the Parisian 
moh, and treated with the ferocity and bru- 
tality wliicb ever distinguishes them when 
roused into party rage. One man even tore 
out the heart from the dead body and broiled 
and ate it. His wife Galigai, who by her un- 
precedented insolence had xuaterially contri- 
buted to this catastrophe, was afterwards tried, 

I and to complete the nationally disgraceful cha- 
I racter of the whole affair, was condemned as a 
sorceress. Her answer, when her wretcheil 
judges demanded by wdmt sorcery she capti* 
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bted the queen, ie well known : — ** That of a 
rong mind over a weak one/* She died in 
e most undaunted manner. Tliis tragedy, 

> illustrative of French national disorder un- 
•r queen’s regent, happened in 1617. — Bayle» 
Wv. Viet. Hut. 

CONDAMIJS'E (Chari, E s Mary de la) 

1 eminent traveller and natural j)hilosoj»her, 
as bom at Paris in 1701. He entered into 
le military service, in which he served with 
jputation, but quitted it in order to indulge his 
uriosity and love of science. After trAvelling 
ito the countries on the coast of the Mediter- 
mean, Asia Minor, Egypt, and I’urkey, he re- 
amed to Paris, and becoming a member of the 
Lcademy of Sciences, was joined to Messrs 
jodin and Bogiier in an expedition to mea- 
ure a degree of the meridian in Peru. On 
his mission he displayed all the zeal and ar- 
lour of his character, and on his return de 
.cended the famous river of Amazon, and was 
epaid for numeious hardships by the many 
lovelties afforded by regions so little known. 
Df these parts he jiublished accounts in two 
works, the one entitled ** Kelation Abreg^e 
i’un Voyage fait dans rinterieurde I’Amerique 
Meridiouale,” 1745, 8vo ; and the other called 
“ Journal du Voyage fait par ordre du Roi a 
TEquateur.” On his return to France he pro- 
cured a papal dispensation to marry his niece, 
and subsequently visited England, where he 
became disgusted by a fraudulent conspiracy to 
extort money from him by a counterfeit war- 
rant. Not being able to obtain the judicial 
redress which he deemed due to him, he ad- 
dressed a letter to tlie English nation, which 
betrayed no small portion of vanity aud self- 
importance. On his return to France, as he 
joined a study of the belles lettres with that 
of science, and composed agreeable verses, he 
was chosen a member of the Freiicli Academy. 
He w'as also a member of the Societies oi 
London, Berlin, Peterftburgh, and Bologna. 
He died in February 177 4, Besides tlie works 
already mentioned, lie wrote — “ Distance of 
tJie Tropics,” 1744 ; ** On the Inoculation for 
the Small Pox “ Letter on Education 

Travels into Italy Measure of the 

Three first Degrees of tlie Meridian in the 
Southern Hemisphere,” and some lively pieces 
of poetry.” — Elo^e by Coudoicel. A’euc, Diet. 
Hist, 

CONDE (Lons I de Bourbon, prince of) 
was the sou of C'havles de Bourbon, duke of I 
Veil dome, and was born in 1530. On the 
death of Henry II, whom he served wnth 
fidelity, he was induced to join the party of 
the reformed. On the consjuracy of Amboise, 
ho was ajiprehended as the chief contriver, 
when he offered single combat to his accusers, 
and was consequently set at liberty. He W'as 
soon after engaged in another jilot, for which 
he would most likely have suffered, had not 
the death of Francis 11 happened at the time. 
Being again liberated by Charles IX, he be- 
came the chief of the Huguenots, and shared 
tlieii confidence with Coligny, He was wounded 
in the battle of Droux, and taken prisoner. He 
lost the battle of StDenjsin 1567, and was 
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killed at that of Jaraac in 1.569, being shot 
dead witli a pistol by Montesquieu, captain o1 
the duke of Anjou s guard, in revenge of a 
private quarrel. Asa general he was adored 
by his soldiers, engaging their aflections by his 
courage aud pleasing maimers. In person he was 
little and hump-backed, hut wasneiertheless a 
great favourite with the ladies on account of 
his wit and vivacity.^ — Nouv, Diet, Hist. Mu, 
Flewpns. 

CONDE < Louis II de Bourbon, prince of) 
duke of Enghien, son of Henry II, prince of 
Conde, was born at Paris in 1621, and at the 
age of twenty-two W’as entrusted with the 
command of the army opposed to tlie Spaniards 
wdio had invaded France, and attacking Ro- 
croi, gained a complete victory. The follow- 
ing year he marched into Germany, and attack- 
ing general Merci, who w’as entrenched »t 
Fnburg, forced him to decamp ; and returning 
to Pans, left tlic command to Turenne, w-ho 
was surprised and beaten at Mariendal. Conde 
then attacked Merci in the plains of Nordlin- 
gen in 1645, a.id totally defeated his arms. 
During the civil war, occasioned by the admi- 
nistration of cardinal Mazarine, and the conduct 
of the queen-mother, desjiising that miiiistcr, lie 
insulted the government and joined the mal- 
contents, for which conduct lie was arrested 
and detained a year in prison. In the civil 
war which again ensued, he was ojiposed hy 
Turenne, and would probably have been de 
feated, but for the assistance of mademoiselle, 
the daughter of the duke of Oileans, who 
caused the cannon of the Hastile to be fired at 
the king’s troops. On the restoration of peace 
he refused to enter into it, and went into the 
I Low Countries, wdieie he joined the Spaniards, 
in fighting against wliom he had gained sc 
much reputation. On the peace of the Pyre- 
nees in 1659, the jniiice was re-established in 
France, though much against the inclination of 
Mazann, wdio \\a» obliged to give his consent, 
as the Spaniaids threatened to give him 
HU estublishinont in the Low Countries. He 
was afterivards einjiloy ed in Flanders against 
the prince of Orange, and at the passage of 
the Rhine was wounded, but notunthstanfling 
lie continued the w'ar w’lth activity, and le- 
duced the whole of Franclie-Comte. He suc- 
ceeded Turenne in the (‘onnnand of the armies, 
aud w'as sent m 1675 to check the progress of 
the imperial general Montccuculi in Alsace. 
He obliged tlie enemy to cross the Rhine, and 
then closed his military career, for which lie 
W’as now' unfitted bj frequent attacks of the gout. 
He retired to Chantilly, and passed the rest 
of his life in cultivating literature and the fine 
arts, for which he had a taste, His disposition 
was ardent and fiery, w’hich showed itself iii all 
his actions ; and the free enquiries and liberal 
opinions which he expressed on religious sub- 
jects, caused his faith to be doubted, though 
apparently without any better foundation. The 
great Conde, as he was surnamed, died in 
1686 at Fontainebleau, leaving two sons.— T o/- 
faire, Sitcle de Louis XIV. MiUot, Hfluv, 
Dirt. Hist. 

CONDILLAC f Si MMi IN Bovnot pe) abbt^ 
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dfl Mureaux, a memberof the French Academy, 
and that of Berlin, and tutor to the Infant don 
Ferdinand of Parma. He was a native of 
Grenoble, and was brother to the abb^ de 
Mably, who, like himself, rose to distinction in 
the republic of letters. Condillac was princi- 
pally noted as a metaphysician ; but his writ- 
ings, which are extremely numerous, include a 
complete course of literature, which he drew 
up for the use of his royal pupil. He was fond 
of retirement ; and the calm spirit of pluio^- 
phy and sound judgment which characterise 
hia works, were no less conspicuous in his 
general habits and conduct. His manners 
were grave without being austere ; and though 
in his youth he was connected with John 
James Rousseau and Diderot, he avoided any 
hazardous engagement in the schemes of con- 
temporary pliilosophers. His principal works, 
besides ** Le Cours d’Etudes,** for the prince 
of Parma, are — Essai sur rOrigine des Con- 
noissances Huraaines,” 1746, 2 vols. 12mo; 
** Traitc des Systemes,” 1749, 2 vols. 12mo ; 
“ Traite des Sensations,” 1754, 2 vols. 12ino ; 
" Le Commerce et Gouvemement Consider - 
e6s Relativement Tun a 1’ Autre,” 1776, If mo; 

La Logique,” 8vo ; and La Langue des 
Calculs,” 8vo, which was a posthumous publi- 
cation. Condillac died of a putrid fever, at 
Flux, near Baugenci, August 2, 1780, aged 
sixty-five. — Bwg, Utnv, Kouv, Viet. Hist. 

CONDORCANQLl (Joseph Gabriel) an 
American Spaniard, who having been ill treat- 
ed by a magistrate, and sustained an act of in- 
justice from the Audiencia of LimiH attempted 
to redress his own grievances, and the oppres- 
sions of the Indians, by inciting them to in- 
surrection against the Spanish government in 
1780. He was an artful and intrepid man ; 
and with a view to conciliate the Indians he 
assumed the name of the Inca Tupac-Amaru, 
professing a design to restore the ancient dy- 
nasty of Maiico-Capac in Peru, a project which 
had been entertained by sii Walter Raleigh, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The scheme 
was at first very successful. I'he spirit of re- 
volt extended far and wide into the interior of 
the country ; the contest lasted three years, and 
the pretended Tupac-Amaru was hailed Inca 
of Peru. His conduct how’ever proved ob- 
noxious to the Spanish settlers ; and tlie 
efforts of the Indians were too feeble and 
desultory to support so gigantic an undertak- 
ing. Troops were sent against him, and be- 
ing deserted by his followers, he was taken and 
cruelly put to death. The relatives of Condor- 
canqui were doomed to the seclusion of a Spa- 
nish prison ; and the survivors of them obtained 
their liberty in consequence of subsequent po- 
litical events. Humboldt gives the following 
information relative to the Peruvian prince 
whose name was adopted by this adventurer : 
** Manco-Inca, acknowledged as the legitimate 
successor of Atahualpa, nn^e war witliout suc- 
cess against the Spaniards. He retired at 
length into the mountains and thick forests of 
Vilcabamba. Of bis two sons, the eldest, 
Bayri-Tupac, surrendered himself to the Spa- 
aiards, upon the invitation of the viceroy of 


Peru, Hurtado de Mendoza. He was received 
with ^eat pomp at Lima, was baptized there, 
and died peaceably in tlie valley of Yueny. 
The youngest son of Maiico-Inca, TurAc- 
Am A uu, was carried off by stratagem from the 
forest of Vilcabamba, and beheaded on the 
pretext of a consjuracy against the Spanish 
usurpers. At the same period thirty-five dis- 
tant relations of the Inca Atalmalpa were 
seized and conveyed to Lima, that they might 
remain under the inspection of the Audiencia. 
It is an interesting question whether any other 
princes of the family of Manco-Capac have 
remained in the forests of Vilcabamba, or if 
any descendants of the Incas of Peru yet exist 
in that country. The supposition that the 
race is not extinct, gave rise in 1741 to the fa- 
mous rebellion of the Chuncoes, and to that of 
the Amajes and Campoes, led on by their chief 
Juan Santos, called the false Atahualpa.” — 
Huml>ol(it's Penoml Narrative of Tiavels in 
America, vol. v 

CONDORCET (Joiim Antcny NtriioLAs 
Caritat, marquis of) an eminent Frecich wi- 
ter and {political advocate, was born at Ribe- 
mont in Picardy, in 1743. He w’as educated 
at the college of Navarre, w’here he caily be- 
came distinguished for his attachment to ma- 
thematical audphjsical science. On entering 
into life he connected himself with Voltaiie, 
d’Alembert, and others of the French phihiso- 
phical school, and shared in the labours whitli 
have been so differently estimated by opposing 
classes of thinkers. It was however as a ma- 
thematician that Condorcct first made himse ^ 
kno\ni to the public, by wnting, at the age of 
twenty-two, a work “ On Integral Calcula- 
tion,” which was followed in 1767 by his 
** Solution of the Problem of the Three Bo- 
dies;” and in 1768 by the first part of his 
‘‘Essay on Analysis,” In 17()9 he w'as ad- 
mitted a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
to which he was appointed secretary in 1773, 
and wrote ehges on several of the members 
omitted by Fontenelle. Uniting, like d’Alem- 
bert, the character of an elegant writer to that 
of a man of science, he was in 1782 received 
into the Frcncli Academy, to which he also 
became secretary after the death of that ])hi- 
losopher. In this capacity he distinguished 
himself by his eulogies on the deceased mem- 
bers ; among wliicli he comi>oscil that of his 
friend d’Alembert, with extraordinary care , 
and although, upon tlie whole, ajiologetic.d 
in conformity with the nature of the task, it 
affords a very just view of his scientific merits. 
His eulogy on Euler is also much admired for 
its scientific statement of his merits, as well as 
his “ Life of Turgot,” published in 1786. In 
1787 appeared his well-known “ Life of Vol- 
taire,” wliich is too systematically panegyrical 
to merit entire approval on the part of candi I 
critics of any opinion ; whilst to the many who 
are formally opposed to tlie principles and opi- 
nions of that extraordinary man, it must be un- 
equivocally distasteful. An eulogy pronounced 
on Frankliu in 1790, closed the list of his tri< 
butes to eminent men. In Uie Revolution he 
took an active partt for which, like mosi 
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litcraiy xneiif ha was very unsuitable* lie 
( onducted more than one journal on the repub- 
lican side, and became a member of the jacobin 
club, in which h#’ was a frequent but not pow- 
erful speaker. At the dissolution of the con- 
stitutional assembly, he was elected a deputy 
for Paris, and pursued the general political 
career of the Bnssotins. He was employed to 
draw up a plan for public instruction ; as also 
the manifesto addressed by the French people i 
to the powers of Europe on the appioach of 
war. Although by no means tender of the 
feelings of the king, he was one of those who 
thought that he could not be legally brought j 
to judgment ; but his conduct with respect to 
the sentence, was equivocal, and displayed 
the timidity and irresolution which character 
ized the wdiole of his political life. “ The 
genius of Condorcct,” wrote madame Roland, 
“ IB equal to ilie corapTeliensinn of the greatest 
truths, but he has no otlier characteristic 
than Jeur ; such men should be emjdoyed to 
write, but never ])ei milted to act.” He was 
not among tliose who fell W'lth Rrissot, but 
having wntten against the trium])hant jiarty, 
Robespierre issued a decree of accusation 
against liim in July 1793. He made Ins escape 
from the arrest, and lay concealed in Pans 
for nine months, but apprehending a domi- 
ciliary visit, he passed undiscovered through 
the barrier to the house of a friend at Mont- 
rouge, who unfortunately not being at home, 
he was obliged to jiass two nights in the fields 
exposed to w'et and hunger. At length, ex- 
hausted by dam]) and fatigue, he ventured to 
enter a small public-house, where his a]>pcar- 
ance extiting 8us]iicion, he w^as arrested and 
confined in a dungeon, in order to be sent to 
Pans the next day. In the morning how’ever 
he was found dead ; and as it w^as knowm that 
he ( an led poison about bun, there can be little 
doubt that he thereby termiinted his ow’ii ex- 
istence on the 28th March, 1794. Ihiis died 
a man of gre at scientific and literary abilities 
aiid ]»olislied manners, a victim to a rovolu- 
lionaiy ciisis, which sw’cjit aw’ay eminence of 
every class in its tuin, and more especially 
those who had mingled more or less with its 
elements, (’ondorcet seems to liave possessed 
tlie grand fault of the philosophical party of 
w’hich he formed a conspicuous member — a 
deficiency of heart, 'i'he deductions of the 
understanding are not every thing in a grand 
social sense, and they are poor theorists w’bo 
cultivate reason to the exclusion of the afiec- 
tions. Not long after his deatli appeared his 
Sketch of a Historical Diaught of the Pro- 
gress of the Human TVliiid a w’ork of method 
iuid research, in which, from a study of man, 
as he has been and liis favounte doctrine 
of the perfectibility ^tlie human s]>ecies is 
elicited, I. ike the kindred work of Godwin, 
It is at once jiow’erful and chimerical , but 
comiioscd as it was in distress and danger, 
which might be deemed altogether inimical to 
tlie advocated theory, it exliibits more fortitude 
and right feeling than his general character 
would iierhaps indicate. Besides the wrorks 
already mentioned, he wrote—** Letters to the 
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King of Prussia,” and left behind him in 
manuscript, *‘ A Treatise on Calculation,” and 
“ An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic.” — 
Notice sur la Vie de Condorcet by Lulande, Me- 
moirs of Madame Roland, 

CONFUCIUS, or KONG-FU-TSE, the 
most celebrated Chinese philosopher, was a 
descendant from the imperial family of the dy- 
nasty of Sliang, and was bom in the kingdom 
of Lu, now tlie proAunce of Shang-tong, 5.50 
years BC. He made great proficiency in the 
learning of his time, and jiarticularly studied 
the canonical and classical works, called by 
the Chinese, by w'ay of distinction, “ I’he Five 
Volumes,” attributed to tlie legislators Yao and 
Chun. 'I'he reputation acquired by his learn- 
ing and virtues procured for him many emi- 
nent situalions in the magistracy, all of w'hich 
he discharged with honour to himself and 
benefit to the kingdom. The degraded and 
corrupt state of morals induced Coniucius to 
form a scheme of general leformation both in 
manners and policvi which he tried to carry 
into execution, by using his authority, and 
preaching and piactising a strict morality. He 
was soon j^ronioted to one of the liighest 
oifices in tlic kingdom of J.u, and became an 
object of veneration, gratitude, and admiration 
to tlie whole kingdom. Ilis disciples were 
very numerous, and seventy-two are distin- 
guished above the rest for their superior at- 
tainments, and ten more for their complete 
acquaintance with tin principles and C jctrines 
of their instructors, which were divided into 
four classes, viz. : — 1 . 1 he study of the moral 
virtues ; 2. That of the arts of reasoning and 
elo(juence ; 3. Tiie study of the rules of 
government and the duties of the magis- 
tracy ; 4. I'he delivery of discor ses on 
moial subjects. Ills great exertions at lengt’. 
injured liis health ; and he fell into a 
lethargy, from winch he never recovered, 
but died in the seventy -third year of his 
age. Innumerable monumenis were erected 
to his memory ; and to tins day his de- 
scendants inhcjit the title and otlice of man- 
darins, and in common with the piinces of 
the blood, are exempt from all taxes. The 
W’oiks of Confucius are — 1, “ Tay-hio,” i. e. 
'I'he grand Sc-ience or Scliool of Adults, in- 
culcating the duties of self-governiuent, and 
a uniform obedience to tlic law's of right 
reason, 2. “The Chong-yong,” or the Im- 
mutable Medium ; 3. “ J-.ung-yu,” or moral 
and pithy Discourses ; contuimiig a view of 
die maxims, sentiments, and actions of Con- 
fucius and his dibciples ; 4. “ Meng-tse,” or 
the Book of Mencius ; so named from one of 
the disciples, wdio is said to have completed it 
from Ids master’s writings; the above are in 
the highest esteem in China, next to the Fivo 
Volumes, There are also “ Ilyau-hing,” treyu 
ing of die respect due fiom children to dieL 
parents; and lastly, “The Sjau hys, ’ Sf'n- 
tcnces, maxims, ami examjiles, extracted from 
ancient and modern authois. His religion ap- 
pears to have been tliat of pure theism, and 
his morality is excellent. He was particularly 
celebrated for his sincerity, (eraperai.ee, humi- 
2 M* 
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disinterestedness, and contempt of riches. 
Jaareti, Ane, Univ, Hist* vol. xx. Mod, Univ. 
Hist. vol. vii. 

CONG REVE (William) a celebrated Eng- 
lish dramatist, was descended from an ancient 
English family in the county of Stafford. His 
father held a command in the army, and hih 
residence not being stationary, the birth-place 
of his son was long doubtful, until settled by 
Mr Malone, as having taken place at liardsay 
Grange, near Leeds, in 1()70. He was cdu- 
^ cated in Ireland, at the free-school of Kil- 
kenny, to which neighbourhood his father had 
been led in the couise of service. From Kil- 
kenny he removed to 'rrinity college, Dublin, 
and thence to the Middle 'IVmple, London, to 
study for the legal jiiofession. Like many 
men who are placed in a similar situation, he 
soon proved a deserter from the law, and aban- 
doned himself to the pursuits of polite litera- 
ture, At a very early age he wrote a novel 
entitled “ 'J'he Incognita,” which is sprightly, 
intricate, and unnatural* Tins was followed, 
at the age of twenty-one, by his comedy of 
" I'he Old Jiachelor;” ])ronounced by Diy- 
den the greatest play that he had ever be- 
held. Its success acquired for the author the 
patronage of lord Halifax, who immediately 
made him a commissioner for licensing hack- 
ney coaches ; soon after gave him a {dace in 
the pipe office ; and finally conferred on him a 
very lucrative place in the customs. His next 
play, ** The Double Dealer,” ^^a3 not very 
successful in representation ; but his thud, the 
comedy of Love for Love,” pioved extreme- 
ly popular. Congreve, who had previously 
exercised bis muse in a pastoral strain, on the 
death of queen Mar}*, now addressed an irre- 
gular ode to king William on the taking of 
Namur, both which effusions are better j)roofs 
of loyalty than of poetic genin'-. Not content 
with his fame in comedy, he now essayed tra- 
gedy ; and lu 1697 produced hia “Mourn- 
ing Bride,” the reception of which was ex- 
tremely favourable. I'lie composition oi four 
such plays before he had attained the age of 
twenty-eight, is a remarkable proof of early 
genius in a line of composition cb'inanding great 
observation and exjierience. Being one of the 
living dramatists attacked for licentiousness by 
.Teremy Collins, fsee his article,) he wrote an 
angry and contempliious re])lv, accu^iing the 
latter of false quotation, to whuh Collins re- 
joined ; and Congreve, wlio had exhibited 
the coarseness of his antagonist without his 
strength, thought it best to be silent. He soon 
after closed Ids dramatic career, by “ The 
Way of the World,” considered by many cri- 
tics as the most perfect of liis comedies ; but 
which was notwithstanding received so coldly, 
that he resentfully determined to re]in(jiiibh a 
species of writing in which, uyion the whole, 
he had been eminently successful. A masque, 
entitled “ The Judgment of Paris,” and “ Sc- 
mele,” an opera, the latter of ^^hich was never 
repiesented, closes the list of his labours for 
the stage. He however continued to wnte 
occasional copies of verses on public subjects ; 
and in 1710 pablished a collection of his plays 
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and poems, which he dedicated to his early 
patron, lord Halifax, to whose person and 
party lie remained attached in all fortunes. 
The remainder of the life of Congreve was 
spent in polished intercourse and literary lei- 
sure ; and amidst the fierce party contention 
whicli divided almost all the other wits of the 
day, he pursu«=‘d a dignified neutrality, and was 
praised and complimented on both sides. 
Steele dedicated to him his Miscellanies, and 
Pope his 'IraTisIation of the Iliad. It does not 
ajipcar that any peculiar moral or social excel- 
lence attracted all this homage ; but he lived 
in easy independence, and was very polished 
in manners. On the return of his friends to 
jiower, he received the additional sinecure of 
secretary to the island of Jamaica , and thus 
rendeied affluent, seemed desirous of dropping 
the character of a man of letters altogether. 
W hen A'oltaiie, in a visit, alluded to his writ- 
ings, he affected to regard them as trifles be- 
neath him, and hinted that he only expected 
to be visited as a gentleman. V^oltaire smartly' 
replied, that had he been merely a gerMeman, 
he should never have been desirous of seeing 
him. 1’hm might be caution or reserve, but 
Voltaire deemed it affectation and vanity, and 
was miitli disgusted. His latter years were 
clouded with sickness and infirmity, and he 
died in January 1728-9, in his sixtieth year, in 
London. He was interred in W'estminstei 
Abbey, where a tomb was erected to bis me- 
mory by Henrietta, duchess of Marlborough, 
w'ho is said to have entertained a great regaitl 
for him ; and to w’hom, in preference to tlie 
claims of kindred or humbler friendsbq), he left 
the bulk of his fortune. Congreve stands hq>li 
on the list of English writers of coniedv, foi 
whieh distinction he is entitled less to a lively 
and humorous delineation of natural chaiacler, 
than to a perjietual reciprocation of wit in Ins 
dialogue, united to originality of jilot, and of 
new combinations of factitious manners. He 
diew little from common life; and if liis |ioi- 
traiis of sharptMs and coquettes — men without 
princii>le, an<l women without delicacy — are 
just fjoftraitures of the fine gentleman and la- 
dies of the da\ , the reign of Chailes II must 
have ojierated most dicadfully on the natioTml 
(haracter. His “ Lo\e foi l..ove,’’ st llotci- 
sionally apjiears ; but none of the othei pieces 
can he suttniently ]>runed of the httmee, to 
which Collier objected, for modern rcju-esfii- 
tation. “ The Mouining Bride” is well con- 
structed, but the flcnid elevation of tin* lan- 
guage is in the Iiighest degree unnatural. It 
has however some hne poetic jiassages. 'Flie 
pw'tiy of Congrei c is below mediociity, with 
the exception of a few songs and short effu- 
sions of gaiety or satire. — Brtt. Johnsons 
Life ofConirreie, Aikin*i G. Biofr, 

CONON, an Athenian commander, w'asone 
of those who succeeded Alcihiades in the com- 
mand of the fleet in the Pt‘lo|)onnesian war, 
and engaging Callicratidas was defeated, hut 
afterwards gained a victory, in which the Spar- 
tan commander lost Ins life. On the subjuga- 
tion of Athens, BC. 405, he remained at Cy- 
prus, forming plaui for the restoration of tM 
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proei|)eritj of hia country. By persuading Ar- 1 
taxerxes, king of Persia, that the superiority of 
the Lacediemonians was injurious to the saiety 
of his dominions, and that they could only be 
checked by rendering the Athenians .able to 
oppose them, he i>rocured for himself tlie com- 
mand of a Persian fleet, BC. 398, attacked 
the Sjiartan admiral, Pisander near Cnidos, 
and killing him with liis own hand, defeated 
the Spartans, who lost the greatest part of tlieir 
fleet. Hie empire of the sea was immediately 
transferred, and tlie power of the Lacedaemo- 
nians m Lesser Asia immediately ceased. 
Conon then returned to Attica, and employed 
his sailors and workmen in restonng the forti- 
fleations of Athens. He fell a prey to the ha- 
tied and envy of the Lacedapinonians, who, m 
I ticuty of peace with the Persians, accused 
him of jilotting the delivery of AColia and Ionia 
to his countrymen ; and of the mis- appropria- 
tion of the king’s money and forces. He was 
accordingly ajiprehended, and according to 1 
some was put to death at Suz'a ; others say that 
he made his escape, but the event is doubtful. 
— Plutarch. Xenophon. Univ, Hist. 

Cox HAD of Lichteiiau, a German histo- 
rian of the 13th century, tailed also abbot of 
L'rsperg, fiom a Picmonstratensian monasUry 
in the diocese of Augsburg, over whidi he 
presided. He composed a chronicle, extending 
from the time of Bclus, king of Assyria, Ut 
AD. lSi29. 'i’hisworkis a compilation from 
various authorities, to which the writer con- 
tributed little more than the labour of arrange- 
ment. He was however, act ouiing to father 
Labhe, one of the most learned men in an age 
when Icanuiig was very rare, (’onrad died 
in 1240, after having been an abbot twenty- 
four > ears. — Moien. Biog. Univ. 

COXSTAXC’K FALCON, or HAUL- 
KON, a iiolitual ad\enturcr of the 17th cen- 
tuiy, whose pioper name was Constantin. He 
was the son of a tdveni-keeper in the island of 
Cephalunia, according to the cbevaher d<* 
Forbin , though otlier accounts state that Ins 
father was a noble A'enelian, son of tlie gover- 
nor of the island. His mother was a Greek. 
At the age of twelve he embaiked for Kng- 
land, whence lie went to the East Indies. 
Having gained some property in tlie service of 
the Company, he undertook a trading voyage 
to tlie coast of JMalabar : he was shipwrecked 
and lost every thing ; but meeting with an 
ambassador from the king of Siam to Persia, 
who h.iJ suflertd the same misfortune, he 
procured a bark, and conveyed the Siamese 
envoy to his ow’ii country. The latter recom- 
mended Constance to the barcalou, or piime 
minister, wlio took him into his service. On 
the death of his master, tlie king oflered him 
the same post, whu h he accordingly accepted. 
Though a Greek by birth, he had adopted the 
religion of the churi h of England. A Portu- 
gutse Jesuit converted him to the Catholic 
faith, and he made an abjuration of his pro- 
fessed errors, IVIs y Sid, 168‘J. Either zeal for 
Ins new religion, or political motives, made him 
uiulcnake the project of introducing Chris- 
tianity among the Siamese. lie also induced 
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the ^ king of Siam to send an embassy to 
Louis XI Tlie ambassadors died on their 
route ; but the French monarch hearing of the 
scheme, sent two envoys, wdth some Jesuits, 
to Siam. French troops were also introduced 
into the country. J’hese circumstances arous- 
ed the jealousy of the native princes and no- 
bility, the result of which was a consjuracy, 
which terminated in tlte dethronement of the 
king, and the death of Constance, who was 
beheaded. — Biog, Univ. 

CONSTANTINE the Grkat, the first Ro- 
man emperor of that name, and the first wdio 
embraced Christianity. He was the son of 
Constantius Chlorus, one of the succe«!Sors of 
Dioi lesian and Maximiaii, the former of whom 
had in the first instance adopted the latter as 
his associate in the imperial pow'er, and after- 
w'urds further divided the cares of government, 
by the nomination of other delegates. Hence 
Constantine, on tlic decease of his fatlier, 
w'hich took place at York in .306, found him- 
self obliged to contend with several tompeti- 
tors foi Ills share ot the sujireine authority. 
He hastened to Britain on healing of las fa- 
ther’s illness, and arriving just before his 
death, lie secured the favour of the army, and 
w'as acknow ledged as his successor. Gale- 
iius, the colleague of Constantius, lefuscd to 
admit the claims of ConstaiiUiie, and hostili- 
ties took place, in which the latter proved 
successful, and obliged Galeiius to acknow- 
ledge Ins joint authority. He then found that 
the old emperor Alaximiao w'hose daughter he 
had manied, was engaged in a j>lot against 
him ; w hich w'as easily defeated, and JMaximi- 
an destroyed himself, or was put to deatli by 
order of his soii-in-law'. Maxcntius, the sou 
of JMaximian, w’as a more dangerous rival, not 
so much from Ins own abilities, as because he 
wms reguideil as the patron of the yiagans, 
w’ho beluld with jealous discontent the rapid 
progress of the rival sect of Clinstians, with 
w'hoin Constantine allied himself and Ins cause. 
The war wms earned on in Italy, and Maxen- 
tius, who had possession of Rome, was defeat- 
ed and di owned in the liber, near ti.e Mil- 
vian bridge. J'his contest is memorable on 
account of a legendary tale connected w'lth it, 
w'hich w'as long receiicd as a piece of aulhen* 
tic history. Eusebius, the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, states that Constantine, while on hia 
march to encounter Maxentius, saw in the 
heavens a blazing cross, having embroidered 
on it a Greek inscription — EN TOYTS2 
NIKA, “Conquer through ihia.” Constan- 
tine accepted the omen, and advrmced to vic- 
tory. Such is the narrative of the credulous 
WTiter, w'ho professes to have received it fiom 
the emperor himself, but he did not publish 
It till after his dialh. It would be an investi- 
gation w’hich could only end as it began, in con- 
jecture, to enquire whether tlie story were the 
invention of Eusebius or of Constantine , w’hile 
it IS possible to preserve the lejnitation of both, 
by the bolder supposition, tliat tlie latter was 
deceived by the strength of his imagniatioti, 
which niagnihed sjme hrninous meteor into i| 
miraculous iross. After Jiis victory, Conatan 
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tme entered Rome in triumph, and having ceeding historians ; but the more caudous de- 
declared himself the protector of the Chris- cision of less prejudiced writers, leaves him 
tians, sanctioned tlicir assemblies, allow'ed the praise of great talents and little virtue. — 
them to build churches, and bestowed on them Univ, Hist, Gibbon, 

all that political influence for whicli they had CONSTANTINE PORPHYROOENTTUS, 
been long contending. IJis ov^ti profession of the ninth of that name, emperor of tlie East. 
Christianity was managed witli that caution He was the son of Leo the j)hiJosopher, and 
and pnidence which were consiucuous in other succeeded to the throne in 9iy, when about 
parts of his conduct. Hie Roman senate in- seven years old. Ilis mother Zoe was regent 
vested him with the chief pow'er, and tlie tUle in the early part of his reign ; after which Ro- 
of Augustus ; liis brotlier-in-law', Licinius, manus Lecapenus assumed the reins of go- 
being received as liis associate, lliese princes vernment, having shut up Zoe in a monastery, 
published, AD. 315, a joint edict in favour of He retained the supreme power twenty-six 
the Christians ; notwithstanding whkh, Lici- years, when Constantine excited the sons of 
nius afterwards became their persecutor from Lecapenus to rebel against their father, wliich 
political motives, considering them as the par- occasioned the ruin of the whole family. I’hs 
tizans of Constantine. A war ensued between emperor then gave up his authority to his wife 
the empcrois, in which lit inius was vanquish- Helena and her favourites, wlio governed till 
ed, after wliich peace was restored ; but a new his death, which happened in 959, owing to 
rupture taking jilace, Heinius was again de- poison administered by his son Romanus, who 
feated, and being taken prisoner, was stran- succeeded him. Constantine, though a weak 
gled by the command' of Constantine in 323. prince, w'as much beloved by Ins subjects. He 
This great prince, now become absolute master cultivated literature, and compiled various 
of the Roman empire, distinguished liis go- works, among wliich is a curious treatise on 
vernment by adopting two schemes of ])orten- the ceremonies of the Imperial court. He 
tous interest to the doctrines of Ins subjects, also paid much attention to the completion of 
and even of the human race : those were — a body of laws, (formed on the basis of the 
the permanent establishment of Christianity .rustiniau code,) which had been commenced 
throughout his dominions, and the removal of by Ins grandfather Basihus, and continued by 
tlie scat of empire to Byzantium, afterwards his father Leo. — Univ. Hist, Gibbon, 
called Constantinople. The prosecution of CONS'l’ANl'INE (RonEm) a physician 
these schemes and various events winch sprung and man of learning of the sixteenth century, 
from them, occupied much of the future reign He was a native of Caen in Normandy ; and 
of Constantine. He fortified the city which for some time taught the belles lettres in that 
he had founded, embellished it with the spoils university, wliere he gradurtted in pliysic iu 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and U'stowed on 1,564. He is however best known as a lexi- 
it the appellation of New Rome, winch how- cographer, by his T.exicon Grajco-Latinum, 
ever it did not long retain. I’he zeal which which was first published at Geneva in 1.562. 
Constantine showed for the propagation of 'I’he alphabeticnJ order in wliich he ranged 
Christianity, was tarnished in the eyes of fu- the words, gave it a preference to that of Ste- 
ture believers, by his departure from the ortho- phens, wlio ranged them according to their 
dox faith. He favoured the Aiians, and roots ; a circumstance which made tlie latter 
though their principles were condemned at treat Iiim very rudely. His other works are 
the council of Nice, held under Ins auspices, — " Supplementum Iringua* Latinse seu Uic- 
yet he was persuaded by Eusebius, bi.shop of tionarum Abstrusorum Vocabulonim,*' Ge- 
Nicomedia, who had great influence over neva, 1573 ; “ Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
him, to persecute the celebrated Atliana.rius, ties;’* ** Annotations and Corrections on Di- 
and other prelates of the orthodox party. Be- oscorides ;** “ Annotations and Corrections on 
sides tnumpliing over his domestic enemies, 'J’heophrastes ** Nomenclator Insiguium 
Constantine was fortunate in his wars agmn.st Scriptonim.” — Moreri. Kouv. Diet. Hist, 
the Germans and Fiaiiks ; he vanquished the CONVBEARE (.Toun) an English prelate, 
Goths, and defended with success the fron- was born at Pinlioe in Devonshire in 169l, 
tiers of his empire. One of his latest expedi- In 1707-8 he was admitted a battler of Exeter 
tions was against the Persians, the object of college, Oxford, and condueted himself so well, 
whicli was to check a persecution of the Chris- that in 1710 he was chosen probationary fel- 
tians. He died at Nicomedia in Bithynia, low upon sir William Petre’s foundation. After 
AD. 337, at the age of sixty-five ; and left taking the degrees of BA. and MA. he w^as 
his dominions divided between his three sons, presented to the rectory of St Clement’s in 
In his own family and connexions , Constan- Oxford, and appointed one of his majesty’s 
tine was very unfortunate : the execution of preachers at Whitehall. His reputation was 
MaxJmian and Licinius were perbajis justifi- also increased by the publication of different 
able measures, and their fate not unmerited ; sermons preached upon public occasion& In 
but he also put to death Ins eldest son Cris- 1728 he took his degree of BD, and the year 
pus, falsely accused by his stepmother Fausta; following that of DD. ; and a vacancy soon 
and on the discovery of her treachery, she also after occurring in the headsliip of Exeter col- 
was consigned to the -executioner. Die cir- lege, he was chosen to fill that honourable 
cumstance of liis having been the first Chris- station. In 1730 appeared Dr 'I’indal’s “Chris- 
tum emperor of Rome, has procured for this tianity as old as the Creation,” which w'as an- 
prince the unqualified eulogies of most sue- swered by many able divdnes, both of the 
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established church and among tlie dissenters ; 
and among others, by Dr Conybeare, who re- 
plied, in a work entitled — “ A Defence of re- 
vealed Belig|ion against the Exceptions of a 
late Writer, in his book entitled * Christianity 
as old as the Creation, &c.’” published in 
1732. Dr Warhurton called it one of tlie 
best reasoned books in the world,” and exert- 
ed himself so much in favour of the author, 
that he procured him an appointment to the j 
deanery of Christchurch, Oxford. In 1760, 
upon the translation of Dr Butler to the see 
of Durham, he was appointed to the bishopric I 
of Bristol, which promotion, owing to the| 
slender revenues of the bishopric, rather in- 
jured than increased his fortune. He died in 
1767. After his death, two volumes of his 
sermons were pubhshed by subscription. — Biog, 
Bnt, 

CONYBEARE (John Josias) uti ingenious 
critic and divine, who was son of the rector of 
St Botoljih, Bishopsgate-street. He was sent 
to Westminster school, whence, in 1797, he 
was elected a student of Chiistchurch, Oxford. 
After having gained several college prizes and 
greatly distinguished himself, he was for a 
short time an usher at Westminster. In 1805 
archbishop Markham gave him a prebend in 
York cathedral ; and in 1 807 he was chosen 
professor of the Anglo-Saxon language in the 
university of Oxford. He also obtained the 
perpetual curacy of Cowley, near Oxford, as 
an appendage to his studentship. He contri- 
buted various articles on Saxon literature and 
otlicr subjects, to the Bntish Bibliographer and 
the Onsura Literaria ; and in 1809 he printed 
an abstract of the old metrical romance of 
“ Octavian, Emperor of Rome.” In 1812 Mr 
Conybeare was elected regius professor of 
poetry at Oxford ; and was presented by his 
college to the vicarage of Bath Easton, wliere he 
resided several years. Among various papers 
which he communicated to the Society of An- 
tiquarians, are extracts from many Saxon poems, 
contained m a volume given by Leofne, the 
first bishop of Exeter, to his cathedral, accom- 
jianied by literal translations into Latin prose, 
to show the construction of the original, and a 
more liberal English poetical veisioii. He also 
discovered a small folio volume, entitled A 
Hundred JMeiry Tales,” alluded to by Shak- 
speare, in ** Much ado about Nothing.” But 
the ancient literature of his country w'as only 
one of IMr Conybeare’s jmrsuits ; lor he was 
intimately acquainted with chemistry and mi- 
neralogy, and published some papers on those 
subjects in the Annals of Philosophy, and the 
Transactions of the Geological Society. As a 
divine, he signalized his talents by a volume 
of sermons preached at Bampton*s lecture. 
He was about to publish “ Illustrations of Eng- 
lish and French Poetry,” when he died, in 
consequence of being seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy, at the house of a friend at Blackheath, 
near Loudon, June 11th, 1824. — Month. Mag, 
An ft, Iteg, 

COOK or COOKE (Henry) painter, was 
bom in 1642, and travelling into Italy studied 
under Salvator Ross ; but on his return to 
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England, met with so little encouragement 
that for many years he lived in want and ob- 
scurity. He was at length obliged to leave 
the country on account of committing a mur- 
der upon a person who paid attentions to one 
of his mistresses. 'I’he afiair being forgotten, 
he returned, and was employed by king Wil- 
liam to repair tlie cartoons, lie also finished 
the equestrian portrait of Charles II at Chel- 
sea college, and painted the choir of New Col- 
lege chapel, Oxford, and the staircase at Ra- 
nelagh-house, with several other works men- 
tioned by lord Orford. He died in 1700. 

Wal/)ole*s Anecdotes. 

COOK (James) an English seaman, highly 
celebrated for his maritime discoveries. He 
was bom at Marton, a village in the Noith 
Riding of Yorkshire, in 1728, of sober and in- 
dustrious parents not above the rank of pea- 
santry. After having learnt reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic at a country school, 
he was put apprentice to a shopkeepei at 
Snaith, a small town on the sea-coast. Here he 
acquired such a taste for the occupation of a 
sailor, and so much consequent dislike of his 
business, that his master gave up his inden- 
tures, and he soon after bound himself to two 
brothers, ship-owners of Wliitby, for three 
years, and continued m their employ for some 
time after. At the commencement of the 
French war in 1765, he entered on board the 
Eagle, a sixty-gun ship, in the royal navy. 
He distingnished himself so much in this si- 
tuation, that in 1759 he uras made master of 
the Mercury, wliich belonged to sir Charles 
Saunders’s squadron, sent against Quebec. 
During the expedition. Cook pei formed the 
hazardous service of taking soundings in the 
river St Lawrence, ojiposite the Fiench en- 
campment ; and was also employed by the ad- 
miral m the more important task of making a 
chart of the river St Lawrence below Quebec, 
which he executed in a very satisfactory man- 
[ ner. After tlie capture of Quebec he was 
made master of the Northumberland, in which 
he assisted at the taking of Newibiindland, 
and afteiw'ards made a survey of the harbour 
of Placentia. At the end of 1762 he returaed 
to England, and was married at Barking in 
Essex ; but tlie next year he went again to 
Newfoundland as marine surveyor, with the 
governor, captain Graves. He made a survey of 
the islands St Pierre and Miquelon, previously 
to their delivery to the French, according to 
treaty. After again visiting England, he went 
out in tlie same capacity with sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, appointed govenior of Labrador and New- 
foundland. In this situation he not only dis- 
tinguished himself by his official labours, but 
also made himself knowm to the Royal So- 
ciety by the communication of an observation 
on a solar eclipse in 1766, with the longitude 
of tlie place deduced from it. I’he ( haracter 
he had obtained for nautical skill occasioned 
hiB being appointed, in 1768, to the command 
I of the Endeavour, a vessel destined to convey 
to the Pacific Ocean persons employed by go- 
! vemment to make observations on the approach- 
ing transit of Venus. He sailed from Dept- 
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ford on tliii expedition June 30, 176B, having 
been previously raised to the rank of lieute- 
nant in the navy. The details of the voyage 
have become the subject of history, and can 
only be slightly noticed in this memoir. Mr 
Green, an assistant in tlie observatory at Green- 
wich, went out with Cook as astronomer, and 
he was likewise accompanied by Mr (after 
sir Joseph) Banks, and the Swedish naturalist. 
Dr Daniel Solander. 'f’he transit of Venus 
over the sun's disk, which took place June 3, 
1769, was advantageously observed at Ota- 
heite ; the neighbouring islands were after- 
wards explored, and lieutenant Cook then 
sailed for Wew Zealand, where he ariived m 
October. Six months were employed in exa- 
mining the shores of the islands, after which 
he took his departure for New Holland, The 
eastern coj st of this extensive region was at- 
tentively surveyed ; and to the report of the 
commander on Ins return to Kngland (where 
he arrived in July 1771) may be attributed 
the subsequent colonization of New South 
Wales. The conduct of this expedition, as 
well as its results, were highly creditable to 
Mr (''ook, who was raised to the rank of mas- 
ter and commander in the navy. An account 
of the \oyage, drawn uj) by Di Ifaw'kesworth, 
was speedily published, and was read with an 
avidity proportioned to the novelty of the ad- 
ventures ivhich It recorded. A second expe- 
dition, under the command of captain Cook, 
was soon after planned, the principal object 
of which w as to explore the antarctic regions, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the existence oi 
non-existence of a circum-polar southern con- 
tinent. On this occasion two ships were em- 
ployed — the Resolution, of which captain Cook 
had the command, and the Adventure, under 
captain Furneaux. Mr Banks had designed to 
accompany this expedition, together witli Dr 
1 Jnd , but the preparations made on board the 
Resolution for the accommodation of these 
gentlemen and their suite, being complained of 
as interfering with the management of the ship, 
they relinquished their intention ; Dr John 
Reinhold Forster and his son went out as na- 
turalists with captain Cook, who was also ac- 
companied by Mr Hodges, a painter, and 
Messrs Wales and Bayley, astronomers. I’he 
voyage was commenced in July 1772, and af- 
ter proceeding as far south as the latitude of 
71®, where a barrier of ice opposed any far- 
ther progress, discovering tlie frozen island of 
New Georgia, in 54® south latitude, and visit- 
ing Otaheite and other places, captain Cook 
returned to Kngland in 1775. This expedi- 
tion was not only productive of advantages to 
science and navigation, but was important as 
exhibiting a method of preserving the health 
of seamen, and especially guarding against 
the attacks of that destructive disease the 
scurvy. So successful were the means employ- 
ed by captain Cook for the prevention of dis- 
ease among his crew, that only one man was 
cut off by it during the expedition. The cap- 
tain having communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety a paper describing the salutary regula- 
tions and dicUucal remedies which he had 
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adopted, he was choseu a fellow of chat leant'* 
body, and his experiments were thought worth 
of being rewarded by the Copleian gold meda 
Government also recognised the value of his 
services by giving him the rank of post-cap- 
tain in the navy, and the appointment of captain 
in Greenwich Hospital. The narrative of this 
second voyage was drawn up by captain Cook 
himself, and merely arranged for the press by 
Dr Douglas, afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
'File labours of this great navigator were not 
yet terminated : in July 1776 he sailed from 
Plymouth on an expedition to explore the 
north -western coast of N’ortli America, with 
a view to ascertain whether a maritime com- 
munication existed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans in the Arctic regions of the 
globe. Jn this voyage he again commanded 
the Resolution, whith was acrompanied by 
tlie Discovery, of which captain Charles Clarke 
was ( ommander. Tliat the researches of tliese 
gentlemen were uiiBuccessful with respect to 
their principal object, is a fact of general noto- 
riety, since their failure alone could have left 
room for the subsequent expeditions of cap- 
tains Vancouver, Ross, and Pany, uinUrtaken 
at different ]>eriods and in opposite dirot tions ; 
but 'with results ef^ually undecisii e. Captain 
Cook however enlarged tlie boundaries of geo- 
graphical knowledge, by exploring a con.si- 
derable extent of the western coast of North 
Amenta; but the great interest of this voy- 
age arises from the disastrous termination of 
his owm life while engaged in it. He disco- 
vered the important group of islands, wdiich he 
denominated the Sandwich islands, and to 
Owhyhee, one of this group, he returned from 
his American survey to pass the w’inter in 1778. 
During their continuance there, the crew’s of 
the ships w'ere treated with tlie utmost hosfii- 
tality and kindness by the natives, and tlieir 
W'ants were liberally supplied. I^arly in Fe- 
bruary captain Cook sailed for Kamtschatka, 
but was compelled by an accident to revisit 
Ow’hyhee. A boat having been stolen by one 
of the islanders, the captain w’ont on shore to 
seize the person of the king of Owhyhee, and 
keep him as a hostage till the boat was re- 
stored ; a method of proceeding wdiich he had 
before adopted with success on similar occa- 
sions. I'lie people however weie not disposed 
to submit to this insult ; their resistance brought 
on hostilities, and in attempting to reach his 
boat, captain Cook and some of liis attendants 
became \ictims to the fury of the irritated 
islanders. The death of this great seaman 
took place February 14th, 1779. This melan- 
choly accident w^as lamented as a national, and 
even geneial misfortune; and public honours 
were j»aid to our countryman, not only at 
home, but by foreigners likewise. A medal in 
commemoiation of him was struck by order of 
the Royal Society ; his eulogy w^as pronounced 
m the Florentine Academy, and was made a 
prize subject by one of the French scientific 
societies. Miss Seward and other writers 
have paid poetical honours to his memory ; 
and the British government bestowed pensions 
on his widow and three surviving sons. Mrs 
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Cofk, hi the Tenerable age of ninety, ie stiU 
liring, and is a resident at Clapham. It is 
needless to draw a formal character of this de- 
servedly famous mariner ; but it may be re- 
marked, that while numberless have been our 
naval heroes who have sought and gained re- 
putation at the cannon’s mouth, and amidst the 
din of war, it has been the lot of Cook to de- 
rive celebrity from less imposing, but not less 
important exploits, as they tended to promote 
the intercourse of distant nations, and increase 
the stock of useful science. — Biog, Brit. 

COOKE (sir Anthony) an eminent cla^i- 
cal scholar in tlie sixteenth century. He was 
born in Essex about 1506, and appears to have 
been educated at the university of Cambridge. 
His talents caused him to be appointed one of 
the tutors of Edward VI, who had a great 
esteem for him, A ciicumstance is recoided 
of him, while in the service of tins pnnce, 
which shows that he had a turn for the (]uaint 
humour which was then esteemed a fashiona- 
ble accomplishment. A Sussex knight, who 
had turned courtier and spent nearly all his 
property, reserving nothing but a park and a 
handsome mansion, yet aspired to tlie honour 
of entertaining royalty. Previously to the ex- 
])eLted visit of the king, he had the entrance 
gates of his court-yard newly painted, and 
placed over them his coat-of-arms, with the 
motto, “ 01 A VAKITAS,” in large gilt let- 
ters. King Edward requested sir Anthony, to 
read it, who, turning to the knight, desired to 
be informed wliat the first word was, and be- 
ing told it was intended for omnia, lie said to 
the gentleman • “ 1 wonder that liaving made 
your omnia so small, you should yet make your 
vanitas so large.” Sir Antliony went abroad 
on the accession of queen Mary, but returned 
to England after Elizabetli came to the crown. 
He spent the latter part of his life in retire- 
ment at Gidding Hall in Essex, vvhere he died 
in 1.576. He left four daughters ; all eminent 
for their acquaintance with classical learning, 
an accomplishment wdiicli they owed to the 
tuition of their father. See J5\con (Anni.) 
and Cfcil (William). — Biog. But. 

COOKE (Benjamin, Mus. Doct.) an Eng- 
lish comjioser of the last century. Organist 
and master of the boys at Westminster Abbey, 
from the year 1780 till that of his death in 
1793. He was the autlior of several beautiful 
glees, &c. many of wdiich are yet deservedly 
popular, especially Ins — “ How sleep the 
Brave “ Hark, hark the Lark and In the 
merry Mouth of May in w’hich latter piece 
he has very successfully imitated the ancient 
madrigal. — There was also a Robirt Cookl, 
contemporary with him, and organist at West- 
minster, a composer of some excellent vocal 
music. He died in 1814. — Biog. Diet, rf 
Mtu. 

COOKE (George Fredfrk k) a theatri- 
cil peuoriini of great eminence. He was 
born ill Westniinster, Apnl 17 th, 1756, His 
father was a subaltern officer in the army, who 
dying when young, left his wife in straighten - 
•**1 circumstances. She went to reside at Ber- 
’’•ick-upon-Tweed, taking her son with her. 
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The youth evinced an early taste for his future 
profession ; and being apprenticed to a prin 
ter, he neglected the labours of the office, and 
engaged the devils and others of Ids compa- 
nions to assist him in performing plays. In 
consequence of this conduct, hw indentures 
were cancelled, and he was dismissed. He 
vvas then tried in the navy ; but his inclina- 
tion for the stage overcame all restraint, and 
he at length joined an itinerant company of 
actors. Here he w’as quite in his element • 
and after having acquired a competent ac- 
quaintance w'ith stage business, he became the 
hero of the scene at York, Newcastle, (Ches- 
ter, Manchester, Liverpool, and other places. 
He acquired so much fame, that in 1794 he 
was engaged by the manager of the Dublin thea- 
tre ; and after performing that season with 
great success, he returned to England. In 
1797 he went again to Dublin, and continued 
three years. At length lie made his ajipear- 
ance before a London audience, at Covent- 
garden theatre, October 31st, 1800, in the 
character of Richard ill. His leputation was 
at once established as a histrionic performer 
of the first class ; and after repeating the part 
of Richard HI several times, he acted lago 
Macbeth, Sh 3 ^ 1 o(k, sir (iiles Overreadi, sir 
Pcrtinax Mat syco]>hant, Kitely, 6cc. with at 
least equal ajjplause, if not with equal skill 
and discrimination. 'I’lie talents of Cooke 
were obscured by indulgence in pernitioiis 
habits of intemperance, wind) ultimately de- 
stroyed Ins popularity. Whilst be remained a 
favouiite with the public, a kind of rivalship 
took place between lurn anti Mr Joim Philip 
Kemble ; and their comparative merits in the 
character of Richard 111 became the subject 
of literary controversy. These gentlemen 
afterwards appeared together on the stage, iu 
consequence of the removal of Mi Kemble 
from Drury-Lane theatre to Covent-Garden. 
Ow'ing to the irregularity of his conduct, Cooke 
ultimately became the jilague and terror of 
English managers , few, if any of whom, pro- 
bably regretted his removal to the United 
States, wdiere he had formed a theatrical en- 
gagement, 111 America he displayed the same 
Iiowerful abilities, and the same vicious weak- 
neas which had distinguished him in his native 
country. Death, hastened by intemperance, 
put an end to his career, March 25th, 1812. 
He married Miss Alicia Daniels, a lad^ pos- 
sessed of considerable talents as a public 
singer, whom he treated with great cruelty, 
and from whom he was scpaiated in .luly 1801, 
by a decrc of the ecclesiastical court. — Dun- 
lop^s Life of G. F. Cooke, 2 vols. 8vo. 

('OOKE (Thomas) an English poet, whose 
reputation is founded on an indifferent transla- 
tion of the wrorks oi Hesiod. He was born in 
Essex in 1702, and resided for some time in 
the family of lord Pembroke ; after w'hich he 
settled in the metropolis, where he died in 
indigent circumstances in 1756. I'here are 
some dramatic pieces and poems of his rom- 
poution extant ; at some of w'hich Pope took 
offence, and gibbetted Cooke in the Dunciad. 
He also published translations fiom Cicero 
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and Terence ; letters to the bishop of lirh^ 
field in behalf of tlie quakers ; to the queen on 
liberty ; and other tracts, now forgotten . — GtnU 
Mag, 

COOKE (William) an ingenious writer 
of poetry and biography, wlio was a native of 
Cork in Ireland. He came to this country 
about 1766, with recommendations to the mar- 
quis of Lansdown, the duke of Kichmond, 
Burke, and Goldsmitli. Soon after his arri- 
val he entered himself a member of the Mid- 
dle Temple ; but after going a circuit or two, 
he purchased shares in two jmblic journals, 
and devoted himself to literature. His first 
publication was entitled “ I'he Art of living 
in London,’’ which was very successful. This 
was followed by “ Elements of Dramatic Cri- 
ticism j” “ The life of Charles Macklin,” 
with a history of the stage during the long ca* 
reer of that actor ; and the ‘^Ijfe of Samuel 
Foote,” with whom, as well as with Macklm, 
he was on intimate terms. He also wrote a 
pamphlet on pailiamentary reform, at the re- 
quest of lord Lausdo'^^'n. But his principal 
work was ** Conversation, a didactic Poem,” 
with biographical notes, of which he published 
four editions, successively enlarged. He died 
at his house in Half-moon-street, Piccadilly, 
April 3rd, 1824, at a very advanced age. — 
A7in, lieg, 

COOMBE (William) autlior of several 
popular works, all however published anony- 
mously. His first production, The Diabo- 
liad,” excited a great sensation in its day 
among the fashionable world, but from the per- 
sonal nature of its subject, the interest died 
with tlie objects of its satire, and it is now lit- 
tie known. The same may be said of another 
of his works, 'Hie Devil uj>on two Sticks in 
England,” a continuation and imitation of Le 
Sage’s novel, but far inferior in spirit and gra- 
phic delineation to the original. I'his, the 
most voluminous of all his vTitings, was pub- 
lished first in 1790, in 4 vols. 12mo, when its 
appearance made some noise ; it did not how- 
ever reach a second edition till 1810, ^^hen 
the reputation acquired by the author from 
tlie unequivocal success of his ** Tour of Dr 
Syntax in search of the Picturesque,” induced 
a reprint. The last-mentioned poem was ori- 
ginally written for Mr Ackermann, aii<l pubh‘»h- 
ed by him in the Poetical IMagazine, ^^lth 
llowlandson’s illustrations. In 1812 it ap- 
peared separately in one octavo volume, and ! 
has since gone through several editions, "i'he 
success of a work of Uiis nature generally pro- 
duces continuations, which fail of coming up 
to the spirit of their predecssors ; and neithei 
in the second part of the Diaboliad, nor in two 
subsequent expeditions of ** Dr Syntax,” did 
Mr Coombe furnish an exception to this gene- 
ral rule. Mr Ackermann in 1812 published a 
history of Westminster Abbey, in 2 vols. 4to, 
from the pen of this gentleman ; wlio also was 
a principal contributor of essays, short pieces 
illustrative of engravings, &c. to many of Iiis 
miscellanies. Mr Coombe’s last poem was 
the ** History of Johnny Quje Genus,” which, 
like his ''Syntax,” " English Dance of 


Death,” and Dance of life/' was acoom- 
panied by llowlandson’s prints. In his youth 
Mr C. was remarkable for a handsome person 
and elegant manners ; witli which, inheriting a 
moderate fortune from his fatlier, (a retired 
tradesman,) he launched into expences, and 
kept company suited rather to his taste than 
his resources. His property in consequence 
soon disappeared ; and during the last years 
of his long life, literature was his principal 
support; nor were his embarrassments re- 
moved at his death, which took place in his 
eighty-second year, at his lodgings in Lam* 
beth-road, Jane 18, 1823. — Gent, Mag, 
COOPEK (Anthony Ashley) first earl of 
Shaftesbury, and a statesman of considerable 
eminence in the reign of Charles II. He was 
the son of sir .lohn Cooper of Rockbuni, 
Hants, by the daughter and heiress of sir An- 
thony Ashley, of Winbom St Giles, Dorset- 
shire ; at which place he xvas bom in 1621. 
By tlie death of liis fatlier he became entitled 
to a great estate in his tenth year, and was 
educated accordingly. At tlie age of fifteen 
he was entered of Exeter college, Oxford, 
whence he removed to Lincoln’s Inn, with a 
view to the study of law ; but w'as early called 
from speculation to action, being cliosen repre- 
sentative for Tewkesbuiy in 164<), while only 
in his nineteenth year. At the commencement 
of the civil war he appears to liave sided with 
the king’s party, thougli, like lord Falkland, 
he appeared to deem mutual concession neces- 
sary. In consequence of this ojunion, find- 
ing himself distrusted by the court, he went 
over to the parliament, from whom he took a 
commission to raise forces in Dorsetshire, and 
in 16-14 stormed Warham, and reduced all the 
adjacent parts. 1 le notwithstanding had some 
share in the private negociation between the 
king and lord Hollis, at the fruitless treaty of 
Uxbridge ; and is said to have contrived the in- 
surrection of the club men, that were intended 
to check the power which, after tlie battle of 
Naseby, was assumed by the army leaders. 
In 1646 he was appointed sherifT of Wilts, 
and when Cromwell turned out tlie Long Par- 
liament, sir Anthony was one of the members 
of the convention which succeeded. He was 
nevertheless a subscriber to tlie protestation 
which charged the protector with arbitrary 
government, a fact which did not prevent him 
from becoming one of his privy council. Afte 
the deposition of Richard Oumwell, although 
appointed a counsellor of state, and commis- 
sioner for managing the army, by the Rump, 
he was privately engaged in a plan for the 
restoration of (Charles 11, which he subse- 
quently aided witli all his influence. On that 
event lie was one of the twelve members who 
carried the invitation to the king ; and was soon 
after made a privy counsellor, and, with no 
small inconsistency, a commissioner for the 
trial of the regicides. In 1661 he was raised 
to the peerage by the title of baron Ashley, 
and appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a lord of the 'I'reasury. lie also was a 
leading member of the famous ministry of tba 
Cabal , although his share in the odhtn so 
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juilly due to it, has been differently represent- u rendered ao unfavourably conspicuous. Not 
ed. Some historians even accuse him of the long after tliis acquittal the earl withdrew to 
disgraceful shutting up of the Exchequer^ Holland, where he arrived in November 1682 ' 

while others assert that he did ail in his power and where he died of the gout in his stomach 
to prevent it. He certainly promoted the de- on the 22d of January, 1683. I’lie career of 
claration for liberty of conscience ; which, al- this able, but dubious and versatile statesman 
though immediately intended to favour the forms the best commentary on Ids public prin- 
papihts, most likely agreed with his general cipies, and declares liim to be rather a bold 
sentiments in favour of religious toleration. It active, and enterprising man of expediency*, 
is allowed that he was not intrusted with the than a great politician. Yet the character of a 
secret of the disgraceful treaty with Louis XIV man Mncerely esteemed by Locke, and other 
in 1670, in which Charles constituted liim- men of undoubted principle, is not to be im- 
self a pensioner to that prince on the con> plicitly taken from the odium excited by ojipos- 
dition of promoting popery in England, and ing party feelings. According to the latter 
otherwise favouring his ambitious designs. On portraiture, Shaftesbury was as dissolute in 
the other liand, he strongly supported the private life as unstable in public conduct ; and 
unprincipled and impolitic Dutch war ; was among innumerable others, Otway, in a now 
guilty of illegally issuing writs for the election exploded comic portion of Venice Preserved, 
of members of parliament during a recess ; and made very free with it. On the whole, this 
in other respects exhibited much suspicious and extraordinary person appears to have possessed 
unfavourable latitude of principle and of prac- many vices, always redeemed by a great por- 
tice. In April 1672 he was created call of tion of ability ; and a leaning to broad and h- 
Shaftesbury, and in tlie November following, beral principles of government when he could, 
lord high chancellor. His conduct on the freely display it. On the iniquitous condem- 
bench was able and impartial, even according nation of Algernon Sydney, for the tendency 
to the testimony of his enemies. lie had not, of unpublished papers in his private posses- 
however, been more than a year in office, sioii, Locke, intimidated by a fear of a like pro- 
wlien the seals were taken from him ; and from sccution, committed ** A History of his Own 
that moment he became one of the most pow- Times, entrusted to him by lord Shaftesbury, 
erfiil an<l able leaders of the ojiposition ; a con- to the flames This fact is the more to be la- 
duct which has incessantly drawn upon him mented, as it was intended to explain to the 
a great weiglit of obloquy from the friends of world, tlie principh - by which botli his ene- - 
the Stuart family and of its piniciples. lliat mies and himself liad been actuated ; and he 
he wwA factious and interested cannot be doubt- is said, from fragments still remaining in the 
ed ; but whatever his personal defects, he family, to have exhibited an admirable talent 
certainly rested upon grounds of 8up]iort, which, for drawing character, and consequently for il- 
iii the existing state of the country, w^ere in lustrating the actors of the age in which he 
Uiemselvea both national and defensible. For lived. — Bioir, Bnt, Aikin*s G» Biov, Chal^ 
his warmth in asserting that a prorogation of > mers\ G, Bityr, 

fifteen months amounted to a dissolution of COOPLll ( Antiion v Asiilfa) third earl 
parliament, he w’as at length committed to the of Shaftesburx , distinguished as a celebrated 
Tower, and was not released until after a con- philosophical and moral writer, was bom at 
fniement of thirteen months, and a full submis- Exeter- house in London, in February, 1671. 
sion. Whether the Popisli Plot in 1678 was He was grandson to the subject of the preced- 
of his contrivance, is uncertain ; but he decid- ing aiticle, his fatlier, Anthony, being the se- 
edly made the most strenuous use of it to coiid earl. His early education took place un- 
force out tlie earl of Dauby’s administration, der the eyes of his grandfather, wlio eaily m- 
and produce the formation of a now one, in structed liim in the Greek and Latin, by plac- 
which he was himself made president of the ing about him a singularly educated female of 
council. Amid many violent and unjust party the name of Jlirdi, who was conversant vv-ith, 
proceedings which followed, he was however the and even spoke, those languages with consider- 
author of, and passed that national benefit, the able fluency. IJy this means he could read 
Habeas Corpus act. lie only remained in ad- them both vvitli ease when only eleven years 
ministration four months, when the interest of of age, when lie was placed at a private school, 
the duke of York once more prevailed against and finally removed to Winchester, At the 
a statesman, whose endeavours to promote a latter establishment he did not remain long ; 


bill for his exclusion from the succession had 
been unremitting. (In his dismissal from of- 
fice an attempt was made to use his ol^^l im- 
puted artifices against himself ; and he was 
charged, in his turn, by infamous accnisers, ! 
with having attempted subornation of perjury. ' 
He was in consequence once more committed 
to the lower, and tried for high treason ; but 
was acquitted by tlie jury, amidst prodigious 
acclamations on the part of the people ; a cir- 
cumstance which stimulated Dryden to the 
DKvluctiou of his celebrated poem of " Absa- 
lom and Achitophel,” in which Shaftesbury 


the hatred with which the memory of his 
grandfather was regarded by the partizans of 
arbitrary principles, producing insults, which 
induced his father to consent to his travelling 
earlier than usual. On liis return to England 
in 1689, he declined a seat in jiarliament in 
favour of a resolution to study hard for some 
time longer; and it was not until four years 
aftennwds tliat he became the representative 
of Poole in Dorsetshire. Hia conduct in par- 
liament was higlily honourable, being indefa- 
tigable in favour of any measure promotive of 
public liberty, by whomsoever proposed, and 
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without luffering his mind to be wtrped by 
party intrigue. His health, however which 
was very delicate, suffered so much by parlia- 
mentaiy attendance, that in 1698 he gave up 
his seat, and visiting Holland in the assumed 
character of a student of physic, he prosecuted 
his studies, and became iutimately acquainted 
widi Bayle, Le Clerc, and other hteraiy men. 
On his return to England he succeeded to the 
earldom ; and altliough not a constant attend- 
ant of the house of Lords, he was always 
ready on important occasions ; and w*as thought 
so highly of by king William, that he offered 
him the post of secretary of state, which his 
health would not allow him to accept. On 
the accession of Anne, he took his Umvc of 
public ^life, not being on good terms with the 
ruling *statesmen of tlic period, who deprived 
him of the vice- admiralty of Ilorset, which 
had been held by his family for three genera- 
tions. He therefore once more visited Hol- 
land, to which, by literary connexion, he was 
so much attached, w here he remained for tw’o 
years. In 1708, in consequence of the extra- 
vagancies of tlie French projihets, he publislied 
his IjOtter on Enthusiasm,*’ in w’hich he 
justly and eloquently ojiposed the application 
of prosecution and personal punishments. In 
1709 he published his “ IMuralists, a philoso- 
phical rhapsody being an eloquent defence 
of the doctnne of a deity and providence, on tlie 
Platonic model , which piece is ranked by bishop 
Hurd among the most finished productions of 
the kind in the Faighsh language. His ** Sen- 
BUS Communis,” an essay upon the freedom of 
wit and humour,” followed ; and in the same 
year he married his relation, ISIiss Jane Ewrer ; 
and as appears by an extraordinary passage in 
his correspondence, he found marriage " not 
so much worse” than celibacy as he had ex- 
pected. In the year 1710 appeared his “So- 
liloquy, or Advice to an Author after which 
his health declined so rapidly, that he was 
advised to fix his residence at Naples, in 
w^hich city he died in the February of 1713, 
in tlie forty-second year of his age j but not 
before he had finished his “ Judgment of Her- 
cules,” and “ Letter concerning Design.” In 
1711 the first edition of the different pieces of 
lord Shaftesbury appeared in a collective form ; 
but not pleasing the author, he employed 
the latter part of his life in preparations for a 
more elegant edition, which w*as published in 
1713, soon after his decease, and became tlie 
standard of all succeeding editions. It ap- 
peared in three volumes 8vo, under the title of 
* Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
and Times.” In 1716 some of his private 
letters upon philosophical and theological sub- 
lets were published under tlie title of “ Se- 
veral Letters, written by a Noble Lord to a 
Toung Man at the University,” 8vo ; and in 
1721, another collection appeared, edited by 
Toland, entitled “ Letters from the Riglit 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury to Robert Moles- 
woith, esq. &c.” He wras also author of a 
Preface to Dr Whichcot’s Sermons, puldished 
in 16f^8 ; and seems to have entertainetl great 
respect for such divines of the establishment 
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whose views of religion seemed to him most 
opposed to fanaticism. The principal atten- 
tion of lord Shaftesbury was however directed 
to the writings of antiquity, on which he built 
a civil, social, and theistic kind of philosophy, 
which has been as extravagantly applauded 
on tlie one hand, as unduly censured on the 
other. I'he production of lord Shaftesbury 
which excited most discussion, was liis “ Es- 
say on Wit and Humour,” in w'hich be de- 
fends the application of ridicule as a test of 
truth in regard to religion as well as other mat- 
ters. As explained by himself, it implied no 
more tlian “ the cheerful and facetious exer- 
cise of reason as a preservative from the gloom 
of superstition, and the extravagance of en- 
thusiasm;” but liJ«» op])onents deemed the po- 
sition dangerous altogether. Indeed, the great- 
est fault of the w’ntiiigs of this author, in a 
philosu] ducal sense, is a jiaucity of informa- 
tion and of detibion , — tlieir stiongest recom- 
I inendation a lively and eU-gaiit mode of dis- 
I cussion, somewhat fettcied tty Ins imcomirion 
solicitude in regard to style, to which no Lng- 
hsh author has atten<led w’lth more assiduity. 
In all his wnirks lord Sliaftesbury ap[K*ars a 
zealous advocate for liberty, and a firm be- 
liever in the fundamental doctrines of natural 
religion ; hut although he professed a respect 
for Christianity, lie was doubtless sceptical in 
legard to revelation, and sometimes indulges 
his humour on scriptural points with corres- 
pondent indecorum. In a moral point of view 
Ins character was very estimable, both as a 
public and as a private man, and obtained the 
suffrages of all w’ho knew him. — He left one 
son, Axthonv, tlie fourth earl of Shaftesbury, 
w’ho wTote tlie lile of his father, winch appeals 
in the Ceneral Dictionary wliuli includes that 
ofIla}Ie. — lint. Aihiub G. Btoff. 

COOPER (Ji)n\ Oilbliit) a niiscellancous 
Tvriter, was born in Nottinghamshire in 1?23, 
and received his education at Weslnimster 
school, and Trinity college, Cambridge. He 
W'as the autlior of numerous works, of which 
the following are the principal : — “ The Power 
of Harmony,” a poemfonued on the model of 
Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination ; 
** The Life of Socrates, collected from tlie 
Memorabilia of Xenophon and the Dialogues 
of Plato, &c.” w'liich , when published, met wntli 
a favourable reception, but are not now much 
esteemed ; “ Letters on 'I'aste,” W’ritten in 
an elegant styb*, but without niuc'h accuracy ; 
“ITie I'ombofSbakspeare, a \'isioi) “ Epis- 
tles to the Great, from Aristijipus in Retire- 
ment “ The Call of Aristippus, an epistle to 
Dr Akenside,” and a translation of Gresset's 
“ Ver \'ert.” He committed himself by an at- 
tack upon Warburton, w'lio, in his notes on 
Pope, retaliated in one of his usual contemptuous 
remarks. Coojier w'as a light, easy writer, but 
his sentiments possess little variety, the usual 
defect of the Shaftesburiaii school of philoso- 
phy, of which he w’as a disciple. He was an 
upnght and active magistrate. He died in 
1769.~Bw»g. Bnt. 

COOPF.H (Sami' el) an eminent jiainter, 
was born at London in 1609, and was the pupil 
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of his uncle, John Hoskins. He excelled in 
miniature, and studied Vandyck widi so much 
success, as to be called Vandyck in Miniature. 
He was so exclusively a painter of heads, that 
his execution of the neck and shoulders was 
generally incorrect and stiff. He painted mi- 
niatures of Charles IT, liis queen, and most of 
lus court; but one of his best performances 
was his portrait of Oliver Cromwell. He was 
invited to France, where he painted several 
jdetures of a large size, for which 1ns widow 
ipceived a pension from the Frencli court. He 
was the friend of llutler, the author of iludi- 
bras, and gave him lessons in his art. He 
died in London in 1G72. — He had an elder 
brother, Aj.exandi ii, who painted landscapes 
and portraits, and was also a pupil of Hoskins. 
IValfMla's Anec, of Painting. Biog. Bnf. 

COOPKR (Thomas) a learned prelate, 
was born at Oxford about the year 1.^17, and 
received his education at Magdalen college, 
where he obtained a fellowship. After taking 
lus degrees of BA. and MA. he was appointed 
nidnter of tlie school in which he was educated. 
Being inehned to the protestant religion, on 
the accession of queen Mary he turned his at- 
tention to the study of physic ; but on tliat of 
queen Elizabeth, when poj>ery was discarded, 
he returned to divinity, became a po])ular 
preacher, and taking his doctor’s d('gree, was 
appointed dean of Chnstohurcli, Oxford. In 
l,)65)he was made dean of Cloucc«5ter, and 
the year following was consecrated bishop of 
Lincoln ; whence m l.>84 he was translated to 
Winchester, whither he earned an ecclesiasti- 
cal commission, authorising him to veiy 
strict with the jiopish recusants. He died at 
Winchester in LiM. His learning has been 
highly and justly commended, as his works 
prove, llis works are — “ An Epitome of 
Chionicles,” ** An I mposition of the Sunday 
Lessons,” ' ‘ Tweh e Sermons ‘‘Thesaurus 
Lingua* Romanai et Bntaimicje, et Diction - 
aiium Ilistoncum et Poelicum ,” “ An Ad- 
monition to tlie People of England writ- 
ten ifi reply to a puiitanical pamphlet, pub- 
lished by John Ap Henry, under the name of 
iMartin Marprelate. This'admoiiitioii produced 
two ludicrous panqdilers in rt joinder, eiiUtled 
“ Ha’ ye any Woik for a Cooper?” and 
“ Aloro Work for a Cooper.” — Biog. Bnt. 

COO rF (Sir Emm ) a descendant of the 
Irish noble family of that name, M*as honi in 
Ireland m and devoting himself to the 

profession of aims, served in the king’s troops 
in the rebellion in 17 kS. In 17/rl. his regi- 
ment M’as ordeied to the Last Indies ; and 
thiee yeais afterwards, being then a captain, 
he was oideied by admiral ^^atsoll to take 
])OSsession of (Calcutta, surrendered by the na- 
bob, and w'asa j)pointed governor ; but wras al- 
most immediately superseded by colonel Clive, 
as the sujierior offi<‘er. He was then emjdoyed 
in the reductions of Hougliley and Chandena- 
gore ; and at the battle of IMassey distinguish- 
ed himself so highly as to be entitled to a 
share of the honour of tlie victory. On the 
threatened siege of Tncliinopoly by general 
Lally, sir Eyre Coote (now become a colonel) 
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collect^ his forces, and invested Wandewash, 
wmeh he took ; Lally attempted to retake it, 
and an engagement took place in 1760, in 
I which the French troops were entirely routed, 
and, with their general, fled to Pondicherry. 
I’lie siege of this place lasted two months, at 
the end of which time the English took pos- 
session of it, and thus gave the final blow to 
the French power in India. On the return of 
sir Eyre Coote to England he was presented 
with a diamond hiked sw'ord, as a memorial of 
his important services. In 1771 he was in- 
vested witli the order of the liatli ; and on the 
death of general Clavering, m tlie East Indies, 
he was ajipointed a member of the supreme 
council at Bengal, and commander of the Bri- 
tish troo]>s. In 1781), at Porto Novo, he de- 
feated the army of Ilyder Ally, w’lnch had in- 
vaded the Carnatic ; his own force consisting 
of only lO.OOO men, while that of Hyder 
amounted to lAO.OOO. In 1783, although al- 
most in a dying state, he returned to Madras 
to reassume the command of the army there, 
but died tw'o days after his arrival. His body 
was brought to England, and interred in the 
parish rhurch of Rockw'ood in Hampshire; 
and a fine monument was erected to his me- 
mory in Westminster Abbey, — Gent. Mag. 

COPERNICUS (Nicholas) a celebrated 
mathematician of the 16tli century, the disco- 
verer or rathe’’ reviver of the received system 
of astronomical scieni’e. He was a native of 
the city of 'I’horn in Prussia, and was educated 
partly at the university of Cracow. At the 
age of tw*enty-two he went to Bologna, whence 
he proceedcil to Rome, anil pursued his studies 
with such success that he was made professor 
of mathematics. Returning to his native coun- 
try, his uncle, the bishop of Warmia, gave him 
a canonry in liU cathedral church. In this 
station he diligently employed himself in at- 
tention to public affairs, and to the improve- 
meiic of astronomy, by studying the w’orks of 
his predecessors, and making observations on 
the heavenly bodies. The fruit of his labours 
was the elaboration of m hat has bcf>n since 
termed the Coj)eriiicari System of tlie universe, 

I in which the sun is represented as occupying a 
central station, around wliich the earth, as well 
as the other planets, make their revolutions, m 
periods corresjionding with their respective 
distances. Copernicus appetirs to have con- 
ceived this system about the year 1.5 (j 7 ; and 
he drew uj) an account of it in a Latin tre atise 
“ On the Revolutions of the Ciclestial Orbs,” 
m SIX books, mIucIi Gassendi, in his life of 
Copernicus, says was not finished before 
lo3() ; an'^ several more years elapsed before 
the author could summon resolution to commit 
lus work to the press. He seems to have been 
very apprehcnbive that he should shock the 
prejudices of liiscoiitemTioraiies, especially the 
members of bis own profession. In a prefatory 
address to the pope he endeavours to slieJter 
himself under the autliority of lus holiness, 
and adds : “ If there be some who, though ig- 
norant of mathematics, presume to judge 
concerning them, and dare to condemn this 
treatise because they fancy it is inconsistent 
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with some passage of scripture, the sense of 
wliich tliey have miserably perverted, I regard 
them not, and even despise their rash censure. 
It is notorious that Lactantius, a celebrated 
author, but an indifferent mathematician, only 
shows his own ignorance and folly when he 
derides those who hold that the earth has the 
form of a globe ; and it ought not to give 
offence if we laugh in our turn. Mathematics 
are designed for mathematicians ; who will, 
if I am not mistaken, consider our labours of 
some service to the ecclesiastical republic. 
For not long since, when in the Lateran coun- 
cil, under Leo X, the question about the emen- 
dation of the calendar was debated, it remained 
undetermined, because the lengths of the years 
and months, and the motions of the sun and 
moon, were not accurately measured. What 
1 have done in this matter I submit princi- 
pally to your holiness, and then to the judg- 
ment of ail learned mathematicians.*’ Coper- 
nicus at length, yielding to the solicitations of 
his friends, consented tu the publication of his 
work, which was accordingly printed at Nu- 
remberg in At that period tlie author 

was labouiing under a dysentery, w'bich, toge- 
ther witli the palsy, soon proved fatal. A few 
hours only before be breached his last, he re- 
ceived a copy of his book ; and thus he had 
at least the satisfaction of know'ing that his 
opinions would be fairly commuted to the world 
at a time when lie would be beyond the reach 
of its censure. His death happened May 
1543, w'Uen he was semewhat more than 
seventy years of age . — Martin s Blog, Philos. 

COKAM (Thomas) a philan trophic Eng- 
lish manner, who having been master of a 
merchant-vessel trading to the American colo- 
nies, is usually styled captain Coram. He 
was the projector of the Foundling Hospital ; 
in promoting the establishment of nhich he 
sedulously exerted himself during many years, 
till he had procured a royal cliarter for the iu- 
stitution. He also promoted the settlement 
of Georgia and Nova Scotia ; and through his 
advice, a bounty was given on naval stores 
imported from the colonies. After he relin- 
quished his profession, his time was wholly 
employed in contriving and executing various 
schemes of public utility. He seems to have 
neglected his private affairs ; and towards the 
close of his life a subscription was raised for 
his support. He died in 1751, and was in- 
terred in the chapel of the Foundling Hospital. 
— Brit. 

CORBET (Richard) an English poet and 
divine of the 17th century. He was a native 
of Ewell in Surrey, and was educated at 
Westminster school, and Christchurch, Oxford. 
He took the degree of MA. in 1605, and en- 
tered into holy orders. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded DD. and obtained a prebend in the 
cathedral of Sarum, and other cliurch prefer- 
ment. Being a man of ready wit, he was 
favoured by king James 1, who made him one 
of his chaplains. In 1618 he took a journey 
to France, of whicli he wrote an amusing 
narrative. Tn 1627 his majesty gave him 
tht deanery of Christchurch ; and in 1629 he 
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was raised to the bishopric of Oxford ; whence 
in 1632 he was translated to that of Norwich. 
He died in 1635. The poems of bishop 
Corbet were published in 1 647, under the title 
of " Poetica Stromata,” 12mo ; and were re- 
printed in 1762. A new edition of them, with 
the life of the author prefixed, by Mr Octavius 
Gilchrist, appeared in 1807. They are lively 
and amusing compositions, such as might have 
been expected from a man of learning and 
genius, possessed of a superabundance of con- 
stitutional hilarity. The latter f|UHlity appears 
to have drawn him into some excesses not 
altogether consistent with the gravity of his 
profession. After he was a doctor of divinity 
we are told he sung ballads at the high cross 
at Abingdon. Being at a tavern in that town, 
a ballad-singer came into the house, com- 
plaining that he could not dispose of his stock ; 
the doctor, in a frolic, took off his gowm, and 
assuming the ballad-singer's leather jacket, 
went out into the street, and soon drew around 
him a crowd of admiring purchasers. Perhaps 
he thought he could divest himself of bis sa- 
cerdotal character with his habit ; for it seems 
he would shut himself up in his well-stored 
cellar, with his jolly chaplain, Dr Lusliington, 
and taking off bis gown exclaim : “ There goes 
tlie doctor then throwing dowm liis episco- 
jial hood, “ there goes the bishop ” — after 
which the night was devoted to Bacchus. 
Hiding out one day with a Dr Stubbins, w’ho 
was extremely fat, the coach was overturned, 
and both fell into a ditch. The bishop, in 
giving an account of the accident, observed, 
that Dr S. was up to tlie elbows in mud, and 
he w'as up to the elbows in Stubbins. Bishop 
Corbet was not distinguished as a divine ; his 
sentiments however were liberal, and he in- 
clined to tlie Arminian party, w’liich then 
began to prevail in the church of England, — 
ChalmePs Bwg. Diet. 

CORDARA (Julius Caesar) a native of 
Alexandria in Piedmont, who became a .Jesuit, 
and distinguished himself as the historian of 
his order, (hi the supjiression of the society, 
Cordara, who had belonged to it more than 
half a century, retired to his native country, 
and took up his residence in the college of 
St Ignatius, where the king of Sardinia had 
given an asylum to a few ex-jesuits. In 1750 
he published at Home a work, entitled “ His- 
tona Societatis Je.su pars sexta, comjilectens 
res gestas sub Mutio Vitellesco, tomus prior." 
'Fins i.s a continuation of the undertaking of 
father Orlandini ; and it is executed in a man- 
ner creditable to the talents of Cordara, who 
was tlie author of several less important pro- 
ductions. He died in 1784, aged eighty. — 
Bioir, Univ, 

CGIIDIER (Mathurix) in Latin, Corde- 
rius, an eminent schoolmaster, who flourished 
in the 16*th century. He s[»ent his life in the 
instruction of youth, and died at Geneva in 
1564, aged eighty-five, having continued his 
labours until a few days before Ins death. He 
published several books for the use of schools, 
the principal of which are : — “ Le Miroir de 
la Jeunease pour la former a bonnes Mceurs et 
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Civility de la Vie “ Epltres Chretiennes 
** Sentences Extractes de laSainte Ecriture pour 
rinstruction des Knfans “ Cantiqnes Spi- 
rituels ** L’Tnte’*pretation et Construction i 
en Fran9ois des Distiques Latins, qu’on attri- 
bue a Caton.” Ilis “ Colloquia,” have, says 
Bayle, been printed a thousand times. Chi- 
▼in dedicated to him his ** Commentary on ; 
the Firsr Epistle to the Tlitssalonians.’* He 
had been his scholar at Paris in the college I 
de la Marche. — Ge/i. Diet. Moreri. I 

CORELLI (Arcangei.o) a native of Fu- 
ngnano in the Bolognese, founder of the an- 
cient school of Violinists, born 1653. Having 
studied counterpoint under Simonelli, and the 
violin under Giovanni Bassani, he visited Ger- 
many, and was retained at the Bavarian court 
in 1680. Here however he remained but a' 
short time, as three years afterwards he was 
settled at Rome ; where his first collection of 
sonatas, twelve in number, appeared early in 
1684, and a second set the year following, un- 
der the title of Balletti da Camera,” con- 
sisting of movements adapted for danemg. A 
third set was produced in 1690, and in 1694 
more ** Balletti but his solos, on which his I 
fame as a composer princijially rests, did not 
appear till six years after, when they were 
printed at Rome in 1700, w’ith a dedication to 
the reigning electress of Brandenburg. Soon 
after, taking up his residence at Rome, Co- 
relli, being then unquestionably the first per- 
former on his favourite instrument in Europe, 
attracted the notice of th it great patron of the 
arts, cardinal Ottoboni, who gave him anart- 
ments in his palace, in the character of “ At- 
tualc servitore.” Corelli’s reputation pro- 
cured him an invitation from the king of Na- 
ples, about the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, which he accepted , but from the im- 
proved state of the N capolitan orchestra, com- 
pared w ith that of Rome, the journey appears 
to have given him more morlificatiou than 
pleasure, and is even said to have produced so 
serious an effect upon Ins spirits, as to have 
accelerated his death, which took place .fanii- 
ary 18, 171.3. A handsome bust, executed in 
white marble, was placed over his tomb by 
Philip William, count palatine of the Rliiiie, 
under the direction of his patron Ottoboni, to 
whom, influenced hy gratitude or vanity, he 
bequeathed the wdiole of his property, amount- 
ing to about 6,000/., and a valuable collection 
of paintings. The pictures his eminence re- 
tained, but divided the rest of his effects 
among his poor relations. The solos of this ' 
great master have always been considered as 
a standard work for fonnmg the liaiid of a 
tyro on the violin, and his “ Opera Quinta,” 
which it took him three years to complete, is 
indispensible as an elementary work to all 
good schools for that instrument. Geminiani, 
his great pupil, says of him, that his merit 
consisted not so mucli in deep learning, great 
fancy, or rich invention, as in a nice ear and 
most delicate taste, which led him to se- 
lect the most pleasing melodies and harmonies, 
and so to construct the parts as to produce the 
most delightful effect.— Burnsy** HUt. o/Mtiu 
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CORIATE or CORYATE (Thomas) « 
traveller and whimsical wiiter, wdio lived in 
the reign ‘of .Tames I, and was, as Anthony 
Wood says, the whetstone of the wits «f 
that age.” He w’as the son of George Coriate, 
rector of Odcombe in Somersetshire, and pre- 
bendary of York, who was a man of learning, 
and attained some distinction as the wnter of 
poems, and of a description of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, both in the Latin language. 
He died in 1606. His son was bom at Od- 
cotnbe in 1577, and was educated at Westmin- 
ster school, and at Gloucester hall, Oxford, 
lie afterwards held some situation in the house- 
hold of Henry prince of Wales ; who, as well 
as his courtiers, deiived frequent amusement 
from his oddities. In 1608 he commenced a 
pedestrian tour through various countries of 
Europe ; and on that journey he w'alked 900 
miles w'ith one pair of shoes, which he had 
mended at Zurich in Switzerland, and on his 
return home, hung them up as curious relics 
in the parish church of Odcombe. He pub- 
lished an account of his adventures, under the 
title of ** Crudities hastily gobbled up in five 
Months’ Travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhe- 
tia, Helvetia, Germany, and the Netherlands,” 
1611, 4to; which strange work w-’as repub- 
lished m 1776, in .3 vols. 8vo. Prefixed to 
the book are several copies of panegyrical 
verses, by contemporary wits, the ironical de- 
sign of winch seems to have escaped the pe- 
netration of the author. In 1612 he en^^aged 
in another journey, in the course of winch he 
visited Turkey, Persia, and the East Indies, 
travelling in so fiugal a manner, that, as lie 
says in a letter to "his mother, in a tour of 
three months, between Aleppo and the resi- 
dence of the great mogul, he spent but three 
pounds sterling, living reasonably well for 
about twopence a day. In these travels he 
acquired a knowiedge of the Persian and 
Hindoo languages; in the foiraer of which he 
composed an oration, wiiich he repeated before 
the Mogul emperor. Of his acquaintance with 
the language of llindostan, we are told he 
gave the following strange proof ; — In the ser- 
vice of tho English ambassador, then resident 
at Delhi, wras a Hindoo woman, a laundress, 
wiiosc common custom it was to scold, bawi, 
and rail, from sunrise to sunset. This formi- 
dable shrew did Coriate undertake to scold 
with in her own language ; and he succeeded 
so w^ell in the w’ar of w'ords, that by eight 
o’clock in the moniing he had reduced her to 
silence. He died of a dysentery , occasioned 
by drinking ‘ack, at Surat in the East Indies, 
in 1617. Besides the work already mention- 
ed, he w'as the author of “ Coriate’s Crambe, 
or his Colpw’’ort twice sodden,” 1611, 4to ; 

“ Traveller for the English Wits,” 4to ; and a 
** Letter from the Court of the Great Mogul, 
1616, 4to. This eccentric traveller is sup- 
posed to have introduced into England the uto 
of table-forks. — Pu^chasi's Pilf^rtm^, Part 1. 
Wood's Athen. Oxon. Jiiog. Brit. 

GORILLA (Ma R fA Maddelana >er- 
XANDKZ) a celebrated improvisatrice. was bom 
at Pistoia in 1740, and at the age of twenty 
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distinguished lierseif by her extempore corn- 
positions. In 1765 she went to Vienna, where 
she obtained from the empress Maria Theresa, 
the place of poet laureate. She married signor 
Morelli, a gentleman of Leghorn ; but her 
conduct after marriage was grossly incorrect ; 
notwithstanding which, her talents appear to 
have obtained her the admiration of all. Soon 
after 1771 she settled at Rome, and became 
a member of the Academy of the Arca<li, un- 
der the name of Corilla Olympica. On tlie 
accession of Pius V'^I she was solemnly croTm- 
ed, an honour which had been granted to Pe- 
trarch only. An account of Uiis ceremony 
was printed at Parma in 1779, by Bodoni, 
containing her diploma, with all the dis- 
courses, sonnets, poems, &c. written on the 
occasion, with the examination she underwent, 
and the subjects upon which she was required 
to treat extemporaneously, consisting of — sacred 
history, revealed religion, moral philosophy, 
natural history, metaphysics, epic poetry, le- 
gislation, fine arts, mythology, eloquence, and 
pastoral poetry. She was a musician as well 
as a poetess, and setting her own verses to 
music, sang them sweetly, and also played on 
the violin. 'I’owards the latter part of her 
life she renounced her art and retired to Flo- 
rence, where she died in 18(K). At Vienna 
she wrote an epic poem, and a volume of lync 
poetry, which she dedicated to the empress 
JVlaria 'Theresa. — Athenaum, vol. iv. liee^s 
Cyclop* 

CO KINN A, a celebrated Grecian poetess, 
was bom at 'Tanagra in Beotia, and flourished 
in the fifth ceiituiy BC. She was contempo- 
rary with Pindar, over whom she five times 
obtained the poetical wreath, to which triumph 
her beauty assisted. She is said to have ad- 
vised Pindar to attend more to fable in his 
poetry ; and on his showing her an ode con- 
taining a medley of fictions, which he had 
written conformably with this advice, she told 
him with a smile, that he ought to sow witli 
the fiaiid and not with the sack. She com- 
posed a number of works, of which only a few 
fragments remain. Her countrynjen erected a 
tomb to her honour, in the most conspicuous pan 
of their city. — Vosiius de IWt Giar, Ahn'en. 

CORINTIIIA, the daughter of Dibutas, a 
potter of Sicyon or Corinth. She is said to 
Lave sketched tlie profile of her lover on a 
Ivall, by lamp-liglit, while he slept, and after- 
Lrards made a model of clay, which her father 
fciked in his furnace. This incident, whic h is 
iven as the origin of the art of design among 
the Greeks, is beauufully alluded to by Mr 
Montgomery in one of his minor poems ; — 

• Trembling with extacy of thought. 

Behold the Grecian maid, 

Whom love’s enchanting impulse taught 
To trace a slumberer’s shade. 

Sweet are the thefts of love j — she stole 
His image while he lay, 

Kindled the shadow to a soul. 

And breathed that soul through clay.” 
This female artist jirobably lived six or seven 
centuries before the Christian er^-^Atecedano 
Fittorieo, 


CORIOLANUS (Catits Marchts) a cele* 
brated Roman, descended from the ancient 
patrician family of tlie March. Losing his 
father in his infancy, he was brought up hy 
his mother Veturift, and at an early age he 
showed great couriqge and nobleness of dispo- 
sition, with great pride of birth. In a war 
with the Volscians, the Roman consul Conii- 
niuH besieged tlieir capital, Coriod, and the 
Volscians making a sally, drove the Romans 
back to their entrenchments. Marcius rally- 
ing the fugitives, jmrsued the enemy into the 
[ town, of w'hicli he made himself master. He 
then joined the consul’s army* which was just 
about engaging with a body u '^olscians, and 
contributed greatly to the victory ; for which 
seriices he was publicly praised by the con- 
sul, and presented with a fine horse and a 
tenth part of the spoil. The surname of Cono- 
lanus was also unanimously bestowed upon 
him, in remembrance of Ins services. 'J’liis 
event happened BC. 493. At tliis time great 
disputes took place between the patricians and 
plebeians, aggravated by the tiibunes ; and in 
one of these contests, the people of Antium 
proceeded to the gates of Rome, encouraged 
by the opposition of the tribunes to the raising 
of levies. Coriolanus, with a body of liis 
friends, drove them back into their own coun- 
try, and defeating tliem. returned with a liand- 
some booty. He then became the ( hief of the 
patncian party, ami the violent enemy of the 
plebeians. On a scarcity in Rome, a quantity 
of com was sent from Sicily, which it was pro- 
posed to distribute gratis among the pooi, 
Coriolanus opposed this donation, and at the 
same time sought the abolition of the tiibunate. 
and the annulling of the conditions made with 
the people at the lime of their secession from 
Moiis &ccr. For this oif»‘nce he was sum- 
moned to appear before tlic tribunes, to whicli 
summons paying no regard, a great tumult en- 
sued, and he was finally prevailed u])on to ap- 
pear before the people, but he augmented their 
anger by the haughtmess of his behaviour. It 
was finally agreed tliat he should be tried by 
the people ; and notwithstanding Ids noble de- 
fence, a sentence ot perpetual banishment was 
pronounced again«<t him. Slung by the ingra- 
titude of Ids country, he joined the Volscians, 
by wlioin he was hospitably received, and 
soon after, a quanel arising with the Romans, 
be became, with rullus Aulidius, the joint com- 
mander of a jHivverful aimy, and took many 
Roman towns, and encamjied within five miles 
of Home itself, 'Tlie alaimed populace now 
loudly demanded the repeal of his banishment, 
and It was agreed to send a dejiutatiori to him 
of the senators wlio liad been Ids firmest 
friends. He received them haughtily, and 
would not agree to peace, excejit upon condi- 
tion of then restoring to the Volscians all the 
territories tlie Romans had taken from tliem, 
and granting them the riglils of citizenship. 
A second and third deputation were sent, but 
with no better success. At length, through 
the persuasions of the Roman matrons, who 
accompanied them, Veturia, the mother, and 
Volumtda, the wife of Coriolanus, \^ith hit 
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two yovng childien, went to the Volscian camp. 
Unable to resist tlieir tears and entreaties, he 
raised his mother from her knees, saying: ** You 
have saved Rome, my mother, but you have 
destroyed your son.” He then agreed to with- 
draw his army peacefully from Rome, and to try 
to persuade the Volscians to make a treaty 
with the Romans upon xeasonable terms. He 
began the retreat the next day, and taking all 
the soldiers back to their own country, divided 
the booty among them, leaving himself no- 
thing. A party of the Volscians then rose up 
against him, upbraided him as a traitor, and 
forced him to appeal for his justification to a 
general council, lly some it is said that he 
was assassinated in a tumult raised by his ene- 
mies, that the soldiers gave him a magnificent 
funeral, and that a monument was raised to 
him at Antium ; the historian, Fabius, on the 
contrary, asserts that he lived to a great age. 
A temple to Female Fortune was raised in me- 
mory of the services of his wife and mother ; 
but Coriolanus himself was not reckoned 
among the heroes of Rome. — Liuii, 1. ii. Plu- 
tarch Vit. Coriol. Dtonys, Halicm 

CORNARO (Lewis) a noble Venetian, 
was born in 1 464, and was probably an illegi- 
timate descendant of the great Coriiaro family, 
as it is said, tliat on account of a defect in his 
birth, he was excluded from the honours and 
offices of the state. Having lived freely in his 
youth, he injured his healcli, wdiich he deter- 
mined to re-establish by strict temperance. He 
succeeded, reducing himself to twelve ounces 
of food, and fourteen of wine a day. At the 
same time, by exerting his reason and philoso- 
phy, he also conquered his temper, which was 
naturally impatient and bad. He possessed a 
large fortune, wdiich he employed in the en- 
couragement of literature and the fine arts, 
and the improvemeut of his estate. He mar- 
ried a lady of the house of Sjnlemberg at 
IJdino, by whom he had an only daughter. He 
wrote many works upon regimen in general, 
which have been collected in his Discorsi 
della Vita Sobria,** Fad. 1658, Venet. 1562, 
&c. &c. The rules which it contains are good, 
but it should be observed, that he does not re- 
commend to all, the seventy he practised him- 
self. He was also the author of ** Trattato 
delle Acque,” Pad. 1560, treating of the la- 
gunes surrounding Venice, and the means of 
repairing the injuries they had sustained from 
neglect and act'idcnt. Cornaro died at Padua 
in 1565, in his ninety -eighth year. — Thuanf 
Hist, Tiralmchi, Haller lUbL Med, 

COIINEILLK (Peter) the greatest drama- 
tic poet which France ever produced. He was 
born at Rouen in 1606, and his father, of the 
same name, was warden of the forests and wa- 
ters ill the viscounty of Rouen. He was edu- 
cated for the bar, and practised for some time 
as an advocate in his native ( ity ; till at length 
a love adventure excited the latent powers of 
his genius, and furnislied him with the sub- 
ject of his first dramatic composition, a comedy, 
entitled “ Melite.” This play w^as so much 
superior to any thing which had before lieen 
exhibited on the Parisian stage, that it wtu re- 
Rioc. Brit. — No. XXXV. 
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ceived with the most enthusiastio approbatioii, 
and the author was encouraged to renew hie 
efforts. He wrote several other dramas, 
chiefly comic, in which he endeavoured to con- 
form to the then prevailing taste ; but iu his 
tragedy of Medea,” {lerformed in 1636, he 
gave way to the impulse of his genius ; and 
in the “Cid,” which followed, he established 
liis fame as the first dramatist of the age. In 
vain did Scudery, sujiported by the patronage 
of cardinal Richelieu, place himself in opposi- 
tion to Corneille, both as a rival and a critic ; 
the public applauded, iu spite of the invidious 
efforts of party scribblers ; and the poet re- 
pelled their attacks only by producing new 
proofs of the superiority of his talents. His 
tragedies of “ The Horatii “ Cinna and 
** Polieucte,” are reckoned master-pieces of 
the French theatre ; and his ** Death of 
Pompey “Rhodogune;” and “Sertorius,” 
are held in considerable estimation. 'I'hese 
were succeeded by Theodosius “ Pertlio- 
rite “ Oedipus,” “ Sophoiiisba ; ” and 
** Otho which displayed some traces of tiie 
decline of his genius ; and this was still more 
perceptible in liis latest productions — “ At- 
tila “ Berenice ;” ” Pulcheria ;” and “ Su- 
rena.^’ Corneille peculiarly excels iu the de- 
lineation of Roman characters ; having made 
himself familiar with the lofty spirit which 
actuated the sons of imperial Rome, by the 
careful study of her historians. A '*omedy 
entitled The Liar,” which is an imitation 
of a Spanish play, is reckoned among his best 
works. He wrote some religious pieces, 
among which is a translation, in verse, of the 
Latin treatise ** On the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,” ascribed to Thomas a Kempis, which 
Voltaire says, w’as printed thirty-two time** 
but cannot be read once. This was in fact a 
task which the poet performed, at the request, 
or by the command of his confessor. Coi- 
neille was chosen a member of the French 
academy lu 1647. He lived long to enjoy his 
w'ell-enrned fame ; but it does not appear that 
lie was favoured by fortune, for D’Alembert, 
in his Eloge de Despr6aux, informs us, that 
after the death of Colbert, the jiension which 
he had caused to be given to Corneille was 
withheld, though tins great man was poor, 
old, sickly, and dying.” A gift of 200 louis 
which he then received from the king, is 
ascribed to the generous iiiterfereiice of Boi- 
leau, who offered to resign hiS own pension to 
obtain the renewal of tliat of Corneille. 1 le 
died October Ist, 1684. He was reserved in 
company, and like some otlier great authors, he 
did not shine in conversation. Polite litera- 
ture, history, and politics, were the chief and 
almost only sciences he studied, and these 
only so far as they were connected vnth dra- 
matic writing. Among the numerous editions 
of the works of Corneille, that of Geneva, 
1774, 8 vols. 4to, uTth the commentaries of 
Voltaire ; and that from the press of Didot, 
Paris, 1801, 12 vols. 8vo, with the remarks of 
Palissot on the commentanes, are probably 
the best. Didot also printed a most splendid 
edition of the select dramas of Cumeille, IQ 
2 N 
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vols. 4to. — Perrault Htmmei Ilhist, Nouv, Pilkington, Bryan s Diet, of Painjt, and 
Diet. hist. Aikin*s G. Biog. | Bug. 

CORNEILLE (Thomas) brotlier of the CORNELLIUS ( A nth»>ny) a licentiate of 
preceding, and also a dramatic poet, who, as civil law, wlio was a native of Jiilli in Au- 
Voltaire observes, “ would have enjoyed a vergne, and lived in tlie early part of the six- 
great reputation if he had been without a bro- teenth century. He was the author of a book, 
Sier.*' He was bom in 1625, and while at entitled Infautium in Limbo clausorum 
school distmguished himself by composing a Querela adversus divinum Judicium apud 
Latin play. His literary productions are nu- mquum judicem proposita ; Apologia divini 
merous, including thirty-four theatrical pieces, judicii ; Responsio Infantium ; et aequi Ju- 
Some of his tragedies had great success, and dicis Sententia,** Parisiis, apud Wechel, 
became stock dramas. lie is said to have 4to. This work became so scarce, 

been endowed with so retentive a memory, in consequence of tlie care with which it 
that he could recite all his plays from begin- was suppressed, that it was long sup- 
ning to end. He died in 1708, at the age of posed no copy remained in existence ; it is 
eighty-three. Besides his theatrical works, however occasionally still to be met with. Ac- 
he was tlie author of a translation of Ovid*s cording to some autliors, Christian Wechel fell 
Metamorphoses ; a Dictionary of Arts and Sci- into poverty through the immediate judgment 
ences ; and a Geographical and Historical Die- of God for printing it. Among these unchari- 
tionary. — Moreri. Nouv. Diet. Hist. table wnteis is Father Garasse, who, in his 

CORNELIA, an illustrious Roman lady, Somme TheologKjue, says : “ In the year 
the daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, 1530, after those horrid and astonishing lewd 
was the nafe of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, practices related by our historians, and by Dr 
who was consul BC. 177. She was left a Cochlaius in several places, arose this embryo 
widow with twelve children, to whose educa- of hell, wlio WTOtc a book in opposition to the 
tion she devoted all [her attention. None of divine justice, in favour of infants dying with- 
them however grew up, except the two famous out baptism, the title only of which, God be 
tribunes, and a daughter married to Scipio the praised, is now extant in Gesner's Bibliotheca, 
younger. It w’as to her that her sons owed Some have wisely observed, that the ruin of 
those qualities for which they were so distin- Christian Wechel, and of his labours, proceved- 
guished, and she regarded them with great ed entirely from his letters and presses having 
pride. It is related of her, that being in a com- been employed on so infamous a book. 1 1 was 
pany of ladies who were displaying their this anonymous wretch who, under tlie name 
jewels and finery, she brought in her children, of Anthony Comellius, drew tlie first linea- 
saying : “ These are my jewels.” She was meuts of this monster of Atheism.” Bayle 
continually urging them to perform some action not only controverts this coarse invective of 
worthy of them ; and in their youth reproach- Garasse, but also asserts that he is mistaken 
ed them that she was still known only as the in considenng the name of the author as ficti- 
mother-in-law of Scipio, not as the mother of tious. — Buyle. De Bare. 
the Gracchi. She bore their death with magna- COKNVVALLIS (sir Ciiaules) a gentle- 
nimity, and would speak of her loss witliout a man of distinguished abilities, was sent am- 
sigh or a tear. Being once condoled with, bassador to Sjtain by James I. Tie is chiefly 
she gravely answered, that “the w'oman who known for his life of prince Henry, whose 
had the Gracchi for sons, ought not to be treasurer he was, and w'hich is very elegantly 
esteemed unfortunate.” She w’as well versed w’ritten. He died in 16.30. His son, sir Wil- 
in letters ; and Cicero mentions having read liam Cornwallis, published a small volume oi 
some of her epistles, of which he speaks very “ Essays,” 1632. — Granger. 
highly. She retired to a country-house near CORNWALLIS (("iiaiii.es, marquis of) 
Misenum, where she lived in an hospitable the eldest son of Charles, first earl, was bom 
manner, always keeping in the house some in 1738, and received his education at P'.tou, 
persons of a literary character. The Romans and at St John’s college, Cambridge. Devoting 
erected to her a statue in the portico of Me- himself to tlie profession of arms in 1765, he 
tellus, in a sitting {losture, with this iiiscrip- w'as appointed aid-de-camp to the king, and 
tion : “ To Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi.” colonel of foot. After passing through all the 
— Plutarch Vit Gracch, Cicero de clur Oi'at, various promotions, he obtained the rank of 
Plinii, 1. xxxiv. Valer. Maxim. 1. iv, Taciti general in 1793, and represented the borough 
Dial de Orator. of Eye in parliament, until the death of his 

CORNELISZ or CORNELLS, (Lucas) father in 1762, when he succeeded to the 
called The Cook, a Dutch painter, bom at peerage. He did not distinguish himself in 
Leyden in 1493. In consequence of the little parliament, either by the frequency or the elo- 
encouragement be met with in liis own loun- quence of his speeches, and in the house of 
try, he exercised the occupation of a cook, for ^ers he appears to have been favourable to 
the support of a large family. Visiting Eng- the claims of tlie Amencan colonies ; notwith- 
Jand during the reign of Ilenry VHI, he was standing which, he accepted a command in 
employed by him, and finally apixnnted his America, and distinguished himself at the bat- 
painter. Van Mander mentions some of his tie of Brandywine in 1777, and at the siege of 
wjlks at Leyden and in England ; his sixteen Charlestown, and vias entrusted with the go- 
pictures of the constables of Queen borough vemmeiit of South Carolina. After obtaining 
Castle at Penshurst, possess great merit.— the victories of Camden and Guildford, he 
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formed the plan of invading Virginia, which 
failed ; and he was made prisoner with his 
whole army. He laid the blame of this de- 
feat on sir llbnry Clinton, w lio had not given 
him the succour he expected ; and seveitil 
pamphlets w'cre puhlislied between them, in 
winch sir Henry blamed both the scheme 
and its conduct. Soon after his return 
to England he was removed from his place of 
governor of the "lower of London, but was re- 
appointed in 1784, and retained it until his 
death. In 1786 lord Coniw'allis was sent out 
to India, witli the double appointment of coin- 
mander-in-chief and governor- general ; and 
not long after, the government of Bengal 
found It necessary to declare war against the 
siiltciu of the Mysore, for an attack upon the 
rajali of Travancore, the ally of the f^glisli. 
"file first campaign was indecisive ; but in 
March 17‘)1, lord Cornwallis invaded the 
Mysore, and in the year after, besieged the 
city of Seiingapatam, and obliged the sultan, 
'I ’ippoo Saib, to sue for peace, and to submit to 
such terms as he dictated. I’hese were, to 
give up a part of his dominions ; to pay a laige 
sum of money, with a jiromise of a more con- 
siderable portion of treasure ; and as hostages 
for the performance of this treaty, Tijipoo en- 
trusted two of his sons to the care of lord 
('olIl^\allis. On the conclusion of this im- 
}iortaiit war, lord Cornwallis returned to Eng- 
land, and in 17912 was created marquis, ap- 
j). Ill) ted master-general of tlic ordnance, and 
admitted a member of the privy council. In 
1798, at the time of tlie rt hellion, be was ap- 
jiointcd loid-lieutenaiit of iielaiid, which office 
lie filled until 1801, conducting himself with 
great firmneas and judgment, united with much 
< unciliation. In the same year he W'as sent to 
Frame, where he signed the peace of Amiens. 
In 1804, on the recall of marquis Wellesley, 
lie was again appointed governor- general 
of India, and the following year died at Gha- 
zejiore, in the province of Benares, llis per- 
sonal cliaracter w^as amiable and unassuming, 
and if his talents were not brilliant, his sound 
sense, aided by liis laudable ambition and per- 
severance, effected much. Asa military man 
he was active and vigilant, always giving his 
instnutions in person, and attending to the 
performance of them. He married Jemima, 
the daughter of James Jones, esq. by whom 
he had one son, Charles, the late marquis, 
w'ho dying without issue, the marquisate is 
extinct. — Dirotns Kan'utive of the Campaign 
in India, 1793. Adolphus and Bisset's I list, of 
the lieign of George III, Collins's Peerage, 
COHONELLl ( Vincent) an eminent geo- 
grapher, was a native of Venice, and entering 
young among the minor conventuals, distin- 
guished himself as a mathematician ; and in 
1685 was made cosmographer to the Bepublic. 
He became public professor of geograjiliy, and 
g# neral of his order in 1702. He coinnirnced 
“ An Universal Library,’* to be comjiosed of 
forty volumes folio, seven of w’hich only ap- 
peared ; but the w'ant of judgment shown in 
the collection causes no regret for the re- 
mainder. He published a great number €f 
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maps, among which are — " The Venetian 
Atlas,” 13 vols. ; and the Theatre of the 
War,” 24 vols. lie was also applied to by 
the cardinal d’Estrees to make globes for Louis 
XIV, and made two of eleven feet eleven 
inches and six lines in diameter, very curiously 
ornamented. He founded a cosmographical 
academy, the members of which took the 
name of Argonauts. Coronelli died in 1718. 
Moreri, Tirahoschi. 

CORREGIO (Antonio Allegri da) so 
called from a small tomi in tlie ducliy of 
Modena, where he was bom, and which his 
name has immortalized. He was one of the 
greatest and most original of painters, the force 
of Ills own genius alone placing him at once in 
the first rank as an artist ; his circumstances 
being throughout his life too low to admit 
of Ins cultu ating his talents by education. He 
may truly he said to have been bora a painter. 
Parma, near winch he resided, was the scene 
of his [lerformances, and the cathedral there is 
enriched by the productions of his easel. His 
great w'ork, “ The Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary,” embellishes the interior of the dome j 
but so unduly was this astonishing effort of ge- 
nius appreciated by tlie ignorant ecclesiastics 
who emjiloyed him in its execution, that not 
only was the perfoimance treated with con- 
tem]»t, but the artist Inmself with contumely ; 
and what is tlie more to be lamented, his la- 
bours were not only scandalously umlsrpaid. 
but became the very cause of Ins untimely de- 
cease, Not content wntli verbfdly depreciat- 
ing Ins perfoimtinc ‘, the illiberality of the 
canons, his employers, showed itself in refus- 
ing him the stipulated price, and in compelling 
him to accept the paltiy’ sum of five ^ undred 
crowns, which, tlie more to hurt his feelings, 
w’as paid in copper. Returning witli this sum 
to his starving family, the heat of the weather, 
and the w’eightof his load, conspired to over- 
come the unfortunate artist ; w ho imprudently 
slaking his thirst at a spring of cold water on 
the road, a pleurisy w’as the consequence, 
which carried him off in the fortieth jear of 
his age. Among those of the profession wI;o 
more especially did justice to the genius and 
the execution of CoiTegio, w’ere Aniiibal Ca- 
racci and "Titian ; the former, about half a cen- 
tury after liis decease, not only spoke in the 
highest terms of his abilities, but made him 
his model ; while to the latter the w'orld is 
perhaps indebted for the jircservation of the 
magnificent painting w'hich was the cause 
of his premature death. Accidentally pas- 
sing through Parma, he stopped to see and 
to admire it, at a time w*hen Uie priests, wliose 
taste ill the fine arts seems not to have been 
improved in the interval, were about to efface 
it. "I'ltian, wdio is said to liave parodied Alex- 
andei’s speech to Diogenes, and to have de- 
claied, that “ if he were not Titian he would 
desire to be Corregio,” diverted these holy 
Vandals from their intention. The paintings 
of Corregio, among the most celebrated of 
which are— “ The Holy Family ;*' ” The Mag- 
dalen ** St Jerome.” and the fanmiis 
“ Notte ” excel in the beauty of theu colouiing, 
2 N 2 
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etpecially of the flesh, and in the superior ex- 
ecution, judgment, and taste everywhere dis- 
played in tliem. The boldness of his fore- 
shortening, which he was the first to introduce 
with effect, is also singularly striking. Alle- 
gri was bom in 1496, and died in 1534, It is 
much to be lamented that the state of his 
finances, and the obscurity in which he lived, 
put a visit to Rome out of the question ; an 
acquaintance wiiii the best masterpieces of the 
Roman or Venetian schools, being all that was 
requisite to make his productions perfect. 
— Vasari. Sir J. Reynold's Works, Fuseli's 
Lectures. 

CORRI ('Domivico) an Italian musician 
and composer, a pupil of Porpora, under whom 
he studied at Naples from 1763 till the death 
of that master in 1767. Coming to England, 
Corri produced in 1774, “ Alessandro uelF In- 
die,’* an opera, w'hich did not meet with so 
much success as its merits demanded. In 1788 
he published a collection of English songs, 
with original accompaniments ; and in 1797 
having opened a music warehouse, m coiqunc- 
tion with his son-in-law, M. Dussek, gave to 
the world a variety of his own and other com- 
positions. lie also printed a small work in 
two volumes, entitled “ I’he Singer’s Precep- 
tor ;’* but the piece by wdiich he is principally 
knowm is his opera of " The Travellers, or 
Music’s Fascination.” M. Corri died m Lon- 
don at a very advanced age in the summer of 
18^5. — Gent, Mag. 

CORSINI (Eowaro) an Italian monk, 
was bom at Fanano in 1702. At the age of 
twenty-one he produced a work in six volumes 
octavo, entitled “ Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Institutions,” in which the principles 
of true philosophy were opposed to the fancies 
of the Aristotelians. In 1746 he w^as appointed 
professor of moral philosophy and metaphysics 
in the university of Pisa, He died in 1765. 
His works are — “ Elementary Geometry,” dis- 
tinguished for its perspicuity and precision ; 
“ Elements of Practical Geometry,” added to 
a subsequent edition of the first. Applying 
himself to the study of the ancient classics, he 
undertook a valuable work, entitled ** Fasti 
Attici in quibus Archontum Atheniensium Se- 
ries PhiloBophorum Aliorumque illustrium Vi- 
rorum iEtas, atque pnecipua Attic* Histori* 
Capita descnbuntur.” In addition to these he 
published “ A Course of Metaphysics “ llie 
Games of Greece ;” ” De Nods Graicorum,” 
a valuable work on the abbreviations in Greek 
inscriptions; He PrefectisUrbis,” and “A 
History of the University of Pisa,” of w'hich 
he had been appointed historiographer. He 
was upon the point of publishing tlie first vo- 
lume when he died. He was the intimate 
friend of Maftei, Muratori, Gorio, Quirini, and 
Passionei, wdio persuaded him to relinquish his 

S hilosophical, for classical and critical pursuits, 
/put), biet. Hist, Moreri 
CORTES (Ferdinand) a Spanish officer, 
known in history as the conqueror of Mexico. 
He was a native of the province of Estrema- 
diira, and studied law at the university of Sa- 
lamanca ; but iersook that pursuit to enter into 


the army, and in 1504 was sent to St Domingo. 
He went with Velasquez on an expedition to 
Cuba in 1511 ; and as the reward of his mili- 
tary services obtained a grant of land in that 
island. A plan being formed for the conquest 
of Mexico, Cortes, who had acquired the re- 
putation of being an enterprising officer, was 
appointed to the command of the troops des- 
tined for that service. He set sail on the ex- 
pedition in November, 1518, with a fleet of ten 
vessels, having on board seven hundred sol- 
diers. Having landed at Tabasco, he set fire 
to his ships to deprive his followers of all hope 
of safety but what was derived from their cou- 
rage. He reduced tlie Indians of the country 
of Tlascala, and made them his allies in his in- 
vasion of Mexico. Cortes was at first peace- 
ably received by the Mexicans ; but his over- 
bearing conduct and seizure of their king, Mon- 
tezuma, excited a determined opposition to his 
schemes for their subjugation. A terrible and 
bloody contest ensued previously to the capture 
of the city of Mexico by Cortes, August 13, 
1521. Above 100,000 Mexicans are said to 
have been killed during the siege, and more 
than half that number jierished by famine. 
The loss on the side of the Spaniards is stated 
to have amounted to no more than a Imudred 
men ; but they were assisted b} numerous bo- 
dies of the Tlascalans, many of whom must 
have been slain. A^elasquez, who commanded 
in Cuba, hearmg of the success uhich had at- 
tended the arms of Cortes, considered him a*; 
the rival of his fame and power, and sent a 
fleet against him, which did not materially im- 
pede his victorious career. In 1531 he had 
completed the conquest of the Mexican tern- 
tones, in the course of w'hich undertaking, he 
committed and authorized numberless acts of 
cruel barbarity and oppression, which have 
left an indelible stigma on his fame. He ap- 
pears naturally to have been a man of a dispo- 
sition rather mild and humane than merciless 
and sanguinary ; and yet the prejudices of the 
age, and the barbarous dictates of a supersti- 
tious priesthood, to which he submitted w'ith 
all tlie tranquillity of a deluded conscience, 
and ail the reluctance of a good heart, led him 
to deeds that make humanity shudder. Cortes 
was rewarded for his services by the king of 
Spain W'ith the title of mauiuis, and a grant of 
territorial property. Returning to Spain, he 
was treated by his sovereign, Charles V, with 
less consideration than he expected. On his 
appearance one day at court, he pressed some- 
what rudely through tlie tinsel crowd to ap- 
proach the emperor, who observing the little 
regard he showed for ceremony, exclaimed 
aloud : “ Who is that person — “ Tell his 
majesty,** said Cortes, “ it is one who has 
conquered for him more kingdoms than bis an- 
cestors left him provinces.” Cones died in 
Spain, in 1554, aged sixty-nine. The viscount 
de Flavigny, published at Paris in 1778, a 
work entitled “ Correspondence de Fernand 
Cortes avec I’Empereur Charles Quint, sur la 
Conquete de Mexique, traduite de I’Espag- 
nole,** 12mo. The letters, ail written by Cor- 
tes, are three in number, and they were first 
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imblislied in Spanish by the archbishop of tion.'* Dr Isaac Basire published ** A Fu- 
Toledo, who had hold the see of Mexico, neral Sermon, together with the Life, Bene- 
They are extremely curious and interesting, factions. Actions, Sufferings, Death, &c. of 
being calculated to illustrate the character of the late Lord Bishop of Durham,’* 1673, 8vo. 
the writer, as well as the transactions in which — Btog, Bi-iU 

he was engaged. — Clavigero’h Hist, of Mexico. COSMAS, of Prague, a German histoxian 
Hobertson's Hist, of America. turelfth century. He was an ecclesias- 

CORTONA (Pietro da) whose real name tic, and held the dediiery of Prague. He com- 
was Pietro Berrettini, was bom in 1596, at posed a Bohemian Chronicle, in three books, 
Cortona in Tuscany. He was sent while comprising the annals of his country from the 
young to Rome, and placed under Raccio earliest ages to the reign of the first kmg, La- 
Ciarpi. The awkwardness with which he drew dislaus, who was invested with the sovereignty 
gained him the name of the ** ass’s head,” by Henry IV, emperor of Germany in 1086. 
among his fellow-students, but he soon at- Cosmas appears to be the first writer who 
tained to great excellence in his art. He was treated of the history of Bohemia, whence he 
patronized by the marquis Sacchetti ; and the has been styled the father of the Bohemian 
saloon of the Barbarini palace, on which he historians. — Wheart^s Historical Lectures, 
was employed, is considered one of the finest Nouv. Dirt. Hist. 

works in Rome. He was engaged in the new COSMO I, grand duke of Tuscany, son of 
works in the Vatican, and in most of the John de Medici, a descendant of the brother of 
churches of Rome. He then travelled for the first Cosmo, w'as bom in 1.519 ; and on the 
improvement into Lombardy and Venice, and assassii ation of Alexander, chief of the house 
returning by Florence, was employed by the of IMedici, was elected chief of the Republic 
grand duke Ferdinand II, to adorn the palate of Florence. A party however, joined by the 
of the Pitti ; after which he returned to Rome, Florentine exiles, opposed the order of things, 
where he performed many fine works in archi- and took possession of a fortress near Florence, 
tecture as well as painting. Pope Alexander but being unexpectedly attacked by general 
VII was so pleased with the portico he built Vitelli, they were completely routed, and se* 
for the Church of Peace, that he made him vcral of the K aders taken prisoners, and paid 
knight of the golden spur, and gave him a the forfeit of their lives. The cause of Cosmo 
nch cross appendant to a gold chain. He was favoured by the emfieror Charles V and by 
died at Rome m 1669. His invention w’as his marriage wdth Kleanorade Toledo, daughter 
rich, and execution graceful and beautiful, but of the viceroy of Naples, the connexion w'at 
his drawing is incorrect, his figures are deficient more firmly cemented. On the revolt of the 
in expression, and he succeeded better in large Siennese fiom the emperor in 1.5.53, Cjsmo 
than in small works. It has been said of him assisted greatly in the reduction of Sienua, on 
by an Italian writer ** that he had fire in his a promise of having it annexed to his domi* 
colours, vehemence in his hands, and fury in nions, which was fulfilled by Philip VI. Se 
his pencil.*’ He was an agreeable and worthy veral conspiracies were formed against him bi 
man, preserving the same equanimity in his the Florentines, but he defeated them all ; anl 
opulent, and in hus humble condition, — D\ir- instituting the military order of the knights ol 
genville Vies de Peint. St Stephen, gave them a palace at Pisa for 

COSIN (John) a learned English divine, their residence. He greatly distinguished him- 
who w as bom at Norwich in 1591. He was self b^ his liberal encouragement of letters and 
educated at Cams college, Cambridge, of wdiich I tlie fine arts. He restored the university of 
he became a fellow. Dr Neale, bishop of Pisa, invited professors from all parts with li- 
Durham, in 1619 made him his chaplain, and beral salaries, and founded a college for tlie 
gave him a prebend in his cathedral. He next free education of forty of his subjects. He 
obtained the archdeaconry of York, and in founded the Florentine academy, and made large 
1626 the rectory of Brancepeth in Northum- additions to the LaurenUnian library, wdiich 
berland. A devotional treatise, which he pub- he opened to the public. He also commenced 
fished about this time, subjected him to the the famous gallery of Florence, and furnish- 
charge of being popishly affected, in conse- ed it with antique relics and fine paintings, in- 
qiience of the engravings w’itli which U was i viting the ablest jiainters, and encouraging the 
decorated. He w^as chosen master of Peter- j publication of works of consequence. He es- 
house college, Cambridge, in 1638 ; and in ' tahlished ootanical gardens at Florence and 
1 640 made dean of Peterborough ; but through i Pisa, and took great pleasure in practising dis- 
the influence of the puritanical party wdneh | tillations and other processes. His fondness for 
then jiredominated in the house of Commons, ' reading and conversation with literary men, 
he w’as soon after deprived of all his prefer- | particularly on historical subjects, caused 
merits, and even impeached on the charge of , many eminent histonans in his time. His 
being inclined to popery. He then went to ' great conduct and authority rendering him a 
France, w'heiice he returned on the restoration j powerful neighbour, in 1.569, pope Pius V gave 
of (’harles II, and resumed Ins benefices. In j liim the title of grand duke of Tuscany, and 
December 1660, he w'as raised to the bishopric crowned him at Rome. His domestic aflairs 
of Durham, which he held till his death in were far from happy ; he had two sons, John 
1672. Besides other works, he wrote “ A and Garcia, the former a cardinal at the age 
Scholastical History of the Canon of the Holy | of seventeen. His literary attainments and 
Scriptures,” and ’^AHistory of Transubstantia- high character excited the jealousv of Garda. 
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who, taking the opportunity while hunting with 
him, stab)^ him to the heart. The murder 
was concealed, but Cosmo suspecting the au- 
thor of it, taxed him with it, and finally induc- 
ing him to confess, drew Garcia’s dagger from 
his side, and laid Idm dead by the side of his 
brother. Their mother survived them but a 
few days. Cosmo had several children be- 
sides ; and after a distiijiguished reign of 
thirty-eight years, died in 1674* — Mod» llniv* \ 
Hist, Moreri, Tiraboschi. | 

COSTA (IEmanuel Mendez da) a learned i 
naturalist, who was member of the Caesarian | 
Imperial Academy of the Naturae Curiosi, and 
of the Botanic Society of Florence. He spent | 
the latter part of his life in England, where he I 
published the first volume of ** A Natural 
History of Fossils,” London, 1757, 4to, which 
work does not appear to liave been completed. 
In 1776 appeared his “ Elements of Concho- 
logy. or an Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Shells,” 8vo; which is an ingenious and 
useful production, comprising a review of the 
labours of preceding conchologists. Ha Costa 
was foreign secretary to the Iloyal Society, and 
many of his contributions will be found in tlie 
Philosophical Transactions, during his posses- 
sion of the ofiice* — Original, 

COSTA FURTAHO de MENDOCA 
(IIirpoLYTO .losEPH da) a Portuguese gentle- 
man distinguished both for his talents and his 
adventures. He was bachelor of divinity and 
doctor of laws in the university of Coimbra, 
and was a man of profound learning, various 
attainments, and scientific knowledge. He 
fied to England in consequence of circum- 
stances detailed in a work which he published 
in this country in 1811 , vols. Bvo, containing 
” A Narrative of the Persecution of the Au- 
thor, a native of Colonia da Sacramento, on 
the River La Plata, imprisoned ami tried at 
Lisbon, by the Inquisition, for the pretended 
crime of Freemasonry.” His book also com- 
prises the statutes of the holy office ; but 
though frequent allusions are made to liis es- 
cape from captivity, the singular mode in which 
it was effected is omitted. The following are 
said to have been the circumstances of this in- 
teresting transaction : — 'I'lie door of the cell in 
which Da Costa was confined opening into a 
hall, which was the centre of the prison, he had 
opportunities for remarking that the daily la- 
bours of his jailors terminated w'lth throwing a 
bundle of keys on a table where a lamp was 
left burning. By patience and perseverance, 
with abundant exercise for circumspection, in 
the consciousness of spies, by daylight, 
through apertures in the w'alls and ceiling of 
his cell, he succeeded in forming, out of an old 
pewter plate, a key which w^ould unlock its 
door. Upon making his final attempt, the 
bundle of keys proved to be a proper collection 
for threading the entire labyrinth, not cxcejit- 
ing the outer gate. Besides the keys and 
lamp, tliere was a book, containing, among 
other records, the minutes of his own rejieatcd 
examinations. This he took with liiin, and 
carefully closing and locking every door aftei 
him, be made bis way, without iu^terrupfiou. 
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to the outside of the prison walls. It wasne- 
cessary for liim to remain six weeks secluded 
and disguised in tlie neighbourhood, before he 
could venture to take shipping, as every bark 
in the port and on the neighbouring coasts was 
subjected to the unremitting scrutiny of the 
officers of the inquisition ; and in the course 
of their victim’s rides on horseback, be fre- 
quently recognised these his ohl acquaintance 
engaged in their search after him. At length 
he took his departure from Portugal, and 
reached England in safety, bringing with him 
the book and keys of the inquisitors, as tro- 
phies of his success. M. da Costa was the 
proprietor of the “ Correio Braziliejise,” a 
monthly magazine in the Portuguese Jan- 
guage, printed in London, and discontinued a 
short time before his death. He also pnnted. 
for circulation among his friends, a small tract 
on the Origin of Building, W'hich displays 
much ingenuity. This gentleman, who held 
the title of chevalier, w’as foreign secretary to 
his royal highness the duke of Sussex ; and 
in the latter part of his life he exe.cised the 
functions of charge d’affaires of the Brazilian 
government in this country. He died of a 
bilious fever, in the beginning of 18‘24, at 
Kensington, where he had resided about seven 
years previously to his decease. — Keuo Moulli, 
Mag, 

COSTANZO (Angelo di) a Neapolitan 
of a noble family, w'ho distinguished himself 
as a poet and historian in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He W’as intimaudy acquainted with 
Sanazzaro, wdio persuaded him to write the 
history of his native country. After forty 
years’ labour and study, he published in 157‘J 
the first part of his “ istona del Regno di 
Napoli,” and in 158y, the work was com- 
pleted in twenty books, comprehemling the 
annals of Naples fiom to 1489. Not- 

watlistdiulmg some errors, this is a valuable 
production; and it has afforded materials for 
later w’riters. One of the best and latest edi- 
tions is that of Milan, 18().>, :> vols. 8vo. Cos- 
tan/o amused liis leisure with jjoetry, and 
W’rote sonnets whu h have been much admired, 
and as well as his other poems, frequently 
]>iib]islied, lie died about 1591 at an ad- 
vanced age. — Moifn, Ttiahot^chi. 

COSTAR (I’i'iiii) a literary character of 
some note in his time, was tlie sou of a hatter 
in Palis, w’hcre he w’as bora in 1603. He 
was well aciiuainted with tlie Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian authois, and was intimate 
w’itli Balzac V'oiture and oihc^r wits, and par- 
ticul’aily distinguished himself by las defence 
of the foniier against the strictures of Girac, 
for wliic h he is said to have received 500 
crow’iis from cardinal Ma/arine, but it in- 
volved him in a controversy which acquired 
him no credit. He entered the church and 
obtained several benefices, and became a ba- 
chelor of divinity of the Sorbonne. Aladame 
de Loges said of him : ” I'bat he was the 
most gentlemanlike pedant, and the most pe- 
dantic gentleman she had ever seen.” He 
published a collection of letters in 2 vols. con 
taiiung inaiij amusing anecdotes and pieces t. 
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criticism, but written in a bad style, lie died 
in 166U. — Mareru 

COSTE (Hilarion de) a French monk of 
the order of Minims, was bom at Paris in 
1595. After taking the vows he was sent to 
Nevers, and studied philosophy under Marin 
Mersennius, and thence to a convent at Yin* 
cennes to study theology. He was then or* 
dained, and had a situation in a convent at 
Paris, where he died at the age of sixty-six. 
The principal of his works are the following — 

Histoire Catholique oii sontd^rites les Vies, 
Faits, Actions, &c. des Hommes et Dames 
illustres ;** ** Les Eloges et les Vies des Heines 
des Princesses et Dames illustres and La 
Vie du Pere Marin Meiaennius ” Le Par- 
fait Eccld>siastique ** Les Eloges de nos Rois 
et des Knfans de France qui ont 4t6 Dau- 
phins “La Vie de Jeanne de France ;** 
“ Le l^ortrait de StFranpois de Paul.” The 
chief part of them are rendered tedious by 
their prolixity of style, and characterised by 
their credulity ; but some are interesting and 
curious . — Morfrim 

COSTE (Peter) a miscellaneous writer, 
born at Usez in France, who fled to England 
on account of his religion, but returning to 
France, died in Paris in 1747. He translated 
into French “ Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding his “ Reasonableness of 
(’hristianity and “ Newton’s Optics and 
publislied new editions of “ Montaigne’s Es- 
says,” and “ La Fontaine’s Tables.” He 
also wrote a “ Defence of La Bruy ere against 
the Strictures of d’Argonne,” and a “ life 
of the great Conde.” He was for some time the 
amanuensis of Locke, and on his death pub- 
lished a character of him in terms of warm 
paneg^Tic, which he afterwards retracted in 
many particulars ; for which he was attacked 
by Des Maiseaux, who reprinted the whole of 
the character. — Nouv. Dirt, Hut, Biog,Brit, 

COSTER (Laurence Janssen) a Dutch- 
man, to whom liis countrymen asenbe the in- 
vention of printing, was bom at Haerlein, and 
was warden of the, palace in tliat city, llis 
claim to the invention has been obstinately 
disputed, and tbe Germans treat it as fabulous, 
or admitted reluctantly, that he invented 
wooden blocks for printing. Junius asserts 
that he used metal types, but this appears to 
be quite unfounded. The time of his chsco- 
very is dated in 1430, and the manner of it 
IS said to be this : — Whilst walking in a wood 
at Haerlem, he amused liimself by cutting let- 
ters upon the bark of a tree, wdiich he im- 
pressecl upon paper, in the manner of a seal. 
He then proceeded to cut single letters uimn 
i/ood, until he formed a few lines for the use 
of his brotlier-in -law’s children. He finally 
printed a book entitled “ Spiegel onser Be- 
houdeuisse,” I'be Mirror of our Redemp- 
tion. It is without a date, but is Huppo.sed 
to have been printed about 1425?. The house 
of Coster at Haerlem is still standing, and has 
upon it an inscripticMi, which dates the inven- 
tion about 1440. — Nouv, Did, Hut, CogarCs 
Dhine, vol. ii. 

COSWAY (Richard) a most ingenious 
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mid eminent English artist, who died at a 
ve^ advanced ^e, July 4th, 1821. He was 
chiefly distinguished as a painter in miniature, 
but all his works axe marked by superior taste, 
elegancie, correctness, and beauty ; and at one 
period of his life his excellence m the peculiar 
province of the art which he cultivated, bade 
defiance to all rivalry. His oil-paintings also 
display striking beauties of composition ; and 
be left a collection of drawings so large as to 
excite surprise, considering that they were 
made in the intervals of leisure from profes- 
sional engagements, which required almost 
unremitting exertion. These drawings, in 
point of excellence and variety, may be classed 
with tbe corresponding compositions of tlie 
most celebrated old It^ian painters. Cosway 
possessed an excellent understanding, im- 
proved by study, and a turn for lively liu- 
mour, which rendered him a most agreeable 
companion. He was of an enthusiastic dispo- 
sition, and bis feelings and manners had an 
air of extrpvagance wliich has been well pour- 
trayed by the pen of a lively modem writer . 
“ Fancy bore sway in him, and so vivid were 
his impressions, that tliey included the reality 
I in them. The agreeable and the true with 
him were one. He believed in Swedenbor- 
gianism ; be believed in animal magnetism ; 
he had conversed with more than one person 
of the Trinity ; he could talk with his lady at 
Mantua, through a fine vehicle of sense, as we 
speak to a servant down stairs through an ear- 
pipe. Richard Cosway was not the man to 
flinch at an ideal proposition. His minia- 
tures weie not fashionable — they were fashion 
itself. When more than ninety, he retired 
from his profession, and used to hold up his 
palsied right hand tliat had painted lords and 
ladies for upwards of sixty years, and smiled 
with unabated good -humour at the vanity of 
human wishes.” (London Magazine, vol. vi, 
p. 409, 10.) He died at his house in the 
Edgeware-road, whither lie liad removed from 
Stratford -place not long before his decease, 
having disposed of a great part of his curious 
collection of ancient pictures, and other objects 
of interest to the artist and antiquary. He 
left a widow, Mrs Maria Cosway, a woman of 
taste and talents congenial with his own, 
whose w’orks have been long known to the 
public, aud highly appreciated. — Gent. Mag, 
vol. xci. 

COTELIER or COTELERIUS (John 
Baptist) a learned French divine and critic 
of the seventeenth century. He was a native 
of Nismes ir Languedoc. Such were his na- 
tural talents and the care bestowed on his 
early education, that his father (who was a 
convert from Calvinism) in 1641, wlien he 
w'as only twelve years old, presented liim be- 
fore the assembly of the clergy at JMantes, 
where he construed, on tbe casual opening of 
the books, the Greek I'estament and Hebrew 
Bible, and answered difficult questions put to 
him relative to the customs of the Jews, and 
the construction of the Hebrew language. At 
Uie age of sixteen he took the degree of MA.; 
and in 1649 he was elected a fellow of tbe col- 
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lege of the Sorboxme. Hie life wae deroted to 
the study of biblical and eccleeiaetical literature* 
In 1661 he published the Homilies of St Cliry«> 
sostomon the Psalms, with the Commentary 
of that father on the prophet Ihuiiel, in Greek 
and Latin. ^ 1667 he was employed, too- 
ther with Du Cange, by the prime minister 
Colbert, to form a catalogue of tlie Greek MSS. 
in the Royal Library at Paris. His principal 
work was published in 1672, under the title 
of SS, Patrum qui I’emporibus Apostolicis 
floruerunt, Bamabce, Clementis, &c. Opera ; 
cum Clementis, Ignatii, Polycarpi, Actisque 
Martyriis. J. B. Cot. Soc. Sorb. Theol. ex 
MSS. Codd, emit, ac correxit, A'ersionibusque 
et Notis illustravit,** 2 vols. folio. 'J'his work 
was twice republished ; in 1698 at Antwerp, 
with improvements by Le Clerc, and in Hol- 
land in 1724. Coteher was made professor of 
Greek in the Royal College of France in 1676, 
which office he discharged with gmat reputa- 
tion. Tn 1675 appeared the first volume of 
his ** Ecclesim Gnucae Monuments, Gr. and 
Lat.” 4to ; the second volume appeared in 
1681, and the third in 1686. llis death, 
which took place in that year, at the age of 
fifty- five, jirevented the continuation of the 
work. — Aikin*t G. Biog, 

COTES (Rooer) a mathematician and phi- 
losopher of great eminence. lie was born at 
Burbage in Leicestershii e in 1682, and after 
some previous education in the country, he 
was sent to St Paul’s school. U’hence he went 
to Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he 
was made a fellow in 1705 ; and he was like- 
wise engaged as tutor to the two sons of the 
marquis of Kent, to whose family he was re- 
lated. He took the degree of Si A, in 1706, 
and was chosen the first Plumian professor of 
astronomy and experimental philosophy. In 
1713 he took orders in the church, and the same 
year he distinguished himself by publishing a 
new edition of sir Isaac Newton’s hlathenia- 
tical Principles of Natural Philosophy, to 
which he added a learned and ingenious pre- 
face. lliis W'ork gained him a high reputa- 
tion among men of science ; and liis future 
productions displayed still furtlier his intimate 
acquaintance with the most abstruse mathe- 
matical speculations. He did not however 
live to publish any tiling else, except a descrip- 
tion of a meteor, seen March 6tb, 1715-16. 
which appeared in the Pliilosophical Transac- 
tions. His death happened June 5tli, 1716, 
and he was buried in Trinity college chajml, 
where was placed a monument with an ele- 
gant Latin inscription to his memory, w'ritten 
hy his friend Dr Richard Bentley. The ex- 
clamation of the great sir Isaac Newton : “ If 
Cotes had lived, we had knowm something.” 
foiTOS his noblest eulogy. His principal post- 
humous works are — ” Harmonia IMeiisuarum,” 
published by his relative, Dr Robert Smith, in 
1722 ; ttnd a Course of Hydrostatical and 
Pneumatical Lectures, 1737. — Martins Bwg. 
Philos, 

COTTEREL (sir Charles) tlie son of sir 
Clement Cotteref, groom porter to James I, 
was created LT..D. in the university of Oxford 
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m 1670, and became master of the requeeCs to 
Charles 11. He particularly excelled in the 
knowledge of the modem languages, and dur- 
ing the exile of his master, truolated from the 
French the famed romance of ** Cassandra,^' 
and took a principal share in the translation of 
** Davila's History of tlie Civil Wars of 
France,*’ from the Italian, and several pieces 
from the Spanish. In 1686 he resigned his 
place of master of the ceremonies to his son, 
and it remained for many generations in 
the family. He is celebrated by Mrs Cathe- 
rine Phillips, the once famous Orinda, under 
the name of Poliarchus. — Ath, Ox, Granger,, 
COTTIN (Sophia df) a celebrated French 
lady, whose maiden name was Ristau, was 
the daughter of a merchant at Bourdeaux, and 
was born in 1772. At the age of eighteen 
site married M. Cottin, a banker at Paris, who 
died, leaving her a beautiful young widow at 
twenty -two. She resided with a lady to whom 
she was much attached, and wdiose daughter 
she educated. She died at Paris in 1807. 
Her principal works are — “ Matilde “ Eli- 
zabeth ou les Exiles de Siberie “ Claire 
d'Albe Malvina” and ** Amelia Mansfield.”^ 

They are of a highly sentimental character, 
and written with considerable elegance of 
invention. — Diet. Hht. 

CO’ITON (Charles) a burlesque poet of 
the seventeenth century, lie was born at 
Beresford in Staffordshire in 1630, and receiv- 
ed his education at Cambridge, after which 
he travelled in France. On his return to Eng- 
land he resided with his father at Beresford, 
m the neighbourhood of the Peak, llis first 
poetical production is said to have been an 
Essay on the gallant earl of Derby. In 1656 
he married the daughter of sir Thomas Hutchin- 
son, a Nottinghamshire knight ; and two yean 
after, on tlie death of his father, he succeeded 
to the family estate, which was encumbered 
ivith mortgages. Not being of a very provi- 
dent disposition, he was subject to frequent 
embarrassments, and at one time w'as confined 
in prison for debt. His first WTfe dying, he 
married the countess dowager of Ardglass. 
He died at Westminster in 1687. His works 
are numerous, including ” Scarronides, or 
Virgil Travestie,” being the first Book of Vir- 
gil’s ^Eneis, iu English burlesque ; a Transla- 
tion of Montaigne's Essays ; and ** Instruc- 
tions liow to Angle for Trout or Grayling, in 
a clear Stream,” intended as a supplement to 
Isaac VValtun’s I'reatise on Angling. After 
the deatli of Cotton was published a volume 
entitled “ Poems on several Occasions,” 8vo ; 
which contains some pieces of considerable 
merit, chiefly of the light and humourous kind. 
He also translated 'I'be Horatii, a tragedy of 
Corneille ; and his pen was often employed to 
relieve his jiecuniaiy difficulties . — Life of Cot-^ 
ton, htf Sir John Hawkins. Biog, Brit, 

COITON (Nathanim.) an ingenious Eng- 
lish poet and physician of the last century. 
He studied medicine at Leyden, under Boer- 
haave, and returning to England, settled iu 
practice at Dunstable, whence he removed to 
St Alban's. For many years he kept an asy- 
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lum for lunatics ; an occupation for which he 
was particularly qualified, by tlie calmness and 
amenity of his disposition, as well as by his 
professional skill. The poet Cowper, who was 
long under his care, was much attached to 
him. He died in 1788, aged eighty-one. His 
“ Visions in Verse, for the Instruction of 
Younger Minds,” have procured for him a 
distinguished place among our minor poets. — 
Chalmerses Biog, Diet, 

CO'ITON (sir Robkrt Bruce) a celebrated 
English antiquary and collector of literary re- 
lics. He was born at l^enton, in Huntingdon- 
shire, in 1570, and after having been at West- 
minster school, he completed his studies at 
'1 rinity college, Cambridge. He then settled 
in London, devoting much of his time to an- 
tiquarian pursuits, and employing liimself es 
pecially in collecting ancient deeds, charters, 
letters, and other manuscripts of various kinds, 
illustrative of our national history. He was 
one of the eai'liest members of the Antiquarian 
Society ; and he not only promoted the general 
objects of tliat learned association, but also as- 
sisted with his literary treasures, as well as 
with his purse, Speed, Camden, and otlier 
writers on British archaeology. In the reign 
of James 1 he was knighted ; and on the insti- 
tution of the order of baronets, lie was pro- 
moted to that rank. An act of indiscretion on 
the part of his librarian, subsequently exposed 
him to a very distressing mortification. A po- 
litical treatise, in manuscript, by sir Robert 
Dudley, which belonged to his collection, hav- 
ing lieen lent to some person, its contents be- 
came known, and the work was considered to 
be of so dangerous a tendency, that sir Robert 
Cotton was arbitrarily restrained for a time 
from the use of his library. It appeared how- 
ever, on an enquiry taking place, that the book 
had been lent without his privity, and the re- 
striction to wliich he had been subjected was 
removed. 'I his circumstance affected his spi- 
rits, and is supposed to have hastened his 
death, which took place in May 1631. He 
wrote ** A Discourse of the Lawfulness of 
Combats to be Performed in tlie Royal Pre- 
sence ** The Antiquity and Dignity of Par- 
liaments and “ A Narrative of Count Gon- 
domar’s 'I'rans^ctions besides his posthu- 
mous works, and many tracts, still in manu- 
script. But sir Robert Cotton is chiefly me- 
morable as the founder of the valuable Cotto- 
nian l.ibrary, which collection was long pre- 
served at Cotton-house, Westminster. In 
1701 it was apjiropriated to the public use; 
and after having been partly destroyed by fire 
in 1731, It w’as removed in 1753 to the British 
Museum, where it now remains. — Biog, Brit, 

COUDRK'ITE (Christopher) a French 
priest, w'as intimately connected with the so- 
ciety of Port Royal and the abbe Boursier, in 
the contests which they held with the Jesuits, 
and was one of the sufferers in the jiarty con- 
demned by the bull Unigenitus. The freedom 
of his sentiments caused liim to be imprisoned 
at Vincennes in 1735, and in the Bastile in 
1738* He died at Paris in 1774. His works 
** A General History of the Jesuits,” in 
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6 vols. ISmo ; “ Memoirs relative to tlie For- 
mulary,” 2 vols. l2mo; « A History and 
Analysis of the Action of God on the Creatures, 
dec. proved by Reasoning and several po* 
lemical pamphlets. His “ History of tlie Je- 
suits” contains much information, labour, and 
candour, and was very useful in tlie measures 
taken against that order in 1762. — Nouv, Diet, 
Hist, 

COULOMB (Charles Auoustin) an emi- 
nent French mathematician and natural philo- 
sopher. He was born at Angouleme in 1736 ; 
and after finishing his studies at Paris, he en- 
tered into the army, and w^as sent to the island 
of Martinique. He there distinguished him- 
self as an engineer ; but on his return to France 
a change of ministry prevented him from ob- 
taining the recompence of his services. Dur- 
ing a short residence at Paris, he made an ac- 
quaintance w'lth some men of science in that 
metropolis, who had previously formed an esti- 
mate of his merit from a memoir on vaults, 
which he presented to the Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1/76. In 1779 he was sent to Roche- 
fort, where he composed an essay, entitled 
** I’lieorie des Machines Simples,” W'hich ob- 
tained an academical prize. After succeeding 
in his undertaking at Rochefort, he was suc- 
cessively sent to the isle of Aix and to Cher- 
bourg, as an engineer. He was subsequently 
received, withouc opposition, into the Academy 
of Sciences. He was then employed in Bn- 
tanny, to examine a project for making a navi- 
gable canal. Having Seen ill treated on ac- 
count of his opposition to this scheme, be of- 
fered to retire from the service, but his resig- 
nation was rejected, and his conduct w^as af- 
terwards justly appreciated. In 1784 Cou- 
lomb was appointed surveyor of waters and 
fountains ; and in 1736 he obtained, without 
solicitation, the reversion of the office of keeper 
of plans and models. At tliis period he was 
sent by the Academy, with other commission- 
ers, to England, to make enquiries concerning 
tlie management of ho8[>itals. He w as then 
chevalier of St Louis, and lieutenant-colonel of 
engineers. The Revolution broke forth, and 
Coulomb, after resigning all his offices, re- 
tired from the woild, and devoted his time to 
the education of his children and the cultiva- 
tion of science. He was however made a 
member of tlie Institute, and of the Legion of 
Honour. He presented to the Academy many 
important memoirs on mechanics, magnetism, 
and electricity, wrhich contributed much to the 
elucidation of their most interesting pheno- 
mena. He died August 23, 1806. Besides 
memoirs presented to the Academy and the 
National Institute, he w’as the author of “ Rc- 
cherches sur les Moyeus d’exfccuter sous 
FEau toutes sortes de travaux Hydrauhques 
sans emjdoyer aucun epuisement,” Paris, 
1779, 8'o. — Btog, f'/iir. 

COi;j-ON (Lhw 1-) a Fiench historian, was 
bom at Poitou in 1 1>05, and entering the so- 
ciety of the Jesuits in 1620, after teaching 
classical learning in tlie>r schools, quitted them 
in 1640, and demoting himsedf to literature^ 
published “ I'raitf llistorique des Rivieres da 
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France an enlarged edition of ” Tresor de 
THistoixe de France de Gilles Corrozet;** 
** Uistoire Universelle 4a Hoyaume de la 
Chine/’ translated from the Italian of Alvares 
Semedo ; “ Histoire des Vies des Papes , 
Harmonie des ETangelistes sur la Passion de | 
notre Seigneur/’ with various other transla- 
tions ; and a “ Histoire des Juifs/’ in three 
vols. 12mo, two only of which were Coulon’s, 
the tbiid by bis friend, father Comte. He died 
in 1664«-^ McrerL Le Long, lUbL Hist, 
COUPLET (Philip) a native of Mechlin 
in Flanders, who entered into tlie order of tlie 
Jesuits, and in 1659 was sent as a missionary 
to China. After diligently exerting himself, 
both in promoting the great object of liis mis- 
sion, and in acquiring information relative to 
the Chinese history, antiquities, and religion, 
he returned to Europe. He died in 1693, dur- 
ing a second voyage to China. Besides se- 
veral religions tracts in the Chinese language, 
for the use of converts, he published ** Chro- 
nological Tables of Chinese History /* “ A 
Treatise on the Philosophy of Confucius;” 
and A Catalogue of the .Tesuit Missionaries 
in China, from the death of St Francis Xavier 
in 1581 to 1681, all in Latin. — Moreru 
COURAYER (Peter Fravcisle) a Nor- 
man ecclesiastic of the Romish church, who 
somewhat inconsistently wrote in defence of 
the church of England. He was a regular 
canon and librarian of the monastery of St Ge- 
nevieve at Paris. In 1723 he published a 
work entitled ** Dissertation sur la Validite 
des Ordinations des Anglois w'hich bi'ing 
attacked by the Jesuits, Le Qiiicn and Har- 
douin, was followed by ** Defense de la Dis- 
sertation, Ac.” 1726, and other tracts. These 
publications called forth a formal censure and 
condemnation of the tenets of father Le Cou- 
rayer, by an assembly of French cardinals 
and prelates in 1727. On this account he 
thought proper to leave France the following 
year, and being received in England with 
open arms, had the degree of LL.D. con- 
ferred on him by die university of Oxford. 
However, though he occasionally joined in 
communion with the church of England, whose 
ecclesiastical authority he had so warmly vin- 
dicated, he did not formally renounce the 
Catholic faith, and he appears to have been, 
in fact, a Latitudinarian. I'liis may be inferred 
from bis two f>ostbumous tracts ; Declaration 
de mes derniers Sentimens sur Ics Differens 
Dogmes de la Religion and “ Traite ou Ton 
Expose ce qui TF-criture nous apjirend de la 
Divinite de Jesus Christ.” Besides these 
works, father Le Courayer was the author of 
French translations of ** Father Paul’s History 
of the Council of Trent and “ Sleidan’s 
History of the Reformation.” lie died in 1776, 
at die age of ninety-hve, and was interred in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, — Jiiog.Brii. 

COURTANVAUX (Francis Calsar le 
Tellies, marquis de) an eminent French na- 
tural philosopher. lie was bom at Paris in 
1718, of an illustrious family, and was bred to 
the piDfeaiion of arms. He served with disUnc- 
doa under his uncle, the marshal dc Noailles, in 
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Bavaria and Bohemia, but quitted the army in 
1745 on account of ill health. Tlie remainder 
of his life was devoted to scientific pursuits. 
He was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, after having published two memoirs 
on the composition of muriatic eether, and on 
die inflammability of acetic acid. In 1767 be 
was appointed by the Academy, in conjunction 
with Pingr6 and Messier to the task of making 
experiments on the accuracy of time-keepers ; 
and an account of their observations was pub- 
lished by Pingr6 in 1768. The marquis de 
Courtanvaux ^so cultivated with success me- 
chanics and astronomy. He died July 7, 
1781. — Nouv, Diet. Hist, Biog, Univ, 
COURT DE GEBELIN (Anthony) a 
French writer on antiquities and philology in 
the last century. He was a native of Nismes, 
and became a minister of the reformed church 
at Lausanne in Switzerland. In 1763 he re- 
moved to Paris, where, at successive periods, 
he published eight volumes of a work entitled 
** Le Monde primitif analis^ et compar6 avec 
le Monde modeme,” 4to. This production, 
the general object of which is to explain the 
mythology of tlie ancients, and connect it 
with the history of the human race, displays 
much learned research, intermixed w'ith vague 
hj'potheses and etymological reveries, much 
after the manner of Bryant’s Analysis of An- 
t cient JMythology. D’Alemln*!!, on being 
shown the plan of tlie work, asked, somewhat 
sarcastically, ** Si c’^toit une societe de qua- 
rante hommesqui ^toit charges de Tex^cuter V* 
The industry and ingenuity of M. Court de 
Gebelin did not go unrew'arded, for the French 
Academy twice bestowed on him the prize of 
1200 hvres, being the annual bounty assigned 
to the author of the best work published in 
each year. He was also appointed superin- 
tendent to one of the museums at Paris. In 
the latter part of his life he became a dupe to 
the tlien reigning delusion of animal magnet- 
ism, to which he appears to have fallen a vic- 
tim, having died May 10, 1784, sliortly after 
the publication of a pamphlet, in which he 
extolled the efficacy of magnetism in his own 
case of disease. A ninth volume of his great 
work appeared after his death. He was the 
author of several other publications, among 
which are a History of the War in the Ce- 
vennes, and the Natural History of I^anguage ; 
the latter liowever is extracted Irom Le Monde 
Primitif. — Now, Diet. Hist. Biog. Vniv. 

COURTENAY (John) a native of Ireland, 
but descended from a branch of the noble De- 
vonshire family of the same name. After hav- 
ing been in the army he obtained the patron- 
age of the marquis 'lownshend, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, who made him his secretary. At 
the general election in 1780, he was chosen 
MP. for Tamw'orth, and was re-elected for 
that borough in 1784 and 1790. He attar bed 
himself to the whig party ; on the of 

which in 1783 he was appointed surveyor of 
the onlnance, and secretary to the master- 
general. During tlie short adininistration of 
Mr Fox in 1806, he was one of tlie commis- 
sioners of the licasury. He had a seat in par- 
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liament for the borough of Appleby from 1796 
till 1812, when he resigned it, and died in 
1816, at the age of seventy-five. Ilis speeches 
in tlie house of Commons were distinguished 
for wit and satire ; the brilliancy and poignancy 
of which were generally acknowledged, even 
by his political ^versaries. He was the au- 
thor of “A Poetical Review of the literarv 
and Moral Character of Dr Samuel Johnson,^' 
1786, 4to ; ** Pliilosophical Reflections on the 
late Revolution in France, &c. in a letter to 
Dr Priestley,” 1790, 8vo; “ A Poetical and 
Philosophical Kssay on tlie French Revolu- 
tion, addressed to Mr llurke,” 1793, 8vo; 
” The Present State of Manners, Arts, and 
Politics in France and Italy ; in a senes of Po- 
etical Epistles from Paris, Rome, and Naples, 
in 1792, 1793, and 1794,” 8vo.— Mag, 
Ann. liiog, 

COURTNEY (William) archbishop of 
Canterbury in the fourteenth century, waslmm 
in 1341, and was the fourth son of Hugh 
Courtney, earl of Devonshire, by Margaret, 
grand-daughter of Edward 1. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and entering into orders in 
his twenty-eighth year, was promoted to the 
bishopric of Hereford, and a few years after 
translated to that of London. In 1376 he dis- 
tinguished himself by his opposition to the 
king’s demand of a subsidy. Pope Gregory 
11 having excommunicated the Florentines, 
directed his bull to be sent to all parts, giving 
orders for the seizure of their jiroperty. This 
bull, without the knowledge of the king, Court- 
ney had the presumption to publish at Paul’s 
Cross, and gave leave to the mob to stpp the 
houses of all Florentines living in the city. 
For these oifcnces he was summoned into the 
court of Chancery, but was discharged by the 
lord chancellor, also an ecclesiastic, who mere- 
ly demanded lliat he should recal his words 
or forfeit his temporalities. In obedience to 
the pope’s mandate, in 1377 he cited ick- 
liff to appear before the tnbunal at St Paul’s 
church ; but in consequence of the interposi- 
tion of the duke of liuncaster, and some other 
powerful noblemen, he proceeded no furtlicr 
against him then, but enjoined him silence. 
In IJBl he w'as appointed lord high chancellor 
of England, and translated to tlie see of Can- 
terbury ; and in the year following he held a 
synod at London, in which many of Wickliff’s 
propositions were condemned as heretical, and 
bev»*ral of his followers obliged to recant, or 
be nil prisoned and ]ierse(iued. In 1386 he 
W’as constituted the first of eleven commission- 
ers entrusted witli the direction of government, 
and the power, for one year, of making w hat 
reformations they cliose in the kingilom. In 
1389 hew'as obliged by the king to revoke an 
order which he had given for levying a papal 
imposition on the clergy ; and in 1392 he wras 
forced, by the jealousy of the parliament, to 
declare his willingness to support the right of 
the king and his subjects against the papal en- 
croachments on church and state. He conti- 
nued to the last the zealous persecutor of the 
Wicklifiites, carrying his inquisitorial re- 
•carcU^ after them into the diocese of Lincoln. 
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j He died at Maidstone in J396. lie was en- 
I dowed with great firmness and self-possession, 

I and exercised his authority witli no very le- 
nient hand. The tyrannical disposition of 
this arrogtot prelate is sufiBciently shown in 
the following circumstance : — After having ex- 
communicated one Richard Ismonger, who, iu 
the exercise of his lay authority had encroached 
on those assumed by the ecclesiastical court, 
he would only grant him absolution on the 
terms of submitting to be beaten with a cudgel 
naked, three successive market-days, in the 
market-place of West Mailing, and again at 
Maidstone and Canterbury. He also passed 
sentence of excommunication on some servants 
of the earl of Arundel, for robbing one of his 
fish-ponds, styling them sacrilegious persons, 
and violators of the church of Canterbury. — 
Biog. Brit. 

COURTOIS or CORTESl (James) an 
eminent French painter, called also 11 Borgo- 
none, or the Burgundian, from the province of 
which he was a native, lie received instruc- 
tions in painting from his father, and after- 
wards w^ent to Italy, where he W'as noticed 
and assisted by Guido and Albano. Settling 
at Rome, he bei ame famous as a painter of 
battles. lie afterw'ards resided at Sienna and 
Florence, at w hicli last place he married the 
daughter of a person of his owti profession. 
On the death of his wife, wdiom he was sus- 
pected of having jioisoned through jealousy, he 
took tlie Itabitof a lav -brother among the Je- 
suits. He continued ihc labours of his j enril, 
and added so much to his reputation, as to 
have attained almost unrivalled excellence in 
his peculiar style of art. The latter part of Ins 
life was spent at Rome, where he died lu the 
house of the Jesuits in 1676, aged lifty-fivc. — 
WiLi.iAM CouRiois, brother of the foregoing, 
and also a painter, w'^ent to Rome, and became 
a scholar of Pietro da Cortona, whose manner 
he successfully imitated. lie excelled as a 
painter of historical pieces, and assisted his 
brother in some of Ins great works. His death 
took place at Rome in 1 679, at the age of fifty- 
one. — ly Argenville Viesde’i 

COUSIN (John) a French painter in tlie 
sixteentli renturj'. He was a native of Soui y, 
near Sens, and w'as at first employed in paint- 
ing on glass, but lie subsequently acquired a 
general knowledge of the arts of painting and 
sculpture, as well as of various concomitant 
branches of knowledge. He settled at Paris, 
and enjoyed a high reputation in the reigns of 
Ihnry U and his three sons, who patronized 
and employed him. Cousin, who is esteemed 
the ea: best French historical painter of emi- 
nence, worked chiefly on glass ; but some of 
his compositions on canvass have been mucli 
admired, especially a painting of the “ Last 
Judgment,” at the convent of the Minions at 
Vincennes. He lived to a great age, and died 
about 1589. He wrote “ Livre de Perspec- 
tive,” Paris, 1560, folio : and other profes- 
sional treatises.— - Dc I'cw des Peintm. 

D' Argfnvilie. 

COUSIN (Lrwis> a French wTiterof emi- 
nence on history and criticism. He wras liorn 
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«t Paris ill 1627; and having passed through l79J, he was chosen deputy from Puy de 
his studies with reputation, he took the de- Dome to tlie Legislative Assembly ; and in 
gree of bachelor of divinity; but instead of 1792^ he entered the National Convention, 
entering into the church, he adopted the pro- Previously to this period he had the reputation 
fession of an advocate, which he followed from of being a man of honour and humanity ; but 
1646 till 1657, when he purchased the office of the acquisition of power rendered him deaf to 

{ iresident of the mint. Having a great deal of every sentiment but ambition ; and like many 
eisure, he devoted it to literary research, the of his coadjutors, he became the scourge of his 
fruits of which were valuable translations of unhappy fellow-creatures. At an early period 
Eusebius, Socrates, and other early ecclesias- of his political career, he manifested his anti- 
tical historians ; of the principal writers of the pathy to royalty. In January 1792 he spoke in 
Byzantine History ; of Xiphiliu’s Abridgment the Convention against tlie measure of granting 
of tlie Roman History of Dion Cassius, with the king a negative on public measures of le- 
those of Zonaraand Zosimus; and of the His- gislation. He was one of the first to propose 
lories of Charlemagne and his successors, by the trial of Louis XVI, and he voted for his 
Eginhard and others. 'I'lie president Cousin execution. He subsequently opposed some 
also published several works of less import- proceedings of the anarchists ; and witli subtle 
ance ; and from 1687 till 1701 he was editor policy wavered for a while between the parties 
or director of the Journal des Savans. In of Brissot and Robespierre. But at length, 
1695 he was admitted a member of the French perceiving the latter to be the more powerful, 
Acadenw. He died in 1707. — Moreri, Ca- he closely connected himself with it ; and 
musat Hist, des Journ. v. ii. exerted every effort to destroy the Girondists. 

COUSTOU (Nicholas) a French sculptor Being aftem’ards sent as commissioner from 
of eminence, who was born at Lyons in 1658. the Convention to Lyons, he entered that city 
After having studied at Paris under Anthony on its being taken by the troops sent against it. 
Coysevox, w’ho was his uncle, he w'ent to The deformity of his lower limbs lendering him 
Rome as a king’s pensioner, and formed ins incapable of w'alking, he ordered himself to 
taste from the study of the antique, and of the be carried to the square of Belle-cour, where, 
works of Michael Angelo and Algardi. On being seated in a chair, he gave a blow with 
his return home, he was in 1 693 admitted a a silver hammer to one of the buildings, ex- 
member of the Academy of Sculpture, and claiming, ** I strike in the name of the law.” 
wns employed in some works of importance. This was the signal for commenc ing the work 
He soon obtained great celebrity ; and Ver- of destruction ; and the noble edifices of Ly- 
sailles, Paris, and Lyons, were ornamented ons w'ere sjieediiy reduced to heaps of ruins, 
with the productions of his chisel. He died Couthon, after sharing the power of Robes- 
in 1733, at which period he was chancellor pierre, was involved in his catastrophe, 
and rector of the Academy. — William Cous- When arrested he is said to have displayed 
Tou, younger brotlier of tlie preceding, was also the utmost cowardice ; and his execution, 
a sculptor, and was educated under Coysevox, which took place July 28, 1794, was attended 
and afterwards under Le Gros. He was em- with peculiar suffering ; for such was the dis- 
ployed by Louis XIV, in various works at tortion of his frame, that it was impossible to 
Marly, Versailles, and other places, where place him under the guillotine in the usual 
many fine pieces of sculpture, executed by him, posture, he was tlierefore laid on his side to 
were to be seen before the French Revolu- receive the fatal stroke. — Biog, Univ, Diet, 
tion. He belonged to the Academy of Sculp- des H, du 18wi«. Sitcle, 
ture, in which he attained the post of director. COUTTS (Thomas) an eminent I.ondon 
His death happened in 1746, at the age of banker, who, from a moderate beginning, 
sixty-eight. — William Coustou, junior, son raised himself to the highest rank in point of 
of the last mentioned, was bom at Paris in opulence among the mercantile classes of 
1716, and brought up to his father’s profes- Great Britain. He was the fourth and young- 
sion. He gained the prize of sculpture at the estson of John Coutts, a merchant in Edin- 
Academy at the age of nineteen, after which burgh ; and early in life became jiuiior part- 
he went to study at Rome. On his return ner in a house in St Mary Axe, in correspoii- 
home he became an academician, and succes- dence with the firm to which his father be- 
sively held the offices of professor, rector, and longed, and subsequently in his brother’s bank- 
treasurer, His talents, which were considera- ing-house in tlie Strand, of which he eventu- 
ble, enabled him to sustain the reputation of ally became sole proprietor. He was twice 
his family as an artist, and procured him the married : first to Susan Starkie, a female ser- 
honour of being invested with the erder of St vaiit of his brotlier James, by whom he had 
Michael. He died in 1777. — D'ArgenvilU Vies three daughters — Susan, married in 1796 to 
det Sculpt, George Augustus, tliird earl of Guilford ; 

COUTHON (George) a Frenchman who Frances, married in 1800 to John, first mar- 
acted a conspicuous part in the atrocities com- quis of Bute ; and Sophia, married in 1793 to 
mitted during the pro^ss of the Revolution, sir Francis Burdett, hart. On the death of his 
He was bora at Orsai, in the department of wife, which took place in 1815, he a second 
Puy de Dome in 1756. Having ^opted the time entered the marriage state, about three 
law as a profession, he practised as an advo- months after her decease, with Harriet Mellon, 
cate at Clermont, and became president of the an actress of some celebrity in her profession, 
court of justice in tliat city. In September whom he constituted at his death sole legatee 
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of Ms immense property, consisting of person- 
als in the diocese of Canterbury, sworn under 
600,000/., besides considerable real estates in 
lands, houses, &c. and tlie banking establish- 
ment in the Strand. He died February 524, 
1821, in the eighty-seventh year of his age — 
Oeni. Maff. 

COU VREUR (Adrienne la) a celebrated 
French actress, was bom at Fisraes in Cham- 
pagne, in 1700. She first appeared at Paris 
in 1717, in the part of Eleclra, in the tragedy 
so called ; and the impression she made was 
so great, that in the same month slie was en- 
trusted with the leading characters in tragedy 
and comedy. She had great disadvantages in 
her want of height, voice, and beauty, but 
compensated for them all by her fine expres- 
sion and truth. She was a pupil of the gram- 
matical philosopher Marbais, who took great 
pleasure in giving her lessons. She was one 
of the mistresses of the celebrated marshal 
Saxe ; and on an emergency, when he wrote 
to France for supplies of men and money, she 
proved her attachment to him, by sending him 
40,000 livres, for winch she pledged her plate 
and jewels. She died in 1730. — A^ouv. Did, 
Hist. 

COVENTRY (Francis) a miscellaneous 
writer, was horn in Cambridgeshire, and edu- 
cated at Magdalen college, Cambridge, and 
took his haihelors degiee in 17 18, and his 
master's in 17,‘)'J. He was jiresented to the 
donative or perpetual curacy of Edgew are, by 
his relation the earl of Coventry ; but died 
soon after, being cut off by the small-po\ in 
1759. He was the author of “ Penshwrst,’* 
an elegant poem in Uodsley’s collection; the 
well-known satirical romaiue of “ I’ompcy 
the Little ,” a poetic'il ejnstle to “ I'lie lion. 
Wilmot Vaughan in Wales,” and a ]>a])er lu 
The VVoild, on the “ Abburdities of .Aloderii ' 
Gardening.” — He had a cousin, Hinov Co-' 
VLNTin , author of “ The Letters of Philemon | 
to H\daspes and one of the ^^rlters of j 
“ The Ailienuu Letter-*.” He was origiiiaH\ i 
a religions eiitluisiast, and afterwards hei dine ! 
sceptical, and died iti 17.>2. — Xichols\ How- \ 
yer. Coif's MS. Atheiuc. Bnthh ll^sayists ; 
Prefare to the World. Lord Oi ford's Uo/fcs. 

Ct)VE\ TRY (John) an ingenious and self- 
taught iiiduidual. possessed of great mediani- 
cal invention. He was born in the year 17,3.) 
in the parish of Cliiistihurcb, Soulhwaik ; and 
was for more than fifty years painter to the 
Royal Mint in the 'I'ower of J.ondon. In the 
piiine of life lie became acquainted with J)r 
Franklin, then in England, and Mr Widiam 
Henly, both at that time distinguished by their 
skill in electricity. 'I'hese eniiiient juT-ons he 
assisted in their various electrual exjioriiiieiits, 
having himself been led to pay a })ariicular at- 
tention to the medical effect of electru ity in 
cases of paralysis. A few years aiterwaiiU 
he invented an Iiygrometer upon a new princi- 
ple, which met w'lth considerable approbation, 
and was presented to the late king, and to the 
Royal Society. He also contrived a ineiliod 
of discovering, by the microscope, tlie curious 
structures of the air vessels, and the minute 
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capillary tubes for the circulation of the sap in 
wood. In 1774 he pzesented to the Royal 
Society^ several specimens of micrometers, 
drawn m ivory and glass, and arrived at sucli 
perfection m the ait, at to be able to draw 
parallel lines on glass the thousandth part of 
an inch only asunder. These lines he also 
contrived to cross with like parallel lines at 
right angles, thereby forming minute S(|uare8, 
which were only tlie millionth part of an inch 
superficial. Tliese micrometers, which are used 
with the microscope, ascertain the magnitude 
of tlie minutest animalculas, and the size of the 
globules of blood, and dimensions of the small- 
est parts of insects. He also employed himself 
in the cousti uction of telescopes of considera- 
ble power, and even made a couple of cham- 
ber organs. The last instance of his invention 
was exhibited in the construction of several 
curious statical balances for the assaying of 
gold, which, propeily enclosed to avoid dust, 
would weigh to the thousandth part of a gram. 
This ingen’ )us man, whose moral char.icter 
was very estimable, was twice mariied, and 
left issue seven children, two sons ainl fice 
daughters. He died in Decembei 1812, aged 
seventy -seven. — Monthly Mag, for Feb, 1813. 

COVENl'RY’^ (Thomas) lord keeper of 
the great seal in the reign of Cliarles I, was 
the son of I'homas Coventry, one of the jus- 
tices of the court of Common Pleas, and was 
bom at Cioome d’Ahitot la Worcestei shirt, in 
1.578, and was educated at Baliol college, Ox- 
ford, whence he removed to the Inner Tem- 
I pie, to pursue the study of (oiiimon law, lu 
' 1616 he was chosen autumnal reader, and the 
same year appointed recoiderof l.ondon ; in 
the March following solicitor- general, and iwo 
'days after was knighted. In 1620-1 he was 
' made altorney-gem-ral , in 1625 appointed lord 
keeper of the great seal ; and in 1628 was 
created a ]>eer by tlie title of lord Coventry, 
baron of Ayleshorough- Lord Claiendon says 
of him, that “ he was a man of wonderful 
gravity and. wisdom , and not only understood 
the Mliole science and mystery of the law, at 
least equally with any man u ho had ever sat 
in Ills post, but had likewise a clear concep- 
tion of the whole policy of the government 
both of church and slate, ^^hlcll, by the un- 
skilfulness of some well-meaning men jostled 
eath Ollier too miuh.” As an author he is 
known by “ An Answer to the Petition against 
Hecusants;” and “ Perfect and exact Direc- 
tions to all those that desire to know the 
true and just Fees of all the Offices belonging 
to the C’ourt of (’ommon Pleas, Chancery, 
v\c. with several Speeches and Papers con- 
tained in the Harleian Library.” — His son, 
Willi \M, was born in I626, and receiving 
the lionour of knighthood m 166), was made 
one of the commissioners of the treasury in 
U)o7, In consequence of a quarrel with the 
duke of Ruckingham he was forludden the 
couit, and returning to Minstei-Lovel in Ox- 
lordshire, passed a piivate and religious life, 
and died highl\ and deservedly esteemed in 
1086. By his will he gave 2<K)i)/. foi the re- 
lief of the French Piotestants in England, bt- 
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nislied their country on account of their reli- 
gion ; and 3000/. for the redemption of cap- 
tives from Algiers. He wrote ** A Letter to 
Dr Burnet, on Cardinal Pole’s secret Powers 
respectmg the Abbey Lands.” 4to ; “ Eng- 
land’s Appeal from the private Cabal at White- 
hall to tlie great Council of the Nation,” and 
“ The Character of a Treasurer.” — Ath, Ox. 
voL ii. Collin's Peerage. Pepjfs* Mem. 

COVERDALE (Miles) a divine in the 
reign of Henry VIII, who w’as among the first 
English reformers. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became a canon of the order of St 
Augustine. On changing his religion he went 
abroad; and in 1532 assisted William Tyn- 
dale in translating some part of the Old or 
New Testament. In 1535 appeared the first 
complete English translation of the Scriptures, 
with the following title : ** Biblia, the Bible ; 
that is, the Holy Scnjiture of the Olde and 
New Testament, faithfully and newly trans- 
lated out of Doutche and Latyn into English,” 
by Miles Coverdale, folio. A version of the 
New Testament was also published by him in 
1538. lie subsequently was made almoner to 
queen Catherine Parr ; and in 1551 he was 
promoted to the see of jfCxeter. On the acces- 
sion of queen Mary he went to Denmark, and 
afterwards to Geneva, where he joined other 
English refugees in a new version of the Bible. 
lie came home on the accession of queen Kli- 
7abeth, hut he did not resume Ins bishopric. 
The rectory of St Magnus, London Bridge, was 
bestowed on him, which he resigned in 1566, 
and died in 1568 ; or, according to other ac- 
counts, in 1580, at the age of eiglity-one. 
Coverdale was the author of The Chnstiau 
State of Matrymonye, wherein Husbands and 
Wyfes may learn to keep House together with 
Love and other tracts in request among 
Bibliomaniacs. — Biog, Brit. Berkenhout's Biog, 
Lit, 

COWARD ( Willi .\m) a medical and me- 
taphysical writer of eminence. He was a na- 
tive of Winchester, and was educated at Wad- 
hani college, Oxford, where he obtained a fel- 
lowship. He took the degree of MA. in 1683, 
and that of MD. in 1687. He settled first at 
Northampton, and afterwards in London, as a 
physician, wdiere he published some jirofes- 
sional treatises, among which was one entitled 
” Opthalmiatna,” relating to vision. But his 
claim to notice dejieiids on his book called 
“ Thoughts on Human Soul, demonstrating the 
notion of Human Soul united to Human Body 
to be an Invention of the Heathens, and not 
consonant to the principles of Philosophy or 
Reason,” 8vo. This publication provoked the 
animadversions of some zealous tlivines ; and 
Coward’s opponents, not contented wuth ana- 
thematizing his principles through the press, 
procured an order of the house of Commons 
for the burning of his book h} th(> common 
executioner. He likewise wrote a didactic 
|K>em, entitled ** Licentia Poetica, or the true 
test of Poetry towdiichare appended some 
curious notes. Dr Coward died some time be- 
tween the years 1722 and 1725. He appeals 
to have been an uiiitaiian dissenter; and was 
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possessed of considerable property, which he 
left for tlie foundation of a theological lecture, 
and the relief of necessitous divines, or their 
relatives* — Biog. Brit. 

COWELL (John) an English lawyer and 
antiquary of tlie sixteenth century. He was a 
native of Devonshire, and received his educa- 
tion at Eton school, and King’s college, Cam- 
bridge. He obtained the degree of DCL. and 
was chosen professor of jurisprudence, and 
master of Trinity Hall. A law dictionary, 
called “ 'File Interpreter,” which he published 
in 1607, was burnt by order of the house of 
Commons, on account of its containing uncon- 
stitutional doctrines relative to the king’s pre- 
rogative. He also wrote ** The Institutes of 
the Laws of England,” 1605. He died in 
1611, aged about fifty-seven. Sir Edward 
Coke, who was a personal enemy of Cowell, 
used, by a wretched pun, to call liim Dr Cow- 
heel. — Biog. Brit. 

COWLEY (Abhaiiam) a distinguished 
English poet, was born at London in 1618. 
His father, who was a grocer, died befo’^e his 
birth, but his mother had the interest to obtain 
his admission into Westminster school, as 
king’s scholar. He complained of his own de- 
fective memory in the acquirement of the 
rules of grammar, but nevertheless became a 
correct classical scholar, and so early imbibed 
a taste for poetry, that in his sixteenth or se- 
venteenth year, while yet at school, he pub- 
lished a collection of verses, which he entitled 
“ Poetical Blossoms.” These juvenile pro- 
ductions, which are more moral and senten- 
tious than imaginative, obtained considerable 
attention for the author, who in 1636 was 
elected a scholar of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he soon obtained great literary distinc- 
tions, and again appealed in print by pub- 
lishing a pastoral come<ly, entitled “ Love’s 
Riddle and another in Latin, called *' Nau- 
fragium Joculare,” which was acted before the 
university by the members of IVinity college. 
He continued to reside at Cambridge until 
1(>43, when he was ejected by the puritanical 
visitors ; on which he removed to St John's 
college, Oxford, where he published a satiri- 
cal poem, entitled “The Puritan and the Pa- 
jiist.” I le engaged actively in the royal i ause, 
and was honoured with the fnendshij* of lord 
Falkland, but the p^ecl^e capacity in which he 
attended in several of the king's ) 0 iirnies and 
expeditions is not known. When the (|ueeri was 
obliged to quit England, Cowley accompanied 
her, and obtained a settlement in the family of 
the call of St Albans. He was absent from his 
native country nearly ten years, during v.*hich 
he took vanous journies for the royal family, 
audit was primipally through him that the 
corres])ondence was maintained between the 
king and queen. In 1647 appeared his col- 
lection of amatory poems, entitled “ The Mis- 
tress.” 'Fills was followed in 1650 by a 
comedy tailed “ 'J'he Guardian,” afterwards 
altered into “ 'Fhe Cutter of Coleman-street.” 
In 1656, being no longer employed abroad, he 
returiKvl to Liigland, where, it is presumed, 
he still lemained a medium of confidential 
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conimmiication between the king and the royal 
party. Soon after his arrivaU he published an 
edition of his poems, containing most of tlie 
works which appear in the final collection, 
lie was also, about this time, apprehended and 
committed to custody by the ruling powders, 
but was released, on the celebrated Dr Scarbo- 
rough generously beconung bail for him to the 
amount of 1000/. For tlie purposef probably, 
of appearing in an ostensible character, he as- 
sumed tlie profession of physic, and had suffi- 
cient interest to procure a mandamus from 
Oxford in 1657. This instance of favour, 
and a passage in the preface to his poems, 
tlirew some suspicion upon the constamcy of 
Ins loyalty ; but apparently without cause, as 
he again visited France, and resumed his func- 
tions of agent in the royal cause on the 
death of Cromwell. On the restoration, he of 
course returned with the other royalists, 
and like many more, was fated to be disap- 
])ointed in his expectations from royal grati- 
tude. At length however, by the interest of 
the duke of Huckiugham and the earl of St 
Albans, he obtained the lease of a farm at 
(Jhertsey, held under the queen, by which his 
income ” was rendered about 3001. |)er an- 
num. A country retreat had long been the 
real or imaginary object of his w'ishes ; but it 
does not appear that his rural retirement at 
(,'liertsey contributed to his happiness, a fact 
w’lucli has given Dr Johnson an opportunity to 
ridicule similar aspirauous, with a portion of 
severity and ridicule whicli is certainly over- 
charged. It however appears, that neitlier 
the mind nor body of Cowley was fitted lor 
his new moile of life ; for it was suddenly ter- 
minated by a severe cold and fever, caught 
from unseasonable detention among the damp 
fields, by losing his way, in company with his 
friend Sprat, on their return, on foot, fiom a 
convivial visit to a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chertsey. He died on the 28th 
July, 1667, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
and w:is interred w'ith a numerous attendance 
of persons of distinction, near the remains of 
Chaucer and Spenser, in VVestmin.ster Abbey. 
'I’he private character of Cowdey w'as such as 
entitled him to general respect ; and (Charles II, 
(no very conclusive testimony certainly, ) ob- 
served that he had not left a “ better man be- 
hind him in England.” It appears, on higher 
authority however, that the loyalty of Cowdey 
W'as tree from the servility and grt)''S adulation 
of the courtiers of the day, and that he pos- 
sessed a free, indeiK*nd(.nt spirit, was modest, 
sober, and sincere ; of gentle alTections, and ] 
moderate wishes ; and hence his small encou- 
ragement. As a poet, he probably stands at 
the head of the metaphysn al ( liiss, so ably 
discussed in Dr Johnson's life of him. lie is 
by turns easy, gay, splendid, witty, and never 
trite and vulgar, although often fantastic, 
strained, and extravagant. 'I'lic chief merit 
of Cowdey consists in a kind of sport of the 
imagination in pursuit of a thought through 
all its variations and obliquities , and in search- 
ing throughout the material w'orld for objects 
of similitude with intellectual ideas, connected 
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by the most fanciful relations. Lord Roches- 
ter, in his free way, observed, ** that this, not 
being from God, could not stand and he is 
so far right, that not being founded on tlie un- 
changeable principles of human nature, it is 
unfit for the nobler piloses of poetry ; and in 
attraction is necessarily local and temporary. 
The Anacreontics of Cow^ley are among liis 
most agreeable pieces, and few have para- 
phrased the Teian Bard more felicitously ; 
although his own original ballad, his ** List 
of Mistresses,” is deemed still more sprightly 
and pleasant. liis love verses, entitled ** The 
Mistress,” abound with wit ; but are utterly 
destitute of feeling, being at once ingenious and 
frigid. His “Pindarique Odes” exhibit a 
most unbridled license of thought, metre, and 
expression ; but not to tlie exclusion of many 
very striking combinations and images. Ilis 
“ Davideis,” which is incomplete, although 
conveying no strong proof of epic talent, con- 
tains some pleasing passages. Of his occa- 
sional pieces, his “ Hymn to Light,” is de- 
I cidedly the most elevated and poetical. As 
ian essayist in prose, Cowley is natural, easy, 

I and equable ; abounding in thought, but with- 
out any of tlie affectation or straining which 
disfigures liis poetry. Nor is his comedy, “'Fhe 
Cutter of Coleman-street,” w’itliout humour, 
although of a temporary nature. As a writer 
of Latin verse, he is highly thought of by Dr 
Johnson : his pnncipal performance in that 
language consists of six books on plants, whkJi 
supply a remaikable instance of facility in the 
accommodation of verse to an untoward sub- 
ject. His imitations of tLe satires and moral 
epistles of Horace, are also much admit ed by 
Warton. Whatever place Cowley may retain 
in general estimation as a poet, he must always 
stand high as a w'it ; few authors afford so 
many new thoughts, and those so entirely his 
owTi. — Blog, lint. Life fii/ Dr Johiibon. 

COWLEV (Hannah) an ingenious and 
popular dramatic writer, w’as tlie daughter of 
Mr Philip I’arkhouse, of Tiverton in Devon- 
shire, where she was born in 174o, In her 
twenty-fifth year she married Mr (Cowley, a 
captain in the East-lndia Company’s service, 
who died in 1797. While sitting at one of 
the theatres v\itli her husband, she told liim 
that she thought she could wTite quite as good 
a comedy as tlie one that was then performing, 
and on his laughing at her, she next morning 
sketched the first act of the “ Runaw’ay,” 
which met with so much success that she was 
encouraged to proceed, and next produced 
“ The Belle Stratagem,” which established 
her fame completely, and was soon ranked 
among the best stock pieces. “ More Ways 
than One,” and “ 'I'he Fate of Sparta,” then 
followed, and she w’as also the authoress of 
some passable poems ; as, “ The Maid of Ar- 
ragon “ 'Die Scottish ^ illage and the 
“ Siege of Acre.” The merits of IMrs Coiv- 
ley, as a dramatist, consist m the easy, femi- 
nine nature of her plot and character, which 
accomydishes every thing thai it aims at. I his 
amiable and modest autlioress died at liver- 
ton in 1809, and litr works were collected and 
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pablifthed in S vols. 8vo, 1813, with a memoir 
prefixed* — Frefaee as above* GenU Mag, 1809. 
Biog, Dram* 

^ COWPER (William) a dietinguished 
S^itglish modem poet, was born at Berkham- 
lead, Herto, on the 26tli November, 1731. 
His father, the rector of the parish, was the 
Rev John Cowper, DD. son of Spencer Cow- 
per, one of the justices of the Common Pleas, 
a younger brother of the lord chancellor Cow- 
per. He received his early education at a 
school in Market-street, in his native county, 
whence he was removed in due time to tliat 
of Westminster. Here he acquired a compe- 
tent portion of classical knowledge ; but from 
the delicacy of his temperament, and the timid 
shyness of his disposition, he seems to have 
endured a species of martyrdom from the rude- 
ness and tyranny of his more robust compa- 
nions, and to have received the indelible im- 
pressions, that subsequently produced his 
** Tirocinium,” in which poem his dislike to 
the system of public education in England is 
very strongly stated. On leaving Westmin- 
ster, he was articled for three years to an emi- 
nent attorney, during which time he appears 
to have paid very little attention to his pro- 
fession ; nor did he alter on this point, after 
his entry at the Temple, in order to qualify 
himself for the honourable and lucrative place 
of clerk to tlie house of Lords, which post his 
family interest had secured for him. While 
he resided in the Temple, he appears to have 
been rather gay and social in his "intercourse, 
numbering among his companions, Lloyd, 
Churchill, Thornton, and Colman, all of 
whom had been his companions at Westmin- 
ster school ; and the two latter of whom he 
assisted with some papers in the “Connois- 
seur.” His natural disposition however, re- 
mained timid and diffident ; and his spiiits so 
constitutionally infirm, that when the time ar- 
nved for his assuming the post to w’hich he 
had been destined, he was thrown into such 
unaccountable terror at the idea of making his 
appearance before the assembled peerage, that 
he was not only obliged to resign the appoint- 
ment, but was precipitated, by his agitation 
of spirits, into a state of great mental disorder. 
It was unhappily at this period, that he was 
led into a deep consideration of his religious 
state ; and having imbibed the doctrine of 
election and reprobation, in its most appalling 
rigour, he was led to a very dismal state of 
apprehension. We are told, “ that the terror 
of eternal judgment overpowered and actually 
disordered his faculties ; and he remained 
seven months in a continual expectation of 
being instantly plunged into eternal misery.” 
In this shocking condition, confinement became 
necessary, and he was placed in a receptacle 
for lunatics, kept by the amiable and well- 
known Hr Cotton of St Albans. At length, 
his mind recovered a degree of serenity, and 
by tlie advice of his brother, he retired to 
Huntingdon, where he formed an acquaintance 
with the family of the Rev. Mr Unwin, which 
ripened into the strictest intimacy. So attach- 
M was he to this friendly connexion, that on 
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the death of Mr Unwin, he removed, in 1767, 
with his widow, to Olney in Buckinghamshire* 
which was thenceforth the principal place of 
hu residence. Here he contracted a close 
friendship with tlie Rev. John Newton, then 
curate of Olney, and afterwards rector of St 
Mary Woolnoth, whose religious sentiments 
were congenial with his own. Tn an un- 
varying intercourse with Mr Newton and the 
Unwins, he passed several of the successive 
years of his life, diversifying their monotony 
with small poetical compositions ; among 
which are to be reckoned a number of hymns, 
published in tlie collection of Mr Newton. In 
1773 he was again assailed by religious des- 
pondency, and endured a partial alienation of 
mind for some years , during which affliction 
he was highly indebted to the affectionate care 
of Mrs Unwin. In 1778 he again recovered ; 
and in 1780, being recommended to the Rev. 
Mr. Bull of Newport Pagnell, by Mr Newton, 
who left Olney in 1780, he was persuaded by 
him to translate some of the spiritual songs of 
the celebrated INladame Guion. In th«. same, 
and the following year, he was also induced 
to prepare a volume of )>oems foi the press, 
w'liich, owing to the spirit and liberality of Mr 
Johnson, publisher, of St Paul's Church -yard, 
was printed in 1782. I'his volume did not 
attract any great degree of public attention. 
The principal topics are — Error, Truth, Ex- 
postulation, Hope, Charity, Retirement, and 
Conversation ; all of which are treated with 
originality, but at the same time with a portion 
of religious austerity, (the natural result of his 
opinions,) which, without some very striking 
recommendation, was not at that time of a 
nature to acquire popularity. They are in 
rhymed heroics ; the style being rather strong 
than poetical, although never flat or insipid. 
A short time before the publication of this vo- 
lume, Mr Cowper became acquainted with 
lady Austen, widow of sir Robert Austen, who 
subsctpientiy resided for some time at the par- 
sonage-house at Olney. To the sprightly and 
salutary influence of this lady, the world is in- 
debted at once for the exquisitely humorous 
ballad of John Gilpin, and the author's master- 
piece, “'riie Task.” 'I'he latter admirable 
poem chiefly occupied his second volume, 
which was published in 1785, and rapidly se- 
cured universal admiration. ** The Task” 
unites minute accuracy with great elegance 
and picturesque beauty ; and after Thomson, 
Cowper is probably the | oet who has added 
most to the stock of natural imagery. The 
moral reflections in this poem are also exceed- 
ingly impressive ; and its delineation of cha- 
racter abouDils in genuine nature. His reli- 
gious system too, although discoverable, is less 
gloomily exhibited in this, than in his other 
productions. This volume also contained his 
“ Tirocinium,” a piece strongly written, and 
abounding with striking observations, whatever 
may be thought of its dec ision against public 
education. In 1784 Mr Cowper felt himself 
impelled by a sense of gratitude to Mrs Unwin, 
to give up the friendship, with the possibility 
of a still nearer alliance with lady Austen. 
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Thia piece of self-denial is possibly to be re- 
gretted, as the influence of that accomplihhed 
lady had been clearly beneficial ; but the mo- 
tives of Cowper were as praiseworthy as the 
jealousy and self-love of the party for whom 
the sacrifice w'as made, were, under all the 
circumstances, excusable. Notwithstanding 
this inteiTU|)tion to his tranquillity, he began 
about this time his version of Ilomer ; which, 
after many impediments, apjieared in two 4to 
vols. in .1 uly 1791. This w'ork possesses much 
exactness, as to sense, and is certainly a more 
accurate representation of Homer than the 
version of Pope ; but P^nglish blank verse can- 
not sufficiently sustain the less poetical parts 
of Ilomer, and the general effect is bald and 

f >rosaic. Disappointed at the recejition of this 
aborious work, he meditated a revision of it, 
as also the superintendence of an edition of 
Milton, and a new didactic poem, to be enti- 
tled *• 'i’he Four Ages but althougli he oc- 
casionally wrote a few verses, and revised his 
Odyssy, amidst his glimmerings of reason, 
those ai d all other undertakings finally gave 
way to a relapse of Ins malady. His disorder 
extended, with little intermission, to the close 
of life ; inhich, melancholy to relate, ended in 
a state of absolute desj>air. In 1794 a pen- 
sion of SOO/. per ann. was granted him by the 
crown, by the good office of earl Spencer, 
which hajipily prevented any pecuniary incon- 
venience to liimseJf and friends. In the be- 
ginning of 1800, this gifted, but afflicted man 
of genius, exhibited symptoms of diopsy, which 
earned him off on tlie Sloih April followung, at 
Dereham in Norfolk, to which place he had 
been finally removed, by hi» relations. He 
was buried the w'eek following, in the church 
of that jilace, wdierc a monument to his me- 
mory has been erected by his relation, lady 
TIesketh. Since his death, Cow'per has, by 
tlie care and industry of his friend and biogra- 
pher, Hayley, become known to the admiring 
world, as one of the most fac*ile and elegant 
letter- writters on record. 'J'lie phenomenon 
of a talent, exhibiiing so fine a combination of 
wit, humour, and fascinating ease, in union 
with a tendency so sombie as that which 
proved the bane of Cowper ’s existence, wull 
never possibly be adequately solved. 'I'lic 
complexion w liic b his malady assumed, it has 
been argued, is no proof that it w’as caused 
by the doctrine wliitb caught so baleful a hold 
of his mind. I’his is most certiuii : but it is 
equally undeniable, that it is the most fatal 
prepossession a disordered mind can receive ; 
and that it is very doubtful if the life led by 
Cow'per at Olney, and the exclusive connexions 
wliicli be fonned there, were not unfoitunate 
circumstances, considering tlie turn which his 
religious prepossessions had taken. Be all 
tliis as it may, lie will always remain an exam- 
ple of conspicuous genius, united with the 
most apimlliug of all afflictive visitations ; and 
of the existence of the purest reason, and finest 
moral and social feelings, in the midst of re- 
ligious convictions of their utter worthlessness. 
Another extraordinary fact is connected wdth 
die life of Cowper ; he did not write with a 
Bioo* Dk!t. — N o. XXXVI. 
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formal view to publication, much before be bad 
reached the age of fifty ; and attained to bis 
sixty-ninth year, notwithstanding his delicate 

health and extraordinary mental sufferings. 

Life hif Hayley. 

COWPIiii (WiLi.iAM, earl) an English 
lawyer, tlie son of sir W. Cow'per, a Hertford- 
shire baronet. After being called to the bar, 
he advanced rapidly in his profession, and w'as 
chosen recorder of Colchester. In 1695 he 
obtained a seat in parliament for the borough 
of Hertford ; and on the accession of queen 
Anne, he W'as made queen’s council, and in 
1705, keeper of the great seal. In the folJow^- 
ing year he was appointed lord high chancel- 
lor, and was raised to the peerage by the title 
of viscount Fordw’icli. Lord Cowper was a 
distinguished supporter of the whig adminis- 
tration, w'hich retired on the triumph of the 
party which brought about the treaty of 
Utrecht. He held the office till 1710 ; when 
he resigned, in opposition to the wishes of 
her majesty, on w’hose death be again 
accepted tlie seals. In 1717 he was raised to 
the earldom, and in 1718 he finally retire,? 
from office. The latter part of his "life war 
distinguislied by some strenuous exertions 
favour of religious liberty ; in jiarticular o» 
effected the overthrow of a bill, by which per- 
sons w’ere to be subjected to penalties for de- 
nying the 'iniiity. He was however accused 
of being favourable to the pretender, butclearlv 
without foundation, although he opposed the 
proceedings against Atterbury, and protested 
against a bill for taxing papists. He died at 
his seat at Hertingfordbury in 172.3. — Biog.Brit, 

COWPKK (William) an English ana- 
tomist of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of Alresford in Hampshire, and prac- 
tised as a surgeon in London, w’ith considera- 
ble reputation. In 1694 he published a work 
entitled “ Myotomia Reformata but be is 
principally noted for a dispute with the Dutch 
anatomist, Godfiey Bidloo. Cowper is said 
to have jirociiied three hundred copies of ana- 
tomical plates belonging to a w’ork of Bidloo, 
and in 1698 published them as his own, with 
an English text quite different from the origi- 
nal T.atin ; and a few' additional figures. To 
this publication the name of Cowper was 
prefixed, without any mention of Bidloo, 
excej)t in the w'ay of animadversion. ITie 
latter immediately published a very ill-natured 
pamphlet, entitled “ CJul. Cowperus citatna 
coram Tribunali,” appealing to the Royal So- 
ciety, w’hether Cowper ought not to be punish- 
ed as a plagiaiy of the worst kind, and accus- 
ing him of being a deceitful and ignorant 
fellow', Cow'])cr answ’crcd him in his own 
st^le, in a pamphlet, in wdncli he assei ted that 
Bidloo had procured the figures for Iiis plates 
from the widow' of Sw’ammerdam. the natu- 
ralist, and that lie did not understand them. 
It does not however appear, that these charges 
w'ere supported by any probable evidence. 
Cow’per died in 1709. — Knr^clop. Bnt, Thomr 
son's Hist, of the U. S. 

COX (Richard) an eminent English pn 
late of the sixteenth century, was bom at 
2 (> 

(.y 
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Whaddon in Bucks, in the year 1499. He COX (sir Richard) an Irish statesman and 
received his education at Eton, whence he historian, who was a native of Bandon, in the 
was removed to King's college, Cambridge, of county of Cork. He was educated as an at* 
which he was chosen fellow. The character tomey, and then studied at Gray's Inn, and 
which he obtained for learning, induced cardi- was called to the bar. In 1680 he was made 
nal Wolsey to fix upon him for one of the mem- recorder of Kinsale, and he practised with re- 
bers of the new foundaUon which he soon after putation as a counsellor. Being a protestant, 
established at Oxford. Plere he obtained the and having displayed his zeal against tlie ca- 
same high reputation for learning as at Cam- tholics, he thought proper to withdraw to Eng- 
bridge ; but having imbibed some of tlie new land in 16S7» On the triumph of his party 
opinions of the day, he incurred the displea- he was made a justice of the Common Pleas, 
sure of the university, and after being deprived and also military governor of Cork. After 
of his preferments, he was imprisoned for he- some fluctuations of oflicial employment, he 
resy. How he obtained his liberty is not was made lord chancellor in 1703, and he fill- 
known, but he was some time after chosen ed that important situation with respectability, 
master of Eton school, and received several In 1706 he was created a baronet, and in the 
prebendaries through the influence of Cran- following year he was dismissed from the chan- 
mer, at whose recommendation he was at cellorship. He was afterwards again in office, 
length chosen tutor to prince Edward. On as lord chief justice of the Queen’s Bench ; 
the accession of the latter, he became a privy but he was removed at the accession of George I, 
counsellor, almoner to the king, chancellor of and spent tlie remainder of his long life in 
the university of Oxford, and dean of West- retirement, dying in 1733, in the eighty-fourth 
minster. He was also appointed one of the year of his age. He was tlie author of -everal 
commissioners to visit Oxford, where he is publications, but the only one of importance is 
said to have shown a fanatical zeal in the his ** Hibeniia Anghcana ; or the History of 
destruction of certain books, which, with tlie Ireland from the Conquest thereof by the Kng- 
superstition of the age, he deemed favourable lish to the present Time,” in 2 parts, 1689, 1700. 
to magic, because they contained diagrams or A recent traveller in Ireland has preserved a 
mathematical figures. On the accession of keen, or death-song, composed for the funeral 
Mary, he was stripped of all liis preferments, of this gentleman, which, whether or not it 
and once more thrown into prison ; hut being may be strictly characteristic of the individual, 
soon after released, he prudently quitted the it displays traits of national manners suffi- 
kingdom, and settled first at Strasburgh, and ciently curious to excuse its insertion : — My 
afterwards at Frankfort, where he manifested love and darling, though 1 never was in your 
as much intolerance towards his fellow exiles, kitchen, yet 1 have heard an exact account of it. 
who dififered in the slightest degree from the The browm roast meat continually coming from 
church of England, as the popish party at the fire ; the black boilers continually boiling ; 
home had displayed towards him. On the the cock of the beer barrel for ever running ; 
accession of Elizabeth he was recalled, and and even if a score of men came in, no person 
appointed one of the divines commissioned to would enquire their business ; but they would 
revise Uie liturgy. In 1559 he was appointed give them a place at your table, and let them 
bishop of Ely, and joined the prelates elect of eat what they plcas(*d, nor w'ould they bring 
Canterbury, London, Chichester, and Here- them in a bill in the morning.” — My love 
ford, in petitioning the queen against an act and friend, 1 dreamed, through my morning 
for exchanging and alienating the lands and slumbers, that your castle fell into decay, and 
revenues of bishops. He also maintained tlie that no person remained in it. The birds sung 
lawfulness of the marriage of the clergy, to sweetly no longer, nor were there leaves upon 
which Elizabeth objected, and endeavoured, the bushes : all was silence and decay ’ The 
butinvain, to obtain the establishment of the ec- dream told me that our beloved man was 
clesiastical body of law's which had been draw'n lost to us — that the noble horseman was gone ! 
up by archbishop Cranmer. He was liberal the renow'ned squire Cox !” — “ My love and 
to the friends of the church as established, darling, you were nearly related to the lord of 
but exhibited the spirit of persecution very Clare, and to O'Donovan of Baw'nlehan ; to 
strongly towards nonconformists of all descrip- Cox w'lth the blue eyes, and to Townsend of 
tions. During tlie latter years of his life he White-court. This is the appointed day for 
was much harassed by the endeavours of tlie your funeral, and yet 1 see none of them corn- 
rapacious courtiers to obtain grants of the ing to place even a green sod over you.” This 
lands of his see, which he w'ould not consent threnody, which was taken dowm from the re- 
to alienate; but petitioned to resign, which citation of a Hibernian matron, whose me- 
was granted. No other prelate however would mory w'as stored with her country’s funeral 
succeed on the implied terms, so that he died poetry, may reasonably be supposed to ow'o 
bishop of Ely at last. He was author of seve- nothmg to the translator. — T, C. CruKer*s Re- 
ral controversial pieces, and contributed the searches in the South of' Irelandf 1824. Aikiu*s 
four gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the G. Biog, 

Epistle to the Romans, to the **&shop8’ Bible.” COXETER (Thomas) a laborious collec- 
He is also said to have had a share m the tor of materials relating to literary history and 
compilation of lilly’s grammar. He died in antiquities. He was bom at Lechladein Ulou- 
1581, in the eighty-second year of bis age. — cefitershire in 1689, and became a commoner 
Bieg, Brit, and student of civil law at Trinity college. Ox- 
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ford. He afterwards went to London to qualify | 
himself for professional practice, but some 
disappointments wliick he incurred, divert- 1 
ed him from his purpose ; and he devoted his 
time to the collecuon of books and manu- 
scripts, by means of which he afforded assist- 
ance to several authors and editors in their 
Iitemry undertakings. Ames’s History of 
Printing ; 'J'heobald's edition of Shakspeare ; 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets ; and Dodsley’s 
Collection of Old Plays, are among the works 
principally indebted to the mdustry of Coxe- 
ter. He died in 1747, aged about fifty-eight. 
His only publication appears to have been a 
new edition of Bayly’s Life of Bishop Fisher ; 
hut Ills name was prefixed, as the editor, to the 
plays of Massinger, 17.)9, 4 vols. 8vo, and to 
another posthumous publication, entitled ** Cri- 
tical Beflexions on the Old Knglish Drama- 
tic Writers,” 1761, 8vo. Coxeter had formed 
the design of publishing a series of old Knglish 
dianias, winch Dodsley perfected ; and he 
acted as secretary to a society for encouraging 
the study of Knglisli history, under the patron- 
age of which, Carte’s voluminous lustory was 
produced. — Cent. Mag. 

COY'PKL (Noll) an eminent French pain- 
ter of the seventeenth century. He studied 
under an artist at Orleans, and afterwards go- 
ing to Paris, he so much distinguished himself 
that he was admitted into tlie Academy of 
Painting, and employed at the Louvre. In 
1672 the king gave him apartments in that 
palace, and apiiointed him director of the 
French Academy at Rome. After staying 
three years at Rome, lie returned to France 
in 1676 ; and he was subsequently employed, 
among other works, in making designs for the 
Gobelin tapestries, and was chosen rector of 
academy. He died in 1707, aged seven- 
ty-nine. — Anthony Coy pel, eldest son of 
Noel, obtained distinction in the same profes- 
sion, and succeeded his father as rector of the 
academy in 1707 ; and in 1715 he was ap- 
pointed first painter to the king. He died in 
1722, leaving, besides the productions of liis 
pencil, a poetical epistle on painting, in which 
the principles of the art are displayed with 
accuracy, taste, and elegance of style. — Noel 
Nicholas Coypkl, younger son of Noel, was 
also a painter, who, after the deutli of Ins bro- 
ther, attained some eminence. His designs 
are said to be elegant and correct ; and etc h- 
iiigs of some of them have been made by him- 
self and other artists. He died in 17o.>. — 
Charles Anthony Coypll, another painter, 
was the son of Anthony, whom he succeeded 
as principal painter to tlie King. He esta- 
blished a preparatory school of painting, for 
students destined for the academy at Rome ; 
and instituted an exhibition of pictures at the 
Luxembourg gallery. He was likewise a dra- 
matic writer. His death took place in 17.52, 
at the age of fifty-eight. — D' A r^^enville Vies 
des Ppinttes, 

COZJKNS (Alexander) an ingenious, but 
fanciful artist, who was a native of Russia, 
and settled in London as a landscape painter 
and drawing-master. He is said to have had 
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a very extraordinary method of designing hif 
subjects, by arranging a number of chance- 
formed blots and fiourishes to produce the 
figures he intended. The application of this 
mode of execution to the production of land- 
scapes, was the subject of a tract, which he 
published, lie was also the autlior of a theo- 
ritical work, entitled “The Principles of 
Beauty relative to the Human Face,” 1778, 
folio, with plates by Bartolozzi ; and other pub- 
lications. He died in 1786. — John Cozens, 
his son, also a landscape painter of some emi- 
nence, became deranged, and died in 1799.— 
Chalmers's Biog, Diet. 

CRAIG (John) a learned mathematician, 
who was a native of Scotland, and was settled 
at Cambridge, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Nothing more is known of 
his personal history. As a mathematical wri- 
ter, lie distinguished himself by a number of 
jiapers on Fluxions, and other subjects, m the 
Philosophical Transactions ; and by a contro- 
versy with .fohn Bemouilli, on the quadrature 
of curved lines and curvilinear figures. But 
his principal claims to notice depend on his 
“ Tbeologiae Christianas Principia Mathema- 
tica,” London, 1699, 4to. The object of this 
work is to show, fiom mathematical calcula- 
tions — 1. That the certainty of the history of Je- 
sus Christ would have ceased entirely at the end 
of tlie eighth century, if it had been supported 
only by the oral testimony of one person. 2. That 
the probability of this history composed by 
four wnters, and propagated by a great many 
copies of their works, was as strong in 1699 
as it would have been in the time of Christ, 
to a person who had heard it related by the 
twenty-eight disciples. 3. That the probalfi- 
hty of this history at the end of 3150 years 
from the birth of Christ, will entirely cease, 
and that this consequently will be the ]jeriod 
when the Son of God will come to judge the 
world ; because tlien, as is inferred fiom Luke, 
chap. viii. ver. 8, there will be no more faith 
on tlie earth. From this statement it viill ap- 
pear that Craig, wdiatever be thought of his 
I reasoning, was still a believer. His tract was 
re}mbhbbed at J.eipsic, 1755, 4to, by J. D. 
Titius of Wittemberg, with a lefutation of 
his arguments ; which were also combated by 
tlie abbe Houteville. — Aiknis G. Biog. 

CRAIG or KRAAGIUS (Nicholas) a 
i Danish historian of the sixteenth century. He 
was a native of Ripen, and became rector of 
the public school at Copenhagen, and after- 
wartls professor of Greek in the university. 
He was also historiographer royal, and wrote 
“ Annals of Denmark,” folio, and left somi- 
historical collections in manuscript. A trea* 
tise “ De Kcpublica Lacedemoniorum,” Sro, 
and otlicr works, were also published by 
Craig ; who died in 1602, aged fifty-two.— 
Morrri, Sibbcrn Bibl Hist. Dano-Noiv, 

CRAMKR (Gabrifl) a native of Geneva, 
where he became professor of mathematics, 
and obtained considerable celebrity. He pub- 
lished a work entitled Introduction a la Th^- 
orie des Lignes Courbes,” 1750, 4tOi and bs 
edited the works of Wolfif, and tbs BsmosiL 
2 O S 
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Us. Mis correspondence witli eminent mathe- 
maticians in various parts of Europe was very 
extensive ; and he was a member of several 
scientific societies. In 1750 he was made pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the univeisity ; 
and he died in 1752. at the age of forty-eight, 
after having occupied, with reputdtion, some 
political offices in the republic. — Nouv, Diet, 
Hist. Biog, Ihiiv. 

CRAMEll (John Andrew) a German 
metallurgist of gieat eminence. He was bora 
at Quedlmburg in 1710, and dicil near Dres- 
den in December 1777. He appears to have 
been the first who treated of the art of assay- 
ing systematically, in his work entitled “ Ele- j 
menta Artis Doeimasticai,” 17i39, 2 vols. 8vo, ! 
which was republished m an improved form in | 
1744, and has been translated into Gennan, i 
French, and English. He likewise wrote a 
treatise on the management of forests, and ; 
another on metallurgy, which was left incom- 
plete, in consequence of his death. Oamer 
was an exellent practical chemist, and made , 
artificial gems of great beaut}’. He was well 
acquainted with natural ])bilosophy, natural 
history, mathematics, astionomy, and political 
economy. His character was marked with 
some singularities. He was not only extremely 
careless as to his diess and peisunal ap})ear- 
ance, but was equally negligent as to fooil and 
rest, sometimes taking Ins piincipal meal at 
midnight, and throwing himself on Ins bed to 
sleep, just when it suited his me lination and 
convenience. His house was fixed to the 
town-wall, through which there was an en- 
trance to it ; and Ins owm apartment %%as u 
dusty, dirty room, in winch books, models, 
coals, crucibles, and other chemical utensils 
were strewed about in “ most admired disor- 
der.** To finish his character — he was rough 
and abrupt in his behaviour, ti eating with lit- 
tle regard to ceremony, persons of all ranks. — j 
Aiknis G. Bwg. | 

CRAMEll (John Andrew) one of the | 
most eminent literati of modern Germany. He ' 
was born at .Tostadt near Annaberg iii 172.3,: 


silions are not so spirited as those of K)op« 
stock and Ramler, he far surpasses those wri- 
ters in the ease and elegance of his versifica- 
tion. His principal prose woiks are — “The 
Homilies and Opuscuia of John Chrysostom, 
translated and accompanied with Dissertations 
j and Notes," Leipsic, 1748-.51, 10 vols. 8vo j 
“ Bossuet’s Introduction to Universal History, 

[ translated from the French, and continued with 
Historico-critical Dissertations,*’ 1748-86, 8 
vols. 8vo ; and tw'o collections of Sermons, 
lie also assisted Klopstock in a periodical 
work, euutled “ The Northern Spectator." — 
Charactere Teutscher dichter und Prosuhteut 
Betting 1781. Allans G. Biog, 

CRANMER (Thomas) the patriarcli of the 
F.nghsh Reformation in the reign of Henry 
Vlil. He IS said to have been descende<l 
from a Norman family, and was the son of 
Thomas Craiimer, of Aslacton in Not- 
tinghanisbiie, where be w’as born in H89. 
lie entered as a student of Jesus college, Cam- 
biidge, in 1503, and look the degree of MA, 
and obtained a fellowship, which he lost by 
contracting a inarrriage with the relation of an 
innkeeper. His W'lfc however soon died in 
childbed, and be regained Ids ap]ioititinent, 

. and in 1523 he proceeded to his degree of DU, 

J and was chosen reader of theological lectures 
in Ids college, and examiner of candidates for 
degrees in diviiiiu . Having retired from Cam- 
bridge, oil account of the plague, to the bouse 
of a fiiend at Waltham Abbey, he there met 
I w'lth Dr lidward Fox, the king’s almoner, and 
I Dr Gardiner, afteiwards bisiiopof \\ incliester, 
to W’hom he W’as previously knowm. In the 
course of conversation on the then m^'ditated 
divorcie of Henry \ HI from his first wife (’a- 
thaiine of Arragon, Cranmer remarked, that 
^ tlic question of its jiropiiety might be belter 
j decided by consulting ieanied divines and 
me nbers of universities than by an a]ipeal to 
I the pope, ’File opinion thus clelivercMl having 
been lepoited to the king by Dr Fox, bis ma- 
jesty was highly delighted with it, exclaiming, 
at the piosjiect it afiorded Iiim of being able 


and after receiving some education under Ins! to remove the obstacles to the gratification of 

father, who w’as a clergyman, he w’as sent m hispa&sions • “ By , the man has got the 

1742 to the univeisity ol Leipsic. He adopt- sow’ bs the right ear." (’raniner was .scut for 
ed the ecclesiastical jirofession, and after Iiav- to couit, made a king’s chaplain, and com- 
ing occupied difierent situations in his own inanded to write a treatise on the &nb)ect of 
country, he w’as, through the fnendslnp of the divorce, 1 laving exc-cuted this task to the 
Klopstock, and the patronage of count Bern- satisfaction of his master, he w’as rewardc’d 
Btorff, in 1754, made chaplain to the c:ourt at with a living, and the archdeaconry of 'J'auu- 
Copenhagen ; and in 1765 he was appointed ton. In 1530 he was sent abroad wuth others 
professor of theology iii the university of that to carry liis plan into execution, by collecting 
city. The revolution in Denmark, w’hich ac- the opinions of the divines and canonists of 
companied the fall of count Struensee.dejinved Francn, Italy, and Germany, on the validity 
Cramer of his chaplainship, and in 1771 he re- of the king’s marriage. At llome he pre^sent- 
tired toLubeck. In 1774 he again entered into »"d his treatise to the pope, and offered pub- 
the Danish service, becoming professor of the- hcly to defend its doctrine, hut no champion 
ology at Kiel, and preacher in the Castle was permitted to enter the lists with him. The 
church. He died June 12tli, 1788. Cramer temporising jiontiff, Clement \'1I, though he 
ranks high among his countrymen as a divine, could not have relished the arguments of the 
an orator, an historian, and a poet. In his English jioleinic, was however unw'illing to 
translation of the Psalms, he is said to have ollend his master, and (Jranmer was appoiiit- 
displayed the true spirit of Oriental poetry, ed the (lope’s penitentiary throughout Eng- 
His two odes, “ David,** and “ Luther,’* are land, Wales, and Ireland. He left Koine, 
particularly esteemed ; and though hiscompo* and proceeded sole ambassador to Germany, 
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further to prosecute the object of his missicn. 
lie tliere obtaireu for his o)iinions the sanc- 
tion of a great n\imber of (jerman divines and 
civilians, and formed siwh intimate connexions 
with tlie rising paiiy of the protesianis, as pro- 
bably influenced greatly his future conduct. 
That he meditated decid<‘d hostility to the s€*e 
ef Kijiiie may be inferr«*d from his contracting 
mariiage, though ir holy oi dors, with iheiiiete 
of Dr Osiaiuier, a famous protesiant divine. 
Crannier n as employed by the king to con- 
clude a commercial treaty between Kngland 
and the Netherlands ; after wlmh he was or- 
iered lioni®, to take possession of the metro 
politan see of Canteibury, left vacant by the 
death of archbishop Waiham. lie hesitated 
to accept of this dignity, professing to he scru- 
pidoii.-* about applying to the ]K)pe for the bulls 
necessary for his conseti«iUon. ’I his difliiulty 
was obviated by a \ague and secret ]irotebta- 
tion, which can he jusiilied only on the .lc*suili- 
cal pi]iici|>le of the lawfulness of mental resei- 
\aiions or Mitiial falsehootU. '1 he application 
being therefore made in the usual iiianiiei to 
the couit of Home, tlie pall and bulls were 
sent, notwilhslaiiding the strong lea^ons which 
the pope had tosusjiect the [»aitiality of the 
new jirimate for the doc tunes of the German 
refonners. He soon set the ]»a|)al authonty at 
cleliance, by pronouiitiiig setiteiiceof dicoice 
betwc'en Henry and Calliaiine, and confirming 
the king’s mairiage with Anne lloleyn. 'I he 
pope threatened excoinmunic aiion ; but Cran- 
mer and. his master weie piepared foi ojiposi- j 
tifui ; and an act of parliament was immedi- I 
ately passed for ahohsluug the jiope’s supre- 
macy, and dc'claiing the king chief head of 
tlie church of Kngland. 'Khe aic hhishop em- 
jdoyed all his influence in foi warding such mea- 
smes as might give permanence to the He foi- 
mation. 'I he Hible was tianslated into Eng- 
lish, a'ld dispel sed among the people ; the 
monastic institutions were suppressed ; the 
sujieisiitious oh.sercances connc'cted with them 
weie abolished , and jirovision w'as made foi 
tlie iiistructicm of all laiiks m the piimiples of 
the j)rt\ ailing Jiaity. In l.iJci the casuistiy of 
Ciaiinier was a sc cMiid time exeited to giatify 
the base passions of his tyraniiual soveieign. 
Wlieii A line Holey n was destined to lose her 
rt*pdtaii(Mi and her life, that the king might 
take another consort, it was determined also 
to bastardi/e her issue, and the archbishop 
iiu*anly stoGjic^d to pronounce a sentence of di- 
voice, on the plea that the cjueen had con- 
fessed to him her having been contracted to 
lord Percy, befoie her marriage with the king. 
'J'he compliances of the juimate served to in- 
sure him the gratitude of Henry, though lie 
was obliged to make some im|)oitant sacrifices 
to royal prejudice, which w'as strongly in favour 
of the ancient faith, where that did not tend 
to curb the king’s ow'ii passions or preroga- 
tives. In 1.^39 was passed an act of paHia- 
meiit, called the “ Bloody Act,” condemning 
to deatli all who supported the right of aiarri- 
age of jiriesls, and communion of bolli kinds 
to the laity, and who opposed transuhstantia- 
lic/ii, auricular confession, vows of chastity, and 
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the necessity of private masses. Cranmer op- 
posed as long as he dared this enactment ; hut 
finding his efforts vain, he gave way, and .sent 
his own wife back to her fucmls in Geimany. 
*riie king so far synipaihisetl wuh Ids fa\ou- 
riie on this occasion, as to send the duke of 
Norfolk and the eail of Ks^ex to l.amheth, 
that they might comfort him under his disap- 
pointment ! He subsequently succeeded in 
carrying some points in favotii of fartlier He- 
foiinalion ; and in l.SH) he published a work 
for popular use, ddefly of his own composition, 
entitled “ 'I’he neces^ary erudition of a Chris- 
tian Man.” 'I’he same year he exhibited a 
laudable instance of private friendship, in wTit- 
ing to the king in behalf of Cromwell, earl of 
Kssei, HI whose safety as a politiial coadjutor 
he was deeply inteiested, and after w hose exe- 
cution, which he could not pievent, lie letired 
from couit, and aiouled further interfeieru e in 
state athins. He hail how'ever alieady done 
too much ever to be pauloned by tlie secret 
votaiies of popery, by whose machinaiioi.s an 
accusation \.as jnefeired against him, hefoie 
the pi ivy council, of ha\ing opjiosed tlie six 
aitules in the statsite of l.S.‘i9, anil infected 
the whole lealm with novel cloi times. On 
this critical occasion tlie king did not dest'rt 
Ills old servant, whc', when the councillors, 
after treating liim w'Uh indignity, w'ere almut 
to commit him to the 'lower, put a check to 
their proceedings, by an ajijieal to the king 
and the production ot ihe loyal signet, with 
winch he had been furnished foi that purpose. 
On the death of Hemy in i;>4d-7, the aich- 
bisliop was left one of the executors of his will, 
and member of the regency apiioiiued tr 
goi'eni the kingdom dining the minority of 
falward \ I, He unili*d his inleiest with that 
of the eail of Heilfoid, afterwaids duke of So- 
meisel, and proi eeded to model iht church of 
Kngland according to the notions of /.uinglius, 
rather than those of lAJlher. By his instru- 
mentality, the liturgy was ilrawn up and esta- 
Idished by act of pailiameiit, and ai tides of 
religion were conquied, the validity of which 
was enfoiccd by royal auihoiity. For the 
creed winch he had thus imacteil, no less in- 
fallihiliiy was claimed than had by the catho- 
lics been preMously atladied to their doctrines. 
Gilder Crannier’s et desiasticHl government, 
.lofin Bother and George van Pans e.\pihted in 
the flames their supposed heresies , and the 
fate of the former is rendered peculiarly strik- 
ing, by tlie fact that the pinnate, by his spiri- 
tual authority and piessing imponunity, con- 
st! ained the voung king to sign the de.iih war- 
rant for the auto de-le of the unliappy crimi- 
nal, w’hich he would not be prevaiieu on to do 
till he had disbuidened Ins own conscience, by 
telling the archbishop, that if the deed were 
sinful he should answer for it to God. The 
exclusion of the princess Maiy fiom the 
crow’ll, by the will of lier brother, was a mea- 
sure in w hu h Cranmer joined the partizans of 
lady .lane Giey, apparently in opposition to 
his ow’ii judgment. >ih oiJiers who had 
been most active ii. her elevation, he was sent 
to the 'l ower on the accession of Alary. That 
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princoM had personal obligations to Cranmer, 
who is said to have preserved her from the 
anger of her father, which menaced her with 
destruction, for her pertinacious adherence to 
the Catholic faith ; but she could not forget 
or forgive the disgrace of her mother and her- 
self, in effecting which, the archbishop had 
been so important an agent ; he was therefore 
destined to become the inevitable victim of 
popish ascendancy. Had he been sacrificed 
at once, without being insulted with mock cle- 
mency and treated with studied cruelty, his 
persecutors would have escaped the imputa- 
tion of dark revenge and diabolical malice, 
which history has affixed to their memory. 
After a disputation with some catholic divines, 
in which Cranmer and his fellow prisoners, 
Ridley and Latimer, defended their principles 
w’ith decency and spirit ; the former was tried 
before commissioners sent from Rome, on the 
charge of blasphemy, iierjury, incontinence, 
and heresy ; and the proceedings of the court 
were terminated by citing the archbishop to 
appear within eighty days at Rome, to deliver 
in person his vindication to the ])ope. 'I'o 
comply with this mandate was impossible, as 
he was detained in prison ; notwithstanding 
which, when the appointed period was ex- 
pired, he was declared contumacious for not 
making his appearance, and sentenced to be 
degraded and deprived of office, which was 
done accordingly. After this, a treacherous 
lenity was sliown him, and flattering promises 
were made which induced him to sign a re 
cantation of his alleged errors, and become in 
fact a catholic convert. The triumph of his 
enemies was now complete, and nothing ivas 
wanting but the sacrifice of their abused and 
degraded victim. Oxford was the scene of 
his exeution ; but to make the tragedy more 
impressive, he was placed on a scaffold in St 
Mary’s church, the day he was to suffer, there 
to listen to a declaration of his faults and he- 
resies, his extorted penitence, and the neces- 
sity of his expiating by his death, errors which 
heaven alone could pardon, but which were 
of an enormity too portentous to be passed 
over by an earthly tribunal. I'hose who plan- 
ned tliis proceeding, accomplished but half 
their object. Cranmer was either prepared to 
encounter their deceptive cruelty, or was work- 
ed to a pitch of heroism, by resentment and 
religious enthusiasm. Instead of confessing 
the justness of his sentence, and submitting to 
it in silence, or imploring mercy, he calmly 
acknowledged that the fear of death had made 
him belie his conscience, and declared that 
BOthing could afford him consolation, but the 
prospect of extenuating his guilt by encoun- 
tering, as a protestaiit penitent, with firmness 
and resignation, the fiery torments which 
awaited him. He was, as may be imagined, 
immediately hurried to the stake, where he 
behaved with the resolution of a martyr; 
keeping his right hand, witli which he had 
mgned his recantation, extended in the flames, 
that it might be consumed before the rest of 
his body, exclaiming from time to time — “ That 
anworthy hand !*' He was executed March 
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ti, 1555-6. The fate of Cranmer has shed 
a false lustre over his character, and procuiwl 
him the reputation of a protestant martyr; 
while he was in reality the victim of party 
malice and personal revenge. Successively n 
catholic, a Lutheran, a Zuinglian, a defender 
of transubstantiation, and then a persecutor of 
those who believed that doctrine, the sound- 
ness, if not the sincerity of liis faith may 
fairly be questioned. Even the purity of liis 
motives, as a reformer, is rendered somewhat 
doubtful, by the fact of his having obtained, on 
very advantageous terms, numerous grants of 
estates which had belonged to suppressed mo- 
nasteries. His private character liow’ever was 
amiable ; and whatever may have been his 
principles, no doubts can exist as to the su- 
pereminence of his talents. His continued 
favour with the capricious Henry, is a decisive 
proof of his mental superiority. With the 
enci^y which ever distinguishes genius, he 
steadily pursued his grand object, the inde- 
pendence of the English church ; to the esta- 
blishment of wliicli he contributed almost in- 
finitely beyond any other individual. With- 
out the enthusiasm of Luther, he effected for 
his native country what Luther did for Chris- 
tendom ; and in spite of liis w*eaknesses and 
errors, he has gained an imperishable name. — 
Strtfpe*s Meniftrials of Cranmer, Gilpin s Lives 
of the li^ormers, Biog, Brit, Dper*s Hist, 
if the University f Cambridge f vol. ii. 

GRANTOR, a Greek philosopher and poet 
was bom at Solos in Cilicia, RC. 300. After 
haling obtained lionourable notice in his na- 
tive country, he repaired to Athens, where he 
became one of the disciples of Xenocrates, 
and subsequently of his successor Polemo. 
He adhered to the Platonic system, but w’as 
not very lucid in bis explanation of it ; but was 
much esteemed for the excellence of liis moral 
uTitings, a treatise of his upon consolation un- 
der affliction, being highly praised in the Tus- 
cular questions of Cicero. Horace, in the se- 
cond ejiistle of hxs first book, has also testi- 
fied to the moral celebrity of Grantor. Of Ins 
poems nothing is now known, but that he 
sealed them up, and deposited them in the tem- 
ple of Minerva at Solos. He died of a dropsy 
when scarcely on the verge of old age. — Diog, 
Laert, Bayle, Stanley's Hist, Phi, 

CRASIIAW (Riciiakd) an English poet 
of the seventeenth century. He was the son 
of a clergyman of the church of England, and 
w'as educated at Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of MA. in 163U, and became a fel- 
low of Peterliouse college. In 1644 he was, 
with other members of the university, ejected 
for refusing to take the covenant ; on which 
he went to France, and turned Roman Ca- 
tholic. His friend Cowley, the poet, recom- 
mended him to the patronage of queen Henri- 
etta Maria, through which he obtained a ca- 
nonry in the church of I^retto ; and soon af- 
ter his induction, he died of a fever, in 1650. 
He published a volume of devotional poetry in 
1634, which was suppressed ; and a collection 
of liis poems was published by a friend in 
1646. Among them is a translation from the 
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Italian of Marino, of the first book of the 
“ SoBpetto d’Herode/’ some passages of which 
appear to have been imitated by Milton ; who 
is not the only writer who has condescended 
to borrow from this neglected bard. A selec* 
tion from the works of Crashaw, with some 
account of the author, was published in 1785, 
by Peregrine Philips. — Biog. Briu Aikin's 
Geru Biog, 

CRA'l'ES, a cynic philosopher, and after 
its founder, the most celebrated of tlie sect. 
He was bom at Thebes in Bceotia, and lived 
about BC. 300. From liis native city he re- 
paired to Athens, where he became a disciple 
and imitator of Diogenes. His temper was 
however less gloomy and morose than that of 
his master, and he acquired considerable influ- 
ence among the Athenians. The respect in 
which he was held, inspired a young and rich 
lady, of a good family, called Hipparchia, with 
an unconquerable passion for him ; a marriage 
followed, in spite of the most disinterested re- 
monstrances on his part, and she acquiesced 
with enthusiasm in all the self-denial of the 
sect. The sayings of this philosopher are nu- 
merous, but not very pointed, being chiefly in 
praise of forbearance, and in opposition to su- 
perfluities. Some of his letters are to be found 
in the Epistolae Cynica;, printed at the Sor- 
bonne, a book without date, and very scarce. 
— LaerU Enfield^ Ilisl, Philos, Suidas. 

CRATES, an academic philosopher, an 
Athenian or Thracian by birth, who flourished 
about 270 BC. He was the disciple and friend 
of Polemo, whom he succeeded in the chair 
of the academy. He had many celebrated dis- 
ciples, including Arcesilaus, the founder of the 
second academy, Bion, Theodoras, &c. He 
left behind seveial philosophical pieces, which 
were much admired by the votaries of the 
foundation of the old academy ; as also some 
Comedies and a few orations delivered by him 
on embassies or public occasions. — Diog.Laert. 
Enfield's Hist, of Philo, 

CRATINUS, a comic poet of Athens, who 
lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
He is said to have written twenty-one come- 
dies, nine of which obtained prizes. Quinti- 
lian reckons him among the principal Greek 
comic writers, and praises his style. The re- 
mains of his works consist only of a few de- 
tached verses. Like Aristophanes he w'as a 
personal satirist, and besides other public cha- 
racters, he is said to have attacked Pericles. 
This dramatist has the reputation of having 
been a zealous votary of Bacchus ; and Horace 
introduces him declaring tliat no poetry of 
permanent celebrity can be produced by a wa- 
ter-drinker. Cratinus apparently did not rn- 
jure his own constitution by his vinous pota- 
tions, as he lived to the age of ninety-five, and 
died 431 BC. — Vossiusde Poet, Grac, Baillet, 
Biog, Univ, 

CRATIPPUS, a peripatetic philosopher of 
the i^e of Cicero, pronounced by that great 
man to be the most able he had ever heard. 
He was born at Mitylene, where he for some 
time taught philosophy with considerable re- 
putarion ; he then removed to Athens, where 
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Cicero sent his son to study under him, aad 
showed the sense which he entertained of his 
merits, by prevailing on Caw to present him 
with the freedom of Rome. Pompey and 
Brutus were also among the number of his ad- 
mirers ; and when the former retired to Mity- 
lene, after his defeat at Pharsalia, Cratippus 
was one of the inhabitants deputed to wait 
upon him, in the way of condolence ; and he 
executed his critical task with great discretion 
and delicacy. Brutus also attended his lec- 
tures while making preparations against Mark 
Antony. He was the author of some trea- 
tises concerning divination, which are men- 
tioned by Cicero. They appear to have been 
rather fanciful and hypothetical than philoso- 
phical or argumentative. — A'ouv. Viet, Hist, 
CRAWFORD (Adair) an emment na- 
tural philosopher and medical writer, who was 
physician to St Thomas's hospital, professor of 
chemistry at Woolwich, and fellow of the 
Royal Society, and other scientific associations. 
He was th^ author of an ingenious work, en- 
titled ** Experiments and Observations on 
Animal Heat,** of which a second and enlarged 
edition was published in 1784, one vol. 8vo. 
An Examination of his Theoiy was published 
by Mr W. Morgan ; and his work, which at- 
tracted great attention, was translated into 
German by L. F. F. Crell, and into Italian by 
Vasalli; with Morgan’s Answer and Notes. 
Dr Crawford also made some expenment^ on 
the matter of cancer, and he was the first who 
recommended muriate of barytes as a remedy 
forsciofula. He was born in 1749, and died 
at Lymington in Hampshire, July 29, 1795. 
His fatal disease was consumption ; and it is a 
remarkable proof of the deceptive influence of 
tliat malady on the mental powers, that all Dr 
Crawford's professional knowledge could not 
prevent him from cherishing expectations of 
recovery almost to his last moments. The day 
before he died he told his servant that he 
should set oif the next morning for lAindon, 
and desired that a list might be made out of 
such metropolitan friends as had called on 
him, that he might return their visits. A post- 
humous tract of this writer, entitled ** An Ex- 
perimental Enquiry into the Eflect of Tonics 
and other medicinal Substances on the Cohe- 
sion of the Animal Fibre,” 8vo. appeared in 
1816. — Biog, Univ, Editor, 

CRAWFORD (Anne) an English actress 
of great eminence. She was the daughter of 
an apothecary at Bath, and having married 
Mr Dancer, a tlieatrical performer, she made 
her first appearance on the stage at Ports - 
, mouth, and afterwards played at York. In 
1 1758 she went to Dublin, where her husband 
I died, and she not long after became the wife 
' of Barry, then managerof a theatre in tliat city. 
With him she returned to England, and per- 
: formed at the Haymarket, Drury-lane, and 
Covent-garden theatres with great applause. 
She possessed great personal beauty ; and her 
I talents ill the delmeation of love, jealousy, sor- 
row, and the tender passions in general, were 
of the highest order. Her third husband, Mr 
Crawford, was a Dublin manager ; and on the. 
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ftppeannc* of Mra. Siddons at a rival theatre, 
Miu Crawford, in patlietic characters, success- 
fully contested with her the palm of excellence, 
though confessedly inferior in the sublimer per- 
sonifications of the tragic muse. After having 
retired from the stage, she again performed at 
Covent-garden in 1797 ; but age had then 
manifestly impaired hc.r histrionic powers. She 
ilicd in 1801, aged sixty-seven. — Theqnan 
Dictionary, 

CRAWFURD or CRAUFUllD (David) 
a Scottish historian, was born at Drumsoy, 
near Glasgow, in 1665. He was appointed 
historiographer roval of Scotland by queen 
Anne ; and in 1706 published “ Memoirs of 
Scotland during the times of the Four Re- 
gents.** This work has gone through two edi- 
tions, and was held in considerable estimation 
until Mr Laing published, from the original 
manuscript, ** The Historic and Life of King 
James Sext.’* I’o this manuscript Crawford 
formally referred for certain passages in his 
Memoirs, although it contained nothing that 
could in the least countenance them. His object 
was to brighten the characters of queen Mary 
and Both well ; and to effect that purpose, he i 
carefully suppressed all the circumstances in { 
the quoted manuscript, which told against themj | 
while every vague assertion in Camden, Spot- 
tiswoode, Melville, and others was quoted in | 
the margin, as confirming the evidence, thus > 
misrepresented, of some unknown con tempo- I 
rary. Not only so, he intermixed positive fic- I 
tions of his own . and taking adrantage of the | 
irregularity of the old writer, transposed and ' 
altered facts to answer his purpose. Having 
thus, on the narrow basis of the manuscript, 
produced spurious memoirs of his own, be 
declares solemnly in his preface, that'* he 
has not wrested any of the words, to add to 
one man’s credit, or to impair the honesty of 
another,” &c. 6cc. ; and that " he has kept 
as close as possible to the meaning of his 
author.’* Previously to this discovery, his 
memoirs had been quoted by Hume and llo< 
bertsou, and they were often brought forwanl 
by warm disputants in support of absolute fic- 
tions. Mr. Laing calls Crawfurd’s work '* the 
most early if not the most impudent literary | 
forgery ever attempted in Scotland.** He is ' 
said to have been the author of two plays, en- ' 
titled ** Courtship a la Mode/* and ** Love at | 
First Sight.** He died in L7^^6, A “ Scot- , 
tish Peerage,*’ and the “History of the Stuart i 
Family,” have been errroneofisly attributed to ! 
this writer, but belong to a George Craw | 
FURD, also author of “ History of Renfrew *’ 
— Laing* s P ref 'ice to History of James Sext^ 
and Hist, of Scot. Brit Crit. vol. xzviii. 

CREBILLON (Prosper Jolyot df.) a 
celebrated French tragic poet. He was born 
in 1674 at Dijon, where his father was chief 
register of the Chamber of Accounts. He re- 
ceived his education among the Jesuits, and 
was afterwards placed with a solicitor to qualify 
him for the profession of the law ; but the 
drama had more charms for him than the sta- 
tute-book, and be resolved to devote his ta- 
lents to the service of the tragic muse. He was 
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' unsuccessful in bis first attempt, but his tra- 
gedy of ** Idomeneus,** produced in 170.5. 
was well received ; and ** Atreus,** his next 
piece,notwithstandiDgit8 shocking catastrophe, 
was highly appreciated by the public, and the 
reputation of the author became firmly esta- 
I blished. In 1708 he produced his ** Klectra ;** 
land in 1711 was acted his ** Rhadamistus,” 
the finest effort of his genius, which was exhi- 
I bited thirty times in the course of the season 
in which it appeared. His tragedies ** Semi- 
’ rarais,” “ Pyrrhus,** and ** Xerxes,” appeared 
I after a considerable interval, and rather diini- 
I nished than added to the fame of the author. 

' Disgusted perhaps at his own failure, and dis- 
appointed in an attempt to obtain the notice of 
the court, Crebillon secluded himself from so- 
ciety, and for many years was almost forgotten 
by the world. At length in 1731 be was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy, and was fa- 
voured with the partial attention and patron- 
age of the great. One of his latest produc- 
UODS was the tragedy of ** Catiline,” which 
appeared in 1749 ; but it procured .lo new 
laurels for the poet ; and “ The Tri- 
umvirate,** written when the author was 
upwards of eighty, ingloriously terminated his 
theatrical achievements. He died in 1762. 
Crebillon has been termed the ^Eschylus of 
the French stage ; his scenes being distin- 
guished for strength and vigour of cliaracter 
rather than for the graces of style, and Ins dra- 
matic skill being most evident in pourtraying 
the passions of rage and terror. A report was 
circulated during the life of Crebillon, that 
the credit of his best works was due to a 
I friend, who was a Carthusian friar, and who 
died about the time the dramatist had attained 
the zenith of his fame ; but there seems to be 
no just reason to doubt his title to the repu- 
tation he enjoyed, lie was quite an enthusiast, 
when engaged iu study. Some person entering 
In’* room during the mental concoction of a 
tiagic plot, he cried out. “Do not disturb 
me — 1 am just a going to hang a knavish mi- 
nister, and turn out a stupid one.” Like a 
celebrated modern poet, lie is said to have 
usually t'ornposed his tragedies while walking, 
at which times he was uncommonly agitated. 
His favourite retreat on such oc casions was the 
Jardin da Hoi at Paris, llis friend Duvemet, 
the naturalist, bad given him a key by which 
he might admit himself into the garden at plea- 
sure. One day he went there as usual, and 
supposing himself to be alone, threw off bia 
; coat, and walked precipitately about the wind- 
I ing alleys, declaiming at the same time like a 
I maniac. One of the gardeners observed him, 

I not without feeling considerable alarm ; and 
he went and told Duvernet that some inmate 
of a mad- house had made his escape, and was 
ranging the walks of the garden under the in- 
fluence of a strong paroxysm. The naturalist 
hastened to the place, and found it was his 
fnend Crebillon, filled with poetical, and not 
maniacal furor ; and writhing like the Sybil, or 
the Pythiau priestess, about to pour forth her 
oracles. He withdrew without disturbing the 
poet, having undeceived the gardener, ano 
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laughing heartily at his mistake. — Aikin't Gen. 
Biog. Month. Mag. Biog, Univ. 

CREBILLON (Elias Prosper Jolyot 
be) son of the foregoing, was born at Paris in 
1707. He was, like his fatlier, a man of let- 
ters, hut possessed inferior talents. He ac- 
quired considerable fame as a novel writer ; 
having in his various productions delineated 
w ith a lively pencil the manners of his time. 
U’he best known of his works is — “ Les Egare- 
mens du Cceur et de I’Esprit,” to which Sterne 
alludes in his Sentimental Journey. His 
pieces are rather numerous, and some of them 
very licentious. He died at Paris in 1777. 
— Aikin*sG. Biog. 

CREECH (Thomas) a scholar of some emi- 
nence for his classical translations, was bom 
in lCi9, at Blandford in Dorsetshire. He 
received his early education at the free-school 
of Sherborne, whence he was removed to 
Wadham college, Oxford. After taking the 
degree of MA. in 168.‘k he was elected fellow 
of All Souls, having the preceding year es- 
tablished his reputation as a scholar, by print- 
ing his translation of Lucretius. He also 
translated several other of the ancient poets, 
altogether, or in part, comprising selections 
from Homer and Virgil, nearly the whole of 
Horace, the thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, the 
Idylls of Theocritus, and several of Plutarch’s 
Lives. He likewise published an edition of 
Lucretius in the original, with interpreta- 
tions and annotations. He was made BD. in 
1696, and m 1699 was presented to the Irnng 
of Wei wood in Herts, of which he never took 
possession, putting an end to his life at Ox- 
ford, iu 1700. \'arious causes are assigned 
for this rash act, such as diappoinlment in 
regard to some pecuniary assistance, and the 
opposition of the family of a lady with whom 
he wished to be united. Some wTiters have 
attributed the catastrophe to a design on the 
part of Creech, who was a very eccentric per- 
son, to imitate Lucretius, with whose name 
Ins own was so intimately connected : but it is 
obvious tliat all this is purely conjectural. 
'J'his writer owes his fame almost exclusively 
to his translation of l.ucretius, the poe- 
tical merit of which is very small, although in 
the versification of the argumentative and me- 
chanical parts some skill is exhibited. War- 
ton also speaks handsomely of parts of his 
I'heocritus, Horace, and Juvenal. As an edi- 
tor of LiUcretius, he is chiefly valuable for his 
explanation of the Epicurean philosophy, for 
which how’ever he was largely indebted to 
liassendi. — Biog. Brit, AikinsG, Diet. 

CREECH (William) an eminent literary 
bookseller, was born Newcastle, near Edin- 
burgh, in the year 174.'>, of which place his 
father was minister. He received his educa- 
tion at Dalkeith and tlie university of Edin- 
burgh, with a view to the profession of medi- 
cine, w’hich design he relinquished in favour 
of bookselling. He served an apprenticeship 
to Kincaid, with wliom he subsequently en- 
tered into partnership, and finally succeeded. 
He was much respected, served as provost of 
Edinburgh and was elected a fellow of the 
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Royal Society of Scotland. Mr Creech was 
the author of several Essays on Morals, Ans, 
and Literature, which have been collected into 
a volume, and published since his deatli, 
which took place in Memoir prefixed to 

Essays. 

CREIGHTON (Robert, DD.) an English 
divine, son of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
bom 1648. During the civil wars he accom- 
anied Charles 11. into exile, and availed 
imself of the leisure afforded him by his re- 
sidence abroad to prosecute the study of 
music, in which he attained to great practical 
as well as theoretical proficiency. His celebrated 
anthem “ I will arise and go to my Father,” 
and a service written in the key of e, are 
much admired, and are constantly performed 
in most of the cathedrals in this kingdom. Dr 
Cieigbton died at Wells, 1736, in his ninety- 
seventh year, — Biog, Diet, of Mus. 

CRELLIUS (John) a learned German di- 
vine, one of the ablest defenders of the Unita- 
rian doctrine, was born in Kittinga, a town 
in Franconia, in the year 1390. He w-as 
carefully educated by his father, a Lutheran 
minister, who sent him afterwards to Nurem- 
berg, and successively to several other German 
universities. Having early formed opinions in 
O])posilion to the Lutheran church, he honour- 
ably declined receiving preferment therein, 
but in 1612 proceeded to Boland, where free- 
dom of enquiry was at that time less molested 
than in any place in Europe. The next year 
he was under a professor of Greek at the 
University of Racow, in 1613}>ublic preacher, 
and in 1616 rector of the same. About 1621 
he engaged in a controversy with Grotius. who 
had written agiunst Socinus ; and the learn- 
ing, ability, and candour displayed on both 
sides, did honour to the controversialists, al- 
though, as usual, attendant zealots were dis- 
pleased at so much moderation, and Grotius in 
particular w’as accused of unbecoming cour- 
tesy. J'he most important of the works of 
Ciellius consist of tlie above-mentioned ** An- 
swer to Grotius “ 'I' wo Books concerning the 
one God, tlie Father “ A I'reatise concern- 
ing God and his Attributes “A Treatise con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit and A Defence of 
Religious Liberty.” He likewise wrote treatises 
on ethics, sermons, expositions, &c.-, the whole 
of his works filling up four \olumes in the 
“ Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum.” He 
died, highly respected for erudition and integ- 
rity, of a fever, in the forty -third year of 
his age, — Li/’e in Bib. Pat. Polon. Saxii Mom. 

CRESCIMBINI (John Maryor Mario) 
a miscellaneous writer, was bom at IMace- 
rata, in 1663, and being educated in the Je- 
suits* college, at the age of fifteen was ad- 
mitted a member of the Academy of Dis- 
posti in Jesi. Being designed for the pro- 
fession of the law, in 1679 he was made a 
doctor of that faculty* and went to Rome, 
where he continued his studies in jurispru- 
dence and literature. He was the founder of 
a new academy under the name of “Arca- 
dia,’* of which every member took the title 
of an Arcadian shepherd, and the name of 
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'tome place in the kingdom of Arcadia. Thia 
academy was founded in 1690, and met ^th 
great success : more than forty of the principal 
towns in Italy choosing to associate dieir aca- 
demies with that of Arcadi, and to receive 
laws and statutes from it. It is said to have 
caused a great reformation in Italian poetey, 
banishing much of the conceit and affectation 
which had before infected it. Crescinabini 
then embraced the ecclesiastical profession ; 
and after obtaining some preferments, died in 
1729 ; in his last illness, taking the simple 
vows of the Jesuits. He was the author of a 
number of works in prose and verse, of which 
the following are the pnncipal : ** Istoria della 
Volgar Foesia a valuable collection of in- 
formation respecting the lives and w'orks of the 
Italian and Provencal poets ; “ History of the 
Academy of Arcadi, with Lives of its princi- 
pal Members,” 7 vols. 4to. 1708 ; “ Le Rime 
et le Prose degli Arcadi,” 12 vols. 8vo. ; 
** Notitie Istoriche di divers! Capitani illustri,” 
4tu. 1704 ; ** A Translation into Italian of the 
Homilies and Discoveries of Pope Clement 
XT.” folio, 1704 ; “ A Translation in verse 
of the Hundred Apologues of Bern. Baldi.” 
1702. 12mo. — MorerL Tiraboschi, Nout\ 

Diet. Hist. 

CRESPI (Giovanni Maria) called II 
Spagnuolo from tlie finery of his dress, w'as 
bom at Bologna, in 1665, and studied painting 
under Domenico Cauuti, Carlo Cignani, and 
Giovanni Antonio Burrini. He then applied 
himself to studying the works of Banoccio, 
and copied them with great assiduity. Wish- 
ing to establish a new mode of operation, he 
adopted a flimsy mode of colouring, w’lthout 
solidity, consisting chiefly of glazing, on w'hich 
account many of liis works are now almost ob- 
literated. He had a parucular talent fur ca- 
ricature ; and some of his composiuons are 
full of humour and eccentricity. He vras em- 
ployed by the Grand Duke Ferdinand, in the 
Pitti palace, and many of his pictures ai'e con- 
tained in the churches and palaces of Bologna. 
He accustomed himself to paint in a chamber 
properly darkened, and so contrived as to ad- 
mit a single ray of the sun, or the light of a 
flambeau, to enable him to give a greater 
roundness and relief to his works, by a nice 
observation of the force of natural light and 
shadow. — Pilkington. 

CRESSEY, or CRESSY (Hugh Patlin, 
or Serenus) a Catholic divine, was bom at 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, in 1605. His pa- 
rents, w’ho were members of the church of 
England, sent him to Oxford in 1619, and 
in 1626 he was admitted fellow of Merton 
college. After taking his degrees he entered 
into orders, and became chaplain to Thomas 
lord Wentworth, and afterwards to lord 
Falkland, whom he accompanied into Ireland ; 
and when that nobleman became secretary of 
state, was through his influence made canon 
of Windsor and dean of Laughlin in Ire- 
land. On the death of his patron, being 
ieduced to very embarrassed circumstances, 
aiid uot receiving any benefit from his appoint- 
ment, he became tutor to (‘harles Bertie, esq. | 
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afterwards earl of Falmouth, and in 1644 ac- 
companied liim in his travels. The observa- 
tions which he made during his progress 
through the catholic countries, and the then 
miserable state of the church in England, in- 
duced him to change his faith, and in 1646 ho 
made a public profession at Rome of the 
Roman catholic religion. He soon after 
went to Paris, where he published Exomo- 
logesis, or a faithful Narration of the Occasion 
and Motives of his conversion to Catholic 
Unity,” 1647, a work which the catholics still 
consider to be an answer to all the arguments 
for the protestant faith. While be continued 
at Paris, he was taken under the protection of 
Henrietta Maria, queen dowager of England, 
who gave him a temporary support, with sup- 
plies to bear his expences to Douay, w'here 
he became a member of tlie Benedictine col- 
lege, changing his name from Hugh Paulin, 
to Serenus de Cressey. He remained there 
for seven years, and about the time of the 
Restoration was appointed to the mission in 
England, and on the marriage of Ciiarles II. 
with Catharine of Braganza, he w’as made 
chajilain to the queen, and continued to main- 
tain the reputation he had gained as the de- 
fender of the catholics, publishing a number of 
controversial pieces, in answer to the writings 
of the most distinguished protestants, and se- 
veral illustrations of the catholic credenda. 
He died at East Grinstead in Sussex in 1674. 
His pnncipal work is “ The Church Histoiy 
of Brittany,” a work of great erudition, hut 
mixed up w'lth so many fables, aud supersti- 
ous opinions, that it is seldom to be quoted, 
excejit by those of his own faith. Father 
Cressey was a zealous and disinterested de- 
fender of his faith, but open, candid, and good- 
tempered in his disputations. — Wood's Athen. 
Oi. vol. ii, Biog. Brit. 

CREVIER (.loiiN Baptist Lewis) a 
French historian, -was bom at Paris in 1603, 
and studied under the celebrated Rollin, after 
whose death he became professor of rhetoric 
in the college of Beauvais, and died in 1765. 
His w’orks are an edition of Livy, with notes, 
in 6 vols. 4to. 1735 ; ** A Continuation of 
Rollin 's Roman History in French,” which 
though less digressive than that of Rollin, is 
inferior in style and sentiment ; ** History of 
the Roman Emperors to Constantine inclu- 
sive,” 6 vols. 4to. 1749, a w’ork of great re- 
search and accuracy ; but in a pedantic and 
rather prejudiced style ; History of the 
University of Paris Observations on the 
spirit of Laws ; aud “ French Rhetoric a 
judicious work, but rather tedious. — Nouv. 
Diet. Hist. 

CREW (Nathaniel) an English prelate, 
was the fifth son of John lord Crew of Stene, 
and was bom at Stenein Northamptonshire in 
1639. He was educated at Lincoln college, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees in arts, and 
on the restoration of Charles II, after passing 
through numerous preferments, in 1671 he was 
nominated to the bishopric of Oxford, and three 
yiars afterwards was translated to the see of 
i)tirhain, through the interest of James duke of 
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York* to wlio^e most obnoxious measures lie 
professed a most servile compliance. Finding 
it difficult to obtain jiossession of the bishopric, 
owing to a private grant from the king to one 
of his mistresses to be paid out of it» bishop 
Crew so far forgot his ecclesiastical character, j 
as, through an agent, to ex]iedite the affair by 
agreeing to furnish the lady with live or six 
thousand pounds. In 1676 he was chosen 
of the privy council of Charles II, and on the 
accession of James 11 was made dean of the 
chapel royal, in the room of Dr Compton, who 
was displaced for his zealous opposition to 
popery. He was next ajipointed one of tlie 
n^w ecclesiastical commission erected in 1 686, 
in which office he promoted all the weak and 
tyrannical measures of James 11, which finally 
cost him his crown. On the approaching ruin 
of his master. Crew absented himself from the 
council board, and wrote a letter to the king, 
urging him to retract the stejis he had taken, 
lie aUo expressed his sorrow to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, at having followed the views and 
politics of the court ; and at the convention 
parliament, in 1688-9, was one of the first to 
vote that James 11 had abdicated the govern- 
ment. He was however so hateful to the na- 
tion, that he was excepted, by name, in the 
pardon granted by William and Mary to the 
followers of James ; and, in consequence, ab- 
sconded for some time, and offered to resign 
his bishopric to Dr Burnet, on receiving a 
thousand pounds per annum for life. Through 
the intercession of Ur. Tillotson, he was how- 
ever permitted to retain his see, and m 1691, 
in consequence of the death of his elder bro- ^ 
tliers, he succeeded to his father’s title. Dur- 
ing the subsequent part of his life he retired 
from public business, interfering only in the 
prosecution of Dr Sacheverel, and protesting 
against the ;ftep8 taken in that affair. He died 
in 17?1, at the age of eighty-eio-lit, passing his 
latter years in acts of hospitality and chanty. 
He left behind him no memorial of his learn- 
ing, and the events of his life are only worthy 
to be lecorded as affording an example of venal 
versatility not easily surpassed. — 11 W/ a Athen. 
Oion. /hcg. Bnt. 

CKICH TON (Jami s') a Scottish gentleman 
of the 16th century, celebrated for liis leaniing 
and accomplishments, the reputation of which 
liave gained him the epithet of “ 1 he admirable 
Crichton.” His father was lord advocate of I 
Scotland, and he was horn, according to the 
common account, in 1551. He was educated 
at the university of St Andrew, whore W’e are | 
told his literary proficiency was most extraor- 
dinary, and that he was made ]MA. at the age 
of fourteen. He travelled abroad, and at Bans 
and Rome foiled all who opposed him, both m 
logical disputations, and gymna*<tic and martial 
exercises. Proceeding to Venice lie distin- 
guished himself by a Latin poem in praise of 
the city ; and there he contracted an ac- 
quaintance with several men of learning. 
Among them was Aldus Manutius the younger, 
v\hose dedication of a treatise to Crichton, 
affords the least suspicious evidence of his 
wonderful endowments. From this address 
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it appears that he possessed, or professed the 
knowledge of ten languages, and of all kinds of 
science, and all gymnastic exercises j that hie 
oratory had charmed the doge and senate of 
Venice ; and tliat he had held a solemn dis- 
putation before the university of Padua, com- 
mencing with an extemporaneous poem in iu 
praise, maintaining a contest for six hours with 
the most learned professors, on Aristotelian 
philosophy and other topics ; and finishing with 
an unpremeditated effusion in praise of igno- 
rance. I'his transaction appears to have oc- 
curred in 1680. The next and last scene of 
his exploits, was the court at Mantua. He is 
said to have killed, in a duel, a famous fencing- 
master, who had triumphed over every pre- 
ceding antagonist. 'J'he duke of Mantua made 
him jiieceptor to his son, Vincenzo Gonzaga, 
a dissolute youth, who, as the stoiy goes, stab- 
bed him to the heart with a weapon which 
had been returned to him by Crichton, whom 
he had attacked at the head of a band of hired 
assassins, and who had disarmed him, after 
having killed or put to flight his associates. 
His death took place in 168!^ or 1683. 
Such is the outline of the questionable his- 
tory of tliis modem Amadis, and walking 
encyclopjpdia, who would jirobably have ap- 
afpeared to more advantage if the national 
vanity of his biographers had not prompted 
them to magnify the value and importance 
of his deeds and acquirements. “ The 'idmi- 
rable Crichton,” says Mr. Hazlitt, in his Table 
Talk, ‘‘was a person of prodigious capacity; 
but there is no proof (that I know) that he had 
an atom of genius. His verses that remain are 
dull and sterile. He could learn all that was 
knowm of any subject ; he could do any thing 
if others could show him the way to do it. 
lliis w’as very w'onderful, but that is all you 
can say of it.” The verses alluded to, are four 
Latm poems, the only w orks of Crichton ex- 
tant ; which are faulty in language and prosody, 
and possess Iiitle merit of any sort. 'Fhe life 
of this ]»lienoinenon has been wTitten m an ab- 
surd and bomhastical maimer, by sir I'bomas 
Urquhart, the tiauhlator of Rabelais ; and a 
recent memoir of him has appeared from llie 
pen of P. Fraser Tytler, FRS. — Atkin's Gen. 

Bwfr. 

(’RILLON (Louis de Beuthox) a distin- 
guished captain, and a knight of Malta, was 
born of an illustrious family in the coiiit at 
Veiiaissin, in At the age of fifteen he 

.«;erved at the siege of Calais, and afterwards 
distinguished himself in the battles of Dreux, 
Jarnac, and Moneontour, against the Huguenots. 
He w’as also at the battle of Lepanto and as- 
sisted at the siege of Rochelle in 1673. Not- 
withstanding his zeal for the catholic religion, 
he took part with his law’ful king, Henry III, 
against the league, and i\as created mestre-de- 
canip of hiS regiment of guards, and knight of 
his orders. 1 he king j»roposing to him to as- 
sassinate the duke of Guise, Crillon refused to 
be concerned it, hut offered to fight liim. On 
the accession of Henry IV, lie transferred his 
sen ices to that prince, repulsed the leaguers 
from befoie Boulogne, and iu 1592 successfully 
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defended MUlebocuf against the army of Villars. 
'riiere was scarcely any action at wliit li lie was 
not present ; and after tiie battle of Arques, 
the king wrote him the following laconic epis- 
tle : “ Hang yourself, Crillon ! We ha\e fought 
at Arques, and you were not there. Adieu, 
brave Crillon ! i love you, right or wrong,” 
The bad state of his health obliged him to re- 
tire from active life, and he dieil at Avignon in 
16lf>, in his seventy-fifth year, Many anec- 
dotes are related in proof of the great bravery 
and soldierly equanimity of Crillon, among; 
winch the following is very characteristic : — 
'Jiie young duke of Guise, wishing to try his! 
courage, caused an alarm to be sounded at the 
door ^ liis lodging, at IMarseilles, wiiere he 
placed two horses saddled. He then ran up 
stairs and awakened Crillon, whom he told 
that the enemy liad got possession of the town 
and port, and proposed to him to escape, rathe*- 
than allow the victor the glo*‘y of making him 
a prisoner. Crillon, taking his arms, quietly 
declared that it was better to die swoid in 
hand, than survive the loss of the place ; and 
was descending the stairs, w-hen the duke 
burst into a /it of laughter, and told him of 
the trick. I’utting on a stern countenance, he 
grasped Guise by the arm, and said, with an 
oath : “ \'oung man, never again amuse your- 
self with sounding the courage of a man of cha- 
racter, By heaven ! if you had matle me be- 
tray any weakness, I w'ould have stabiied 
you ,” — MoretL Did, Hist, 

CBl I.LON-IM V HON ( Li u IS de Bi inos 
DFS Baiuks I)K QriF.us, duke de) a descen- 
dant of the same family with the preceding. 
He distinguished himself in the seven years’ 
war” in Germany, and w-as present at the 
battles of Kontenoi, Hosbach, and Lut/elbeig. 
Having been disappointed in a scheme aIucIi 
he had planned for conducting an invasion of 
Knglaiui, he left the Fiench seivice, and went 
to Spain, where he immediaiely olitainetl tlic 
rank of heuienant-general, ainl the dignity of 
a grandee of the hrst chiss. During the wai 
between Great Britain and the I iiiieil Sttites ol 
America, when the latter were joined by the 
French ami Spaniaids, tJie duke de (’rillon 
again engaged in active sen ice. In \7H\i, 
with a body of 6.(f(K) tioops, he invaded and 
took the island of IMinoica ; and he also com- 
niandccl at the famous siege of Gibraltar, 
where liowever he was foiled hy the superior 
tactics of general I’lliot, the Biilisli governor 
of that fortress. In the hostilities helwceu 
Spain and France, after the Uevolution, he 
took no part, hut promoteil the subsctpient 
pacification. He died at IMadiid in .lune 17Pti, 
at the age of eighty. A volume of his compo- 
sition, entitled “ Memoires IMililaires,” w’as 
published at Baris in 1791. — Ciiit-Lo\ ( Lr wis 
Atiianash's BariiF. lUrnov ui ) brother of 
the duke, was an ecclesiastic and agent-gene- 
ral to the clergy of France. He loveil and 
cultivated literature, atiacldng hims.df princi- 
pally to the study of moral philosophy aiul 
polemic theology. He died at Avignon in 
17A9, aged sixty-three. 'I'hc abbe de f’ril- 
M was the author of a treatise, entitled ** De 
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rilomne Morale,” Baris, 1771, 8vo ; and of 
** Memoires Bhilosophiques de M. le Baron 
de • ♦ Chanulcllan deS, M. Tlmp, Heine,” 
1777, 1779, vols, 8vo. — /iiojr, Univ. Diet, 
Hiog. et Hist, ties H, A/, tin Iflnie. S, 

OlirriAS, an Athenian of noble descent, 
who was a proficient in eloquence, and studied 
pliilosopliy umler Socrates ; but his private 
character was viiious, and in his political ca- 
pacity he was a turbulent intriguer, and a 
traitor to his country. Having been obliged 
to retire into I bessaly, he returned home after 
the capture of Athims hy the Laceiiemonians, 
under Lysander, and w*as appointed one of the 
aristocratic hoily, calletl the “ 'I'hirty 'ly- 
rants.” He is said to have exceeded all his 
associates in avarice and cruelly, and was the 
grand author of their most arbiiiary aiul op- 
pressive measurt's. 'Fhe jiatnots, whom tlie 
tyrants had banished, at length took arms 
against them, under '1 hrnsybulus ; and in an 
attack on the Bir.ams, Critias was killeil, 400 
BC, He WTOte some elegies, wlmh are 
quoted hy Blularcli and Allieiia;us. — Huyle, 
Miueri, 

CIUKSBS, fifili and last king of Lydia, 
succeeded his father, AJyattes, about n.^7 BC, 
By Jiis numerous coiupiests be became one of 
the richest and most poweiful monarchs of 
his lime — “ the wealth of Cra'sus” having 
become a pioveil). He enieitained the most 
learned men at liis couit ; and on reieiving a 
visit from the Athenian legislator, Solon, lie 
displayed all his treasure, and then asked So- 
lon, whom he considered the most foitunate 
man he evt*r knew 1 Solon named 'Fellus, a 
viituous Athenian, who died fighting for liis 
(ountry, and two young argives, Cleohis and 
Biton, who died sudilenly in tbe temple of 
.luiio, after having given a signal instance of 
filial piety. Crusus then asked . “ What do 
you think of me F’ “I pronounce no man 
fortunate before his ileath,” said Solon, (’rcc 
sus dismissed llie philosopher with conlemot, 
as one unacquainted with tlu* woild. 'I he 
conquests of Cyrus, king of Bersiii, making 
him uneasy, he determined to check his pro- 
giess, and acionlingly consulted the most ce- 
lebraieil orat les respeefrg the event. 'I he 
oracle of Deljihos is saul to have returned for 
answer: " If Crorsus cross the Halys, he 
Will piit an end to a great empire.” Inter- 
preting this in his own favou** he marched into 
CapaiUnia w'lih a large force. An engage- 
ment look place at Sinope, which was indeci- 
sive* ; hut the next day Criesus retreated to 
Sardis, which w'as at length taken by assault, 
BC, .-iff, and Cru'sus made prisoner. He 
was condemned to he burnt alive, w’ltli four- 
teen young Lydians. WHiilc ascending the 
pile, be recollet led the words of Solon, and call- 
ed thrice upon his name. .Cyrus enquired (he 
meaning of the exdamation, and on the cir- 
cumstances being related to him, he was so 
struck with this instance of the mutability of 
foiiune.thathc pardoned Crusus, and received 
him into favour. At the death of Cyrus, he 
reconirneiiiled Crorsiis to his son Cambyses ; 
but that vicious prince soon began to ill-treat 
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liim, anil once attempted to shoot him. Crir- 
SUB escaped ; but the king passed sentence of 
death upon him, which however was not exe- 
cuted, and Cambyses expressed much satis- 
facUon at seeing him alive, though he punish- 
ed the disobedience of his officers with death. 
What further became of Cnpsus is unknown. 
— Herodotus, Plutarch, Untv, Hist, 

CROF'r (sir llERi}hUT)a native of London, 
W’ho was educated at Oxford, and afterwards 
entered as a student of Lincoln’s Inn. lie 
however relinquished the law for the church, 
and took orders in 1782, hut he never held 
any ecclesiastical benehce. He devoted his 
time to literary pursuits, and his first publica- 
tion appears to have been a small volume, en- 
titled “ Love and Madness,” containing let- 
ters supposed to have been written by the 
Kev. James Hackman, who was hanged in 
1779, for shooting Miss Kay, the mistress of 
lord Sandwich, a lady of whom he was deeplv 
enamoured, and to whom the letters are chiefiy 
addressed. He was also the author of the life 
of Young, whn h was introduced among Dr 
Johnson’s poetical biogra])hirs ; and he pub- 
lished proposals for an unproved C'dition of 
Johnson’s Dictionaiy, whi< h was neier com- 
pleted. He succeeded to a baronetcy, and died 
at Paris in 1816. — Ann. 

CROFT (sirHidiAnn) a relative of the 
preceding, and the successor to his title. He 
was brought up to the medical profession, and 
practised for some jears as a surgeon and ac- 
'•oucheur, at 'J’utbury in Stafioidshire. Hav- 
ing inarned the daughter of l)i Denman, the 
most eminent obstetiiial professor of his tunc, 
he removed to London, and on the death of 
that gentleman, siuieeded him in liispiactiie. 
His reputation caused him to be engaged as 
the attendant of the princess (’hailoue of 
Wales, whose melaniholy d(‘aib, under lus 
( are, .November 1817, so afletled his spiiits 
that lie put an end to his owm hie a few 
months after, by shooting himself through the 
li(*.id with a ])istol. A short pajier of hi^, on 
a piofessional tojuc, was published in the Lon- 
don Medical Journ d, vol. vii. — (Jngi/ia/. 

CUOF T (W'lr I lAM, Mus. Doct.) a native 
of N« l!ier Katington in W’arwickslnre, bom in 
1677. He WMS an excellent musician, and 
coiiijiosed various anthems and Iintiiiis of 
tlianksgiving, &.c. for the victoiies gained 
by the duke of Marlborough in the leign of 
queen Anne, to whom he was organist, as ivell 
as gentleman of the Chapel Royal. He pub- 
lished in 1712, a book containing the w’ords ofl 
all the anthems used at St Paul’s, W’estmin- 
Bter Abbey, &c. with a dissertation on chutch 
music prefixed ; and in 17 K> tiK)k the degree 
of doctor of music at Oxfoid. In 1724 Dr 
Croft published, by subscription, a splendid 
edition of hiB choral muMC, in tw'o folio vols., 
entitled ** Musica Sacra,” containing a nu- 
meious selection of anthems, and a fine burial 
service. He died iii 1727 ; las decease be- 
ing much accelerated by a cold, cauglit during 
his attendance at tlie coronation of George II. 
—~Uiog Dirt, of Mus, 

niOlUS or DE GROT (John) a French 
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protestant minister, was born at Use/, and be- 
came a minister in the church of Beziers, and 
afterwards of Ids native place. He was tho 
author of several works replete with learning, 
and which show his acquaintance with eccle- 
siastical antiquity, general literature, and 
philology. Of these, the following are the 
principal — “ Specimen Conjee turarum et Ob- 
servationum in quaed.tm Origiuis Irensei et 
Tertulliani Loca,” and “ Observationes sacrae 
ethistoiica* in Novum Testamentum,” 1644. 
In the disputes occasioned by Amyraut’s trea- 
tise “ On Grace and Predestination,” he join- 
ed the universal ibts, whose sentiments are 
mucli the same as tliose of arminianism. He 
died in 1659. — Bayle, Gen, Diet, 

CROIX DELA, see Plus. 

CROKE (lliniARD) an eminent classical 
scholar of the sixteenth century. He was a 
native of London, and he pursued his studies 
both at Cambridge and Oxford. lie after- 
wards went to Paris, and continued abioad 
twelve j ears. At Leipsic he was elected pro- 
fessor of Creek, and he also resided at Lou- 
vain for some time, in the same capacity. Re- 
turning home, he w'as in l.i22 made public 
orator, and Greek professor at Cambridge. In 
1524 lie jiroceeded 1)1)., and was apjiointed 
tutor to tlie duke of Richmond, the natural 
son of llt'iiry VIII. He w’as afterwards sent 
by the king to consult the universities in Italy 
on the subject of the royal divoite. Oil his 
return he w’cnt to Ovfoul, wheie he was i lade 
a canon of King's college, after the siijipression 
of wdinh, lie resided at Exeter college on a 
]Knsion. He also held the living of Long 
Bu( kb\ in Noithamptonshire, and died in Lou- 
don in 1 >58. Cioke w’as one of the fiist Eng- 
lishmen who cultuatcd Gieek literature, and 
was the autlior of several inqmrtant philologi- 
cal treatises. — lin kenhouCs liiog. Lit. 

C’RONLNCjK (John Frldi uic, Baron 
von). See Kuonic.k. 

CROMWELL (Oi.ivia) one of the most 
celebiated names in English history, w'as the 
son of Robert, the setoiid bon of sir Henry 
Cromw'cll of Hinilnnbrook, in the county of 
Huntingdon. J’lie father of the jirotector, wdio 
earned on tlie bubiness of a biew’er, married 
Eii/abeth, sisUrof sir Thomas Stewart of Ely, 
and the fruit of their union was Oliver, who 
W'as horn at Huntingdon on the 25th April, 
1599. He W’as educated in the first instance 
at the free-school of his native towrn, and then 
[removed to Sydney college, Cambridge, but 
after no long stay, he returned home on the 
death of hi" father. He was then sent to 
study law’ at Tancoln’s Inn, w’here he seems 
to have bt en verv restless and dissijiated. He 
IS said indeed to have displayed much strength 
of temper, and little pre.iilcction for serious 
acquirement during the whole of lus \outh, a 
little l.atin being deemed the extent of his 
scholarship. His irregularities however could 
not liave lasted ver> long, as lie married in his 
tw’enty-first year, illi/abeth, the daughter of 
sir .Tames Boiiichier of I ssex, on which event 
he settled at Huntingdon, w’here he assumed 
mucli gravity, and an entire change of dcrpcvt* 
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ment. In 1625 Le was elected to represent 
Hnntingdon, in the first parliament of Charles 
I, and on his succeeding to the estate of his 
maternal uncle, sir Thomas Stewart, he re- 
moved to the Isle of Ely, and openly deserting 
the churdi of England, attached himself to the 
puritans. At this time he is described, by a 
physician, who attended tlie family, as a va- 
pourish and fanciful man, possessing very sin- 
gular notions ; and it is certain that his strong 
understanding was always more or leas tinged 
with enthusiasm. He was a member of the 
parliament of 1628, and being appointed one 
of the committee of religion, much distinguish- 
ed himself by his zeal against popery. On 
his .return to the country his attachment to 
Puritanism increased, and his pecuniary affairs 
falling into disorder, he formed an intention 
of emigrating to New England, but was pre- 
vented by the royal proclamation against it. 
Having acquired great local popularity by his 
exertions against a scheme for draining the fens, 
which did not evince sufficient respect for pri- 
vate property, he was returned member to 
the Long Parliament for the towm of C^ambridge. 
He appeared in the house of Commons as lit- 
tle more than a blunt, zealous country gentle- 
man, being no way assisted by his oratory, 
which w'as at all times perplexed and inele- 
gant. lie was Iiowevcr very able in busi- 
ness, and extremely active in promoting the 
famous remonstrance of 1641, from which 
time he was admitted into the most secret 
councils of the opposition. In 1642, when 
the parliament determined to levy forces, he 
went down to Cambridge and raised a troop 
of horse, of wdiich he took command, by com- 
mission, from the earl of Essex. He made 
Cambridge Ids head-quarters, and acted with 
considerable ngour towards the university. 
Owing to several spirited enterprises, among 
which was tlie surprisal of a depot of arms i 
and military stores at Lowestofft, he was ena- 
bled to raise a regiment of 1000 horse, of 
which he became the colonel ; and curious 
minutes of a conversation between him and 
the celebrated Hampden are preserved, from 
which It appears that he sought to fill up his 
ranks by stout men of gravity, who w^ere im- 
bued with the religious zeal of puritauism. 
His levies, we are told, consisted of substan- 
tial freeholders and their sons, who all knew 
their leaders, and one another. Any thing 
like detail of the military career of Cromwell 
cannot be expected here ; suffice it to observe, 
that he was lieutenant-general of horse at the 
battle of Marston Moor in 1644, where his 
cavalry changed the fortune of tlie day, and 
obtained the name of Ironsides. He equally 
distinguished himself in the battle of New- 
bury, and was soon deemed the head of the 
body called Independents, who at this time 
began to take the lead. This party, doubtless 
influenced by Cromwell, passed tlie famous 
self-denying ordinance, which excluded every 
member of both houses from military com- 
mand, except himself. By this arrangement 
the earl of Manchester was necessitated to re- 
tire, and the command of the army was given 
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to sir Thomas Fairfax. Cromwell acted nomi- 
nally under this officer as lieutenant-general, 
and continued to distinguish himself by tlie 
most brilliant military successes, until at length 
he totally ruined the royal cause, by the deci- 
sive victory of Naseby in June 1645. .At the 
termination of the war, by the delivering up 
of the king by the Scottish army, it was pro- 
posed to disband the forces, but this able in- 
triguer so managed matters, that the army of 
Fairfax was excepted, being in reality his own ; 
that officer, although a bravo soldier and an 
honest man, being altogether unable to resist 
his great ascendancy. From this time Crom- 
we'll may be said to have been at the head of 
afiairs, alternately deceiving the army, the 
parliament, and the kmg, as it suited his tem- 
porary views, but in point of fact, always rest- 
ing on tlie devotion of the former. At length, 
by his instigation, cornet Joyce seized the per- 
son of the king at Holmby -house, and brought 
liim to the head-quarters of the army. For 
some time the captive monarch was treated 
with great respect, and it even seeinei^ as if 
Cromwell intended to restore him. All this 
however was probably mere acting, for finding 
that Charles was regaining respect and consi- 
deration, uuriiig his residence at Hampton - 
court, he caused him to be alarmed with doubts 
of his personal safety, and the perplexed mo- 
narch was induced to take the rash step, which 
so unfortunately placed him in the custody of 
Hammond, governor of the Isle of Wight, A 
second civil war then arose, in which the 
Scotch and some of the former parliamenta- 
rians joined the royalists, with a view to main- 
tain tlie monarchy. Nothing could exceed 
the promptitude and military skill displayed 
by Cromwell on this emergency. Ilapidly quel- 
ling a dangerous insurrection in Walef he 
proceeded to the north, and utterly dispersed 
the Scottish invaders in a single battle. After 
settling Scotland, by placing all power there 
in the hands of his adherents, he returned to 
Loudon, where parliament had commenced 
a treaty with the king, which appearing hkely 
to come to a conclusion, a detachment of the 
I army again seized the person of Charles, and 
lodged him in Hurst Castle ; while their con- 
federates in London purged the house of Com- 
mons, by expelling the members who were not 
prepared to go all lengths with them. I'he 
fate of the king now drew on apace ; and it is 
evident that Cromwell was the prime mana- 
ger of the catastrophe. He acted his part 
with his usual self-possession and hypocri^sy, 
although his conduct was sufficiently open in 
some respects ; as he sat upon the trial, signed 
I the death warrant, and urged on the execu- 
tion. Upon this event, which completely 
changed the form of the constitution, a council 
of state was formed, of which Cromwell be- 
came principal member *, and it being now 
necessary for him to repress that deliberative 
spirit in the army, wliich lie had himself fo- 
mented, several mutinies ensued, which he 
put down as usual, by his dec ision, promptitude, 
guile, and severity, I'he state of Ireland now 
demanded notice, where three partial— tha 
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native catliolics, the royalists, and the parlia- 
nientarians, were in arms against eacli other. 
C'romwcll undertook the command, with the 
title of lord lieutenant, and very ample powers ; 
and acting with his usual vigorous dispatch, 
lie stormed Drogheda, Avhich was defended by 
troops, and exercising the law of arms 
with the most relentless ngour, not more than 
thirty it is supposed escaped military execu- 
tion. He soon after treated Wexford in the 
same manner, where even die blood of women 
stained the swords of his merciless soldiery. 
By these severities he struck such terror into 
tile Irish, that one spring campaign nearly re- 
duced the island ; and consdtuting Ireton his 
deputy, in June 1650 ho returned in triumph 
to London. At this time Charles 11 had been 
invited into Scotland, where an army was pre- 
paring for the invasion of England ; and Fair- 
fax, having scruples as a presbyterian, declin- 
ing the command, Cromwell marched into 
Scotland with 22,000 chosen troops, and 
gained the battle of Dunbar, in which the 
Scotch army, owing to the enthusiastic pre- 
sumpti m of the attendant clergy, were most 
shamefully defeated. The castle of Edinburgh 
surrendered, and various other successes im- 
mediately succeeded ; but in the mean time, 
Charles took the bold resolution of trying his 
fortune in England. Cromwell followed with 
all possible s])eed, but the royalists had reach- 
ed Worcester before he came up with them ; 
where, on September 3, 1651, he obtained 
. what lie called his ** crowning victory at- 
tended with nearly the entire destruction of 
the royal army, wdiich was much inferior in 
numbers to his own. The victor now return- 
ed triumphantly to London, where he was met 
by the parliament, the council of state, and 
tlie magistracy in procession ; and the sum 
of 4000/. per annum, was settled on him out 
of the forfeited estates. He was now so great, 
that he could aspire to power without compe- 
tition ; and aware that the parliament had be- 
come odious to the nation at large, lie began 
to talk about an establisliment. He made 
little secret of his views, until at length, on 
April 20, 1653, he entered the house of Com- 
mons, ‘W'ith his soldiers, pulled tlie speaker out 
of liis chair, bade his men take away that bau- 
ble, the mace, and then locked up the doors. 
'I hus characteristically terminated the famous 
Long Parliament ; and with equal ease he dis- 
solved tlie council of state. Desiring how- 
ever a more specious source of autliority, he 
summoned another parliament of 142 persons, 
by warrants under his own hand, which body 
was iiick-named, from the name of one of its 
fiuritanic members, a leather-seller, “ Bare- 
bone’s Parliament/’ This ignorant crew were 
soon after involved in so much perplexity, that 
the greater part of them resigned, and Crom- 
well cavalierly dismissed the rest, 'I’he council 
of officers then again assumed supreme authority; 
and drew up an inatrament of government, which 
placed the aJmiinstraUon on Cromwell and a 
select council : confeciing on the former the of- 
tiie of ** Protector of tlio Commonwealth of 
Eng’anil, Scotland, and Ireland.” Accord- 
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ingly on December 16, 1653, being Uien of 
the age of fifty-four, lie was invested with 
high trust in Westminster Hall. Cromwell is 
henceforth to be viewed as tlie virtual sove- 
reign of a great nation ; and he applied him- 
self to the management of public affairs with 
equal vigour and judgment. He immediately 
made a peace with Holland, between which 
and the English republic, a bloody naval war 
had for some time past been maintained. He 
formed treaties with Denmark and Portugal, 
and closely cultivated the friendship of Swe- 
den. Owing to the rivalry between France 
and Spain, he was also courted by both 
those states ; and he is now thought to 
have greatly erred in giving the preference 
to the former, wluse rising predominance 
was, at that time, less obvious, than the more 
dazzling but declining influence of Spain. In 
his domestic government, setting aside his 
own usurpation, he is respected for his dislike 
to religious persecution, his respect for tlie 
rights of conscience, and care to fill the courts 
of law w’ith able judges. He also displayed 
great zeal for justice between man and man ; 
ami although he was severe in punishing con- 
spiracies against liimself, he was not wantonly 
cruel ; and on various occasions acted with 
great moderation towards those whom he knew 
to he disaffected. Finding a parliament ne- 
cessary after all, to sanction his raising money, 
and other acts of power, lie summoned one 
according to a very enlarged plan ; and it i^ a 
singular proof of the spirit of tlie country, 
that he almost immediately found himself in 
danger of being deposci^ by it, and in five 
months was obliged to dissolve it. In 1655 
an insurrection broke out in the West of Eng- 
land among the royalists, of which, by !iis 
spies and emissaries, Cromwell was duly in- 
formed ; and lie just allowed it to get to a 
point winch would enable him to stifle it in 
the blood of its principal contrivers. Amidst 
tliis disquietude he declared war against Spain, 
an act which w'as preceded by the unjustifiable 
measure of seizing 400,000/. of Spanish pro- 
perty ; indeed, pillage was supposed to be the 
chief object of these hostilities. Tlie ezpedi- 
tton to the West Indies, under Penn and Ve- 
nables follow'ed, which however secured nothing 
but the island of Jamaica. The glorious naval 
successes of Blake in the Mediterranean how- 
ever raised the protector’s government very high 
in the esteem of foreigners ; one consequence of 
which was, a treaty with France, whereby the 
exiled royal family were obliged to quit that 
country. Tlie delivery of Dunkirk to England, 
when taken from Spain by the combined 
forces of France and Fmgland, was also deem- 
ed a very honourable event in the protector’s 
reign. After the dissol ition of parliament iiE 
domestic government was little more than a 
military despotism, as is evident from tlie issue 
of an ordinance to levy a fine of the tentli of 
the income of all who had borne arms for the 
king ; as also the appointment of militaiy dis- 
tricts, under the command of m^or-generals, 
who might confine all suspected persons at 
pleasure. Vet with all this power a parlia- 
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ment was still deemed necessary, and one was 
accordingly assembled in 1656; from which 
two hundred members being excluded by the 
nature of the required oaths, the remainder 
passed money bills at their master’s pleasure. 
A further piece of com])laisance was however 
expected from them. In a project of a settle- 
ment of the government, brought forward un- 
der the title of “ The Humble Petition and 
Advice a blank was left for the designation 
of the supreme governor, which Cromw’ell was 
anxious to have filled up >iith the word king, 
^'he obsequious parliament, after due dehbe- ! 
ration, found that tliere was iiotliing offensive 
in this word ; but Cromwell, perceiving that 
it did not go down with some of his best 
friends and supporters, was content to continue 
the title of protector, and he was reiiiaugurated 
by tliis sort of parliamentary authority, with 
all the pomp of a coronation, on the 26th June, 
1656. He then attempted to frame a new 
house of J^ords, but the ancient nobility alw*ays 
forbore to ajifiear in it. In the same year 
appeared a jiamphlet, entitled '* Killing no 
Murder in which the author, colonel 1'itus, 
boldly argued in favour of tyrannicide. I’liis 
book so alarmed the jirotector in the midst of 
all this semblance of lawful autliority, tliat he 
grew obviously more mehincholy, and never 
went abroad afterwards without loaded pistols, 
and armour beneath his aj>parel. Jmcw con- 
spiracies were also detected, and several cava- 
liers suffered, among whom was Dr Hewett, a 
clergyman, whose life even the entreaties of the 
protectors favourite daughter, JMis (da>j)ole, 
could not save ; and that lady dying soon after, 
and u})braiding her father in her List moments, 
his peace of mind became serlou^ly ailected. A t 
length, tormented with cares and anxieties of 
every kind, his ndiust constitution gave way, 
and he was seized witli a slow' fe\er, which 
terminated in an intermittent, and so weak- 
ened him, that his phxsician began to despair. 
Buoyed up by a lemnant of the enthusiaHii 
which formed so strange an elemental portion 
of his character, lie liiniself how'cver seemed 
certain of recovery ; and Ids fanatical chap- 
lains asserted that lliej had received positive 
assurances from heaven to that effect. 'J’he> 
were notw'itlistanding completely mistaken, for 
he grew' visibly w’orse, and at length becoming 
lethargic, he died on the 3d September, 1658, 
aged fifty-nine years and four months. A very 
magnificent funeral W’as immediately decreed, 
and all the poets of tlie time celebrated his 
memory in their effusions. According to the 
opinion of Burnet, Oliver died very timely for 
his character as a great man ; it being more 
than probable that he could not long have 
maintained the ])Owcr which he had so artfully 
acquired. Certain it is, that he stood critically 
situated, as both republicans and royalists 
were exasperated at his exaltation ; and the 
force by which he supplied the place of legal 
right and public attachment, was becoming 
daily more formidable to himself. The general 
character of this extraordinary man is best es- 
timated from bis actions ; and from those it is 
as impossible to deny tlie greatness of his abi- 
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lities, as tlie deceptive obliquity by which 
they were degraded. What is so frequently 
true in regard to usurpers, may be fairly ob- 
served of him — that he was fit to rule had lie 
been entitled to do so ; and as it was, he un- 
doubtedly exalted the English name, by his 
political vigour and capacity, in the estimation 
of all Euio])e. His military talents were of 
the first order ; and the promptitude and deci- 
sion of his conduct on all occasions, exhibited 
that energetic self-reliance, w'hich is uniformly 
one of the primary elements of exalted capa- 
bility. Without adverting to his share in the 
death of Charles, which, in common w'lth many 
others, he might deem merited or necessary 
that he w'as occasionally cruel is undeniable, 
nor is it a sufficient excuse to observe, that it 
was only when politically convenient, or for 
more decisive results in the field. I’he most 
disgusting imputation against Cromw’ell, was 
his religious hyprocrisy ; anil it is a problem 
for the student m human character to decide, 
how far his puritanic convictions really affected 
his conduct — aqui stion w'hicli, by the -x’ay, he 
might scarcely have been able to answer him- 
self. Generally speaking, men of liis class 
assume the most prevalent and lieart-stirring 
jargon of the age in w'hich they live ; and 
Puritanism, doubtless, gave the tone to that of 
Cromw’ell. I'herc is some reason how’cver to 
believe tliat his earl> convictions w'ere not only 
leal, but that they never entirely lost their hold 
upon his mitid , and the history of the French 
league, and similar historical jieriods, will 
show' the perfect comj)aTibilitv of stem reli- 
gious bigotry with great qualities and com- 
manding political genius. For the rest, not- 
withstanding his character for closeness and 
design, nobody would converse with more 
openness and frankness than Oliver, w’lth those 
of wiiosf? lioncsty he had a good oj union ; and 
he often listened to advice with }>htienco and 
cordiality. It w'as fortunate, considering tlie 
temper of his chief supporters, that he j»aul a 
respect to liteiature, as it prevented many in- 
juiies to learning wiiich fanaticism was dis- 
posed to offer. To conclude, his jirivate life 
wtts uniformly moral and commendable , his 
household w'as administered with decency and 
frugality, and he w'as a good husliaiid and 
father. He had six children, tw’o sons and 
four daughters — Richard, who succeeded him 
in the protectorate, and w-'ho died in 1712 ; 
Henry, lord lieutenant of li eland, under 
Ins father, who died in 1674; Bridget, mar- 
ried first to Ireton, and afterw'ards to Fleet- 
wood ; Elizabeth, married to John (Jaypole. 
esq. of Northamptonslnre ; Mary, married to 
lord Fauconberg ; and Frances, married first 
to the earl of VVaiwick, and afterwards to sir 
John Russel of Cambridgebhire. — Bwg. Brit, 
Aikins G. Bwg. 

CROMWELL (Omvfr) the great-grand- 
son of Heniy Cromwell. He was educated for 
the legal profession, and practised as a solicitor 
in London during many years, and also held 
the office of clerk to St Thomas’s hospital. 
He succeeded to the estate of Theobalds, which 
had been purchased by the deacendants of hia 
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•ncettor, Richard Cromwell ; and he died at 
Cheshunt Park, Hertfordshire, May 31, 1821, 
aged seventy-nine. He was the author of 
“ Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
and his sons Richard and Henry, illustrated 
by Original Letters, and other Family Papers.” 
— Ann. Reg. 

CROMWELL (Thomas) earl of Essex, a 
man of great authority in the reign of Henry 
VIll, was the son of a blacksmith at Putney 
in Surrey, and was bom about the year 1490- 
His eai ly years are not much known ; but he 
found some means of gratifying his inclination 
for travelling, as w'e find him employed as 
clerk to the English factory at Antwerp. In 
1510 he went to Rome, and on his return to 
England was taken into the family of cardinal 
Wolsey, and became Ins confidential servant, 
being employed by him in affairs of great im- 
portance. On hia master's disgrace, in 
Cromwell defended him with great spiiit in the 
house of commons, of which he was tlieii a 
member, and opposed the articles of treason 
against W olsoy so eflcctually, that they could 
not pass. After the cardinal’s death lie was 
taken into the king’s service, into which he 
entered with zeal, but with little considera- 
tion or regard for others. He formed a pro- 
ject for raising a sum of money from the clergy, 
by involving tliem all in the charge of a pio"- 
muniret on pretence of the illegality of the oath 
of allegiance taken to the pope by the bishojis 
on consecration. By this threat, with the 
king’s aiitliority, he extorted from them the 
sum of ri0,(K)0/. He was soon after knighted, 
and made a privy counsellor, and in 1 534 be- 
came principal secietary of state and master of 
tile rolls. In 1 lo-i he was appointed visitor- 
general of all the monasteries in England, in 
order to their siijipression. In this ofhee he 
acted with great seventy and injU'^tice, and 
numerous instances are related of the illegal 
violence with which he forced a surrender from 
the monks and nuns. His sei vices were well 
received by the king, and rewarded by the si - 
tuatiori of lord keeper of the privy seal, and a 
seat in the house of peers, with the title of ba- 
ron Cromwell of Okeham. On the abolition 
of the jiope’s supremacy, he was placed at the 
bead of the ecclesiastical affairs of the king- 
dom, being created tlie king’s vicar-general, 
and he used all his influence to promote the Re- 
formation, to which he was inclined by con- 
viction as well as interest. He caused articles 
of religion to be published by the royal autho- 
nty , differing greatly from those of the Romish 
church, acknowledging only three sacraments, 
and speaking doubtfully of jmrgatory. He pa- 
tronised Coverdale’s translation of the Bible, 
and directed a copy to he provided for every 
parish church. He was made chief justice. 
Itinerant of the forests beyond I’rent, * knight 
of the garter, and finally, in 1539, earl of Es- 
sex, and lord high chamberlain. In pro]>or- 
tionto his honours and riches, jealousy and ill- 
will increased against him. The nobility were 
offended at one of so mean birth being admit- 
ted into their order, and the clergy and catho- 
lics considered him as their greatest enemy. 

Bioc. Brit.— No, X\ \ VH. 
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He made himself still more odious, by his un- 
just proceedings in procuring bills in parlia- 
ment for die condemnation of persons on the 
charge of treason, without a hearing ; among 
whom the countess of Salisbury and mar- 
chioness of Exeter, of the blood royal, were 
sentenced to death. He at length fell into 
disgrace with the king, for the interest he took 
in promoting liis marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
from whom, being a Lutheran, he expected 
support. Her person proving particularly dis- 
agreeable to Henry, lie fell in love with Catha- 
rine Howard, a lady allied to the pnncipal 
catholic families ; and in consequence of her 
influence and his displeasure, Cromwell was 
arrested at the council -table on a charge of 
treason, and committed to the Tower. He was 
condemned in his own manner, without a hear- 
ing. During his confinement he wrote a very 
humble letter to the king, concluding with 
I these words: “ Written with a quaking hand, 
and most sorrowful heart, of your most sorrow- 
ful subject.” He was beheaded on 'lower 
Hill, .luly 28, 1540, declaring that he died in 
the faith of the catholic church, from whuh 
he confessed he had been seduced. Notwith- 
standing Ins interested and unjust conduct, it 
seems agreed that he bore his good fortune 
with moderation, was chantable to the poor, 
and willing to benefit the deserving. He has 
received two very opposite f haracters from the 
two contending parties; the ])rot(*st ants prais- 
ing him for his industry and solidity, and all 
the qualities which fitted him for the manage- 
ment of important aflairs, ai.d the papists dwel- 
ling on his violence, ambition, and injustice. 
One trait m his cliara(‘ter certainly did him 
credit : he always gratefully returned any fa- 
vours he had received while in a humble con- 
dition. He left a son, who was created lord 
Cromwell, which title remained in tlie family 
for several generations. — Jheg. Brit. 

CROUSAZ (.loHv PiiLR de) a cele- 
brated mathematiCKin and jihilosopher, was 
born at Lausanne, in loot). He was originally 
designed for the military profe.-ssion, but disco- 
vering an inclination for literature, he was al- 
lowed to follow it, and soon distinguished 
himself by Ins progress in mathematics and 
philosophy, under able professors at Geneva 
and Lausanne, applying himself particularly 
to the writings of Descartes. In 1682 he 
went to the university of Leyden, and thence 
proceeded to Paris, where he became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Father Mallo- 
branche, who, ith other celebrated men, 
vainly endeavoured to corn fit him to the ca- 
tholic religion. On retinnmg to his native 
country, he was ordained minister, appointed 
honorary professor, and remained pastor of 
the church at Lausanne. In 1699 he was 
made professor of Greek and of philosophy in 
the academy of lyiusanne, and appointed rector 
in 1706, and again in 1722. In 1724 he was 
chosen mathematical and ]>hiloso]»hical profes- 
sor at the nniversuy at CJronmgen ; and 
years after, a foreign member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris ; and at the sanus 
time aTipninied tutor to prince Frederick ot 
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Hesse-Cassel. In 1733 he was nominated coun- 
sellor of embassies to the king of Sweden, and 
in 1737 elected professor of philosophy and 
mathematics at Lausanne. He was the author 
of a number of works distinguished for tlieir 
ieaming, liberality, and acuteness. I’he prin- 
cipal are — A System of Reflexions that naay 
contribute to the Illustration and Extension 
of Knowledge, or a new Essay on Logic,** in 
6 vols, 12mo, 1741; “Summa Logics cum 
adjuncta praefatione de Logic! Officio et Lo- 
gic* utiliter exponend* veraMethodo,’* 1724; 
“ A I'reatise on Education ;** “ Examen du 
Pyrrhonisme ancienne et modeme ;” “Geo- 
m^trie des Lignes et des Surfaces reciilignes et 
circulaires ;** “ Examen de I'J^ssai de M. 
Pope ;** “ Commentaire sur la 'I'raduction de 
TEssai de M. Pope, de I’Abbe du Uesnel 
** Traite du Beau ;’* A Treatise on the Hu- 
man Understanding,** in which the hypo^^heses 
of Leibnitx and Wolff, respecting the pre-esta- 
blished harmony, are combated. • He also 
wrote several other works in divinity, meta- 
physics, and mathematics. He died at Lau- 
sanne in 1748. — Moreri, Diet. Hist. 

CROWNE (John) a dramatic w'riter, was 
a native of Nova Scotia. He came to England 
and applied himself to literature, by which he 
soon became known, and was nominated by 
Charles II to write the ** Masque of Calisto.” 
Upon the breaking out of the two parties, after 
the pretended discovery of the popish plot, 
Crowne embraced the tory party, and wrote a 
comedy called “ The City Politics,** in order 
to expoee the wings. Though much attached 
to his master, Crowne despised the servilities 
of the court, and openly solicited the payment 
■of money promised him ; after which he be- 
came remiss in his attendance at St James's. 
At the latter end of the reign, he grew tired 
of writing, and solicited some situation from the 
king, which was promised lum, upon condition 
that he would write another comedy, of which 
Charles II furnished the plot, and he pro- 
duced “ Sir Courtly Nice.*’ The play w’as 
just ready to appear, w hen, on the last day of 
the rehearsal, he was informed of the king's 
death. I'liis was a severe blow ; but he con- 
trived to live by his wuts. When he died is 
uncertain, but he was living in 1703. He w'as 
the author of seventeen plays ; of a romance 
called ** Pandioii and Amphigeria ;** and a 
burlesque poem, ** Dsneids,” partly imitated 
from Boileau's Lutrin. His merit lay chiefly 
in his comedies ; the tragedies are very poor. 
JDryden, who w^as jealous of him, used to com- 
pliment him when any of his pieces failed, and 
was cold to him if they succeeded. — Cibbers 
Lu)e% Binff. Dram. Spence's Anecdotes, 
CROXALL (Samuel) an English divine, 
waa educated at Eton, whence he removed to 
St John’s college, Cambridge, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his attachment to tlie 
whig interest ; and by the pieces which he pub- 
lished in favour of that party, in the latter part 
of the reign of queen Anne, and in that of 
George I, which were not without merit, but 
are now fox|;otten. In 1730 he published a 
free translawmor rather imitation of Solomon’s 
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Song. About the same time he entered into 
orders, and received the vicarage of Hampton 
in Middlesex. In 1730-31 he was instituted 
to the united parishes of St Mary Somerset, 
and St Mary Mountshaw in London, which he 
held till his death. He was also clian<*elior, 
prebendary, canon, residenUary of Hereford, 
chaplain to the king, and archdeacon of Salo . 
In 1722 he published Fables of /Esop and 
others, translated into English, with instruc- 
tive applications which work is more dis- 
tinguished for the utility of the maxims which 
it contains than for the elegance of its style. 
He wras also the autlior of ** Scripture Poli- 
tics; being a \’iew of the original Constitution 
and subsequent Revolutions in the Govern- 
ment, Religious and (hvil, of that People out 
of w'hom the Saviour of the World was to 
arise, as it is contained in the Bible.” He 
likewise WTOte a poem, called “ I’be Royal 
Manual,” said in the preface to be Andrew 
Marvel’s, but more likely, the production of the 
editor. He published, besides several poems, 
dedications, sermons, &c. ; and was engaged, 
with some others, in a translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. — Bioir. lint. 

CROZE (Mathukin Veyssuhf. nc la) a 
French writer, distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with Oriental literature. He was bom 
m 1661,at Nantes, where his father w'as a 
merchant, who, being fond of letters, bestowed 
on his son a good education. At a very early 
age he went to the West Indies, where lie not 
only added to his stock of general knoii ledge, 
but also made himself acquainted with the 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. 
Returning to Nantes in 1677, he found the af- 
fairs of his family deranged, a circumstance 
which partly induced him to become a mem- 
ber of the Benedictine congregation of St Maur, 
at Saumur. Heie he gave himself entirely to 
study, and obtained the reputation of being a 
profound scholar. After a time, becoming 
dissatisfaed with his religious profession, he 
went to Basil, and made Ins ab]uration of the 
Catholic faith in 1696. Shortly after he re- 
moved to Berlin, where lie was appointed li- 
brarian to the Academy of Sciences, with a 
pension of 200 crowns. He formed an ac- 
quaintance with the celebrated Leibnitz with 
whom he carried on an extensive literary cor- 
respondence. Notwithstanding some eligible 
ofl'ers of preferment elsewhere, La Croze con- 
tinued at Berlin till his death, w'hicli hajipened 
in 1739. His principal works are — “ His- 
toire du Christianisme des Indes ,’* ** I Iistoire 
du Christianisme d’Armeuie et d’Ethiopie ;** 
and a Dictionary of the Cojitic Language, 
which did not make its appearance till 1773, 
when it was published at Oxford by Dr 
W^oide. La Croze also left several other 
learned works in manuscript ; and his lite- 
rary correspondence with contemporary scho- 
lars, was edited by professor Uhl at Leip- 
sic, 1742-46, 3 vols. 4to. — Aikitis G. Biog. 

CRUDEN (Alexander) a literary student, 
memorable for the singularity of his character 
and personal adventures. He was bom in 
1701 at Aberdeen in Scotland, where tua 
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fatlier wan a respectable tradesman ; and be re- 
ceived his education at the Marischal college, 
probably with a view to his becoming a minis- 
ter of the kirk. Incipient symptoms of insa- 
nity however prevented him from embracing 
the ecclesiastical profession ; and while he la- 
boured under this malady he became passion- 
ately attached to th'“ daughter of a clergyman, 
and notwithstanding his addresses were re- 
jected, he continued his attentions in a manner 
so annoying to the object of them, that her 
friends had recourse to the civil power, and 
Cnideri was committed to prison. On his 
liberation his feelings were terribly shocked, 
by the information that his inamorata had 
proved less cruel to another lover, and had 
lost her character, by beioming a mother with- 
out being a wife, Cruden removed fiom Aber- 
deen to Ijondon about 1725?, and for some years 
supported himself by giving jirivate instruc- 
tions in classical literature, lie was then set- 
tled for a shoit tune in the Isle of i\Ian, where 
he was employed in the same manner. In 
17 j 2 he returned to London, and ojiened a 
bookseller’s shop under the Royal Kx( hange, 
devoting his h isure to the compilation of a 
“ Contoulance of the Old and New Testa- 
ment,” which was published in l7o7, in one 
volume, 4 to. I’liis work was dedicated to 
queen f Caroline, whose death, a few dajs after 
receiiing the presentation copy dis.ippointed 
the sanguine hopes of patronage formed by the 
compiler, and probably j)roved the exciting 
(ausc of a renewed fit of insanity. Mis fiiends 
plated him in a rece]it!icle for lunatics at lleth- 
iial Ciieen, whence he made his escajie ; and 
soon after brought an action against the per- 
sons by whom he had been confined, which 
terminated in a nonsuit. He vented his dissa- 
tisfaction at the re-.ult of the trial in pamph- 
lets, which display a strange mixtuie of men- 
tal acuteness and hallucinatioii, 'I'he periotl 
of Ins life immediately subhetjuent to this trans- 
action, was spent in tranquillity; and he re- 
sumed the ernjilcjyment of corrector of the }»ress, 
and snpei in tended the printing of sevcial 
(>reek and Latin authors. After a calm of 
some years, his malady again exhibited itself 
in a new love fit, which oc< asionod such eccen- 
tricity of conduct, that he was again consigned 
to a lunatic asylum. On his liberation he 
prosecuted the parlies instrumental to Ins con- 
finement, and with the same result as on the 
former occasion. The remainder of his career 
was distinguished by a number of harmless 
obli(]uities of conduct. He set himself up for 
a general censor of public inorils, under the 
designation of Alexander the Corrector, Hav- 
ing published a jiamphlet, entitled The se- 
cond I’art of the Adventures of Alexander the 
Corrector,*’ lie went to present it at court, in 
expectation of obtaining the honour of knight- 
liood. He next offered himself as a candidate 
for a seat in parliament for the city of London. 
Failing ill both these objects, he ^'ent to Ox- 
ford to preach refiirmation of manners to the 
gownsmen ; and meeting with no success, he 
afterwards turned his attention to the pri- 
soners in Newgate, w’ith whom his remon- 
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strances proved equally ineffectual. Wilkes 
and his partisans also provoked the animad- 
versions of the Corrector ; who displayed his 
zeal against them hy industriously obliterating 
with u sponge, the hall-mark of the party, No. 
45, wherever he found it inscribed on the walla 
of the metropolis. In the intervals of all his 
self-prescribed labours, Cruden was engaged 
in various literary employments, chiefly in cor- 
recting the press, index making, and writing 
pam))hlets relating to bis own undertakings. 
He lied suddenly at Islington, m November 

1770 ; and it may be mentioned, as a proof 
of his industry and frugality, that he left 
beliiiid him considerable property, most of 
which he bequeathed to his relations. — Re- 
trospective Review, vol. x. 

CIUHKSIIANK (VViri.iAM) an eminent 
English surgeon and anatomist. He was a na- 
tive of Edinburgh, but received his medical 
ed»K*ation in the university of Glasgow. In 

1771 he became librarian to the celebrated 
Dr William Hunter, and afterwards olliciated 
as liis assistant in delivering lectures on ana- 
tomy. On the death of Dr Hunter he w.a8 
associated as a lecturer r\ith the late Dr Bail- 
lie, a connexion which was subsequently dis- 
solved. In 178o' Mr Cruikshank published 
a valuable work, entitled ** I’he Anatomy of 
the Absorbent A'^essels of the Human Body,** 
4to, of x\hiili an improved edition appeared in 
1790. He was also the nathor of “ Expen- 
ments on the insensible Perspiration of the Hu- 
man Bod\,’* 179.5, 8vo ; and of several scien- 
tific essa\s and papers in the 'Iransactions of 
the Royal Sotiety, of which he was chosen a 
fellow 1(1 1797. He died m 1800, aged fifty- 
five. — Rees's Curlopad, 

CRLZ C \NO Y OLMEDILLA (D. Juan 
DK I. \ ) a Spanish geographer of the last cen- 
tury, He was the authoi of “ INIapo geogra- 
phico de America Meridional,’* 177.5; which, 
says Humboldt, has been the basis of all the 
new’ maj)8 of South America. The original 
edition is the more rare, the jilates baling been 
defaced, as it is commonly believed, by order 
of a minister of the colonies, who feared that 
the map w’as but loo exact. Humboldt how- 
ever affirms, that tl»e work of Olmedilla does 
not mciit this reputation, except in a small 
number of points. He held the office of sti- 
pendiary geographer to the king of Spain. — 
Humboldt's Pers. Nar. of Travels in S, Amer, 

Cl’ESIAS, a Greek physician and lii>torian, 
was a native of Cnidus in Caria, vtas, taken 
prisoner in tlie battle fought by C}rus the 
younger against his brother, Artaxerxes IMne- 
mon, and w’as emjdoyed to cure Artaxerxes of 
a w’ound. He WTOle the “ History of the 
Assyrians and Persians/* in twenty-three 
books. This work has been the cause of much 
controversy among the leained, differing greatly 
from Herodotus, and also from tlie Jewish 
scriptures. Diodorus Siculus and some others 
preferred his authority to that of Herodotus, 
but according to some stories ot his, quoted by 
Aristotle and Pliny, he seems either to liave 
been much addicted to fable, or was very credu- 
lous. He also wrote—** On Indian Affairs 
2 P 2 
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•* On Rivers ** On Mountains and ** On master of Christ’s college, Cambridge j where^ 
the Tributes of uAsia.” Tl’he fragments of Cte- after having taken a wife, he spent the remain- 
sias are annexed to many of Uie editions of der of his days. In 1662, after the restnra-* 
Herodotus. — Fbisii HiiU Grac, Univ. Hist, tion, he was presented by Sheldon, bishop of 
Mover u London, to the vicarage of Ashton, in the 

CJ’ESIBIUS of Alexandria, a famous ma- county of Hereford; and in 1678 was installed 
thematician, lived about 120 years 13C. in the prebendary of Gloucester. In the same year 
165th Olympiad. Jle was the inventor of the he published liis grand work, entitled “ The 
pump. An accidental circumstance gave nse true Intellectual System of the Universe ; the 
to this important invention. On lowering a First Part, wherein all the Reason and Philo- 


mirror that was in his father s shop, he ob- 
served that the counterpoise which w’as in- 
cluded in a cylinder, produced a sound by 
driving the air before it. Upon examining the 
phenomenon, he thought he could make an 
instrument, in which sounds should be pio- 
duced, by the action of water driving the air 
before it. He construtted a clepsydra, or wa- 
ter-clock, in which the fall of a column of wa 
ter gave motion to a wdieel, or number of 
wheels. He was the author of “ Geodesia, or 
the Art of dividing and measuring Bodies,” 
said to be in the X'atican library. — Vitntnus, 
Plinif, Athena'us, and Vossius, quoted hq More n. 

CTESIPHON or CHKliSlPHKOiV, a fa- 
mous architect of Ephesus, ho flourished 600 
BC. He formed the design of the first temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, which was pai tly exe- 
cuted under his direction, and continued under 
that of his son, Metageiies. I’he work was 
carried on by Demetrius of Ejdiesus, w’ho flou- j 
rished 540 BC., and comideted by Pieonius, { 
another Ephesian. This magnificeiit edifice is ’ 
said to have taken noaily 240 Nears in build- ! 
ing. It was destroyed by Eiostratus. Ctesi- ‘ 
phon was probably a skilful mechanic for the | 
age in wdiicli he lived, as he is stated to have ! 
invented an ingenious method of transporting ' 
from a distance the marble columns of this 
celebrated temple . — Aikins 0. Biog. Llmes's 
Diet, of the Fine i4rfs. 

CUDWORIH (Ralph) a learned English 
divine and philosojiher, was bv^rn at Alier in 
Somersetshire, of which parish his father w'as 
vector in 1617. He ivas educated ch.efly un- 
der tlie care of his father-in-law, the rev. Dr 
Stoughton, and made such an early progn*ss 
in classical acquirement, that he wa^ admitted 
a pensioner of Emanuel college, Cambridge, | 
at the age of thirteen. His diligence as an | 
academical student was very great , and in 
1639 betook the degree of iVlA., and wai | 
elected fellow of his college. He became so 
eminent as a tutor, that the number of his pu- 
pils exceeded all precedent, and in due time 
he w^as presented, by his college, to the rec- 
tory of North Cadbury in Somersetshire. In 
the year 1642 he published a “ Discourse 
concerning the tiue Nature of the Lords 
SupptT,” and The Union of Christ and 
the Church shadowed, or in a Shadow.” 
The first of these productions, which main 
tained that the Loid’s Supper is a feast upon 
a sacnfice, produced considerable controversy, 
long after the author’s death. In 1614 he 
took the degree of BD., and was chosen njas- 
ter of Clare hall ; and in the following year 
was made regius professor of Hebrew. In 
1651 be was made DD., and in 1654 chosen 


Sophy of Atheism is confuted, and its Impos- 
sibility demonstrated,” folio. 'I'his w'ork, 
which IS an immense storehouse of ancient 
literature, w'as intended, in the first instance, 
to be an essay against the doctiine of neces- 
sity only ; but perceiving that it was maintained 
by seveial persons upon diflerent piinciples, 
be distributes their opinions under thiee dilier- 
ent heads, which he intended to tre.it of m three 
books, but his Intellectual S\ stem relates only to 
the fiist, viz. “ 'File material Necessity of all 
Things without a God, oi absolute Atbcisni.” 
It is a w'ork of great power and erudition, al- 
though the .attachment of the author to the 
Platonism of the Alex.indnan sdiool, has led 
him to advance some opinions which holder on 
incomprehensibility ami mysticism. In his 
physics he adopted the corpuscular system, 
adding to the doctiine a middle substance 
betwe»»n matter and spirit, to which lie gave 
the appellation of “ plastic nature and 
supposed It to lie the immediate instiument of 
the divine operation. A long controversN sub- 
sequently took place between Bayle and Le 
Clerc on tins hypothesis, which, in the o]>iniou 
of Bayle, gave atheists an advantage. Be- 
sides the ai tides already mentioned, Dr Cud- 
wortli published a sermon against the doctrine 
of ‘^Reprobation,” and also left behind him 
several unpublished MSS,, of wbitli one only, 
” A Treatise comerning Ettunal and Immuta- 
ble Mortdity,” has been printed. Ilis oilier 
unpublished MSS. now* in the Biitish .Museum, 

! aie — “ A 'I’reaiisc on Moral Good and E\il 
I “ A Treatise on Liberty and Netessity “ .\ 

I Commentary on the .Seventy Weeks of Daniel 
’ ” A 'Freatise on the Creation of the \\ orld 
“ A 'J’leatise on the Learning of the He- 
brews and ” An Explanation of the Notion 
of Hobbes concerning God and .Sjurils.” 'I’he 
moral, as well as intellectual chanicter of this 
eminent .scholar, stood very liigli ; and he died 
universally respetied in lt)88, in the seven- 
ty-first year of his age. — liiog. lint. Enjield's 
Hist, of Plulos. 

CUFF (IIlmry) a celebrated wit and scho 
lar, was born at Hinton -St Cieorge in Somer- 
setshire, about 1560. He was entered of 'J'ri- 
nity college, 0\ford, and eltcted fellow' of that 
society, but was expelled for some witticisms 
upon the founder, sir 1 homas Pope , aftc-r w hicli 
he ohtainefl atlmission into Merton college. In 
1594 he was chosen Greek professor and proc- 
tor of the uniNer.sity ; and assisted Columba- 
mus in the first edition of Loiigus’s pastoral ro- 
mance, printed at Florence in 15S8. Being 
tired of leading a quiet life at Oxford, and 
wishing to travel, he became secretary to the 
celebrated Robert earl of Essex, when that 
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tiobiemaa was made lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
He accompanied him in his expedition against 
Cadiz, and after its succ'^ ssful conclusion, was 
sent to England with letteis to the court, but 
being taken ill he sent them by Mr Reynolds, 
another of the earl’s secretaries. According to 
the earl’s instiuctions, Cuff was to have drawn 
up an account cf the action in Cadiz in such a 
manner, that n( t a guess could he made as to 
whom was the author. Sir Anthony Ashley, 
who was entrusted with the secret, betrayed 
it to the queen, who charged Mr Fulk Gre- 
ville to command Mr Cuff, upon pain of death, 
not to set tbith any discourse concerning the 
exjiedition without her consent. On his trial 
and condemnation, the eail of Essex not only 
confess *d matters very prejudicial to Cuff, but 
charged him with being the author of all his 
misfortunes, and the person who had ])ersuaded 
him to pursue violent measures. He w'as con* 
secjiiently tried and condemned, and was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, March 30, 1601, dying with 
great constancy and courage. A short time 
before his death he wrote a book which was 
not printed until six years after ; it was entitled 
“ 'I'he Differences of the Ages of Man’s Life, 
together with the original Causes. Progress, 
and End thereof.” It is a curious and philo- 
sophical production. He was also the author 
of many unpublished pieces; of one of winch 
bishop Tanner has given us the title — “De re- 
bus Gcstis in sancto conciho Nica?no,” or the 
Transactions in the Holy Council of Nice, 
translated from Greek into Latin, and believe’ 
to have been the work of Gelask-js (’yric^iius, 
which was translated from the oiigiiial in tlie 
Vatican library, by Cuff. In the “ Epistoloc 
Francisci et Johannis Hotomanorurn Patiis 
et Filii et cUirorum virorum ad eos,” there are 
several letters by him written in Latin, and re 
plete with genius and learning. Camden, 
who knjBw him intimately, says, that ** he was 
a man of most exquisite learning and pene- 
trating wit, but of a seditious and ])erverse dis- 
position.” — FuLLer:s Worthies. Ath, Oj, vol.i. 
Tanner Wharton s hifc oj Hir T, Pope, iiiog, 
Brit, 

CIJJACIUS or CUJAS (J^mes) a cele- 
brated jurist, was born at Toulouse in 1520. 
lie studied law under Arnorel Ferrier, and 
having taught for some time m his native city, 
he was invited to the university of Cahors, 
and after to that of Pourges. lie then re- 
11 ) 0 % ed to Valence, where he had a seat among 
the counsellors of the parliament of Daiiplune 
as an illiistnoiis interpreter of the law. He 
was prevailed upon by Emanuel Philhbert to 
occupy the professorial chair at 'Turin ; but 
finally returned to Bourges, and dechned an 
invitation to Bologna from pope Gregory XI 11. 
His works were printed at Paris in 1584, 
in five volumes folio. They were after- 
wards rejiriuted, with all his additional tracts, 
oy Fabrot, in ten vols, 1658-59. (’ujas 
died a< Boiirg(*s in 1590, and directed by his 
v\ill that his valuable liluary should be sold 
piecemeal by auction, lest by all falling into 
one hand, some publicatioi , undtT liis name, 
might be made from bL ongunil notes and 
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manuscripts.— r/tuani Hitt. Frthen Thtatr, 

Morgri. 

^ CULLEN (William) a celebrated physi- 
cian and medical writer, who was born in the 
county of Lanark in Scotland, in 1712. He 
was apprenticed to a surgeon and apothecary 
at Glasgow, after which lie made some voy- 
ages to tlie West Indies as surgeon to a mer- 
chant vessel. He subsequently settled as a 
medical practitioner at Hamilton, wdiere he 
formed a partnership with another member of 
the profession, who, like himself, arrived at 
distinguished eminence. This was William 
Hunter ; and the object of their connexion W’as, 
not so much present emolument as professional 
improvement. Each therefore in turn was al- 
lowed to attend metropolitan lectures, wlnlst 
the other preset uted the business for their 
joint benefit. Cullen, after having studied at 
Edinburgh returned to Hamilton, where his 
abilities procured liim the notice and pati on- 
age of the dul es of Argyle and Hamilton. In 
1740 he took the degree of JMD. and settling 
at Glasgow^, he was in 1746 appointed lec- 
turer on chemistry at the university tbcic. In 
1751 he w'as chosen regius piofessor of mi'di- 
cine. His reputation becoming extended, lie 
was invited in 1756 to take the cliemical pro- 
fessorship in the university of Edinburgh. On 
tlie death of Dr Alston, in 1760, he succeeded 
him as lecturer on the nM^eria medica, and 
subsequently resigned tlie chemical chair to 
las pupil, Dr Black. On a vacancy taking 
place in 1766‘, an attempt was made to secure 
for Dr Cullen a medical professorship, but it 
was then bestowed on Dr Gregory; though a 
comprormse w'as made by which those gentle- 
men gave alternate annual courses of lectures 
on the theory and practice of jihysic ; an ar- 
rangement which continued till the death of 
Dr Gregory in 1773, left his rival in complete 
possession of the medicAl chair. As a lecturer 
on medicine Dr (’alien exe^ci^eda great influ- 
ence over the state of opinion relative ti. the 
mystery of that science. He has the merit of 
having successfully combated the specious doc- 
trines of Boerhaave, depending %m the hu- 
moral pathology; though he lias not been 
equally successful in establishing his own sys- 
tem, which is founded on an enlarged view of 
the pniiciples of Frederic Hoffmann. Dr John 
Brown, the pupil, and afterwards the antago- 
nist, of Cullen, made a bold attack on the 
theory of his master, in which however he 
displayed more courage than prudence ; and, 
like succeeding innovators, he has shown how 
much easier a task it is to weave ingenious 
speculations, than to add to the sum of posi- 
tive knowledge, by patient deduction from un- 
controverted facts. Dr Cullen continued the 
practice of his profession, as well as his medi- 
cal lectures, till a fe>v months l/efore Ins death, 
which took place February 5, 1 7 90. 1 lis prin- 

cipal works are — “ Lectures on the JMateria 
Medica “ Synopsis Nosol ngias Practicaj ;** 
and “ First Lines nf the IVactice of Physic,” 
which must be considered as liis magnum oput, 
and w'hich, amidst all the recent fluctuations 
of opinion on medical theory, has retained its 
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value with professional men, and supported 
the reputation of the author. — Hutchiiutm*§ 
Biog, Med. Aikin*s G, Biog. 

CULPKPRRorCULPEPPER (sir Thomas) 
son of sir Thomas Culpeper of Holliiigboume 
in Kent, knt. was born in 16.36, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford. After taking the degree of 
BA. he went on his travels ; on Ins return 
was created probationer fellow of All Souls 
college ; and after the Restoration received the 
honour of knighthood. He was the author of 
** Considerations Touching Marriage " Mo- 
ral Discourses and Essays upon several Sub- 
jects “ A Discourse on Usuiy this caused 
a short dispute, in consequence of which he 
produced “ The necessity of Abating Usury 
reasserted ** Brief Survey of the Growth 
of Usury in England,” and other woiks on 
the same subject, 'i'he time of his death is 
uncertain, but it is supposed to have been 
about the end of tlie seveiiteeuth century. — 
Ath. Ojon. Gent, Mag. 

CULPEPPER (Nicholas'^ an astrologer 
and herbalist was bom in London in 1616. 
He was educated at the university of Cam- 
bridge, and after making a slioit stay there 
became apj.rentice to an apothecary. He came 
to 1 ondun, and settled in Spitaliields about 
1642. He commenced a war with tlic college 
of physicians, whom he accused of deceit aud 
Ignorance, and published a tidiislation of their 
“ Dispensary,” giving an account of the sup- 
posed virtues of each drug, and the complaints 
in wliich they were used. He was also the 
author of an “ 1 lethal,” whith passed thiotigh 
many editions, and was written with much 
clearness and di.stiuctuess. 1-rom the tenor of 
his WTitiugs it may he gathered that ho joined, 
or at least favoured the puritans. — Rees Ct/c/ep. 

CL’MBLllLA^vD (Rkhahu) a learned 
English prelate and writer on divinity aud 
archaeology. He w’as a native of London, aud 
was educated at Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees in aits, and obtained a fellowship. 
In 1658 he w’as presented to the rectory of 
Brampton in Northamptonshire, which he re- 
tained aftei the Restoiation of (Charles IT, con- 
forming, w’ithout any ^c^uple, to the e])iscopal 
establishment. In 1 067 sir Orlando Bndgeiiian 
gave him the more valuable living of Allliul- 
lows, Stamford. In this situation he continued 
many years, sedulously ap])lyiug himself to his 
duties as a parisli priest, and producing some 
professional works of importance. In 1691 
he was raised to the bishopric of Peterborough, 
without, as it is asserted, any solicitation on 
his part ; so completely unexpected it seems 
was the dignity, that the first notice of its hav- 
ing fallen to his lot was derived from the casual 
perusal of a newspaper. He filled his high 
station writh great respectability, aud held it 
to the advanced age of eighty-six, his death 
taking place October 8, 1718. The principal 
works of bishop C’umberland are — “ A I’lea- 
tise De Legibiis Naturae,” levelled against the 
philosophy of Hobbes, which became extreine- 
ly popular; ** An Essay on the Jewish Weights 
and Measures;’* Sanchonialhon’s Pheeni- 
ciaa History/* translated from Eusebius ; and 
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** Origines Gentium Antiquissima.** The last 
two were posthumous publications. — Biog. 
Brit. Aikin*s Gen. Biog. 

CUMBERLAND (Richard) a dramatic 
and miscellaneous writer, the great grandson of 
the subject of the preceding article. He was 
the son of the rev. Denison Cumberland, 
bishop of Clonfert, by Johanna, the youngest 
daughter of the celebrated Dr Bentley, under 
whose roof he was born in the master's lodge, 
ill Trinity college, Cambridge, on the 19th 
February 1732. He received his early educa- 
tion at the school of Bury St Edmund’s, whence 
he was removed to W estminster, and in his 
fourteenth year w'as admitted of Trinity col- 
lege, w’liere he studied very closely, and ob- 
tained his bachelor’s degiee at the age of 
eighteen, and soon after w^as elected a fellow 
of his college. Having been lecommended to 
the patronage of his father’s friend, loid Hali- 
fax, he became private and confidentidl secre- 
tary to that nobleman, and on Ins return to 
tow'n fiom Cambridge, he made bis fiib^ offer- 
ing to the i>icbs ill a small poem, w’bkh lie en- 
titled “ An Elegy w’litten on StMaik’s Eve,” 
which obtained but little notice. Bj tliefiiend- 
ship of lord Halifax, Mr Curabeilaiid w’as in- 
ti oduced to the notice of the et cent: it George 
Bubb Dodington, afterwards loid IMelcombe 
Regis, to whom he addressed a jioem of four 
hundred lines, and wdiose manners and cha- 
j racter he very amusingly desciib(‘s in Ins me- 
moirs. He "next wiote a tiagedy, entitled 
“ The Banishment of Cicero,” winch was re- 
jected by Guriick, and printed by the author 
in 17ol. Having obtained, by the patronage 
of loid Halifax, a sm.dl establishment ascrow’n 
agent for Nova Scotia in 1709, be married 
Miss Budge, the daiigbUir of George Rudge, 
esq, of Kilnnston, Hants ; and when Ins patron 
was made lord lieutenant of lieland, he ac- 
companied liim to that kingdom. His favour 
with lord H'ilifax however seems ooon after to 
have declined, for although that nobleman be- 
came secretary of state. Ins interest procured 
nothing better for Cumberland than the clerk- 
ship of report.** in the office of trade and jdan- 
tations. He now' paid a more decided attention 
to the drama, for which he had from liis early 
youth a great predilection, and in the couise 
of the next tw'o oi tlnee yeais he wrote an 
ojiera, entitled “ The Summer's 'I'ale,” and 
Ins comedy of “The Bioiliers.” During a 
visit to his f.ilher in Ireluiul, he comjiosed his 
excellent comedy of the “ West Indian,” 
w'liitli W’as brought out by (iarrick in 1771, 
and proved eminently successful. He soon 
after addiessed “ A l^'ttcr” to Dr Lowtli, 
bishop of Oxford, containing some animadver- 
sions on a cliaiacter given by that prelate of 
Dr Bentley, in an ejiistle to Warburton. The 
bishop, allowing for the natural zeal of reiu- 
lionslnp, would neither leply nor allow any 
one else to reply for him ; and Cumberland 
then resuming his attention to the drama, pro- 
duced “ 'i'he P'ashionahle Lover,” winch not 
obtaining the attention of “'The West In- 
dian,” he exhibited that soreness of character 
which subBC(]uently so exposed him to the 
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f -tire of Sheridan, in his sketch of sir Fretful 
ji*la7iaryi and whicli induced Garrick to call 
Iiim ** The man without a skin.” ** 'flie Cho- 
leric Man ** The Note of Hana ;** and 
•• I’he Battle of Hastings/’ were his next pro- 
ductions ; and his prospects in life now hap- 

d began to brighten, for on the accession of 
George Germaine to office, he obtained an 
increase of income, by being made secretary 
to the board of trade, which did not however 
prevent his continued attention to the drama. 
In 1780 he was employed on a confidential 
mission to the courts of Lisbon and Madrid, 
which, owing to some dissatisfaction on the 
part of the ministry who sent him out, involv- 
ed him in great distress, as they withheld the 
reimbursement of liis expcnces, to the amount 
of 5000/., which loss rendered it necessary for 
him to dispose of the whole of his hereditary 
property. To add to his misfortune, tlie board 
of trade w'as broken up, under Mr Burke's 
economy bill, and he retired with a veiy ina- 
dequate pension. On this event be took up 
his residence at Tunbridge Wells, and devoted 
himself entirely to literature. 'J’he first uork 
wliich he published, after his return from 
Spam, was his entertaining “ Anecdotes of 
Spanish Painters,” and the most distinguished 
of his collection of essays, entitled “ The Ob- 
server.” 'Fo these may be added, various 
dramas, more or less successlul, some of which 
will be mentioned hereaftei . Tije novels of 
Arundel “ Henry /’ and John de Lan- 
caster /’ the poem of “ ('alvary ;” a weak, 
anonymous pamphlet against Dr Parr, enti- 
tled “ Curtins restored from the (iulf /* “ A 
few plain Reasons for believing m Clirist 
** A Version of Fifty of the Psalms of David 
** I'he Exodiad,” in conjunction with sir 
James Bland IWrgess ; and lastly, a poem 
called Retrospection,” and the “ IMemoirs 
of his own Life.’’ Tn addition to all this lite- 
rary labour, he undertook the cditor»hi}i of 
“The I-ondon Review,” in which the critics 
gave their names, and uliich soon exjiired. 
His latter days w’ere chiefly sjient in London, 
where he died May 7th, 1811, at the house of 
his friend, Mr Henry Fiy. 'I’he character of 
tliis wilier may be very fairly gathered from 
his memoirs, from wdiich it appears that he 
w'as educated for a courtier and man of policy, 
for which liis talents and predilections render- 
ed him altogether unfit, and hence his failure 
in a line to which he was introduced by so 
much effective patronage. Upon the whole, 
the comic drama was his forte ; and although 
he wrote much even of comedy that was very in- 
different, the merit of “ The VVest Indian,” the 
“Fashionable Lover,” the “Jew,” and the 
“ Wheel of Fortune,” is of no common descrip- 
tion. His “ Observer,” since his acknowledge- 
ment of his obligations to Dr Bentley’s MSS., no 
longer supports his reputation as a Greek critic, 
and as a poet he was never more than a versifier. 
Mr Cumberland, in manners was polite, stu- 
died, courtier-like, and detractive, a circum- 
stance which at length became generally un- 
derstood, to his no small annoyance. He w'as 
AOwever a benevolent and honourable man in 
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the Bcnsilive jealousy which ex- 
posed him to so much animadversion, was 
doubtle^ increased by bis disappointments in 
life.^ 1 he principle productions of this writer 
having been enumerated, it is not necessary 
to give llie titles of several dramas of inferior 
merit, which are now seldom remembered. — 
Cumberland* s Mem, Chalmers’s Biog, Viet. 

CUN(EIJS (Peter) a philologist and law- 
yer, was born at Flushing in 1586, and sent 
to the university of Leyden, where he studied 
I medicine and jurisprudence. He taught Latin 
I and politics at Leyden, and was chosen pro- 
fessor of law there. His principal works are 
— “ Animadversiones in nonni Dyonisiaca / 
“ Juliani Csesares ex Graeco versi/’ “ Ora- 
tiones Inaugur, &c. “ Sardi Venales,” reprint- 
ed m tlii Tres Satyrae Menippae of Corte, 
I^ips. 1720 ; and a treatise “ De Republica 
Hebraeorum.” His letters w'ere collected and 
published by Burman, and contain many lite- 
rary anecdotes of his time. Cunaeus died in 
lb.S8. — Frehf'^i Theatre, Koiiv, Diet, Hist, 
JMareri, 

CUNNINGHAM (Allxandiu) an histo- 
rical writer of the last century. He was the 
son of a presbyterian minister, and was born 
at Ettrick, near Selkirk in Scotland. He was 
probably educated in one of the universities 
of tliat country ; tliough according to some 
accounts he i)assed the eaily jmrt of his life in 
Holland, ainl came to Enciand at the Hevohi- 
tion With William 111. He afterwards became 
tutor to some young noldemen, with whom he 
travelled on the continent. Returning home 
in 17().‘> he was employed in some political 
affairs, hy queen Anne s W'hig ministry ; but 
on the triumph of tlie tory party he W’ent to 
Italy. In tlie reign of George 1. he was ap- 
pointed resident at Venice ; and coming home 
in 1720, he appears to have passed the re- 
mainder of his iiic in literary occupation. Ho 
died m London in 1737, when he was far ad- 
vanced in jears. He left in manuscript a 
“ History of Great Britain, from the Revolu- 
tion to the Accession of George I,” ■written 
in elegant Latin, a translation of which, by 
Dr W. I'iiompson, was published in 1787, 2 
vols, Ito. — A lexandiu Cunningham, who 
published the w'orks of Horace, with animad- 
versions on Dr Bentley’s edition of that poet, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, at the Hague and London in 
1721, IS supposed hy some to have been the 
same person with the historian. But though 
many circumstances of their lives were simi- 
lar, it is more probable that they were distinct 
individuals, auu that the classical editor, who 
taught the civil and canon law in Holland, 
died there in 1730. — Biog. Brit, Chalmers’s 
Biflg. Diet, 

CUNNINGHAM (John) an ingenious 
poet, was bom in Dublin in 1729. He was 
educated at Droglieita, but w'as soon recalled 
to Dublin, in consequence of the enibarrass- 
I ment of his father’s affairs. At the age of 
seventeen he wrote a farce, called “ Love in 
a Mist,” on which Garrick is said to have 
founded his “ Lying Valet. Ihe snccesa of 
his jiiecc procuring him the freedom of iht 
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theatre, he became so attached to it, that he 
turned performer without possessing one essen- 
tial for the profession. He however left his 
family and came to England; and entered into 
various companies of strolling players. In 

1 761 he w-as performing at Edinburgh, when 
he produced his ** Elegy on a I*ile of Ruins/* 
which obtained considerable reputation, though 
evidently an imitation of Gray’s Elegy. In 

1762 he published The Contemplatist,** 
which was the iivorst of his productions, abound- 
ing in glittering and absurd conceits. In 1765 
lie published “ Fortune, an Apologue,** which, 
without any fixed plan, contains many poetical 
beauties ; and the following year he published 
a volume of poems by subscription. He con- 
tinued earning a scanty .subsistence in the thea- 
tncal profession, until a few months before his 
death, which took place, of a nervous disorder 
in 1773, at Newcastle-upon I'yne. Ilis style 
was simple and elegant, and he excelled in 
Ilia pastorals, which species of jioetry he was 
encouraged by Sheiistone to cultivate, llis 
“ Landscape*’ is beautifully descriptive, and 
could only have been written by a very minute 
observer of nature . — Johnson and Cfutlmer's 
English Poets, London ISlagazine, 1773. 

CURIO (Camus Sucunoits) a learned 
Piedmontese, was born at (’’herico of a noble 
family in 1503. Having abjured the religion 
of Home to embrace that of Luther, he tv as 
thrown into prison and confined for several 
months, but being at length released, he quit- 
ted his country and went to Milan, where he 
married, and began to preach. His boldness 
however soon led to liis arrest ; but he con- 
trived to escape, and fled to Pavia, whence he 
removed successively to Venice, Ferrara, Luc- 
ca, and Lausanne, where he w^as made princi- 
pal of the college. In 1 5-17 he finally settled 
at Basle, where he held the jirofessorship of 
eloquence and belles lettres to his death in 
1569, at the age of sixty-six. Ilis w’orks are 
— “ De Amplitudine bead regni Hei,** Basle, 
1.550, 8vo ; ** Opuscula,** Basle, 1544, 8vo ; 
'* Letters,” Basle, 1553, 8vo ; “ Calvinus Ju- 
daisans /* “ Pasquillus extaticus ;’* “Pas- 

quillorum, tomi duo/’ a collection of keen 
Pasquinades; “ Vita Davidis Georgii “Fo- 
rum Komanum,*’ 3 vols. folio ; “ Ilistoria 
Francisci Spirae /* “ Paraphrasis in principum 
Evangelii St Johannis.’* — Moreri, Sajii Ononi, 
CURRAN (John Philpoi) a celebrated 
Irish advocate, of liumble origin, was born at 
Newmarket near Cork in 1750. He was 
however educated at Tnnity college, Dub- 
lin, after wdiich he repaired to London, and 
studied at one of the inns of court. In due 
time lie was called to the bar ; shortly after 
which he married Miss O’Dell, an Irish lady 
of a very respectable family. By the influ- 
ence of ilis talents he gradually rose to great 
reputadon ; and dunng the administration of 
the duke of Portland, he obtained a silk gown. 
In 1784 he was chosen a member of the Irish 
house of Commons. Ilis abilities now dis- 
idayed themselves to advantage, and he be- 
came the most popular advocate of his age and 
country. During the distracted stale of Ire- 
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land, towards the close of tlie last century it 
was often his lot to defend persons accused of 
political oflTences, when Mr Fitzgibbon, (after- 
Tv^ds lord Clare,) then attomey-generid, was 
his opponent. The professional rivaliy of 
these gentlemen degenerated into personal 
rancour, which at length occasioned a duel, the 
event of whicli did not prove fatal to either 
party. On a change of ministry, under tlie 
vice-royalty of the duke of Bedford, Mr Cur- 
ran *s patriotism was rewarded with the office 
of master of the rolls. I'his situation he held 
till 1814, when he resigned it, and obtained a 
pension of 3000/. a-year. With iliis he re- 
tired to England, and resided chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Loudon, lie died in conse- 
quence of a ]>aralytic attack at Brompton, 
Middlesex, November 13tli, 1817, at the age 
of sixty -seven. CuiTan possessed talents of 
the highest order. Ilis wit, his drollery, his 
eloquence, his jiatho.**, were irresistible ; and 
the s])Iendid and daring style of his oratory, 
formed a sti iking contrast w'ilh liis personal ap- 
pearance, which was mean and diminutive. 
As a companion he could be extremely agreea- 
ble ; and his conversation was often highly 
fascinating. In his domestic character he was 
very unfortunate, and he seems to have laid 
himself open to censure. The infidelity of his 
wife, whicli was established by a legal verdict, 
is said to have been a subject on which he 
chose to display his wit, in a manner that be- 
trayed a strange insensibility to one of the 
sharpest miseries man can sufler. On one 
occasion lie met, at a friend’s house, sir 
Richard Musgiavc, the historian of the rebel- 
lion in Ireland, whose lady's fiailues were no- 
torious. An altercation had taken place be- 
tw’een them, ansiiigfroni difi’eience of ])olitics. 
When summoned to the dining-room, they 
happened to airive togctlier at the foot of the 
stairs, when, w'ith more ceremony than w'as 
necessaiy, each insisted on tlie otiier preced- 
ing him. The baronet at length good liuniour- 
edly said, offering to take bold of Curran’s 
arm, — “ Well, let us settle tlie matter by 
w'alking up logelher.*’ “ Paidon me, sir 
Richaid,’* replied be, that is impossible ; 
our antlers would entangle.*’ Mr Curran ap- 
pears never to have committed any tiling to 
the press ; but he is said to have produced 
some poetical pieces of considerable merit ; 
and a collection of his foieiisic s]>eeches was 
published in 1805, 1 vol. 8vo. Memoirs of 
ills life have been published by his son, by Mr 
Charles Phillips, and by Mr 0‘Regan. — Gent, 
Mag, Lit, Gaz. vol. iv. 

CURRIE (James, MIX) an eminent physi- 
cian, was boni at Kirkpatrick-Fleming in Dum- 
frieshire. May 31, 17.56. He w'as educated 
with a view to the mercantile profession, and 
w»ent to Virginia, but in consequence of the 
revolutionary troublc‘8, he returned in 1776, 
and entered upon the study of physic at Edin- 
burgh, although he took his doctor’s degree at 
Glasgow. In 1781 he settled at Liverpool, 
w^here he obtained extensive practice ; and in 
178.3 married a lady of a mercantile family, 
by whom he bad a large family. In 1796 he 
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was elected a member of the Iwondon Medical 
^iety, and communicated to it a paper *'On 
Tetanus and Convulsive Disorders/* which ap- 
pears in the third volume of its Memoirs. 
In 1792 he became a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety ; and in 1793 appeared his ** Letter, corn- 
men ial and political, addressed to the nght 
hon. William Pitt, by Jasper Wilson^ Esq.** 
which production soon reached a second edi- 
tion, and attained great celebrity. In 1797 
his medical reputation was greatly exalted by 
a publication, entitled “ Medical Reports on 
the Effects of Water, cold and warm, as a 
Remedy in Febrile Disorders ; with Observa- 
tions on the Nature of Fever, and on the Ef- 
fects of opium, alcohol, and inanition.** Having 
established his professional character, he be- 
gan to indulge his inclination for miscellaneous 
literature ; and having, in a visit to Scotland, 
become peisonally acquainted with Robert 
Rums, be was induced at his death to super- 
intend an edition of his works, for the benefit 
of bis family. To ibis collection be ajipended 
ail account of his life, a criticism of his wiit- 
iii^s, and some observations on the character 
and conduct of the Scottish peasantry. 'J'bese 
volumes were received with great favour by 
the jiubbc ; and the editor’s part in them, both 
as a biographer and critic, was very much ad- 
mired. Although externally of a vigorous 
frame, Dr (Juriic had eaily felt in himself a 
tendency to consumption, and in 1804 bis 
health began visibly to decline. He however 
survived until the 31 3t August, 1803, when he 
died at Sidmouth, universally respected and 
lamented, in the hftietli year of his age. — 
Chalmers's lUog, Dirt, 

CURTIS ( VViLT,i^M)an eminent botanist, 
was horn at Alton in llamjishiie in 1740. He 
was hound appi entice to an apothecary m his 
native place, where he early acquired a ta^te 
for botany. At the age of twenty he came to 
London, and became assistant to a Mr 'I'al- 
win, an apothecary in Clracechurch-stieet, to 
W'hose buMne^s he succeeded. His love of 
botany however producing professivinal irregu- 
larity, he at length gave up his jiractice as an 
apothecary, and became a lecturer on his fa- 
vourite science. His hrst garden was at Iler- 
mondsey, which he exchanged for one at Lam- 
beth, and finally occupied a still more exten- 
sive site at IJrompton. Having been eaily led 
to comlune the study of insects and their me- 
tamorphoses with that of plants, he ])uhlished 
in 1771 — “ Instructions foi collecting and pre- 
paring Insects,’* and in the following year, a 
translation of the “ Fund amenta rniomologia*” 
of Linnaeus, under the title of “ An Introduc* 
tion to a Knowledge of Insects.” I’he cele- 
brity wdiich these publications procured him, 
was however eclipsed by the appearance, in 
1777, of the first number of his “ Flora l^on- 
dinensis,*’ which was completed in six fasci- 
culi of seventy -two plates each. The beauty 
and botanical accuracy of the plates in this 
laborious undertaking, have always been much 
admired. Mr Curtis next established a Bo- 
tanical Magazine,” in monthly numbers, 
which undertaking was likewise very exteii- 
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sively encouraged. He is also author of a 
••History of the brown-tailed Moth;” of 
•• Practical Observations on the British 
Grasses ;** and of some able papers in the 
Transactions of the linnacan Society. He 
died of a dropsical complaint, on the 7th 
July, 1799 ; leaving behind him the character 
of an honest, friendly man, as well as of an 
able naturalist. After liis death, his lectures 
were published with coloured plates . — GenU 
Mag» Uees\s Ejicyclnp* 

CURTIUS (Marcus) a Roman, famous for 
his devotion to his country, of whicli Livy 
gives the following account : — In tlie year of 
Rome 392, BC. 362, the ground in the midst 
of the forum, either from an earthquake or 
some other cause, opened and left a vast chasm 
which could not be filled up by the throw’ing 
in of earth. The oracle consulted on tlie oc- 
casion, pronounced that the Roman state would 
endure for ever, provided that was thrown into 
the gulf in which the Romans were most 
powerful. During the consultation about the 
sense of this response, Curtius aiose and asked 
if the Romans possessed any thing so valuable 
as their arms and courage ? Silence ensuing, 
Curtius turned his eyes towaids the (a])itol, 
and the temples of the gods overlooking the 
forum, and stretching his hands, first touards 
heaven and next towards the bottom of the 
gulph, solemnly devoted himself. He then, 
fully armed, mounted his horse, decorated xu 
all his caparisons, and plunged into the chasm ; 
the applauding people of both sexes throwing 
after him fiuit and flowers.” ’I'his tradition 
uas cuirent among the Romans, and a lake or 
poo! continued to bear the name of the Cur- 
tian. Some say tliat this name was still more 
am lent, and was derived from 3Iutius Curtius, 
a Sabine chief, who in a battle x\itli Romulus, 
leaped on horseback into a deep muddy pool, 
and was taken out alive . — Livii Hist, hb, vii. 
cap. 6. 

CURTIUS RUFUS (QriNiis) a Latin 
histonari, known only by his work on Alex- 
ander the Great. The age in which he lived 
unknoxvn ; but the excellence of Ins style 
.shows It to have been in one of the best pe- 
riods of the Latin language. The disputes on 
this subject have been very numerous ; some 
jdacing his existence in the reign of Augustus, 
others in tlio.se of Claudius, of I'espasiaii, and 
of Trajan. It is not likely that he sliould have 
been the Curtius Rufus, proconsul of Africa 
under 'riberius ; it seems much more probable 
that he xxas the Q. Curtius Ruflis, enumerated 
by Suetonius among the eminent rhetoricians. 
His work, “ De Rebus Gestis Alexandri Mag- 
ni,” was written in ten books, the two first of 
which are lost. It is very entertaining, tliougli 
not very correct or jierspicuous ; his mistakes 
in geography and history, marvellous descrip- 
tions, and oratorical speeches, prove that what- 
ever may have been his information, his love 
of tnilh was not extraordinary. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that neither Quintilhan nor any wri- 
ter before the twelfth century, makes any men- 
tion of this work. — Vossii Hist. Lot, Prrf, ad 
Tldit, Dolphin, \ouv. Dirt, Hist, 
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CUSA (Nicholas he) a cardinal, called 
also Cusanus, was bom of obscure parents, at 
the Tillage of Cusanus, in die diocese of Treves 
in 1401, and being ill>treated, he ran away 
from home, and entered the service of the 
count de Manderscheidt, wlio, finding that he 
possessed good natural abilities, sent him to 
study at Daventer. He made great progr^s 
there, and afterwards continued his studies 
in some of the most celebrated universities of 
Germany and Italy. He took the degree of 
doctor in canon Jaw at Padua. His first pre- 
ferment was the rectory of St Florence at Cob- 
lentz, and he was afterwards nominated to a 
deanery at Constance, and the archdeaconry 
of Liege ; in winch capacity he assisted at the 
council of liasil, and projiosed the reformation 
of the calendar, w'hich was not properly attend- 
ed to. He then attached himself to pope £u- 
genius IV, who ‘•ent him as legate to Constanti- 
nople, to bring about an union betwt'en the Greek 
and Latin churches. In 1 448 he was a])]M)mted 
a cardinal by pope Nichohxs V, who also created 
him bishop of lirixen m tlie I'lrol. In 1450 
he was sent legate a latere into Germany, to 
engage the German princes to unite against 
the Turkish emperor, Mahomet il, who had 
undertaken the con(juest of the trilling remains 
of the empire of Constantinople, but in this 
object he \>as not successful. On the capture 
of Constantinople in 14 by Mahomet, cardi- 
nal Cusa again attempted to unite the Chns- 
tian princes against that monarch, but w’lth no 
better success. Cusa died in 1 164 at Tooli, a 
town in Unibiia. He was the author of a refuta- 
tion of the Koran addressed to Pius II, which is 
highly esteemed as a very learned production. 
The rest of his works, consisting of theological 
and metaphysical pieces, controversial tracts, 
and geographical, astronomical, and mathema- 
tical works, were yirinted in three volumes 
folio, at Basil, in 1565. — Du Pm Hist, Ecle. 
Cent. XV. Kouv, Diet, Hist. Moren, 

CUSEllU, an Indian chief of the warlike 
nation of the Guaypunabis, inhabiting the 
country to tlie north of the Orinoco in South 
Amenca. Humboldt, speaking of this warrior 
and the chiefs of some neighbouring hordes of 
savages, says — “ We smile at hearing that the 
names of Cuseru, Imu, and Cocuy, are as cele- 
brated in those countries as tlie names of llol- 
kar, Tippoo, and the most powerful princes are 
in India, i'he chiefs of the Guaypunabis and 
the Mauitivitaiioes, fouglit amUi small bodies 
of two or three hundred men ; but in their 
protracted struggles they devastated the mis- 
sions. These hordes, contemptible for their 
numbers and means of defence, spread as 
much terror as armies ; and if the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in preserving dieir settlements, it was 
only by opposing cunning to strength.” Cu- 
seru however seems to have evinced extraor- 
dinary abilities ; and he deser\'es notice as ex- 
emplifying, in a stnking manner, the peculian- 
ties of the savage character. He succeeded, 
about the middle of the last century, to the 
command of the tribe of Guaypunabis, as apo- 
to or king, on the death of another chief, and 
was called by the Spaniards, captain Cruzero. 
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He formed lines of defence on the banks of 
the river Inirida, with a kind of little fort con- 
structed of earth and limber, defended by pa- 
lisades more than sixteen feet high, witbin 
which he had a magazine of bows and arrows. 
He was engaged in a bloody contest with the 
chief of a hostile tribe, when a body of Spa- 
nish troops arrived m his neighbourhood in 
1 1756. Their appearance at first ev'cited his 
jealousy, and he was on the point of attacking 
them, when the Jesuits* missionaries, with 
whom he bad previously been on friendly 
terms, persuaded him to remain at peace with 
the Christians. He dined at the table of the 
Spanish general, and flattered by promises of 
assistance in conquering his enemies, he con- 
sented to settle with his people at the newly- 
founded mission of St Fernando de AtabaiiO ; 
and from being a king he became the alcaid 
of a village. The following anecdote marks 
the concentrated violence of his passions. He 
had married the daughter of an Indian chief 
of Rio 'Feini. In a paroxysm of r *.ge against 
his fdther-m-law, he declared to his wife, that 
he was going to fight w’lth him. She remind- 
I ed him of the courage and extraordinary 
strength of her father, on w’liich Cuseru, 
without saying a word, took a poisoned ar- 
row and plunged it in her bosom, lie pro- 
fessed himsell a Chrisliaii only a few' days be- 
fore his death ; hut lu battle he was accus- 
tomed to wear on his left hip a ciucihx which 
had been given him by the missionaries, and 
which, as he conceived, rendered him iiivul- 
iierable. — llninholdt's Persanal Narrative oj 
Tiarelh in S. America, 

CL'SSO.N (PiTi k) an eminent French phy- 
sician and botanist at Montpellier, and mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Sciences in that 
city. When young he travelled m Majorca 
and Spam, and brought home an excellent col- 
lection of the plants of those countries and of tlie 
Pyrenees. Soon after liis return an old female 
lelaiioii, who li\(>d with him, took an ojipor- 
tiinity one day, when he was from home, to 
clean and ransack liis study. In the coui se of 
this operation slie found his herbal of dried 
plants, and considering them as so mm h use- 
less lumber, threw the whole of his tine col- 
lection into the street. I'liis circumstance has 
been strangely misrepresented by sir J. L. 
Smith, who, in his introduction to Botany, 
states that the wife of M. Cusson ** destioyed 
his whole lierbariuni, scraping ofl' the dried 
specimens for the sake of tlie papei on w Inch 
they w’ore pasted.” During the latter part of 
his life he was employed on a gieat work o:i 
tlie umbelliferous plants, which he is said to 
have left in a state fit for the press, but which 
does not appear to have been jiublished. He 
also asaisted Savanges in his celebrated w’ork 
on Nosology. His death took place in 1784. 
London Med, Journ. vol. v. Jiiojr, Vntv, 

CUSTINKS (Adam Phiiip, Count de) was 
boni at Metz in 1740. He entered into tlie 
French army when young, and served in the 
seven years* war. Being patronised by the 
duke de Choiseuil, he obtained a regiment of 
dragoons, of which he held the command in 
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ITBO ; when the regiment of Saintonge being 
deatined for the assistance of the United States 
of Ameiica, in their contest with this countiy, 
Custines obtained the command of it, liy way of 
exchange, and on his return to France was 
made marechal de camp. In 1789 he was 
nominated deputy from the nobility of the 
bailiwick of Metz to tlie National Assembly ; 
and in the first session he joined the popular 
party, and afterwards seized all occasions to 
attack the privileged orders, and declaim 
against the prince to whom he owed his for- 
tune. Having been appointed commander-m- 
chief of the army of the Rhine in June 1792, 
he made himself master of Spires tlie 29th of 
September. Immediately after he w’Tote to 
the Convention to denounce general Keller- 
mann, whom he accused of preventing the 
execution of his plans, through jealousy or 
treason. October 21st Custines entered May- 
ence, and the 23d, Frankfort on the Mayn, 
where he levied great contributions. Here 
lie issued a ndiculous proclamation, inviting 
the king of Prussia to make peace, in which 
he termed the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, a 
corporal, a monster, and a tig<‘r, and declared 
that the day of judgment was arrived for the 
princes of Germany. Soon after he was dri- 
ven from Frankfort by the Prussians, and at 
the opening of the campaign of 1793 he quit- 
ted Mayence, which was besieged by the al- 
lies, and he was ultimately obliged to letreat 
into Alsace. His conduct was every whore 
censured, and, alarmed for his personal safety, 
he offered liis resignation ; but the conven- 
tion entreated him m the name of las country, 
not to abandon las post. At the close of May 
1793 he w’as ap))ointed to the command of the 
army of the north , but the powerful jiarty of 
the jacobins already had forucHl designs 
against lam ; and tlie committee of public 
safety ordered lam to repair to Pans to an- 
sw'er for his conduct. In spite of las jirotesta- 
tioiis of patriotism, he was condemned on the 
motion of lla/are, an<l on the ‘J7th of August, 
1793, he suftered execution by the guillotine. 
Custines, during the early part of his career as 
a revolutionary general, obtained a degiec of 
celebnty wlach was by no means supported by 
las future exploits, and on the scaffold he dis- 
played so much pusillanimity, as to evince a 
dehciency of the common militavv virtue of 
personal courage. — ('usiinfs (Lfw is PiiiLii* 
FiiANr is Dc) son of the preceding, >vasbiought 
up to the profession of arm.s, and served a& 
aidc-de-camp to his father. In 1791 he w'as 
sent minister plenipotentniry to llerlm, but 
was not recognised by that court. He served ' 
under his father in the campaign of 1792, and 
displayed military talent and bravery on seve- 
ral occasions. Becoming an object of suspi- 
cion under the government of Kobes})ierre and 
liis colleagues, ho was arrested, and w'as guil- 
lotined January 3d, 1794, at the age of tw’cn- 
ty-five. His behaviour on the scaflfold was 
the reverse of that of his father, as he display- 
ed the utmost courage and firmness. — Diet, 
Biog» et llist. dPs H. M. du 18mf. S. Biog. 
Vniv. 
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^ CUl HBERT (Sr) was born in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, and educated under 
the Scottish monks of the abbey of IcolmkilJ- 
Being very desirous of converting the pagan 
Saxons, Cuthbert, with some others, setUed 
in the island of Lindisfeme for that purpose. 
He was invited to the court of Kgfred, king of 
Northumberland, where he converted many of 
the nobles, and was in such favour as to be 
created bishop of the Northumbrian Saxons ; 
but preferring a solitary life, he returned to 
Lindisfeme, since called Holy Island, and 
founded a monastery there. He died in 586, 
leaving a great number of disciples. — Alban, 
Butler* s Lives of' the Saints, 

CUTLER (sir John) a citizen of London, 
who was created a baronet by Charles 11 in 
1660, for his services in promoting subscrip- 
tions for the support of the royal cause. He 
was a great benefactor to the grocers’ com- 
pany, to which he belonged. It appears also 
that he contributed largely to the rebuilding of 
the college of physicians in Wanvick-lane ; 
but after his death, w’hicli happened in 1699, 
the sum which lie liad advanced, with inter- 
est, amounting in all to 7000/., was claimed 
of the college as a debt, it aj)peanng to be so 
charged in the books of the deceased. The 
executom liow'ever were induced to relinquish 
a part of tlie sum, and accept of 2000/. in full 
of all demands. J'liis transaction, whiih J’ope 
might have teamed of Ins ^'riend, sir Samuel 
Garth, probably induced the poet to pillory fir 
John in rhyme, in some well known verses in 
his Moral Essays. J'here is reason to l;elicve 
that the satirist has done injustice to the me- 
mory of Cutler, whom he describes as a 
wretched miser. Some of the circuir stances 
to which he alludes are erroneous, and tha^ 
others are exaggerated may be inferred from 
the fact, that sir John Cutler built at his own 
charge the north gallery of his parish- church, 
St ]\largaret’s Westminster, and subscribed to 
many public chanties. He had two daughters, 
who w’ere respectively marned to John Ro- 
bcirtes, earl of Radnor, and sir William Port- 
man, bart. The immense sum of 7 ,66o/. is said 
to have been expended on his funeral. — Fen- 
nnnCs Account oj London, Brayleys London, 
vol. ii. 

C\NEAS or TINEAS, a native of Thes- 
saly, and celebrated as the able minister of 
Pyrrhus, king of Ejiirus. He learned the art 
of oratory Irom Demosthenes, and that of war 
from Alexander’s captains, and was employed 
in several negociations by Pyrrhus, wdio used 
to say that he gained him more towns by his 
insinuating nianucrs, thau he could have con- 
quered by arms. Being of the epicurean sect 
of philosophers, he tned to }»revent Pyrrhus 
from making war against the Romans, saying, 
that wliatever might be his success, he could 
not add to the eniovments in his pow’er. Pyrr- 
hus how'ever persisting in his design, dispatch- 
ed Cyneas with a part of his fleet and a body 
of troops to Tarentum, where, by his manage- 
ment. he gained the I arentincs for allies. On 
the first victory of Pyrrhus over the Romans, 
BC. 280, Cyneas proposed entering into a 
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negociation (or peace, and was sent to Borne for 
the purpose, but failed. After another battle 
be again went to Borne, but had no better suc- 
cess than before ; the senate refused to listen 
to any conditions, until Pyrrhus would with- 
draw his troops from Italy. Sicily haring 
made overtures to Pyrrhus, Cyneas was sent 
there to prepare the w*ay for his reception. 
The rest of his life is unknown. In conjunc- 
tion w’ith Pyrrhus, he w'as the author of a 
work on the art military, and also abridged 
the “ Tactics of Eneas .” — Plutarch in Pyrrho* 
Univ, Hist. Moreri, 

CYPRIAN (THAScirs Ca^cilius) one of 
the most respected fathers of tlie church, 
^'he place of his birth is uncertain ; but he 
taught rhetoric in the schools of Carthage for 
some years with great reputation. When con- 
siderably advanced in life, he was converted 
to Christianity in 1246, and in the following 
year was ordained a presbyter in the Christian 
church. He conducted himself so well in this 
situation, that upon the death of Donatus, 
bishop of Carthage, he was unanimously cho- 
sen to succeed him. For nearly two years he 
conducted the affairs of his bishopric in tran- 
quillity ; but in 1251, on the commencement of 
the Decian persecution, the pagans of Car- 
thage, enraged at his desertion of them, de- 
manded that Cypnan should be thrown to the 
lions. During the storm he thought it prudent 
to withdraw, on wdiich he was proscribed by 
government, and his goods confiscated. In 
his retirement, whicli lasted for fourteen 
months, he employed himself in waiting let- 
ters to his people and clergy, and the Chns- | 
tianp at Rome, exhorting them to remain sled- i 
fast in the faith. On the death of the emperor 
Decius, Cyprian returned to Carthage, and 
held different councils for regulating the affairs I 
of the church, and a number of points relating 
to ecclesiastical discipline. ()ne subject of! 
much contention was the vali<lity of the bap- 
tism of heretics. Cyprian maintained that all 
baptism out of the catholic church was null 
and void, and that all w'ho came over from 
Iieresies to the church, ought to be baptised 
again. lie w'as su{)ported by the African 
bishops, out opposed by Stephen, bishop of 
Rome, w’ho displayed much of the spirit of do- 
mination and intulerance, for which his suc- 
cessors have been so remarkable. In the 
persecution was renew’ed by order of the em- 
perors Valerian and Gallienus, and Cyprian 
was summoned before Asparius Patemus, pro- 
consul of Africa, and remaining Arm in his 
faith, wras banished to Curulis, a town tw'elve 
leagues from Carthage, where lie employed 
himself in writing letters to the persecuted 
Christians, exhorting them to cheer their spi- 
rits, and persevere in their religion. At the 
end of eleven montlis he was recalled to Car- 
thage by Galeiius Maximus, a new proconsul. 
On his return, Anding that orders were issued 
to carry him before the proconsul, he retired 
to a place of temporary concealment, from 
which be emerged to give his last testimony to 
the truth of his religion, on the return of Ga- 
Icmus to Carthage. Reing apprehended he 
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was desired by the magistrate to obey the iiD« 
perial edict, and to sacriAce to the gods, and 
on Ins peremptory refusal, he was sentenced 
to be beheaded. Tliis sentence was executed 
at a place called Sexfi, near the city of Car- 
thage, in the year 2o8, where Cyprian submit- 
ted to his fate with Armness and cheerfulness. 
As a bishop he discharged the duties of his 
office viith prudence, Adelity, and affection, 
and with a degree of modesty and humility, 
w'hich much endeared him to his Ac.ck. As a 
writer he is correct, pure, and eloquent, with 
much force and argumentative skill. Accord- 
ing to Erasmus, he is the only African writer 
who attained to the native purity of the Latin 
tongue. Jlis remaining works consist of trea- 
tises on various subjects ; some being defences 
of Christianity against the Jews and Gentiles, 
and others on Chiistidn morality and the dis- 
cipline of the church. 'I’he best editions are 
those of Erasmus in 1520. of Regaltius, Paris, 
1648, and of bishop Fell at Oxford, 1662, 
with the Ann ales Cypnamci of bishop Pear- 
son preAxed, and that of father Inarand, a Be- 
nedictine monk of the congregation of St Maur 
at Pans, 1727. They were translated into 
English, with notes, by Marshal, in 1717. — 
Euseb. Hist. Ercles. Diipin. Morrru Cave*s 
Hist. Lit. and Lives of the Fathers, LardneFs 
Creed, Mnsheim*s Hist. Ecc, vol. i. 

CYRIL, bishop of Alexandria in the Afth 
century, succeeded his unde Theophilus in 
that dignity in the year 412. The bishops of 
Alexandria had long acquired great authority 
and power, and Cyril took every ojqiortunity 
to confirm and increase it. Soon after his ele- 
vation he expelled the Novatians from Alex- 
andna, and stripped their bishop, 'I'lieopompus, 
of all his property. In 415 the Jews commit- 
ted some insult upon the Christians of Alex- 
andria, wdiich so enraged Cyril, that instead 
of advising them to apply for rediess to the 
civil magistiate, he put himself at the head of 
Ins people, and led them to the assault and 
plunder of the synagogues and houses of that 
people, and drove them out of the city. This 
conduct however dis])Jeased Oreste.s, the go- 
vernor of the town, who feared that the bishop’s 
authonty, if not checked, might infringe upon 
that of the magistrate. Parties were formed to 
support the rival claims, and battles were often 
fought in the streets of Alexandria ; and Ores- 
tes himself was one day sudrleiily surrounded 
by 500 monks, by whom he would have been 
murdered had not tlie people interfered. One 
of these ruffians being seized, w'as put to the 
torture so severely, that he died under the ope- 
ration, on wdiich Cynl had him immediately 
canonized, and on every occasion commended 
his constancy and zeal, lliere also lived in 
Alexandria a learned pagan lady who culti- 
vated philosophy, named Hypatia, with whom 
Orestes was intimate, and who was supposed 
to have encouraged his resistance to the claims 
of the bishop. This accomplished female was 
one day seized by a band of zealots, who drag- 
ged her through the streets, and concluded by 
tearing her limb from limb, a piece of atrocity 
attributed to the instigation of Cyril, and from 
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wliich his memory has never been absolved. 
He next engaged in a furious controversy with 
Nestorius, bisliop of Constantinople, who main- 
tained that the Virgin Mary ought not to be 
called the mother of God, but the mother of 
our Lord, or of Cliri&t, since tlie Deity can 
neither be born nor die. These liomilies fall- 
ing into the hands of the Egyptian monks, 
caused a great commotion among them, and 
Cyril wrote a pastoral letter to tliem, in wdiich 
he maintained that the Virgin Mary ought to 
be called the motlier of God, and denounced 
bitter censures against all who su[)]»ortcd the 
opposite opinion. A controversial correspon- 
dence between the two bishops ensued, which 
ended in an o]ien war of excommunications and 
amitheinas. To put an end to this contro- 
versy, in 431 a council was called at Ephesus ' 
by the emperor I’heodosius ; and Cyril, by his 
precipitation and violence, and not waiting for 
the arrival of a number of eastern bisliops, ob- 
tained the condemnation of Nestorius, without 
his being heard in liis own defence ; and that 
prelate was deprived of his bishojiric, and ba- 
nished to the Egyptian deserts. When John, 
bishop of Antioili, and the other eastern bi- 
shops however ajipeared, they revenged Nes- 
torius, and deposing Cyiil, put him into prison. 
In a suhsctpient meeting of the (ouncil he was 
liberated, and aljsolved from the sentence of 
deposition, but had the mortdit ation of seeing 
tlic doi trine which he had condemned, s]ue<id- 
iiig rajiidly tlirougliout the lioinun empire, 
Assyria, and J^ersia. He died at Alexandria 
in tlie M'ar 4J4. (’yril vas undoubte l!y a 
man of learning, but overbearing, ambitious, 
cruel, and intoleiant in the highest degree. 
He IS much exalted by catholic wi iters for 
his great zeal and ]ueiy, of wdiich the par- 
ticulais tlius specitiecl are proofs. He was 
the autlioi of a iiumher (,r woiks, tieatist»s, ixc. 
the best collection of winch was published at 
Pans in Greek and Latin, U)38, in 7 voK. 
folio, under ilie inspection of Jolin Auhert, 
canon of l.aon. — II agn//.N' 

Eccl. Ill), 1 . Cure's Lit. vol, i. Du 
Moren. Mosheim''> I list, F.crl. sa*c. v. 

C V IUL-Ll’C.\ H, patiiarili of (^onstanti- 
no}>lo, w'as horn in the island of Candia in 
and was educatevl at VcMiice and Padua, 
wdience he proceeded to Germany foi fuithei 
improvement, and examining tlie doc trines of 
the protestaut and Roman leligions, left (iei- 
manv with a strong inchnation towards the 
former. On returning tolas native country, 
he was ordained priest in the (iu*ck chuich, 
and ajijKiinted archimandrite, and w'as semt 
into Lithuania to opjiose the union juojected 
net ween the Lutheran and Ronash clmiciies. 
IWing accused of his parti ilitv towards l.u- 
theranism, he vindii-ated himself in a confes- 
sion of las faith, which he ])(ihlished. On the 
death of his friend and relative, JMelitius I’lga, 
he suci*eeded lam as palriaicli of Alexandria, 
and governed his church with prudence and 
moderation. In he w’as appointed pa- 

triarch of Constantinople, and had the courage 
to declare his inclination towards the senti- 
ments of the protestant reformed churches, 
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and his wish to punfy and simplify the doc- 
trines and rituals of the Greeks. This decla- 
ration caused a great sensation, and the bigot- 
ted members of his own church, with the 
friends of the llomiRh church, by their in- 
trigues at the Porte, got him deposed and 
exiled to Rhodes. The influence of the English 
ambassador procured his reinstatement in his 
dignity, when he again prosecuted ilie mea- 
sures for introducing a gradual reform in the 
Greek church. His enemies at lengtli accom- 
plished his ruin, and he was accused by false 
w'itnesses of high-treason against the state, 
and condemned to death by the giand seignior, 
w'liich sentence w^as executed in 1038. His 
confessions of faith, wulli twenty-seven letters 
to the clergy of Geneva and other doctors of 
tlie reformed chuich, are inserted in M. Ay 
nion’s “ ^Nlunumens authentiques de la Reli- 
gion des Giccs.” — Mosheun, Hist, Eccl. 

ssEC. xvii, Moren, Nouv, Did. Hist, 

CYRUS, king of Persia, w’as tlie son of 
Cambyse**, and is supposed to have been bom 
about 699 'fhe only two original autho- 

rities concerning him, Herodotus and Xeno- 
}>hon, differ so greatly, that they cannot be 
reconciled. According to Jlerodotu*-, Asty- 
age-, king of the Medes, having married his 
daughter, Mandane, to a Persian named Cam- 
liyses, was alarmed by a dream on the birth 
of Cyrus, and ordered liini to be exposed. Ilis 
life was however })reseived by a slie]»lieid, and 
at length becoming known to his grandfather, 
lie sent him to he educated among his rela- 
tions in Peisi.i. I'lic ]\Iedcs, weary of the 
tvranmc.il government of y^stvages, opened a 
secr**t corresjiondence with Cyrus, who was 
also cxlioi ted to free the Persians from their 
dependance upon the Aledes. Thus doubly 
prompted, ('\i us, raised a band ofPeisians, 
ami leading them into Media, wms joined by 
several of the Median generals, and gamed a 
iiieat victory. In a second eorahat, Astyages 
was taken piisoner, and inmained captive for 
the rc'st of liis life, while (^>ius a'scc’idc^d the 
throne. Cyrus pursuing 1 il*> ambitious course, 
next engaged in a w’ar with Crmsus, king of 
Lylia, (see CiuLsrs,) wine ii ended in the cap- 
ture of that monarch, and the subjugation of 
his dominions. He then reduced all Lesser 
Asia and Syna, and proceeded loinvcht Jhaby- 
loii, wdiub he took after a siege of tw'o \eais, 
thus ])Ulting an end to that kingdom RC. 638. 
lie soon after 1 ‘^sued an edict, permitting such 
Jews as remained after the Rahylonish capti- 
vity, to return to Jerusalem and to rebuild 
tlieir tern pit. It is not recoided that C\rus 
departed from the idolatrous wor.sliip of Ins 
countrymen, and therefore the woidsof the 
edut, as recorded in the apociyphal hook of 
Esdras, may be questioned . “ I be Lord of 
Israel, tlie most high Loi\l, has made me king 
of the W'hole w-orld.” 'I'here is no certain ac- 
count of the death of Cyiiis; but Herodotus 
relates, that iiaxing invaded the Massagetes, a 
Scythian people hey or d the A raxes, his army 
after some success was defeated by their queen, 
Tomyris, and himself slain. lie says that 
I'oinyris threw' liis head into a vessel of 
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human blood, saying : ** Satiate thyself with the 
blood for which thou bast so ardently thirst- 
ed/* Diodorus relates bis defeat by the same 
queen, but says that he was taken prisoner. 
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and afterwards crucified. He is supposed to 
have died about BC. 529. — Her^H Clio. 
Univ. Hut. 
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D ACIER (Andiiew) a classical scholar 
and critic of eminence in the last century, 
fie was the son of a protestant lawyer at Castries 
in Languedoc, where he was lioni in 1651. 
After having studied at the college of his na- 
tive place, he com^ileted his education at Sau- 
mur, under the learned Tannegui Ic Fevre. 
whose daughter he married in 1683. I’wo 
years afterwards both he and his wife forsook 
Calvinism for the Roman catholic faith. In 
1695 Dacier became a member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, and was admitted into 
the French Academy, of which last be w^as 
chosen perpetual secretary. He was also 
keeper of the cabinet of the Louvre. He died 
in 1722. Asa man of letters he chiefiy distin- 
guished himself by the Deljihin editions of 
Pompeius Festus and A^alerius Fiaccus ; by lus 
prose translation of Horace ; his translations 
of Marcus Antoninus ; and of some of the 
writings of Aristotle, Sophocles, and l*lutarch , 
besides which, in the famous dispute among 
the Fiench literati concerning the relative 
merit of ancient and modern authors, he drew 
his pen in favour of the ancients ; but he dis- 
played such an outiageous zeal, and so little 
judgment, that Bcileau sarcastically remarked, 
that the ancients had more cause to complain 
of their translator, Dacier, than of their tra 
ducer, Perrault. — Moreri. Bioff. Umv. 

DACIER (Madame Anni- li- Fevre) wnfe 
of the preceding, was born in 16 >1 at Saumur, 
in the university of which jdace her father 
held a profeasorship. lie carefully instructed 
her in classical learning, in consequence of her 
liaviiig displayed a peculiar taste for study 
when young. She soon became distinguished 
for her acquaintance with Ureek and Koinan 
literature, and wdien she was about twenty- 
two, she published a valuable edition of the 
works of Callimachus. Her rc])utation occa- 
sioned hei being engaged as an editor of some 
of the Latin classics, jiublished for the use of 
tlie dauphin. One of her eaily works having 
been dedicated to Loui» XIV, could not be 
presented to him on aci ourit of her being a 
Fluguenot, till the duke de Montausier liberally 
undertook to introduce her to Ins majesty. He 
received a reprimand from the king for thus 
patronising a member of a proscribed sect, 
none of whom J^ouis declared should be allow- 
ed to dedicate their works to him. J'lie duke 
had the boldne^-s to censure the weak bigotry 
of his sovereign, and added, that he should 
present to Mademoiselle le Fevre a hundred 
pistoles in the king’s name, wliii h he might 
repay or not as he thought proper. Her sub- 
sequent marriage and conversion have been 
ah eady noticed. Like her husband, she bad 
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a pedantic predilection for the ancients, and 
would not admit that the classic Greeks and 
Romans had any faults. She defended the 
moral conduct of Sappho ; and when Boileau, 
in conversation, hinted at the scandalous sto- 
nes on record relative to the (ireciaii poetess, 
Madame Daciei coolly observed, that “ Sap- 
pho had her enemies.” One of her principal 
w'orks is a prose translation of the Iliad, with 
notes, m which she displays her idolatry of 
Homer, which involved her in a literary dis- 
pute with M. Houdart de la Motte, the author 
of a nval translation. She had al'-o a contro- 
versy, in defence of Homer, with tlie learned 
Jesuit, father Hardouin. The latest jiroduc- 
tion of her pen was a version of the Odyssey. 
Slie died much regretted in 1720. Besides 
the works previously mentioned, she published 
translations of the comedies ot 'ieience ; of 
some of those of Plautus and Aristophanes ; 
and of the poetical pieces of Anacreon and 
Sappho. JMadame Dacier was not merely a 
learned woman, but an erudite scholar of the 
farst class. Her pedantry w as rather amuaing 
than ofiensive, because it seems to liave been 
utterly free from afi’eetation. She ap]>ears to 
have lived on the best possible terms with her 
husband, who had the highest opinion of her 
abilities, wdiicli were far superior to his owm. 
Her translation of Homer, which has been re- 
peatedly published, was much used by Pope 
in the composition of his poetical version of 
the Iliad and Odyssey . — Aikins G, Biog, Biog. 
Umv. 

DAHL (Miciiali.) a painter, w^as horn at 
Stockholm in 1636. He came to London at 
.111 early age, being introduced here by an Eng- 
lish merchant. He afterwards visited Pans 
and Italy, w’here he painted the portrait of 
Christina, queen of Sw'eden. in 1()81 he re- 
tiiined to lOngland, and became a formidable 
inal to sir Godfrey Knelli*r, wuth whom he 
was intimate. He died in London in 1743, at 
the age of eighty-seven years.— H'w/pa/e’A Anee. 

DAllLRLRG (Euk ) a famous Swedish 
gf'nfral, was born in 1625, and losing Ins pa- 
tents at an eaily age, received scarcely any 
educatioiV' He applied iiimself chiefly to for- 
tification* performed lus fust military service 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and in 1648 was 
rtjipointc^d an engineer. In 1656 he joined 
the Sw'eclisli army in Poland, and was appoint- 
c*d lieutenant-general cjuaiter-mastcr of the 
main division. In 1657, when the king wish- 
ed to transport Ins army to Denmark, Dahlberg 
w'as sent on the 3()lli of J anuary to survey the 
Great Belt, then fiozcn over, and inconse- 
quence of Ins rejiort, he resolvetl to march his 
army over the ice, liy which he conquered 
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Valster, Lalande, and Zealand, as 
far ajs the walls of Copenhagen. On the death 
of Charles Gustavus he was made lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment of Sudermania, and in 
1660 was ennobled at the diet. After being 
sent on an important mission to France m 
1669, he w'as appointed commandant of Mal- 
mo, and insiiector of the foitificatioiis in Su- 
dermania, and in 16B7 was appointed inspector- 
general of all the foruficatious in the kingdom. 
In 1096 he was created governor of Livonia, 
which lie defended when invaded by the 
Saxons in 1700. He published a work, enti- 
tled Siiecia antiqua et hodierna,” published 
at Stockholm about 1700. It consists of 
plates, without any text, and proves him to 
have been an excellent draughtsman. Dahl- 
berg died at Stockholm in 1703. — GezeUus*s 
Biogrnphiitka Lpxinmm 

DAILLK (John) a French protcstant di- 
vine, was born at Chatelheraut in 1394. IIis 
father, who was receiver of the consignments 
at Poitiers, designed liim for his successor, 
but Ending that he was bent on books and 
learning, he had him regularly educated at 
PoiUeis and Saumiir. la the year 1612 he 
was received into the house of the celebrated 
M. Plessis du JVIoniay, m the capacity of tu- 
tor to lus grandsons, and travelled with them 
into Italy, Ciennany, Flanders, and Lngland. 
In the year lo23 ho eiiteied upon his clerical 
functions, and in 1623 was chosen minister of 
the protestant church at Sauinur, The follow- 
ing year he was removed by the consistory of 
Pans to the thuich of Charenton, and m .6,31 
published his book ** On the Use of the Fa- 
thers forming a strong argument against the 
decision of their authonty on matters of iaith. 
This performance excited considerable attention 
and controversy, as dia al.'-o his “ Apology for 
the lleforraed Ciiurclies.” In the silly dis- 
putes between the clergy of Fiance, leUtive to 
particular and univeisal grace, Daille took a 
considerable share in favour of the latter opi- 
nion, which much ollended the more rigid Cal- 
vinists. He wrote several other works of con- 
troversial divinity, and frequently assisted at 
the protestant national synods lu Fiance, wdiere 
his advice w^as much lespect^^d. He died at 
Pans in 1670, greatly esO emed both by catho- 
lics and protestaiits. — llis son, Haurian 
Daici.e, was also a minister, and for some 
time coadjutor to his father. He retired to 
Zurich after the edict of Metz, and died there 
in 1690. fie was the author of a life of his 
father. — Kicemn, liayle. Aomu. Diet, Jlist, 
DALAYRAC (Nicholas) an eminent 
French musician and composer, borp^f a no- 
ble family in Languedoc. In his ybuth he 
served m the royal gardes- du-corps, but hav- 
ing a strong taste for music, and being much 
struck witli that of Gretry in particular, which 
was then mui-h in vogue at J*aris, he aban- 
doned the army, and putting himself under 
Langle, followed the science as a profession. 
His first composition, “ L’Jiclipse Totale,” 
brought out at the Opera Comique, gained 
him great credit, which his subsequent pro- 
ductions increased rather than diminished. 
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The most celebrated of tliese are Iiis operaf 
“Nina,” 1786 ; “ Adolphe et Clara,” (angli- 
cised under the title of “ Matrimony,”) 1799 ; 

“ Maison a Vend re,” 1800, which has also 
appeared in an English dress, “ Picaros et 
Diego,” 180.3 ; “ Une lleure de Mariage,” 
1804; ” Gulistan,” 1825 ; “Camille,” 1791, 
Sweetness, rather than strength or originality, 
is the characteristic of his music. 1 lis death 
took place in 1809. — Biog, Diet, of M ns, 

DALE (Samuel) a medical writer, was 
bom in 1659, and was an apothecary at Brain- 
tree in Fissex until 1730, when lie became a 
licentiate of the college of physicians, and w'as 
admitted into the Royal Society. He settled 
at Botking, wliere he practised as a physic lan 
until his decease in 1730. He was the friend 
of the celebrated naturalist, Ray, whose me- 
thod he followed in his ” Pharmacologia, seu 
Manudiictio ad Alateriam Medicam to every 
chapter of the vegetable kingdom, prefixing 
that botanist's character of the genus. He 
also publ’slied “ The Antiquities of Harw'ich 
and JJover Court,” written by Silas 'Laylor in 
1676, to w'hich he added notes of his own. 
He was likewise the author of various commu- 
nications to the Royal Society, published in the 
Philosophical 'J'ransattions. His style was 
accurate and intelligent. — Pulteney*s Sketches 
oj Botaiiif 

DALKCIMMP (James) a jdiysician and 
man of letters, was horn at Caen in 1.>1,'*. He 
removed to Lyons, and practised there until 
his death in 1.588. fie published ” De 
J’este,” lib. Ill, containing also a translation 
of Raymund de Vinario on the same disease. 
— ** Chirurgie Franyoise avee plusieurs Figures 
d’lnsti aments, 3 lc. and editions of Paulus 
/l^gineta,” “ Cadus Aurehanus “Pliny 
the Eldei “ Allienad Deipsnosophistse, and 
of Sencta the Philosopher.” After his deatli 
appeared Ins “ Histona generalis Plantarum 
in xviii. Libros digesta,” containing tlie labour 
of thiity jears. It w’us not arranged or com- 
posed on any fixed plan at his death, and there- 
fore, on account of so many hands it lias passed 
through, it is very confused. He also added 
thirty jilates of rare plants to the Dioscorides 
of RuelhiiJ, ])riiJted in 13 » 2 . — Moren, Hal- 
ler, Jiihi, Med, Chtnng, et Bot, 

DALKMILF, the father of the poets of 
Bohemia, and one of the most ancient histo- 
rians of that country. He was a native of 
Mezriz, canon of the collegiate church of St 
Boleslane tlie Old ; and he was at Prague in 
1308, when that city w’as besieged by tlie in- 
habitants of Meissen. These arc all the cir- 
cumstances know’n relating to him. He wrote 
a Bohemian chronicle, in verse, from the birth 
of Christ to the year l314, which was pub- 
lished at Prague in 1 620, 4to. This work is 
curious and valuable, not only on account of 
the fidelity with wdiich the author has related 
facts, but also as being the earliest w’ntten mo- 
nument existing, of the language and literature 
of the Slavonian Bohemians. — Biog. Univ, 
DALGARNO ((Jlorge) a learned writer 
of the seventeenth century, who w'as a native 
of Aberdeen, and who appears to have been 
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«Dne of tlie first who conceived the idea of 
funning an universal language. His plan is 
developed in a work, entitled “ Ats Signo- 
rum, V'ulgo Character universalis ct Lingua 
Philosophical” Lend. 1661, 8vo. This trea- 
tise exhibits a methodical classification of all 
possible ideas, and a selection of characters 
adapted to tliis arrangement, so as to repre- 
sent each idea by a spei ific cliaracter, without 
reference to the words of any language. Ddl- 
garno admits only seventeen classes of ideas, 
and uses the letters of tlie J^itin alphabet, with 
two Gieek cbaiact^TS to denote them. His 

Ian resembles that subsequently proposed by 

ishop Wilkins. He was also the autlior of 
•* Didascalophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Man's 
Tutor,” OAford, 1680, ttvo. — Ihag, Umv. 
Watt's Bibl. Jiul. 

DALIBAHD (Thomas Fiiancir) aVreneb 
botanist and natuial pliilosoplier, who lived 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Hh published a work, entitled “ Plane Pan- 
sieiisis Prodiomus,” 1719, ISJmo, which was 
tlie first treatise, by a Frencbinan, in wdiicli 
the l^iniK'an system was adopted. Linnams 
rewaided his distipJe by bestowing the appel- 
lation of DaJibarJa on a plant from Canada. 
DaJiljard made a discovery relative to the 
odour of the migniouette, contained m ** Ob- 
servations biir le Reseda si Fleur odorante,” 
whuh appeared jn the memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sdences. Tliis plant is inodoious 
when cultivated in a poor soil, and sheds 
the highest perfume in a very ncli one. The 
experiments of Franklin on the clectiicity of 
the atmosphere, and the preservation of build- 
ings from lightning by conducting rods, were 
first repeated in Fiance by Dalibard, — Biog, 
Univ, 

DA LIN (Olof Von) a Swedish historian 
and poet, was bom in 1708 at Winberga in 
HolldTid. lie was designed for the medical 
profession, wliicii he abandoned, and apjilied 
himself to pliilusojihy and jioetr). In 17.‘>5 
he published a weekly pajier, called “ I’lie 
Swedish Argus,” which gave great satisfac- 
tion to the diet then assembled, and he was 
rewarded with the situation of libraiian at 
Stockholm. He has received the appellation 
of father of Sw’edisli poetry, from two poems 
which he wrote in tliat language, one “ I’lie 
Liberty of Sweden,” the other a tragedy, 
called “ Rnmlnlda.” In 17 M he was en- 
gaged by the diet to wnite “ 'I’lie History of 
Sweden from the earliest Period to the pre- 
sent 'J'lme,” with a ]iromise of 2000 ducats. 
He successively raised liimstdf to he preceptor 
to prince Gustavus, counsellor in ordinary of 
the chancery, knight of the northern star, and 
finally attained the dignity of chancellor of the 
court. He died in 176 j. Behides the above- 
mentioned works, he W'as the author of a 
Translation of Montesquieu’s “ Causes de la 
Grandeur et de Ja Decadence des llomaiues 
and several poems, fables, &c. printed in 6 
vols. 1767. — Gezelius's Biographiska Lexicon. 

DALLANS (Ralph) an English oigaii- 
builder of considerable skill, who w'as much 
employed at the period of Uie Restoration. 
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During the suppression of the cathedral servico 
and disuse of the liturgy, after the civil war, 
almost all the church organs had been destroy* 
ed, or materially injured. Dallans, Loofemore 
of Exeter, I'hamar of Peterborough, and Pres- 
ton of York, were then the only organ -builders 
m England, and they w'cre extensively engaged 
in repairing some of the organs of the churches 
and constructing new ones. Dallans built 
new instruments for St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor ; New College Chapel, Oxford ; and 
many others. He died in 1672. — Rees's Cy- 
clopaJ. 

DALRYMPLE (Alexander) an eminent 
modem hydrographer. He was the son of sir 
.lames Dalrymjile, of Hailes near Edinburgh, 
where he was bora in 17;57. In 1762 he 
w^ent out to India as a w’riter in the ser- 
vice of the Kast-liidia Company. While 
there he made hydrography liis particular 
study; and in 17.^9 he was engaged in 
a voyage of observation, in the course of 
whit h he displayed his talents to advantage. 
In 1763 he returned to England ; and wdien it 
was determined to send an expedition to the 
Soutli Sea, to observe the transit of Venus, Mr 
Dalrymple would have lieen employed to cou- 
diu t It, hut he insisted on having the command 
of the vessel engaged for the occasion ; wdiich, 
as he had never served in the navy, could not 
l>e allow’etl, and Ins place W’as supplied by 
(’ook. In 177.> Mr Dalrymple went to Ma- 
dras, whence he returned m 1780. In 179,6 
he ohlained the appointment of hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, as w'ell as to the Kast-In- 
dia Company. The former situation he lost a 
short time before his death, which happened 
in 1808. His most important publications are 
— “ Discoveries in the South Pacific Ocean,” 
8vo ; “A Collection of South Sea Voyages,” 
2 vols. 4to ; “ A Relation of Expeditions from 
Fort Mailhorough to the Islands of the West 
Coast of Sumatra,” 4to ; “A Collection of 
Voyages in the South Atlantic Ocean,” 4to ; 
** A Memoir of a Map of the Land round the 
North Pole,” 4to ; “ .lournal of the Expedi- 
tions to the North of California,” 4to ; “ 'J'lie 
Oriental Repertory,” 2 vols. 4to. He was 
also the autlior of many historical and ])olitical 
tracts on the affairs of the East- India Com- 
pany. — Europ, Mag, Gent. Mag. 

DALRYMPLE (sir David) a Scottish law- 
yer, antiijuary, and historian of eminence. He 
was elder brother of the preceding, and was 
born at Edinburgh, and educated at Eton, after 
w hicli he studied tlie civil law at the university 
of I’trecht. In 1748 he was called to the bar, 
and practised in the Scottish courts. In 1766 
he was made a judge of the Court of Session, 
w'lien he assumed the title of lord Hailes, by 
wdiich he is best known. On the resignation 
of his fathcr-iii-law’, lord Coalston, in 1776, 
he was made a cominisioner of the justiciary. 
He died November 29th, 1792, aged sixty-six. 
The private chaiacter of lord Hailes was ex- 
tremely estimable ; and he w^as much reaper - 
ed by Dr Samuel Johnson and other litervy 
friends, with whom he carried on an extensive 
correspondence. His publications w'ere. very 
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numerous, but they principally consist of new , that he died before the commencement of the 
editions and translations of old works, and edi- | civil war. — Fuller* s Worthies. Grainger, 
tions of manuscript papers. Of his original | DALY (Daniel) a Dominican friar, was 
productions, the Annals of Scotland, from j bom in Ireland, in the county of Kerry, in 
the Accession of Malcolm Caumore to the Ac- 1 1595. He took the name of Dominicus a Jlo- 
cession of the House of Stuart,” 2 vols. 4to, j sario, and studied principally m Flanders. He 
1776-1779, is by far the most important. — was invited to Lisbon to assist in foundings 
Encjfclop. Brit. Snppl. j convent for the Irish Dominicans, j^rojected by 

DALHYMPLE (John) the first viscount 1 Philip IV, then master of Portugal, and was 
Stair, was born in 1607. lu the civil war he ' elected the first superior. On the accession of 
sided with the parliament, hut soon relin- ; the duke of Braganza to the tlirone, he wa^ 
quished that party, and became professor of | appointed ambassador to Louis XIV of France, 
philosophy at Glasgow. On the Restoration ' to negociate a treaty of alliance between the 
he received the honour of kniglithood, and in I tw^o courts. He died at Lisbon in 1 662. He 
1671 was made piesident of the court of ses- | was censor of the inquisition, visitor-general, 
sion ; but he was dismissed from all his cm- i and vicar- general of the kingdom. Only one 
ployinents in 16b2. He tlien retiud to llol- hook of liis is know-n, which is most likely 
land, and became a favourite w’ith the prince very curioub — “ Initium incrementum et exi- 
of Orange, who, after the Revolution, raised tus familim Giialdinorum Desmoni'e comitum 
him to the peerage. He died in He I’aUtinorum Kyerria in Hibernia, ac persecu- 

WTOte — “The Institution of the Laws ol Scot- tionishajrcticorum descriplio, exnon nullis frag- 
land,” folio ; “ Decisions of the Court of Ses- mentis collecta ac Ldtiniiate donata,” Lisbon, 
sion “ Pliilosophia nova experimentalis 16.>.). — Moreri. 

*• Vindication of the Divine Perfections and DALZKF.L ( Axnnrw ) a Scottisli critic and 
"An Apology for liis ow'n Conduct.” — dial- phiiologei, w’ho studied at Edinburgh, and 
mer$*s G. Biog. afterwards travelled on the continent w'ltli the 

DALTON (John) a divine and poet, was earl of J^auderdale. On his return home he be- 
bom at Dean, in Cumberland, m 1709, of came professor of the Greek language, and 
which jiansli his father was rector. He en- librarian at thf* metropolitan university. He 
tered at Queen’s college, Oxford, wliere he was also chosen pnncqial clerk to the general 
obtained a fcllowsliip, and obtained bis doc- assembly of the Scottish clergy. He clied at 
tor’s degree. He was afterw’ards piesented FMinburgh in 1806, aged lift} -six, JVofessor 
by the duke of Somerset to the living of St Dal/ell published tw’o series of selections from 
Mary Hill, I.ondoii, and also obtained a pre- the works of ancient Greek winters, under the 
bencl ill the cathedral of Worcester. Dr J)al- titles of “ Collectanea (jrieca Minoia,” and 
ton adapted the Comus of IMiltonfor the stage, “ Collectanea Gneca Alajora, wdiidi were edi- 
and generously obtained a benefit on its repre- ted in a manner highly creditable to his taste 
seiitation for the grand-daughter of the poet, and leaniing. He was a fellow of the Royal 
He also wrote several poems, inserted in Society of lAliriburgh, in whoso Transactions 
Pearch’s collection, a volume of Semioiis, and he published some essajs on classical litcra- 
Kemarks on the Cartoons of Raphael. He tore. — (rent. Jlhig. 

died in 1763, — Hutchinson s H isi. of Cnmb. DAM ASCFIN US (J on n) a Christian father, 

DALTON (Hiciiard) the brother of tlie was born at l^amascus, where hm father, 
subject of the preceding article, w'as appren- though a Christian, w^as counsellor of state 
ticed to a coach-painter , after wdiich he w ent to the caliph of the Saracens. He received 
to Rome with the view*^ of studying the highei his education fiom a monk of Jerusalem named 
branches of painting. He also visited Naples, Cosraus, from whom he imbibed the most or- 
Constantinople, Greece, and Egypt; and on thodox i elisions ojunioiis of ilie times. Ou 
his return to England w’as appointed libiarian the cleatli ot his faihcT he succeeded him in 
to George III, as also keeper of the king’s his situation, and bee ame a w arm defender of 
drawings and medals. He published an ex- the w'orshij) of images, causing letters to be 
planation of a series of prims illustrative of circulated throughout tlie Roman empire, cen- 
the customs an«l manners of the inhabitants of sunng tlie conduct of the Iconoclasts, and 
Egypt, and died at his apartments at St particularly an edict of the emperor l-«o Isau- 
James’s in 1791. — Edwards's Sup. to Walpole, ricus, commanding all images, except that of 
DALTON (Michael) an English law^ycr, the cnicihAion, to he removed out of the 
who was bom in the county of (’ambndge in chuiches. These letters coiitnhuted to the 
15.H. He W’as formerly as w'ell known for his rebellions of the peojde, w’ho, incited by the 
book on tlie duties of a justice of the ])eace, as priests and monks, considered the emperor as 
Bum is at present, and his “ Duty of Sherifls” an apostate. Many stones are told of th« 
was in similar high esteem. He supported treacherous methods used by tlie emperor to 
episcopacy in tlie house of Commons, ot which embroil Damascenus wutli the caliph, and of 
lie was a member, against puritanism. 'Fhere the miracles by w’hich he cleared Iiimself, and 
is a manuscript of his in the ]3ritish Museum, confounded his enemy. It how’ever appeals 
entitled “ A Breviaiy, or Chronology of the certain that he quitted the service of the ca- 
State of the Roman or Western Church, or liph, and retired to the monastery of St Sa- 
Empire ; the Decay of true Religion, and the bas at Jerusalem, where he devoted the re- 
Rising of tlie Papacy from the Time of our mainder of his days to study, and the seven 
baviour until Martin Luther.” It is supposed tics of tlio cloister. He w-as the author of 
Bioc. 1)1 I.— No.XXXVTTT. 2 Q 
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grett number of works in philosophy, ecclem- 
astical history, and theology. They abound m 
superstition and servile veneration for the opi- 
nions of the ancient fathers of the church, but 
nevertheless contain great talent, erudition, 
and controversial subtlety. He was the first 
who used the language and arrangements of 
the peripatetic philosophy, to an explanation 
of the doctrines of the gospel. Damascenus 
died about the year 750, being ordained a 
priest a short time before. — Mosh, EccL Hist, 
saec. viii. Enfield's Hist, Phil, vol. ii. Cave*s 
Hist, Lit, vol. 1 . 

DA MIA NO (Peter) a cardinal, was bom 
of a noble family at Ravenna, in the beginning 
of the eleventh centuiy'. lie entered a con- 
vent of Benedictine monks at Avellana, and 
was very instrumental in introducing a refor- 
mation and stnct discipline into his ovm and 
otlier monasteries, which he either founded 
or augmented. In 1057 he was created car- 
dinal and bishop of Ostia, by pope Stephen IX. 
Til 1059, under the pontificate of Nicholas II, 
he was sent papal legate to Milan to reform 
the clerical abuses in that diocese, and for 
other objects of state policy. lie succeeded 
in obtaining ,an ordinance to put in force the 
law of celibacy over the Milanese clergy ; and 
also the more complete subjugation of the 
Ambrosian church to the see of St Peter, of 
which it had been in a great degree indepen- 
dent. On his return to Rome he expostu- 
lated against the interference of the pontiffs 
in temporal concerns, and the great profligacy 
of the monks and clergy. Not content with 
verbal remonstrance, he published his senti- 
ments.in diffeient pieces highly honourable to 
him ; but finding all his efforts vain, he resign- 
ed his bishoprics into the hands of pope Alex- 
ander II, and in 1061 retired to bis monas- 
tery. He was not long suffered to remain 
there, being sent legate into France the follow- 
ing year, and afterwards into Florence, Ger- 
many, and Ravenna. He is classed among 
the most learned and polished writers of bis 
times ; liis works, which are voluminous, throw 
much light on the liistoiy of the middle age, 
and though containing much credulity and su- 
perstition, they prove his labours to have been 
incessant in promoting ecclesiastical reforma- 
tion and useful learning. Cardinal Damiano 
died in 1073. — Landi Hist, de Lit, d*1taUe. 
Cave's Hist. Lit, vol. ii. Mosheim's Hist. Eccl, 

BSBC. xi. 

DAMIENS (Robert Francis) a French- 
man, who attempted to assassinate Louis XV. 
He was bom in Artois in 1715, and was the 
son of a small farmer, who had become a bank- 
rupt. His character, even in his childhood, 
was so mischievous and generally unfavour- 
able as to procure for him the sobriquet of Ro- 
bert le Diable, When young he enlisted for a 
solder, deserted, and afterwards became the 
servant of an officer, with whom he was at 
the siege of Philipsburgh. Returning to 
Fiance he was for some time a domestic in the 
Jesiuts* college at Paris. From this situation 
he was dismissed for ill-conduct, but being 
again employed, he finally left it in 1738, 
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when he married. After having served seve- 
ral masters in the metropolis, one of whom he 
is accused of having poisoned, he stole a sum 
of money, and fled to Flanders. At that pe- 
riod the French court was divided into tw^o 
parties, one headed by the dauphin, and the 
other by Mad. de Pompadour. Religious dis- 
putes agitated tlie nation, differences existed 
between the king and the parliaments, and the 
people in general were miserable and discon- 
tented. 1'his distracted state of tlie kingdom, 
which was the common theme of conversation, 
seems to have made a strong impression on 
the mind of Damiens, wdio is said to have 
made use of some mysterious language, indica- 
tive of the abominable attempt he afterwards 
made. In December 1756 he went to Arras 
to visit his relations, at which time he appears 
to have laboured under great mental irritation. 
On the last day of the year he returned to Pa- 
ris, whence he proceeded to Versa dies. In 
the evening of the 5th of .lanuary, 1757, be 
went to the palace, and as his majesty was 
about to get into his carriage to go to I'ria- 
non, Damiens, pushing aside the attendants, 
made his way up to the king, and stabbed him 
in the side. The assassin, who made no effort 
to escape, was taken immediately ; and after 
having been interrogated at Versailles, he was 
transferred to Paris, and confined in the tower 
of Montgomery. On his trial he denied hav- 
ing had any accomplices, nor did the applica- 
tion of the most cruel tortures wring from him 
any probable accusation against any one. On 
being questioned as to the cause of his crime, 
he said he did not mean to kill the king, and 
that he could have done it if be had thought 
proper. He added : “ What 1 did was that 
God might touch the king’s heart, and induce 
him to restore order and tranquillity to the na- 
tion. 'I'he archbishop of I’aris is the sole 
cause of our troubles.” After having been re- 
peatedly tortured, he was sentenced to be put 
to death in tlie same manner with Ravail- 
lac, the murderer of Henry IV. He was exe- 
cuted at the Place de Greve, at Paris, March 
28, 1757. It w'ould be disgusting to give the 
detail of the sufferings of this miserable wretch, 
whose punishment, disgraceful to those who 
inflicted it, has been contrasted with the hu- 
mane treatment of Margaret Nicholson and 
Had field, who attempted to assassinate our 
late sovereign George 111. If the punishment 
of Damiens were designed to inspire French- 
men with reverence for the authority of their 
princes and dread of their power, it completely 
failed of its jiurpose, as is obvious from the 
slightest reference to the history of the de- 
scendants of Louis XV. — Nouv. Diet, Hist, 
Biog, Univ, 

DAMON, an Athenian musician, the dis- 
ciple of Agathocles, and the fnend and in- 
structor in his art of Socrates and Pericles. 
Plato, in one of his dialogues, gives him credit 
for much higher attainments in addition to 
those of the science he more peculiarly pro- 
fessed. Tlie same philosopher speaks of him 
as having more especially dirc*cted his atten- 
tion to that branch of musk which relates to 
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cadence or time. Aristides Quintilianus §^vea 
him great credit for the judgment displayed in 
his composition, and his attention to effect. 
Plutarch also speaks of him, as veiling deeper 
designs under his musical talent ; a circum- 
stance not unlikely, when we consider that 
his connexion with l^ericles involving him in 
the poliucs of the age, he was eventually ba- 
nished, and died in exile. — Bumey*s History 
of Mmir. 

DAM PIER (William) a celebrated Eng- 
lish navigator, was bom in 1652. He was 
descended from a good family in Somersetshire ; 
but losing his father when young, he was 
sent to sea, and soon distinguished as an 
able mariner. In 1 67 •> he served in the Dutch 
war under sir Edward Sprague, and subse- 
quently accepted tlie office of an overseer to a 
plantation in Jamaica. He next visited the 
bay of Camjieat hy as a logwood-cutter , and 
after once more visiting England, engaged in a 
band of privateers, as they called themselves, 
although in reality pirates, with whom he 
roved on the Peruvian coasts. He next en- 
gaged at Virginia with a captain Cook, w lio, 
with a crew of seventy men, deternniied to 
make an attempt against the Sjianish settle- 
ments in the South Seas. They accordingly 
sailed in August 168.1, and after touching at 
the Cajie de Verd islands, passed tlie Straits 
of Mugellan, and reached the island of Juan 
Fernandez. After taking sevoial prizes on the 
coasts of Peru ami Chili, and captain Cook dy- 
ing, a captain Davis look the cornniand, un- 
der whose conduct the party exjieiieiiced va- 
rious fortune but no vt ry signal suci css. Dam- 
pier, wishing to obtain some knowledge of the 
northern coast of Mexico, quitted captain Da- 
vis, and joined the crew of a captain Sw an, who 
cruized in the hopes of meeting the annual loyal 
Manilla ship, which however escaped them. 
Swan and Dumpier were resolved to steer for 
the East Indies, and they accordingly sailed to 
the Piscadores, to lloutou island, to New 
Holland, and to Nicobar ; w’here Dampier, 
with others, were left ashore to recover their 
health. Their numbers gave them hopes of 
being able to navigate a canoe to Achin, in 
wdiick they succeeded after encountering a 
storm, which Dampier has described with 
great force and nature. After making several 
trading voyages with a captain Weldon, he en- 
tered as a gunner to the English factory at 
Bencoolen. Upon this coast he remained 
until 1691, when he found means to re- 
turn home, and being in want of money, 
sold his property in a curiously painted or 
tattooed Indian prince, w'lio w'as shown as a 
curiosity, and who ultimately died of the 
small-pox at Oxford. He is next lieaid of as 
a commander in the king’s service of a sloop of j 
war of tw'elve guns and fifty men, probably 
fitted out for a voyage of discovery, .\fter ex- 
periencing a variety of adventures w ith a dis- 
contented crew, this vessel foundered off the 
Isle of Ascension, his men with difficulty reach- 
ing land. They were released from this island 
by an East India ship, in which Damjiier came 
to England. Here ends his own account of 
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his extraordinary adventures; but it seems 
that he afterwards coBimanded a ship in t hff 
South Seas; asalsotliat be accompanied the 
well-known expedition of captain Woodes Ro- 
gers as pilot. Dampier’s voyages, in three 
volumes, have been many umes reprinted, 
I’liey are wiitten by liimself in a strongly de- 
scriptive style, bearing all the marks of fidelity; 
and the naiitit al remm-ks display much profes- 
sional and even philosophical knowledge. His 
observations on natural objects are also ex- 
tremely clear and particular, and lie writes 
like a man of good principles, although he 
kept so much indifferent company. — Dampier* s 
Voyaires. Aiknis G, liwg, 

DAMPIERRE (Augusta Hemit JM^nre 
PicoT de) a general of the French levolu- 
tionary armies. He was born at Paiis of a 
family distinguislied for military reputation. 
When young he entered into the Tiench 
guaids, and was chiefly remarkable for his in- 
subcidination to his superiors, who thwarted 
his wish to be employed on foreign seriice. 
In 1788 he ascended in an air-halloon from 
Paris, with the duke of Orleans ; and he after- 
w’ards exhibited as an aeronaut at Lyons. He 
then travelled in England and in Prussia, 
wdieie he contracted a partiality for the dis- 
cipline of the gieat Frederick. Returning 
home he retned to Ins estate, and remained 
unemployed till al’ler the Revolution In 1791 
he served under Rochambeaii, and in 1792 
under Dumouriez, w’heii he particularly sig- 
nalized himself bj his bravery at (he battle of 
Jemappe, as he did likewise :it the battle of 
Valmy, and on other occasions. During the 
w’lnter of 1792-1793, he commanded at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, whence he was driven by ihc 
Auslnans, He was at Quesnoi in April, 
when he learnt that Dumounez had deserted 
the cause of the convention, Dampierre im- 
mediately adaressed a proclamation, recom- 
mending fidelity to the army, and the com- 
missioners fiom the convenlioii were probably 
induced by it to appoint him commandcr-iii- 
cJiief. On tlie 1st of May lie attacked the 
allies at Quievram, and was completely beaten. 
On the 8th of the same month he defended 
the camp of Famars with great com age ; hut 
w’as w'ounded in the action, and died two days 
after it. The convention bestowed on his me- 
mory public honours , though it is said that 
his death only prevented him from being re- 
called and tned on an accua<iUon of treachery 
against the republic. His son, who w'as one 
of his aides-de-camp, w'as near him when he 
fell. This officer obtained, under the consul- 
ate, the rank of adjutant-general, and was 
i employed in the expedition against St Do- 
! mipgo, wiiere he died in 1802. — Biog. Univ* 

I Diet, Biog. et Hiit, des //. M. du 18me, S, 

I DANUY (John) celebrated as the com- 
poser of many favourite glees and other musi- 
cal pieces in the latter part of the last century. 
Of these, liis “ hen Sappho tun’d the quiv'- 
nng Lyre,” and “ Shepherds I have lost my 
Love,” are among the best. He died during 
the performance of a conceit given for his 
benefit. — Bi^g. Diet, of Mus. 
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DANDOLO (Henry) one of tbe most il- a French writer and painter, and director of 
Instrious of the doges of Venice, was chosen the Academy at Marseilles, was bom in 1700 
to that office in 1192, at the advanced age of at Aix in Provence. He succeeded most in 
eighty-four. He had a defect of sight, ap- historical pictures, but distinguished himself 
proaching nearly to blindness, hut neither that most by his literary productions, which are — 
circumstance, nor his ago, iinpaiied the vigour “ Piincipes du Dessin ** Vie de Carle 
of his administration, the events of his govern- Vanloo ; ’ 1’rait6 de Peinture “ De I’uti- 
ment being among the priiicijial causes of the lite d’un Cours d'llistoire pour lea Artistes ;** 
Venetian greatness. On the fonnation of the “ Anecdotes sur la Mort de Douchardon 
league for the fourth crusade, under Baldwin, ** Monumens de la Villc de Rheiins •• JIis- 
earl of Flanders, Dandolo iiiduced the senate toire Universelle relative aux Arts,” “ Cos- 
to join in it, and by his policy the fiist hostili- tumes des Anciens Peuplts lepuhlislied in 
ties of the aimament were directed against a veiy enlarged form by Cochin in 1786 and 


Zara, which had revolted from Venice. On 
the expedition proceeding to Constantinojde on 
the pretext of aiding the joung Alexis Ange- 
lus to restore his dejio.'^cd fatlier Baac, Dan- 
dolo warmly espoused the measure, with a 
view of adding to the commeice and dominion 
of his country. On tlie storming of the city, 
the aged doge, standing on tlie piow of Ins 
galley, wuth tlie great standard of St JNlaik 
borne before him, commanded his men to run 
up to the walls, and was tlie fust ^^ho leaped 


1792. He also wTote some poetry, which 
seems not to have possessed any claim to re- 
membrance. Dandre-Bardon died m 1783. — 
Diet. II 1st, 

DANET (PiTFTi) ahb6 of St Nicholas at 
Veidun, died in 1709. He w'as the author of 
“ A Dictionary, Latin and French, and French 
' and Latin,” for the ut*! of the diuiplnn ; A 
j Frencli Dictionary of Creek and liomaii Anti- 
' quitics.” He was one of the jicisons chosen 
j to give the Delphin editions of the classics. 


on shore. After vaiious tlranges in the iinpe- i and l^ha'drus fell to liis share, but Ins corn- 
rial throne, succeeded by a second siege, in mentary is not much esteemed. — None. Did, 
which Constantinople was stormed and pil- fhbt, Moieti, 

laged by the crusaders, the latter ])rocc-eded DANCLVILT.E (MAnv Anne Boiol) a 
to the election of an emperor, and Dandolo celcdirated Ficnch actiess, considered as supe- 
was first nominated, although, in consequence lior to any of her pTofcssion in the lower w-alks 
of his age, and the incompatilile chanuter of i of comedy. She w'as born at ihiris in 1714, 
doge, the choice ultimately fell on Baldwin. . her father being a dancer at the opera, and 
In the sharing of the imperial dominions, Ve- her mother an actress. She appeared on tlie 
nice obtained a full moiety, and Dandolo w*as stage at tight years old, and attiaeted ap- 
Bolemly invested with the title of despot of plause by her performanee, especially by 
Bomania. He ended his eventful life at Con- her singing and claming. In 1730 she 
stantinople in 120.5, (if the lecords aie to be made her debut as a lejiresentatire of tlie 
trusted,) at the advanced age of ninety-seven, waiting-maids of Irerieh comedy, in which 
— JVfuc/. Univ, Hist, Gibbon, cast of chaiacters hei pow’ers were unrivalled. 

DANDOLO (Andriw) doge of Venice, She cjuitted the stage in 1763, to the great 
and one of the earliest Italian historians, w^as regiet of her numerous admirers. In Septem- 
born about 1310, He was distinguished for her 1794, Mole pronounced at the Lyceum ot 
his knowledge of law, history, and polite Arts at Pans, an eulogiiim on this distinguish - 
literature, and rose first to the office of procu- ed actiess, who died m March 1796. — Ihog, 
rator of St Mark, and then to that of doge in Uuiv, 

1343. He carried on a w’ar against the T urks DANIEL (Gabriel) a French .Tesuit, par- 
with various success, and gieatly extended ticularly knowai as an historical WTiter. He 
Venetian ccmmeice, by oj)ening a tiading con- was horn at Rouen, in Normandy, in 16Pb 
oexion with Egypt, 'i'he jtalousy enlerlain- Having entered eaily in life into the society ot 
ed by the Genoese of this m'W' trade, pro- tlie Jesuits, lie for some years taught in their 
duced a W’ar betw’een the tivo states, winch college*!. From Rouen he removed to Pans, 
gave rise to a correspondence betw^een the where he became hhiarian in the house 
doge and Petrarch, who exhoi ted him to jieace. of the order to w'hicli he belongetl ; ami 
The alarm produced by the exploits of a pow- aftc-r a life devoted to study, he died there in 
erful Genoese fleet in the gulf of Venule, 175;8. 'Ihcewoiks of father Daniel aio nii- 
caused so much anxiety to the doge, that merous ; the most imjioriant are — “J^eVoy- 
an illness w'us brought on, which teiniinaied age au Momie de Descartes,” an ingenious 
his existence in September LS.VL To Andicwv satin* on the system of that philosopher; 
Dandolo is ascribed the compilation of the Entretjens de Cleanthe et Eudoxa sur les 
sixth book of A'eiietian statutes ; liut lie is Lettres Ihovinciales,” in answ’c*r to l^ascaPs 
most distinguished for his Chronicle of Venice, attack on the Jesuits ; “ Histone de France 
wliicli is written in Latin, and comprehends depuis I’Etablissement de la Monarchic Fran- 
tbn history of the republic, from its commence- foise and “ llistoire de la JNlilu o Fran^oiso.” 
ment to 1342. It is praised for its impar- The History of France, on which Ins rejmta- 
tiality, and for its judicious use of aullientic tiori dejiencis, was intended as a rival work to 
documents, and was fust published by Muia- that of Me/erai, whc'se errois tlie author un- 
tori in his collection of original Italian WTiters sparingly censures. Ills own faults may in 
of bistoiy. — Mod, Univ. Hist* Tiraboschi. general be traced to the prepossessions belong- 

DANdRE-BA RDON ( M irn AEL F ra ncis) ing to his ecclesiastical profession, and where 
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they do not interfere he may be eateemed an 
induatrioua and faithful historian. Several 
editions have been published of father Daniel’s 
history, of which the most complete is that of 
father GrifTet, with many additions, in 17 vols. 
4to. 1757 — Moreri, Biog, Univ, 

DANIEL (Samufl) an English poet and 
historian of the seventeenth century. He was 
a native of Taunton in Somersetshire, and 
was educated at Magdalen hall, Oxford. On 
leaving the university he was domesticated in 
the family of the earl of Pembroke, and was 
afterwards tutor to Anne Clifford, the daugh- 
ter of the earl of Cumberland, whose future 
celebrity did honour to his instructions, and 
whose gratitude was displayed in a monument 
to his memory. Daniel appears to have suc- 
ceeded Spenser as pnet-laureat to queen Eliza- 
beth ; such at least is the common opinion 
adopted by Dr. Southey, who, in his Lay of 
the Laureate, says — 

That wreath which in Eliza’s golden days. 

My master dear, divmest Spenser wore ; 
That which rewarded Drayton’s learned lays, 

Whii-li thoughtful lieu, and gentle Daniel 
wore. 

Grin, Envy, through thy rugged mask of scorn ! 
In honour It was given, in honour iCis worn.’* 
In the leign of James I, our bard was made 
groom of the privy-chamber to the queen. 
Towaids the latter part of his life he reUred to 
a farm at Heckington, near Frome, in Somer- 
setshire, where he died in 1619, at *he age of 
fifty-seven. ILs poetical works consist of tra- 
gedies, pastorals, epistles, and an heroic poem 
on the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. His versification is neat and 
smootii ; he dis))1ays considerable judgment as 
well as imagiualiou, and is more free from pe- 
dantry and conceit than most of his contempo- 
raries. His “ History of England,’’ to the 
reign of Edward 111, is clearly and concisely 
written, and it has passed through many edi- 
tions. Mr. Headley terms Daniel the Atticus 
of his day. — Biog.Brit. Headle}^'s Select Beau^ 
ties of A tic. Eng. Poetrif, Campbell's Specimens. 

DANGEAU (Louis de Courcillon de) 
abbot of Fontaine- Daniel, and Clermont, a 
French ecclesiastic and estimable man of let- 
ters, was the son of the marquis Dangeau. 
He was born in 1643, and being descended 
maternally from Du Plessis-Moruay, wasedu 
cated m Calvinism from which he was con- 
verted by Bossuet. In 1671 he was appointed 
reader to the king, and in 1082 was admitted 
into the French Academy. The branch of 
study to which he paid most attention was 
that of grammar, and he is allowed to have 
been an excellent anatomist of his native 
tongue. His grAinmatical essays were col- 
lected and published by the abbe Olivet, in 
his ** Opuscules sur la Langue Frau^aise.” In 
bis proper profession he wrote ** Dialogues 
on the Immortality of the Soul.” He further 
exhibited his zeal iu the promotion of know- 
ledge by drawing up short pieces on geogra- 
phy and history for the use of learners, which 
are marked with his characteristic clearness 
and spirit of analysis. He joined with bis 
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brother, the marquis Dangeau, in establishing 
an academy for the education of children of 
family, to which, however, others who dis- 
played early talent were also admitted. The 
abbe Dangeau strongly opposed an aristocrati- 
cal scheme of forming a class of honorary mem- 
bers in the French Academy, who were to be 
excused from the duties of the society on ac- 
count of rank or high station. This zealous 
and liberal man of literature died universally 
respected in January 1723, leaving behind 
him more than one hundred treati<>e8 on his- 
tory, grammar, geography, &:c. the best of 
which are those reprinted by Olivet. — Moreri* 
Eloge par tC Alembert. 

DANGEAU (PHILIP DE CoUUCTLLON de) 
elder brother of the abb6, was born in 1638. 
His endowments of mind and person advanced 
him in the court of Louis XIV, and his taste 
for literature obtained him a ])iace in the 
French Academy, and in that of the Sciences. 
He also became a privy councillor and knight 
of several orders, and on being invested with 
the grand-mastership of the onler of Notre 
Dame de Mont Carmel, and of St. Lazare, he 
procured the foundation of twenty-five com- 
manderies, and employed the revenue of his 
office to the education of twelve young gentle- 
menas mention^^d in the last article. J’he weak 
bide of the marquis was pride of fair'ly,andau 
affectation of performing the part of a grandeej 
but his honour and probity were such, that ac- 
cording to JMadame IMontespaii it was impos- 
sible not both to love and to laugh at him. 
'I’lie memoirs of the marijuis Dangeau, which 
have been recently translated into English, 
have supplied V'^oltAire,Henault, and La Be-^ u- 
melle,with many curious anecdotes ; although 
the former gives the compilation rather to the 
valet of the marquis than to himself, la 
another production he gives an amusing pic- 
ture of Louis XIV among his courtiers. Hs 
died in 1720, at the age of eighty two, — Biog, 
Umv, 

DANTE (Alighieri) the first great poet 
of modem Italy, whose works largely contri- 
buted to fix the language of liis country, and 
communicate to its inhabitants a taste for po- 
lished literature. He was born at Florence in 
126.5, of a family originally from Ferrara. 
Ills Christian name was Durante, of which his 
celebrated appellation Dante is a contraction. 
Authorities differ as to the name of Alighieri, 
whether it belonged to the family of his father 
or his mother. The ardour of his disposition 
became manifest in his childhood ; but when 
we are told that he fell in love when lie was 
only teotiyears old wdth the lady whom he Las 
immortalized in his poems, under the name of 
Beatrice, a'little exaggeration may not unrea- 
sonably be suspected. He bad the advantage 
of studying under Brunetto Latini, one of the 
roost learned men of the age ; and among his 
early friends were the accomplished Guido 
Cavalcanti and Giotti, the famous Florentine 
painter, He engaged in the military service 
of his country, and was present in a battle 
fought against the people of Arezzo in lf89 ; 
and in another against the Pisans in 1290. In 
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If 91 he married the daughter of Manetto de* 
Donati, from whom he separated hhnself after 
she had borne him several children. He was 
employed repeatedly in affairs of state, and is 
said to have been sent on fourteen embassies 
from the Florentine republic. In 1300 he was 
one of the priors or chief magistrates of Flo- 
rence, an honour which proved the ruin of his 
fortunes. Political feuds at that period dis- 
tracted all Italy, and the people were every- 
where divided into the opposite factions of 
the Guelfs and the Ghibellines. In Florence 
a farther distinction prevailed of the Nen or 
Black party, and the Bianchi or Whites. 
Dante belonged to the latter, and having in 
vain opposed the project of mviting Charles dc 
Valois, brother to the king of France, to settle 
their disputes, he was involved in the subse- 
quent proscription of his party which took 
place. lie was heavily fined and banished 
from Florence for two years, A charge of 
fraud and extortion being afterwards brought 
against him, he was farther condemned to be 
burnt alive, if he should be taken by the Flo- 
rentines ; such was the violence of party rage. 
He did not however leave 7'uscany immediate- 
ly, but spent some time in vain efforts against 
the authority of the triumphant faction at Flo- 
rence. At length he fled to Verona, where he 
was protected for a time by Cane Grande della 
Scala, prince of that city. Thence he went 
to Padua, to Lunigiana, Urbino. Bologna, and 
other places. It appears to have been, at this 
period of his life, while he was animated with 
resentment against his political adversaries, 
that he composed his famous poem the ** Di- 
vina Commedia,’’ in which he has wTeaked 
his vengeance on those whom he esteemed the 
enemies and betrayers of the Florentine re- 
public. When Henry of Luxembourg wtts chosen 
emjieror of Germany, Dante couiied his pro- 
tection, by means of wliich he hoped to be re- 
stored to his country. He wrote a Latin trea- 
tise, “ De Monarchia,” in defence of tlie 
rights of the empire against papal usurpations. 
In 1311 the emperor was induced to attack 
Florence, but he was unsuccessful ; and his 
death in 1313 ruined the projects of Dante, 
whose fellow-citizens sentenced him to per- 
petual banishment. After this he appears to 
Lave visited Paris, where he signalized his ta- 
lents by maintaining public disputations on 
theology at the university. Some of his future 
years were spent in wandering about Italy, in 
indigence and distress ; but he was at length 
hospitably received by Guido Novella da Po- 
lenta, lord of Ravenna, who i^as a patron 
and cultivator of literature. Guido employed 
him in political affairs, and having sent liim on 
an embassy to Venice, he died soon after his 
return to Kavenna, in September 1321. He 
was honourably interred, and a monument was 
raised to his memory, which was repaired in 
1692 ; and in 1780 cardinal Gonzaga erected 
a new and more sumptuous one, with this in- 
scription : — ** Danti Alighario, Poet® sui tem- 

S iris primo, Bestitutori politioris liumanitatis.” 

ante was the author of several works, in the 
composition of whicli he has, like most of his 
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immediate predecessors and contemporsrieo, 
used the Latin language. They consist of 
epistles, poems, and his book ** De Monar- 
chia,’* and a treatise ** De Vulgari El^uen- 
tia.*' In his native tongue, he early in life 
composed a work, entitled *' Vita Naova," 
which contains the story of his juvenile amours 
with Beatrice ; and during his exile he wrote 
** Canzoni,” and religious poems ; but the 
merit of all his otlier firoductions is obscured 
by the splendour of his ** Commedia.” Tins 
be originally intended to have vnritten in La- 
tin ; but aware that the persusal of it must in 
that case have been confined to the learned, 
and that his strokes of satire would be unin- 
telligible to tlic great bulk of his countrymen, 
he wisely adopted the vernacular dialect, and 
his decision has secured him the admiration of 
his contemporaries and of posterity. No sa- 
tisfactory reason has been given why Dante 
chose to give liis poem the title of Comme- 
dia.” It is a description of aviaion, divided 
into three parts: L’lnfemo (bell); II Purga- 
torio (purgatory); and 11 Parndiso (paradise). 
In this fantastic drama is pouitrayed a motley 
assemblage of personages, leal and allegorical, 
who figure in scenes desenbed witli a subli- 
mity and strength of imagination, winch, in 
spite of obsolete diction and want of connex- 
ion and arrangement, arrest the attention of the 
reader, and vindicate the claims of the poet to 
immortality of fame. Dante however wrote 
more expressly for his contemporaries and 
compatriots, than for foreigners in future ages ; 
and to appreciate properly the immediate im- 
pression of Ins poem on tlie public mind, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the manners, 
opinions, and usages of the Italians in the 
fourteenth century. A disquisition on those 
topics would be inadmissible here, but a fact 
related by John Villani, the Florentine histo- 
rian, may be introduced as highly illustrative 
of the point ill question : — In 1304, when car- 
dinal da Prato was legate at Florence, among 
I various enteitainments exhibited as a demou- 
I stration of the public joy, the inhabitants ot 
; St Priano made a proclamation, inviting all 
who wanted to hear news from the other 
world, to repair to the banks of the Amo on 
the first of May. At the time appointed a 
scaffold was erected upon boats, and a repre- 
sentation given of hell, in which were intro- 
duced human figures, dressed up like devils, 
and damned souls, agonizing in flames, and 
otherwise tortuied. 'I'liis drew a multitude of 
spectators ; and to conclude the story, when 
the show was nearly over, a scaflbld fell, 
and many persons paid for llieir curiosity with 
their lives. Dante could not have been pre- 
sent at this spectacle, as it took place after his 
banisliment ; but he must have heard of its 
occurrence, and it is highly probable that it 
furnished him with some hints for his Inferno, 
the first, and finest portion of his poem. In 
1822, a manuscript, entitled “ The Story of 
the Vision of Alberico,*' was discovered in the 
library of the monastery of Monte Cassino, 
near Naples. This story, which was written 
in the monastery in the loginning of the twelfth 
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•«ntiiTjr> deicribei the Vision of Alberico, who 
is represented as having fallen into a swoon 
which continued nine days, during which time 
he dreamt that he was conducted by the prince 
of the apostles through Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise, and observed the punishment and 
enjoyments of the three regions. It is obvious 
that such visionary representations were 8ub> 
jects of popular interest, and Dante, in the 
plan of the Commedia, complied with the taste 
of the public. A very curious circumstance 
occurs in the Purgatorio of this great bard. 
Though he wrote and died long before the dis- 
covery of America or the Cape of Good Hope, 
yet he exactly describes the appearance of the 
constellation of four stars near the South Pole. 
It also deserves to be mentioned, that in the 
Paradiso, he refers to the property of the mag- 
netic needle, as a familiar object of compari- 
son, though its discovery is dated about the 
time he wrote. 'I'wo of the sons of Dante 
w'ere among the earliest commentators on the 
Commedia; and in 1373 a chair was esta- 
blished at Florence for the express purpose of 
explaining this poem to the public, which 
was first occupied by Boccaccio. Such was 
the homage paid by the Florentines to the 
mighty genius whom their fathers had loaded 
with deadly injuries. There are many valua- 
ble ediUoiis of Dante’s Poems, among which 
it will be sufficient to specify those of Conte 
Zapata, Ven. 1757, 3 vols. 4to; Horn. 1791, 

3 vols. 4to ; and Parma, Bodoni, 1796, 3 vols. 
folio. 'J’here is an English translation of 
the Commedia, by the Rev. TI. Boyd ; and 
another, which is better executed, has been 
since published by the Rev. II. F. Cary. — 
Tiralmchi, Ginguiene Uhl, Lit, (V Italic, De- 
ni/uf’s Revalatums of Literature, 

DANTE (John B a fust) a mathematician 
and mechanic, who lived towards the close of 
the fifteenth century. lie was a native of Pe- 
rugia in Italy, and is memorable for his erpe- 
riments on the art of ilying. lie is said to have 
constructed a pair of wings, by means of which 
he succeeded in crossing the lake of Thrasy- 
menc ; but attempiing afterwards to fly from 
a church over the square in the city of Pe- 
rugia, some part of his apparatus broke, and 
he fell and fractured his thigh. However, he 
recovered from the effect of this accident, and 
was afterwards professor of mathematics at 
Venice, where he died. His flying-machine 
was probably on the plan of the parachute. — 
For an account of an earlier aerostat see Oli- 
VEii of Malmesbury. — Moreri. 

DANTON (George Jamfs) one of the 
great actors in the scenes which succeedeil the 
French Revolution. He was bom at Arcis- ] 
sur-Aube in 1759, and was by profession an 
advocate. He was of an athletic form, and 
possessed a bold disposition, and a powerful 
share of eloquence ; qualities which contributed 
to render him a popular demagogue of consi- 
derable influence at the commencement of the I 
Revolutionary commotions. He was succes- < 
sively the friend of Mirabeau, of Marat, and of 
Robespierre ; and of the last he at length be- | 
came the victim. After the detention of Louis | 
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xyi at Varennes, in June 1791 , Danton pre- 
sided in the Assembly in the Champ de Mars, 
where he proposed the dethronement of that 
prince. F or some time after that occurrence 
he was obliged to conceal himself from his 
creditors ; but in November that year he again 
made his appearance, and was appointed sub- 
stitute-attorney of the commune of Paris. Ills 
influence in the metropolis increased greatly in 
1792, He was concerned in the transactions 
of the j^Othof June ; and those of the lOth of 
August may be partly attributed to bis appear- 
ing at the bar of the National Assembly, to 
declare that if the dethronement of the king 
was not decreed, the section of the Cordeliers 
would rise and attack the legislature. Dan- 
ton then became a member of the Provisional 
Executive Council, and obtained the ministry 
of justice, with the power of nominating agents 
in the armies and in tlie departments. He 
particularly displayed the commanding energy 
of hib mind when the Prussians had entered 
Champagne, and spread consternation through- 
out Pans in the beginning of September 1792. 
Ail the ministers and leading men, even Robes- 
pierre himself, assembled round Danton, who 
alone retained his courage, and to whom it was 
owing that the National Assembly did not 
abandon the capital, and retire beyond tlie 
T.a>iie. His ascendancy on this occasion ex- 
cited the jealousy and hatred of Robespierre, 
which proved the cause of liis destruction. He 
was nominated a deputy to the Convention in 
September 1792 Ly the department of Paris, 
and he quitted the ministry the 10th of Octo- 
ber, On the 6th of November he warmly ad- 
vised the condemnation of Louis XVI, and af- 
terwards voted for his death. Towards bue 
end of November Danton was sect on a mis- 
sion to Belgium. In April 1793 he became a 
member of tlie committee of Public Safety ; ho 
took some part in the proscription of the Gi- 
rondists ; he procured a decree for the forma- 
tion of the Revolutionary tribunal; and in July 
he presided in the Convention. The enmity 
of Robespierre against him augmented daily ; 
but these demagogues, notwiilistanding their 
mutual jealousy, united in overtuniing the fac- 
tion of the lleberdsts, whos^ fall became tlie 
signal of hostilities between tliem. An at- 
tempt to bring about a reconciliation proved 
unavailing, and immediately afterwards Robes- 
pierre caused Danton to be arrested, with se- 
veral persons named as his accomplices. He 
was committed to the Luxembourg, and then 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
where, on being questioned, he calmly an- 
swered : — ** 1 am Danton, sufficiently known 
in the Revolutioi. ; I shall shortly exist no- 
where, but my name will live in the Pantheon 
of History.” He was condemned to death for 
an alleged conspiracy tending to re-establish 
the monarchy. He suffered the punishment of 
the guillotine, April .5, 1794. — Biag. U/iiv, 
Nouv, Diet, Hist, Diet, Biog, et Hist, des H. 
M. da ISms. S. 

DARAN (James) an eminent french sur- 
geon, was born at St Frajon in Gascony in 1701 , 
and became sm^moB-major to the imperial 
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troops. H« dsvoted bis attention chiefij to 
disorders of the bladder, and acquired much 
reputation by bis superior manufacture of 
bougies. He acquired great fame and wealth, 
but Ills easiness of temper led him into impru* 
dent speculations, which reduced him to low 
circumstances, and he died in 1784, compa- 
ratively poor. He was the author of numerous 
treatises on complaints of the bladder and 
urethra. — JV omv. Diet- Hist, Rees's Cyclop. 

DA RCE 1 (John) an eminent French phy- 
sician and chemist, born in 17126, at Douazit, 
in Guienne. Though the son of a magistrate j 
he preferred the study of medicine to the more 
lucrative profession of the law; in consequence 
of w'hicb, having been discarded by his father, 
he was obliged to teach Latin for his support, 
wliile pursuing his studies at liourdeaux. Be- 
ing Introduced to the celebrated Montesquieu, 
be accompanied him to Paris in 1742, and 
remained with him till his death as a literary 
assistant. Afterwards, devoting himself much 
to the cultivation of chemistry, he became con- 
nected with BouelJe, who recommended him 
to the count (afterwards duke) de Lauraguais. 
With that nobleman, who was in the army, he 
went to Germany in 1767, and had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the mines of the Hartz, in 
Hanover. On the restoration of peace, they 
applied themselves to technical chemistry, es 
pecially to the improvement of the manufac- 
ture of porcelaine. Darcet made many expe 
riments with this view, of w'hich he drew up 
an account in several memoirs presented to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1766 and 1768. 

J le tried the effect of fire on the various kinds 
of earths, and demonstrated the combustibility 
uf the diamond ; on which subjects he pre- 
sented memoirs to the academy in 1770. In 
1762, he was made regent of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris. In 1771 he married the 
daughter of the chemist Kouelle ; and in J 774 
he travelled over the Pyrennees to study the 
geology of Ihoee mountains, on winch he de- 
livered a discourse at the college oi France, 
which was published in 1776. On the death 
of Macquer, he succeeded him as a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and director of the 
manufactory of Sevres. He was afterwards 
appointed inspector- general of the assay of 
coin, and inspector of the Gobelin manufac- 
tory. He made several important chemical 
discoveiies, and contributed much to the pre- 
sent improved state of the science. During 
the reign of terror, bis life was preserved by 
Fourcroy, who procured the obliteration of his 
name from a list of persons destined by Robes- 
pierre to destruction. He died in 1801, at 
which period he was a member of the Insti- 
tute, and of the Conservative Senate. — Nouv, 
Diet. Hist, Biog,Univ. ’. 

D*ARC0N (John Claudius Eleonore 
Limiceaud) an eminent French engineer, was 
born at Pontarlier in 1733. In 1754 be was 
admitted into the school of Megieres, and the 
following year was received as an ordinary en- 
giuef^r. He served with honour in the seven 
years’ war, particularly at the defence of 
Cassel in 1761. In 1780 be conceived the 
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I memorable plan of the siege of Gibraltar, 
Notwithstanding the approbation which it 
I received from all Europe, which admitted no 
^ doubt or objection against it, its failure wae 
most complete, and D’ Arcon published a kind 
of justification, which shows the biitemese 
of his disappointment. He engaged on the 
popular side on the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, and also took some part 
in the invasion of Holland ; but being twice 
denounced by fluctuating governments, and 
treated in the same manner after his Dutch 
campaign , he retired from the service, aud em- 
ployed himself in composing his last work on 
fortifications. In 1799 the First Consul intro- 
duced him into the senate, but he did not en- 
joy this honour long, dying the year following. 
His works, which are greatly esteemed by the 
French, are — Reflexions d’un lugeoieur ea 
Ueponse a un Tacticien;” “ Correspondance 
sur TArt de la Guerre Defense d'uoe 
Systeme du Guerre Nationale ** Conseil de 
Guerre Priv6 sur Tevenement de Gibraltar in 
1782. &c. &LC, His ** Considerations Mihtaires 
et Politiques sur les Fortifications,” his most 
important work, was printed at the expence 
of government, and contains the substance of 
all his other productions. — Biog. Univ, 

- DARCY (Patrick, count) was born a' 
Galway in Ireland in 172.>. His parents, whe 
were attached to the house of Stuart, sent him 
to Pans, where he studied under Clairault, 
with such success, that at seventeen years ot 
age he gave a new solution of the problem of 
the curve of equal pressure, and the year after 
solved another problem of still greater diffi- 
culty. He served, during several campaigns, 
in Germany and Flanders, as captain of the 
regiment ot Conde, and in 1746 was appointed 
to atTom[>any the troops sent to Scotland to 
the assistance of the Pretender. The vessel 
m which he sailed was taken by the English ; 
but his life, which was forfeited by the laws 
of his country, was saved by the humanity 
of the English commander. • Notwithstanding 
all the bustle and danger of the war, he found 
leisure to contribute two memoirs to the 
academy. The first contained the principle 
of the preservation of the rotatory motion. 
This had been discovered by Daniel Bernoulli 
and Euler in 1745 ; but it is probable that 
their works never reached Darcy, whose 
method is original, elegant, and simple. In 
1760 he published an ** Essay ou Artillery,” 
containing many curious experiments on the 
charges of guiqiowder, and improvements on 
Robins; and m 1765 appeared his ** Memoir 
on the Duration of the Sensation of Sight,” 
the most ingenious of bis works, contaioing 
many experiments on colours, light, &c. He 
was however compelled to relinquish this pur- 
suit, being obliged to trust to other observation 
than his own ; and he next wrote a ** Memoir 
on Hydraulic Machines,” in which he showed 
how easy it is to mistake in establishing by ex- 
periment the laws of such effects, as are sus- 
ceptible of a maximum or minimum ; aud at the 
same time explained how a system of experi- 
ments might be formed to' lead to the discovery 
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of theie laws. In 1773 Darcy was appointed 
maresch d de camp, andin the same year was ad- 
mitted pifnaioiiaiy in the Academy of Sciences, 
la 1777 he married a niece whom he had 
brought up in Paris, and at the same time 
took the name of count Darcy. He died in 
1779. Condorcet wrote his eloget in which he 
did every justice to hia talents ; a circumstance 
highly honourable to him, as he had always 
been the object of Darcy’s hatred and aver- 
sion . — Eloge by Condorcet, Bwg, Univ. Diet, 
Hist, 

DARIUS I, king of Persia, was the son of 
Hystaspes, a noble Persian commander, under 
Cyrus the great, and of the royal race of Acha;- 
menes. When Smerdis, the pretended son of 
Cyrus, usurped the throne, Darius, with se- 
veral nobles, formed a conspiracy against him, 
and forcing their way into his palace at Susa, 
Darius killed the impostor with his own hand, j 
He was then chosen king in the room of Smer- 
dis, and on his accession, marrried Alossa 
and Artystona, dau«-hters of Cyrus, ivith 
other wives. He divided the emjure into 
twenty satrapcies or governments, and com- 
manded a certain tribute to be pmd by each, 
the Persians excepted, and allowed the Jews to 
continue the building of their temple, wliich 
the Samaritans, by some artifices, had inter- 
rupted. The Babylonians, ojipressed by taxes, 
revolted in the filth year of his reign ; but by 
means of one of Ilf's officers, named Zopyrus, 
who mangled himself, and obtained the confi- 
dence of the enemy by representing that it as 
done by order of Darius, he w'as enabled to 
enter with his array into Babylon. He mag- 
nificently rewarded Zopyrus for bis services, 
and could never after look at his subject, de- 
prived of ears and nose, without tears. He 
next undertook an expedition against the Scy- 
thians, inhabiting the country between the Is- 
ter and Tanais, but found liih army in danger 
of perishing by want and fatigue, and vras 
obliged to return. Of the conquest of India 
by Darius the accounts are very meagre and 
confused. It is said that he sent a fleet down 
the river Indus, which proceeded to the ocean, 
sailed round the coast as far as the straits ot 
Babeimandel, and entering the lied Sea, ar- 
rived at a port in Kgypt, after a thirty months’ 
voyage. It is added, that from the report of 
the discoveries made by Scylax, the commander 
of the fleet, Darius, with a large army, in- 
vaded and reduced India. The Athenians, 
by their interference, and the assistance winch 
they rendered to the lonians in a revolt against 
Persia, next excited the indignation of the 
Persian king, w'ho resolved ujion an expedi- 
tion against Greece, and committed the con- 
duct of it to JMardonius, wliomarcheil through 
’I'hrace into Macedonia, w’hich submitted to 
him. He Avas however obliged to return to 
Asia, his fleet being nearly destro}ed by a 
storm, and his army attacked by a tribe of 
'J'hracians. On this, Darius assembled a pow- 
erful fleet ami army, which took the isle of 
Naxos and city of Eretria, but w’ere defeated at 
Marathon bv Miltiades. His fleet was also 
#ru.*.lratrd in an attempt to surprise AtliciiB. 
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Notwithstanding these discomfitures, he still 
persisted iu his design, and determined to 
carry on the war in person. He accordingly 
made great preparations, and to prevent do- 
mestic dissensions, declared his son Xerxes 
successor to the crown. He however lived 
not to execute liis schemes, dying BC. 485, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his reign. His per- 
sonal character, compared to the genevdlity of 
the eastern monarchs, ajipears to have been 
just and humane, at least, so he is represented 
by historians. — H erodaUis, V m v, 11 ist, 

DARIUS III, surnamed Codomannus, was 
created king of Persia, BC, 336, by Bagoas, 
the eunuch, who murdered Arses, the youngest 
son of Artaxerxes Ochus. He is said to 
have been the son of Arsanes, grandson 
of Darius Notlms, by his own sister. He 
was brought up in obscurity, but distinguish- 
ing himself in the war which Ochus made 
upon the ('adusians. he w'as advanced to the 
goverainent of Armenia, which office he held 
wdien liagoas raised him to the throne. I’he 
latter how’ever finding that Darius was not 
likely to bo governed by Jiim, attein])ted to 
poison him also ; but his design w'as discovered, 
and he was compelled to dimk the mixture 
himself. On the advance of Alexander the 
Gicdt into (.ilicia, Ddiius took the command of 
his army in person, and, contrary to tlie ad- 
vice of his Greek allies, dfterniined u hazard 
a battle. On arriving at Issus, he commanded 
the massacie of all the sick and w'ounded Ma- 
cedoniriiis left there. On the battle of Issus, 
w'hich followed, he fought m the first line, but 
being defeated, fled in haste, leaving his mo- 
ther, wife, and children, in the power of the 
coiiqueior. He WTOte to Alexander, desirii.g 
him to name a lansom for his family, and pro- 
posing to decide their dispute in another com- 
bat W'lth equtd numbers. Alexander replied 
w’ltli haugbtiness, and pursued his success. 
While engaged in the siege of Tyre, Darius 
sent him another lettei , ofleiing him his daugh- 
ter Statira in marriage, and all the country of 
Asia, as far as tlie river Ilalys. I'liese terms 
being rejected, Daiius m.ide another attempt 
at accommodation, wliich also failing, the con- 
cluding battle of Gaugamela ensued. The 
I'ersian army ivas completely routed, and Ba- 
bylon, Susa, and Persepolis taken. Darius 
fled to Ecbatana in Media, but Bessus, gover- 
nor of Bactna, assuming the royal authority, 

I shut him up in a covered cait, and took him 
aw'ay tow'ards Bactria. Alexander closely 
pursued them beyond the Caspian Straits, and 
on Darius refusing to juoceed any further, he 
was severely w’ounded by the conspii-ators, 
and left weltering in his blood. In this state 
he w as found by a JMacedonian named PoJys- 
tratus, in w hose arms be died, desiring that 
his acknow lodgments might be made to Alex- 
ander for his kindness to his family, and pray- 
ing that his death might be avenged on the 
traitors. When Alexander came up, and found 
Darius dead, he shed tears, and covering the 
body with his own cloak, ordered it to be em- 
balmed. and .scut it to Sisigambis to be interred 
with the rehes of the Persian monarths. Da- 
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rius died in the fiftieth year of hie and 
nxth of his reign, BC. 330, and with him ter- 
ninated the Persian empire. — Arrian, Ptu-^ 
torch in Alex, Univ, Diet. 

DARWIN ( Erasmus) a physician and 
poet, was bom at Elton, near Newark, Not* 
tinghamshire, December 12th, 1721. He re- 
ceived his early education at the grammar- 
school at Chesterfield, whence he was removed 
to St John’s college, Cambridge. Having ob- 
tained his degree of bachelor of medicine, he 
removed to Edinburgh, where he took his 
doctor’s degree, and commenced his practice 
as a physician at Litchfield. Here he soon 
obtained considerable celebrity, and in 1757 : 
married Miss Howard, by whom he had three 
sons, only one of whom survived him. Thm 
lady dying in 1770, he married again in 1781, 
and went to live at Derby. It was about this 
time that he made himself known as a |)oet, 
by the publication of his “ Botanic Garden.’* 
This poem consists of two parts ; in the first of 
which, the author treats of the economy of 
vegetables, and in the second, of what he calls 
'* 'J’he Loves of the Plants,” being a sort of 
allegorical exposition of the sexual system of 
Linnaeus. The ingenuity and novelty of much 
of the personification, and still more the 
brilliant and figurative diction in which it is 
conveyed, rendered tins production very popu- 
lar for a time ; but its unvarying polish, want 
of light and shade, and of human interest, ra- 
pidly reduced its reputation. To this result, 
the pleasant ridicule of Mr Frere’s ** Loves of 
the Triangles,” also in no small degree con- 
tributed. In 1793 Dr Darwin published the 
first volume of his Zoonomia, or the Laws of 
Organic Life,” 4to, which work excited great 
expectation from the known originality of the 
author. It teaches that all animated nature, 
as men, beasts, and vegetables, take their 
origin from single living filaments, susceptible 
of irritation, w hich is the agent that sets them 
in motion. This doctrine w'as refuted by 
Brown and others ; and founded, in the first 
instance, on a mere assumption, rapidly fol- 
lowed the fate of all such systems, 't he se- 
cond volume, which completed the author’s 
plan, was printed in 1796. In 1801 he pub- 
lished his “ Phytologia, or Philosophy of 
Agriculture and Gardening,” wliich excited 
but little attention, the theoretic bias of the 
author being now very generally ajjjireciated. 
He also wrote a tract on female education, a 
work of no great pretension, but valuable for 
its rules for the preservation of health. Van- 
ous papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
are likewise from the pen of Dr Darwin, w^ho 
died suddenly, April 18th, 1802, leaving be- 
hind him the character of an able man of 
considerable eccentricity, both in opini m and 
conduct. It must at the same time be ob 
served, that the bias of his politics and ten- 
dency of his theories to materialism, excited 
a powerful party feeling ag^nst him, which 
much exaggerated his peculiarities. — His son, 
Charlbs Darwin, deserves to be noticed for 
discovering, while prosecuting his studies at 
Edinburgh, a test for distwguisbing put from 
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mueta, for which the gold medal was assigned 
him by the university. This promising young 
man, who died during bis studies at Edin* 
burgh, on the I5th May, 1778, also left be- 
hind him an unfinished essay ** On the retro* 
grade Motion of the absorbent Vessels of Ani- 
mal Bodies in some Diseases,** which was 
published by bis father, together with the dis- 
sertation which obtained the medal . — Rectos 
Cyclop, Miss Seu'ard^s Mem, of Darwin, 
DASSIEK (John) a medallist to the repub- 
lic of Geneva, who, with a view to obtaining 
a situation in the English mint, struck a series 
of medals of the kings of England, which he 
published by subscription in 1731. He was 
disappointed in his expectations, and never 
came to England. — James Anthony Da ssier, 
son of the former, was appointed second en- 
graver to the mint in 1740, which situation be 
resigned in 1745, and returned to Geneva. A 
set of the Reformers, and other English medals, 
were executed by the elder Dassier ; and 
there is a beautiful and numerous suite of Ro- 
man history, in small bronze medals, by the 
younger. — Walpole's /inec, Bwg, Univ, 

DATl (Augustin) a learned Italian, was 
born at Sienna in 1420. in 1442 be was in- 
vited by Odo- Antony, duke of Urbino, to teach 
the belles lettres in that city. He was a great 
favourite writh the duke, and when the latter was 
assassinated on account of his violence and dis- 
orders, Dati with difficulty avoided undergo- 
ing the same fate. He escaped back to Sienna, 
wliere he opened a scliool for rhetoric and the 
classics, and became so famous, that the car- 
dinal of Sienna sufiered him to preach though 
a married man. In 1458 he was created 
judge of Massa ; and after passing through va- 
rious offices, at length became first magistrate 
in Sienna. He also resided a year at Rome, 
as agent for his state to pope Pius 11, I’o- 
wards the latter part of his life he retired from 
public business, and devoted himself to read- 
ing the Scnplures and ecclesiastical history. 
He died of the plague at Sienna in 1478. His 
works were collected by his son Nicholas, and 
printed at Sienna in 1)03, and at Venice in 
1.516, folio. 'I'hey consist of ten books in La- 
tin, “ On the Immortality of the Soul ;’* 
seven of ** Orations three of “ Epistles ;’* 
“ Fiagments of the History of Sienna,*’ and 
miscellaneous tracts, 'i'he History of Sienna 
which was undertaken at the instigation of the 
senate of the city, has been much injured by his 
son, wlio suppressed many passages for politi- 
cal reasons. — Moreri, Tirahoschi, 

DATl (Charles) professor of belles lettres 
at Florence, was bom there in 1619. He was 
a member of the Academy della Crusca, and 
in 1657 published a discourse, '* Dell’ Ob- 
bligo di ben Parlare la propna Lingua.” He 
also made a collection of Prose Florentine,” 
as examples of excellent Italian writing. In 
conjunction with Redi he made numerous re- 
searches on the etymology and origin of the 
I’uscan language, wliich remain unpublished. 
His most celebrated 
of Ancient Painters, 
left unfinished. He 


production is his Lives 
” a very learned work, but 
was also an astronomer 
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and mathematician, and wrote a letter in defi- 
ance of Galileo and Torricelli. In consequence 
of an eulogy upon Louis XIV, he was invited 
to the court of that monarch, and also to that 
of Christina, queen of Sweden, but he declined 
quitting Florence, where, besides his profes- 
sorship, he held the post of librarian to car- 
dinal Gian Carlo de Medici. He died in 
1 675, leaving a chardcter universally resjiected 
botli by his own countrymen and foreigners, to 
whom he was always particularly kind and at- 
tentive. — Moreri. Tirattiischi, 

DAUBENTON (Lewis Johv Makia) 
an eminent naturalist and comparative anato- 
mist, who was bom at Montbard m Burgundy 
in 1716. lie was educated for the chuich, 
but he adopted the profession of physic, as the 
studies connected with it were more congenial 
to his inclination. When Buffon was made 
superintendent of the royal garden at Pans, he 
took Daubeuton for his coadjutor in the culti- 
vation of natural history. He obtained the 
appointment of keeper of the king’s museum 
of natural history, which be enrii bed with nu- 
merous specimens of shells and minerals, and 
other interesting objects. He attached him- 
self also particularly to the dissection of ani- 
mals, and formed an extensive collection of 
anatomical preparations. In 1744< he was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Sciences, whose 
memoirs comprise many valuable papers on 
zoology and comparative anatomy, by Danben- 
ton. In the great wrork on natural history 
which Bufion began to publish m 1/50, ail 
the anatomical details w'cre written by l>au- 
benton ; and they contributed greatly to the 
value of the treatise. In 17134 he published a 
useful w'ork, entitled ** Instructions for Shep- 
herds and the Propnetois of Flocks, &c.*’ 
containing observations on the best methods 
of improving wool. I'lie same jear appeared 
his “ Methodical View of Minerals,” pro- 
posing a new arrangement of mineral sub- ! 
stances. After escajiing the storms of the 
French Revolution, Daubenton was in 1799 
elected a member of the conservative senate, 
an honour which he did not long sun’ive, dy- 
ing December a9ih that year. He was in- 
terred w’ltb great solemnity m the royal (then 
the national) garden, and a funeral eulogy was 
delivered over his remains by De la Cepede. 
— Aikius 0. Buitr, Hiog, Univ, 

DAUBERMENIL (Francis Anthony) 
deputy to the national convention from the de- 
partment of Tarn. He did not vole on the 
trial of Louis XVI in consequence of illness. 
Under the reign of terror he was forced to 
give in his resignation of his seat in the con- 
vention, but he was restored to it in 1795. 
Daiibermenil was afterwards a member of tlie 
council of five hundred, from which he passed 
in May 1797, but was re-elected the follow- 
ing year. His political conduct at the eleva- 
tion of Buonaparte, caused liis exclusion from 
the legislative body, and he was condemned 
to be detained in the department of Low'er 
Charente. He died in retirement in 180S. 
His character was enthusiastic and romantic, 
and lie regarded himself as a disciple of Uie 
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ancient magi. He published a pamphlet un- 
der the following title : “ Extraiu d’un Manu- 
fciit intitulfi — Culte des Adoratcurs de 
Dieu ; contenant des Fragments de leurs dif- 
ferents Livres sur ITnstriiction du Culte, les 
Observances r^ligieuses, I’lnstiuction, les’pre- 
ceptes, et FAdoration,” Paris, an 4, (1796) 
8vo. This book gave rise to the, sc^ciety of 
the Theophilanthropes, concerning which some 
curious details may be found in Ilistoire des 
Sectes Religieuses, par M. Gregoire,’* tom.ii. 
— Diet, Biog, et Hist, des H, M, du 18me. S, 
Biog, Univ. 

DAVENANT (sir William) an English 
poet of the seventeenth century. He was the 
son of an innkeeper at Oxford, wdiere he was 
i bom in 1605. After some previous education 
at a grammar-scbool, be became a student at 
Lincoln college ; but he soon left the univer- 
sity, and obtained the office of page to the 
duchess of Richmond, from wdiose household 
he removed into that of Greville, lord Brooke, a 
nobleman eminent for his literary attainments. 
After the di^ath of his patron in 1628, Dave- 
nant had interest enough to bring on the stage 
a tragedy, entitled “ Albovine, king of the 
Lombards,” bis first production. lie now be- 
came know’n as a man of wit and pleasure ; 
and his indulgence in licentious dissipation 
subjected him to a disease which injured the 
bones of Lis nose, and was productive of a de- 
gree of deformity, which furnished the sarcas- 
tic spirits of the age with a never-failing topic 
for coarse jests an.l allusions. He was em- 
ployed in preparing several masques for the 
entertainment of tlie court j and on the death 
of Ben Jonsou in 16")7 he succeedt- to the 
vacant laurel. On hostilities bieaking out b. - 
tw'een Charles 1 and the parliam^'iit, Dave- 
nant displayed his attachment to tlic royal 
cause. Being suspected of a conspiracy against 
the authority of the parliament in i641, be 
was arrested, but m^ing bis e'*cape, went 
to France. I’hence he returned with military 
stores sent by the queen, and w’as made lieu- 
tenant-general of ordnance under the duke of 
Newcastle, a post for which he does not ap- 
pear to have been qualified by any previous 
; service. At the siege of Gloucester iii 1643, 
be was knighted by tlie king ; and on the sub- 
sequent decline of the royal cause he again re- 
tiied to France, where he became a Roman 
catholic. In 1646 he was sent to England on 
a mission from the queen ; and on his return 
to Paris '^e began the composition of his prin- 
cipal wo’-k, an heroic poem, entitled “ Gondi- 
bert.” An attempt whidi he afterwards made 
to lead a French colony to VTirginia had nearly 
proved fatal to him. A ship in which he had 
sailed from Normandy was captured by a 
criiizer in the service of the English jiarlia- 
ment, and carried into the Isle of Wight, where 
Davenant was imprisoned in Cowes castle. In 
tins forlorn captivity, from which he had but 
little hojie of escaping alive, he proceeded in 
writing Goudibert, tJie tliird book of which he 
composed in prison. In Detober J 650, be was 
removed to London for trial before the high 
commissiou court. His hfe was preserved 
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througli the interposition of Milton, according 
1o an account which, for the lioiiour of litera- 
ture, ought not, on slight grounds, to be called 
in question, and which seems to be corrobo- 
rated by the correspoiulitig tradition, that Da- 
venant repaid the good offices of JMiIton, by 
protecting the republic an poet after the Resto- 
ration. After two years, imprisonment sir 
William was set at liberty, when, with tlie 
connivance of those in power, he set on foot in 
the metropolis a sjiecies of dramatic t'literlain- 
inents. ()n the retuni of Charles IT to Eng- 
land the stage was le-cstablished with renewed 
splendour, and sir W. Ddveiiant became pa- 
tentee of a theatie in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
w’hich he ojiened with an operatical drama of 
his own, called “ 'I'lic Siege of Rhodes.” He 
continued to employ his pen and his talents as 
a theatrical writei and manager till his death, 
W'hich took Yilace April 17, 1668. “ (ioudi- 

bert,” the piii)ci{>al })roduction of this writer, 
was never finibhetl. It contains some truly 
poetical passages, but is, upon the whole, pos- 
sessed of too little interest to require any i)ar- 
ticular notice. — Aikinis Oeiu liiog, i'ump- 
bell's Specimens. 

DA VENA NT (Ciiarli s) eldest son of the 
preceding, eminent as a flfatistical wntcr. He 
was bom in 1656, and was educated at Baliol 
college, Oxford. At the age of nineteen he 
wrote a tragedy called Circe,” which was 
favourably received. He how ever quitted the 
drama for the study of civil law, in winch he 
obtained a doctor’s degree from the university 
of Cambridge. In lo85 he w’as chosen Ml\ 
for the borough of St Ives ; and about the same 
time was made joint -inspector of plays. Sub- 
sequently he w’as ap]JOiiited a commissioner of 
the ex( ise, in w'hicli post he did himself credit 
by detecting abuses and making improvements 
in the method of keeping the accounts. In 
the reign of queen Anne he was made inspec- 
tor-general of exports and imports. He died 
in 1714. His writings on trade and political 
economy excited considerable interest at the 
time of their first publication ; and as they dis- 
playmuch historical knowledge, and, in general, 
sound views of national and commercial jio- 
licy, they may still be studied with advantage. 

A collection of his tracts was published m 6 
vols. 8vo, 1771, by sir Cliuiles Whitworth. — 
Jiio/r, Brit. 

DAVID (Si) the patron of Wales, was the 
son of Xantus or Santus, prince of Ceretica or | 
Cardiganshire, and w'as born at tlie latter jiart 
of the fifth century. Being ordained a jiricst, 
he retired to the I sle of \\iglit for some time, 
and thence went into Wales, where he preached 
with great reputation. He built a chapel at 
Glastonbury, and founded twelve monasteries, 
the principal of wdiich w^as in the Vale of 
Ross. Oue of the penances he enjoined was 
agricultural labour, which may perhaps ac- 
count for the leek still worn by tlie W'elsh on 
his festival. When the synod of Brevy, in 
Cardiganshire, was held in 519, St David was 
one of the chief champions agtaiiist Pelagian- 
um ; and on the close of the synod, St Dubri- 
cniSg aichbisho]) of Caerleon, resigned his sec 
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to liim, and he translated it to Menevia, now 
called St David’s. His works have perished; 
but they consisted of “ Letters to King Ar- 
tlmr ** Decrees of the Synod of Victoria ;** 
“ Rules of his Monasteries;” and some homi- 
lies. He died at an advanced age, in 544. — 
Whartons Anglia Sacra, Butler's Lives of the 
Samis. 

DAVID, a famous Armenian jihilosopber, 
who lived about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. He W’as the nephew of Moses Chori- 
nensis, the Arminian historian ; and w'as one 
of the most distinguished disciples of the 
learned Mesrob, the inventor of tlie Armenian 
alphabet. He was sent by the patriarch, 
Isaac I, with other students, to Edessa, Alex- 
andria, Athens, and Coustdiitinople, to study 
the Greek language, make literary collections, 
and esjiecially to procure MSS. necessary to- 
wards an accurate Aimenian translation of the 
Bible. David tianslated into his own lan- 
guage the j)ljilo>o|)hicdl w’orks of Aristotle. 
Plato, and Porpliyry. Ills “ Phi’ jsophical 
Definitions” w’ere printed at Constantinople 
ill 1731. — Nonv, Diet. Ilist. Biog, Umv, 

DA\'1D ( ) a celebrated painter, long 

distinguislied as tlic head of the modem French 
school of art. lie was bom about the middle 
of tlie last century, and w’as instructed in 
painting by 'N’lon, an artist of eminence. Pre- 
viously to the Revolution he was painter to the 
king , and in September 1790 lie presented to 
the legislative boclv a pictine, representing the 
entrance of Louis \ \’ 1 into the national assem- 
bly on the 4th of February. He w’ds after- 
wards chosen a deputy from Paris to the na- 
tional convention, m which he voted for the 
death of the king. He became a member uf 
the committee of Public Safety during the reign 
of terror, and was implicated in the most bar- 
barous actions of Robespierre, with whom he 
was closely connected. When tliat demagogue 
gave a public fete in the Champ de Mars, Da- 
vid constructed a mountain for the exhibition, 
consisting of several liillocks more or less ele- 
vated. The highest w’ould only afford room 
for about 250 persons ; and it is said that the 
deputies of the convention, in their general 
eagerness to reach this elevated sj>ot, lom- 
menced a ludicrous, but characteristic scuffle 
for place, attended wdth several peisoiial acci- 
dents, not a little diverting to the spectators. 
Ill .Taiiuary 1794 he presided in the conven- 
tion. After the fall of Robesjiierre be W’as 
several limes denounced as one of his most 
dangerous accomjilices ; and it was rejiorted 
he had said to the dictator : ‘‘If thou driukest 
the hemlock, I will drink it also He con- 
trived to elude the threatened danger for some 
lime ; but at length, in May 1795, he was 
arrested and coitfmed in the Luxembourg. As 
a member of the committee of Public Safety, 
he had participated in the greatest cruelties ; 
and liis brother artists are said especially to 
have suffered from his pioscriplioiis. In Sep- 
tember 1792, the dejmty lleboul saw David 
in the prison of La Force, calmly employed in 
making sketches of the prisoners who were 
being massacred. “ What are you doing t** 
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ilemanded Keboul. ** I am catching the last 
impulses of nature in these rascals/* replied 
the painter. Reclaimed by his disciples, and 
defended by Bailleul, lie was set at liberty 
towards tlie close of 179 !«. Faithful to 
his principles, during the winter of 1795 
he joined a society of terrorists, assembled 
near the Paiithf'on, of which he was the firtt 
president ; and m 1799 he made his appear- 
ance in tlie jacobin club, which an attempt 
was then made to lo-estahLsh. At tliis epoch 
he was made a member of the National Insti- 
tute for the class of ])ainting, a mark of dis- 
tinction which he ow'od to his talents as an 
artist. Bonaparte, in 1800, appointed him 
painter to the govern merit ; and during the 
sovereignty of that individual, David enjoyed 
the highest reputation m his native country 
as a painter, and had much influence over the 
measures adojitcd for the cultivation and im- 
provement of the fine arts in general. The 
patronage of the ompeior, as well as the part 
David had acted in the earlier s< ones of the 
Revolution, precluded the possibility of Ins 
Jemaining in France after the restoration of the 
Bomboris. lie was exiled to Brussels, where 
he continued to employ his pencil till near the 
time of his death, which took place December 
€9, 18!^5. Among the most important pro- 
ductions of this artist are — The Rape of 
tlie Sabines The Oath of the Iloratii 

The Death of Socrates “ The Coro- 
nation of Napoleon,” which was exhibited 
in London in said to be the largest 

painting ever executed on canvass ; Na- 
poleon presenting the imperial Kagle-^ to his 
'J'roo])S and “ INlars Disarmed by Venus 
and the Graces,” a w'ork executed at Brussels, 
tlie last, and said to be the finest eftoit of his 
genius. — Did, Jiw^, Hut, (k'n 11. M. da i8«ic, 
5icc/e. Edit. 

DAVIES (sir John) an eminent law'ver, 
statesman, and poet, w’as born in 1570 at 
Ti.sbury, Wiltsliire. fie received his atade- 
mical education at Queen’s college, Oxfoul, 
whence he removed to the Middle IVnijiIe to 
study law. JIis abilities w^ere early noticed, 
and he was sc arc ely less distinguislied lor the 
unruhness of liis disposition, winch, after be- 
ing called to the bar, ycroduted Ins expulsion 
from the 1 eniple, foi an insult wdneh he oller- 
ed to tlie recorder of London lu the public 
hall. Me made the best use of this chsgiace, 
by retiring to Oxfoid, wheic lu* vsiote Ins 
celebrated jioem, entitled “ Nosce 'I'eip- 
fiiim,” aud eudeax'oured to correct the defects 
of his temper. Adversity lent its aid towaids 
his reformation, as he thus elocjueiitly acknow- 
ledges ill a stanza of Ins poem : 

“ This mistress lately pluck’d me by the ear. 

And many a golden lesson liath me taught ; j 
^latli made my senses quick, and reason clear ; 

Reform’d my will,and rectify ’d my thought.” 
He also courtecl the patronage of Elizabeth by 
writing, under the title of Hymns of As- 
trea,” twenty-six acrostics m her jiraise, which 
were very adulatory, but composed with much 
ngenuity and elegance. In 1599 he publish- 
ed his ** Nosce Teipsum,” or a poem on tbe 
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Immortality of tbe boul. It established bis 
reputation both as a poet and a solid thinker, 
and merits a conspicuous place in the poetry 
of the age. I'lns jiiece soon attained a second 
edition, and has been several times printed. 
In 1001, on a proper submission, be was re- 
stored to the Temple, and in the same year 
was chosen member for Corfe Castle, and took 
a spiiited part in the suppression of monopo- 
lies. On the accession of Janus I, he w*as 
sent to li eland as sohcitor-geneial, from which 
office he* w’as raised to attorney -geneial, and 
justice of assize, lu these cajiacities he did 
great service to Ireland, by extemhng the be- 
nefit of equal law to parts which had never 
enjoyed it ; and for his diligence and ability 
W'as made a sergeant of laws and knighted. In 
1(>07 he accompanied the chief jusiic-e on a 
yndicial jirogross through tlie countu*s of Mo- 
naghan, Fermanagh, and (!!avan, and drew' up 
an account of the circuit, winch he addre-»scd 
to the call of Stilishury. He soon after visited 
England, to lay before the king an account of 
what had been done for the civilization of Iie- 
laiid ; and on his retmn, assiduously recom- 
menced his labours for its improvement, lu 
1()12 he published his thoughts on the subject 
in a very valuable work, entitled “ A Disco- 
very of tlie true Causes wdiy Ireland has never 
heeu entirely subdued and brought under Obe- 
dience to the Crown of England, until the Be- 
ginning of His Majesty’s liajipy Reign.” During 
that year the first parliament w^as convoke 1 for 
Ireland, formed by a geneial re presentation, 
in w’lnch catholic's, as w’ell as protcstants, 
w’ore returned. In th s parliament sir John 
Davies lepri'sented the county of Fermanagh, 
and was, after much o} (position, chosen 
speaker. In 1614 he published “A Pochi- 
ratioii concerning the title of Prince of Wales 
and 111 lol'j his “ Ixeports of Cases adjudged 
111 the King's Courts in Iiebiud.” On a c hange 
of administration, he soon after quitted Ire- 
land, aud leturning to England, went several 
circuits as a judge of a.s'-i/e. Hu was also 
electe d mc-nibcr fen Newcastle- undei-lune in 
the parliament of l6'JI,but sjmkc little except 
on lush affiui*^. He was subsequently aj)- 
pointed chicd pictii e of England, but w'as al- 
most iiumecliatc'K c ut off" by an ajioplexy, in 
December 1020, in his hfty-sevi'iith year. 
The poems of sir .lohn Davies wc*ie lepunted 
in 177;>, 8vo, and also form a pait of Chal- 
in<*r»’s and other collections, llis piincipal 
woiks in prose, winch are wiitten in a clear, 
unaffected, and pure style, w*eT'* publishet* in 
one vol. 8vo, 1786, unclcr the title of “ Histo- 
rical Tracts, by Sir .lohn Davies.” As auilio- 
nties on the state of Ireland in Ins oivn days, 
they are of grt at value, and otlierwise do ho- 
nour to their author, by proving that Ins notions 
of governing that unhappy country w'ere tole- 
rant, humane, and liberal, a fact which reflects 
additional discredit on the ojiposing feeling 
pursued for centuries afterwards. This clear 
and close-minded law^yer and politician mar- 
ried a daughter of lord Audley, but was un- 
happy in Ins orfsimng, his son proving an 
i ideot, and one of bis daughters enthns^tic 
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even to fligbtiness. A second daughter wbb 
married to lord Hastings^ — Aikin’s 
G, Biog. 

DAVIES (John) a learned Welsh divine 
and antiquary, was bom and educated in Den- 
bighshire. In the year 1589, he was entered 
of Jesus college, Oxford, where he took his 
first degree in arts in 1593, and entering into 
orders, obtained a rectory in Merionethshire. 
Jn 1608 he became a member of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, where he obtained the degree of 
doctor of divinity in 1616. He was also made 
a canon of St Asaph, and his character was 
Held in high estimation by the academicians 
for his proficiency in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and acquaintance with curious and 
rare authors. His woiksare — Antiquap Lin- 
guae Britannicae,” 8vo, 1621 ; “ Dictionarium 
Latino-Britannicum,” folio ; ** Adagia Bri- 
tannica;” Adagiorum Bntannicorum Speci- 
men.” He also assisted in the version of the 
Welsh Bible, which vas published in 1620. — 
Wood\s Alheti, Oron, 

DA VIFii ( Joii N. DD.) a learned philologist, 
w^s the son of a tradesman of London, uhere 
he was born in 1679. He was educated at 
the Charter-house, end afterw^ards at Queen's 
college, Cambridge, ■where he became a fellow 
in 1701. Being distinguishc*d as a man of 
learning, he was collatecl in 1711 to the rec- 
tory of Fenditton, near Cambridge, and to a 
prebend in the church of Ely. In 1716 he 
w’as created DI). and made master of his col- 
lege, W’here he died m 1732. '1 he publica- 
tions of Dr Davies, are editions of classical 
authors, with notes of his own and other cri- 
tics ; they are as follot^s — “ Maximii T}iii 
Dissertation es, Gr. et Lat.,” 8vo ; “ C. .Inlii 
Ciesaris qua* extant omnia,” 4to: “M. Minu- 
cii Felicis Octavius,” 8vo ; “Ciceronis Tus- 
culanarum,” 8vo ; “ De Is'atura Deorum,” 
8vo ; “ De Diviuatio et de Fato, &c.,” 8vo ; 
** Lactantii Finniani Epitome Divinaium Insti- 
tutionum,” 8vo. These editions have been 
generally praised for perspicuity and acute- 
ness, especially those of Cicero ; but tlie abbe 
Olivet severely censures the assumed license 
of tlie conjectural emendation. — Biag, Brit, 
DAVIFS(Mims) a Welsh divine, a na- 
tive of Whiteford in Flintshire. Of his per- 
sonal history little is knowm, but thatoviing 
to some disgust he quitted his native place, 
and })robably his profession, as he came to 
London and subscribed himself barrister- at- 
law. Heie he commenced author in the hum- 
blest form, writing books which he dedicated 
to the great, and haw'ked personally from door 
to door. I'he most curious of his productions 
consists of some volumes, under the general 
title of “Athenae Biitannicaj,” 8vo, 1715, a 
kind of bibliographical, biographical, and cri- 
tical work, chiefly, says tlie antiquary Baker, 
borrowed from modem historians, but contain- 
ing some things uncommon, and not easily to 
be met with. The first of tliese volumes is 
called ** Icon Libeliorum, or a critical bis- 
torv of Pamphlets the others are entitled 
Atlienae Britannice, or a critical History of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Writers and Writ- 
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iugs, by M. D.,” London, 1716, 8vo. They 
are all of them at present extremely scarce. 
Judging from the “ Icon Libellorum,” the 
author appears well acquainted with English 
■writers, and also to have consulted the foreign 
journals. I'he time and manner of the death 
of this unfortunate man of literature is un- 
known ; but Mr D’lsraeli conjectures that his 
mind became disordered from poverty and dis- 
appointment. — 1)' Israeli's Cttlanutiesof Authors. 
Petiiiant's Parish of' Whit^ord, 

DAVIES (Thomas) a player, bookseller, 
and miscellaneous writer, was born about 1712, 
and educated at the university of Edinburgh. 
I'he cin'umstances which led him to the stage 
do not appear; but in 1736 he formed one 
of the company at tlie Ha} market. He sub- 
sequently became a bookseller in Duke’s-court, 
St Martm*6-in -the -Fields, but not succeeding, 
returned to the theatre, and ap[>ears at one 
time as a provincial manager. At ^'ork he 
roamed a miss Yarrow, the daughter of a per- 
former, whose beauty, W'hicli was noticed by 
Churchill in the Bosciad, was as remarkable as 
the correctness of her conduct. Davies was so 
sensitive as to be driven from the stage by the 
same satirist ; and in 1762 once more engaged 
as a bookseller in Russel-street, Covent-gar- 
den. He unfortunately failed again, possibly in 
consequence of meriting the character given of 
him by Dr Campbell, that ** he was not a 
bookseller, but a gentleman who dealt in 
books.” On his bankrupUy, however, his 
fi lends, w'hora Ins abilities and companionable 
qualities rendered numerous, interested them- 
selves highly in Ins favour ; and Dr Johnson 
in pai titular, used his influence with Mr Sheri- 
dan to get him a benefit at Drury -lane theatre. 
Ill 178.>, by a well-timed publication, “ The 
Life of David Garrick,” he acquired much 
fame and some money ; and he afterwards 
published ** Dramatic Mibcellauies,” in 3 
vols , of w'hith a second ediuon appeared only 
a few days before his death, His other w'orks 
aic — “ ]^Iemoiis of Mr Hendersou ;” ** A 
Review' of Lord Chesterfield’s Characters 
“ A Life of Massinger;” Lives of Dr 
Eachaid, Sir John Davies, and Mr Lillo, 
prefixed to their several works ; and numerous 
fugitive pieces iii prose and verse, published in 
the St James’s Chronicle and other journals. 
He died on the 5th May 1785, and was buried 
in St Paul’s, Covent-garden. — KichoU's Bowyer, 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, 

DAVILA (Gn.i s Gonzales) a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, and historiographer to the king of 
Spain, was born at Avila, whence he derived 
his name, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. He was a canon of Salamanca, but in 
1612 W’as invited to Madrid, and received the 
post aforesaid. He composed in Spanish A 
History of the Antiquities of Salamanca 
“ nie Life of Alphonso Tostal;” “ Theatro 
de las Grandesas de Madrid ;” “ I'heatro Ec- 
clesiastico de las Egiesias de las Indias ** A 
Life of Henry III, King of Castile,” and other 
works. He died in 1658. — ^I'here is also 
another Sjianish autlior of this name. Lours 
Davii.a, a knight of Alcantara and commander 
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of cavaliv under the emperor Charles V. He 
wrote Memoirs of tlie War, carried on by 
that emperor in Germany, which were pub- 
lished in 1646, and translated into Latin and 
French. De Thou blames Davila for his par- 
tiality to Charles. He also wrote ** Memoires 
de la Guerre d’Afrique.** — Moreri, Nouv. 
Diet, Hist, 

DAVILA (Henry Catharine) a cele- 
brated historian, was born in 1.576, at Pieve 
del Sacco, in the Paduan territory. His father 
was constable of the island of Cyprus at the 
time that it was captured by the Turks, in con- 
sequence of which he lost all his property. 
Henry, at seven years of age, was sent to 
France, and was brought up at Villars in Nor- 
mandy, in the house of the marshal d’llemery, 
who had married his aunt. 1 le was then in- 
troduced at court, as one of the pages of the 
queen-mother, and at the age of eighteen en- 
tered into the military service, in which he 
gave various proofs of spirit and braveiy. In 
1599 he returned to Padua, at the request of 
his father, who soon after died by a fall from a 
window. He then entered into the A^metian 
service, and was employed in various honour- 
able posts, both civil and military, which pro- 
duced both fortune and distinction. His death 
was unfortunately premature, being shot dead, 
in the sight of his family, by a miscreant, w’ho 
was enraged at his demand of carriages for the 
service of the state. 'J'his event took place in 
1631 ; and, tlieyear before, he had published 
his •* History of the Civil W arsof France,” in 
Italian ; w'hich work consists of fifteen books, 
comjtieltending the events from the deatn of 
Henry II in 1559, to the peace of Vervins in 
1598. Davila raiik.s high among modern his- 
torians loi good faith and accuracy, but falls 
into the ancient fault of making sjieeclies and 
harangues for his personages which they never 
uttered. He is also considered wanting in va- 
riety, and deemed tedious by the similarity of 
his characters, from attributing the subtilty of 
Italian motive and policy to almost all of them. 
He was also too partial to his patroness Catha- 
rine de Medici, yet he admits the faitlilessness 
and want of feeling in her character ; and poli- 
tically, at least, condemns the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. 'I'he best editions of his works 
are those of Paris, 1644, 2 vols. folio ; and of 
Venice, 17.33, 2 vols. 4to. 'fhe best English 
translation is that of Farnworth, 1755, 2 
vols. 4to. — TirabiUtchi. Moreri, Miei'on, 

DAVIS (John) an eminent English ma- 
ariner, who was a native of Sandridge, near 
Dartmouth in Devonshire. He went to sea 
when young, and acquired so much reputation 
in his profession as to be entrusted, in 1585, 
witli the command of an expedition for the 
discovery of a north-west passage to tlie East 
Indies. In this voyage he discovered the 
straits in the Arctic Sea leading to Bafiin’s 
Bay, which still bear his name. As to the 
grand object of research, it is almost needless 
to state that tliis expedition failed, like many 
succeeding ones, down to the very recent voy- 
ages of captain Parry. Davis twice more vi- 
sited the polar regions; and afterwards, in 
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1591, went out with Cavendish, in his second 
expedition to the South Sea. He then made 
five voyages to the East Indies as a pilot ; and 
during the last of these, while serving under 
sir Edward Michelbourne, he was killed in an 
engagement with some Japanese, off the coast 
of Malacca, in December 1605. He wrote 
accounts of some of his voyages, and a treatise 
entitled “ The World’s llydrographical De- 
scription and he is said to have invented a 
quadrant for taking the sun’s altitude at sea, 
which preceded the use of Hadley’s sextant. — 
Biog. Brit, 

DAVISON (William) an eminent states- 
man, of Scottish parentage or extraction, who 
became secretary of state to queen Elizabeth. 
His early life, and introduction to public busi- 
ness, are not very well known, but in 1.575 he 
was employed in a mission to the states of 
Brabant and Flanders, which had assumed 
their own government ; and in 1579 he was 
commissioned, in a similar way, to tlie states 
of Holland. In 1583 he was also employed 
confidenUrlly in a mission to Scotland ; and 
acquiring great reputation as a diplomatist and 
man of busmess, was made clerk to the coun- 
cil. Afiairs in the Low Countries approaching 
fast to a crisis, he was again sent there, and 
having managed the interests of liis mistress 
with singular dexterity, on his return to Eng- 
land he was made secretary of state. It is an 
opinion countenanced by Camrlen,>that he was 
raised to this office in order to involie him in 
that transaction wdiich jiroved his rum. When 
the resolution was taken in October 1586, to 
bring the queen of Scots to trial, and a commis- 
sion was opened for tlie purpose, the name 
of secretary Davison was inserted in it, but it 
does not appear that he was present when it 
was opened at Fotheringay castle, or even as- 
sisted there at all ; and up to the notifi- 
cation of the sentence to the unhappy queen, 
every thing w’as transacted by W’alsingham. 
Her deatli being resolved upon, it only re- 
mained to decide upon tlie manner of it, and 
here the two secretaries difilered ; Davison 
being of opinion that the death should be open, 
and correspond with the proceedings, lj]K>u 
this, sir Francis Walsingham pretended sick- 
ness, and did not come to court, w'liich threw 
all the busmess of drawing the w^arrant and 
bringing it to tlie queen for signature, on 
Davison, who, pursuant to the queen’s direc- 
tions, went tlirough it in the manner related 
by Camden. The result, and the consequent 
disgrace of Davison, is an affair of history. 
Brought to trial in the Star Chamber for con- 
tempt in revealing tlie queen’s councils, he 
was fined 10,000 marks, and to imprisonment 
during pleasure ; and a copy of the proceed- 
ings was sent to king James to account for the 
death of his mother. All this duplicity de- 
ceived no one ; and if Davison's apology 
may be believed, he acted directly under dic- 
tation. Yet the fine was rigorously levied; 
but he was assisted from time to time with 
small sums of money, and by the friendship of 
i the earl of Essex, recommended to king JamesL 
I His final fortune and time of death are un- 
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knowr, owing possibly to the politic nlence of 
ttie writers of the time. He left a son named 
Yrancis, who in 1602 published a collection 
of small poems, entitled “ A Poetical Rhap- 
Bodie,*’ some extracts from which ai»pear in 
Ellis’s specimens. — Biog. Brit. Chalrners*s G, 
Biog, 

DAUN (Leopold, count) an Austrian ge- 
neral, famous as the opponent of the gi-eat 
king of Prussia. He was born in 170o, and 
was educated in Italy, wliere his fatlier held z 
military command. His first destination was 
to the church ; but giving way to his inclina- 
tion, he obtained admission among the knights 
of Malta, and entered into the Austrian army. 
In 1740 he was colonel of a regiment of in- 
fantry, when he displayed his talents in the 
service of the empress Maria I’lieresa. He 
rose in rank and reputation, and in the Prus- 
sian war, whicli commenced in 1 7.56, he greatly 
distinguished himself on several occasions. In 
June 1757, Daiiii assembled an army, with 
which he mm lied to the relief of prince 
Charles of Lorraine, besieged at I*rague by 
the king of Prussia, and conijiletcly defeated 
that monarch at the battle of Kollin. For Ins 
services he was made a marshal, and created 
grand -cross of the newly instituted order of 
Maria 'J’lieresa, In 1758 he delivered Ol- 
mutz, and added to his laurels by gaining the 
battle of Ilochkirchen ; and in 1759 he cap- 
tured the whole army of general Finck at 
Pirna. He suffered a defeat however at Tor- 
gau, where he was wounded, and obliged to 
quit the field. Marshal Daun died at A’ienna 
in 1766, leaving the character of a prudent 
and skilful commander, and an estimable mem- 
ber of society in private life. — Aikins G. Biog. 
Biog, Univ, 

DAURATor DORAT, in Latin, AURA - 
TUS (.Ioiin) an eminent French poet, was 
born in 1507. He became one of tlie profes- 
sors of the university of Pans, and in 1560 
succeeded John Stracellus, as king’s reader 
and juofeshor of Greek. He was also princi- 
pal of the college of Coqueret, where lie in- 
structed John Anthony de Baif and the famous 
Ronsard. His school produced many distin- 
guished characters, but his imprudence re- 
duced him to j) 0 verty. (’liarles 1 X made him 
poet laureat, and endeavoured to support him 
in his old age. He was the restorer' of ana- 
grams, of wliicli he pretended to have found 
the model in Lycophion. He also undertook 
to explain the (eiituries of Nostradamus, w’hich 
he did witli muili jdausibility. The odes, 
epigrams, hymns, and other poems, in Greek 
and Latin, composed by Daiirat, have been 
calculated to amount to .50,000 verses. Sca- 
liger had so high an o] union of his powers as 
a critic, that he says that he knew none but 
him and Cujacius wlio liad abilities sufficient 
to restore ancient authors ; lie however says, 
in ridicule, that Daurat passed the latter part 
of his life in endeavounng to find all the Bible 
in Homer. He died in Paris in 1588. flis 
principal collection of verses is entitled Jo- 
hannis Aurati Lemovicis, Poet® et Tiiterpretis 
Kegii,Poeinalia, hocest, Poematum libri quin- 
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que ; Epigrammatum libri tres ; Anagram<- 
matum liber anus ; Funerum liber mms ; Oda- 
rum libri duo ; Epithalamionim liber iinus ; 
Rclogarum libri duo ; Variamm liber unus, * 
Pans, 1586. He is however more celebrated 
as one of the revivers of Greek literature in 
France, in whicli character his memory was 
honoured by an elogt*, wntteii by the abb6 
Vitrac in 1775. — Niccron, Gen, Diet. Bail- 
let Jngeincns. Moreri, 

DAVY (William) an Englji<h clergyman, 
who was educated at Baliol college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of BD. He was 
curate of Lustleigh in Devonshire, and distin- 
guished himself by a work which affords a 
striking example of literary industry, attended 
with no profit or advantage. He was the edi- 
tor, pnnter, and pulilisher of a compilation, 
entitled “ A System of Divinity, in a course 
of Sermons on the First Institutes of Reli- 
gion ; on some of tlie most important articles 
of the Christian Religion in connexion ; and 
on the several Virtues and Vices of Mankind ; 
with occasional Discourses : being a compila- 
tion from the best sentiments of the polite 
writers and eminent sound Divines, both an- 
cient and modem, on tlie same subjects, pro- 
perly connected, with improvements : particu- 
larly ada[)ted for the use of chiefs of families 
I and students in divinity, for churches, and for 
[ the bent'fit of mankind in general,” 26 vols, 
|8vo, 1785-1807. J’he strange history of this 
: production is as follows : — Mr Davy, having 
completed his preliminary arrangements, is- 
sued proposals for publishing his work by sub- 
scription ; but being unjiatroiiized and unknown, 
he had no success. Undaunted by his disap- 
pointment, he determined to become his own 
pnnter. With a press which he constructed 
liimself, and as many worn and cast-off types 
(purchased from a country printing-office) as 
sufficed to set up two pages, he lell to work. 
Pei forming every operation with the assist- 
ance of his female domestic only, and working 
oft* a page at a time, he finished forty copies 
of the first three bundled jmges. IVeiity-six 
copies he distributed among the universities, 
the bishops, the royal society, and tlie reviews, 
expecting to derive from some quarter or other 
that patronage and assistance to which ho fan- 
cied himself entitled A sei oml time disa])- 
pointed, he would not abandon his project, 
but contracted his views, resolving in fu- 
ture to spare liis ex])eiices in paper. He had 
reserved only fourteen copies, and to that num- 
ber he limited the impression of his entire 
w^ork. After years of unremitting toil, he saw 
it completed in 26 volumes. Disdaining to 
get assistance, for which he could ill aftbrd to 
pay, he put the books in boards with his own 
hands, and then took a journey to London for 
the express purpose of depositing a copy in 
each of the principal public libraries of the 
metropolis. — Quart. Rev. 

DAVY (.John) a native of Upper Ilelion 
in l^evonsliire. It is recorded of him, that 
when scarcely tliree years old the sound of a 
musif-al instrument was observed to produce a 
very strong effect upon bis nerves , at first 
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ai)paTentl)r of an unjileasant nature, wliich after- 
wards changed into the strongest expressions 
of infantine delight. Wliile in his sixtli year 
he contrived to purloin a number of horse-shoes 
from the foi^e of a neighbouring smitli, with 
eight of which he managed to form an octave, 
suspending them by strings from the ceiling. 
With tliis rude instrument of his own construc- 
tion, he was amusing himself, when detected 
in imitating the Crediton chimes. I’liis cir- 
cumstance procured him the patronage of a 
neighbouring clergyman, who persuaded his 
friends to place him with the celebrated Jack- 
son of Exeter. Having completed his studies 
under this excellent master, he came to l^u- 
don, and engaging in dramatic composition, 
produced the music to Holman’s opera, ** What 
a Blunder,” brought out at the Ilaymaiket 
tlieatre in 1800 ; and m the year following, 
that to the well-known melodraine of “ l*e- 
rouse,” in conjunction with Moorehead. 'J'he 
same year also he and Mountain set the | 

Braacn Mask,” performed that season at 
Covent-garden. Many of his songs are mut h 
admired, particularly the one trauslatetl by 
lord Strangford, from the Portuguese of Ca- 
moens, commencing Just like Love is 3 ’ondor 
Rose.” Mr Davy died in February 18^1. — 
Biog. Diet, oj Mus. 

DAWES (Rk hard) a learned critic, was 
born m Leicestershire in 1708. He was edu- 
cated at Market Boswortli, and admitted a 
sizar of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, of 
which, in 1781, he became fellow, and in 
1783 took the degree of MA. While at college 
he distinguished himself by his violent enmity 
to Dr Bentley, whose knowledge of Greek he 
affected to despise. In 1736 Dawes published 
a proposal for publishing by subscription a 
translation into Greek verse, of Milton’s “ Pa- 
radise Lost,” but the plan proceeded no far- 
ther. In 1738 he was appointed master of the 
free grammar-school at Newcastle-upon-T^ne, 
and also of St Mary’s hos])ital. In 17 13 he 
published his “ Miscellanea Cnlica,” consist- 
ing of a collection of grammatical remarks on 
various Greek authors, intended as a speci- 
men of w’hat he intended to jMjrform m an 
edition of all the Attic jtoets, with Homer and 
Pindar, 'i’he design was iievei comj)leted ; 
but the Miscellanea gained so great a reputa- 
tion, that a second edition of it, with great ad- 
ditions, w'as published in 1781, by the rev. 
Mr Burgess of Oxford, llis temper was so 
bad, that his schools became reduced, and at 
length he w*as prevailed upon to resiem them 
in 1749, and retired to Ileworth, on the nver 
side, %vhere his only amusement was rowing m 
a boat. He died in 1766. — Biog. But. 

DAWES (sir William) an English pre- 
late, was the son of sir John Daw'es, hart., and 
was born at Braintree in Essex in 1671. He 
was educated at Merchant 'J'aylors’ school, 
whence in 1687 he proceeded to St John's 
college, Oxford, He entered early into orders, 
and before he had completed his twenty -fifth 
year, was created doctor in divinity, in order 
to be qualified for the mastersliip of Catherine 
hall, to w'hich he was elected in 1690, and 
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soon after appointed vice-chancellor of the 
university. He was also chaplain in ordinary 
to king William, and in 1698 he w’as collated 
to the deanery and rectory of Bocking in 
Essex. On the accession of queen Anne he 
became one of her chaplains, and so great a 
favourite, that in 1707 she appointed him to 
the bishopric of Chester, whence in 1713-14 
he was translated to the archiepiscojial see of 
York, wliich he filled for ten years with great 
honour, dying in 17i24. He was the most po- 
pular preacher of his time, owing rather to 
his delivery and personal advantages, than to 
the excellence of his sermons, as his abilities, 
though respectable, were far from considera- 
ble. He was the author of “ The Duties of 
the Closet, Ac. “ I’he Duties of Communi- 
cating explained and enforced, &c. The 
Anatomy of Atheism, a Poem Sermons 
preached upon several Occasions before King 
William and Queen Anne;” “The Preface 
to the Works of Offs[>nng Blackall, DD., late 
Bishop of Exeter and several posthumous 
pieces which, with the preceding, were col- 
lected and pubJish(‘d in three vols. 8 vo, 1733, 
with a life of the author. — Bug. Bnt. 

DAY (Joirv) an early English pnnter of 
eminence. He w’as a native of Dunwich in 
Siiiiblk, and in 1514 he establislied himself as 
a printer in Holbom, in partnersliip w’lth AViI- 
ham Seres; and in 1549 he removeii to Al- 
dersgale-street. He is said to have been the 
fiist who printed with Saxon characters ; and 
he made improvements in the types used for 
printing Greek. His doatti took place in 158 1, 
after he had held the offices of warden and 
master of the stationers’ company. — John 
Day, his son, studied at Oxford, and took ci- 
ders in the church. He was vicar of Tlmrlow 
in Suffolk, w'here he died in 1627, aged sixty- 
one. He was the author of sermons, and a 
w’ork entitled “ Day's Dyal, or his Twelve 
Hours, that is. Twelve several Lectures by W'ay 
of Catechism,” 4to . — Amess Hist, of Printing. 

DAY (Thomas) an ingenious w'liter, of a 
benevolent, independent, but eccentric spirit, 
wras bom at London in l748. His father, wdio 
was a collector of the customs, died whilst he 
w'us an infant, leaving him a considerable for- 
tune. He was educated at the Cliarter- house, 
and thence wras removed to Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford. Although he had no inten- 
tion to confine himself to a profession, he en- 
tered at the Middle Temple in 1765, and was 
formally r*»lled to tlie bar. With a view to 
study mankind more comi)letely, he took up 
his temporary residence in various parts of the 
Continent, and having b(>en disajipointed in an 
early affection, he took under his protection 
two foundling girls, with a view of educating 
them on a principle of his own, in order to 
make one of them his wife. His plan, w'hich 
was kindred in spirit to some of the educa- 
tional reveries of Rousseau, utterly failed, Jil- 
though both of the females turned out deserving 
w'omen ; but w'ltli the strictest honour he gave 
them small portions, and eligibly muted them 
to respectable tiadesmen. In 1778 he mar- 
ried Miss Esther Milnes, a lady of a .highly 
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eiiltiYated undentanding, and capable of con- 
fonning to the pecaliaritieB of his character. 
Among otlier things, his principles led him to 
renounce most of the indulgencies of a man of 
fortune, that he might bestow his superfluities 
upon those who wanted necessaries ; and he also 
expressed a great contempt for forms and arti* 
ficial restraint of all kinds. He resided, after 
his marriage, in Essex, and attended meeUngs, 
both in that county and Cambridge, in opposi> 
tion to tlie American war, and in favour of 
pmliamentary reform. In 1773 he had joined his 
friend, Mr Bicknell, in his poem of ** The dying 
Negro,” in order to excite a feeling against 
slavery ; and in 1776 had published a poem, 
called The devoted Legions,” in which the 
story of die solemn execration of the troops of 
Crassus by the tribune Atreius, was made the 
foundation of an allusion to the hostilities 
with America. He was also author of a piece, 
entitled '* The Desolation of America and 
bodi diese poems were published anony- 
mously. In 1783 he composed, in prose, a 
pamphlet, entitled ** Reflexions upon the pre- 
sent State of England, and Independence of 
America and in 1784 another on the peace. 
He also wrote other political pamphlets of 
temporary interest, but finally dedicated him- 
self to the composition of books for youth, of 
which the well-known work, entitled ** Sand- 
ford and Merton,” is an able specimen ; al- 
diough it also partakes too much of the theo- 
retical spirit of Rousseau, for any thing like a 
general application. Mr Day at length became 
a victim to his enthusiastic notions of general 
benevolence, being killed by a fall from a 
young horse, which he would not allow to be 
trained in the usual manner. This accident 
took place, to the inexpressible grief of his wi- 
dow and a wide connexion, on tlie 38th Sep- 
tember, 1789. — Ring. Brit, 

DEBAIGNE (L'Abbe) a French ecclesias- 
tic, who taught music to Louis XI. This 
rince, who was by no means remarkable for 
is partiality to '* the concord of sweet 
sounds,” having once said, pettishly, that he 
would as willingly hear pigs as musicians, his 
instructor is said to have collected a number 
of those animals of different ages, and so to 
have arranged them in pens under a machine, 
constructed with keys like an organ, that on 
touching these keys certain sharp points at- 
tached to them pricked the pigs, and a sort of 
rude harmony was produced from their squeak- 
ing in different notes, to the great delectation 
of his most Christian majesty, and of his court. 
For this story the world is indebted to Bou- 
chet. — Biog, Diet, ef Mus, 

DECEMBRIO (Pietro Candido) aleam- 
4d Italian, who was born at Pavia in 1399. 
When young he became secretary to Philip 
Maria Visconti, duke of Milan ; on whose 
death in 1447 he exerted himself, though in 
▼ain, to preserve the Milanese from subjection 
to a foreign yoke. He was afterwards aposto- 
lic secretary to pope Nicholas V, but at length 
returned to Milan, and died there in 1477. 
Decembrio wrote the lives of P« M. Visconti 
and Francis Sforza, dukes of Milan ; and 
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translated several of the Greek and Latin 
classics into ltalian.--*!nraft0ickt. BailUt* 

' DECHALES (Claudius Francis Millss) 
an eminent mathematician, was bom at Cham- 
berry, the capital of Savoy, in 1611. For 
four years he read public mathematical lec- 
tures in the College of Clermont at Paris. He 
then removed to Marseilles, where he taught 
the art of navigation, and finally became pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the university of Tu- 
rin, where he died in 1678. His principal 
works, consisting of an edition of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, in which he struck out the useless wo- 
posicions, and improved the others ; a Dis- 
course on Fortification ; and one on Navigation ; 
which were collected into three folio volumes, 
under the title of “ Mundus Mathematicus,” 
the best edition was printed at Lyons in 1690, 
and is in four volumes, folio. — Moreri, Diet* 
Hist, in Chales. 

DE CHAllMILLY (Peter Francis Vx- 
NAifLT) colonel in the French army, and knight 
of tlie order of St Louis. He was a planter in 
St Domingo at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, and a member of the first general as- 
sembly of that colony. On the surrender of 
the settlement to the English, he was charg- 
ed by the inhabitants with the office of 
arranging and signing the capitulation with 
general Williamson. On the subsequent eva- 
cuation of St Domingo by the British forces, 
the colonel came to England, obtained rank in 
the service of this country, and married an 
English lady of title. In 1808 he was em- 
ployed as a kind of political agent in Spain, 
when sir John Moore was sent thiUier to op- 
pose the French. De Charmilly was consi- 
dered as having given too favourable a repre- 
sentation of the disposition of the Spaniards, 
and as having thus contributed to the catas- 
trophe of the British general and his amiy. 
His conduct being severely animadverted on 
in the British parliament, he published, in 
1810, two exculpatory pamphlets : — " A Nar- 
rative of Transactions in Spain and ** A 
Letter to Lieutenant-general Tarleton,” who 
had been Iris parliamentary accuser. He sub- 
sequently obtained from the prince regent per- 
mission to offer his services to Louis XVllI ; 
and going abroad, died at Ghent in 1815. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned tracts, he wrote "An 
Answer to Bryan Edwards, J&q. containing 
a Refutation of his Historical Survey of St 
Domingo,” 4to, 1797. — Biog, Diet, of Living 
Authors, Editor, 

DECIO (Philip) one of the most eminent 
jurists of the age, was bom at Milan in 1453. 
He obtained a doctor’s degree in Pavia, and 
> there are few examples in literary history of 
more pertinacious disputations carried on than 
those between Decio and his rival Soccini and 
his followers. In 1510 he accepted die pro- 
fesBOTslrip of canon law at Padua ; and in the 
mean time, Milan having fallen into the power 
of Lotus XII, he recalled Decio as his subject, 
while the republic of Venice refused to pari 
with him, such being, at that tiiiitt, the cense 
quence of a man of letters. He at length how 
ever removed to Pavia, and when the Frenc) 
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mm drivon from Italy, he found it neceaeary 
to acee^ of the chair of civil law at Valence in 
Dauphiny. On the accession of Francis 1, he 
was anxious to return to Pisa, which was not 
allowed in the first instance, although it took 
place in the sequel ; and he finished his labours 
in this city at the age of eighty two, in 1536. 
His ** Consilia,” was published in 2 vols. 
folio; and his “ De Regulis Juris,*' folio, 
both at Venice in 1581. It is however the 
personal history of this civilian, and the extra- 
ordinary efforts made to acquire and retain 
him by difterent states and sovereigns, which 
cliiefiy merit attention in these days. — TVru- 
boschi. 

DECIUS Mrs. fP.) a valiant and patriotic 
Roman, was a military tribune of plebeian 
rank in the army of the consul Cornelius Cos- 
sus, which he delivered by his courage and 
conduct from destruction on the part of the 
Samnites. Two years afterwards he was 
created consul with Manlius Torqiiatus ; and 
Rome being then engaged in a dangerous war 
with the Latins, it was agreed between them 
that he whose army gave way in battle should 
devote himself to death. The troops of Decius 
being hard pressed by the Latins, the chief 
pontiff called on him to fulfil the jiroper cere- 
mony. This extraordinary piece of supersti- 
tion is thus described : — ^Stripping himself of 
his military habits, he invested himself with 
his senatorial robe and covered his head with 
a veil. A form of words was then disclosed 
to him while standing on a javelin, by which 
he devoted himself, together with the army of 
the enemy, to the infernal gods and goddesses 
of the earth ; next, tucking up his robe, he 
mounted his horse, and finally plunged into 
the thickest of the hostile array. The Latins 
were in the first instance thunderstruck with 
the uncommon spectacle, but at length they 
threw their javelins at him from all sides, and 
he fell dead to the ground. The Romans on 
this rallied in great confidence, until Manlius, 
by a skilful movement, acquired the victory. 
Both tlie son and the grandson of Decius, bear- 
ing each the same name, also devoted them- 
selves to death in the same manner ; one in a 
war with tlie Gauls and Samnites ; the other 
in a battle with Pyrrhus, BC. 279. Virgil, 
Lucan, Juvenal, and other Latin poets, have 
commemorated the self-devoted Decu. — Livy, 
Uni^. Theol. | 

DEE (John) a famous professor of mathe- 1 
matics and astrology in the sixteenth century. 
He was a native of London, and studied at 
Cambridge, where he became a fellow of 
Trinity college. At this early period of his 
life, he fell under the imputation of being a 
magician, a circumstance wlinli induced him 
to go abroad to the I'niveisitv of Louvain, 
where he resided two years, nnd took the de- 
gree of doctor of civil law. I le then went to 
Paris, where he delivered lectures on Euclid’s 
Elements. In 1551 he returned to England, 
was introduced at court, and obtained some 
preterinent in the church. I’he patronage of 
king Fxlward, and his connexion witli persons 
belonging to the family of Fiiizabeth, proved 
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diMdvantageous to Dee on the aceesrion qf 
queen Mary, and he wae imprisoned on the 
charge of practising against the life of her ma- 
jesty by enchantments. In 1555 he obtained 
his liberty ; and when Elizabeth came to the 
crown she extended her favour towards him, 
and employed him, on the recommendation of 
her favourite, the earl of Leicester, to deter- 
mine, on astrological principles, what day 
I would be the most fortunate for her coronation. 
He settled at Mortlake in Surrey, w'here he 
was visited by the queen, wbo more than once 
made use of him as a political agent. Among 
I tlie common people he was regarded as a sor- 
cerer, and suffered in consequence the destruc- 
tion of his property by a mob. Whether he 
was a downright impostor, practising on the 
credulity of the great for his own advantage, 
or, as is more probable, the dupe of an ardent 
imagination, there can be no doubt that he pro- 
fessed the power of evoking spirits, and ob- 
taining from them supernatural intelligence. 
He had a confederate in these magical opera- 
tions, one Edward Kelley, commemorated by 
Butler m this distich : — • 

Kelley did all his feats upon 
The Devil’s looking-glass, a stone.** 

Dee claimed an intimacy with the angels, Ga- 
briel and Raj>hael, from one of whom he pre- 
tended to have received a black speculum, in 
which the demons appeared whenever he had 
occasion for them. It was the employment of 
Kelley to record the answers of the spirits to 
the interrogatories of lus master. Thib specu- 
lum, or black stone, is said to have been a 
piece of cannel coal, once in the possession of 
Horace Walpole. From a passage in one of 
Dee’s works, in wbicli he complains ot the 
obloquy thrown on him and his pursuits, it 
may be concluded that it was partly by means 
of optical deceptions, or other philosophical 
experiments which he exhibited, that he con- 
trived to excite the admiration of those who 
consulted him. That he was a learned ma- 
thematician, and skilled in physical science, is 
obvious from his numerous writings ; and 
though it may appear extraordinary to tlie su- 
perficial reasoner, that such a man should have 
been bewildered in the mazes of judicial astro- 
logy and kindred delusions, the wonder will 
cease when it is considered that such specula- 
tions were fashionable among the learned in 
the age in which he lived ; and persons who 
can hardly be accused of superstition on any 
other account, as Catharine de Medici and 
cardinal Mazarin, yet regulated tlieir conduct 
by astrological predictions, lu 1583 Dee and 
Kelley w»re introduced to Albert Laski, a Po- 
lish nobleman, then in England, who was ad- 
dicted to the same visionary pursuits with 
themselves. He formed so high an opinion of 
their skill in the occult sciences, that he per- 
suaded them to accompany him to his native 
country. Their patron, after a time, finding 
himself deceived by their idle pretensions, 
persuaded Dee and Kelley to visit Rodolph, 
king of Bohemia, and afterwards the king of 
Poland. Both these princes becoming die- 
giiMed with their quackery, they found shelter 
2 Rf 
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in the castle of a rich Bohemian nobleman. 
Here the two adventurers quarrelled, and Dee, 
quitting Bohemia, returned to England alone. 
He was favourably received by the queen, who 
in 1595 made him warden of IVlancliester col> 
lege. He resided there till 1604, wlien be re- 
turned to his house at MortUke, where he died 
in 1608, aged eighty-one. He was the author 
of a preface and valuable commentary on Eu- 
clid's Geometry, published with sir Henry Bil- 
lingsley’s translation ; and some other inge- 
nious mathematical treatise-. ; besides a mul- 
titude of tracts still eitisting in manusenpt. 
Dr Aleric Casaiihon, in 1639, puhlisluad “ A 
true and faithful Relation of what passed be- 
tween Dr John Dee and some Spirits.” These 
demoniacal conferences, considered as the re- 
veries of an adept, are extremely curious ; and 
in the Ashmolean JMuseum at Oxford, are se- 
veral of Dee’s MSS, some of which contain his 
earliest conferences, ujt to the time hen Ca- 
saubon’s relations begin, and whitli were sup- 
posed to be lost. Specimens of the latter have 
been published in the Monthly Magazine, vol. 
xli. The Cotton libiary in the Biidsh Mu- 
seum, and the library of iMaiichester college, 
are the de))o*«itaiies of many of Dee’scomjmsi- 
tioiJS. — Beikenhout's lhotf» Lit. Aikin'sG. liiog. 

DEFEATS D (Maui I- nr) a Fremh lady, 
distinguished alike for her talents and her in- 
tercourse with tlie literati of the last century. 
She was boni in 1696, and was the daugrhei of 
Gaspard de A ichy, comte de Champ-Kond, 
and of Anne Biuiart, daughter of tlte hrst pro 
sident of the parliament of Burgundy. Slic 
received an education suitable to her rank, and 
the situation she was destined to hll in the 
great w^orld. Her ac(]uirenients w-erc veiy 
considerable ; but no care seems to have been 
taken to regulate her tempe*r and disposition, 
which W'ere marked by a degree of egotism 
destructive of all sensibility, wdiich w'as con- 
spicuous throughout btr life. Jn 17 J8 she 
was married to .1. B. .1. du Deffaiul, marquis 
de la Lande, colonel of a K'girrient of dragoons, 
whose ancestors had signalized tlieiuseivis by 
their attaclimeiit to then soveieigns, the dukes 
of Burgundy. During the latter part of her 
long life she became the centre of a literaiy 
coterie, which included some of the greatest 
geniuses of the age. Among the lemales re- 
markable for their W’lt and talents in the 
eighteenth century, Madame du Defland 
claims a distiiiguislied place, though she left 
no monument of her ahilitu s except her epis- 
tolary correspondem e, winch has been highly 
praised by lier friend D’Alembert, as attord- 
ing a model of style in lliat spetics of cornjM)- 
sition. She died in 1780, having ie.aclied the 
age of eighty-four, during tlie List thirty years 
of which she had been afflicted wutli blindness. 
In 1810 was published Correspon dance ine- 
dite de Madame du Deffarid avec D'Alembert, 
Montesquieu, le {iresident Henault, la Diichesse 
du Maine ; Mesdames de Choiseul, de Stael , 
le Marquis d’Argeiis, le Chevalier d’Aydie, 
&c.,” 3 vols. 8vo. Her letters to the cele- 
brated Horace Walpole, have likewise been 
— Gent. Mag* vol. Ixxx. 
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DEFOE (Damikl) a writer of great natural 
ingenuity and fertility, was bom at London m 
1663, being the son of a protestant dissenter 
who followed the business of a butcher. His 
father simjdy called himself Foe, and why Da- 
niel prefixed the De to his name is not known. 
He received his education at an academy at 
Newington Green, and he is not supposed to 
have attained to much classical ai quirement. 
He commenced author at the age of twvnty-one, 
by a “ Treatise against the Turks,” and dis- 
played his attacliment to tlie cause of pro- 
testantism, by joining the insurrection of the 
duke of Monmouth. He had however the 
good fortune to escape unnoticed to London, 
where to the business of a writer, he joined 
lliat of a trader, first engaging as a horse-fac- 
tor, and then as a maker of bricks at Tilhiiry 
Fort. His commenial speculations liow'ever 
failing, he hei omc insolvent ; and it is to his 
(redit, that having cleaied Ins delits by a com- 
position, he suhseijuently paid most of them 
in full, when his cncumstanies w'erc amended. 
His aitive mind disposed him exceedingly to- 
wards projects, and he not only offere«l vari- 
ous schemes to the public, but in 1607 W'lote 
an ottavo volume, entitled “ An Essay on 
Pro|ects.” In 1701 appealed his satire, enti- 
tled “ The True-born Englishman the ob- 
|ect of which was to show the folly of the po- 
pulai ob)e( tiori to king \\ illiam as a foreigner, 
by a peo})Ie who were themselves a mixtuie of 
so many laces. 3 Ins composition w'as rude as 
poetry, but being })ithy and severe, was much 
read. He soon after ]>ul>iished another satiic 
of kindred jiretension, whit h he entitled “ Re- 
formation of Manners.” He was also asserted 
to be the author of a “ Memorial to the House 
of (’ommous in w hich he asserts the gene- 
lal right of p(‘iition, and the political supe- 
iioiity of the people over their rejiresentatives. 
In 1702, when the high church party seemed 
dis])osed to carry matters sliongly against tlie 
dissenters, he }>iihhshed a woik, which was 
entitled “ The shortest Way w'lth the Dissen- 
ters,” being an iioiiical rei oiumendatiun of 
jiersecution, so gi'avely tovered, that many 
peisons were deceived by it. It was however 
voted a seditious libel by tlie house of Com- 
mons, and tlie author avow'ing hiiusclf to se- 
(Uic his ]>rinter and publisher, he was prose- 
cuted to conviction, and sentenced to fine, im- 
prisonment, and }nlk)ry. He underwrent the 
latter piimshment w'lth great equanimity, and 
was so far from being ashamed of it, that he 
WTote A Hymn to the Pillory,” allusive to 
this circumstance. l*ope, most likely from 
jiarty motivis alone, tlius characterises him 
in the Dunciad . 

(Careless on high, stood unabash'd Defoe.” 

Jn February 1703, while still in Newgate, he 
commenced a publication, which he entitled 
“ I'lie Review which journal is sujiposed to 
have given Steele the hint for his “ Tatler,” 
He was at length liberated from Nt'W'gate by 
the interposition of Harley ; and the queen her- 
self compassionating his case, sent money tc 
his wife and family. In 1706 he published 
his largest poem, entitled ** Jure Divino^* 
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‘‘being a satire on the doctrine of divine right. 
Jffe appears subsequently to have been em- 
ployed by the ministers of Anne, on a mission 
to Scotland, to advance the measure of the 
union ; on vidiich occasion, to c<mciliate the na- 
tives, he wrote a complimentary poem, entitled 
“ Caledonia.” VVMien tlie union was completed, 
he wrote the history of it, as also “ 'I’he History 
of Addresses.” When the accession of the 
house of Hanover became an interesting topic, 
he wrote in its favour ; but so obtuse was a 
portion of tlie public to his grave irony, that 
he w’as persecuted and imjinsoned for those 
productions as libels in favour of the ])retender. 
I’he accession of George I produced him no 
further patronage * and at length wearied with 
politics, he happily began another line of com- 
position. In 1715 he published “ 'I'he Family 
Instructor,” a work inculcating moral and re- 
ligious duties in a lively manner, by narration 
and dialogue. I’o this work his well-kiiovm 
“ Religious Courtship,” published in 17!22, 
formed a third volume. In 1719 ajqieared the 
moat popular of all his performances, “ The 
Life and surprising Adi’entures of Robinson 
Crusoe;” the favourable reccjition of wIiilIi 
was immediate and universal. It is mineces- 
.sary to chaiai tense a work which every boily 
has road, and wliich has been translated into 
all the living languages ; but it may be proper 
to mention tliat the imputation of bis founding 
it upon the papers of '\Iexdmler Selkirk, the 
Scottish manner, left on ishuid of .?uan 
Fernandez, ajipears to be altogether untrue. 
The evtraordinary success of Defoe in tliisper- 
fonuance, induced him to wnte a ni rnber of 
other lives and adventures iii character, as 
“ Moll Flanders,” ** Captain Singleton,” 
“ Roxalana,” “ Duncan Campbell,” and the 
-Kdventures of a Cavalier.” Some of the as- 
sumed personages are very coarst*, hut all of 
them were naturally sustained, and temporarily, 
at least, popular. In 172^ he published ** A 
Journal of the Plague in l(i65,” in the person 
of a citi/en .siippo.sed to have been a witness of 
that melancholy visitation. 'Mie very natural 
manner in wdiich it is written, deceived the 
celebrated Dr Mead, wlio thought it genuine. 
In 17SJ1' he ]mblished “ The greiit Law of Su- 
bordinatuiii,” and in 17t2(), his “ J*oliticaI 
History of the Devil,” to whicli he afterwards 
added, mtlie same style of reasoning, wit, and 
ridicule, “ A System of Magic.” He is also 
author of “ A 'I’our through the Island of 
(ireat Rritain “ 'Die Complete Kiigli^h 
I radesrnan “ A Plan of Pmghsh Com- 
merce,” and various other jiroductions. This 
iiulefatigahle and copious writer died in April 
1751, at his house in Cripplegate, leaving a 
widow and six children. It appears that with 
all his industry he died insolvent, as letters of 
administration were granted to a creditor. Al- 
though the talents of Defoe were considera- 
ble, both as a satirist and political and cum- 
inercial wnter, his fame will always princi- 
pally rest on his works of invention, and of 
tiiese Ins Robinson Crusoe is superior to al- 
most any thing of the kind. Richardson clear- 
ly formed himself on a study of Defoe, and 
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with some advanti^es, is in many respects be- 
neath him. This ingenious man was very 
roughly used by his contemporaries, but the 
various charges against him for indifference to 
principle, seem insufficiently established, and 
his reputation appears to have suffeied more 
from political resentment and party spirit, 
than from any unpardonable misconduct of his 
owTi . — Life of Drfoe, Btofr, Brit, 

D KIM AN (John RonoLim) an eminent 
})liysician and chemist, who was a native of 
Hagan, in East Friesland. He studied at the 
university of Haile, where he took the degree 
of MD. in 1770. He principally distinguished 
himself by his chemical experiments and dis- 
coveries, especially those relative to olefiant 
gas, the action of mercury in vegetation, hy- 
dro-carbonic ga.s, nitrous gas and its combina- 
tions with alkalis. He was appointed physi- 
cian to the king f)f Holland, and made knight 
of the order of merit. He died in his native 
place in 1808. He sliared Ins chemical re- 
searches with the sodety of the Dutch che- 
mists, *0 -which he belonged, particularly with 
M. Pacts van Troostwyk, of Amsteidam, in 
conjunction with wdiom he published some 
memoirs in the tiansactions of the Batavian 
Society and Philosophical Society of Haarlem. 
— /hog-. Vuiv, 

DEKKKR or DECKER (Thomas') a dra- 
matic and iriscellaneous -writer, who lived in 
the reigns of Elizabetli and James I. Scarcely 
any thing is known of Iiin personal history, ex- 
cept that lie -was one of the literary antago- 
mstsof Ben Joiison, who lias satirized Dekker 
m his Poetaster, and the latter has in his Sa- 
tvromastix, taken his revenge. Some of the 
plays of tins author have considerable merit, 
especially his “ Honest Whore,” and his 
comedy of ** Old Fortunatus.” He seems to 
have delighted in giving odd titles to his works. 
One of ins comedies is called “ if it is not 
good, the Devil is in it.” llis miscellaneous 
}>roductions are curious for tlie iiifoi’mation 
they afford relative to the history and manners 
of Ills time. One of these, “ I’lie Gull’s Horn- 
book,” wds republished with Notes, by Dr 
.Tolm Nott, Bristol, 1812. All his tracts are 
liighly valued by Bibliomaniacs. The follow- 
ing are the titles of two of them — Seven 
Deadlie Sinus of London, drawn m seven se- 
veral! Coaclies through the sev('ii seveiall 
Gates of the Citie, bringing the Plague with 
them,” 1606 ; “ Englisli Villanies seven se- 
veral times prest tolWath }>y tlie printer, (but 
still reviving again,) are now, the eiglitli time, 
(as at the first,) discovered by Lantlicrne and 
Candle, and the helpe of a new (’ryer, called 
O-Per-Se (), with a Canting Dictionary,” 
1638. — Bing. Ihamat, Kdit, 

DELABORDE (Jeav Bevjamiv) first 
valet-de-cliambre to Louis XV, with whom he 
WMS a great favourite. He -w-as bom at Paris 
in 17'3l, and originally intended by his friends, 
who jiossesscd some interest at court, for a 
situation under the government in tlie depart- 
ment of finanio. He was celebrated as an 
excellent violin playi r, and cultivating mnidr 
as a science, produced several operas, of vrUclk 
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Im *' GUl«i Gwpon Peintre/* brought out at 
the Court Theatre in 1758, was very successful. 
On the death of the king, his master, in 1774, 
he recurred to the original intention with which 
he set out in life, and became a fermier-gene- 
ral. Six years afterwards ue published a mu- 
sical treatise in four quarto volumes, entitled 
'* lilssai sur la Musique ancienne et modeme ;** 
it met however with no great success, and its 
author was guillotined, in the reign of ter- 
ror, as an aristocrat. — Biog. Diet, oj Mus. 

DELACAPEDE (Bernard Girmain 
Stephen La ville, count) a celebrated French 
naturalist, who was of a noble family, and nias 
born at Agen, December 16th, 1756. In com- 
mon with most persons of his rank, he was 
destined for the profession of arms, and he en- 
tered young into the Bavarian service. But 
his love of science was stronger than his pas- 
sion for military glory, and he forsook the 
camp to study the works of nature, lie be- 
came the pupil of Bufi'on, who procured for 
him the post of keeper of the cabinets in the 
Jardin du Roi at Paris, wdiich situation he 
held at the beginning of the revolution. He 
composed the Natural History of Oviparous 
Quadrupeds and Serpents, as a continuation 
of tlie great work of Buffon, in w'hich he 
avoided the fatilts of his master, carefully 
availing himself of the recent discoveries made 
in comparative anatomy by his own country- 
men and others. He vastly improved the 
royal cabinet under his care; and in 1798 
he published the Natural History of Fishes, 
5 vols. 4to. But tlie events of the revolution 
somewhat distracted his attention from sci- 
ence. At the commencement of the national 
commotions he became a member of the de- 
partment of Paris, and m 1791 one of the de- 
puties from that city to the legislation. He 
was successively secretary and president of 
the NaUonal Assembly ; and in the latter cha 
racter he received the address of the vtliig 
club to the legislators of the French nauon. 
Holding a middle course betvi een the moder- j 
ate party and that of the jacobins, hut rather 
leaning to the latter, he steered in safety j 
through the storms which proved fatal to so 
many of his contemporanes. On the forma* 
tion of the National Institute, he was chosen 
one of the hrst members, and on the SJOth of 
January, 1796, he earned up an address from ; 
a deputation of that body to the council of 
five hundred, containing a declaration of ha- 
tred to royalty. In 1799 Buonaparte nomi- 
nated lum a member of the Conservative Se- 
nate ; in 1801 he was president of the senate ; 
in 1803 he was made grand chancellor of the 
legion of honour ; in 1804 senator of Pans ; 
and in 1805 he was decorated with the grand 
eagle of the legion. Hib office of president of 
the senate rendered it frequently necessary 
for him to make addresses to the emperor, to 
whom he manifested the utmost devotion. 
However, in January 1814, when the power of 
his master was tottering on its basis, he 
tliought proper to assume a new^ tone, and at 
the head of the senate he recommended peace, 
dioilgh peifecUy aware how unpalatable such 
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counsel would prove. His political career 
terminated at the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and he returned to those studies which, for 
the credit of his character and tlie benefit of 
science, he ought never to have suspended. 
His private character is said to have been 
amiable, and he w'as much respected by his 
numrrous acquaintance. He was extremely 
attached to tlie fine arts, and especially music, 
having composed several symphonies and so- 
natas, which are said to display his taste to 
advantage. He also wrote two novels. His 
lectures at the Garden of Plants niere numer- 
ously attended : the introductory addresses to 
each course attracted particular admiration. 
He published several tracts, and contributed 
armies to the Anuales Ju Museum d*His- 
toire Naturelle,** and to other periodical 
works ; but he produced no scientific trea- 
tise of importance after his Natural History 
of Cetaceous Animals, wliich appeared in 
1804. He died of tlie small-pox, October 
6th, 1825. His funeral was attended by de- 
putations of the peers of France, the members 
of the Institute, and many other persons 
anxious to show their respect for Ins memory. 
— Diet. Biog. et Hht. H. Al. da 18me. Siicle* 
Liu Gaz. 

DELACOUR, or DELACOURT(Jamf 6) 
an Irish poet, \ias born at Killowen, near 
Blarney, in tlie county of Cork, in 1709. He 
was educated at the university of Dublin, and 
before he reached the age of twenty-one he 
wrote a poem entitled “ Abelard to Eluisa,*' 
ill imitation of Pope’s^ which was tliought to 
possess some of the spint of the original. He 
continued writing odes, sonnets, &c. ; and in 
1733 published liis principal w'ork, ** The 
Prospect of Poetry,” which gained him many 
admirers among the best judges. He tlien en- 
tered into orders, but unlortunately being 
addicted to the bottle as w'ell as to the 
muses, he neglected liis duty, and finally be- 
came deranged, believing, like Socrates, that 
he was visited by a demon, wdio enabled him 
to prophecy all luturc events. This unhappy 
idea was strengthened by the following circum- 
stance : — “ During the siege of the llavannah, 
a gentleman meeting him in a bookseller’s 
shop, asked him whether he could tell him 
W'hen the gamsonw'ould surrender I” ** O.yes,” 
says Delacour, very confidently, '* I’ll tell you 
the precise day ; it will be on the 14th of 
August next.” “ Do you pledge yourself for 
that day V* “ So much so,” replied he “ that 
1 will stake my character as a prophet upon 
It, and therefore beg you will take a memoran- 
dum of it.” Things really happened as he 
foretold, and Delacour was elated beyond mea- 
sure, and claimed the diploma of a prophet. 
He went on for many years prophesying and 
writing poetry, making many mistakes in the 
first, but preserving liis talent for the last, par- 
ticularly in his satires. A small independence 
kept him from poverty, and notwithstanding 
his dissipated life, he lived to the advanced 
age of seventy-two, dying in 1781. — Europ. 
Mag, 1797. NichoVz Poems, 

DELANY (Patpjck) a celebrated cltrgy- 
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tnsn of the church of Ireland, wm bom in Ire- 
land of obscure parents in 1686. It is not 
known where he received his first education, but 
at a proper age he became a sizar in Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, where he distinguished himself by 
his study, virtue, and good sense. After taking 
his degrees he became a tutor, and formed an 
acquaintance with Dr Swift, with whom he 
was a great favourite. In 1724 he had a dis- 
pute with the provost of the college respecting 
Its discipline ; his interference w'as deemed im- 
proper, and he was obliged to apologize to the 
provost. 'I’his affair drew on him the displea- 
sure of the lord primate Boulter, which, joined 
to his tory connexions, proved an obstacle to 
his preferment in the church. On the second 
appointment of lord Cartaret to the viceroyalty 
ot lie and. Dr Delany was recommended to 
lii«4 IK tice ; but the political prejudices of the 
times would not allow him to give him any 
valuable preferment, strongly connected as he 
was with the tory party ; he however presented 
him with the chancellorship of Chnstcliurch, 
and some years after with a prebend of St Pa- 
trick’s catiiedral. In 1727 he commenced a 
penodical paper called “ Thelribune,” which 
was unsuccessful. In 1731, being reconciled 
to archbishop Boulter, he came to London 
with a letter of recommendation from him to 
Dr Gibson, bishop of London, to consult him 
on a work on which he had been for some time 
employed, entitled** Revelation examined with 
Candour, or a fair Enquiry into the Sense and 
Use of the several Revelations expressly de- 
clared, or sufficiently implied to be given to 
Mankind from the Creation, as they are to be 
found in the Bible, &.c.” Of this production 
the first volume w'as published m 1732, and 
the second in 1734. During Dr Delany’s ab- 
sence from Ireland he married a widow lady 
of large fortune, and >vas accordingly enabled 
to gratify his liberal disposition, and to make 
several benefactions to the university in which 
be was educated. In 1 738 he published *• Re- 
flections upon Polygamy, and the Encourage- 
ment given to tliat practice in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament a curious work, con- 
taining much erudition, and many unanswera- 
ble representations against polygamy. In 
1740 he published the first, and in 1742 the 
second volume of ** An Historical Account of 
rile life and' Reign of David King of Israel, 
interspersed with various Conjectures, Digres- 
sions, and Disquisitions,&c. written with great 
spint and ingenuity, but reprehensible for its 
tendency to palliate those crimes in the cha- 
racter of David which the scriptural writers I 
do not attempt to justify. In 1743, being a 
widow’er, he married a lady w'ho was no mean 
proficient in the art of painting ; and lord Ox- 
ford speaks of her ingenuity in constructing a 
Flora, with coloured paper, containing 980 
plants, executed with great truth and preci- 
sion. In 1744 he published some of the best 
of his w’orks, being ** Sermons upon Social 
Duties;” and ** Sermons on the Opposite 
Vices and in the same year was promoted 
to the deanery of Down. He next produced 
an ** Essay towards evidencing the Divine 
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Original of Tithes,” intended to deduce the 
doctrine, which he asserted from the prohibi- 
tion in the tenth commandment against covet- 
ing any thing that is our neighbour’s. In 
1754 he publislied “ Observations upon lord 
Orrery’s Remarks on the life and Writings of 
I Dr Jonatlian Swift, &c.” written with elegance, 
and vindicating him from some misrepresenta- 
tions of that nobleman. It w'as however at- 
tacked by Dean Su*ift,e8q.in his essay upon the 
life, writings, and character of his relative ; and 
he treated Dr Delany with rudeness and abuse. 

I The latter answered him in '* A Letter to Mr 
I Swift,” written with wit, good-humour, and 
candour. In 1754 he also published another 
volume of ** Sermons,” some of which are 
much admired. Jn 1757 he again commenced 
a second periodical paper called ** The Hu- 
manist,” wliicli was also unsuccessful. In 1761 
appeared ** An humble Apology for Christian 
Orthodoxy and in 1763 the third and last 
volume of his ** Revelation examined with 
Candour.” His last production appeared in 
1766, and consisted of ** Eighteen Discourses 
and Dissertations upon various very important 
and interesting Subjects.” Tliey are more to 
be esteemed for the utility of the practical 
pieces, than for any strength and ability dis- 
played in those that are controversial. Dr 
Delany died at Bath in 1768, much respected 
for his piety, generosity, and literary industiy. 
— Kwff. BnU 

DELAVAL (Edwaiid IIussi y)an inge- 
nious chemist and natural philospher, who was 
a fellow of tlie Royal Societies of London and 
Gottingen, He was brother to lord Delaval, 
and died at his house in Parliament-place, 
Westminster, August 14th, 1814, aged eighty- 
five. He particularly directed his attention to 
what may be termed the chemistry of optics ; 
relative to which, he published many ingenious 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions. He 
was also the author of “ An Experimental 
Inquiry into the Cause of tlie Changes of Co- 
lours in opake and coloured Bodies , with an 
historical Preface relative to the Parts of Phi- 
losophy therein examined, and to the several 
Arts and Manufactures dependant on them,” 
1777, 4to; whkh work was translated into 
French and Italian. — Biog, Diet, of L. A, 
Watt*s Bihl. Brit. 

DELAUNEY (count d’ANTRAiouts ) 

a French nobleman, distinguished as a politi- 
cal agent, especially during the revolutionary 
commotions. In 1789 he was one of the de- 
puties of the nobility to the states-general, in 
which situation he displayed much talent. On 
several occasions he manifested a predilection 
for the popular party ; but on the discussion 
of the very important question relative to the 
royal veto, he delivered a long and eloquent 
discourse in favour of it. He published seve- 
ral political tracts, including some memoirs on 
the states-general. During the tyranny of 
Robespierre he emigrated to Germany, and 
in 1797 be was employed in the service of 
Russia. While thus engaged in Italy, he was 
arrested by the agents of France, and thrown 
into prison. He wiote a very indignant letUw 
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to Uie repubKcan general, complaining of his 
detention, as an infringement of tlie rights of 
nations ; but this had no effect, and he owed 
his liberation to Madame St Hu^rti, a cele- 
brated actress belonging to the French opera, 
who, after hating been the mistress of the 
count, became his wife. In 1 806 he was sent 
to England, with credentials from the em- 
peror of Russia, who had granted him a j>en- 
sion. Here he obtained letters of naturaliza- 
tion, was often employed by government, and 
resided in this country several years, till he 
fell a sacrifice to the insane fury of a domes- 
tic. He had a house at Barnes in Surrey, and 
also a town residence m Queen Anne street, 
Westminster. On the :id of July, 1812, as he 
w'as about to step into his carnage at Barnes 
to go to Tendon w’lth his lady, one l^wrence, 
an Italian footman, came upon the ten ace, 
where the coach was waiting, and fired a jus- 
tol at the count, whidi slightly grazed his 
hair. The assassin perceiving he liad missed 
his aim, rushed into the house, and immedi- 
ately returned with a pistol in one hand and a 
dagger in the other, wdtli which he stabbed 
both the count and his lady. 'J’he man tlien 
lied hack up stairs, and put a period to his 
own life, by discharging a pistol in his mouth. 
’J*he count only survived about a quarter of an 
•lour ; but the countess died instantly. The 
former was fifty-six years of age, and the latter 
fifty -tw’o. They left one sou, who w’as a stu- 
dent at law at IVIanchester, at the time his 
parents were muidered. llie motives of the 
assassin never transpired. — Diet, Kiog. rt Hist, 
dch //. JVf. da 18/Me. Sitcle, Gent. Mag. 

DELILLE (Jamls) a celebrated modern 
French poet. He was born at Clermont in 
Auvergne, and w’as educated in the C’ollege 
of Lisieux at Paris. He obtained a situation 
in the Jesuits’ college of Beauvais, on the de- 
struction of which establishment ho became 
professor of liumanity at Amiens, where he 
commenced his first literary w’ork, a transla- 
tion into French verse of the Georgies of Vir- 
gil. Returning to Pans, he was appointed to 
a professorship in the College dc la Manche ; 
and at Chat time he published his version of 
the Georgies, under the patronage of the son 
of the great Racine. His talents attracted the 
notice of \'oltaire, through whose influence he 
was nominated w’itli IVI. Suard, a member of 
the French Academy ; but objections arising 
on tbe score of bis youth, he did not obtain a 
scat in that learned association till two yearn 
after. He next distinguished himself by his 
poem, entitled Les Jardins,” die most po- 
pular of all his productions, W’hich has twice 
been translated into English. The count de 
Choisieul Gouffier going ambassador to Con-' 
stantinople, invited Delille to accompany him ; 
a circumstance which afl’orded the poet an op- 
portunity for enlivening his fancy and improv- 
ing liis taste, by the survey of the scenery 
and classic monuments of Greece and Asia 
Minor. There he composed liis poem, “ Ima- 
gination,’’ which was well calculated to sus- 
tain the reputation of the author. On his re- 
turn to France he again became professor oi 
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belles lettres at the university of Paris, and of 
Latin poetry College de France. He 
remained quietly pursuing his literary occupa- 
tions, till the progress of the Revolution 
threatened his safety. In 1794 he left Paris 
for a situation of more security ; and in 1796 
be went to Switzerland, where he remained 
some years, and in w'hich country he wrote 
his pleasing rural ]>oem, Homme des 
Champs.” He returned to Paris in 180t, 
and entered into the National Institute, with 
Suard, Morellet, and others of his former lite- 
rary associates. He died at Paiis in 1813^. 
Besides the works ahvady mentioned, Delille 
W'as the author of Les Trois Regnes de la 
Nature;” and translations of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost ; and a poem on the passage of 
Mount St Gothaid, by the duchess of Devon- 
shire. — Btog. f^ntv, 

DELIL'S (CiinisTOPiiEn TnAucoTT) an 
ingenious writer, was bom at W allhausen in 
Thuringia in 1728, and served a long time iii 
the army. Quitting the profession of arms he 
embraced tbe catholic religion, anl obtained a 
place in the Hungarian mines, and rose to the 
)>ost of professor in the Academy of mines at 
Chemnitz. He was then invited to Vienna, 
and enqdo} ed in the department of the mines 
and the mint. He died at Florence in 1779, 
on Ins way to Pisa, to try the waters for his 
health, ifevvas the author of the following 
works, wiitten in German : — “ A Disserta- 
tion on the Origin of Mountains, and of the 
diflerent kinds of A'eins found m them , also of 
the Mineialization of Metals, and particularly 
Gold and ** An Introduction to the Art of 
Mining, both in J’lieory and Practice, together 
w'ith a I’reatise on tlie Princij/les of the Eco- 
nomy of Mines printed at Paris by order 
and at the expeiice of the king of France. — 
Adelint^\ Cimtinuation oj Tockei's Gelehrt 
Lea icon. 

DELLAMARIA (Domi N'lro) an eminent 
musical coin])osei, horn of Italiiin parents, at 
Alarseilles in 1 7 04. At the age of eighteen 
he had composed his first grand opera, which 
was performed with considerable success in 
his native city. JJe afterw'aids w’eiit to Italy, 
and studied under J^iesiello. Here he wrote 
six comic operas, of wdiiih liis “Maestro di 
Capella” was eminently successful. In 1796 
he returned to France and produced his “ Pii- 
HOTinier,” which inci eased his reputation, 
already high. His “ L’OiicIe Valet “ Le 
A ieux Chateau and ** L’ Opera Comique 
all of wdiich he brought out between that pe- 
riod and 1799, proved the facility with which 
he composed, as well as the brilliancy of his 
genius. He died suddenly in 1800 at Paris. 
— Jiiog. Did. of Mm, 

DE LOLME (John Louis) a political 
write of some celebrity, was born at Geneva 
about 1745. He received a liberal education, 
and embraced the profession of the law. which 
how'ever he did not long pracuse, but resolved 
to visit England to study the nature and prin- 
ciples of its government. His first work, 
wliich appeared in the English language, was 
** A Parallel between the English Government 
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and the former Government of Sweden." The of Thersitee, Philip, far from being offended, 
recent subversion of the latter by Gustavus III loaded the orator wuth favours, and made him 
had induced many persons to prophecy a simi- his friend. He was however a mean, artful 
lar fate to that of England ; and the object of character. He supported the Macedonian 
this work was to show that owing to radical party against Demosthenes, and the other pa- 
distinction in the policy of tlie two govern- triots of Athens, and when accused of acting 
ments, no such fears were justifiable. lie soon in a manner injurious to his country, said: 
after published in Holland, in the French Ian- That ho came to the helm when the com- 
guage, his leading work, entitled ” The Con- monw’ealth was no more than a wreck ;** but, 
stitution of England, or an Account of the says Plutarch, he was the man who wieck- 
English Government, in which it is compared ed Iiis country.” When Alexander, after his 
both with the Republican form of Govern- terrible chastisement of Thebes, demanded 
ment and w'lth other Monarchies in Europe.” the Athenians to deliver up to Inm the 
It was deemed a very ingenious performance, orators, &c. who opposed him, Demarlcs 
and a translation being requited, the author obtained a decree that the Athenians 
enlarged and improved it, and the first English should punish the guilty by their owm laws ; 
edition was published in 1775, 8vo. In 1783 and going at the head of an embassy to 
appeared his “ History of the Flagellants, or Alexander, w’as well received, and the Athe- 
Memorials of Human Superstition,” 4to. He nians pardoned. On tlie death of Alexander, 
subsequently published “ An Essay on the and the temporary triumph of tlie otlier party. 
Union with Scotland and a pamphlet against he was seven times fined for proposing edicts 
some of Mr Put’s taxes, especially the shop contrary to law', and declared incapable of 
and window duties, and otlier subjects oftem- sfieaking in the public assembly ; but on the 
porary policy. At what lime he lei t England success of Antipater, he recovered his autho- 
is uncertain ; butit seems that he w'as not ade- nty, and cf^nied a deciee, by which Demos- 
quately encouraged, and was indebted for ai<l thenesw'as condemned to death, and he, with 
to the Literary Fund. He died in Switzeilaud Phorion, w'ent as deputies to Antipater, but 
in 1807. De Lolme, like many other literary could obtiun no other terms than submitting at 
men, who write with a view to secure patron- discretion. He w'as so grasping, that Antipa- 
age in high quarters, was disappointed. His ter used to say he could get Pliocion to accept 
** Constitution of England,” owuiig to the oh- of nothing, and could never satisfy Demades. 
ject aforesaid, is written ratlier to sup])ort, than At length, becoiuing dissatisfied with Antipa- 
10 deduce a theory, but it is nevertheless an itr, he WTOte to his enemy Perdiecas, propos 
acute and able work . — Life by Cooke. D"h- ing to him to invade Macedonia and Greece ; 

Calam, of Auth, but his letters were intercepted, and their con- 

DELIUO (MxmiN An'ihon^) a Flemish tents so em aged Cassander, the son of Anti- 
.lesait, was born at Antwerp in 1551. After pater, that he caused him to be put to death, 
receiving instructions in rhetoric and philoso — Plutarch in PhocUme et Demtsth, 

phy under John Maldonat, he proceeded to Univ.Hist, 

study law at Douay and Louvain, and after- DEM ET RIADES (Contstantine) a native 

wards in Spain, where he W'as created doctor of T.epanto (the ancient Naupactus) m the 
by the university of Salamanca in 1571. He Gulf of Corinth, born 1775. He was many 
was subsequently counsellor of the parliament of years a teacher of his native language in the 
Brabant, and an iiitendant of tlie army. When university of Oxford, having accompanied the 
the civil w'ars broke out in Flanders, he again earl of Elgin to this country. His eccentrici- 
went into Spain, and in 1580 became a jesiiit ties, as well as his knowledge of various Euro- 
at Valladolid ; but a few years after w-as com- pean tongues made him an object of interest to 
luauded by his superior to return again into | tlie students in general, lly industry and pe- 
the Low Countries, where he taught divinity 1 nurious habits he had scraped together about 
and the belles lettrcs, and contracted a fii in 1 1,000/., which at his death he beipieathed to 
fiicndship with Justus Lipsius, He taught four papas of the Greek church, for the pui- 
al&o at Liege, Gratz, Mentz, and A'^alladoiid, pose of having prayers said for the repose of 
and died at Louvain in 1608. His principal his soul during one hundred years succeeding 
woiks are — ** Disquisitiories Magicm,” an his decease, and directed that only eight 
elaborate work, affording proofs of his labo pounds should be expended on his funeral, 
nous diligence, and at the same time of his He had a great dread of haiing his portrait 
credulity and prejudices j ** Commentaries taken, which being done surreptitiously a few 
ujioii some Books of the Old Testament years before his death, he fornmlly exeommu- 
*• Explications of some of the hardest and most nicated all the parties concerned. He died at 
inipoitant Texts of oiir Scripture,” and nu- Oxford, August 27, 1825. — (rent. Ma^, 
meious other pieces of little importance. — DEMETRIUS, surnamed rolioicetes, king 

Moren. Nouv. Diet, Hist, of Macedon, the son of Antigoiius, one of 

DEMADES, an Athenian orator, was origi- the captains of Alexander the Great, was 
ii.illy a mariner. On the exultation of king born about 340 BC. \\ hen Ptolemy invaded 
Philip, after the battle of Chmronea, Demades Syria, Demetnus vanquished CiUes, the general 
t becked him; and when he insulted his pri- 1 of Ptolemy, and took him inisoner with Ins 
soners, Demades told liim that when fortune \ camp and treasures. He next made an ex- 
had given him the opportunity of acting the jadi lion into Aiabia, but with little success. 
p.iit of Agamemnon, he seemed to prefer that ' lie then drove beleutus from Babylon, wa.cii 
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h« laid waste, and on hit return obliged Pto- 
lemy to raise the siege of Halicaraassut . In- 1 
flamed with the desire of liberating Greece] 
from the power of Cassander, he went to 
Athens, and on proclaiming that he came to 
free the city, was received witli enthusiasm. 
He demoUshed the fortress of Munycliia, and 
took Megara ; then assembling the people of 
Athens, he solemnly restored their ancient de- 
mocratic government, and made them a large 
present of com and timber. Demetrius was 
called from Greece by his father, to conduct 
the war against Ptolemy, whom he totally de- 
feated in a sea-fight, obliging him to return to 
Egypt with only eight galleys. Having a taste 
for mechanics, and constructing many complex 
military engines, he employed them in the siege 
of Rhodes ; which however was unsuccessful, 
and he abandoned the place, under pretence 
of being summoned by the Athenians to assist 
them against Cassander. In this undertaking 
he was quite successful, and restored liberty to 
all the Greek states south of Thermopylae, lie 
was called from Greece by his father, against 
whom a new league was formed by Cassander, 
Seleucus, and Lysimachus. After the battle of 
Issus, BC. 301, in wliichAntigoniis was killed, 
and Ills army defeated, Demetrius, w'itb the 
remains of his forces, embarked for Greece, 
intending to proceed to Athens, but that un- 
grateful city refused to receive him. He then 
sailed to the C hersonesus, wliere he ravaged 
the temtories of Lysimachus. At this time he 
was surprised by a message from Seleucus re- 
questing his daughter Stratonice in marriage, 
which was solemnized with great pomp in 
Syria. Demetiius then sailed to Cilicia, and 
took possession of it ; and his wife Deidamia 
dying at the same time, he married Ptolemais, 
the daughter of Ptolemy ; thus becoming allied 
to two of his rivals. He next made an expedi- 
tion into Greece, and took Atliens, the citizens of 
which he treated with great lenity. He soon 
after received an application from Alexander, 
one of the sons of Cassander, king of Macedou, 
lately dead, to assist him against bis brother 
Antipater. Demetrius proceeded thither, but 
found Alexanaer more afraid of him than of 
his brother. . Their interview was attended 
with mutual suspicions, and Alexander was 
murdered at a banquet by order of Demetrius, 
who was strangely chosen to succeed to the 
throne by the Macedonians, who hated Anti- 
pater on account of the murder of liis brother. 
After remaining six years in IMacedon, he en- 
tertained a design of recovering all the domi- 
nions wdiich his father had possessed in Asia ; 
the rumour of which reaching Seleucus, Pto- 
lemy, and Lysimachus, they formed a league i 
against him, and instigated Pyrrhus to invade 
Macedon on one side, while Lysimachus en- 
tered it on the other. Being at length very | 
hard pressed by Agathocles, the son of Lysi- 
machus, he wrote a supplicating letter to Seleu- 
cuB ; who at first treated him generously, but 
aftex wards advanced against him with an army ; 
and, gaining over the greater part of his fol- 
lowers, Demetrius was taken by his advenary. 
Seleucus first ordered that he should be treaM 
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with the respect due to him, but afterwards 
fearing lest a party should be raised in his fa- 
vour, he confined him to a castle in the Sinrian 
Chersonesus. Demetrius meanwhile, to dispel 
his anxiety, fell mto habits of intoxication, 
which at length ended bis life in his fifty- 
fourth year, after three years* captivity. His 
remains were taken to Greece, and were met 
at sea by his son Antigonus wdth his fleet, 
who celebrated his fune^ with great pomp. 
Demetrius in person wras uncommonly hand- 
some, with dignified and attractive xnanneis, 
and possessing great vigour and activity in 
public affairs. As a king however he was 
quite theatrical, assuming great stateliness, 
and dazzling the eyes of the beholders by the 
magnificence of his dress and appearancc.r— 
Phitmeh ViU Demetr, Univ» Hist. 

DEMISSY (C^sak) a critic, much dis- 
tinguished in the learned world, was bom at 
Berlin in 1703. He studied first at the 
French college in that capital, and subsequently 
at Frankfort-on-lhe-Oder ; after which he en- 
tered into the ministry. In 1731 he L-ame to 
England, and became preacher to the French 
chapel in the Savoy; and in 1761 was ap- 
pointed one of tlje king's French cliaplains at 
St James’s. He published little separately, 
but many of his dissertations are in different 
journals ; and his name so frequently occurs in 
the works of the more recentleamed writers, that 
some notice of him was necessary. He contri- 
buted much valuable assistance to Dr Jortin, 
Mr Bowyer, and Mr Nichols ; and after his 
death liis sermons were published in 3 vols. 
8vo. He died in 1775 — NichoU' Bowyer, 

DEMOCRITUS, one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, and of the Eleatic 
sect. He was bora at Abdera in Thrace, in 
the first year of the eightieth Olympiad, or 
460 BC. His father, who was a person in 
opulent circumstances, entertained Xerxes at 
his house on his disgraceful retreaCfrom Greece ; 
in return for which he is said to have left 
behind him some of the Chaldean magi to in- 
struct his sou Democritus in astronomy and 
theology. He afterwards became a disciple of 
Leucippus, from whom he acquired the system 
of atoms and of a vacuum. On the death of 
his father, inheriting a fortune of more than a 
hundred talents, he determined to travel, w'lth 
a view of improving in wisdom and knowledge. 
He went first to Egypt, whence he proceeded 
to Chaldea and Persia, and it is even said into 
India and Etliiopia, to be instructed in the 
tenets of the Gymnosophists. After spending 
many years in this way, he returned to Abdera, 
and having spent his whole patrimony, was 
indebted to one of his brotliers for a mainte- 
nance. On tliis account he met with some 
censure and persecution from persons who en- 
vied his reputation, but he finally obtained so 
much admiration from bis countrymen, that 
they were desirous of entrusting him with tlie 
direction of their affairs. He however preferred 
a contemplative to an active life, and passed 
the remainder of his days in study ; and, as it 
is asserted, he reached the extniordinaiy W 
of one hundred and nine yeans. Among we 
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Sctiim propagated concerning Uiie philoso- 
pher, enough may be collected from the con- 
current testimony of historians, to prove that 
he possessed a lofty genius and penetrating 
judgment, and that be was eminently conver- 
sant in physical and speculative science for 
the age in whicli he lived* He has been com- 
monly described as the laughing philuso] hot, 
which epithet is supposed to have originated in 
his practice of humorously exposing the ab- 
surdities of his countrymen, who were prover- 
bially stupid. He wrote numerous works in 
natural and moral philosophy, of which there 
is a catalogue in Diogenes Laertius, but none 
of them now exist. According to this philo- 
sopher, nothing can be produced from non-ex- 
istence, nor anything which exists be annihi- 
lated. All therefore which exists is necessary 
and self-existent; and atoms and a vacuum 
are the first principles of all things, and are 
both infinite, tlie one in number and the other 
in magnitude. The production of organized 
bodies is to be ascribed to the casual arrange- 
ment of compatible atoms ; and the soul or 
principle of animal life, which is the result of 
their combination, is dissolved by their separa- 
tion. I'liis theory of course amounts to a de- 
nial of an intelligent first cause, yet possibly, 
in order to accommodate himself to the vulgar 
superstition, its author admitted the usual dei- 
ties of paganism as an immortal race of be- 
ings. His moral doctrine describes tranquillity 
of mind as the great end of life, and recom- 
mends forbearance and modesation as the root 
of all wisdom. He however, like Hobbes, 
makes viitiie and vice depend principally upon 
human institutions, and the laws instituted to 
restrain mutual injuries. Some of his moral 
maxims are considered very sound and sen- 
sible. — Dwg, Laert. lib. ix. Stanley & Hibt. of 
Philo, 

DEMOIVRE (Abraham) an eminent ma- 
thematician of the last century. He was a na- 
tive of Vitri in Champagne, and being a pro- 
testant was driven from his native country by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, (dom- 
ing to Flngland he settled in the metropolis, 
and gained a livelihood by becoming a teacher 
of mathematics. He was particularly cele- 
brated for his skill and accuracy as a calcula- 
tor, whence he is thus refened to by Pope . — 

“ Sure as Demoivre without rule or line.” 

He died in 17^4, at the age of eighty-six. 
His works are — “ IVliscellanea Analytica,” 
4to ; ** The Doctrine of Chances, or a Method | 
of Calculating the Probabilities of Events at 
Play,” 4to ; and a work on Annuities ; be- 
sides papers in the Transactions of the Iloyal 
Society, of which he was a fellow . — Huttons 
Mathemat, Diet. 

DEMOSTH lONES, the most celebrated ora- 
tor of ancient Greece, w’as hom in the second 
year of the one liundred and first Olympiad, 
or about 381 PC. He w'as the son of a citizen 
of Athens, who manufactured sword-blades; 
but being left an orphan at the age of seven, 
with a moderate property and a weakly consti- 
tution, his mother would not allow him to en- 
gage m the laborious occupation of his fatlier. 
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He was much neglected and defrauded 
guardians, who also paid little attention to his li- 
terary ediicatioa. He however attended PlatOp 
and Euclid of Megara, to study philosophy, 
but observing with what applause Callistratus 
pleaded before the people, he was fired with 
the ambition of becoming an orator. His mas- 
ter in rhetoric was Isacus, and the first exer- 
cise of his eloquence was at the expiration of 
his minority, when he called his guardians to 
account for their mismanagement of liis for- 
tune, and that with so muih success, that 
they were condemned to a considerable resti- 
tution. Several natural defects, however, im- 
peded his progress as an orator ; his voice was 
weak and stammering, his pronunciation indis- 
tinct, and his action ungraceful. To remove 
these imjtediments he employed every means 
; in his power. He declaimed in a subterra- 
neous apartment to ensure privacy, exercised 
his voice on the sea-shore, and practised ges- 
tures before a mirror, and even took lessons 
from an eminent actor. Extempore speaking 
was not his tai .nt at the commencement of^his 
career, and his orations were said ** to smell 
of tlie lamp ;” but on some important occa 
sions he spoke unpremeditatedly with great 
force. While rising mto celebrity, tlie grow- 
ing power of Philip of Macedon w'as becom- 
ing an object of ajtpreheiision to the neigh- 
bouring Greek Btatej>, and Demosthenes took 
the lead in his endeavours to raise the Athe- 
nians to a sense of tlie common danger. He 
first engaged in public controversy on the 
Phociau or sacred war, when he was in his 
twenty -seventh year ; but the Olyuthian war 
first called forth the full tide of his eloquence 
against Philip. Three orations against tlie 
ambitious designs of that monarch are still 
extant, and form admirable specimens of the 
force of argument and clearness of statement 
by wluch this great orator earned political 
fioints wutli his countrymen. Having induced 
the Hmotians to take part against Philip by 
tlie dint of his eloquence, the battle of Che- 
rouasa ensued, in w'bich he displayed a defi- 
ciency in personal bravery which stigmatized 
his character in that respect for life. On the 
deatli of Philip, despising the young Alex- 
ander, he added lus influence to the party 
which meditated a new league against the 
Macedonian power, I’he vigorous proceed- 
ings of Alexander, and his dreadful chastise- 
ment of Thebes, soon broke up the spirits ot 
this confederacy, and Demosthenes himself 
was obliged to form part of an embassy to 
pacify the victor. Having displayed his pa- 
tnotism by rebuilding the walls ot Athens, a 
crown of gold was decreed to him. On tlie 
decline of his influence, A:lschiiies brought an 
accusation against him on this subject, which 
extorted his celebrated oration ** On tlie 
Crown,” a piece of eloquence which not only 
ensured his own acquittal, but the lasting 
banishment of his act user. Not long after, 
however, a circumstance occurred which last- 
ingly injured lus reputation. Ilarpalus, one 
of Alexander’s captains, a notorious {leculator, 
had fled with his ill-gotten spoils to AUiens. 
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•nd Demoftthenefl, who first took gainst 
him, allowed himself to be bribed into silence, 
which fact being proved, he was condemned 
to a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned 
until it w'as paid, lb avoid this disgrace he 
fled 10 ^^gina, where lie remained for some 
time in great despondency. On tlie death of 
Alexander however, a new confederacy being 
planned by the Greek states, Demosthenes so 
energetically assisted the Athenian deputies 
in the common cause, that a decree was passed 
for his recall. His return was a species of tri- 
umph ; a public galley was sent to bring him 
from ^^gina, and on the road from the Pineus 
he was met by the whole body of citizens. 
By a species of friendly mancruvre aKo, his 
fine, which could not he remitted, was vir- 
tually paid for him out of the public treasury ; 
but the victory of Antipater soon changed the 
face of affairs, and Athens could only procure 
pardon by the sacrifice of Demosthenes, and 
the oilier orator of the same pai ty. On the 
motion of Demades, a decree passed for their 
death. Demosthenes took refuge in the tem- 
ple of Nejitune in (.’’aularia, but perceiving 
that the emissaries of Antipater would take 
him away by force, althoiigli promised Ins life, 
he took poison. He died at the age of fifty- 
nine, i?C. ; and the Athenians, not long 
after, erected a statue of brass to his memory, 
and decreed that the eldest of hi» family should 
be maintained at the public exjieiice. The 
private character of Demosthenes does not ap- 
pear to have been amiable. He was austere, 
vindictive, and as it has been seen, not inac- 
cessible by a biibe, although there is some 
reason to suspect that his banishment was the 
result of a plot against his reputation, as he 
was not allowed to speak in his own defence. 
His public conduct at least seems to have been 
perfectly honourable, although occasionally de- 
ficient m dignity ; and as a lover of money, 
the inability of Philip to corrupt him 
still more advances tlie character of his pa- 
triotism. As an orator, his fame is established 
by the concurrent voice of all aniiquity, in- 
cluding that of Cicero, who calls him “ the 
most perfect of orators.” With respect to the 
character of liis oratory, QuiiitiJian speaks of 
him as excelling all otlieis in that kind of elo- 
quence which aggravates wdiatever is calcu- 
lated to excite the stronger emotions. On 
reading the orations of Demostheiu’s, a modem, 
to whom many of the graces of his diction 
must necessarily be lost, may deem liim i athei 
a strong and sensible speaker to ]»oints of Im- 
biness, than a model of rich and copious elo- 
quence ; but the effect of his oiations is too 
much a matter of history to doubt their ex- 
cellence. He is said to have left sixty-fi\e of 
them, of which but a small proportion 1 lo^^ 
remain. The best editions are those of V\ ol- 
fius, Frankfort, 1 604, folio ; of I’aylor, i ols. 
ii. and iii., Cambridge, 1748-17.>7 (the fust 
volume never appeared) ; of Reiske, Leipsic, 
10 vols. 8vo. 1770. The best translations are 
by Lelaud and Francis . — Plutarch Vit. I)e- 
moilh, Cicero de (ha, Quintilian ImtiU 
DKMPSPER (Thomas) a Scottish uritcr 
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on history and archaeology, in the early part 
of the seventeenth centuiy. He was bom in 
1579, of a Roman catholic family, and receiv- 
ed his education at the universities of Aber- 
deen and Cambridge. He then went to France, 
where he assumed the title of baron of Mu- 
resk ; such however was the state of his 
finances, that he was obliged to become a teacher 
of the classics in the college of Beauvais for his 
sujiport. His quarrelsome disposition involv- 
ed him in disputes, which obliged him to 
leave Paris and return to England. 'J’here he 
married a handsome wife, whom he took with 
him to Italy. At Pisa he obtained the })ro- 
fessorsliip of philology ; and while residing in 
I that city his wife deserted him, a misfortune 
I at wIhlIi he is said to have been but little 
affected. He afterwards removed to Bologna, 
j where he taught with great reputation till his 
death, which took place in 1625. I’he w’rit- 
ings of Dempster are numerous, relating to 
law, antiquities, jihilology, poetry, &.c. The 
w’ork by w hith he is best known, is his “ Me- 
iiologium Sanctorum Scotorum,” 1619, re- 
luihlished after his death, with the title of 

flistnria Kcclesiastica Scotorum, lib. xix.** 
In this treatise the names of many persons are 
introduced as natives of Scotland wrho belong- 
ed to other countries, and the author is equally 
careless, ina(‘curate, and faithless as to his 
authorities. In 1725 was jniblishcd at Flo- 
rence, “ 'riiomae Dempsteri de Etruria Regali, 
Eib. vii,” 2 vols. folio. — Bwi/ie, Nouv, Diet. 

Ihog, Bnt, 

DENHAM (sir John) an eminent poet, 
w'as born at Dublin in 1615, being the son of 
sir John Denham of Little Horsley, Essex, 
who, at the time of his birth, was chief baron 
of the Exclie(|uer in Ireland. He w^as edu- 
cated at a grammar-sell ool in London, and at 
the age of sixteen entered a gentleman com- 
moner of Trinity college, Oxford, Altliough 
dissijiated and irregular at the university, he 
jiassed his examination for a bachelor's degiee, 
and then removed to Lincoln’s Inn to study 
law\ Gaming Iiow^ever seemed to occupy his 
chief attention, and although he wrote an 
essay against it to appease his father, he sacri- 
fu ed several thousand pounds to that vice after 
the latter's death. In 1641 he first became 
known as a literary character, by Ins tragedy 
of “ The Sophy.” This piece was so much 
admired, that Waller observed, ** Denham 
had broken out like the Insh lehelhon, 60, 000 
strong, when no person suspected it.” At the 
t omnieiicement of the ciiil w'ar he received a 
nuhtcaiy command, but not liking a soldier’s 
life, he gave it uj> and attended the court at 
Oxfoid, where in 164J he published the first 
edition of his most celebrated poem, called 
“ Cooper’s Hill.” He was subsequently en- 
trust^'d w'lth several confidential commissions 
by the king’s party ; one of whith was to 
collect pecuniary aid from the Scottish i<*si- 
deiits in Poland, He returned to England in 
1552, but how he employed himself until the 
Restoration does not a]>pear. llfion that event 
he obtained the office of surveyor of the king's 
buildings, and was created a knight ol the 
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t Rtli, and a fellow of the newly foimed Royal 
Society. A second marriage, at an advanced 
ige, produced him much disquiet, and a tem- 
porary derangement of mind ; but he recovered, 
and retained the esteem ot tlie lettered and 
the courtly, until his death in 1688, when his 
remains were interred in Westminster Abbey. 
Sir John Denham owes his fame principally 
to his *' Cooper’s Hill,” which was one of 
the earliest examples of lot al description, united 
with histori(’al and reflective matter. The 
chief beauty of this production consists in the 
compression and plenitude of the sense m his 
couplets, wliich give him a right to be reckon- 
ed one of the improvers of Fmglisli verse, and 
to the epithet majestic^ applied to him by 
Pojie. His poems are in all the greater col- 
lections. — lUofr, Brit. Aikin\ G. 

DENINA (Chaulis .Iohn IVIaiita) bom 
at llevel in Piedmont in After study- 

ing at Saluces, he went in 1748 to the univer- 
sity of Turin, and in 17. >3 was made professor 
of humanity at Pignerol. He afterwards ob- 
tained the professorship of humanity and rhe- 
toric at 'J'urin, wliere he publislted his “ Revo- 
lutions of Literature,” in 1760, which work 
was translated into English by .folm Murdoch, 
the preceptor of tlie poet llurns. The publi- 
cation of the first volume of liis “ Revolutions 
of Italy” in 1769, procured for Deniiia the 
chair of rhetoric in the siqiorior college of 
'I’uriii. 'riie thiid volume of this work ap- 
pealed in 1771. Having given some offence 
by another of his productions, he was dejirived 
of his office, and ordered to retire into the 
country ; hut lie was at length allowed to re- 
turn to Turin. In 1782 he went to reside at 
Berlin, on tlie invitation of tlie king of Prus- 
sia ; and he published some memoirs in the 
Transactions of the f3erlin Academy. He 
afterwards travelled in Germany ; and in 
1804 he was at Mayence, w’here he was in- 
troduced to the emperor Napoleon, who made 
him his librarian. He then fixed his residence 
at I’aris, where he died in December 1813. 
Among his works, wdneh are very numerous, 
are — “ Bibliopea, o I’arte di compor Jabri,” 
1776, 8vo; “La Russiade,” 1799, 8vo ; 
“ La Clef des T^augu^s, ou Observations sur 
J’origine et hi Eoimation des print ipales Lan- 
gues de rEuroj)e,” iBO.i, 3vols. 8vo; “ Isto- 
na della Italia Occidentale,” 1809, 6 vols. 
8vo ; besides those already mentioned. — Biog. 
Unit), 

DENMAN (Dr Thomas) an eminent phy- 
sician, ohstetnial professor, and medical wri- 
ter. He was born at Bakewell in Derbyshire 
in 17;kS, where liis father was a respectable 
apothecary; after whose death, in 17.>2, he 
was for some time an assistant to his elder bro- 
ther, who carried on the business. \Vhen 
about twenty-one he went to London, and at- 
tended , lectures at St George’s Hosjutal. He 
then eiiteied the navy as surgeon’s mate, and 
in 17;}7 was made .surgeon of a ship. In 1763 
he quitted the na\’N, alter having served in the 
expedition against Belhsle, and obtained much 
professional exjierience. On his return to 
London he commenced business, and published 
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I an “ Essay on Puerperal Fever,” which ob« 
tained him some reputation. His prospects 
I however were so little flattering, that he made 
an efTort to resume his situation in the navy, 
hut without suet ess. At length he had inter- 
est sufficient to obtain the situation of surgeon 
to one of the royal yachts, which brought him 
in a salary of seventy pounds a-year, without 
materially interrupting his private practice. 
About this time (1770) he commenced giving 
lectures on midwifery, in conjunction with Dr 
Osborne, having previously devoted himself 
chiefly to that hrancli of his profession. He 
was now also chosen joint physician and man- 
midwife to the Middlesex Hospital. With 
these advantages he, tliough slowly, emerged 
from obscurity to the very extensive practice 
and great professional celebrity wdiicli he so 
long enjoyed. He w'as appointed licentiate in 
midwifery of the College of Physicians in 1783, 
and six years after he w’as elected an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society of IMinhurgli. His 
I obstt'trical occu}>ation and fame now rapidly 
I increased ; and from the death of Dr \\ illiam 
! Hunter he was considered as the most emi- 
nent of his profession. Several useful tracts 
pioceeded from liis pen, most of which have 
been incorporated in his great wmik — “ The 
Introduction to the Practice of Alidwifery 
whiib, with his “ Aphorisms,” for the use of 
junior practitioners, deserves a phu e in every 
raedhal library. Towards the decline of his 
life. Dr Denman gradually relimpiislied the 
more labonous part of his practice to his son 
in-law, sir Richard Croft, and became a con- 
sulting pliysician. His death, which was very 
sadden, took jdace November 26th, 1815. 
He left two daughters and a son, the latter of 
whom, adopting the legal profession, is highly 
distinguished as a barrister, and is commo; • 
soTjeant to the city of London. The elder 
daughter married sir R. Croft, and the younger 
Dr Matthew Baillie. I’he private t haracter 
of Dr Denman was extremely lespectable, his 
temper and manners were pleasing, and his 
general knowledge of literature and science 
was highly creditable to his industry, as his 
early edui ation was very limited, J le inter- 
ested himself much in extending the know- 
ledge of Dr Jeiiiier’s discovery relative to the 
cow-pox, and publislied several papers on the 
subject in the Medical and Physical Journal. 
He also wrote a small treatise on cancer, — 
Month. Mag. Lit. Gaz. 

DENNE (John) an antiquary, was bom at 
Littlehoum in Kent in 1693, and was edu- 
cated at Sandwich, Canterbury, and at Corpus 
(’Imsti college, Cambridge, where, after taking 
Ins degrees in arts, he obtained a fellowship. 
He entered into orders, and in 172,> became 
vicar of St Leonard’s. Shoreditcli. He preached 
the Boyle’s lecture m 172 In 1728, being 
then iloctoT in divinity, he was installed arcli.- 
de.icon of Rochester, and in 1731 was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Lambeth. He died in 
1767. He assisted INlr Lewis in Ins life of 
Wickhfte, collated Ileame’s Textus RofFensis, 
and published some “ Sermons ** A^ Re- 
gister ot Benefactions to the Parish of SBOVtt- 
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ditch ** The State of Bromley College, in 
Kent ** Ardclea of Inquiry for a Parochial 
Visitation/* — His son, SamuelDenne, also a 
clergyman, was bom in 1730, and died in 
1799. He published Historical Particulars 
of Lambeth Parish and Palace,** 4to ; “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Rochester ;’* “A Let- 
ter to Sir Robert Ladbroke on the Solitary 
Confinement of Criminals ;’* several papers in 
the Archseology, and was a frequent corre- 
spondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine. — Ni- 
ehols* Bowyer, 

DENNIS (John) an English dramatist and 
critic, better known for his literary quarrels 
with Addison and Pope, than on account of 
the merit of his own productions. He was 
the son of a citizen of London, where he was 
born in 1657. He received his education at 
Harrow school, and Caius college, Cambridge, 
whence he was expelled ; but afterwards en- 
tering at Trinity hall he completed his studies, 
and took the degree of MA. He then made 
the tour of France and Italy ; and on his re- 
turn home devoted himself to literary occupa* 
tion, and lived upon his fortune, which had 
been left him by an uncle. In 1697 he pro- 
duced a comedy entitled ** Plot and no Plot,** 
which was followed by several dramatic pieces 
and poems of little value. He also became a 
political writer for the whig party. The irri- 
tability of his disposition, heightened probably 
by the unprosperous state of his finances, in- 
volved him in perpetual broils, and made him 
a sort of standing jest with the wits of his 
time. He seems to have formed a ludicrously 
exaggerated estimate of his own importance, 
for having written a tragedy entitled “ Liberty 
Asserted,” which became popular during the 
war with Louis XIV, in the reign of queen 
Anne, in consequence of the abuse of the 
French, with which it abounded, Dennis 
thought the grand monarque would never for- 
give the insult ; wdien therefore the treaty of 
Utrecht w’as about to be concluded, he waited | 
on the duke of Marlborough, to whom he was 
known, and entreated his grace to save him 
from being delivered up to the French govern- 
ment as a state criminal, llie duke told him 
he could not serve him, as he had no interest 
with the ministry ; but he added, that he 
thought the poet might make himself easy ; for 
though he had, he conceived, done as much 
harm to the French as Mr Dennis, he had not 
thought It necessary to seek for personal in- 
demnity. When his “ Appius and Virginia” 
was performed, he introduced a new method 
of imitating thunder, said to be still used at the 
theatre. The tragedy was soon set aside, but 
some time after, Dennis being present at the 
representation of Macbeth, perceived that his 
new invention had been adopted, on which he 
exclaimed : ** S’death ! how these rascals use 
me ; they will not let my play run, yet they 
steal my thunder.” His last tragedy was al- 
tered from Shakspeare’s Coriolanus ; and on 
its non-success, he published it with a dedi- 
cation to the duke of Newcastle ; in which, 
asMiming a whimsical attitude of self-im- 
portance, he charges the ** three insolent 
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actors,** who were managers, with a conspiracj 
against him, and against genius in general. Hit 
literary reputation as a critic has perhapw been 
over-ratecL He wrote some severe strictures 
on Addison*s Cato, and on Pope’s Rape of 
the Lock. Pope in return gave Dennis a niche 
in the Dunciad, and in conjunction with Swift, 
produced a sarcastic tract, entitled ** A Nar- 
rative of the Deplorable Phrenzy of Mr John 
Dennis.** His latter days were spent in dis- 
tress. After he had dissipated his private for- 
tune, the duke of Marlborough procured him 
the place of land- waiter at the custom-house. 
This he disposed of, reserving only a tempo- 
raiy annuity ; and in his old age, liis necessi- 
ties were relieved by the profits of a benefit at 
the Haymarket theatre, towards which his 
former antagonist Pope, contributed a prologue. 
He died soon after, January 6th, 1733-4. — 
Biog, Brit, 

DENNY (sir Anthony) a courtier in the 
reign of Henry VllI, was bom of a good fa- 
mily in Hertfordshire, and educatetl at St 
Paul’s school, and in St John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. He was created by Henry V 111, gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber, groom of the stole, 
and a priv^ counsellor, and received the honour 
of knighthood. On the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries he raised a considerable estate. In 
1537 the king gave him the priory of Hert- 
ford, with other lands and manors, and in 1539 
the office of steward of the manor of Bedwell 
and Little Berkhamstead ; besides which, he 
obtained various other grants. In 1546 he 
was commissioned, with two others, to sign 
ail warrants in the king's name. He did great 
scTvice to the school of Sedberg in Yorkshire ; 
which having fallen to decay, and the lands 
belonging to it being sold or embezzled, he 
caused it to be repaired, and the estate to be 
so settled as to prevent all future alienations. 
On the approaching death of Henry Vlll, be 
had courage to remind him of his end, and to 
desire him to turn his thoughts to sj>intual 
affairs. The king appointed him one of the 
executors of his will, in which he bequeathed 
him a legacy of 300/. He died in 1550. He 
was prudent and humane, and employed his 
whole time in the duties of religion, the culti- 
vation of learning, and the care of the people. 
He was the early friend and patron of Mat- 
thew Parker, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury. — Bwg, Brit, Knight's Life of Culet, 
Strifpp*s Lije of’ Parker, 

D*EON (Chevalier) a Frenchman, whose 
celebrity princijially depends on his equivocal 
conduct m having assumed the character and 
habiliments of a female, during a great pari of 
his life. He was of a respectable family, and 
was bom at Tonnerre in Burgundy, in 1727. 
After receiving a liberal education, he became 
a counsellor of the parliament of Paris, and 
was censor-general for belles lettres and his- 
tory, in that city, lie then entered into the 
army, obtained a company in a regiment of 
dragoons, and acted as aide-de-camp to mar- 
shal Broglio. In 1761 be w'as sent to London 
as secretary to the duke de Niveraois, the 
French ambassador. His «;ervices in this post 
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were rewarded with the crom of tlie order of art in which he excelled, llie Heyolution 
St IauIs. When the duke left England, deprived him of his pensiona ; and in Jane 
D’Eon remained in tlie character of minister 1792 he presented a petition to the National 
plenipotentiary, in which he was superseded Assembly, in which he complained of being 
by the count de Guerchy, to whom he was re- obliged to wear a cap and petticoats, and de- 
quired to act as secretary. Offended with manded permission to resume his military uni- 
this arrangement, he in revenge published an form, offering to raise a legion a la Romainem 
account of the negociations in which he had He did not however disclose the secret of his 
been engaged, exposing some state secrets of sex, and his petition was unsuccessful. He 
his court ; and especially stigmatizing the con- afterwards sought an asylum in England ; 
duct of ^e count de Guerchy. That noble- wheie he partly supported himself by teaching 
man prosecuted him for libel in the Court of fencing, and public exhibitions of skill in the 
King’s Bench, in July 1764, and he was use of the small sword, which derived their 
found guilty. He had previously preferred a chief attraction from the supposed sex of the 
charge against tlie ambassador of having form- performer. The latter part of his life was 
ed a conspiracy against his life. Not appear- passed in London in indigent circumstances ; 
ing to receive judgment for the libel, he was and he died in New Milman-strcet, May 21, 
declared an outlaw, and was obliged to ah- 1810. After his decease father Elyz^e, his 
Bcond. He was afterwards engaged in two or friend and confessor, discovered what he had 
three duels ; and a wound received in one of never before suspected, that the chevalier was 
them led to suspicions as to his sex, whence of the male sex. This fact was corroborated 
some extraordinary wagers afterwards origi- by many medical and other gentlemen of re- 
nated. In July 1777 a curious trial took place spectability, who satisfied themselves of its 
before lord chief- justice Mansfield, ou an ac- truth by an examination of the corpse, which 
tion brought by Mr Hayes, a surgeon, against was subsequently interred in the church-yard 
Mr Jaques, a broker, to recover the sum of of St Pancras. The following publications 
700/.; Mr Jaques having some time before have been ascribed to the chevalier D’Eon : — 
received several premiums of fifteen guineas “ L’Espion Chinois,” 6 vols. l2mo; “Loi- 
to return 100, whenever it should be proved sirs,” 13 vols. 8vo ; besides ** Lettres, Mfi- 
that the chevalier was a woman. M. f^ouis moires, et Negociations particulieres,’* al- 
Logoux and M. de Morande on the trial, de- ready noticed. — dent. Mag. Nouv. Diet. Hist. 
posed to this as a fact, which was supposed to Dtct. Hist, and Biog. des H. M. du t8me. Siecle, 
be so well established, that the defendant’s DEN'l ICE (Lcioi) a noble Neapolitan, a 
counsel pleaded that the plaintiff, at the time great patron of the arts about the middle of 
of laying tlie w’ager, knew that tlie court of the sixteenth century. There is a curious 
France, relative to the grant of a pension, had work extant, published by him at Naples in 
treated with D’Eon as a woman ; and thence entitled ** Due Dialoghi della Musica,** 

inferred that the wager was unfair, because which gives a lively idea of the state of music 
the plaintiff was possessed of more informa- m that capital dunng his time, in the descrip 
tion than the defendant when the bet was tion of a concert given by a donna Giovanni 
made. This objection was not held good, and d’Arragona, where the vocal perform^s are 
Hayes obtained a verdict with costs. It was said to have each sung to his own instrument, 
however afterwards set aside, on the ground of beside the occasional accompaniment of a band, 
the illegality of the w’ager. In August 1777 Dentice appears to have been a severe critic, 
the chevalier left England, after declaring in as he adds, that almost all of them had some 
the most solemn manner that he had no inter- defect of intonation, utterance, accompani- 
est whatever in the policies respecting the ment, execution of divisions, or manner of ex- 
question of his sex. After the decision of this ecutmg the diminuendo, or the swell.” — Biog. 
cause he put on female attire, and continued Diet, of Mus. 

to wear it till his death. In 1779 he was re- DENTON (Thomas) a clergyman, was 
sident in France ; and persisting, in opposi- bom of an ancient family at Sebergham, in 
tion to the orders of the court, to equip him- Cumberland, in 1724, and from school went 
self for service in the navy, he was arrested, to Queen's college, Oxford, where he took his 
and sent to the castle of Dijon. For his van- master’s degree in 1752. He became curate 
ous services he had been rewarded with pen- of Ashted in Surrey, and finally, on the resig* 
sions, one of which, from the privy jmrse of nation of Dr Graham, obtained that living. He 
Louis XVI, was bestowed on him in 1766. was an amiable character, much beloved by 
This circumstance, and the fact that he was his parishioners. He was tlie author of a 
allowed to retain the cross of his order, and poem called “ Gariston “ Religious Re- 
subjected to no punishment for his beha- lirement for one Day in every Month, from the 
viour to the count de Guerchy, renders it original of Gother, a Pepist vniter;” two 
probable that all the mystification relative to poems, entitled ** Immortality,” and “ The 
his sex was a scheme got up by the French House of Superstition,” in the manner of 
court ; where D’Eon had powerful friends to Spenser. He also published a supplemental 
screen him from punishment, on his return to volume to the General Biographical Dictionary, 
his native country, without compromising the He died in 1777. — Hutchinson s Hist, of Cum^ 
honour of the French ambassador or his go- berland, 

veinment. In 1785 the chevalier came to DENTON (Wiiliam) a phyrician, WM 
England, where he gave lessons in fencing, an the youngest ^on of sir 1’, Denton, of llillaa* 
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den in Buckingliamsbire, and was bom at ** Tlio Artificial Clock -maker/’ entirely of his 
Stow in 1605. In 1636 he was appointed own composition, he edited Ray’s Epistolary 
physician to Charles I, whom he attended into Correspondence, and the Philosophical Ex- 
Scotland in 1639. During the succeeding periments and Observations of Dr. Hawker, 
troubles he continued to practise in London, lie died at Upminster, highly respected, in 
and on the Restoration was appointed one of 1735. 

the physicians in ordinary to Charles II, and DERING (Richard) a musician, descend- 
soon after admitted fellow of the College of ed from an ancient Kentish family, settled at 
Physicians, lie lived to the accession of Surrenden before the conquest. He received 
William and Mary, and in 1689 dedicated to his education in Italy, and was afterwards or- 
*hem his “ .lus liegimmis,” a justification of gauisi to llcniictta, queen of Charles 1. “ Can- 
defensive arms in general, showing that the tiones Sacrac quuique cum Basso continuo ad 
Revolution was tlie )ust light of the kingdom. Organum,” Antwerp, 1597, and “ C'antica 
He died in 1691. llis works, which are all Sacra,” 1616, printed at the same place, are 
political, are — ** The Burnt Child dreads the his only compositions now extant. He was 
Fire, or an Examination of the JNleiits of the admitted to the degree of mus. bac* at Oxford 
Papists relating to England, &c.” 1675; in 1610, and died m 1657. — Dr Burney s Hist, 
“ Horae Subseciv.c, or a treatise shoi^’ing the of Mus. 

original Grounds, Reasons, and Provocations, DERMODY (Thomas) a poet of some ge- 
necessitating our sanguinary Laws against Pa- nius and acqmrements, who became the vic- 
pists, made in the days of Queen Khzabeth,” tim of imprudence and dissipation. He was 
1664; “ J us Caisaris ct Ecclesiae vere dictaj,” born in the south of Ireland in 1775. His 
1681 ; to which he added, on a single sheet, father, w'ho w'as a schoolmaster at Lniiis, is 
“ An Apology for the Liberty of the Press.” — said to have employed him wdien only nine 
Ath. Ox. vol. li. years ohl, as his assistant in teaching tiie La- 

DERH AM (Wiiuam) an eminent English tin and Greek languages, such was the preco- 
divine and philosopher, was bom at Stoughton, city of his talents. He how’ever ran away 
near Worcester, in 1657. He received his fioin home while a mere boj , and after some 
early education at Blockley, in his native adventures, enlisted as a common soldier, 
county, whence he was removed to Trinity Having obtained the notice of the present 
college, Oxford, w here he received his degree marrjuis of Hastings, that nobleman procured 
of BA. in 1678-9. He took orders in 1681, for him a commission in the army; but the 
and the next year was presented to the vicar- extravagance of liis conduct deprived him of 
age of Wargrave in Berkshiie, and in 1689 to the patronage of his friends, and rendered all 
the rectory of Upminster in Essex. In the their efiorts to assist him unavailing. In 
latter place he applied himself w’lth great ear- 1800 appeared a volume of his ** Poems, 
uestuess to mathematics and natural phiioso- moral and descriptive,” 12mo; and another 
phy, and soon becoming distinguished for his volume was published in 18()2f, in which year 
information in these branches of science, was he died, near Sydenham in Kent, of disease 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, of brought on by habitual intemperance. His 
which, as appears by the Philosopliical Tran- poetical productions were the means of pro- 
sactions, hel^came a very valuable correspon- curing him some relief from the Literary Fund, 
dent. In the years 1711 and 1712, he dis- through sir lames Bland Burges ; but the un- 
charged the oftce of preacher at Boyle’s lec- ture of his conduct rendered it impossible to 
tures, and in 1713 published the sermons afibrd him permanent assistance, or shield him 
which he liad preached in that capacity, from want and misery. After his death liis 
throwTi into a new fonn, under tlie title ot pieces w’ere collected and published, with a 
** Physico-Theology, or a demonstration of biographical memoir by .lames Grant Ray- 
the Being and Attributes of a God, from lus moud, from which this notice is taken. 

Works on the Creation,” 8vo. In the year DERRICK (Samuel) a native of Ireland, 
1714, with the same design, he published his was bom m 1724, and was originally intended 
" Astro-Theology, or a Demonstration of the for a linen-draper, but disliking the business. 
Being and Attributes of a God from a Survey he left it and came to London, where he 
of the Heavens,” 8vo. These works possess made an unsuccessful attempt as an actor, 
considerable merit, both in a devotional and After this disappointment he lived chiefly by 
philosophical point of view ; although as usual bis writings, but. being acquainted with many 
in works which spei ulate too nicely upon final people of fashion, on the death of beau Nash, 
causes, the progress of science has detected he was appointed master of the ceremonies at 
several erroneous illustrations. Numerous Bath and Tunbridge. Notwithstanding his 
editions of tliese productions have been printed handsome income, his extravagance was such 
both at home and abroad ; and upon the ac- that at his death in 1769, he was almost as ne- 
cession of George 1, the author was made one cessitous as he had ever been. His princi- 
of the king’s chaplains, and a canon of Wind- pal works are — “ Memoirs of the Count de 
sor. In 1730 the university of Oxford con- Beauval from D’Argens;” “ An Edition of 
ferred on him the degree ot DD., and in the Drydtn’s Poems,” 4 vols. ; “ A View of the 
same year he published his “ Chnsto-'l’heo- Stage ;” ** A Collection of Voyages;” “ 'I’he 
logy, or a Demonstration of the Divine Au- I’hird Satire of Juvenal, in English Verse 
Uiority of the Christian Religion,” 8vo. Be- “ Sylla,” a dramatic piece “A Voyage to 
rides the above works, and a treatise entitled, the Moon liom Bergerac ;” “ Letters written 
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fnm liverpool, Chester, &c.” 3 vols. limo. 
Demck’smity and absuidilies long funiished 
SttUects for the newspaper wits. — &og. Dram, 
JjESAGULIERS (John Theophilus) an 
ingenious mathematician and natural philoso- 
pher, who was a native of France, but became 
a divine of the church of England. He was 
bom at Rochelle in 1 683, and was brought to 
this country when only two years old; his 
father, who was a protestant minister, having 
been expatriated in consequence of the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and the subse- 
quent persecution of his party. 'I’lie son was 
educated at Oxford, and took the degree of 
BA. in 1710, when he was ordained a deacon. 
The same year he succeeded Mr Keill as lec- 
turer on experimental philosophy. In 1712 
he graduated MA. and soon after removed to 
London, where he commenced the practice of 
lecturing on natural philosophy, which he con> 
tinued till his death. In 171% he was chosen 
a fellow of the Royal Society, in whose '1 ran- 
sactions he published many papers on scientific 
subjects. In 1716 he became chaplain to the 
duke of Chaudos, who gave him the living of 
Edgw’are ; and having afterwards delivered 
a course of lectures before king George I, he 
obtained some further preferment in Norfolk. 
In 1718 he took the degrees of bachelor and 
doctor of laws at Oxford. For several follow- 
ing years he exhibited philosojihical experi- 
ments before the Royal Society, for width he 
received a salary. In 1734 hepulilished “A 
Course of Experimental Philosophy,’’ 2 vols. 
4to, containing the substance of his lectures, 
'fliis should be distinguished from a surrepti- 
tious work, entitled “ A System of Experi- 
mental Philosophy proved by Mechanics, ficc. 
as performed by J. T. Desaguliers, MA. 
FRS.,” w'hicli appeared without his sanction. 
He exchanged his Norfolk benefice for one in 
Essex given him by George II, and he was 
likewise appointed chaplain to Frederick 
prince of Wales. He died in 1749. Besides 
the treatise already mentioned, he w^as the 
author of " A Dissertation on Electneity,” 
1742; and other pxoductions relating to sci 
ence. — Biog. Brit, 

DESAIX DE VOYGOUX (Louis Charles 
Anthonv) a French general, who distinguish- 
ed himself in the Revolutionary war. He 
was of noble descent, and was born August 
17, 1768, at Ayat, in the department of Puy- 
de-Dome. In 1783 he entered as a sub lieu- 
tenant into the regiment of infantry of Bre- 
tagne. During tlie first revolutionary commo- 
tions his principles led him to embrace the 
popular party, and when war broke out he ra- 
pidly rose to the rank of a general officer. He 
first displayed his military talents in Alsace, 
during the campaigns of 1793 and 1794. He 
then served under Pichegru in the army of the 
north ; but in 1796 he was employed again on 
the Rhine, under Moreau, who w'as indebted 
to the talents of Desaix, in some measure, 
for the success of his arms. He contributed 
greatly to the advantages gained by Moreau in 
two battles fought near Rastadt, the 5th and 
M of July; and^in November he waaen- 
Bxog. Dict. — No. XL. 
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trusted with the defence of tlie bridge of KdiV 
where he was slightly wounded, and had his 
horse killed under him. He received another 
wound on the 20th of April 1797, in repassing 
the Rhine, near the same fortress, at the bead 
of the first column of the French army. After 
the peace of Campo Formio, he was nomi- 
nated second in command of the army of Eng- 
land, as it w^as termed, though destined for ac- 
tual service in a widely distant country. 'Hiis 
was the army Buonaparte led to Egypt, whi- 
ther Desaix followed him, and had a great 
share in the success which at first attended the 
French attempts at the conque-t of that por- 
tion of the Turkish empire. Ho was employed 
in I’pper Egypt, of which he was appointed 
governor, and where he displayed great mili- 
tary skill in his contest with Morad Bey. 
Buonaparte having returned to Europe, re- 
called Desaix to liis assistance in his Italian 
campaign in 1800. He was appointed to the 
command of the army of reserve, and was killed 
at the famous battle of Marengo, June 14th, 
1800, liaving arrived on the field at the 
moment when the fortune of tlie day was 
doubtful, and fallen just when it was de- 
cided in favour of Lis rountrjmen. His 
body was taken to IMiian to be em- 
balmed, and W’as then deposited in the con- 
vent of Mount St Bernard, w’here a monument 
was erected to his memory. Military lionours, 
eulogies, flattering letters addressed to his 
family, songs, and medals weie employed to 
celebrAte his talents and oravery ; besides 
which a superb monument w’as elected at Paris 
in commemoration of his achievements at the 
battles of Landau, Kehl, V^’elb^'ebourg, Malta, 
Chebreis, the Pyramids, Sediman, Samman- 
Iiout, Ken eh, Thebes, and Marengo , — Dict 
Biog, el llibt, dei H, M, du IBine. Steele, 
Biog. Uiiiv, 

DESAULT (Petlu Josipii') an eminent 
French surgeon, who w’as a native of Franche 
Comte, and w’as educated among the Jesuits. 
He W’as oiiginally intended for the ecclesiasti- 
c'al profession, but his inclination led him to 
tlie study of surgery, w Inch he pursued at the 
military hospital of Befort. In 1765, when 
quite young, he settled at Paris, where he 
soon distinguished himself, and became a pub- 
lic lectuier. In 1776 be was admitted a mem- 
ber of the surgeons* college ; in 1782 he was 
elected surgeon major of the hospital of La 
Charite; and afterw’ards surgeon-iu-chief of 
the Hotel Dieu. He was the editor of a va- 
luable ])eriodical miscellany, entitled “ Jour- 
nal de Chirurgie,” of which there is an Eng- 
lish translation ; and he alsu published *‘J'rait6 
des Maladies Chirurgicales,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
During the reign of terror Desault was sent to 
the Luxembourg })rison ; and he was subse- 
quently appointed medKal attendant on the 
son of Louis XVI, while confined a prisoner in 
the Temple. He died in June 1795 ; and the 
decease of his colleague, Chopart, who succeed- 
ed him in the care of the royal captive, and of 
another surgeon who had visited him, within 
a few days, occasioned suspicions that lhaif 
lives had been sacrificed to the state i&trigucs 
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of tho usgnacipled men who then goTeraed 
Fnuice. xhe profeesional works of Desault 
were published after his death by Bichat, in 3 
▼ols. 8vo* — Stag, Univ, Gent. Mag. 

DES BARREAUX (jAMfs Valijie, lord) 
a French nobleman, bom at Pans in 1602 ; 
like the English lord Rochester, he was a wit, 
a libertine, and a penitent. He was educated 
by the Jesuits, who in vain endeavoured to I 
make him one of their body ; and while very 
young, his father procured for him the place 
of counsellor in the parliament of Paris, which 
office he entirely neglected, and in the sequel 
resigned it, either in consequence of offence 
given to cardinal RLhelieu on the subject of 
a mistress, or because it interfered with his 
avocations as a wit and man of pleasure. 
During his gay career he wrote many L.atin 
and French verses, which have more or less 
merit ; but lie is chiefly distinguished for the 
well-known lines, commencing Grand Dieu 
tes jugemens, &c.’* which however Voltaire 1 
says are not his ow'n. The fluctuating repent- 
ance of this person supplies Bayle with some 
curious remarks on the occasional devotion of 
libertines. Des Barreaux died May 9ih, 1663* j 
Nouv, Diet. Hist. Bwg. Unit', 

DESCARTES (Rene) a philosopher, me- 
taphysician, and mathematician of the seven- 
teenth century, was bom at La Haye in Tou- 
rain, April 1, 1596. He was the younger son 
of a counsellor of the parliament of Rennes, 
of an ancient and noble family, who, on ac- 
count of his early wishes to know tlie causes 
of eveiy thing, used to call him his young philo- 
sopher. He received his early education at 
the Jesuits' college of La Fleche, where he 
made a very rapid progress in the Greek and 
Latin languages, and in the oidinary studies 
of the college. He quitted the J esuits* semi- 
nary at the age of sixteen, and employed him- 
self in acquiring the manly accomplishments of 
riding and fencing with a view to the military 
life, for which his family designed him. I'he 
delicacy of his health, however, prevented his 
immediate entrance into the service ; and in 
1613 he was sent to Paris under the care of a 
tutor or companion, and remained there two 
years before he could be prevailed upon to at- 
tend to his father's wishes. At length, he was 
induced, in May 1616, to join the army of the ^ 
prince of Orange as a volunteer against the 
Spaniards. While in garrison at Breda, he 
highly surprised Beckman, the principal of the 
college of Dort, by his mathematical profi- | 
ciency » and during his stay in the same town, j 
as a military cadet, he not only wrote a Latin ! 
treatise on music, but projected the outline of 
several works. In 1619 he entered himself a 
volunteer in the service of the duke of Bava- 
ria, and in 1621 made a campaign in Hun- 
gaiy ; but on the death of his general and pa- 
tron, count Bucquoy, be determined to quit the 
profession of arms altogether. After travelling 
through a great part of tlie north of Europe, 
he retorned to France, sold bis estate, and 
visited Switzerland and Italy, being present 
at Rome in the jubilee of 1625. About this 
tiaM some of the original notions of Descaitcw 
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in regard to natural philosophy, began to at* 
tract notice, and it being suspected that ha 
was not friendly to the peripatetic philosophy, 
the usual theological meddling of tlie catholic 
priesthood, rendered it convenient for him to 
repair to Holland to pursue his studies with 
less interruption. Here he resumed his atten- 
tion to dioptrics, drew up his discourse con- 
I cerning meteors, and seriously undertook the 
study of physic, anatomy, and chemistry. The 
Dutch divines how^ever, beginning to be trou- 
blesome in their turn, he next visited London, 
where he made some observations on the de- 
clination of the magnetic needle, and might 
have remained longer in England but for the 
breaking out of the civil wars. In 1633 he 
removed to Deventer, and in the following 
summer hnished his treatise of the W orld. In 
1634 he visited Denmark and Lower Ger- 
many, and returning to Leuwarden in Fries- 
land, wrote there his treatise on mechanics in 
1637. In 1638 the number of applications to 
him to explain problems grounded upon his 
i works, became so numerous, that he declined 
answering any more of them, but drew up a 
series of tlie most useful, with their solutions, 
for publication. At the latter end of 1641 
he w*as invited to tlie French court by Louis 
XIII, but at this time be could not be induced 
to quit his retirement. In the same year he 
published his meditations concerning the ex- 
istence of a God, and the immortality of the 
soul. In 1643 he visited Pans, but soon re- 
turned to Holland with a determination to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the study of plants, 
imnerals, and animals, but was diverted from 
his resolution for a time, by his attention 
to the dispute concerning the quadrature of 
the circle. In 1647 he again visited France, 
when the king settled upon him a pension of 
3000 livrcs. In the same year he received a 
communication from Christina, queen of Swe- 
den, requesting his opinion on the sovereign 
good, which led to an invitation to Stockholm, 
where he arrived in October 1648. Here he 
was appointed director of an academy which 
the queen proposed to establish, with a reve- 
nue of 3000 crowns a-year, and a landed 
estate to descend to his family. Unhappily 
the severe climate of this northern kingdom 
suited not with the delicate constitution of 
Descartes, who died at Stockholm of an in- 
flammation of the lungs, on the lltli February 
16,50, in his fifty-fourth year. Christina 
wished to inter him magnificently ; but was 
advised by her counsellors to bury him more 
privately, according to the rites of tlie catho- 
lics. In the year 1666 however, at the in- 
stance of I/iuis XIV, his remains were remov- 
ed to Paris, and interred with great ceremony 
in the church of St Genevieve du Mont, in 
I which cemetery a bust of him was also placed. 
The philosophy of Descartes, which prevail- 
ed for a considerable part of a century, may 
be deemed a sort of stage between the school 
of Aristotle «nd the experimental or modem 
philosophy. Of course there is no room in a 
work like this, for the detail of an ex]»loM 
system; but its principles are very c l eM ly 
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unfolded byBrucker, and in the Cyclopedia. 
The Grecian philosopb y doubtless furnished him 
with many of his notions, particularly that of' 
innate ideas, and the action of the soul upon 
the body from Plato ; that of a plenum from 
Aristotle ; and the elements of his doctrine of ' 
vortices from the atomic systems of Democritus 
and Epicurus. With this and every other 
abatement however, arising from his fondness 
for hypothesis and visionary assumption, his 
system discovered so much subtlety, ingenuity, 
and originality, that it long maintained its 
ground, and its rise and decay form a very cu- 
rious history of the human mental progress. 
As a mathematician he is entitled to great 
respect, and he reduced the laws of refrac- 
tion, called dioptrics, to a science. It has 
however been discovered that he was indebted 
to the algebraic mode of notation, fur which 
he obtained so much praise, to our countryman 
Harriot. It is pleasant to add, that the moral 
character and conduct of Descartes were ho- 
nourable to the philosophic character. His 
desires were moderate ; his attention to his 
studies unremitting; his deportment to his 
equals kind and obliging ; and to his depen- 
dents, considerate and humane. The principal 
works of tins great man are — 1. Principia 

Philosophic;'’ " Dissertatio de Methodo 
recte regendc rationes,” &c. ; 3. “Diop- 
trics 4. “ Meditations 5. “ Treatise on 
the Passions;” 6. “Geometry;” 7. “ Of 
Man 8. “ A large Collection of Letters.” 
They have been printed at Amsterdam, Lon- 
don, Pans, and elsewhere. The edition of 
Paris consists of 15 vols. in ISimo. The Latin 
editions of Amsterdam, 1701-1715, of 9 vols. 
4to. — Bnicher, Moreru Rees' Cqclop, 

DESCARTES (Cathekini) the niece of 
the celebrated philosopher, w'ho worthily sus- 
tained the glory of her uncle by her taste and 
learning. A wit said of this lady: “ Que 
I’esprit du grand Rene etoit tomhe en que- 
nouille.” She wrote well in prose and verse ; 
and she published “ L’Ombre de Descartes 
and “ Relation de la Mort de Descartes 
the last of which is a melange of prose and 
poetry. Mademoiselle Descartes was the in- 
timate friend of Madame de Scuderi. She 
died at Rennes in 1706. — Nouv. Diet. Hist, 
DESFONTAINES (Petlr FuancisGuyot) 
a French critic and writer on the belles lettres, 
bom in 1625, at Rouen in Normandy. He en- 
tered into the order of the Jesuits, which he 
quitted to settle on a living in his native pro- 
vince. He afterwards resided at Paris, wiUi 
the cardinal d’ Auvergne ; and he was a contri- 
butor to tlic Journal des Savans. He also 
published a translation of Virgil, 4 vols. ; 
•* Observations sur les Ecrits des Modemes 
“ Jugemeiis sur les Ouvrages nouveaux 
and other works. He died m 174o^ — Nouv. 
Diet* Hist. | 

DESLANDES (Andrew Francis Bou- | 
REAu) a native of the French settlement of 
Pondicherry, in the East-Indies, who was the 
author of some literary works of temporary | 
notoriety. His “Reflexions sur les Giands 
qai font Morts en plaisantant,*’ of { 
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which there is an English transIatioB, la no- 
ticed, as an infidel production, in one of Addi- 
sou’s papers in the Guardian. He also wrote 
“ Histoire de Constance ; Minister de Siam,” 
12mo ; and other works on history, commerce, 
&c. (See Constance pH A ULKON.) He died 
at Paris in 1757. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

DESIGN (Charles) MD. of the faculty 
of Paris, and first physician in ordinary to the 
count d’ Artois, (now Charles X.) He became 
a convert to the doctrine of animal magnetism, 
and enrolled himself under the banners of 
Mesmer, with whom he formed an acquaint- 
ance in 1771$. For some time he acted as the 
assistant of Mesmer, but desirous of dividing 
with his master the immense profits of his 
scheme, he took advantage of a journey which 
the latter made to Spa, to open a magntde 
bath, {baquet, ) on his own account, and he soon 
obtained a plentiful har\'eat from the credulity 
of the Pansiins. Not contented with this, he 
published m the Journal de Paris, in January 
1784, warm recriminations against his precep- 
tor in the fantastic science which he professed, 
and in which it does not appear that lie made 
any improvements. The unfavourable report 
of a commission of men of science, appointed 
by the king to investigate the pr-etended disco- 
veries of Mesmer and Deslon, probably injured 
the success of their imposture. Deslon di'>d 
August 21st, 1786. His writings, relating to 
animal magnetism, are few and unimportant. 
— Bioff, Uuiv. 

DESMAISKAUX (Petfr) one of the 
French refugees, wdio obtained some literary 
distinction in England. He was the son of a 
protestant minister m Auvergne, and was bom 
m 1666. Coming to this country when young, 
he attained an accurate acquaintance with our 
language and literature. In 1720 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society ; and he 
carried on an extensive correspondence with 
men of letters at home and abroad. He died 
in London in 1745. His w^oiks chiefly relate 
to the history of learning, and consist of the 
lives of Bayle, St Kvremond, Boileau, Cliil- 
lingworth, John Hales, Toland, Locke, &c. 
prefixed to editions of their works. He trans- 
lated into English, Bayle’s Historical and Cri- 
tical Dictionary. — Moreri, 

DESMARETS (Francis Seraphin Reg- 
nier) a French critic and poet of eminence in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. He 
was a native of Paris ; and at an early i^e 
he displayed a tune for literature, and distin- 
guished himself by a translation of the Ba- 
trachomyomaebia from the Greek. He w'ent 
to Rome as secretary to an embassy, and dur- 
ing his stay in Italy he acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with the language of that coun- 
try, and wrote an ode which obtained him the 
honour of being chosen a member of the Aca- 
demy Della Crueca. He also belonged to tlie 
French Academy, of which he was appointed 
perpetual secretary. Having taken ordere m 
the church, he was made superior of an abbey. 
His death took place in 1713. at the age of 
eighty-one. He translated the Odes of Am* 
creon into Italian; and wrote poenii fa the 
fl S 2 
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French, Latin, Italian, and Spanish languages. 
He was also the author of a valuable French 
grammar. — Nmv, Diet. Hist. 

DESMARETS DE ST SORLIN (John) 
a French poet, a native of Pans, who was pa* 
tronised by cardinal Riclicheu. In the early 
part of his life nis manners were extremely 
dissolute ; but he afterwards became a fanatic, 
and made pretensions to tlie gift of prophecy, 
lie was the author of ** Les Dehces de TKi-prit ; 
le Chemin de la Paix ; le Poeme d’Abraham, 
et celui des Vertus Chrctiennes, publics sous 
le litre d’Ouviage <le Piete,” Pans, 1680, 
liSmo. These works are very cuAous, haring 
been printed at the tastle of cardinal Hiche- 
Jieu j and they are much admired by biblioma- 
niacs for the beauty of tlieir tspography. 
Desmarets died iii 1676, aged eighty. — Mo~ 
reri. Edit, 

DES^IARETS (NTciioi.as) a nephew of 
Colbert, who became a minister of state in the 
reign of Louis XIV, and afterwaids comp- 
trollei -general of the finances, in which station 
he conducted himself in a manner ci editable 
to his talents and character. J le died in 1721 . 
He was the autlior of a very cuiious “ Me- 
moire” on his own admiin»tration, wliich has 
been many times printed, and may be found 
in the Annalos Poliriqucs of tlie abbe de St 
Pierre. — .I oiin Eai'iist Di swahi is, maic|uis 
de iMaillebois, was the son of the preceding. 
He was bom in lb81, and being brought up 
to the militar} profession, he signalized him- 
self m the WMr of the succession iii Spain. Ihs 
campaigns in Italy in 1720 and 17.>4, afiorded 
various proofs of Ins alulity, and formed the 
principal basis of his reputation. He w'ds 
afterwards sent to Corsica to oppose the Ge- 
noese ; and his success in this expedition w'as 
rewarded with the baton of marshal. In that 
quality he commanded in Germany and in 
Italy, in the w’ar of 1741, and gathered new 
laurels in the service ; liaving taken the towm 
of Acqui in Montseirat, of which he razed the 
fortifications. He w’as however defeated by 
the famous count Browm in 1746, at tlie battle 
of Placentia. His death took place Febniar> 
7th, 1762. The marquis do Pezai published 
the Campaigns in Italy, of marshal de iVJaillo- 
bois, in 1775, 3 voL. 4to, a w’ork liiglil}' inter- 
esting to military men. — Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

DESMOJ^E rS (1 ’ei I K Xiciioi.as) a French 
ecclesiastic of the congregation of the Oratory, 
was also librarian of the house belonging to that 
order, iii'the Rue St Honore at Pans, and w’as 
bom in 1677. He was very learned, and the 
politeness and iimenity of Ins manners made 
him highly popular, and he wms m habits of 
friendship with most of the Frencli literati ol 
his time. His chief work is a continuation of 
“Sallengr^’s Memoirs of Literature,” in 11 
vols. 12mo. lie also edited father l<amy's 
treatise, “De Taberaaculo Fuuleris Sancta 
civitate Jerusalem et Templo ejus, &c.” and 
father Pouget’s “ Institutiones C'atholicaj in 
modum Catechesos, &c.” and various other 
works. Desmolets died in 1760. — Diet. Ihhl. 
Hia, et Crit. Nouv. Diet. Hist 

DESMOULINS (Benoit Camille) one of 
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the mling demagogues during the Frencli Re- 
volution. He was bom at Guise in Picardy 
in 1762, and was the son of the lieutenant- 
general of the bailiwick of Guise, and is said 
to have been a descendant of the celebrated 
law^yer, Charles Dumoulin. lie was educated 
w’ith Robespierre, and other persons who act- 
ed with him in the troubled scenes of the re- 
volutionary drama. Desmoulins w'ds educated 
for the bar, and became a counsellor of the 
parliament. He commenced his jirofessional 
career by pleading against his lather, who 
w anted to oblige him to pay for his hoaid more 
than he could aft'ord ; and whom he w'ould 
never forgive, because he one day said lie 
should see his son on a scaflbld. In the com- 
[ mencement of the Revolution, he connected 
himself with his former associate, Robespierre. 
He became conductor of an incendiary journal, 
in which he styled himself attorney-general of 
the Lantern ; he harangued the people, and 
acted as president and jinme director of the 
factious groups of the metrojiolis. ile w'as re- 
garded as an agent of the duke of Orleans ; 
and at one time was W'ell thouglit of by La 
Fayette. I'ho violence of his heliaviour, and 
his virulent abuse of the king, in his journal, 
occasioned a denunciation against liim to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1720, wlien he w’^as 
warmly dtfeiuled by all the jacobins. After 
the flight of Louis \\T to Varennes, Desmou- 
lins was one of the instigators of the meeting 
in the Ciiamj) de Muis ; and lie was conspi- 
cuously engaged in the insuiiectum of thi’ 2()th 
of June, 1792, and that of the lOth of Au- 
gust, which completed tlie subveision of the 
royal aullionty. At this period he became 
secretary to Danton, then ininister of justice, 
and shared with him in the atrocities wdiich 
took place. He was cliosen a deputy from 
Pans to the convention, in wdiich he \ oted for 
the death of the king. Jlis connexion with 
Danton w’as the immediate cause of Ins dt- 
struction. He w^as arrested by order of Ro- 
bespic;rre, jMaich .‘list, 1794, and on the 5th 
of April he suffered under the guillotine, de- 
claring on the staflolil, wdiat it required no ex- 
traordinary penelraiion to foresee, that bis 
enemies woidd shortly be exposed to the same* 
fate. Resides a great number of jiolitual 
painplilets and journals. (Camille Desmoulins 
pubiishcMl “ Les Revolutions de France et de 
Jlrabant “ Le \ leiix (’ordelier “ llis- 
toire des Rnssolins , ’ “Satiies;” and “ Ojms- 
cules de Camille Desmoulins.” — JJirt. liioir, 
el Hist, des IJ. M.dii iUrne. Siicte. Jhoff. Vnir. 

DESMorsriril or DEMOL'STIER 
(Chaim IS AiiiLiri) a miscellaneous writer, 
was born at Villers-Coterets, 176:3. He was 
a member of the Xational Institute, the Phi - 
lotechnic Society, that of letters, sciences, and 
aits, and of the Athenapum at Paris. He fol- 
lowed the profession of an advocate for some? 
time ; but at length (juitted it, and retired into 
the country, wdiere lie wrote the following 
works — “ Letlres a ICmihe sur la Mytliologie,” 
1790, 6 vols. IBmo, an agreeable w'ork, whicli 
has gone through several editions; several 
comedies and operas ; “ Le Siege de Cythef* ** 
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m poem ; ** La Liberte da Clostre,” a poem. 
He also began a work, entitled "Galerie 
du dixhuitieme Siecle and left several 
manuscripts, among which, the Cours de 
Morale addresst* aux Femmes,” is highly 
praised. Desinoustier died in 1801, at the 
early age of thirty-eight. — Nouv. Diet, Hut. 
Mem. of the Katumal lustiiute, 

DESPARl) (Edward Marcus) an officer 
in the English army, remarkable for his disas- 
trous fate. He was an Irishman by birth, and 
in the American war served m the troops 
of the line. He quitted that de])artmeut of the 
service in 1779, and went to Jamaica, where 
he acted as an engineer, and coiitrihuted much 
to the defence of the island. He afterwards 
assisted in the capture of the Sjianish esta- 
blishiiients on the iMosquito shore ; which be- 
ing given uji to the English at tlie peace of 
178.>, Desp.ird was appointed coininainler, 
with the title of supeiiiitendent. In 1786 
some disputes arose in the colony, in conse- 
quence of which he was suspended from his 
functions. He ai lived in Europe in 1790, 
bringing witli him the most honourable testi- 
monies to his conduct. His aj>j»lications to 
government for redress, and foi the jiayment 
of sums which he claimed as due to him, were 
liow’ever unavailing ; and the disajipointment 
probably soured his mind, and jneiudiccd him 
against the ministry, by wdiicli be conceived 
himself injuied. In 1794 be was ai rested, 
during the suspension of the habeas coijhi., 
act, but was afterwards released on his ow’ii 
recognizance. In November IbOii, Desjiaid 
w'as again arrested, as tlie head of a consju- 
racy, the object of whidi was stated to be the 
assassination of the king, and the overthrow' 
of the government. All the conspiralois, ex- 
cept Despard, were persons of the lowest 
classes, and many of them common soldiers. 
They wcie tried before an extraordinary com- 
mission, February 7th, 180J, and being found 
guilty, their leader and seven of his accom- 
plices w'ere executed. I’he scheme of Des- 
pard w'as so absurdly arranged, and his means 
so utterly inadeejuate to the suctess of the 
plot, that some supposed him to be actually 
deranged, w’hile others absurdly ascribed tlie 
afi'air to the inachinations of Buonaparte, w ho 
shortly after declared war against England. 
— Bio^. Univ. 

DESBOllTES (John Baptist Bfnf 
Pouppri.) physican to the king of France, and 
corresjionding member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, was bom in 1704, at Vitre, a 
town in Bretagne, and after practising for some 
jears at Paris, was appointed jihysician to the 
island of Domingo. He wrote — “ Ilistoire 
des Maladies de Saint Doiningue,” an inter- 
esting and curious work, containing also de- 
scriptions of all the })lants in the island, w'ith 
their virtues and qualities. He died at St 
Domingo in 1748. — Nouv* Diet. Hist. Rees* 
Cyclop. 

DESPORTES (Philip) a French poet, who 
was bom at Chartres in l.'idS ; and died at his 
abbey of Bonport in Normandy in 1606. His 
worKs, winch were printed at Rouen in 1611# 
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comprise a large proportion of sonnets, in 
winch he has borrowed freely from Petrarch 
and other Italian poets. He was highly 
esteemed hy liis contemporaries ; and was 
patronised by Charles IX, who presented him 
with 8000 crowns for his poem of Hodomont ; 
and he is said to have obtained the abbey of 
Tiron, as a gratuity for one of his sonnets. — 
Mover i. London Mag, vol. vi. 

DESS ALIN ES ( J oiin .T a m i s) the first so- 
vereign of the negro empire of Ilayti, or St 
Domingo. His parentage and early history 
are not well ascertained ; but it is probable 
that, like his brother in arms, the brave but 
unfortunate Toussaint I’Ouverture, he w’as 
born in slavery. It does not however appear 
by what means he emeiged from that condi- 
tion. He took an active part in the commo- 
tions which wore excited in St Domingo in 
1791, hy the fickle policy of the French go- 
vernment ; aad in tlie revolution w'hich fol- 
lowed, and wdiich led to the independence of 
the island, he was invested with the rank of 
general, and entrusted w'lth an important com- 
mand. He particularly distinguished himself 
by his defence of a post at Crete le I’errot 
against general Leclcic, in which he displayed 
considerable mihtaiy skill. When 'roussaint 
found liimsclf obliged to make peace wuth the 
French general, Dessalines was included .u 
thetieatN ; to tlietennsof which he submitted, 
though he by no means a[i]>roveil of them. 
'I’he result pistilied his obj *ctions, '^I'oussaiut 
was treacherously seized and niiinured in a' 
French prison, in which he died. This act of 
perfidy aroused Dessalines to action ; and r.-- 
tiring into the inte rior of the island, he con- 
ceitc-d with his brother officers the mean** of 
preserving their liberty. He was unanimously 
elected coinmander-in-ebief of the forces col- 
lected to opiKise general Rochamheaii, who 
had succeecled l-ioc lerc, and who treated the 
negroes with not lehS cruelty and violence than 
his predecessor. The black chief showed him- 
self worthy of the confidence which his coun- 
trymen had reposed in him. He attacked Ro- 
chamheau with the main body of his army, 
near the towTi of (^ape Fran^'ois, the capital 
of the island, defeated him with gi'cat slaugh- 
ter, and obliged him to take shelter wdtliin the 
tow’n, and ultimately to surrender himself and 
his forces to the English. Having thus deli- 
vered his country, the next object of Dessalines 
W'as to provide for its future security, inde- 
pendence, and hapjuness. He concerted a 
variety of measuri's for the internal regulation 
and government of the ishmd, and in the first 
instance he caused a proclamation of indepen- 
dence to be issued on the 29th of November, 
1 80.J, in wdiich the colony was solemnly de- 
clared to be for ever separated fiom the donii- 
nion and control of France. I’hc next step 
which he took wras to abolish the name of St 
Domingo, and substitute in its place the abo- 
riginal appellation of Ilayti. In return for his 
services tlie Hay turns chose him their gover- 
nor during his life, with autliority to appoint his 
successor ; and th(*y subseauently, ou the 8tli 
of October, 1801, exalted him to the rank •f 
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•mptror of Hayti. He enjoyed hii dignity ‘ cure Galantp and a great number of epigrama 
not more than two yean, a conspiracy having against unbelievers, seven or eight hundred of 
been formed against him, in October 1806, at which he distinguished by the title of $eUet, 
the head of which was Christophe, a relation He died in 1754 at the age of sixty seven, 
of Toussaint, who, as well as Dessalmes,^ had As a comic writer he is ranked next to Moliere 
contributed much to the establishment of the and Kegnard, being deemed inferior to the fiiat 
national independence. An insurrection took in truth and sentiment, and to the latter in 
place, and Dessalines, against whom it was ' ease and gaiety. He however surpassed them 
excited, was surprised by his enemies, while both in decoium, stage effect, and happy de- 
on his way to quell the disturbance, and mur- I velopement, and also possessed the happy art 
dered by the conspirators, the chief of whom, ' of attaining the patlietic without sacnticing 
Christophe, succeeded to the sovereignty of the vU comica. Several of his pieces have 

Hayti. Athenaumt vol. i. furnished hints to our own dramatists, parti« 

DESTOUCIIES (Philip Nericault) an cularly to Murphy, whose Know your own 
eminent writer of French comedy, was bom in Mind, and All in the Wrong, are little more 
1680 of a respectable family in Tours. He than translations from Destouches. His 
was early sent to Paris for education, being works W'ere printed in the Louvre in 4 vols. 
designed for the law’, but in consequence of a 4to, 1757, and since in 10 vols. ll2mo. — 
juvenile amour, he entered, at the age of six- Alembert ^ Eloges Acad, Voltaire. Siecle de 
teen, as a volunteer in a regiment under ordem Louis XIV, 

for Spain, and W’as present at the siege of Bar- DEVEREUX (Wai.ter) earl of Essex, wras 
celona. His subsequent adventures are not born in Caermarthenshire m 1540, and suc- 
very well known, but it is generally believed ceeded his grandfather in the titles of viscount 
that he formed part of a company of players, Hereford and lord Ferrers in his nineteenth 
who visited Switzerland ; in which country his year. On the breaking out of the rebellion 
dramatic talent first developed itself in his in the north he joined the lord admiral and the 
comedy of ** The Curious Impertinent,” which earl of Lincoln with a body of troops, and 
was acted there with great applause. Attract- obliged the rebels to disperse. I'his greatly re- 
ing the attention of the Marquis de Puysieux, commended him to the favour of queen Eliza- 
ambassador to the Helvetic corps, that noble- beth, who in 1572 honoured him with the 
man made him his secretary, and on his return garter, and created him earl of Essex. He was 
to Paris introduced him at court. Pursuing afterw’ards created governor of Ulster, and died 
his career as a dramatist, he produced sue- at Dublin in 157o, leaving the character of a 
ccssively his comedies of “ LTngrat,” “L’lne- brave soldier, loyal subject, and disinterested 
solu,” and ‘*Le Medisant,” wdiicli advanced patriot. His death w'as by some supposed to 
him to a high rank among the writers of the be hastened by poison, by his enemy the earl 
day. Being regarded by the regent duke of of Leicester, w’hose marriage wnth his widow 
Orleans as an able man of business, he sent I^ettice, daughter to Sir Francis Knolles, might 
him to England as an assistant to the abbe perha])s encourage the report. The carl of 
Dubois, in the negociations carried on betw^een Essex w'as the author of a poem entitled ‘ * The 
the two courts ; and after the departure of the Complaint of a Sinner, made and sang by the 
latter, he remained sole resident for six or Earle of Essex upon his Death-bed,” printed 
seven years. Destouches married secretly in m the Paradise of Dainty Devices. He also 
England, and proved the goodness of his dis- afforded proofs of his talents in three letleis to 
position by remitting 4' 1,000 livres to his the queen, the council, and 'ord Burleigh. — 
father, who w’as burthened by a large family, Biog. Brit, Park's Orfard, 
although he himself had experienced much DEV'EREUX (Rouirt) earl of Essex, 
parental neglect. On his return to France, w’as the son of Walter eail of Essex, and was 
the regent expressed great satisfaction, and bom at Nethenvood in Herefordshire in 1567. 
gave him great hopes of advancement, wdiich His father died when he was only ten years 
were all frustrated by that prince’s death. Ciii old, and left him in the guardianship of Cecil, 
this event he determined to devote himself ex- lord Burleigh. He was educated at 'Irinity 
clusively to literature, and after being admit- college, Cambridge, under Dr Whitgift, after- 
ted into the French academy in 1723, he pur- wards archbisho[> of Canterbury. In his se- 
chased a small estate near Milan, which be- venteenth year he was introduced at court, 
came his future residence. Cardinal Fleury, where he was received with favour, being 
some years after, made him the offer of going connected with the favourite, the earl of Lei- 
as ambassador to Russia, but he declined it, cester, who had married his mother. In 1586, 
and continued to write for the stage. His two being in Holland, he distinguished himself at 
best pieces, " Le Philosophe Mane,” and “ Le the battle of Zutphen so as to be created a 
Glorieux,” were produced about this time, the knight banneret, and on his return became 
last of which ranks among the most esteemed master of the horse in place of the earl of 
French comedies since the days of Moliere. Leicester, who was made high steward. The 
He wrote several more pieces of less compara- queen assembling her army at 'I'ilbury to resist 
live merit ; until, reaching the age of sixty, he the Spanish invasion, Essex was appointed 
resolved to give up the drama, and employ his general of the horse, and received the oraer 
pen m the service of religion, and in opposition of the garter. On the death of the earl of 
to the ‘infidelity of the age. These labours Leicester he became head of that party, and 
chiefiy consittea in dissertations for the Mer- about the same time married the widow of rit 
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Philip Sydney, at which the queen waa not 
ploai^ in 1591 he was sent with 4000 men 
to the assistance of Henry IV of France, then 
fighting against the league, and assisted in tlie 
siege of Rouen, but notliing of consequence 
was effected. He however managed to retain 
the queen’s favour, was soon after created a 
privy councillor, and in 1596 was appointed 
joint commander with lord Howard, high ad- 
miral, in a successful expedition to the coast 
of Spain, and on his return with great popu> 
larity, was made master-general of the ord- 
nance. In 1597 he was created earl marshal 
of England, and on the death of Burleigh 
succeeded him as chancellor of the university 
of Cambridge. On the troubles in Ireland, 
from the rebellion of Tyrone, Essex was ap- 
pointed governor, an office which he accepted 
with the greatest reluctance. He arrived 
there in 1599, and was advised to quell a re- 
bellion at Munster before he proceeded against 
Tyrone, which effort so much reduced his 
army, that not being able to meet the Insh 
leader before he received a reinforcement from 
England, he was induced to concede to a ne- 
gociation. These transactions highly dis- 
pleased the queen and her council, and se- 
veral sharp letters passed, which determined 
him to give up his command and confront his 
enemies at home. He accordingly left Ire- 
land contrary to orders, and hastened to the 
court without changing his dress, where, find- 
ing the queen in her bedchamber newly nsen, 
he fell upon his knees and made an apology, 
which w'as received better than he expected. 
His reception however seems to have been 
chiefly the effect of surprise, as he w^as soon 
after committed to private custody, strictly 
examined by the council, and deprived of all 
his employments but that of master of the 
horse. He was however finally set at liberty, 
and might have regained the queen’s favour, 
had not her refusal to renew to him a gainful 
monoi>oly of sweet wines so irritated him that 
he lost all sight of prudence. He indulged him- 
self in freedoms of speech concerning the queen, 
one of his expressions respecting whom was re- 
peated to her and could never be forgotten ; it 
was, “ That the queen grew old and cankered, 
and that her mind was become as crooked as 
her carcass.” lie also carried on a secret cor- 
respondence with the king of Scotland, the ob- 
ject of w'hich was to procure a public declara- 
tion of his right of succession to the English 
throne, and he would have engaged his friend 
lord Mountjoy, deputy of Ireland, to bring 
over troops to compel this measure. Ihs own 
imprudence, and the artifices of his enemies, 
at length brought his fortune to a crisis, and 
becoming desperate, he entered into a con- 
spiracy to seize on the queen’s person, remove 
his enemies, and settle a new plan of govern- 
ment. Believing that this was discovered, he 
endeavoured to raise the city of London in his 
favour, where he flattered himself that he was 
very popular. The queen being infonned of 
his design, sent the lord-keeper Egerton and 
other persons of distinction to confer with liinu 
They were however detained as prisoners. 
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whilst the earl and his friends went into 
the city. Here however he was bitterly dis- 
appointed, for instead of meeting with the 
fnends he expected, he was proclaimed a 
traitor, and the streets barricadoed against his 
return. Making his way to the river, he re- 
turned to his house in the Strand with his 
principal followers in boats, but he was soon 
invested by the queen’s forces, and obliged to 
surrender at discretion. He was committed to 
the I'ower with the earl of Southampton, his 
chief adherent, and a jury of peers was ap- 
pointed for their trial. Being found guilty, he 
received his sentence like a man prepared for 
his fate. He employed the short remainder 
of his life in religious duties, and made a full 
confession of all lus practices, and a disclosure 
of his accomplices. The queen long hesitated 
as to signing the warrant for his execution, but 
being persuaded by his enemies that he wished 
to die, and interpreting his silence into obsti- 
nacy, at length signed it, and the earl was 
executed within the Tower on the 25th of 
February, 1601, dying with firmness, and re- 
signed to his fate. A story, which rests upon 
tolerably good evidence is told concerning a 
ling sent by the earl to the queen during his 
confinement ; wdiirh ring, in the height of his 
favour, he had received as a pledge, on tlie re- 
turn of which she would pardon any offence 
he might commit. This ring he is said to have 
entrusted to the countess of Nottingham, his 
relation, but the wife of his enemy the admiral, 
who would not suffer her to deliver it, and 
thereby the proffered clemency was frustrated. 
It is added that the countess, upon her death- 
bed, having confessed tlie secret to the queen, 
she was greatly agitated, and told her “ that 
God might forgive her, but she never could.’* 
Essex W'as rash, violent, and presumptuous, 
but at the same time brave, generous, and 
affectionate. He was the friend and patron of 
literature, and wrote w'ell himself in jirose, 
and attempted verse, though w'lthout much suc- 
cess. He erected a monumKut to Spenser, 
gave an estate to Bacon, (w'ho acted with ex- 
treme ingratitude,) and encoui aged Wotton and 
other men of learning. His fate has formed 
the subject of no fewer than four tragedies. — 
Humes HisUof EngL Biog, Brit. 

DEVEREUX (Robeut) earl of Essex, son 
to the preceding, was born in 1592. He was 
entered so early as Ids tenth year at Merton 
college, by his guardian, sir Henry Savile, 
W'ho had bee;, his father’s intimate friend. 
King James restored him to his hereditary 
honours in 1603. 'I'lirough the mediation of 
the earl of S’dlisbury, he was betrothed at the 
age of fourteen to lady Francis Ilow'ard, but 
the marriage w'as not consummated until his 
return from his travels. The affections of the 
young countess had, in the mean time, been 
gained by James's unworthy favourite, CaiTt 
earl of Somerset , the consequence of wdiich was 
a scandalous suit against iht earl of Essex for 
impotency. A divorce followed, and the lady 
married Somerset, the disgraced earl retiring 
to his country seat, where he passed some 
years in hunting and rural amusement. Weaned 
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•f inaction, in 16^0 he joined the earl of Ox- 
ford in an expedition to tlie Palatinate, and in 
16S4 commanded one of the English regiments 
raised for the United Provinces. On the ac- 
cesbion of Charles 1 be was employed as vice- 
admiral in an expedition against Spain ; imd 
after a second unfortunate marriage, in which 
the conduct of the lady rendered a divorce 
necessary, he dedicated himself solely to pub- 
lic life. In 1636 he was second in command 
of a fleet equipped against France and Holland, 
and in 1639 was made lieutenant-general of| 
the army sent against the Scottish rebels. He i 
took possession of Berwack, and avoided all 
concern in the pacification winch ensued ; yet | 
his services were coldly received, until in 1641, 
popular measures being thought necessary by | 
the king, he was made lord chamberlain. At ^ 
this time, such was his populanty, both parties 
strenuously sought to gam him : on his visit to 
Scotland, the king made him lieutenant-general 
of all his armies south of 'I’rent, the house of 
I^rds made him chairman of their standing 
committee, and when the people became tu- 
multuous, the house of Commons requested a 
guard under his command. When the rash- 
ness of the king obliged him to retire from the 
capital, he required his household nobles to 
attend him, which Essex declining to do, he 
was deprived of his emjiloyinents. I’his hasty 
step, by inflaming his resentment, fixed him in 
opposition, and in 1642 he accejited tlie com- 
mand of the parliamentary army. It is pro- 
bable that on tins occasion he imagined tlie 
contest might be terminated without any radical 
change of government, as he always seemed 
attached to the principles of the constitution, 
interpreted in a liberal sense. I’he milifaiy' 
achievements of the earl of Essex form a part 
of history : he commanded at the battle of 
Edgehill, captured Reading, raised the siege 
of Gloucester, and fought the first battle of 
Newbury. His want of success in 1644, in 
the west, and the inclination he showed for 
peace, began at length to lower his interest 
with the parliamentary party ; and the self- 
denying ordinance which followed, throwing 
him out of command, he resigned his commis- 
sion with visible discontent. To soothe his 
mortification, it was proposed to give him the 
title of duke, and a large pension, but he re- 
ceived neither. He died somewhat suddenly 
in September, 1646, and was buried at West- 
minster Abbey, with a public funeral. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of resjiectable, but 
not of commanding talent, and of good in- 
tentions, somewhat warped by personal ambi- 
tion and a regard for popularity. — Biog, Brit. 
Aikin*s G. Briog. 

DEITIEN^E (Francis) a celebrated pro- 
fessor of the flute in the Conservatory at Paris, 
bom in 1760, author of “ Les Visitandines,” 
“Les Comediena ambulans,’’ “Le Valet de 
deux Maitres,*’ and several other comic dra- 
matic pieces. He died in a lunatic asylum at 
Charenton in 1803. — Biog, Diet, of Mus. 

DEVILLE (Anthony) a celebrated engi- 
neer, bom at Toulouse in 1A96. Having com- 
plete his studies, and made himself well 
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acquainted with mathematics and the science of 
fortification, he entered into the service of the 
duke of Savoy. He was rewarded for the dis- 
play of his talents with the title of chevalier de 
St Maurice and St Lazarus. He returned to 
France, and was employed to resist the inva- 
sion of Picardy by tlie Spaniards, and on other 
occasions in the reign of Louis XII 1. On 
peace taking place, he was charged with the 
fortification of the places ceded to France, 
He died about 1667. Deville whs the author 
of several works relating to fortification, and 
he is regarded as the first who wrote on the 
coDStmetion and effects of mines. The erec- 
tion of the water- works of Marli has been 
erroneously ascribed to Deville. I'he machine 
was not in a state of activity till 1683. The 
contriver of it was Kenkin Sualeme, bom at 
Liege in 1648. — Bing. Univ, 

DEVONSHIRE (Gkoroiana, duihessof) 
a lady distinguished alike for her personal ac- 
complishments and for the elegance of her 
taste and talents. She was the eldest daugli- 
ter of John earl Spencer, and W'as born June 9, 
1767. In 1774 she was married to William 
(Cavendish, duke of Devonshire, after which 
she was long a great object of attraction in the 
fashionable world. I'liough perhaps too deeply 
' involved in the frivohties of tlie circle in which 
she moved, she found time for the cultivation 
of her mind. She made herself acquainted 
with the history and polity of nations, but the 
belles lettres chiefly attracted her attention. 
She left a pleasing monument of her taste and 
genius in a poem on the passage of Mount St 
Gothard, whicli was translated into French by 
Delille. Her death took place at Devonshire 
House, I'iccadiliy, March 30, 1806. — GenU 
Mag. Edtt. 

DEWAILLY (CiiAiiLFs) a French archi- 
tect, w’bo was a native of Paris, and was a 
member of the Academy of Painting and that 
of Architecture. He built the tlieatie called 
the Odeon, at Paris, which was destroyed by 
fire. Many of his designs have been published 
in the Encyclopedic, and in Laborde's De- 
scription of France. He died in 1799. — Di - 
WAI1.LY (Noll Francis) a native of Amiens, 
w'ho cultivated literature, and was the author 
of some esteemed w'orks on philology. Among 
them are a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
French l.anguage ; a 'I'reatise on Oithogra- 
phy; and the “True Principles of the Latin 
Tongue.” He died in 1801. — Ntniv. Diet. 
IJist. 

D’F^WKS (sir Symonds) an English anti- 
quary and statesman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, He was bom at Coxden in Dorsetshire 
in 1603, and received his education at St 
John’s college, Camhndge. At the age of 
thirty he had completed his principal work, 
“ The Journals of the Parliaments under Eliza- 
^th,” He W’as knighted by Charles I, and 
in 1639 he served the oflSce of high sheriiT for 
the county of Suffolk. He was elected mem- 
ber of parliament for the borough of Sudbury 
in 1640; and in the following year he was 
created a baronet. On the rupture taking 
place between tlie king and the parliament. 
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lie adhered to the latter, aad was one of those 
who took the solemn league and covenant. 
B2inG; expelled, with other members of the 
Long Parliament, in 1648, be retired from 
])ublic business, and devoted himself to archse- 
ological pursuits. lie died in 16j0. He pub- 
lished a parliamentary harangue, “touching 
the antii^uity of Cambridge,” 4to. His “ Jour- 
nals of Eli/.abeth,” was a posthumous publica- 
tion, and did not appear till 1682. — Aikms G. 
lUoir, 

DEWITT or DE WIT (Jamks) an histo- 
rical and portrait painter, was bom at Am- 
steidam in 1695, and was a disciple of Jacques 
Van Halen, an liistorical painter of eminence, 
lie declined portrait painting, and confined 
Iiimself chiefly to painting ceilings and grand 
apartments, in which he excelled. His colour- 
ing is good, his touch, free, spinted, and bril- 
liant. He was so excellent an imitator of bas- 
relief, that he ))aintcd it, both in oil and fresco, 
hO as to appear like real carving. He died in 
1 754. — Strutt. 

DE WITT (John) a Dutch statesman, 
son of Jacob De Witt, burgomaster of Doit, 
and de])uty to the states of Holland, w*as born 
in It) 2.). He w'as educated at Dort, where, 
at the age of twenty-three, he published “ Ele- 
iiieiita Curvarum Linearum,” one of the best 
mathematical books of his time. In 1650 he 
became pensionary of Dort, and strongly op- 
posed tne war between the English and Dutch, 
representing the ill consequences that must 
ensue to the republic. His predictions being 
justified by the events, he was unanimously 
i hosen pensionary of Holland, and used every 
effort to produce a negociation wdth England, 
sending over ambassadors to Cromw'ell, who 
at length made peace ; but added a secret ar- 
ticle for the exclusion of the house of Orange, 
to wdiich the States consented by a solemn act. 
Tins article caused great clamour in Holland, 
it being held to be a suggestion to Cromwell | 
by De Witt. By liis firmness and conduct 
liowever, the pensionary overcame all pre- 
pidices, and on the exjniation of the tenn of 
ins office, he w^as unaiiiniously continued in it. 
After the Restoration, when war with ICngland 
became necessary, he w’as appointed one of 
the commissioners for the direction of the navy ; 
and immediately put tlie fleet iii good condi- 
tion, and W'as himself one of the tliree depu- 
ties named to command it. On the famous 
battle in 1666, he w'as sent by the States to 
take a full account of the aftair, w’hich is con- 
sideicd a master-piece of its kind. In 1667 
he established the perjietual edict for the abo- 
lition of the office of stadtholder. In 1()72, 
when the prince of Orange w’as elected cap- 
tain and admiral-general, he accordingly ab- 
jured the stadtholdership ; but a tumult hap- 
jiening at Dort, the people deilared tliat tliey 
would have him for stadtliolder, and he ac- 
cepted the office. Upon this De itt desired 
and obtained his dismissal, with thanks for 
his faithful services. I’he invasion of the 
French, and their own intestine divisions, con- 
spired to irritate the people against the De 
Witts, W'hoin Uicy accused of having plundered 
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the States, and being the enemies of the 
houM of Orange. An attempt was made to 
murder the two brothers on tlie same day. in 
different places. Cornelius De Witt, on the 
accusation of Ticklaer, a barber, of a design to 
poison the prince, was imprisoned, and con- 
demned to exile. The mob fearing that he 
might escape from the prison, surrounded it, 
and unhappily finding the pensionary with his 
brother, murdered them both, and hung tlie 
dead bodies on the gallows. 'I'lius fell this 
zealous partisan of liberty, whose whole life 
had been disinterestedly devoted to his coun- 
try. Sir William Temple speaks of him as a 
man of unwearied industry, inflexible con- 
stancy, sound, clear, and deep understanding ; 
and Hume describes him as “a minister 
equally eminent for greatness of mind, for ca- 
pacity, and for integnty.” Beside the above- 
mentioned w'ork, he wTote a book containing 
those maxims of government upon which he 
acted, which will do him eternal honour. On 
one side he points out the mischiefs of tyran- 
ny, arbitrary power, authority derived from 
factions, &c. and on the other side explains 
the true means of supporting liberty, extend- 
ing commerce, and securing pow'er, riches, 
and peace. It was translated into English ; 
and to the last edition, whiih ajijieared in 
1746, aie prefixed memoiis of the brothers, 
Cornelius and John De Witt, by John ('amp- 
bell, Esq. — Hist, of the United Provinces, 
Utnv. Hist. 

DIAGOIIAS, surnamed the Athei.st, a phi- 
losopher of the Elcatic sect, was a native of 
the isle of Melos. He was sold as a captive 
in his youth, and redeemed by Democritus, 
who edut ated him in the tenets of his philoso- 
phy. Being led by the Atomic system tq the 
denial of a first principle, he w'as conducted, by 
a very common train of reasoning upon the ex- 
istence of evil, to aigue against a ynovidence, 
and at length to ojicnly speak of the gods and 
religion witli ridicule and contempt. For this 
impiety he w'as summoned before a court of 
judicature, but aw'are of the seventy of tlie law, 
he absconded ; and the rew’ard of a talent was 
offered to any one who ^^ould kill, and two to 
the person wiio would take and surienderhim 
alive. This decree took place in tlie ninety- 
first Olympiad, 426 BC. His future fate is 
uncertain, but it is supposed that he died at 
Conuth. It IS said that being on ship-board, 
and in danger of being wrecked, the sailors 
w'ere disposed to attribute the storm to the 
presence of so impious a person, on w’hich he 
pointed to other vessels iii the same danger, 
and asked if he was on board all of them — 
no bad illustration of tlie absurdity of drawing 
particular conclusions from common e\euts. — 
Baifle, Enfield's Hist, Philos, 

DIAZ (Bahihoi.omI'w') a Portuguese na- 
vigator, and the discoverer of the Cape of 
Good Hope. He was employed by king John 
11 of Portugal, in prosecuting discoveries on 
the coast of Africa, and in 1486 he had traced 
nearly a thousand miles of new country. After 
suffering much by tempests, and losing the com- 
pany of the victualling bark which bid maled 
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with him, ha came in aight of the cape 
which terminates Africa. Ht* was however 
obliged to retam without doubling it, owing to 
the state of bis ship, but named it, on account 
of the difficulties and troubles he bad met with 
in his voyage, Cabo Tormentoso, or the Stormy 
Cape. In 1487 he returned to Lisbon, and 
from his report, the king, wlio foresaw the cer- 
tainty of reaching the Indies by tliat course, 
named tlie discovery Cabo del Bueno £spe- 
ranza, or the Cape of Good Hope. — Robertson* s 
America. Mod, Univ. Ilist. 

DIAZ (John) an early martyr of the pro- 
testant religion, was bom at Cuenza m Spain, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
studied theology first at Paris, and afterwards 
under Calvin at Geneva. He accompanied 
Bucer to the conference at Ratisbon, and soon 
after visiting Neuburgh, was surprised by the 
arrival of his brother Alphonsus, an advocate 
of the court of Rome, wlio, having heard of 
his conversion, had come with the hope of 
reclaiming him. Failing in this endeavour, 
such was the rancour of his bigotry, he laid a 
plan against his brother’s life, to fulfil which 
he pretended to take his departure, but se- 
cretly returned with a guide, and at break of 
day was again at Neuburgh. His first busi- 
ness was to seek the apartment of Diaz, with 
his companion disguised as a courier, who af- 
fected to be the bearer of a letter from his 
brother Alphonsus. G aining admission on this 
pretence, the pretended messenger delivered 
the letters, and while Diaz was reading them, 
made a fatal stroke at his head with the axe, 
which was concealed under his clothes, and 
fled to his instigator Alphonsus. This murder, 
which took place in March 27, 1 j 46, excited 
great indignation at Augsburgh, and the assus- 
sms being vigorously pursued, were taken and 
imprisoned at Augsburgh ; but the emperor 
Charles V put a atop to the proceedings 
against them, on the pretext that he would 
himself take cognizance of the affair at the 
approaching diet. The miserable fratricide, 
however, rendered this unnecessary by liang- 
ing himself. A history of this transaction was 
composed in Latin, under the title of “ His- 
toria vera de Morte .T. Diazii,” which is a 
very scarce book. Diaz was the author of 
“ A Summary of the Christian Religion.” — 
Moreri. Freheri Theatmm. Sniii Onom. 

DTBDIN (Charles) the son of a silver- 
smith of Southampton, bom there about the 
year 1746. The strong passion which he felt 
for music induced him at a very early age to 
give up all thoughts of the church, for which 
profession his father had intended him ; with 
which view he had placed him at Winchester 
school, upon the foundation. When about 
the age of fourteen he became a candidate for 
the situation of organist in a Hampshire vil- 
lage, but his youth proving a fatal objection to 
his success, he accepted the pressing invita- 
tion of an elder brotlier, a captain of a vessel 
in the West India trade, to come to London. 
Here he occupied his time in composing a few 
bifllads, which brought him more credit than 
profit, and in tuning piaxio*fortes, till 1762, 
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when he made his first appearance on the boards 
of the Richmond theatre, and two years after- 
wards his debut on tlie Lmdon stage as Ralph, 
in the opera of “ The Maid of the Mill.’* The 
principal part of tlie music to ** Lionel and 
Clarissa,” and tlie whole of that to the musi- 
cal entertainment of ** The Padlock,” written 
by him shortly afterwards, established his 
fame as a dramatic composer, which he sub- 
sequently increased by the production of nearly 
one hundred musical pieces for the stage, of 
more or less merit. The most celebrated of 
these are his Deserter,” brought out in 
1772; “ The Waterman,” the dialogue of 
which is also the production of his pen, in 1774 ; 
and ** The Quaker,” in 1775. Though de- 
voted to dramatic composition, Dibdin never 
liked the profession of an actor ; and having at 
length quarrelled with Garrick, and indeed 
with the proprietors of all the principal thea- 
tres, as well as having failed in more tlian one 
managerial speculation on his own account, he 
quitted the stage altogether, and made an at- 
tempt, which proved singularly successful, to 
entertain the public by his own unassisted 
powers ; accompanying himself, in his own 
songs, on the piano-forte. The prolific quali- 
ties of his genius are ascertained hy the prodi- 
gious number of songs which he wTote (words 
and music) for these entertainments, and sang 
at his saloon, near Leicester-square, to which 
he gave the title of “ Sans Souci.” They are 
said to have exceeded iwelvt hundred. Of 
these the majority display much originality 
and humour ; but bis sea songs in particular 
are very felicitously composed, and will, in all 
probability, continue popular in the navy 
while Britain has a fleet. “ Boor .Tack,” “Tom 
Bowling,” bcc, (the latter said to have been 
a real tnbute of affection to the memory of his 
I brother,) and others of the same class, must 
I be familiar to the ears of the major part of the 
' community. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
these entertainments, and the large income 
they produced, aided by occcasional assistance 
from government, who considered his exer- 
tions tow'ards cheering the hearts, and sof- 
tening the sentiments of the sailors, w'orthy 
of rew'ard, the improvidence which seems 
so frequently to attend the votaries of 
lliespis, kept Dibdin constantly poor, and 
he died in very indigent circumstances in 
1814, having, for some years previously, la- 
boured under a disorder wliich rendered him 
unable to perform for himself the commonest 
offices. Dr Kitchiner has lately published an 
edition of the best of his songs. — Biog. Diet, 
of Mus. 

DICEARCHUS, a Greek philosopher and 
historian, was the son of Phidias, and w'as 
bom at Messina m Sicily. He was a dis- 
ciple of Aristotle. He composed a number 
of works whicli were much esteemed ; one of 
the chief of them, of which there is a consi- 
derable fragment remaining, was a treatise, in 
three books, on the diflerent people and cities 
of Greece, their manners, institutions, Acc. 
His account of the republic of Sparta was so 
highly thought of, that a law was made for its 
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winiinl recital in the hall of tlie Ephori, in left in MS. a Latin treatise ** On the Grocian 
presence of the young men of the city. An- Games/* annexed to an account of his life and 
other of his works is on the measurement of writings, published in 1739. He died in 1707. 
the mountains in Peloponnesus, of which a de- ' — BiV. Brit, Woo<Vs Athen, Oxon. vol. ii. 
Bcription of Mount Pelion remains in the j DlCTYS (Crftensis) the supposed n^e 
Geographiie Veter. Script. Gnec minores.** of a very ancient historian, who, serving under 
Vossii, HisuGrtec, Bayie, Moreri, t Idomeneus, a king of Crete, in the Trojan war, 

DICKINSON or DICKENSON (Edmund) wrote m account of it in nine books, upon 
a famous physician and chemist, was bom at which it is said that Homer founded his Iliad. 
Appleton in Berkshire, in 1624. In 1642 he < There is no account of him remaining, while 
went to Oxford, and was admitted one of the , the work at present extant under his name is 
Eton postmasters at Merton college. After . an obvious forgery. — Voss, Hist, Grtec, 
taking his degrees in Arts, he turned his atten- DIDEROT (Denis) an eminent French 

tiou to the study of physic, of which he was writer, Mras the son ofa cutler at Langres, where 
admitted bachelor and doctor in 1656. In he was bom in 1713. He was educated by 
1655 he published a work entitled ** Delphi the Jesuits, who, with their usual policy in 
Phccnicizantes, &c.*’ to prove that the Greeks respect to youth of promising talents, sought 
borrowed the story of the Pythian Apollo, and ; to engage him in their society. An uncle also, 
all that related to the oracle of Delphos, from ! who held a canonry, which he intended to be- 
the holy Scriptures. This work displays deep I stow upon him, caused him to receive the 
learning in the eastern and Greek languages, { tonsure. He shewed however so little incli- 
and has caused great disputes ; Anthony Wood | nation for the clerical profession, that his father 
and some others maintaining that Dr Dicken- placed him with an attorney ; but his attach- 
son was not the author of it, but had published, ment to literature preventing all application to 
under his own name, the work of one Henry the desk, he was finally left to follow his own 
Jacob, a prodigy of learning, but a careless inclinations, llis studies were very multi- 
man, and so absorbed in liis pursuits, that he farious, including physics, geometry, meta- 
sufiered others to reap the fruits of his labours, physics, moral philosophy, and belles lettres. 
However this may be. Dr Dickenson enjoyed The warmth of his imagination, the ready flow 
the credit of the work, and the warden and and animation of his language and conversa- 
fellows of Merton college gave him the place tion, added to a decisiveness of tone and man- 
of superior reader of Linacre’s lectures, in re- ner, which is almost national in France, soon 
ward of his great merit. In 1684 he came up i produced him supporters and patrons at Paris, 
to London to succeed Dr Willis, a physician One of his earliest productions was a transla- 
of eminence lately dead ; and was recom- tion from the English of “ Stanyan’s History 
mended by the earl of Arlington, whom he had of Greece,’* and m 1745 he obtained some 
cured of some disorder, to Charles II, by whom commendation for his ** Principles of Moral 
he was appointed one of his physicians in ordi- Philosophy.** It was however a production 
nary, and physician to the liouseliold ; which which he published the following year, under 
situations he retained dunng the remainder of the title of *‘Pens6es Philosophiques,” that 
Charles’s reign, and that of bis successor, first ensured his celebrity. This work, which 
Meeting with a French alchemist named Theo- was afterwards reprinted under the title of 
dore Mundanus, he became a convert to the **Ktrennes aux Esprits forts,” first exhibited 
doctrine of the transmutation of metals, on him as a most decided partisan of the new 
which, in 1686, he published a work, entitled philosophy, and as it was generally read, and 
*' Epistola Edmundi Dickinson, MD. and MU. even became a companion to the toilet, it did 
ad Theod. Mund. Philosophum adeptum, de much to advance the freedom of opinion, by 
Quintessentia Pliilobophorum,” &c. Soon af- which French society, especially in the capital, 
ter the abdication of James II, Dr Dickinson so rapidly became distinguished. In the same 
retired from practice, but devoted himself to year he published a Dictionnaire Universelle 
his literary and philosophical studies, the de la Medicine,** which however was little 
fruits of which appeared in a laborious work, more than a translation of James*s Medical 
entitled “ Physica Vetus et Vera, siveTracta- Dictionary, and the success of this work in- 
tus de Naturali Veritate Hexaemeri Mosaic!, dueed some of his fiieiids to recommend a 
&c. the object of which is to prove “ that | translation of the dictionary of Chambers, but 
tlie method and mode of the creation of the i he now began to feel himself equal to bolder 
universe, according to the principle's of true ! undertakings, and in conjunction with his 
philosophy, are strictly and concisely laid friend D’Alembert, laid the plan of that 
down by Moses.” It displays great read- great undertaking, the “ Dictionnaire EncyeJo- 
ing, but by no means proves the solidity of his pedique.” Diderot took as his province tlie 
judgment ; at the time too when Newton had description of arts and trades, but he also fur- 
made public his principal discoveries, and nished a number of supplemental articles in va- 
otlier illustrious philosophers v'ere making lious branches of science. It is unnecessary to 
rapid advances in knowledge, to he seeking dwell on the mixed character of a work now 
for philosophy in the senptures, and in the ex- so well known ; it is sufiii lent to observe that 
ploded theories of antiquity. Dr Dickenson is tlie share of Diderot is thought to discover 
supposed to have been the author of ** Para- much talent and information, obscured however 
bola Philosophica, &c. or a Journey to the by coo great a parade of science and difcur- 
Mount of Mercury, by PhUaretes.” He also sirencss. The first edition of thia laboticNM 
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compilation made its appearance from 1751 to 
1767, with great occasional mterru])tion ; the 
vale, owing to the scepticism of its tone, being 
sometimes suspended, and even the printers 
imprisoned. With a very inadequate recom- 
pense, Diderot superintended the undertaking 
for twenty years ; but previously, and in tlie mean 
time, published various other works in specu- | 
lative philosophy, winch created a considerable 
sensation. For one of these, “ Lettre sur les 
Aveugles, a I'usage de ceux qui voyent,” he 
W’as imprisoned six weeks in \'incennes. His 
other productions of a kindred nature are, 
** Lettre sur les Sourds et les Muets, a I'usage 
de ceux qui entendent et qui parlent ;** “ Le 
sixieme Sens ;’* ** l*ensees sur les Interpretation 
de la Nature “ Code de la Nature,” &c. 
The “ Systcme de la Nature,” attributed to 
Kobinet, is also said to have been written b^ 
Diderot, and it is jirobable that at all events 
he revised it. I'nhappily too for his re]»uta- 
tion, he also wrote “ Les Bijoux Indisciets,” a 
tale, in which the wit forms a poor atonement 
for the licentiousness. His two comedies m 
prose, I.e Fils Nature!,” 17.37, and **Lc* 
Pere de Famille,” 1768, on the contrary, are 
equally moral and interesting. He is likewase 
author of a pamphlet on Puldic Fdutation,” 
"An Eulogy on (Samuel) Kichaidsou,” and 
an Essay on the life and wntings of Seneca 
the Philosopher,” 1779, Ins last performance. 
At the close of his di( tionary he was obliged 
to sell his library, which was purchased by the 
empress of Russia for 60,000 livies, he being 
allowed the use of it during Ins life. He was 
much patronised by this sovereign, and even 
visited Russia at her invitation ; but he soon 
found that his ardent and onthusiastic manner 
v^as no retornmendatiou in a couilly circle, 
4^iWever niodihed. Diderot, in the latter part 
of life, took umbrage at some passages in the 
" Confessioiib” of llousseau, and wrote against 
the latter with more bitterness than the jiublic 
approi ed of. In fact, these two men of genius 
greatly resembled each other in the (|ueruious 
susceptibility of their temperament ; and their 
complaints of each other may produce a smile 
at the extraordinary w’ant of self-knowledge 
occasional!)/ betrayed by possessors of the 
brightest faculties. As one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the new philosophical body, be- 
sides the countenance of the empre.ss of 11 us- 
sia, he also actiuired the protection of Frederic 
of Prussia, w'ho made him a member of the 
academy of Berlin. He died suddenly on the 
31st of July, 1784-, aged seventy -one. The 
abb4 Barruel asserts that he had previously 
felt disposed to give up Ins scepticism, and 
had sent for a priest, but that the philosophers 
hurried him out of town. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, that Barruel is as poor an 
authority for facts of this nature, as the warmer 
partisans of the new philosophy often proved 
themselves in regard to points of a contrary 
description. To conclude : Diderot was a 
man of brilliant talent and ardent imagination, 
who, having taken his side, supported it as 
usuid with enthusiasts of his temperament. 
His information was certainly great, and 
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his powers of mind of a high order, but his 
happiest thoughts were often obscured by 
cloudy reasoning, and passages of lumiuous 
energy stood frequently contrasted with otiiers 
of xneta])hysical obscurity ; while in both ex- 
tremes he was offensive by a tone of arrogance 
and self-sufiiciency. llis ])iincipal works are 
collected in six volumes, 8vo. — Nouv, Diet* 
Hht, Moiithltf Review. 

DIDOT (Ambkose) an eminent Fiencli 
printer, was bom at Pans in 17 JO. He was 
tlie son of a printer and bookseller, who be- 
stowed upon him a classical education, and 
he entered into business with an extreme en- 
thusiasm for the improvement of pnntmg. He 
improved stereotype printing, perfected the 
coihstruction of mills for the manufacture of fine 
paper, and invented many of the curious ma- 
1 bines and instruments now commonly used 
111 the typographic art. 'I’he Delphin editions 
of the classics, and various other sterling woi ks, 
issued fiom the jiress of Didot, endea- 
v'oured to unite in his family every talent 
auxiliary to the art of printing, one of his sons 
becoming a celebrated type-iounder, and both 
deservedly sharing with their fathei in the re- 
putation of being the first printers of then day. 
Didot was as niiuli respected for his bene- 
volence as his t.dents. Such was lus anxiety 
for accuracy, that, at the age of seventy -three, 
he read fi\e times over each sheet of his son’s 
stereotvjie edition of Montaigne. He died at 
Pans in 1804. — Aei/r. Dirt. Jlist, 

D1D\ MI'S, a musical writer of Alexandria, 
in the reigii ot the emperor Nero, by whom 
be was much esteemed. He wrote upon gram- 
mar and medicine, as well as music ; but bis 
works are all lost, and every thing now known 
of his princijiles of harmony, is to be gathered 
from Ptolemy. As he preceded the latter, he 
was the first who intioduced the minor tone 
into the scale, and consequently the practical 
major third, which harmoniised the whole sys- 
tem, and jiointed out the road to counterpoint, 
lie seems to merit the honour which most cri- 
tics have bestow'ed on Ptolemy. According to 
Doth, he also api»ears to have a better title to 
the invention of modem haimuny, or music in 
parts, than Guido. — lhirneii\ ilist. of Miis. 

DlD6MDSof Alexandiia, an ecclesiasti- 
cal wnterof the fourth century. Although he 
lost his eyes at five years of age, he applied to 
study so vigorously that he became versed m 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, pliilosopliy, music, 
and even geometry and^ astronomy. He also 
studied the scriptures with great diligence, and 
became president or jirinciiial of the celebrated 
catechetical school of Alexandria, ranking 
among his disciples St Jerome, Rufinus, Pal- 
Jadius, and Isidore. He was the author of va- 
rious leanied works, none of which have reach- 
ed us, but a Latin version by St Jerome, of 
"A Treatise on the Holy l^j writ "Breves 
qucTdam Knarrationes in I'ipistolas canoiiicas,” 
iriseited in the fourth lolume of the Biblio- 
theca Patrum ; a fragment of "A Book 
against the Manicheans,” and " Notes and 
Observations upon the Acts of the Apostles,” 
in Cited by J. C. Wolff, in his " AnecdoU 
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GraBca,” vol. i. It is not certain when he • 
died ; but he was living in 392, at the age of 
eighty-four. — Dupin, Cat'e*s Hist, Lit, Mtrret'i, ' 
DIEMKN (Anthony Van) a governor of I 
the Dutch East- India settlements, was born' 
at Kuiien burgh, where his father was oui^o- 
master. At the beginning of the seventeenth ' 
century ho went in a subordinate military ca- , 
parity to India, where, owing to his knowledge i 
of accoinpts, he wa.s selected as a clerk by go- 
vernment, and at length rose to be accountant- 
general of India. In Ki.'Il he sailed to Hol- 
land as commander of the Indian fleet, and 
returning to India, was appointed governor- 
general by the managers of the Dutch £ast- 
India Company in 1635. In 1642 he dis- 
patched Abel '{'asman with tW’O vessels to ex- 
plore the unknown countries towards the south, 
part of which, an island, forming the southern 
extremity of New Holland, received from him I 
the name winch it still retains, of “ V^an Die- 
men’s Land.” He died on the 19th April, 
1615, after holding the supreme power in In 
dia for ujnvards of nine years. — General Hist, 
Dirt, bu Jjnisciiis, Cook's Vouo^es. 

DlEMERHROECk (Rhimnd Van) an 
eminent physician, was born at JVIontfnrt in 
Holland in i609, ami after studying at Utrecht 
and Leyden, he went to France, and took his 
degree of MD. He settled for some time at 
Nimegiien, where a jicstilence i aging m 
6, and 7, afforded him much opjiortiiniry for 
practical observation. He next removed to 
Utrei ht, where he was made jirofessorextra- 


5 uitate8 Biblicffl,” folio ; Antiquitates Novi 
estamenti, ’ folio. — Moreri, Nouv, Diet* 
Hist. 

DIETRICH (Chuistmn William Er- 
nest) an ingenious modern German artist, 
bom at Weimar in Saxony in 1712. Ilis fa- 
ther, from whom he learnt the incipient prin- 
ciples of his art, was painter to the duke of 
Weimar. He was further instructed by 'Thiele 
of Dresden, where he settled, and was patro- 
nised hy the court, wdiich sent him in 1742 
into Italy ; but his studies at Rome and Ve- 
nice do not ajipear to have had much influence 
on his style, wdiicli is purely German. He 
excelled in landscapes, in wliich he formed 
himself chiefly on Claude Lorraine, Rerghem, 

I &c. Ilis scripture subjects are chiefly in the 
style of Rembrandt, and his conversation 
pieces in that of Wattean. In all his pic- 
tures the colouring is excellent ; and he had 
I the art of giving to the whole a spiiit and an 
; effect which are peculiarly his own. In copy- 
I ing, he posse.-sed a versatility and readiness in 
I the highest degree extraordinary ; following 
I the most opposite styles with equal facility, 
! He was also vc’\ eniimmt as an engraver. — 
! Bnfatt*s Dirt, of Paint, and Dug, Hirsrhing's 
I Manuitl, 

DIEU (Lfwts a learned Duuh pro- 
tostant divine, w as bom at Flushing in I ^90, 

[ After concluding his studies, when he wms of 
; projicr age to engage in the work of the mi- 
I nistry, he w’as for tw’o years jiast.ir at Fhi'h- 
j ing. ilis eloquence was so effective, that 


ordinary of medicine in the university in 1 <>!'), 
and jnofessor in ordinary in lo.'il. He died 
in 1674. His principal work is his treatise 
“ De Peste, Tib. iv,” giving the history of 
the plague at Nimcgueu, wath ohsen’ations, 
&c. He also published “ De V’ariolis et 
JMorbillis liber sing u Ians “ Observaiiones 

et Curationes Medic.e centum;” “ Disputa- 
tiones Practic;e de inorbis (Wapitis, 'Thoracis, et 
imi \ tutrix and Aiialome corporis hu- 
maiii,” which has been several times rejuiut- 
cd and tiaiislated into French and English, 
and is a coirqilete coinf>endium of anatomy and 
physiology. — Haller's Bibl. Med. Pract. et Ana~ 
tom. Morn i. 

DIETKRIC (.loiiN rriMi \d) a learned T.u- 
theran divine, w’as hoin at ilut/bach, a tow’ii { 
of Wetteravia, in 1612. On finishing his aca- 
demical studies he travelled into Holland, I 
where he cultivated the ac cpraintance of most | 
of the Dutch litcTati, and made some stay 
at Leyden, to consult tlic libraries theie. 
After visiting Deumaik and Piu‘*sia he re- 
turned to his native eountry, and in 1639 was 
appointed professor of Greek and history, by 
George 11, landgiave of Hesse. In 16.53, 
upon the establishment of the university of 
Giessen, he discharged the duties of his pro- 
fessorships in that place, where he remained 
until his death in 1 669. He was the author 
of ” De Perigrinatione Studiorum “ Anti- 
quitates Romana; latreum Hippocrati- 
cum “ Rreviarium historicum et geographi- 
cum “ Rreviarium pontificum ** Brevia- 
rium hjtreticorum et coiiciliorum j” “Anti- 


prince Mauiki of Oiange heaiing him preaih, 

I was devious to make him court minister at 
the Hague, which situation he de- lined. In 
1619 he w'asi called to Lejden to assl^l his un- 
I cle, Colouius, in the professorship of the W al- 
I loon college, which oftiie he discharged until 
his death in 1612. His works are — “ Insto- 
na C’hnsti et S. Petri Persice consenpta 
** Aiiimadversiones in quatiior Evimgelia 
“ Giammatica itilmguis, Ilebraua, Suiaca, 
et Chaldaica “ .Apocalyp-is^'Nnaca ex Ala- 
nuscTi})to exemj)]. bi'dioih. J. Scahgen cdita,” 
4to ; “ Aniriiadversiones in Acta Apostolo- 
nim Compendium GiammaticcC Hehnii- 

* cip “ Rudimeiita iingiue IVisu.i*,” “Cii- 
tuaSacra,” folio, “Aphonsmi Theologici 
“ Rheionca Sacra:” “ Animadcersioncs in 
Episi. ad Romanos, &c. “ Aiiimadversiones 
111 omnes libros Vet. 'Tcsiamenti '* Gram- 
matica Linguarum Orirutalium,” Ac. — Moieri, 
Jiaifle. Nonv. Diet, Hist, 

1)1 EZ (.liJAN or .loiiv Maim in) a Spani^-li 
paitisan ofhcei, distinguished for liiscondiKt 
duiiiig the Freiuh invasions of his nati'c 
country. He w’as the son of a peasant, and 
born 111 the district of V alladolul in Old Cas- 
tile, in 177.5. Accustomed from his childhood 
to hard labour, lie early acquired great bodily 
strength. Having a peculiar predilection for 
a military life, he ran aw ay from liome at the 
age of sixteen, and enlisted in the army, but 
his father procured his discharge. Ou the 
proclamation of w’ar against France, after the 
Revolution, he again entered^ the array as a 
private m the dragoons of Spaiii« He served 
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till tlie restoration of peace, when he returned 
home, married, and resumed his agricultural 
employment. Patriotism and a love of euter- 
prise drew him from his peaceful labours on 
the invasion of the territory of Spain by Buona- 
parte. In 1808 he placed himself at the head 
of a party of four or five of his neighbours, 
and commenced hostilities against the enemy, 
killing their couriers, and thus obtaining a sup- 
ply of horses, arms, and ammunition. After 
the atrocities committed by the French at Ma- i 
drid on the 2d of May, a spirit of resentment 
was excited in the country, and Martin easily | 
procured associates, and openl}- prosecuted his | 
system of harassing annoyance and extermi- 
nation against the French. At this period he 
acquired the appellation of el T.mpecinado, by 
which he is best known. He is supposed to 
have been so called from the darkness of his 
complexion ; but it is rather a local distinc- I 
tion, common to all the inhabitants of his na- 
tive place, and applied to him by way of emi- 
nence. With the increase of his band, the 
Empecinado extended his operations ; and be- 
setting the roads, not only intercepted the 
couriers of the enemy, but also seized their 
convoys, and harassed their small parties, so I 
as to distress and alarm tliem exceedingly. 
With no more than twelve comrades he is re- 
ported to have destroyed above six hundred 
Frenchmen in three months. At fiist he nei- 
ther gave nor expected quarter ; but at length 
finding himself at the head of forty-eight wf 11- 
armed men, he no longer jmrsued that barba- 
rous practice. He had many opportunities, 
during his desultory operations, of signalizing 
his personal prowess. In an affair with a 
considerable party of the enemy, he singled 
out the commander as his immediate opponent. 
The Frenchman wounded the Empecinado by 
a sword- thrust through his arm into his side. 
Enraged, but not daunted by the pain, he 
dexterously avoided another blow aimed at 
him, and seizing his adversary by the neck, 
dragged him from his horse, and fell with him 
to the ground, but kept himself uppermost. 
Both were disarmed, and struggled violently ; 
at last, as the Frenchman refused to surrender, 
the Empecinado held him down with one 
hand, and snatching up a stone with the 
other, dashed out his brains. In September 
1809, Martin, who commanded 170 men, all 
mounted, ranged his troops in three divisions, 
and in compliance with the invitation of the 
junta of Guadalaxara, passed into that province 
to check the inroads of the enemy. He was 
afterwards employed under the orders of the 
commander-in-chief of the second army \ and 
the value of his services being duly appreciated, 
he was at length made a brigadier- general 
of cavaliy. When raised to this rank he still 
retained the habits of his former life ; and but 
for the importunities of hb friends, he would 
not have exchanged his peasant’s dress for a 
general’s uniform. I'he French troops sent 
against him were almost uniformly defeated ; 
but on one occasion he was overpowered, and 
only escaped falling into their hands, by leap- 
ing down a dangerous precipice He attended 
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the duke of Wellington in triumph to Madrid, 
after tiie expulsion of the French, and some 
time after received his commands to join the 
second army in the neighbourhood of Tortosa, 
at the head of 4,850 men, horse and foot. 
When peace was restored to his country, he 
still retained his anxiety for her welfare, and 
freely addressed to the ministers of govern- 
ment his advice and remonstrances. He also had 
a letter written to king Ferdinand, dated Febru- 
ary IStli, 1815, a very remarkable composi- 
tion, bearing tlie impress of strong intellectual 
power. This epistle was published m 1823, 
in a work entitled The Military Exploits of 
D. Juan Martin Diez, the Empecinado, who 
first commanded, and then organized the Sys- 
tem of Guerilla W’arfare in Spain,” from which 
the preceding details are chiefly derived. All 
the services of this brave officer, during the 
w'ar which ])receded the restoration of Ferdi- 
nand, could not suffice to atone for the crime 
of opposing tlie invasion of tlie liberties of 
Spain, since the return of that prince. The 
Empecinado had laid down his arms on the 
faith of a treaty, notwithstanding which, be 
was seized and executed at llueda, on the 
19th of August, 182i, with circumstances of 
insulting cruelly highly disgraceful to his per- 
secutors. As the originator of that system of 
desultory warfiire which contributed much to 
the expulsion of the invading army from Spain, 
Diez exhibits strong claims to notice. His 
natural talents were not assisted by cultiva- 
tion, as he could wiite no nioie than his name, 
and his manners W'ere rude, and his temper 
violent ; yet he was partial to the society of 
W'ell-informcd persons, and disposed to attend to 
their advice ; while with the greatness of mind 
which characterises conscious worth, he never 
scrupkd to acknow’ledge his humble origin, or 
the limited sphere of his information. — Ldii, 
DIGBY (sir Everakd) an English gentle- 
man, memorable for the share he had in the 
gunjxiwder plot, for which he suffered. He 
was the son of Everard Dighy, of Drystoke in 
Rutlandshire, a juotestant gentleman of parts 
and learning. His father dying when he was 
young, he was unfortunately left to the entire 
superintendence of some bigotted priests, who 
gave him the unfortunate bias which led to 
his destruction. On the accession of James 1 
he was knighted, and soon after marrying an 
heiress he was deemed a w'ealthy and prosper- 
ous gentlemen. Seduced by sir 'J'liomas 1 res- 
ham, and other catholic zealots, he became 
privy to the gunpowder plot, and offered 
1 ,500/. towards defraying the expences. On 
the detection of the conspiracy he denied bis 
guilt ; but on his tnal partly endeavoured to 
extenuate bis crime, in consequence of the 
treatment of the catholics, and a sense of duty ; 
and indeed from facts collected from some 
slips of paper, on which he wrote his senti- 
ments with lemon juice, while under confine- 
ment, in order to lie conveyed to his lady, he 
seems, like the rest of the conspirators, to have 
acted on a religious ground entirely ; and tlius 
can bigotry palter with human reason. A 
more correct sense of the nature of the crime 
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for which he euffered, aeenu to have been ex- 
pressed by him at Ids execution, wliich took 
place on the SOth January, 1606, on which 
day he was hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
the west end of St Paul’s church, London. 
This unhappy victim of blind religious zeal, 
left two sons, afterwards sir Kenelm and sir 
John Digby. — Biog, Brit, Dodd's Ch, Hist, 

DIGRY (John) earl of Bristol, was bom 
of an ancient family at Coleshill in Warwick- 
shire, in 1580, and was educated at Magda- 
len college, Oxford. On returning from his 
travels he became gentleman of the privy 
chamber to James I, who sent him ambassa- 
dor to Spain in 1611. In 1616 he was ad- 
mitted of the privy council, and in 1618 was 
advanced to the peerage by the title of baron 
Digby of Sherborne. In 1621 he was sent 
ambassador to Spain, and in 1622 again to the 
same court to negotiate a mamage between | 
Charles and the Spanisli infanta. On his re- 
turn he was accused of misconduct by Buck- 
ingham, and sent to the Tower, but was soon 
released. After the accession of Charles 1, 
the contention between him and Buckingham 
extended even to mutual accusations of high 
treason. Notwithstanding his iiidifierent treat- 
ment from both James and Charles, he espoused 
the king’s party in the subsequent struggle, 
and after losing his estate, died in exile at 
Paris in 1653. This able nobleman was the 
author of several poems and verses, and also 
translated Du Moulin’s defence of the pro- 
testant faith. — lUoir, Biit. 

DIGBY (sir Kfnelm) the eldest son of 
the unfortunate sir Everard Digby, was born 
at Gothurst in Buckinghamshire, in 1603. He 
was educated in the protestant religion, and 
entered at Gloucester hall, Oxford, wdiere he 
much distinguished himself by the acuteness of 
his mind and the extent of his acquisitions. 
On his return from his travels he was presented 
to the king, who bestowed upon him the ho- 
nour of knighthood. He at the same time 
made much noise by bringing back w^itli him a 
recipe for making a sympathetic powder for 
the cure of wounds, in which quackery it is 
possible that lie deceived himself, as he was 
much addicted to the philosophy which em- 
ployed itself in alchymy and occult qualities. 
On the accession of Charles 1, he rose into 
great favour, being created a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, a commissioner of the navy, and a 
governor of the Trinity House. He soon after 
fitted out a small squadron at his own expence, 
to cruize against the Algerines and Venetians, 
and obtained some spirited advantages over the 
shipping of both these powers. He returned 
with a great increase of reputation, and adding 
considerable address and graceful elocution, to 
a fine person and an imposing manner, very na- 
turally made a considerable figure. On a visit 
to France he was warmly assailed by the catho- 
lic ecclesiastics, who, involving him in the 
maze of controversy, finally reclaimed him to 
the religion of his ancestors ; which, consider- 
ing his predilection for mystery and subtle dis- 
putation, was by no means extraordinary. On 
the breaking out of the civil war, he was com- 
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nutted prisoner to Winchester house, where 
he amused himself by writing some very acute 
observations on the “ Religio Medici,” of sir 
Thomas Browne, and on the ninth canto of the 
Fairy Queen, in wliich Spenser has introduced 
some mysterious matter in regard to numbers. 
Being liberated, he passed into France, and 
visited Descartes, who, it is said, discovered 
him by his conversation previously to announce- 
ment. In 1646 be printed at Paris his own 
philosopliical system, in two wmrks, entitled 
“ A Ireatise on the Nature of Bodies,” and 
“ A Treatise on the Nature and Operation of 
the Soul.” Ill 1651 he also published, ** In- 
stitution um Peripateticarum, cum Appendice 
Tlieologium de Ongine Mundi.” All these 
treatises are written in the spirit of the corpus- 
cular philosophy, which they support with 
more learning and ingenuity than solidity or 
force. After the ruin of tlie royal cause he 
returned to England to compound for his estate, 
but was not allowed to remain ; yet he visited 
it agam during the protectorate, it is said, 
urith a view'^ to negociate a toleration of the ca- 
tholic religion ; a measure to which the policy 
of Cromw’ell, whose strong mind began to per- 
ceive the advantages of general toleration, was 
not averse. He resided in the south of France 
in 1656 and 1657, and produced at Mont- 
pelier, ** A Discourse on the Cure of Wounds 
by Sympathy.” Both in tlu.« and in another 
learned discourse, attributed to him, on the 
subject of alchymy, it is very difficult to be sa- 
tisfied that he did not intermix a considerable 
portion of imposture with iiis self-delusion. 
On the Restoration he returned to England, 
audmet with a polite reception at court, but 
was not again brought forward into public life. 
He how'cver became a member of the Royal 
Society, and was much visited by men of sci- 
ence. He married a lady who was highly dis- 
tinguished for beauty, and in other respects 
almost as singular as himself. Of this lady, 
usually styled the celebrated Venetia Digby, a 
great many pictures and busts are extant; 
but she died while still young. Sir Kenelm 
died in 166.5, at the age of sixty-two, leaving 
one son, who dying without issue, that branch 
of the family became extinct, — Biog, Brit, 
Penmnit's Journey from Chester to London, 
DIGBY (George lord) son of John, earl 
of Bristol, was bom during bis father’s em- 
bassy to Madrid in 1612. He distinguished 
himself much while at Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, and in the beginning of the long parlia- 
ment opposed the court, but seceded from the 
opposition, on the measures against the earl of 
Strafford. He then distinguished himself as 
warmly on the side of the king, and was made 
secretary of state in 1643. On the breaking 
out of the civil war, he ran great risks for the 
king’s service ; and after the deatli of the un- 
happy Chailes, was excepted from pardon by 
tlie parliament, and was obliged to live in 
exile until the Restoration, when he recovered 
all he had lost, and was made knight of the 
garter. He wrote a comedy called Elvira,” 
and also letters to his cousin, sir Kenelm 
Digby, against popery, altliough he ended by 
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becoming a catholic himself. ** lie was a 
singular person,” says lord Orford, ** whose 
life was all contradiction: he wrote against 
popery and embraced it ; he was a zealous 
opposer of the court and a sacrifice to it; 
he was conscientiously converted m the midst 
of the prosecution of lord Strafl^brd, and was 
most unconscientiously a persecutor of lord Cla- 
rendon. W itli great parts, lie always hurt 
himself and his friends ; with romantic bra- 
very, he was always an unsuccessful commander. 
He spoke for the test act, although a catholic, 
and addicted himself to astrology on the birth- i 
day of true philosophy.” — fiwg. Brit, Park*s 
Orfordt vol. iii. 

‘DIGGES (Leona nil) an English arithme- 
tician, was born at Earham in Kent, and edu- 
cated at University college, Oxford. He be- 
came a skilful mathematician and architect, 
and w^as also very able in the construction of 
fortifications. I hs works are — * ‘ 'lectoricum, ” 
a treatise on surveying; A Geometrical 
Practical 'J realise named raiitometria, in three 
books;” “ A Discourse Geometrical of the 
five regular and Platonic Bodies, containing 
sundry theoretical and practical Propositions 
also a treatise entitled ** Prognostication ever- 
lasting. or Pules to judge the Weather.” He 
died in l.'iZJ or 4. — FuUePi, Worthies of Kng. 
Bio^. Bnt. 

DIGGES (TiioMvs) son of the preceding, 
also an eminent mathematician, was educated 
at Oxford. When queen Elizabeth sent some 
of her forces to as^ist the Netherlands in tlirow*- 
ing off the Spanish yoke, he was appointed to 
the office of muster-master- general, in which 
situation he became skilled m military tactics. 
He died in 1695. llis works are — “ A Trea- 
tise named Stratioticos, requisite for the Per- 
fection of Soldiers,” begun by his father, but 
finished by himself ; “ Al® sive Seal® Mathe- 
matic®, containing Demonstrations for finding 
the Parallax of any Comet, or other Celestial 
Body;” Motives for Associations to main- 
tain the Religion established;” “Perfect De- 
scription of the C(‘lestial Orbs;” “England’s 
Defence,” &c. — Biog. Brit, 

DIGGES (sir Dudley) eldest son of the 
preceding, w'as bom in 1583, and was also 
educated at Oxford. After being knighted by 
.Tames I, in 1618. he was sent ambassador to 
the czar of Muscovy ; and in 1620 was joined 
in a commission to Holland for obtaining resti- 
tution of some proj)erty seized from the Eng- 
lish in the East Indies. He was a member of 
the parliament of 1621, in which he resisted 
the court measures, and in the first parliament 
of Charles in 1626, engaged with so much 
zeal in the impeachment of Vilhers duke of 
Buckingham, that in consequence of a speech 
made by him at a conference imth the house of 
lords, he was committed to the Tower. He 
was however discharged, and sat in the par- 
liament of 1628, as knight of tlie shire for 
Kent, and continued to act with the patriotic 
partv, until his influence and abilities render- 
uig It an object to bring him over, he was at 
length tempted by the ofi&ce of master of the 
rolls, which he received in 1636. He how* 
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ever enjoyed this but three years, during 
which he took no decisive part in public aN 
fairs. He died in 1639. He was the author 
of “ A Discourse concerning the Riglits and 
Privileges of the Subject “A Defence of 
Trade;” and “ Speeches in the Rushworth 
collection.” — Ills third son, Dudt.ey, was a 
zealous loyalist, ami wrote son e tracts against 
the rebellion. — Li'on^rd, the brother of sir 
Dudley, was the author of some commenda- 
tory verses on Shakspeare, and translated from 
Latin into English verse, “ Claudian’s Rape 
of Proserpine ;” and from Spanish, “ The 
History of Gerardo, the unfortunate Spaniard, 
WTitleii by Gon^alo de Lespadas.” He died in 
1635. — liiog, Bril, Ath, Ox, 

DILLON (Wentworth) earl of Roscom- 
mon, a nobleman who ranks among the British 
poets, w*asthe son of .lames Dillon, bearing the 
same title, by a sister of the celebrated earl of 
Strafford. He w’as bom in Ireland in 1633, 
and received his early education at lord Straf- 
ford’s sent in Yorkshire, whence he was re- 
moved to the protestant university of Caen in 
Normandy, w'here his studies were directed by 
the learned Bocliart. He then travelled into 
Italy, and returning to England soon after the 
Restoration, was made capt:iii) of the band of 
pensioners. He suffered fiom the contagion 
of this dissolute court, ruined his estate by 
gaming, involved liimself m quarrels, and at 
length lound it pecessary to visit Ireland to 
attend to his propeity. I’nfortunately however, 
he follow’od very nearly the same course in 
Dublin as in I^oiidon, to wOiich he quickly re- 
turned, and w’hs made master of the horse to 
the duchess of York, and married a daughter 
of the earl of Burlington. From this time he 
appears to have acted with more discretion, 
and owing to his cultivation of letters, became 
distinguished among the wits and poets of the 
day. It is mentioned to liis honour, that he 
formed the design of an academy for improving 
and fixing the English language, hut it is un- 
necessary to say that it never took effect. On 
the accession of James II, it is said, that fore- 
seeing the disturbances that w'ould ensue from 
his bigotry, he visited Italy, and took up his 
residence at Rome, where he died of the gout 
in 1684. The jiroductions by which lord Ros- 
common accpiired celebrity are few’ in numbei ; 
the principal being an ‘ ‘ Essay on translated 
Verse,” which lays down, w ith good sense and 
tolerably elegant versification, the rules which 
ought to govern poetical translations. His 
other poems are translations of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, of Virgil’s sixth Eclogue, of the 
Dies Ir®, of a scene in Pastor Fido, &c. none 
of which claim particular attention. Dr John- 
son calls him tlie most correct writer of Eng- 
lish verse before Dryden. — Biog. Brit, 

DIMSDALE (Thomas, baron) a physician 
eminent for his diffusion of the practice of 
inoculation for the small pox. He was the son 
of a surgeon and apothecary at They don Gar- 
non in Essex, where he was bom in 1712. 
After being regularly educated to the profes- 
sion of physic, he settled at Hertford ; hot in 
conseonence of the death of his wife, to divert 
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his affliction* offered his services, in the Rebel- 
lion of 1746, as a volunteer medical assistant 
to the army of the duke of Cumberland. In 
1746 he married again, and being in opulent 
circumstances, declined practice, until his fa* 
mily becoming numerous, he returned to active 
life, and took his degree as a physician in 1761. 
Having acquired great reputation for the supe- 
riority of his mode of inoculation, on which 
subject in 1766 he published a treatise, he was 
invited to Russia by the empress Catharine, to 
introduce the practice into her dominions. 
This invitation he accepted, and arriving at 
St Petcrsburgli in July 1768, he safely ino- 
culated the empress and the grand duke Paul, 
for which o))eiation he received 12,00U/. and a 
pension of 6001. per annum, with the here- 
ditary title of baron. On his return from St 
Petersburg he opened a banking-house iu 
Comhill, and m 1780, being elected represen- 
tative in parliament for Hertford, dechued fui - 
ther medical practice. He however again 
visited Russia in 1781 to inoculate the grand 
dukes Alexander and Constantine, and was once 
more munificently rewarded. He retired from 
parliament m 1790, and died m 1800, at the 
advanced age of eighty-nine. Resides the 
essay already mentioned, he published “ Tracts 
on liio( Illation,” which supply sonic curious 
particulars of Ids adventures in Russia. He 
was a member of the Ro)al Society, and of the 
Rath Agricultural Society, and much esteemed 
for his tranquil disposition and general philai - 
thropy. — Gent, Mag. Aikins Gen, liiog, 

DINA lie I IRS, an orator of Greet e, the 
son of Sostratus, and disciple of Theophrastus, 
was employed in viTiting haiaugucs when the 
city of Athens was without oiutors. Being 
accuhed of receiving bribes from the enemies 
of the republic, be took to flight, and did not 
return until fifteen years afterwards, about 
the year 340 before Christ. Three of his 
orations have descended to us ; one against 
Demosthenes, abounding in the grossest abuse. 
Dionvsius of Halicarnassus, styles him De- 
niostlieiies the Savage. — Moreru Saiii 0/to- 

7nast, 

DL\OC RATES or DINOCIIARKS, a ce- 
Icbiated Grecian architect, was a Macedo- 
nian, and lived in the 112th Olymjuad, or 
332 RC\ Wishing to be introduced to Alex- 
ander the Great, he assumed the costume 
of Hercules, with his lion’s skill and club, 
and presented liimself to the king. Alex- 
ander enquiring who he was : “1 am,” said 
he, “Dinocrates, the Macedonian architect, 
and bring to your majesty thoughts and de- 
sigiis worthy of your greatness , for 1 have 
laid out mount Athos into the foim of a man, 
in whose left hand I have designed the walls 
of a great city , and all the riveis of the mount 
to fiow into his right, and thence into the sea.” 
Alexander was amused wdih his jiroject, but 
declined putting it in execution ; he however 
took the artist with him to Egypt, and employ- 
ed him m planning Alexaiidiia. He is also 
said to have finished the rebuilding of the 
famous temple of lOphesus. Pliny relates, in 
ids Natural History, that being employed by 
Bioo. Du'T. — N o. Xl.I. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus to build a temple to tli6 
memory of his wife, Arsinoe, Dinocrates in- 
tended to construct the dome of magnet, in 
order to suspend an iron statue of the queen, 
in the air , an idle talc, largely partaking of 
the foolish credulity of the times in which 
Pliny wrote. — Vitruvius, rUn. lib. xxxiv. 
Moreri, 

DINOSTRATUS, an ancient mathemati- 
cian, who, according to Proclus, lived m the 
time of Plato, of whom he was a disciple, 
about 360 years RC. He was hovi ever more 
addicted to mathematical than to jihilosophi- 
cal pursuits, and was the inventor of the qua- 
dratrix or curve called by Ins name, by which 
the quadrature of the circle is effected, though 
not gcometncally, but only mechamcally. — 
Morel i. f]uiton*s Mathemat. Diet, 

DIO CHRYSOS rOM, an orator and so- 
phist, the son of Pasicrates, was born at Pru- 
ba in Bithynia, and lived at Rome under 
Nero, Vcb])asian, and Domitian, which last 
emperor would have put him to death for 
the freedom of his speech, bad he not letired 
into Thrace. After the decease of Domitian 
he returned to Rome, and acquired the patro- 
nage of Nero and 'J’rajan, and died at a veiy 
advanced age. His orations were published 
first at Milan, in Greek, in 1476, 4to ; a pait 
of them was translated and published by 
late rev. Gilbert Wakefield in 1800, with notes 
critical and illustrative. This writer is some- 
times confounded with the father, John Chry- 
sostom. — Pafn ic. Bibl, Gru’c, Wakejield* s 

Prejace. 

DIOCLKS, an ancient mathematician, of 
whom it is only known tliat he flourished 
before the commencement of the fifth century, 
and w'as the inventor of the cissoid, a curve 
line of the second older, usually called the 
cissoid of Diodes. Jt is reckoned by Newton 
among the defective hyperbolas, and is used 
for finding two continued mean proportionals, 
between two other given hues. — Moreri, Hut- 
ton*s Math, Diet. 

DIOCLETIAN (Caius Valkhius Acke- 
Lius Dioci.E’iianus) emjieror of Rome, was 
a native of tJie town of Doclea in lllyiia, 
whence he was named Dodes and Diodes, 
afterwards changed to the more sonorous ap- 
pelldtion by which he is known in history. Ho 
was the son of a slave, but having obtained 
admission into the Roman army, lie gradually 
rose to the command of the imperial guards, 
Numeriau, one oi the sons and successors of 
the emperor Cams, having been assassinated 
by Aper, the praetorian prefect, Diocletian 
was chosen emperor by the soldieis iu 284, 
He avenged the death of Numerian, and 
marched against Caniius, another of the sons 
of Carus, who was killed by one of his own 
oflicers, and Diocletian thus became sole em- 
peror in the year 286. 'I'he exigencies of 
state however induced him almost immedi- 
ately to take IMaximiar as the partner of his 
imperial power ; and Constantius Chlorus, 
mid Galerius were at the same time cieatedl 
Caesars, and invested with an inferior degree 
of authority, 'i’he talents and activity qf 
* T 
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eiiaWed wiiU Uu* help i)f his 
associates, to repel the incursions of the bar- 
bariurs, punish those who rebelled against his 
govenm;ent, und rouintam, witli a degree of 
dignity, the imperial sway o\er the Roman 
woild. After nugning eighteen years, he re- 
signed the empire to the Ciesars ; and wdth 
his colleague, ]\la\imian, retired to a private 
life, at Sulona in Dalmatia, where he erected 
for liiinself a suj)erh palace, the ruins of wdiich 
still remain. Ilis retiiemenl however v'as 
disturbed by the quan-els of his successois, 
and the inisiortuTies of Ins family , and he is 
said to Ijave eiuh'd Ins lite by taking jmison. 
]hs death lia])pc*iie<l in at the age of six- 
ty-eiglit. 'i'lie leign of this jirince is remaika- 
})le lor the general and severe peisecution of 
the rising sect of the (’hnslians. As in many 
similar cases, this seventy was the m®ans of 
augmenting their xeal and multijdving their 
numbers , and after being renewed under 
tlie succeeding emjieiors, terminated in the 
triumph ol tlieir faith when (’onstantine 
asrcmled tlie throne. — ('ivw /cr. (lihho)!, 
iRODA'I’I (John) an eminent dniue, was 
horn at Lufca, Jihrmt tlie year 1.>8P, of a noble 
calliolic family, Imt embracing the protestant 
faith rally in life, lie lemoxed to (hneva, 
where lie made siub progress in Ids studies, 
that at the age of iiiiietecu he was ajipoiritcd 
professoi of Hebrew in that university. Some 
rime Jift<’rwards lie was made jirofesw of theo- 
logy, ami in 1(;1P nas d<‘pnt('<l, vMth his (ol- 
league, 'J’lu’odoie Tioiit Ijin, to lepre.scnt the 
Genevan cleig\ at the s\nml of Doit, and Ins 
abilities weie so niu< li resjiected by fliat s\iiod, 
that he nas one of tlie siv ininisteis appointed 
to draw np the Ih'jgic confession ol faith, 
W'luch was intendeil to seciire the professors 
of the reformed r( ligion in Holland within the 
jiale of pure and nnadulteiat<'d Calvinism. 
D'.odati is iiu/'-t c(‘h;ljiat<'(l foi a tianslation of 
the iiihle into Italian, f.dtliful and elegant, hut 
too jianjihrastK al ; and father Simon main- 
tains that Jus notes aic rdthei the serious me- 
ditations of a diMiie, tlian the judicious re- 
flevions of a cijtic. He also tianslaled tlie 
JSihle into Ireiidi, Imt i*- not thouglit to have 
succeeded so w'elJ in tins as in the Italian, 
lie was the first tian«;lator into Fiench of 
Father Haul's Histoiv of the (hmncil of 
Trent,” which is faitlilul, hut not very ele- 
gant. Accoidm*; to Sjianhcim and Giotius, 
Diodaii w.m the author of tw'o translations from 
tlie Knghsli, one into fieiicli, the other into 
Italian, of Sii I',dwiii Sandvs's “ Fairopa* 
Speculum,” or a Survey of the State of Re- 
ligion in the \\ estern Parts of the \Vorld,” 
itiaO, witli additions to tlie first ten chapters, 
w’ritten hy father Paul. Diodati died in 1()49, 
at GeiifW’a, — Landi, Hi\t. de la Lil. d'liahe, 
Nouv, Did. Ihhl. Murrru 

DiODOIUJS SICL LUS, an ancient his- 
torian, w^as a native of Agyiiuin m Sicily, 
and flourished in tlie times ot .Julius and 7 \u- 
gnstus C.esar. J)e\otin'.; himself to the* study 
of history, lie dedicated thnty %ears to hm stu- 
dies and encjuiiies, taking up his stated resi- 
dence at Rome j hut as In* himself informs us. 
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visiting most of the jirovincea of Karope and 
Asia, as also Egypt, to increase and correct his 
information. I'he result of this apjilication 
was a work whitli he entitled 'I’he Historic 
Library, a Universal History, in forty books,” 
It is divided into three periods ; — before the 
'J’rojan w’ar ; from that event to the death ol 
Alexander ; and thence to the conclusion of 
CiesaPswars in Gaul. Of the mciits of this 
w'ork, of which only fifteen books, and a few 
fragments remain, very diflerent opinions have 
been formed. In point of fact, it is admitted 
that he is often ( hronologically erroneous, and 
mueli given to fable and tnlling narrdtion ; 
but It cannot he doubted that the latter jioi- 
tion of his w Ol k, which is lost, contained much 
valuable information, and that the ])art which 
reni.iins w'lll always he prized by tlie student 
of history, 'J’lie best editions of Diodoinsaie 
ihovo ot lleury Ste]»hcns, Pans, ; of 

Wesselin, Gr. and I/at. Amstei dam, ii vols, 
folio, 174.> ; and of Ileyne, iO tols. 8vo, 
17P‘i. — Fc/hr/r. Fass/iis 1f}^^t.(lrli'c. 

DIOGl'AKS, a celebrated (yyiiic ])liiloso- 
plier, w’as honi at Siiiope, acit) of Jhmtus, m 
the Tiineiy-fiisl (tlympi.id, or uliont 414 RC. 
His father he ing ol)liMi*d to (put In', country 
for coining false monies, his son accompanied 
him to Alliens, and became ]nipil to Antis- 
tlienes, the toiinder of the c yiiic s(*ct. From 
the moment of Ins initiation he entered tlio- 
Toughiv into the view’s of his master, and irni- 
taied his manne rs w’ltli still greater rigour and 
au^tenry. He evinced contonijit not only for 
the luxuries, hut for the absolute conveniences 
of lifc^ which enthusiasm subjected him to 
much mented ridicule. lie w'ore a coarse 
cloak, can led a W'allet and staff, and, accord- 
ing to some of his hiographc*rs, took up his 
abode in a tub. Other singuJai acts, amount- 
ing to positive indercmcies, are also asserted 
of him, winch not being recorded hy many 
resjiectable authorities, may ex« ite a doui>t 
whether some exaggeiation has not been em- 
ployed by the ojipoiieiits of the cynical sect. 
Certain it is that he W’as miic li rc‘s]»ected both 
hefoie andaftei his »lc*ath, W'huh could scarcely 
have been the case had the stories in cjnestion 
been Iiter.illy true. I’he great olijecL of Dio- 
gemes seems to have been to ex'jiose the ])reva- 
ieiit follies and vices of liis time, and to incul- 
cate a manly indcpendcuice helore all things. 
His mode of enforcing his doctiiiies w’as, how- 
ever, loo hitteily satiucal, and even sometimes 
too scurrilous to make many converts, while his 
avowc'd contempt for other philosophers, and 
neglect of all civility and decorum, laici him 
justly oj)c*n to the charge of filiilosopliical 
jiride, and greatly detract from the good 
sense and merit of his character. In his old 
age he is said to have been taken liy piiates 
on a vovage to /F’gina, and sold as a slave to a 
rich (’orinthiau named Xeiiiadc's, who disco- 
vered his value*, and einploied him in the edii- 
c*ation of his sons. At Coiinth he used to ha- 
rangue in the Cianeinii ; and it is assertc'd that 
he was visited hy Alexander, who on approa^rh- 
ing him, said • “lam Alc*\aiider the Circ‘at»' 
to whicli he coolly rejilied ; “ and I am iRo* 
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||pnc8 the Cynic.*’ The inonaith then em|uucil 
if he could render him any service ; “ Yes/’ 
he replied, “ by not staiidmg between me and 
the sun.’* Alexander, according to the nar- 
rative, felt the greatness of wanting nothing, 
to be next to that of possessing all things ; 
and exclaimed : “ Were 1 not Alexander, 1 
would be Diogenes.” Vanous other stories 
are related of Diogenes, which arc exceedingly 
to be doubted ; and among the rest Bruckcr 
has entirely disproved the talc of his amour 
with the celebrated courtezan l^ais. Various 
accounts are given of tlie time and manner of 
las death ; but the most piobahle one is, that 
he died at Coiinth of mere deiay, in the nine- 
tieth year of Ins age, lljsfneiids contended 
for the honour of beaiing the expem es of his 
funeral ; but the magistrates of Athens settled 
the dispute by Inirying him at the jmbhc ox- 
pence. A column of Parian marble, termi- 
nated by the figure of a dog, w as laised over 
his tomb, and Ins dist-iples erected many bia/en 
statues to his memory. Diogenes, who was 
called by Plato the “ mad S{;t rates,” left no 
system behind him, being inoie aitentne to 
piactical, than to tlieoietical wi.sdoin. J)iem- 
ing jiiiiity of mind as well as vstiength of body 
acipiiraliie by exeuise and Ihibit, he dediued 
virtue fioin discipline, and reg^nded a < on- 
quest OMT passions ami desiies as the end 
of i»hilosophy. A great number of happy le- 
toits, and poignant apojithegms are atiubuted 
to Diogenes, wliidi aie too wdl known to 
need insoition hcie. — Lacrt, JlnicLv}. 

Sa2u On\>)u, 

DlOCil.XI.S (AMoxruOthe auUior of a 
Gieek Pomamo, entitled A Naiiative of 
the iiuredililc 'I lungs at Thule.” This jn'o- 
duction IS no lonuer extant , but fioiii tin* m - 
count given of it by Pliotius, in las PiUio- 
theca, it appears to have been a tale of ma- 
gical vvoiulers, and to have served us tlie modi l 
wheiue Achilles T'atius, and sueceeihni; lo- 
nianlic fabulists, doiived the materials of iIku 
more elaborate compositions, — Dunlvp's 
of I'n'twii. 

DIOGKNES LAT'.R'I'l rS, so called fioni 
his biith-place Laerta or l.aeites, m (hlicia, 
an ancient (heek autlior, who vviote ten hooks 
of “ The Lives of the Philosophers,” still ex- 
tant. The time of his cvisleme is unnertam ; 
but from passages in his woik&itis thought 
tliat he lived about tlie teiimnatioii of the se- 
cond cciitury^. Some writers have been dis- 
posed to deem him a Chustiau,but Ins immo- 
derate praise of l’.[)icurus remiers that ojuiiiou 
extiemely imjirobable. Ills biography, which 
is sanl to have been addressed to a lenmle, is 
valuable as a repository of materials for the 
history of philosopliy , but is, in other re.specls, 
in the oinnion of Druckcr, a very weak and de- 
fective performance. He composed a book of 
epigiams, to which he often icfers, but uo- 
tliiiig is known of his personal history. 
Among the best editions of Ins Lives, are 
those of Meibomius, Amst. 1602, 2 vols. 4to j 
and of Longolius, Cone, 17 JO, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Briir/cf 1 ’a //iaL Vluloi>, 

DION, a SyracuBian statesman, of an illus- 
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trioiis family, who w’as in his youth a disciple 
of the philosopher I’lato, when at the court of 
Dionysius the elder. He married the daughter 
of that prince, by whom he w'as employed ou 
important embassies, lie also retained some 
influence over public affairs after the accession 
of the younger Dionysius , hut that Ijrant be- 
coming jealous of Dion, banished him from 
Sicily, on W'hich he went to Greece, and was 
honourably received at Atliens, Laceda'mon, 
and elsew’here. Dionysius having confiscateil 
his estates, and persecuted Ins family duiing 
his evile, he collected a small body of forces, 
w iili which he returned to Sicily, detlironed 
Dionysius, and restored libeity to the jieople 
of Syracuse. At length he became the victim 
of a lonspiuicy fonned against him by Calip- 
]>iis, an Athenian, whom he had treated with 
friendship and hospitality’, and by whose per- 
fidy Dion was iiiiiidered about J >4 PC. in the 
fifty-filth year of Ins age. — l^hitarch. 

DION (. ASSILS, also named Cocceius, or 
Cocceianus, an ani lent historian, was born at 
Nicaa, a city of ihthynia, of wliith his father 
was jm'fcit on the ai cession of Adrian. He 
Ininself enjoyed the senaloiial lank under 
(bminodus, and finally anived at the consul- 
.ite, as it is supposed, under Severus. He 
was cntrnsieJ wiih the government of several 
jiijv lines, aud in 22P became a second time 
consul, in coujunc tion wiiti Alexander Sev. tus. 
Tlie rigojouH di‘-(ij>hiie w’hich he enforced 
among tlie Painionirin legions, having leiulcred 
him unjiopulai v\itli the soldiery of Kom^, the 
roi adviRi il him to letiie for the lemaindcr 
of hit, (oiisulsliip into (\imjiania, which ad- 
vue be took , and aftevwaids letunnng his 
native countiy ]tas^>ed many years in tliecom- 
po^'itiou of a billot y, in the Greek language, 
of the petiod from the origin of the Roman. 
slaT'^ to lus own times. It is divided into 
('igl)t\ books or decades, of wdiich nearly tbirty- 
foui aie lo^Jt ; d.e iievt twenty- four are per- 
fe(t, but of the leindtunig twenty, the ejiiiome 
of them made by Xiplnlinus, is alone pre- 
scived. Although all that is lost of tins histo- 
iian IS to he regretted, the paiL which con- 
tains the lusloiy of the last forty years is to be 
the most lamented. The hooks which exist, 
begin with the expedition of Luculius against 
Mithridates, and end with the death of the 
emperor Claudius. Promoted and favoured 
l>y despotic princes, Dion is very favourable to 
Ca'sar and Ids party, and grossly depreciates 
Cicero, Brutus, Seneca, and others of a free 
and patriotic spirit. He however writes in a 
free and easy style, and is not destitute of ju- 
dicious reflectioub. TTie best editions of Diou 
Cassius are those of Lcunclavius, Ilanov. 1.592, 
and of Rcimarua, Hamburg, ITjO, 2 vols. 
folio. Besides bis history, Suidas ascribes to 
Dion “ TTie Life of Anianus “ The Ac- 
tions of Trajan,” and certain “ Jtmeiaiies,”— 
Fabric. Bihl, Gutca. 

DIONIS (VhYhn') f. French surgeon of 
eminence in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. He w’aa surgeon m ordinwy to 
Maria Theresa of Austiia, queen of i 1 *^ 1106 , 
and otliers of the i oval family j and wftS 
2 T 2 
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appointed by Louis XIV anatomical and surr- 
eal demonstrator at the Jardiu du lloi, at Paris. 
He died in 1718. His professional works 
were formerly held in much estimation ; and 
his ** Anatoinie de I’Hommc suivant la Circu- 
lation du Sang,” 1090, 8vo, was translated 
into several languages, including the Tartarian, 
into which a version was made by father Pa- 
rennin, a Jesuit, for the use of tlie emi>eror of 
China. — Moien, Biog, Univ* 

DIONYSIUS the elder, tyrant, or king of 
Syracuse, in Sicily. He was born in a private 
station, and by the union of dujilicity, courage, i 
and address, he raised himself to sovereign 
power on the ruins of his country’s freedom. | 
He supported himself in the authority he had | 
acquired against foreign invaders and domestic | 
enemies, by the exercise of those talents to 
which he owed his exaltation, and died after a 
reign of thirty- seven years, BC. 366, in the 
sixty- third year of his life. His suspicious 
jealousy rendered him miserable, in spite of the 
success of hiS schemes. His most favoured 
friends and nearest relations were the objects 
of his distrust and apprehension, and he never 
visited even his wives without jneviously search- 
ing their apartments, lest weapons for his de- 
struction should be concealed in them, 'riie 
bed-chamber in which he slejit was secured 
against access from without, by a deep trench 
and a drawbridge. His strong perception of 
tlie perils by W'hich the sovereign state was 
surrounded, is illustrated by the picturesque 
story of the feast of Damocles, one of his 
courtiers. This man liaving, w’lth abject flat- 
tery, expatiated on the supreme happiness of 
kingly power, Dionysius promised that he 
should enjoy it for one day. At the destined 
time Damocles was placed at a festive board, 
spread with every thing which could delight 
the eye or gratify the taste. He thought him- 
self supremely blest, till casting a look to- 
wards the ceiling, he beheld a pointed sword, 
suspended by a single hair, just over his head. 
The adventures of Damon and Pythias, w’hose 
friendship has been the theme of a modern 
tragedy, as w’ell as of many earlier compo- 
sitions, proves that Dionysius was not deficient 
in generosity of disposition. He had also a 
taste for literature, and aspired to the cliarac- 
ter of a poet. A disapiiointment in a contest 
for the prize of poetical excellence at the 
Olympic games, proved a very serious mortifi- 
cation to him ; and the flalteiing reception of 
a tragedy of his composition by the Athenians, 
is reported to have elated him so much, that 
he celebrated his success by a solemn sacri- 
fice and a public entertainment, at which he 
drank so intemperaiely as to bring on a fatal 
disease. — Dionvsius the Younger, son and 
successor of the above, w'hom he peaceably 
succeeded. lie honourably entertained Plato, 
and regained the sovereiguty of Syracuse after 
the death of Dion ; (See Dion ,) but was a 
second time expelled by Timolecn. He sub- 
sequently lived at Corinth in a private condi- 
tion, anu is said by some authors to have open- 
ed a school for his support. Being asked what 
he had gained by the wisdom of Plato, he 
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replied — ** The ability to bear his diango of 
fortune.” The time of his death is unknown. 
— Plutarch. Valerius Maximus. 

DIONYSIUS of Halicarnassus, historian 
and critic, was a native of Halicarnassus 
m Caria. He came to Home in the reign of 
Augustus, BC. 30, and passed twenty- two 
years in that capital. He employed himself in 
learning the Latin language, and studying the 
Roman historians, from w'hose woiks he com- 
piled his “ Roman Antiquities,” in twenty 
books, of which eleven only remain. ’J'hese 
include the period to the abolition of the mili- 
tary tribuneship, AC. 312. llis style is fiat 
and languid, like that of a compiler; but as 
the originals are lost w’heiice he drew his ma- 
terials, his w'ork isregaided as a valuable per- 
formance, being more accurate in chronology 
than Livy, and in many respects more judi- 
cious and exact in his narrative. Dionysius 
was also a waiter on rhetorical and critical 
subjects, several of his w'orks on which are 
still extant. His most admired piece in this 
way is “ De Structura Orationis,” the best 
edition of which is that of I'pton, London, 
1702. The esteem he was held in at Rome, 
is jiroved by the fact, that it was at the re- 
quest of Pompey tliat he wrote his “ Com- 
}>arison of Ancient Historians.” The best edi- 
tions of all the works of Dionysius are those 
of Hudson Gr. Lat. Oxford, 1704, 2 vols. fo- 
lio ; and of Rciske, Gr. Lat. Leip. 1774, 6 
vols. 8vo. — Fahiic. Bibl. Grac. Dibdin*s 
tioti of Harwood's Clashes. Suxii. Onom. 

DK)X VSIUS, named PLRiiorrrs, an an- 
cient gcogiapher, was a native of Alexandria, 
a City of Susiaiia near the l^ersian Gulf. Vos- 
siufl believes linn to have been the jw^rson de- 
scribed by Pliny, as sent into the east by Au- 
gustus to collect information previously to the 
journey thither of Caius Ciesar; but Scahger 
and Salmasius refer him to the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius or of Severus. His w'ork, still ex- 
tant, is entitled Penegescs, or a Descrip- 
tion of the Woild,” in Greek verse. It is 
chiefly valued as a relic of antiquity ; and va- 
rious editions of it have been published, the 
best of winch are those of 11. Stephen, 4io, 
1577 ; of Faber, 1676-1705 ; and of Wells, 
Dxon. 1704-1710. — IW/ws Hist, and Poet, 
Grac. Harwood's Classics. 

DIONYSIUS the Areopagite, so called 
from his being a member of the court of Areo- 
pagus at Athens. As w'c learn from Acts xvii, 
34, he was converted to Christianity by the 
preaching of St Paul. According to tradition, 
and the testimony of some eaily Christian wri- 
ters, he was the first bishop of Athens ; and 
the same authorities add, that he suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of Domitian. During the 
night of learning a great number of writings 
were circulated under his name, which were 
collected together and printed at Cologne in 
1536, and subsequently at Antwerp in 1634, 
and at Pans in 1646, 2 vols. folio. '1 hey have 
now for a long time been deemed spuriooa, 
although the learned differ in respect to riio 
times and authors of the fabrication. 
most probable reasoning however fixes them 
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thf Jatter end of the fifth century.— 5uida«. 
Cahe*$ hist. Lit, Lardner*s Cred. part ii. 

DIONYSIUS, called Exiguus, or the Lit- 
tle, on account of the smallness of his stature, 
was a Scythian monk of the sixth century, 
who became an abbot at Rome. Cassiodorus, 
who was his intimate friend, speaks highly of 
his learning and character. At the request of 
Stejdien, bishop of Salona?, he drew up a body 
of canons, entitled “ Collectio sive Codex 
Canonum Ecclesiasticorum, &c.’* translated 
from the Greek, containing the first fifty apos- 
tolical canons, as they are called, with those of 
the councils of Nice, Constantinople, (31idlte- 
don, Sardis, and including one hundred and 
thirty-eiglit canons of certain African councils. 
He afterwards drew up a collection of the 
decretals, and both are to be found in the 
Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Veteris, of Justell. 
To this Dionysius some writers ascribe the 
mode of computing the time of Easter, attri- 
buted to Victorinus, and of dating from the 
birth of Christ. — Caves Hist. Lit. Jluiions 
Math. Diet. 

DIONYSIUS, a Greek poet and musician, 
was the author of the words and music of three 
hymns addressed to Calliope, Apollo, and Ne- 
mesis. They were published by A’lncent Ga- 
lilei, at Florence in and ag<an by Dr 

Fell, at Oxford in 1672, from a nidimscnjit 
found in the papers of archbishop I’sher. ft 
appears by the notes, that the music Oi these 
hymns was in the J^ydian mode and diatonic 
genus. Galilei asserts that he had them from 
a Florentine gentleman, who copied tlieni from 
an ancient Greek IVJS. in the library of cardi- 
nal St Angelo at Rome, which JMS. aL>o con- 
tained the treatises of music by Aiistides, 
Quintiliaiius, and Biyenmus, since published 
by Mciboniius and Dr Wallis. The Florentine 
and Oxford editions of these hymns exactly 
agree ; and they have since also been printed 
in the fifth volume of the French ** IVlemoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions.” — Burney's 
Hist, of Mus. 

DIOPUANTUS, a celebrated Greek ma- 
thematician, and author of the oldest treatise 
on algebra which is now extant ; on which 
account he has been deemed the inventor of 
the science. The time of his existence is much 
disputed ; some authors placing him before 
the Christian era ; others in the reigns of Nero, 
and the Antonines ; and Saxius, so low down as 
the fourth century, llis reputation was so 
high among the ancients, that they ranked 
him with Pythagoras and Euclid ; and it ap- 
pears tliat he attained to the advanced age of 
eighty- four. He wrote thirteen books of anth- 
metic or algebra, of which no more than six, 
and a part of a seventh, have been published ; 
in the first instance, in a Latin version only, 
at Basle, by Xy lander in 1575. The same 
books were afterwards published, botli in 
Greek and Latin, at Pans in 1621, by Bachet, 
an erudite Frenchman, who enriched them 
with very learned commentaries. In 1670 
a third edition of them was also published 
at Toulouse, with the notes of M. de FermaU 
— Huttons Math. Dirt. 
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DIOSCORIDES (Pedacius) an eminent 
medical and botanical wnter of antiquity* He 
was a native of Anaxarba in Cilicia ; and he 
is supposed to have lived in the reign of Nero, 
though others place him as late as the time of 
Adrian. He wrote, in Greek, a work on the 
Materia Medica, which for several ages w’as 
copied and appealed to by the professors of 
the healing art. Six or seven hundred plants 
aie mentioned by Dioscorides, and some of his 
prescriptions have descended to modem times. 
"J’he best edition of his entire w’orks is that of 
Saracenus, Lyons, 1598, folio. — Aikins G, 

BtOtr. 

IIIOTI SAT. VI, an Italian architect, who, 
in 1152, began the erection of the baptistery 
of Ibsa, which he finished in eight jears. 
This structure is a rotunda of niaible, sur- 
mounted by an elegant cujiola. In the ceiitie 
stands i.n octagonal basin, to which there is 
an ascent by three steps. Around it are four 
handsomely decorated fountains. Some aic bi- 
tectural dilettante consider the bd}ilistery now 
standing, as tlie wmrk of a period subsecjueiit 
to the twelfth centuiy. — Nour. Did. Hut. 

DIPPKL (Jons Conrad) a German pbv- 
sician, cliemisi, and mystic, wJio styles himsGt 
in his writings, Clirntiuuns Democnius. Hu 
was born m lo72, at I'lankenstein, iiea Daim- 
stadt, and after h.iving studied diwiinv at 
Giessen, he gave plivsico-ihiromantic lecuus 
at Strasburgh. Me ♦hen returned to Ins own 
country, and published a work, entitli*(l ‘ Gr- 
th idoxia Orthodoxoriim,” and another, called 

Pdpismiis vajmlans Protestanluiin,” ibiisiug 
the Protestants. Jn 1698 he began to stuit_ 
medicine, and devoted miuh of his time to 
alchyniy. Gt-ing to Berlin, he pretended that 
he could discover the philosopher’s stone, 
w'hich w’as the cause of his being imprisoued 
in 1707. On being liberated, he went to 
Frankfort, and afterwards to Amstenldin, where 
he practised as a physician, and still pursued 
his chemical or alchemical researches, lii 
1711 he took the degree of MD. at Leyden ; 
but having given oflence by his improper con- 
versation, and by publislniig a book, entitled 
** Alea Belli Musselnianiiici,” N.c. he was 
forced to fice to Altona. He left tliat place 
for Hamburgh, and w’as there arrested and de- 
livered to the Danish authorities. Being tried 
and convicted, his wTitmgs W’en burnt by the 
public executioner, and he w’as sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment. lie remained in 
durance seven years, wdien he w as set free, 
at the request of the queen of Denmark, m 
1726. The next year he went to Sw^eden to 
attend the king, who wras ill ; but the clergy 
obliged him to leave that kingdom, and lie 
returned to Germany. In J7;kl, in conse- 
quence of a report of Ids death being circu- 
lated, he publislied a sort of advertisement 
announcing that lie would not die till 1808* 
The event however sjiccdily falsified the pre- 
diction, for lie was found dead in his bed, at 
the castle of Witgensrein, April 24j;h, 1754* 
A collection of all the w’orks of D:ppel waa 
published in vols. 4fo, in 1747. As a 
mist he distinguished himself by the discovery 
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of PriiSidan blue, auil of a £uid still termed 
•‘IMppel’s Animiil Oil/’ — Aiktu*& G. Biog, 
DISNEY (.loiiv) a learned divine and ma- 
gistrate, was boiri in 167? at Lincoln. Ife 
received instrui non at the grainniar-scliool 
in that city, and liiushed las education at a 
private acaileniy, among the protestaiit dissen- 
ters, to whiih body las father belonged. Joe- 
ing designed foi (he law, he was entered at 
the Middle l emjile ; but possessing an easy for- 
tune, he did not follow it as a profession, al- 
though It eiiahled liiiu to become a very able 
and ellcctivu magistrate. At the age of forty- 
two he formed the design of becoming a nu- 
nister of the church of J'jiglaud, and his de- 
sign being warmly apjilauded by Dr Wake, 
arch)>isl)op of Canterbury, be was ordained 
in 1719, and in the same j ear presented to 
the vicarage of Cioft, and rectory of Kiikb\, 
both in Lintohibhiie. Jn he was insti- 
tuted to the vicaiago of St Maiy at Notting- 
ham, where he lemained luiiil liis deatli in 
1729-30. lie is the aiitlioi of “ Ihiinitia* 
Sacra;, or the lleflexions of a devout Soli- 
tude “ Flora,” jiri tixed to :t tianslation ot 
Rapin’s poem on (Jaidens, “ J^ssays 

upon the Lcecniion of iJie Laws against Jinmo- 
rality and J’i(daneness “Jieinaiks upon a 
Sermon jircacbed b> Dr Sadieveicll “ I'he 
Genealogv ol the House of Jhunsvvitk. “ A 
V'ievv of the aucunt Laws against innmnahty 
and Profanenc’ss Sermons on paiticular Oc- 
casions.” — /hog. But. 

DISNEY (^Joiin) a descendant of the sub- 
ject of the jnvceiUng uitRle, was liorn at laii- 
coln in 1740, and linislied Ins education at 
Peterliousc, Cambiulge, wlieii he ]>r(j< ceded to 
liis degree of 191). J le became t baplaiii to Dr 
Law, bishop of Cai lisle, and vicar of Swinderly 
in his native countv , w hit h piei<'rment he icsign- 
ed in 1-7 (j 3, in imitation of his fiiend. Air 
Lindsey, iii consecjuence of having imbiiK*d 
the doctrines of L lutarianism. He w'as hist 
the assistant, and afterwards the .successor of 
Mr Lindsey, at the thajiel in Lssex-.stieet. 
Mr Michael Dodson left him half his foituiif, 
and Mr BrancLHolhs his sole executoi, m ])ure 
esteem for Ins chaiacter, being no v\ny i elated 
to them. Dr Disney juiblished meuioirs of 
both his beiiefactois, but particulai ly of Mr 
Hollis, in a very splendid manner, iii 2 vols. j 
4to. He w’as also author of several jiriiiled 
tracts and sermons, and of biogiaphical sketches 
of bishop Law, Dr Sykes, Di .lor tin, and otlier 
divines. Dr Disney died in Ihlti. — Annual 
Biog. 

DITHMAR (Justus CiinisToviiEn) a Ger- 
man civilian and antivjuary, wdio w^as a native 
of Rottenburg in Hesse, and studied at the 
universities of Marpurg and Leyden, He 
afterwards travelled in Germany and Holland, 
as tutor to the son of the president Van ; 
Dant kclmann ; and at length settled at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, w'here he became professor i 
of history, and obtained other appointments. ! 
He died in 1737, aged sixty-six. Dithmar 
was the author of many learned works, among 
which are — ** Gregorii VII. Pontifici Vita;” 
“ Delineatio Ilistoria; Brandenburgensia 
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" C. Corn. Taciti Germania, cum perpetuo 
ct pragmatico Commentario “ An Intro- 
duction to Political Economy, with a Catalogue 
of the best Books on the Subject.” J his is 
said to have been the eailiest w'ork of tne kind, 
and it passed through many editions. — Alorcri. 
Chanfptr, 

Dli’HMAR or DIETIUIMAR, bishop of 
Morshurg, in the eleventh centuiy, a German 
historian. lie was the son of Sigefrid, count 
of Saxony, 'and having eiubiaced the monastic 
profession, he became piior of a monastery, 
and in 10 IB was raised to the <‘jnscopal rank, 
by the emjuTor Henry II. He wTote a Chro- 
nicle, in seven books, comprising the reigns of 
the German emperors, Heiiiy I, Otho J, TJ, 
I IJ, and Henry 1 1. 'J’liis woik, which is com- 
posed 111 Latin, has been published by (Jode- 
Iroi, I^ehnil/, and other editois.. Ditliraai 
ched in 102H. — '^loren. 

Diri'F.KS ((\viii. von) a German musi- 
(ian and composer of gieat eimneme, horn in 
1730. In 1770 his merits and talents induced 
the enij)eror to ennoble him by the title of ba- 
ron Diitersdoit, and to nominate him to the 
rangersliip of certain foiests ; shortly aftei 
which, the bishop of Bieslau ajipoiiited bnii to 
the supeiiiitendencc ot bis chapel. Dr Bur- 
ney describes him as Jiving in 1792 in great 
splendour, on bis own estate near X'ienna. 
lew of his woiks have been published , but 
all those' W'hu h have apjieared, have attained 
the highest celebiity, especially tilteen sym- 
phomes, comjiosed, it is said, from the im- 
jiressiou made uj)on his feelings by Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. I'he oratorio of “ Ksthei,” 

I compose d in the yeai 17B0, and that of “Der 
Doctor iind der Apotheker,” jierformed at 
\ leiiiia in l7Bo, which latter considered 
his cliff il'aitiic, also contributed mainly to 
lai**!!^; him to the high lank he held m his 
luofe.s.sioTi, 'I he time of his decease is uncei- 
tain. — lUirnefb nii>l. Aiu.s, liwg. Diet, of 
iMus. 

DLITOX (III MPii III V ) a writer of consi- 
derable talents on malliemalics and theoh'gy, 
ill the begiiiniiig of the eighteenth centun. 
He w'as a native of Salisbuiv, and was edu 
cated as a dissenting niinistCT, in wdneh sta- 
tion lie ofhci.ited for some years at 'ruiihridge 
in Kent. HI health induced him to leliiKjuish 
the puli)it : and being chosen mathematical 
master of Christ’s Hospital, through the re- 
commendation of sir Isaac Newton, he resided 
there till his death, at the age of forty, in 
171;). Ills mathematical works are valuable, 
mcludiiig a treatise on “ Fluxions “ Gene- 
ral Laws of Nature and Motion and a 
“ 'J reatisc on Perspective besides papers 
in tlie Philosophical Iransactions. He pro- 
jected, in conjunction with tlie famous hetero- 
dox divine, W ill. W'histon, a method of dis- 
covering the longitude, which is said to have 
obtained the ajiprobation of sir Isaac Newton. 
It was however rejected by the commissioners 
of the board of longitude ; wliich circumstance, 
togetlier with the public ridicule to wdiich the 
projectors were exposed, in consequence of a 
ludicrously indecent poem^ written by Dean 
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is asserted to have so affected t!ie health 
and Bjnrits of Ditton, as to occasion his death 
He was the author of a theological j)Toduction, 
entitled “ A Discourse on the Resurrection of 
Jesus f’lirist,” 8vo. — Atkin\ G, Bing. 

DIN IN 1 (Eustaciiio) a mathematician and 
natural jilulosoper, who lived at Rome about 
the Tiiidille of the seventeenth century. He 
di&tinguislifd himself by his improvements in 
ojitical instruments, and especially by the con- 
struction of telescopes. Iluygens howevei 
liaxing still faitber unproved the tedesiopi', 
discoxered the ring of S.iturn ; and lbt> led to 
a Iileidiy toiiLioveisy ; for Divini not lici g 
able to peiceive the ling with bis ox>ii instru- 
imnts, denied its CMsteiiee, and wiote two 
ti acts against Huygens on tlie &ub]ett. 'Ibe 
time of his death is iiiicerlain. — Moreri. IJ ni- 
ton's Miillipni. Diet. 

DLl'(HA)SS (John Lonc.i nits') a Rolish 
histoiifiii, born in MJ.), After studying at 
Cracow and otiier ]daces, he was ordained for 
the piiesthood, and pationiscd by Zbignco, bi- 
blu)]) of (h'acow, who, being nominated to the 
cardiiialate, sent Dlugloss to RomeinlJIO, 
to negociate relative to the affair, in wliidi he 
succeeded. He went afterwaids to the Holy 
IjUnd , and on Iius rttuni to Poland be was 
appointed tutor to the s<ais of ('usjmir IV. 
Having opposed the rovtd autbonty in an et - 
(leMastK rd dispute, he was baiusbed for tlure 
^e.us ; Imlwa'^then recalh^l and restored to 
faxoui, and xxas employed in seveial nego« ia- 
tions in dillereiit jjiut^ of Tuiopc. In 118(1 
J^lugloss w’as nominuted arddnsliop of Leopold, 
but be died in that jear, befoie bis tousti ra- 
tion took jtbue. He is juimijially di*»tingiii''b- 
ed as the author of a tbromde, entitled T. 
Dlnglossi, seu Longini Histona Poloiiiia,” 
comprising the annals of Poland to the yt ar 
1480. He also w’roto the lives of some of the 
saints and dignifu d ecclesiastics of las native 
countiy. — Morel }, 

DOJiSON ( Wii iJxnOan I’nglisb painter, w’as 
born in London in 1(510. He studied for some 
time under Lrancis ('le> n ; but deihed more 
advantage from copying some pictuies of Titian 
and Vandyke, whoae manner be caught and 
retained, N'aiidykc stiuik by one of lii^ j»ic- 
tures m a slioj* wandow’, emjuired after the 
j>aiiit<‘r, and lound him woiking in a gaiiet. 
He retommended him toC’lnulesJ, who, on 
the death of tlie foiinei, gaxe Dob^m the posts 
of sei jeant-])ainter and gioom of las diamber, 
and took Inm with him 'o Oxford, where lie 
painted S(*veial of tlie court, and acipiired 
great reputation. I’lic decline of the roxal 
cause, joined to bis own love of pleasure, 
caused him to get into ilcbt, and be xx as thrown 
into pri'-on, fiom wbuli be was liberated b\ 
Mr N'auglian of the exdiecjuer, and be died 
soon after at the early age o^ tlihiy-siT, He 
possessed miK li sweetness of touch, fine colour- 
ing, and a bold, free manner.- He jiaiiited 
both history and jiortraits, but chiefly the lat- 
— Walpole's Anec, of Paint, Biog, Bnl, 
DOBSON (Maitiiixv, MD.)an ingenious 
Kngiish jiliysician and natural philosopher. He 
was engaged in medical practice at Liverpool, 
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and afterw'ads at Rath, where he died in 1 78 i 
He published, in 1779, “ A medical Commen- 
tary on Tixed Air,” 8vo, a xvoik di^-playing 
luminous and original views of scieiu e. A se- 
cond edition, with additions, ky Dr NV. Fal- 
coner, appeared in 17»). ])i Dobson xvas a 

fellow of the Rojal Society, to xvhose 'l’r;ui-.ac- 
tions he furnished seveial nn]>ortaTit tontn- 
butions. — Loud. Med. Jeuru.- -D obson (Su- 
sxxNAiiy w’lfe of the preceding, w’as a xx’oinan 
of highly tultix'atod tal'-iits. Sln^ 

“The Life of Petiardi,” atindgf'd (ioin iho 
Kreiidi of tlie alih'- de hade, l.oud ei, 177i, 2 
xo!s. 8xo; “'Ujc Liteiaiy ili^t »i'x of tbcTiou- 
bailoms , eonraiiiiiig ihcir Lxc.k, 1 vtiacts 
fiom then Nxoiks, and i i.inv ji.irlu id.iis re- 
lating to tin ('iisfoms, Aha ils, and IJi>-tv)rv of 
the Twelltb and 'llurlefTith Centuin s ; (d. 
lected and abrnlged tioni the Fiencli of Nl. de 
St Palave,” 1779, {>\o , “ 'Memoii-^ of An- 
cient Cdiuaby, (S.t. fiom the Irenth of Al. de 
St Pald\e,” 1781, 8vo, and a ti, inflation of 
Petraieb's “ A k'xv of Jiunian Life,” 1791, 
8x0. — lL///\s lUld. Blit. 

DOBRLL (1*. nn). See Aiijiendiv. 

D()D (John) usually called die HeialogLt, 
fiom Ills Commentary on the Commandments, 
xx'as a puutan, ..nd xxms I>oin at Shorledge in 
CliCHliiie 111 l.)l?. lie xxa-H cliosen fellow of 
.Ico-iis' college, Canihi' 'ge, and tdving coders, 
became niim-ltr t>f 1 1, inn ell in Oxfordshire, 
xxhere he bei aim* very popular, and lemained 
twentx y e:ii.s , but owing tolus mineonformityin 
some ]»oints, be xxiis sus. (.n leil by |)i Bridges, 
bi-l of Oxf.-id. He then preaclied at Fen- 
ny -Compton, and next at (’aiinons \*ihby in 
Noithainjdonsl.ne, wdi* re be wasiigain sus- 
}!< nded ; and duiing liis siisjunision, xviote bis 
(’•immeiitary on the Di calogue and I'loxoibs. 
Ill 1 o‘J 4 be wgis pieflOnted to the lixing of 
Faxx’csley in Norlljamptonsbire, xxhere lie con- 
tinued for the leinuuuler of Ins life, dying in 
lolA. Ills xxoiksau* — '* A ]>lain ukiI familiar 
i lxj*osirioii of the I’eii Commandments,” and 
“A plain and familiar Exposition of certain 
(’liajitei's of the Book of Pioxribs.” JIL say- 
ings bec'ame provi’rhial ; and ])iinled in a small 
tiact, or on a broad sbec't, xveie to be seen in 
exery icUlage. — ('luiK's Lues of Dinnes. 

DODl)(Cii \T?i I s) aRoman catholic divine, 
xx'ho resided at llarvington m Worcestershire, 
xxheie he died in 17 l.>. He w’as autlioi of a 
“ Church Histoix of I'ngbmd,” in ;> vols. fol. 
w'buli met xxidi little attention xxbeii publish- 
ed, but It lias simo iisen m reputation. It 
xxus nominally printed at Biussels, and lieais 
tbo date of ''7l‘J-7. — Bcnni^ton's Pit'J. ta 
Mem. of PairMin, 

DODD t^R/. r pii') a cixil engineer, the ori- 
ginal juojectoi of a tunnel inuh'r the 'i'liames, 
and xaiious other public xxoiks of iinjioitance. 
He XX as a natixe of Noiihumheiland, and 
about 1790 be xv,is in tlie nieliojiolis engaged 
as a studcMit of hisio’iv il and iioiti.iit painting 
at the schools J the Koyal Academy; and 
he had also some employ meni connected xx’itli 
the shipping xxhicli xisired the in>rt of Lon- 
don. Soon after the pc iiod above -mentioned, 
he directed Ua addition to the improveitian^ 
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©r mnoliincry, and otJier duties of a civil engi- 
neer ; and he retiied to his native county for 
the purpose of prosecuting his profession. In 
1795 he published an ** Account of the prin- 
cipal Canals in tlie known World, with Re- 
flexions on the great Utility of Canals.” In 
1798 he returned to Loudon, and laid before 
the public his plan for a tunnel under the 
I’hames, which was approved by government ; 
but the scheme was abandoned soon after its 
commencement, from the operation of circum- 
stances over wliich the engineer had no con- 
trol. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
a similar scheme is at i)resent being executed 
under the direction of Mr Brunei. A t the 
same period JNlr Dodd procured an act of par- 
liament for making a canal between Gravesend 
and Chatham, to unite the rivers Thames and 
Medway, by a nearer navigation than pievi- 
ously existed. In 1799 he printed his “ Let- 
ters on the Improvement of the Port of Lon- 
don, without making Wet Docks.” Among 
the other plans and projects in which he was 
engaged, and which were carried into execu- 
tion, were the South Lambeth Water- works, 
the Grand Surrey Canal, the East-London Wa- 
ter-works, and Vauxliall Bridge. He had 
also a share in the improvement of steam- 
vessels ; and the first imjn'tus to the scheme 
for navigating by steam in England, was given 
by a patent which he obtained for a steam- 
boat on the Thames from London to Gravesend, 
which however was not carried into effect. 
But the Richmond steam-boats were after- 
wards built by his son, Mr George Dodd, the 
projector of Waterloo Bridge, to which suc- 
ceeded his bold navigation in a steam-vessel 
round the coasts of England and Ireland. He 
became at length the victim of Ins professional 
pursuits ; for being on a journey to attend a 
meeting of iron-masters in Gloucestershire, in 
the beginning of 181^2, he went on board a 
steam-packet, and was severely wounded by 
an explosion of the boiler. Erom the effects 
of this accident he never recovered ; but after 
lingering a few months, died at Cheltenham 
in April 1822. His ingenuity in the depart- 
ment of art which he cultivated was indisputa- 
ble, and few persons have planned more works 
of public utility and importance than Mr 
Dodd ; but a fluctuating temper and warmth 
of manner sometimes precluded the execution 
of his schemes, and thus prevented him from 
enriching himself or his family by liis exer- 
tions. — Lit, Gaz. Edit, 

DODDRIDGE or DpDEIlIDGE (sir 
John) an English judge, distinguished for his 
writings on juridical history and archaeology. 
He was a native of Barnstaple in Devonsliire, 
and was educated at Oxford, after which he 
became a student at the Middle I'emple. Hav- 
ing been called to the bar, he was made Ser- 
jeant in 1603, and afterwards solicitor-general. 
In 1613 he was appointed one of the judges 
of the King’s Bench, and dying in 1628, he 
was interred in the cathedral of Exeter. 
Among his published works, which are ra- 
ther numerous, are — “ The complete Parson,” 
4U>, a treatise on church livings ; “ The History 
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of the Principality of Wahs, Duchy oJ' Corsi' 
wall, and Earldom of Chester,” 4to ; <* OpioioD 
touching the Antiquity, l*ower, &c. of tlm 
High Court of Parliament,” 8vo ; and “ Ho- 
nour’s Pedigree,” 8vo, relating to degiees of 
nobility. — Wood*s Athen, Oion, 

DODDRIDGE (Philip) a very eminent 
dissenting divine, of the same family with the 
subject of the preceding article. His father 
was a tradesman in London, and he was born 
there in 1702. After some previous educa- 
tion, he became the pupil of Mr John Jen- 
nings, who kept an academy at Kibworth, and 
afterwards at Hinckley in Leicestershire. On 
the death of his tutor he succeeded to the si- 
tuation, but removed tne seminary to Harbo- 
rough, where it was opened at Midsummer, 
1729 ; and towards the end of the same year 
he removed to Northampton. 'I’here he conti 
nued to reside nearly twenty-two years, filling 
his stauon as a minister and academical pre- 
ceptor, with great credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to those nnder his care. He died Oc- 
tober 26th, 1751, at l^isbon, whither he had 
gone in the hojie of deriving benefit from the 
change of air, in a pulmonic complaint. On 
his death the academy was removed to Da- 
ventry, and was placed under the suiieniitend- 
ence of Dr Caleb Ashworth, a baptist divine 
of some leaniiug, who conducted it till his de- 
cease in 1775. Dr Doddridge distinguished 
himself by a commentary on the New I’csta- 
ment, published under the title of the “ Fa- 
mily Expositor,” which became deservedly 
popular, and has gone through many editions. 
After his death ajipeared a “ Course of Lec- 
tures on the principal Subjects of Pneumato- 
Ethics, and Divinity ; with References 
to the most considerable Authors on each of 
those Subjects,” 4to, 1763 ; republished, with 
improvements, by Dr Kijipis in 1791, 2 vols. 
8 VO. Dr Doddridge was also the author of 
sermons, hymns, devotional treatises, &.c. — 
Aikins G, Biofr, 

DODTNGTON (Geouge Bitbb) lord Mel- 
combe Regis, w'as the son of a gentleman of 
fortune ; or as others say, of an a])othecary, 
named Bubb, who mariied into a W’ealthy fa- 
mily in Dorsetshire. He w^as born in 1691, 
and appears to have been educated at Oxford. 
In 1715 he was elected member of parliament 
for Winchelsea, and was soon after appointed 
envoy to tlie court of Spain. In 1720, by the 
death of his matenial uncle, George Doding- 
tojij Esq. of Eastbury in Dorsetshire, he came 
into possession of a very large estate, and took 
the surname of Dodington. In 1724, having 
closely connected himself with the ministry of 
sir Robert Walpole, he w'as appointed a lord 
of the treasury, and obtained the lucrative 
office of clerk of the pells in Ireland. He how- 
ever some time afterw'ards joined the opposition 
against that minister, and on the fall of Wal- 
pole, became treasurer of the navy. 'I'his 
party he also quitted, in order to lead the 
opposition under Frederic, prince of Wales, 
whose death for some time arrested his inter- 
ested and venal career ; but in 1 7.5.> he ac- 
cepted his former post of treasurer of the navy. 
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tlio duko of Newcastle, but lost it tbe 
foliiiwieg year. On the accession of (ieorge 
III, he was early received into the confidence 
of lord Bute ; and in 1761 was advanced to 
the peerage by the title of lord Melcombe, but 
he obtained no post, and died the following 
year, at liis house at Hammersmith, July 28, 
1762. This versatile politician was generous, 
magnificent, and convivial in private life, and 
the patron or friend of Young, I’homson, Glo- 
ver, Fielding, Bentley, Voltaire, Lyttelton, 
and Chesterfield, who, witli many of meaner 
pretensions, mingled at his hospitable table. 
Thomson addressed to him the first edition of 
his Summer, but never repeated the dedica- 
tion in any of the subsequent ones. Lord 
Melcombe’s owti pretensions to literature were 
exhibited in some political memorials and 
pamphlets ; and some jioetry of that descrip- 
tion wind) the French c all T>r5 de Socirtf ; 
and among the rest an Kpistle to sir Robert 
Walpole, printed in Dodslcy’s collection, which 
he afterw’ards addressed mutatis mutandis to 
lord Bute. lie will however always be best, 
if not most creditably knoivn, by his celebrated 
Diary, published in 1784, by Henry Penrud- 
dock Wyndham, Fihq. A more curious expo- 
sition of avarice, vanity, seivihty, and selfish- 
ness, as a place-liunter and trading politician, 
has seldom been exliibited ; and it will for 
ever be regarded as a most extraordinary in- 
stance of a self-recorded and seemingly uncon- 
scious prostration of honourable and manly 
feelings to the acquirement of place, emolu- 
ment, and court favour. He had no children ; 
and the bulk of his fortune devolved tolJiomas 
Wyndham, Ksq. of Hamniei smith. — lhary. 
Life of CumberlniuL Coiv's h[fe of Walpole* 
D6DST.lv (llonim) an ingenious poet 
and dramatist of the last century, \^ho emerged 
from obscurity by his own exertions. He was 
bom of parents in humble life, at IMansfield in 
Nottinghamshire in 17()c5. He was appren- 
ticed to a stocking-weaver, but left that labo- 
rious einploymeut for menial servitude. Be- 
coming fiiotman to the hon. Mrs Lowther, he 
published by subscription a volume of poems, 
entitled ** the Muse in Livery,” which at- 
tracted public favour, less from its intrinsic 
merit, than from the situation of the author. 
His next eflbrt was “ 'I'he Toy-shop,” a dra- 
matic satire on the fashionable follies of the 
time. l*ope was induced to patronise this 
piece, and through his influence it was brought 
upon the stage in 173.>. It had so much suc- 
cess, that Dodsley was enabled, by means of | 
his profits as an author, to set up a bookseller’s 
shop in Pall-Mall, which ultimately proved a 
very prosperous concern. Proceeding in his lite- 
rary career, he wrote die farce of “ The King 
and the Miller of Mansfield,” founded on an 
old ballad, wliich succeeded so well that be 
produced a sequel to it, called ** Sir John 
Cockle at Court.” In 1741 he brought out a 
musical piece, entitled “ The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green and in 1745 he made an at- 
tempt to introduce on the stage a new species 
of pantomime, in ** Rex et Pontifex.” A 
loyal nidMjuc in honour of the peace of \ix-la- 
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Chapelle, appeared in 1749. His next work 
was ** Lconomy of Human Life,” a well- 
known collection of moral maxims. He wrote 
a tragedy, entitled “ Cleone,” which had 
some success on the stage, but possesses no 
extraordinary merit. A selection of Fables in 
prose, with an ingenions “ Essay on Fable,” 
prefixed, was one of his latest productions. 
Having acquired a competent fortune by Ins 
double occupation of author and bookseller, 
he retired from business to enjoy the fruit of 
his exertions. He died at Durham, at the 
house of his friend, Mr Spence, September 
25th, 1764. Besides his original works, ho 
has the credit of having planned ** The Pre- 
ceptor;” the Collection of Old Plays 12 
vols. 12mo: and the “ Collection of Poems 
by diflbrent Hands,” 6 vols. 12mo. -Ihog* 
But, Bwg, Dram, 

DODSWORTH (Roger) an antiquarian 
and top igraphital writer of the seventeenth 
century, remarkable for his industry and re- 
search. He was born in Y'orksbire in 158i, 
and died in August 1654. lie assisted in tbe 
compilation of the Monasticon Anglica- 
niim” of Dugdale ; and he made collections 
rehiting to the history and antiquities of his 
native count}, amounting to 122 vols. folio, 
of his own writing ; w'lth original MSS. con- 
sisting of 40 vols. mo) e. They are pr'‘servcd 
m the Bodleian library at Oxford, and there 
are many transcripts from them at the British 
Museum. — Gough's British Topography, 

DODSON (Midi all) an English barrister, 
was born at Marlborough in 1732. He stu- 
died under his uncle, sir Michael Fos-'er, and 
after being admitted of the Middle I'emplc 
practised with reputation as a special ]>leader, 
but was not called to the bar until 1783, He 
died in 1799. His legal knowledge and dis- 
crimination wer 2 highly estimated. Mr Dod- 
son published a new edition of justice Foster's re- 
port of the trials of the rebels. He also wrote the 
life of his uncle, sir Michael Foster. In 1790, 
after many years study, he published a “New 
Translation of Isaiah,” in which he took more 
freedoms with the text than were justifiable 
by sound criticism, and which induced an able 
answer from Dr Sturges, in “ Short Remarks 
on a New Translation of Isaiah,” to vdiich 
Mr Dodson replied with candour, in “ A Letter 
to tlie rev. Di Sturges, &c.” — Aikins G, Biog, 

DODWELL (IIlnuy) a critic and theolo- 
gical writer, of great learning and ingenuity in 
the beginning of the last century. He was 
bom at Dublin in 1641, and owing to family 
misfortunes during the Irish rebellion, and the 
death of his father, he was early subjected to 
a life of want and dependance. Sir Henry 
Slingsby, his mother’s brotlier, at length su])- 
plied his necessities, and enabled him to ob- 
tain some education. In 1656 be became a 
student of Trinity college, Dulilin, where he 
distinguished himself by bis application, and 
was chosen to a fellowship. This station he 
resigned m 1666, because he had scruples re- 
lative to the lawfulness of taking orders in the 
church, as enjoined by the statutes of the col- 
lege. He then visited England, ami for some 
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dine rteiJeti At (Oxford, that he might avail 
IniDself of the advantage of using the public 
library. Ketuming to Ireland, he began his 
career of authorship with a preface to a theo- 
logical tract of his tutor, Dr Steam. Ilisncxt 
production was entitled ‘*'J'wo Letters of Ad- 
vice ; 1. for the Susceplion of Holy Oiders ; 
2. for Studies rheological, especially such as 
are rational.” To tin; second edition of tins 
work, 16in, was annexed a Discourse on the 
Plitt'niciuii liifatoi) of .'^aiu-hoiiiathon, which lie 
deemed spun oil!?. In liJd he came again to 
England, and ^ettIed lu London, Adhere he 
toutiuued to enij'loy his pen. In 1 (uJM he 
W'as cliosen Camden ]^3 0 tt•^^ol of histoiy at 
Oxford, and xvas also ini orjiorated .M \. there. 
After the Revolution his hiiili-chuich ]>riiici- 
ples inducing hmi to tspoii'.e the cause of the 
iionpirois, he was dejuuid of his eftice ; and 
lie then utiied to the \ill.ige ot Cookli .in, near 
INIaidenhead in Iierkbluie, xvlieie, and at 
ShottesbrooUc, in tin* sanu' neiglibouiliood, lie 
resided chielly till hi.s death, whuh hap]ieiied 
in 1711. lie ])ioduced a mulutudt* ot woiks 
relating to theological and cla&sual literatuie. 
Of these, the most valuable is entitled De 
vetenbus (iia'toium, IvomanoruiiKpu* Cyilis, 
ohitoKjue do C’}clo .ludieonnn .‘Ltate Cluisti, 
Disseitationes X. cum Jabuhs nett ss.iriis, 
6ic.” folio: and aiiothei, entitled “AuJ^jns- 
tolary Discourse, proving from the Stiiptmes 
and the tiist I athtrs, that the Soul is a Pniici- 
ole nutiiiall} inoitai, hut imniortali/ed actu- 
ally by the jMeasuie of Ood, to jmiushment oi 
to levvaid, h^ its I nioii with tlie dixine baji- 
tismal Spiu< ; XX here it is jiroved that none 
ha\e the I’oxxtr of gixing this tlixine im- 
moitah/ing Spint since the Ajiostles, but 
only the Ihshojis.” I he last-men tioiied 
work g.ive use to a wuim coiitioxersy, 
and subjected tlio autlior to much obloquv. 
The moral conduct of Mr Dodwell xxas emi- 
nently Mituous, and his diposiUon xxas amia- 
ble ; but liis piety too mucli appioachcd that 
of the ascetics, to merit uiajualilied apjiroba- 
tion. — IJi MtY Donu 1 i,L, liis eldest son, uas 
educated for the bar, xxheie he doi's not aj»- 
pear to have attained niuth distim tioii. He 
had a good deal of his latlier's tain for ab- 
stract Sjiet Illation, with less h^uiiiing, and 
wrote a woik, entith d ** rhiistianiiy not 
founded on Argument,” jmldished anony- 
mously in 17 IJ. It has gtnei ally been con- 
sideied as a covert attack on levealed religion ; 
and as sut li it pro\ oked a eonsidt rable num- 
ber of an.swers liom tlie dissenting and na- 
tional clergy. He was an attivc member of 
the society lor the encouragement of arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commeice, on its first institu- 
lion. His death took ])lace in 174).». — Wii- 
1.1 AM Dodxvlli., youngei brother ol the pie- 
cediTig, was born at Sliotteshrooke in 17(Ml, 
and received a clerical education at Oxford, 
where lie proceeded IMA. in ^7:V2, Having 
taken holy orders, he became .‘‘uctessively 
rector of Sholtesbrooke, vicar td Jhn kleishury, 
and VV^hite Waltham, prebend and canon of 
Salisbury, and archdeacon of Heiks. He died 
in 178 5, He formed a sort of literary counter- 
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part to Ilia brother, possessing more Icaminf^ 
than natural talent. His principal eminence M 
an author depends on his tracts against Dr 
Conyers Middleton on Miracles ; and he also 
wrote an answer to his brother’s anonymous 
pamphlet. — Jl/ag-. Brit. 

DOGGET ( I’lioMAs) a celebrated and ori- 
ginal comic actor, was born at Dublin, at tlie 
latter end of the seventeenth century. He be- 
came joint jiatciitce XMtIi \\ ilks and (’ibbtr, of 
Drury-laiie J'lieatie, wlieie he look the lead 
in a toicible line ol bioad comedy for many 
years. He letiiecl c.iiiy fiom the stage with 
a handsome loiUuie, and died :it hltliam in 
Jxent in I7‘J1. Dogget xvas very iiidependeiil 
in .sjuiit, and so zealous a whig, that in older 
to tomniemoiate the day on which George 1 
acc*eded to the tin one, he left a sum to jtro- 
vide a coat and badge to be lowed for by si.v 
young watc'inicn, on every Inst of August ; 
the candidates lor which jiiize. aceoiding to 
the luks of the matih, set out on a signal 
gi\(n, when tlie tide is stioiigest against tliein, 
and loxv liom the Gld I>wan at London J Judge, 
to the White Swan at Chelsea. Dogget was 
the autlior of a comedy, called The Couii- 
tiy Make,” leduci'd to a lane, and often j)cr- 
foinuHl some years ago under the title of “ llob 
m the Well,” — i'lbhi t \ Apol, Diani, 

DDLCK (Cvuio Ol C VI! II no) an eminent 
paintei, was horn at HorcMice in lolo, and 
studied undi-i \ ignali. At the eaily age ol 
eleven yeais he distinguished himself by a 
wholc-jeiigth figure of St John, and lus subse- 
rpient ]»rodijctions placed him m the highest 
lank of painters. 1 lis sty le is soft , K ndei , and 
highiy lunched , Ins colouiiug trans]»ai(‘ut, and 
his niaiiagement of the cliiaio-si uio xeiy line ; 
but he IS censured foi the guat labour he.stow'- 
cd upon Ins pic lines, his c.innitions having 
more the ajtpeaiaiice ol noiy than of llesli. 
He chielly junnted sai led history. His death 
is said to havi- bc*en occasioned by (liiigrni at 
seeing I.uca Gioidano ilespatch moie work m 
foul or live houis, than he could have done in 
as many inonllis , it did not howevei tiike 
jilaie until his seventieth yeai,iii louo. — VilL- 

liiiilon. 

DOLCE fLi Doviio) a cojfioiis waiter of an 
am lent family, was boin at Venice in 
He was a jdnlosoplicu , giammaii.ni, oialor, 
])(iet, liistoiiaii, ti .nislatoi , (onijaler, editoi, 
and commentaioi ; i)ut Ins woiks, whicli aie 
xary numerous, have not gaiiu'd him much 
fame. The most ci h bialed of his woiks aie 
the following — “ Dialogo della juituni inlito- 
lato r Aietino,” l.').>7 , " L’Ailnlle e 1 Eiiea 
“ (’iiiijiie pnmi canti del Saciipaiite “ J*ii- 
maleonc “ La J’lima Jmpie.se del conte 
Oilaiido.” Ills jiniKijial bio<jiaphi(‘al woik is 
“ A Lite of the emjieioi Chailes \ He also 
composed some tragedie.s, and jmhlislied xer- 
sioiis ot Horace’s Sallies and Lpisiles, Ovid’s 
Metarnoi jihoses, ike. l)()lce died of si diopsy 
i;i 1 /. Ttniltosclti. 

DOLE r (SiiiMii n) a learned Frenchniaii 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Orleans 
ill 15»)9. He was educated at Paris and 
dua, and became secrctaiy to the french r«a- 
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dent at Venice, where lie improved himself in 
clabsical lit<*rature under Kgnatius. On his 
return to France, he repaired to 'roulouse to 
study tlip law . hut taking great freedoms in a 
literary coiitroveisy witji tlie higotted parlia- 
mejit of that jilace, lie was banished from Tou- 
louse, and re]>«iire(l to Lyons, where he pub- 
libhed many woiLs in theology, ])hilobophy, 
polite Iiteratuic, and poetry, wliicli jirocured 
him great dibtinction. I U* was however so 
addicted to literary warfare, that he w'us al- 
ways engaged in it ; and a serious (piaiiel en- 
suing on one occasion, lie killed his antago- 
nist. In this emergency lie fled to I'aiis, and 
threw himself on the clemency of Francis I, 
tlie zealous j)atron of men ol letteis, \^ho 
granted his jiaidon^ He then rt-Uiitied to 
Lyons, in wliicli city ho c(»mmeTKcd juintei 
and bo()ks(‘llcr, and by liis labours the inter- 
ests of literature were much udvaiucd, the 
study of the J^atm language benelitcJ, and 
his native tongue iinproAed and polished. He 
still liowever cxtited enmity hy tlie fieodoin 
of his opinions, and the careU‘Ssm“'S ^^ilh \\ iiic h 
he avowed them, until the inoiiks, < x.isperaUd 
at Ills cxposuic of tlieu fi.uids and iiiiposiuiC", 
liail liim ihiown into ]uisoii. Il<‘ had surt>- 
cieiit inteiest to g( t n leased m tiu* lust in- 
staiiee, on a promise ol hehavmg like a good 
catholic ; but was soon coiilmcd I'gaiii. C’on- 
triiing to escape, Ik* luok refuge for some 
time in Si^at/erland ; hut retuTiuiig in iMo, 
was aliandoned to tie* fuiy ol the inquisitois, 
in whose sanguinaiy ami inhuman court lie 
was found guilty of atlieisin, and condemned 
to tlie flames, which sentence iias cairicd into 
execution in L>lb, in tlie thiits -seventh }< ai 
of Ills age, 'I he woiks of this unfoif unate 
scholar are too numenms to he letoided lieie, 
but the catalogue uiiJ he found m^Ktron. 
'J’hey are evceedingly stauc; ino*?t of tlirun, 
even when purely ]diilologi( al, liavirig Intn 
burnt by tlie sentence of the dnmes of 
They still hoi\e\er exL-'f, ,t pioof at ome of the 
genius ot the iTulividual, and tlie harhaiify of 
Ins age. — Minm. AicrKut. Saitt Oz/jw. 

])OlIA)\J) (.Ions) nil emimiit ojitician 
of French descent, ^\a^ hoiii iii ^pit.ilfields lu 
1706. He was brought up a silk-wcaver, and 
earned on th.it business for many years ; but 
iindiiig it little ( ougoinal to his ta‘»(e, he de- 
voted iiiiuself to the study of matluuuatic'^, oji- 
lics, and astronomy, and at last comnienced 
optician, in conjiiiicuon with his eldest son, 
Peter. His first utteiitum was directed to the 
imjirovemeTit of refrac ting tele scopes, an ac- 
count of whuli Wiis punted in the JMiilosophi- 
<al "I rausactioiis,” vol. xlviii j and he soon 
after communicated his discovciy of the ini- 
cromeier, as apjilied to the leflecting telescojie. 
Mr Dollond next engaged in a defence agamsi 
Euler, of Newton's doctrine of lefi action, 
which corres])on(lence was also published m 
the Philosophical Transactions. He made 
many experiments on this subject, for wliicli 
he received from the Royal Society, sir God- 
frey Copley’s medal. He next constructed 
object glasses, in which the different refran- 
gibility of the rays of light was corrected, to 
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which the name of achromatic was given h/ 
Dr Bevis, on account of their being free from 
the prismatic colours, 'i'lns telescope being 
made public, excited the je.ilousy of jiliiloso" 
j fliers at home and aliKHul, who preunzlcd to 
doubt its reality, and then ende.ivouied to find 
a previous inventor , but Mr Peter Dulloml 
stated and vindicated his fathei’s light to the 
discovery, in a paper road at the Loyal So- 
<icty in 17b‘.h Jii 17()1 JMr Dolloml wa*^ 
elected b llS. and apjioiute l ojuuifin it) the 
king, but did not enjoy these hououih long, 
(hing of apoplexy in the same yeai . — J >ji> by 
Dr Kell If. 

DOLLOXD (PiTi clcLst son of the pre- 
ceding, was hoi n 111 17^0. In J7t)i he com- 
munii ated a pajier to tin* lvo\al Society, upon 
Ills improvement of teh scoju's., ami another in 
177i2 on hi'^ additions and alU'ration*. to llail- 
le\'s quadrant. He also g.ive a de^cnjitioii 
of lus ecpratonal instrument for collecting the 
eirors aiismg wi alutndc from refrai tn>ii. In 
178P he publisliefl “Some Act omit of the l)is- 
(overy math* hy his Fatliei in lefiaiUiig 'I’ele- 
scojies,” us mentioned al) 0 \e. He died iu 
Ibt'O. — Gent. 

DOi.OMlLl' (DfoDMus (in Sir.vAxus 
Ta nc ui 1) (i n \ 1 1 I »)i ) a t t*Iebr ited Fiench 
imn<‘r,ilogist. He eiilnzd into tlie ordiu of 
the Knigliis of Malta, which he left m tons'*- 
(jueiucof liaviiig killed tine of ins comrades, 
for whuh lie received sentence of death, 
aften^ards comniu.td foi tliat t'f iMiiishiuent. 
llew'ent to ]\lrt/, wlieie he studied natuial 
hmtoiy and chenustiy ; and suhsecpu'iitly he 
I'uhh.sht J .some woil s wdiit h ( ontiibiiLed niiuli 
to the ni'j.ioveiiient ot geologn al .stieiice, 
wa.*- one of tin* litt*Knv men who Lconijaunetl 
l)UOi.a]>.iitc‘ m Ills l'.*;yi>‘)an exjiechtioii , and 
on Ins Ht’jiir, Dolmnieu w'as taken luisonei 
and (oiifmed in a dmiLeon ai Missina, l»y the 
command of the king of Naples, lie owed 
Ins IiIk'i.iUou to tlie ^ood oflues of sir .Toseph 
Banks, who mteiested Jnmst'lf in Ins behalf on 
account of his seiiites in the cause of stiencc. 
On obtaining I11.3 libiits, he undeitook a jtmr- 
ii<*y to Mount Simplon, whence he returned 
wath a rich ailduion to hm inim lalogical cabi- 
net. A disease, w'int h ajipears to hart* been 
oc casioijc'il by his har&h treatment in piison, 
occasioned lus ileath in i)e(einb(*r J801. His 
jnincipul productions aie — “ Ao^age aux lies 
de Lipari “ Mcinoire sin le I'leniblemcnt 
de leir * dc* la Galabiie j” “ Meiuoiie sur les 
lies Ponces, ct Catalosjue laisoiine de I’Ltua 
and a treatise, “ Sur la Philosophio IMmera- 
logiqiic.” — \oiiv. Dirt. Hist, 

DO MAT (John) an eiument French law- 
yer, who was boiii in thejuoviiice of Auvergne 
in 1 ()“.>. His education was sujioriiitended by 
his great unch^, father Snniond , and huMiig 
studied the law at llourges, he piactised as a 
counseller wath great reputation. At length 
he obtained llie olio e of king’s advocate in the 
presidial court of Clermont, and held it for 
thirty yc*ars. He dieii at Pans iu 169()* Do- 
mat comjiosed a systematic tieatioC, entitled 
“ Les Loix Civiles dans leur OrJre natarel,'* 
published in 169L 3 voU 4^0 ; and after his 
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death appeared three voliiinea moie, on pub- 
lic law, &c. An improved edition of liia works 
was published in 1777, and there is an Eng- 
lish translation of them, 17S!0, 2 vols. folio. — 
Mornri, 

DOMENICHINO, the name among artists 
of Domenico ZAAirihRi, a painter of great 
eminence, born at Bologna in 1581. He was 
sent to scliool, fir.>t to Calvasi, and afteiw'ards 
to the Caracci. From the slowness of his per- 
formance he was named, by his fellow-stu- 
dents, the ox of painting ; but Arinibal Caracci 
predicted that the ox w'ould “ plough a fruit- 
ful field.” Having contracted a great friend- 
shiji for Albano, he joined him at Rome, and 
his former master, Annibal Caracci, jealous of 
Guido, procured for him the execution of one 
of the pictures for a Roman church, w’hich 
had been promised to that great paiutei. It 
was a custom witli Donu'nichino to assume 
for a time the passion lie ^^as depicturing; so 
that while working by himself, lie was often 
heard to laugh, weep, and talk aloud, in a 
manner tliat would have induced a stranger to 
suppose him a lunatic. 'J he effect i\aiS how- 
ever such, that few painteis liave suijiassed 
him in livelj lepresentation. 1 lis f^nnniunion 
of St Jerome lias been reckoned by some con- 
noisseurs, the next piece iii meiit totheTians- 
figuratioii of Raphael ; and the llistoiy of 
Apollo, which lie painted m ten frescoes, for 
cardinal Aldobiandini, is also mudi admired. 
Although a modest and inoffensive man, 
his superior merit excited so much envy 
that he retired to his native city, wdieie 
he married, and employed himself two 
years on his famous })icture of the Ro- 
sary. He was afterwards recalled to Rome 
by Gregory XV, who created liim his first 
painter, and architect of the A'atican. loosing 
tills post after tlie Pope’s death, he accepted 
an invitation to Naples, to paint the chapel of 
St Jaiiuanus ; but here he encountered a jea- 
lousy so rancorous, that Ins life became alto- 
gether embittered by it ; and so great was his 
dread of poison, that he prepared all his eata- 
bles with his own hand. He died iii 1641, at 
the age of sixty. Domenichino, who under- 
stood every branch of Ins art, produced nothing 
excellent without study and labour ; but in 
consequence of his great premeditation, no 
painter has given his pieces more of the jiro- 
perties belonging to the subject. At the same 
time his designs are correct , and he succeed- 
ed equally in the grand and the tender. Near 
fifty of his pieces have been engraved. — D'Ar- 
genville, Viest de Feint, Tiraboichi. FUk- 
ington, 

DOMINIC DE GUZMAN, a saint of the 
Homan catholic calendar, and founder of the 
order of Dominicans, was born in 1170, at 
Calarogo in Old Castile. Having finished his 
studies and taken his degrees, he became ca- 
non of Osma, and accompanying tlie bishop 
of that see on an embassy to the earl of La 
Marche, he was grieved to behold the progress 
of what he deemed the heresy of the Albi- 
gimses. Smitten with a detdre to recover these 
stray sheep to the catliolic fold, he repaired to 
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Rome, and offered his services to the pope on 
a mission for that purpose. In the first in- 
stance, he confined himself to persuasion, and 
pious frauds in the way of miracles ; but find* 
ing these ineffectual, he called in secular aid, 
and a bloody crusade and military slaughter 
became the principal characteristics of his apos- 
tolic mission. Appointed inquisitor of Lan- 
guedoc by tlie pope, his zeal was redoubled, 
and the catholics were excited by plenary in- 
dulgences, to destroy the miserable Albigeiises 
by fire and sword ; and such actions were per- 
petrated at his instigation, according to the 
most faithful histoiians of the times, as ought 
to transmit his name to posterity ccupled with 
infamy and execration. It was while in Lan- 
guedoc that lie laid the foundation of the or- 
der of preaching friars, wdiich was established 
by a bull of pope Hononus in 1‘217. Of this 
Older he was the fust general, and none ha\e 
enjoyed a liigher degree of ])ow*er and antlio- 
iity than the Dominicans, wlio, with the Fian- 
(iscans, became the very soul of the bierarcliy. 
Being lalh'd to Home the jiope cieated a new 
offi( e for him, whuh afterwards hecame one 
of gieat importance, entitled “ Jlie Master of 
the l*uJace.” Dominic is hy m my legarded 
as the founder of the inijuisitiun , but wh«it- 
cver he might have suggested in respect to lliat 
eveciahle t ilmnal, it aj>pears not to have been 
finally established until eight yeais aftei liis 
death. 'J’he mechanical devotion of llie ro- 
saiy w'as the invention of tins active saint, who 
died at Jlome in 1221, and was canoaued by 
pope Giegory IX m 1‘2J4. — Butler i> J.ivebof 
the SainU, Mosheim and Milner's Keel. Jhst, 
DOMIXIS (Mark AsrnoNY ni ) a learned 
Italian prelate in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He was born at Aiba in Venetian 
Dalmatia, and having left the Society of Je- 
suits, into which he had entered, became 
finally archbishop of Spalato, in the same ter- 
ritory. Having been led to defend the Vene- 
tian senate in its dispute wuth pope Paul V, 
lie was induced to examine more stiictly the 
doctrines and discipline of the Roman church, 
the result of wdiich step w’as, that he resigned 
his archbishopric, and wrote las famous w'ork 
against the papal power, entitled “ De Kejjub- 
hcj| Ecxlesiastica.” 'Ihese books w’ere re ad 
over and corrected by our own bishop hedell, 
at that time chajilain to sir Henry Wotton, 
English ambassador at Venice. Douiiiiis fol- 
lowred up his change of opinion by accoinjiany- 
ing Bedell to England, where lie ]irc ached and 
waote against the church of Rome with ail 
the zeal of a new convert. He also jmblished 
the above-mentioned work in 3 vols, folio, 
1617 and 1620, To reward his learning and 
sacrifices, he was preferred by king Janies to 
the mastership of the Savoy, and deanery of 
Windsor ; but it seems that he had formed 
higher expectations, and after having disco- 
vered many marks of an avancious, ambitious, 
and unsettled disposition, he was seduced by 
tlie Spanish minister, Gondemar, to return to 
Rome, and formally abjure liis heresy. Al- 
though outwardly well received, and induced 
to publish an explicit acknowledgement of his 
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« iTOrii, he ttoon i>crceived that he was held in 
no estimatiOTi, and was pro}>abl;y meditating a 
still furtlier change, when he was arrested by 
the order of pope Urban VI II, and committed to 
the castle of St Angelo, where he died in 16i^5s 
not without suspicion of poison, in his sixty- 
fourth year. Some time after his death, his 
body was dug up and burnt, together with Ins 
writings, by the inquisition. Besides the W'orks 
already mentioned, he was author of a treatise 
on 0 }>tic 8 , entitled " De radiis Visiis et J^ucis 
in Vitns perspectivis, et Iride Tractatus,** in 
which, according to Newton, the phenomena 
of the colour of the rainbow were first explain- 
ed on just principles. — Moreri, Nouv, Dirt, 
Hist. 

DONATO (JriioMt) a patrician of Venice 
of The fifteenth century, w’ho united the man 
of letters with the statesman. He connnamU 
ed in Brescia and Terrara, and in l.ilO reton- 
ciled the republic to ])Oj)e J uliuh U . He was at 
the same time one of the most learned men of 
his day, jiarticularly in the Greek tongue, fiom 
which he translated various jueces. I le also 
defended the pope’s sujnejnacy against the 
Greek church ; and diew up a lonjf and able 
ajiologyfoi the Venetians against Charles VI II 
of Fiance, lie died in 1511. — Moreri, Ttra-' 
boschi. 

OONATUS, bihliop of Casie Negra' in \u- 
midiH, in the fourth century. According to 
some \iTiters he was the founder of the sect 
of Donatists, which grew out of a schism pio- 
duced by the election of a bishop of Carthage. 
He was deposed and excommunicated in coun- 
cils held at Home and at Arles, in the years 
.*>1.5 and .‘>14, but was for some time after sup- 
jiorted by a party at home. What farther 
haiipeiied to him is not known. T here was 
also another Donatus, w’ho was clioseu bishop 
of Caitlrage m 316. He continued and sup- 
jiorted tiie schism produced by his namesake, 
w Inch led to a jiersecution uiuler the emperor 
Constans, in which the im])eiiai arms finally 
jnevailcd, and Donatus died m exile aboul 

>. According to St Augustin, this prelate 
innintained an inequality of persons in tlic 
Trinity. — Care. Dupni, Moshetm, 

D(/M (A NT now Francis) a Florentine 
monk, and afterwards a secular priest, died in 
1574. He was a member of the academy of 
the Pciegiini, and fiom his humorous and 
satirical cliaiacler, took the name of Bi^/aro. 
I^r Burney gives an account of a rare book of 
his, entitled “ Dialoghi della Musica,” of 
which he never saw but one copy, and that in 
the library of Padre Martini. His other works 
are — “La Zucca,” l.'ido, 4 parts, bvo, with 
plates ; “ J<.etters,’* in Italian, 8vo ; “ La 
Libraria,” 1. >57, Bvo; “ I Mondi celesti ter- 
restri ed infernali “ I Marmi sive llaggio- 
namenti fatti a i marmi di Fioren/a. His 
writings are singular and \ery numerous. — 
Buriiep and Hawkinses Htst, of Mm, Moreri, 

DONl (Giovanni Battista) a noble Flo- 
rentine, born in 1591. At im early age his 
literary reputation procured him the profes- 
Borslup of rhetoric in the Academy of Flo- 
rence, of which, as well as of that of Della 
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C rusca, he was a distinguished raembe/. Ur* 
ban VIII afterwards recommended hin) for 
the secretaryship to the College of Cardinals, 
which post he occupied till his death in 1647. 
In addition to his application to severer stu* 
dies, he also directed his attention to music, 
of which he was passionately fond as a sci- 
ence, and not only w»rote a treatise on the art, 
entitled “ Compendio del Trattato de’ Generi 
« de* Modi della Musica,** in wliich, after an 
elaborate comparison between ancient and mo- 
dem music, he gives the preference to the 
former, but even invented a new kind of in- 
strument, wdiich he named after the po])e, his 
patron, Lyra Baibarini. It appears to liave 
been a variation of the guitar, having thiee 
double niches like the theorbo, and was con- 
structed by him, as better adapted to tlie ex- 
pression of tlie ancient Greek music . In ad- 
dition to this treatise, wdiicli appeared in loB.i, 
he also published three books, entitled “ De 
prmstantia Musiem vetens,” in 1647, and seve- 
ral other tracts, principally on the same sub- 
jei ts. — Tirahnschi. Bnrneu* 

DOM D’ATTJCHl (Lfwis) a French 
prelate, was bora of a noble family of lloreuLC 
in 1596, and entered himself of the jMimms. 
Caidiiial Bichclieu, struck with Ins modesty 
and learning, gave him the bisho]uic of Hiez, 
whence he was translated to that of Autun. 
His works are — “ The Life of Que-^n Joan, 
Foundress of the Annonciades “ A History 
of the Minims “ T’he History of the Car- 
dinals,** in Latin ; “ TTie Life of ('ardinal de 
Berulle,” in Latin. The diction of his French 
w^orks is obsolete ; but the style of his Latin 
is good. — Moieri, 

DONNE (Bi vjamiv) a matlicmaticia ., 
was born at Ihddefoid iti Devonshire m 1729, 
wheie his father and brotlicr, Abraham, w'ero 
eminent teadiers of mathematics. He suc- 
ceeded his father, and became master of me- 
chanics to the late king. He died in 1798 at 
Biistol, uhitlier he had removed. His works 
are — “ TheBjitisli M aimer *s Assistant,” Bvo ; 
“An Kjutome of Natural Philosophy,** 12mo; 
“The Aiiountant and Georoetrican,*’ Bvo; 
“ Mathematical Essays,” Bvo, 1759 ; “ A 
Map of Devonshire, from an actual Survey by 
1 limself “ Essays on Trigonometry ;”and “ A 
T’leatise on JMechanical Geometry.” Ills bro- 
tluT, Abiaham, was the instructor of Mr 
James Harvey, who jireached his funeral ser- 
mon in 1742. — Univ. Biog, Diet, 

DONNE (John DD.) a celebrated poet 
and divine, was the son of a merchant of Lon- 
don, in winch city he was born m 1573. He 
studied both at Oxfoid and Cambridge, and uas 
then entered at Liucoin’sliin, to prepare for the 
law. H*s parents were pajiists ; but in liis nine- 
teenth year lie abjured the catholic religion, 
and after accompanying the earl of Iiissex in 
his expedition to Cadiz, became secretary to 
tlie lord chancellor Ellesmere. He continued 
in that capacity five years ; but finally lost it 
by a clandestine marriage with his patron a 
niece, the daughter of sir George More. I he 
young couple were in consequence leduced tO 
great distress, which was howevei alleviated 
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by sir Francis ^^^wllcy. a friend and kinsman, 
who afforded the in a home at liis house at 
Pieford in Sarrey, for several years. At 
lengtli his father-in-law relented so far as to 
give his daughter a moderate portion ; and 
after a temporary residence at INlitcham, they 
were lodged in the house of sir iioheit Drury 
in London, which friend Mr Donne accompa- 
nied in liis embassy to Pans. On his return, 
after endeavouring in vain to get into civil 
employment, he complied with James's wish, 
by taking orders, and was immediately made 
one of his chaplains, and at the king's recom - 1 
mendation, presented \Mth the degree of Dl). 
by the university of Cambiidge. So mucli 
was he beloved, tliat he inmiediately received 
fomteen olleis of benefices from jiersons of 
rank, but preferred settling in l^ondon, and 
was made jireachcr of Lincoln’s Inn. In 
he accomjianied the eatl of Doncaster in his 
embassy to the CJerman piinccs ; and the iie.\t 
jear the king conierred upon him the deanery 
of St Paul’s, to winch wcic united the vicai- 
age of St Dun-stan’s in the West, and another 
benefice. lie w.is chosen prolocutor to tlie 
con vocation inloi?,‘>-l; and in consequence 
of a dangerous illness, ^Mth winch he was soon 
after aficeted, wiote a feiveiitly religious 
w’oik, entitled “ Devotions iijjoii emeigent 
Occasions." lie died in March lO.lJ, and 
was intened in St Paul's. Dr Donne w’as a 
WTiter both in prose and verse, but it i.s chiefly 
as a })oet that Ins name, latlier than his woiks, 
have retained celebiity. As the piecursor of 
Cowdey, he may be deemed the fouiidci of 
what Ur Johnson Ctills the metaiihy sical ( lass 
of poets; understanding theieby the f.Kultvof 
Wittily associating the most widely diseoid- 
ant images, ami jiresenting ideas undei tlie 
mo-t remote and fanciful aspects. Abounding 
in thought, tins school of ]»oels gencralh neg- 
lected versification, m Te^pect to winch Ui 
Donne w’as jiecnlraily har^h and unmusical. 
Ill all rcspfftb iiuh*ed he ranks below Ins iiiii- 
tator, Cowley ; but then it is to be iccollecu d, 
that most of Ins j)oetiy was W’litten in eaily 
life, and that lie appears not to liave valued it 
very highly in lii.s maturer year.s. ]*ope, 
stiuck with tlie sense and wit of Ins pot ii- 
cal satiies, modernised, oi lather, as he him- 
self says, versified them. lie wiote Latin 
verse with much elegance, of wine h a collei - 
tion was published in Id.j.k Of Ins piose 
works, one of the most lemaikable is that en- 
titled “ Pnathauatos,” to ])io\e that siilcide is 
not necessarily sinful. 'J’lns work, winch ap- 
pears to have been w’litteii with a view' to ex- 
ercise himself in easuisiiy, he ne\er jiublish- 
ed : but it found its w*ay to the press after Ins 
death. The style in jirose is as tjuaint and 
pedantic as in verse, but lie disjilats sound 
learning, deep thinking, and an oiiginality of 
manner, wdiieli, how'cver occasionally fantastic, 
is ahvays to a certain degree attracuve. lie- 
siJes the w’orks already nuiilioned, he wrote 
— “ 7*he Pseudo Martyr,*’ -Ito, 1610, a trea- 
tise concerning oatlis of allegiauce fiom Homan 
catholics ; “ ]x*ttors “ Seimons ;’* ** J*i»bays 
on Diviuily j’* and other pieces, all of which 
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liave nearly reached oblivion. Hib son, Dr 
.lobn Donne, a man of w'it and parts, but im- 
prudent and irregular, was a favourite of 
Chailes II, and died in 16t)2. He published 
“ i’roblems, Kssays, and Characters,’* by his 
father, together w’ltli some humorous trifles of 
liis own. — Life by U'alton, Johnsons Poets, 
DOPPELMAIER (John Gabriel) a ma- 
thematician and natural philosojdier of the 
last century. lie W'as a native of Nuremberg, 
and was educated as a lawyer, but he relin- 
quished that profession to devote himself to 
the study of the science of nature. After \i- 
siting Holland and England lie returned in 
17 on to his native city ; and in 1701. ho w’as 
ajipomted mathematical jirofessor in the l^gi- 
dian college there, which station he occujned 
duiiiig forty year.*?. He was elected a member 
of tlie Ko}(d Society ot London, and otl.cr 
‘'ciontific associations. 'J’oward.s the close of 
Ins life he distiiigui.shcd himself by his alten- 
lioii to electi icily. He died in 17.')(). Be- 
sides several translations of niatheniatual 
woiks, lie published “ ?^ova IMelliodus pa- 
laiidi Sciatei'K a Solaria,” 17‘Jl), *lto ; “An 
Histoiical Account of the ^latheinatuians and 
Artists of Nuremberg,” 17 JO, lolio, lu Ger- 
man , “ Pbysica ('xperimentis lilu^tiata,” 17 1 1 , 
Ito, “Atlas (’oIcKtis, m ijuo \\x, 'rabula* 
\stronomic.i', ane incis.e continentui,” 
folio ; and a tract on Llectiicity, in German. 
— (t, Jho^, 

I DOlllA (AvDiiLw) a celebrated Genoese 
soldier ami statesman in the sixteeiiih century 
He W’as bom about 1 160 at Oneglia, of wind* 
jilace hih fatbei was feudatory lord. His own 
inclination led him to adojit the military pro- 
fession contiarv to the wislies of Ins parents, 
after whose death be enteied into the service 
of pope Iimo( ent Vlll. He next was employ - 
evl by the kings of Naples, and other Italian 
jirmces. At lengtli lu> rc'turned to Genoa, and 
was tw'ite sent against the revolted Corsicans, 
ibeii subjects of the lepublic. In L*)L'» be was 
made ca]>tainof the Genoese galleys, m which 
]M)st he distinguislied liimself by cliasti.sing the 
piiaiie.s of the Barbary corsairs. The dis- 
tiadcd state of liis native country, which he 
was not able to reniedv, induced him to enter 
into the seivice of Prancis 1 of I’lance. He 
assisted in raising the siege of Alarseilles, and 
took piisoiier, Pliilibert of (dialons, jiriiice of 
Oiaiige, the imp«*rial general. After the bat- 
tle of Pavia he left the service of France for 
that of pope Clement \']I, who made him ud- 
jiniral of Ids galleys; but on the ruin of the 
[ alFaiis of that {lonlifl', by tlu* capture of Home 
in L^iil, Dona again joined the French king, 
who apjiointed him his admiral in the l.evanl. 
He had five galleys of Ins ow'n ; and it was 
thiough his means that I^autrec, the Fiencli 
geneial, in L')'J7, made himself master of Ge- 
noa, exjK-Iliiig the Adorni faction, by whom 
the republic liad been governed, nmler the 
jirolectioii of Charles V . Doiia, finding that 
the changi‘ of inijierial, for Fiench inllm ncc 
over his native city, was only a change ol mas- 
ters, and not of slavery for fieedom, foisook 
the French party, and "c outlived, with the aid 
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of tlie impprialists, to eflcct tlio liberation of 
Genoa from a forei»ni yoke. From this time 
be l)ecame permanently attached to the inter- 
est of Charles V, in whose service, he jp’eatly 
sigTiali/cd hirnsidf in naval contests with the 
1 urk.s. In the unfortunate expedition of the 
emperor aj^ainst Algiers in 1641 , Doria com- 
manded the fleet, and eleven of his own ves- 
sels weie lost in this entei prise, which had 
horn lunlei taken in opjiosition to his advice, 
'riiongh he had nobly refused to accept the 
so^eu■^gnty of Genoa, and contented himself 
with the honorary appellation of Deliverer 
and Father of his Country, and the power 
and iiitliicnce in state all.iiis Axliich lii.«. clia- 
lacter and serxii -s naiin.illy hi*stowed, yet 
some of his fellovr-nti/inis were dis'^.itistied 
with his sujienoiity and that of his fanuly, and 
a ])lot was foimed for his dc“‘liuction. This 
was the famous consjiiracv of liesio, one of 
the most singular events ret oided in histoT\, 
the details of which will ajipcar elst wlieie. 
(See Firsfn, J. |j.) It piovod fatal to the 
iiejilu'w of Dona, and ottasioned the lempo- 
iar\ ovpulsion of tlie ageil state.sman fiom 
(jenoH ; hut his return was hailed with joy In 
lh(' peojilc, and he recoveted liis intluenee in 
the state. 'Die last of his maitial exjdoits was 
an evjiedition against the I rench, wdio had j 
iniaded Corsica, whit h he lecovered fiom I 
then grasp. 'I his was in 166i, after which 
he It signed his military and natal command 
to 1ms erand-nt'jilic w, and spent tlie romaimlei 
of 1ms tlays in well-earned tian(|uillity. lie 
died at his jialace in the suhurlis ot Genoa, in 
November 1.6t)(). (’hailes \ rewarded his 
servu es w’ith the collar of the golden fleece, 
and a Neapolitan jmnt ipahty ; hut lus best 
distMitlion IS that <if the jiatiiot liberaloi 
of Cienoa. — (smi's Jhs(, oj Cluules F. 
Bioir. Innv. i^onv. Diet. II (''•t, I 

DOIllCiN’^ (l,iv\i^) an eminent French 
jmmfer, was lioni at 1‘aiis in and en- 

tered the school ot La limn. He settled at 
Verona, where he emjtloved himstdf in W'oiks 
which gamed him much reputation. Going 
to J’aiis I'l 17()1' he was employed to paint a 
ceding of a staircase ftn a peison wliose fathei I 
had been) a faincu. He* ebose the suh,ect ot 
Phaeton, and slilv represented ilie horses of his 
chariot overlhiown in sueli amanncTas to shoA^ 
all iheii shoes. Not being aide to get into 
the academy, he relunied to Verona, and in 
1711 prince Lugene sent for him to Vienna, 
W'hi*re, and at Pi ague, lie was employed foi 
sometime, JIis st\le was heioical and suh- 
Jime, Ins colonnng lively, and nnnnei turn and 
roiTect. He was al.so a masl<*r of fresco. He 
died at Venona in 17 ILL His younger bro- 
ther, Nicholas Doiigny, an eminent engiavcr, 
came to England and engraveil the c artoons, 
foi winch he was knighte'l by Cic-orge J. He 
was a member of the t-’iench Academy ot 
J’amting, and died at Pans in 17 Id. — U'Ar- 
I /e.s f/es 1*(>t)ities. 

DDIUNK or THOlHNG (Mattmtas) a 
Fianciscan fiiur, who w.is a nathe of Ihatulen- 
buiyh^ and became jirotessor of divinity at 
Magdeburgli, about tlie middle ot the fifteenth 
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“"‘"y- ‘t® author of CommcDfarief 
on the Ihble, juibhshed with those of Nicholas 
de J.yra, at Pans, 1690, <, vols. folio. To 
him a so has been ascribed the compilation of 
the Chronicle of Nuremberg hut it was more 
probably the work of Hartmann Schedel. (See 
II. SciiKULL.) — Mnreri. ^ 

DOKION, an ancient Greek poet and mu- 
sician, celebrated as well for lus wit as for his 
compositions, and his skill in performing on 
the flute. He is commemorated as the contem- 
pory and rival of Aiitigeuides, by both J Mu- 
tan h and Allienasus, the hitter of whom speaks 
of him in terms of iinciualified panegyric. Al- 
though lus writings are lost, yet several of his 
hoii-inots have been lianded down to posterity ; 
among others, the well-known joke of a gouty 
( old gcmtleman, whose large shoe was smlen 
1 fiom him — “ 1 he only liarm I wish the thief 
!is that It may fit him,” lliougli asiiibed to a 
long \aiuMy of hunioiists, liom Joe iMillei 
downw lids, is said to have been oiiginally tlie 
property ol Dm ion, who expenenced a loss oi 
the kind wImIo sii]i])Uig with Philip of Mace- 
don. An amudotecit lus, ailminiig tlie gold 
cup of Nnocieon, king of C'\]nus, w’ltli lus 
lejilv to that piiiice, who told lam, “ the gold- 
siiutii would make him just such another,” 
VI/ “ He v.Il ob(*y you sooner than me, sir, 
gi\o 1110 tlial and Ik spi ak anotlier for your - 
j self, is cited by Ailieii.eus as a contradic.tion 
to the adage, that “nature gives oi.uns Jo 
tlic llute-])la\eis, but tiny blow tliem out.” 

I hegluttoll^ ol lliislacrtumsmusic lan is said to 
have bc-eii ecpial to lus w it. — Ihci, oi Mtis. 

DOllPll'S (AIaiuin) a Dutch divine and 
classical scholar in the sixteenth century. He 
w'as jirofessoi of jihilosopliy at th(‘ university 
ot Loiuaiu, wheie he coninhuled by his inh,i- 
oiice and example, to jiromot the study of 
]K)lite hictaiure. He criticised the Encomium 
Aloii.c of Lidsmus, but subseipiently he be- 
came the fnend ami admirer ot that celidnated 
scholar. Among his woiks an — “ Dialngus 
\ eneris et ( 'upidiuis J ierciilem aiiciiutein in 
suam imlitiam, invita virtute, ju nj le lien tin ni 
“ComjdcmienUim Vuhilan.v IMantina' “ Epi.s- 
lola (le Hollaiidorum Moiilms and “ Oratio 
de Jaiidilms Aiistou Iis contra Laurent. Vale- 
ain.” He dmd in l.iL’o. — Moreiu. 

DOl (i \ L ( Ion\) a w'liier id‘ considerable 
talent and htcraiy ae(|uiremcnts, born In 1760, 
at Kiikaldy, in Fifeshire : wMiere his father, 
who W'as master of the grammar-school there, 
educated him for the Scottisii kivk. He w'as 
a profiv Aont lu most of the sciences, as well as 
Linguages, both ancient and modern , and for 
some yc-ais acted a'i jirivate secretaiy to the 
late IcKiinecl goiieiul Melville. Among lus 
productions, aie “Military Alemoirs,” 8vo ; 
“ M'he Alod'un Pu'ceproi,” 8vo, IhlO, “The 
Cabinet ol 7\ns,” Oio; ami a tianshuion of 
a Spanish woik, cotitli-d “ l.sjuuia Ai.inuma, 
<w SjMiiit,h Coast), g Pilot,” ft o, H!LJ. He 
had also comrner* eJ ti.Mi^I.iiions of Strabo 
and ( roiMiumt'irii s, but died before 

they Wt'ie fimsbed, 1:1 IIoIk’I l -sticet, JJt'tlford* 
row. Sept. 1 L in hi;, d 'd Vt^ar.— trfnS, 
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f WUGLAS (Gawin) an early Scottiah 
iioet of eminence. 11c was the son of Archi- 
bald, earl of Angus, and was born at Brechin, 
in 1474-6. He received a liberal education, 
commenced at liome, and completed at the 
university of Paris. On returning to Scotland 
he took orders in the church, and was made 
provost of the church of St. Giles*s, at Edin- 
burgh, and afterw'ards abbot of Aberbrothick. 
Subsequently he was nominated archbishop of 
St Andrews, but papal opposition prevented 
his obtaining possession of the metropolitan 
see ; and at length he was made bishop of 
Dunkeld. In this station he not only fulfilled 
his episcopal duties, but also employed him- 
self in w'orks of public utility. I’olitical com- 
motions, after a time, obliged him to seek a 
retreat in England, w’here he was liberally 
treated by Henry VllI, to w’hose patronage 
he was recommended by the politics of his 
family. He died of the plague in London, in 
1622, and was interred in the Savoy church. 
Gawin Douglas translated the poem of Ovid 
“ De Bemedio Amoiis;” but his greatest 
work is a translation in heroic verse of the 
^Ineis of Virgil, and the supplementary book 
of iMaphacus. 'riiis work, in the Scottish dia- 
lect of the English language, is executed wutli 
great spiiit ; and, considering the a^e of the 
autlior, with extraordinary elegance of diction, 
far surpassing in that respect the succeeding 
productions of Phaer, Swyne, and even of lord 
Surrey. It w’as wTittcn about 1612, and is 
said to have been completed in sixteen months. 
To each book is prefixed a highly poetical 
prologue. It was first published in 15.63, 
London, 4to ; and reprinted at Edinburgh, 
1710, folio.— Biiig. liril, 

DOUGLAS (sir Chaut.es) an eminent 
naval officer ; he was a native of Scotland, and 
firet obtained employment m the maritime ser- 
vice of Holland. 'Uiis circumstance ojierated 
to his disadvantage on entering into the Englisli 
navy ; however, at the commenceineiil of tlie 
American war, he had the command of a 
squadron destined to act in the gulph of St 
Lav^Tcnce. His conduct on that station pro- 
cured him honours and promotion. On the 
prospect of a rupture with Spain, in 1787, he 
was raised to the rank of a rear-admiral. He 
died in 1789. Independent of his merit in 
the practice of the more immediate duties of 
liis profession, be deserves notice on account 
of his important improvement in the mode of 
firing guns on board ships, by means of locks 
instead of matches. It is said that he was 
acquainted with six Euroi)ean languages, and 
could speak them correctly. — Geni. iVoo-. 

DOUGLAS (James) an anatomist and 
accoucheur of some eminence in the cai ly part 
of the last century. He was a native of Scot- 
land, who settled in London as a lecturer on 
anatomy, and died there in 1742. Among 
his publications the following possess consi- 
derable merit: Bibliographic Anatomica* 

Specimen,** containing short notices of ana- 
comical writers, from Hippocrates to Harvey, 
with catalogues of their works ; ** JMyographic 
CoBsparatte Specimen,” exhibiting compara- 
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live descriptions of the muscles of the hiiniRir 
and canine species; and a translation of Win*' 
slow’s anatomy. — Hutchhisoiis Biog, Med, 
DOUGLAS (John) a learned divine and 
critic of the last century. He was born in 
Scotland in 1721, and was the grandson of a 
clergyman of the episcopal church of Scotland, 
wlio was deprived of his living at tlie revolu- 
tion. His parents having emigrated from 
Pittenweem, in Fifeshire, to London, kept for 
many years the British coffee-house, in Cock- 
spur-street. After some education at a gram- 
mar-school in his native country, he was sent 
to the university of Oxford in 1736, and in 
1743 he took the degree of MA. Soon after 
entering into holy orders, he was appointed 
chaplain to the 3rd regiment of foot- guards ; 
and in that capacity he was present at the 
battle of Fontenoy in 174.3. He was after- 
wards recommended to the earl of Bath as a 
travelling tutor to his son lord Pulteney, v\ith 
whom he visited several parts ot the coniinent ; 
but quitted him and returned to England, in 
1749, when his patron presented him with tlie 
benefices of Eaton, Constantine, and Uppmg- 
ton, in Shrojisbire, and the succeeding year 
gave him the vicarage of High Ercal in the 
same county. His first literary production 
nas a letter to the earl of Bath, entitled 
“ Milton vindicated from tlie charge of 
plagiarism brought against him by JMr Lau- 
der,” 1761, 8vo. (See Lavder, \V.) In 
1764 he published a tract, entitled “ The 
Oiterion ; or a Discourse on Miracles,” de- 
signed as a defence of C’hiistianity against the 
attacks of sceptical writers, and especially of 
Ilume. lie next appeared a second time as 
the scourge of imposture, in animadverting on 
the errors of the pajial historian, Archibald 
Bower, against whom he w’lote “An Attack 
on certain positions in Bower's History of the 
J'opes, &c.'' 1766; “ Bower and 'lillemont 
compared,” 1767 ; “ A full Confutation of 
Bower's Defences and “ I’lie complete 
and final Detection of Bower.” In May 1768, 
he was appointed one of the royal chaplains, 
and proceeded bachelor and doctor of divinity. 
In 1762 he was made canon of Windsor, which 
benefice he exchanged with Dr Barrington for 
a residentiary canonry of St Paul’s. IIis next 
preferment was the detinery of Windsor, llis 
patron, the earl of Bath, dying in 17o4, be- 
queathed to Dr Douglas his library ; but the 
legatee was induced, for the consideration of 
a sum of money, to leave it in the possession 
of general l^ulteney, and afterwards of sir 
William Pulteney. Dr. Douglas was much 
connected with many of the literary ornaments 
of the metropolis. He was one of the first 
members of the celebrated beef-steak t lub ; 
and he is characteristically commemorated 
among them in Dr Goldsmith's humorous poem 
entitled “ Betaliation.’* He also belonged 
to another literary club, of which Dr Johnson 
w'as a member. In 1777 he was employed in 
preparing for the press the journal of captain 
Cook’s second voyage, to which he prefixed a 
well-written introduction, and added notes, 
lie assisted lord iJardwicke in arranging 
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publishing his Miscellaneous Papers/’ 
which appeared the following year. In 1778 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal and An- 
tiquarian Societies ; and in 1781 he edited 
the account of captain Cook’s third voyage. 
It should be mentioned, to his honour, that in 
1 780, daring the disgraceful riots in the me- 
tropolis, caused by the assembling of lord 
George Gordon’s mob. Dr Douglas contri- 1 
buted to check the fury of the misguided 
rabble, by procuring a detachment of the 
guards to be posted in St Paul’s church-yard ; 
and on the last day of their seri’ices he enter- 
tained tlie whole party. Jn 1786 he was 
chosen a vice-president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in the room of Daiues liarnngton, who 
resigned ; and he frame<i the address of that 
body to the king and queen, on the recovery of j 
his majesty’s health in 1789. On the death 
of Dr Law in 1787, he was raised to the see 
of Carlisle; and in 1792 he succeeded Dr 
Shute Barrington as hishoji of Salisbury. In 
this situation he passed tho last sixteen years 
of his life, dying May 18, 1807. His death 
took place at Windsor, and he was intern'd in 
St George’s cliapel. He was twice married, 
and by his last wife he left a son, the rev Wil- 
liam Douglas, jjrehenclarv of Westminster, 
canon ofSurum, and chaiuellorof the diocese, 
who died March 19, 1819, aged 50. — Month, 
Mug. vol. xxiii. CahMn’^ Mems. of the lit^hops 
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DOl'GLAS (Sylvlsti r) lord Glcnbervie, 
a Scottish lawyer, who raised himself uy his 
talents to rank and eminence. He as edu- 
cated for the medical profession, wdiich he 
forsook for the bar. Having married the eldest 
daughter of loid North, the prime minister, 
afterwards earl of Guilford, he obtained j»ro- 
motion in the state. His first political situa- 
tion is said to have been that of secretary to 
tlie lord -lieutenant of Ireland ; after v^liich he 
yvaa joint-paymaster of the army, and finally, 
chief commissioner of woods and forests. The 
latter office he at lengtli resigned, and retired 
to domestic privacy. He was raised to the 
jieerage in 1 8 19, and died May 2, 1 823. Lord 
Glenbervie was the author of a valuable pro- 
fessional treatise on “ Cases of Controveited 
Elections,” 4 vols, 8vo ; and he also published 
a translation of the first canto of the “ Ricciar- 
detto of Fortinguerra,” with au introduction 
and notes, — Bwg, Peerage. Lit, Chron, 

DOUGLAS (Frederick S\evester 
North) only son of the prec'cdmg. He was 
educated at Christchurch college, Oxford ; 
and at his examination in 1809 lie gained 
first class honours. In .luly 1813 he took 
tlie degree of MA. His attainments as a clas- 
sical scholar were very considerable, and his 
talents were of a high order. After having 
finislied his travels on the continent, in the 
course of which he visited Greece, he returned 
home to adorn tliat station and seek that poli- 
tical distinction, to which he seemed destined 
by his birth, fortune, and abilities. He dis- 
played his taste, learning, and judgment, in a 
published “ Essay on certain points of re- 
aemblance between the ancient and modem 
Biog Dict. — N o. XLIL 
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Ghreeks,” 1813, 8vo ; a work which was the 
result of observations wliich he made during 
his visit to the “ land of the Muses.” He had 
obtained a seat in parliament for the borough 
of Banbury, and seemed about to rt alize the 
most sanguine anticipations of liis fnends and 
admirers, when death closed his short career 
in October, 1819, in the 29tli year of his agel 
— Gent, Mag, 

DOUSA (Janus) or Jan Vander Dofs, 
a Dutch critic and writer of Latin poetry. 
He was lord of Noortwyk in Holland, and was 
born at that place in 1545. He studied both 
at home and at Paris ; after which he held 
various employments, and in 1575 was ap- 
pointed governor of Leyden, which place he 
defended with great spirit and success, during 
the famous siege by the Spaniards. On the 
foundation of tlie university he was the first 
curator. He died of the plague in 1604. 
Ills works consist of tlie Annals of Holland, 
in Latin verse ; smaller poems of various 
descriptions; and annotations on several of 
the Latin classics. — His son, Janus Dousa, 
junior, was eminent for his literary attainments. 
He wTote notes on the comedies of Plautus, 
and is said to have had a share in writing tJie 
Annals of Holland. He was appointed tutor 
to the prince of Orange, and librarian to the 
university of l^yden ; and died soon after, in 
1597, at the age of twenty-five. His poems 
were published at Leyden m 1007, — Moreri, 
Baillet, 

DOUW (Gfrard) an eminent painter of 
the Dutch scliool, was bom at J^eyden in 
1613. His father, a master glazier, placed 
him first with Dolendo, an engraver, and then 
with Peter Kouwhoorn, a painter on glass. 
The skill Inch he exhibited in the last-men- 
tioned department, at length induced lus friends 
to devote him solely to painting ; and for far- 
tlier improvement he was sent to study under 
Rembrandt. He imbibed from that great mas- 
ter the true princii)les of coloumig, and a 
jierfect knowledge of the chiaro-scuro ; hut in 
other respects Ins style w^as altogether dif- 
ferent, I'lie perfection of Douw consists in a 
laborious delicacy of finish, w'hicli he unites 
with the most brilliant and liannonious colour- 
ing; and although his pictures are wrought 
up beyond those of any other aitist, they 
exhibit a sjunted and characteristic touch, and 
a breadth of light and shade, which are only 
to be found in the most intelligent productions 
of tlie arts. The first pictures that he painted 
were smail portraits, which were extremely 
admired for the resemblance and the beauty 
of their finish : but the length of time he took 
at them weaned those who sat to him, and lie 
in consequence abandoned portrait painting 
for fancy subjects. In these he has sui^iassed 
every painter of his country, although so many 
of them have excelled in the same line. I he. 
works of this master have ever been zealously 
sought for by collectors, and even in his own 
time they bore a high price ; and notwitli- 
standing his slowness, such was his industry, 
he left a handsome fortune. He died at Ley- 
den in 1674. A few of bi» works, whidi 
* U 
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are dtspereed in the leading cabineta of fancy himself a proj>hct ; and denouncing divitie 
Europe, have been engraved. — Bi'yans DicU vengeance against the house of Austria, he 
ofrainU and Eng, IX Argenville, Vies de assured his brother refugees of a speedy restor- 
Peint, etion to their country, by means of armies 

DOWLAND (John) an eminent musician which should come from the north and the 
of the age of Shakspeare, by whom he is east, the latter to be commanded by prince 
celebrated in one of his sonnets ; while Anthony llagotski. His predictions were treated with 
Wood speaks of him as “ the rarest musician merited contempt, and a copy of his revelations, 
that the age did behold.” He was bom in which he sent to Ragotski, was thrown into 
the year 1562, and took his bachelor’s degree the fire. He however met with more atten- 
in music, at Oxford, in 1508, after having tion from Comenius, to whose congenial mind 
visited most of the German and Italian courts, they proved acceptable* On the deatli of 
at all of which he met with a most flattering prince Ragotski, being joined by Comenius, 
reception. In 1595 appeared “ The fiist they fixed upon Sigismund llagotski, the bro- 
Booke of Songes, of Ayres of four Parts, with therof tlie late prince, who however remained 
Tablature for the l-.ute,” an instrument on m peace until his death. This rather con- 
which he principally excelled ; styling himself, founded the prophets, who transferred their ex- 
in an additional volume of the work above pectationstothethirdbrother, George Ragotski, 
mentioned, which he published in 1600, with whom they had more success, and grew 
** Lutenist to the king of Denmark.” His into greater credit. When Ragotski com- 
other works are “ Lachrymai, or Seaven menced war against the emperor, by making 
Teares, figured in seaven passionate Pauans, an irruption into Poland, Comer' us thought 
(Spanish dances,) with divers other Pauans, that the crisis was arrived when the prophe- 
Galliards, &c.” ** A Pilgrim's Solace, wherein cies of Drabicius would be accomplished, and 
is contained Musical Harmony of three, four, announced their publication in 1657, in con- 
and five I’arts, to be sung and plaid with Lute nexion with tlie visions of Ilotterus and Cliris- 
and Viols,” 1612; besides which, in 1609, tina Poniatovia, under the title of “Lux in 
he printed a translation of the “ Micrologus I'cnebris.” His predictions all proved false ; 
of Ornithoparcus,” a course of musical lectures yet he continued to dream on, and nothing 
delivered by that writer at Metz, Tubingen, more is certainly known of him. Some wi iters 
Heidelberg, &c. a short time before the middle say that he was burnt as an impostor and false 
of the sixteenth century. I'lie “ Lachrymfc” prophet ; while others assert that he w'ent into 
is alluded to ill Middleton’s old comedy — “No Turkey, and died there. — Jiayle, Moreri* 
Wit like a Woman’s and two of Dow'land’s Nouv. Diet, Ilist, 

madrigals — “GoChry8talTears,”and“Aw'ake DRACO, an Athenian legislator, was ar- 

Sweet Love,” are to be found, the one in chon of Athens in the thirty-ninth Olympiad, 
Smith’s “ Musica Antiqua,” the other in Dr about BC. 624. He was the founder of a code 
Crotch's Selections. He died in 1615, in^ of laws, w'hich were so severe that they were 
Denmark, leaving a son, Robert, author oft said to be written in blood. His rigour so dis- 
** A Musical Bmiquct;” London, 1610. — pleased the Athenians, that he witlidrew 
Biog. Dirt, of Mns. to the island of ih/gina ; where he was suf- 

DOWNMAN (IIuch’) a physician and focated by the kindness of his friends, in co- 
poet, was born near Exeter, in 1740. lie w'as veiing him with their garments in the theatre 
educated at llahol college, Oxford; and in when the weather w^as cold. All his laws 
1702 was ordained in l^xetcr catliedral, by were abolished by Solon, except those relating 
bishop Lavington. Not having much iiiclina- to murder, — Univ. Hist. 
tion for the church, he w'Ciit to Edinburgh to DRAG III (Giovanni Battista) a cele- 
study physic. After attending the hospitals, brated court physician in the reigns of Charles 
lectures, &.c. in London, and taking his mas- II and his immediate successors, and musical 
ter’s degree at Cambridge, he settled at instructor to queen Anne. He is supposed to 
Exeter, w'here he attained much eminence in have originally arrived in England in the suite 
his profession. His health being afl’ected, he of Mary d’Este, princess of Modena. Draghi 
was obliged to retiie, and he amused liimself in joined with Matthew Lock in setting Shad- 
literary pursuits. He died in 1809. His well’s opera of '* Psyche” to music ; and to- 
works are — “ Poems on vaiious subjects ;” wards the close of his life composed to Tom 
“ Editha, or the Siege of Exeter;” “The d’lJrfey’s whimsical opera, “The Wonders of 
Land of the Muses,’ a poem, 1768; “In- the Sun,” performed at the Haymarket in 
fancy,” a poem, 1771. He also contributed 1706. Many of his songs are to be found in 
some curious articles to tlie “ Essays by a tho collections printed about the close of tlie 
Society of Gentlemen at Exeter,” 8vo. 1796. seventeenth century, where they are invariably 
— Gent. Mftg. noticed as the productions of “ Signor Baptist” 

DRABICIUS (Nicholas) a celebrated en- only ; a circumstance which has led some erro- 
thusiast of the seventeenth^ century, w’as bom neously to suppose them the compositions of 
at Stransnitz in Moravia in 1587. In 1616 Baptist Lulli. In 1677 he succeeded his 
he became a protestant minister ; but in 1629, friend Lock in his situation of organist to 
being driven from his country, he took refuge the queen, and composed several anthems and 
in Hungary, and turned woollen-draper. He other pieces of church music in consequence, 
feU into habits of the greatest intemperpee, especially one— “ This is tlie Day that the Lord 
affecting his intellects, caused him to hath made,” in whicli he assimilates his style 
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fciy closely to tliat of the old English masters. 
The time of his decease is uncertain. — Biog, 
Diet, of Mtis. 

DRAKE (sir Francis) a very celebrated 
English navigator and commander, was born 
of obscure parentage at 'ravistock in Devon- 
shire in 1545.. After serving under his rela- 
lation, sir John Hawkins, for some time, he 
rose to the command of a vessel at the age of 
twenty two, and acquired considerable repu- 
tation by his gallantry in an expedition to the 
gulf of Mexico. He returned however in needy 
circumstances ; and in the privateering sjnnt 
of the age, manned two small vessels in 1570, 
and proceeded to tlie West Indies. He repeated 
tliis voyage in a single vessel the follow’ing 
year ; but of the result of these cruises very 
little is known. A thiid cx^iedition in 15712 was 
more fruitful in consequences, as he captured 
two Spanish towns on the isthmus of Darien, 
and brought home a considerable booty, 
which he honourably divided with his owners, 
employing his own share for the equipment of 
three irigates, in which he served in the expe- 
dition of the unfortunate earl of Essex, against 
the rebels in Ireland. 'J'hese exertions on the 
part of spirited individuals, were not however 
altogether patriotic, being usually made with 
a view to remuneration, by grants of land or 
otherwise ; and in the piesent instance it 
served Drake, by procuring him the interest 
and countenance of sir Christopher Hatton, 
who introduced him at court. Ever since he 
had beheld the South Sea from the isthmus of 
Darien, he had ardently desired to be tlie hist 
Englishman wdio should sail upon it ; and his 
credit with Elizabeth ensuring him the neces- 
sary authority and protection, liis own rejmta- 
tion and credit rapidly supplied him witli the 
means of undertaking, with live small vessels, 
and only 164 men, tlie expedition which has 
rendered his name so distinguished in naval 
history. Sailing from Falmouth in December 
1577, he reached Port St Julian, near the 
straits of Magellan, the following year ; and 
after refitting, jiassed these celebrated straits, 
and proceeding along the coast of Chili and 
Peru, acquired great booty from the Spaniards. 
He then coasted Califoinia and North Ame- 
rica in a single ship, as far as the forty- eighth 
degree ; and landing, took possession of the 
country for queen Elizabeth, under the name 
of New Albion. He next boldly crossed the 
Pacific ocean, and in less than six weeks reach- 
ed the Molucca isles, and thence by Java, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, proceeded home- 
wards, regaining Plymouth, after a circumna- 
vigation of the globe, in two years, ten months, 
and twenty days. Having brought home a 
large jiortion of treasure, this voyage became 
a subject of much discussion among politicians ; 
and there were not a few who thought the re- 
monstrance of the Spanish ambassador against 
this species of exjiedition, very justifiable. On 
the other hand, as the conduct of the Spani- 
ards themselves, in the West Indies, gave 
Bome countenance to reprisals, the fame and 
glory which redounded to England from the 
onion of so much gallantry and enterprise, 
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finally prevailed ; and Elizabotli, in tlie spring 
of 1581, sanctioned the conduct of Drake, by 
dining on board his sliip at Deptford, and be- 
stowing on him the honour of knighthood after 
dinner. In 1585, war being declared against 
Spam, he ably conducted a public expedition 
against the Spaniards in the West Indies, and 
once more returned with great wealth. In 
1587 he conducted an attack against Cadiz, 
and destroyed much shipping ; and the year 
follovi'ing commanded as vice-admiral of Eng- 
land under lord Howard, in the famous con- 
flict with the Spanish armada. He next com- 
manded a fleet conveying foices to restore don 
Antonio to the throne of Portugal, wliich en- 
terprise failed, in consequence of a disagree- 
ment W’itli sir John Norris, who commanded 
the land forces. His credit was somewhat 
affected by this circumstance ; and a similar 
failure taking place in a subsequent expedition 
to the West Indies, in consequence of a dispute 
witli sir John Hawkins, Drake, unused to so 
much disappointment, became melancholy, and 
his depression, joined with the effects of an un- 
healthy climate, threw him into a flux and fever, 
of which lie died at Nombre dc Dios, January 
I28tli, 1596, in the fifty- fii-st year of his age. 
Sir Francis Drake was somewhat rough and 
boastful, hut was very careful of tlie crew'S 
under his command, lie was also humane and 
courteous to those whom the fortune of war 
threw into bis power, and just and honourable 
in his piivate dealings. He was a great be- 
nefactor to tlie borough of I^lymoulb, which 
he represented in parliament, by causing wa* 
ter to be conveyed to ilio town from springs, 
through a devious course of twenty miles. It 
is unnecessary to dwell ujion liis skill in bis 
own profession, as no name stands higher 
among the founders of English naval supe- 
lionty, than that of sir FiantiR Drake. — Bunr» 
Bnt. l*rince\ Wo} lines (f Devon. 

DKAKE(FuANei.s) asurgeon of Vork, much 
distinguished among aiitiquiirians. He pub- 
lished, in 17.‘>6, Eboracum ; or the History 
and Aiitiquitii's of the (^ity of 'I'ork,” folio. 
He was a inemlier of the Iloyal and Antiqiia- 
riaii Societies, but witiulrew his name Irom 
the former for some nnexplained cause in 1769, 
C3oIe asserts that he ivas one of the compilers 
of the “ l*arlicimentaiy History of England,*' 
in 21 vols. 8vo. He died in 1770. — Gough*s 
I'ojein nijthy. 

DRAKE (J\MRs) a physician, wdio about 
the beginning of the last century attracted 
much notice as a 'I’ory iiolitical w’ritiT. He 
was a native of Cambiidgo, and after complet- 
ing his education at the univeisity there, he 
w^ent to London, and engaged in the jiractice. 
of liis piofcasioii. Such was the warmth with 
which he entered into paity ]>ohti(S, that he 
was twice prosecuted for his writings , and 
though he escaped unpunished, thiough some 
informality in the juoceedings against liim, 
yet the circumstance is said to have caused 
him so much distress as to have hastened bis 
death, which took ]>lace in 1707, at the age of 
forty. He was tlie author of a comedy, enti- 
tled The Sham Lawyer ,** and he also wrote 
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a ''System of Anatomy,’* a work of merit, 
considered relatively to the state of science a 
century ago. — Biog. Brit, liutchinson^s Biog, 
Med, 

DUAKENBORCH (Arnold) an eminent 
classical editor, was bom at Utrecht in 1684, 
and was educated at the universities of that 
town, and of Leyden. In 1716 he succeeded 
Burmann as professor of rhetoric and history 
at the former. The first publication that 
evinced his talents, was entitled ** Dissertatio ! 
Philologico-Hi8toiicade[»ra'fecto Urbis,” 1704, 
4to, of which a second edition was })rinted at 
Fiankfort in 1752. In 1707 he printed ano- 
ther dissertation, ** l)e Officio Prajfectorum 
Pnetorio,” 4to. As an editor he is best 
known by his editions of Silius Italicus and 
Livy, both of which are in very high esteem. 
He died at Utrecht in 1748. — Nouv. iiict. | 
Diltdin's Edition oj Harwood^ Classics, I 

DRAPER (sir William) an English offi- 
cer, and political partisan writer of considera- 
ble notoriety. He was the son of liigleby 
Drajicr, esq. an officer of the customs at Bris- 
tol, where he was born in 1721. He received 
tlie rudiments of a classical education at the 
cathedral grammar-school in that city ; and 
be afterwards went to Eton, and then to King’s 
college, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow. Relinquishing his academical pros- 
pects, he entered into the army, and served in 
the East Indies, where he distinguished him- 
self at the taking of Fort Sc George, now Ma- 
dras, from the Fieiich in 1758. He was pro- 
moted to a colonelcy in 1760 ; and in 1761 
he was employed in the exjiedition against 
Bellisle, in winch he acted as brigadier. His 
next service was in the East, where in 1763 
he was concerned with admiral Cornish in the 
capture of Manilla from the Spaniaids. I’he 
British commanders on Uiis occasion agreed 
to accept the sum of four millions of dollars, 
as a remuneration to the captors of the fort in 
lieu of plunder. I'his money was never paid 
by the Spanish government ; and colonel Dra- 
per, on his return to England, wrote and spoke 
ill the house of Commons, (of which he was a 
member,) in w’arni terms of the inattention of 
the ministry to the claims of himself and his 
comrades, in regard to the Manilla ransom. 
He was afterw'ards made a knight of the Bath,, 
and had given him the loth icgiment of foot, 
which he resigned to colonel Gisborne, for his 
half-pay of 200/. Irish, 'i'his aitair, coupled 
with his parliamentary conduct, subjected him 
to some unpleasant suspicions ; and in a con- 
troversy w’ith the writer of Junius’s letters, 
whom he attacked in defence of the marquis 
of Granby, his character suffered not a little 
from the sarcasms of his masked antagonist. 
In 1779 he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Minorca; and after the surrender of that 
island, he preferred charges against pneral 
Murray, the governor ; when, on his failure to 
substantiate them before a court-martial, be 
was ordered to make an apology to that officer. 
He died at Bath, January 8th, 1787. — ChaC 
men* Biog, Diet, Evans Hist, of Bristol, 
TOl. li. 
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DRAYTON (MiciiAfL) an EnglLsIi poel 
of eminence in the seventeenth century. Ha 
was bom in Warwickshire in 1563, and stu- 
died at the university of Oxford ; but of his 
professional pursuits or future life, few circum- 
stances are recorded. He seems to have been 
a dependant on the great ; and it appears that 
he lived for some time in the family of the earl 
of Dorset, the lord chamberlain. In the title 
of a copy of his verses, written in 1626, he is 
styled poet laureate ; but it is not probable 
that he ever held that office. He died in 
1631 , and was buried among the poets in West- 
minster Abbey. His works consist chiefly of 
historical and descriptive poetry, comprising 
— “ The Baron’s Wars “ England’s He- 
roical Epistles;” and the “ Polyolbion,” 
w'hich last is a chorographical survey of the 
rivers, mountains, forests, castles, &c. in Eng- 
land. It is written in Alexandrine verse, and 
IS not destitute of poetical merit, but is chiefly 
interesting on account of the variety of the in- 
fomiation it contains. His ** Nymphidia, or 
the Court of Fairy,” is a lively, fanciful tale, 
not however calculated to secure its author a 
high rank among the imaginative poets of his 
age and nation. I'he w'orks of Drayton w'ere 
]mbhshed collectively in 1748, folio, and 1753, 
4 vols. 8vo ; but be is one of the numerous 
class of authors whose writings are almost 
infinitely oftener quoted than read. — Biog, 
Brit, 

DREBBEL or DREBKL (Cornelius) a 
Dutch chemist, who was in England in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, w'hen his 
philosophical inventions or experiments at- 
tracted much notice. He is said to have con- 
trived the thermometer about 1620, afterwards 
improved by Fahrenheit and Reaumur. 'J'lie 
discovery of the microscrope is ascribed to him 
witli less probability. He is moreover reported 
to have made a vessel which could be rowed 
under water ; and in which he preserved the 
purity of the enclosed air by means of a peculiar 
liquor. If there be any truth in this statement, 
he must liave forestalled the discovery of oxygen 
gas or vital air. Drebbel died in London in 
1034. He was the author of a Dutch treatise 
on the Nature of the Elements of Bodies. — 
Original, 

DRELINCOURT (Ciiarlfs) a French 
protestaiil divine, w^as born at Sedan in 1595. 
After receiving his education in his native 
place, he went to Sauniur to study philosophy 
under the famous professor Duncan. In 1618 
he entered the ministry, and in 1620 settled 
as pastor writli the church at Charenton, which 
office he filled with great piety, prudence, and 
diligence. His writings are partly practical 
and devorional, and partly controversial, the 
latter of which, though spiritedly written in 
defence of the protestants, never offended hia 
opponents by illiberality, though Bayle says, 
that his writings made him to be looked upon 
as the scouige of the catholic controversialists.” 
He died in 1669. His works are — “ Consola- 
tions against Uie Fears of Deatli ;” “ Treatise 
on the Preparation for the Lord’s Supper 
” Charitable ^'isit8,”in five volumes , and tiinse 
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volune? of “ Sermons/* — Laurence, 1us| 
eUtesr son, was brought up to the ministr}', and 
died at Nivet in 1681. He published some 
admired ** Sermons,** and a collection of 
'‘Christian Sonnets,’* said to be well written. — 
His third son, Charles, was an eminent phy- 
sician, and in 1 668 became professor of physic 
at the university of Leyden. He was the au- 
thor of ** Apologia dica,” “ De Arthritide,** 
" De Vaiioliset Morbillis,** “ Sermo de Diviuis 
apud Hippocratem Dogmatibus,” "Observa- 
tiones JMedicae circa Heginien Puerperarum et 
recens natorum,” besides several orations and 
disputations. He died at Leyden in 1697. — 
liaqle, Halleri BihL Moreri, 

DUEUX DUllADIER (John Francis) 
an advocate, was bom at Chateauneuf in llii- 
merais in 1714. Dishliiug his profession, he 
turned his attention to literature, in which tlie 
following are his cliief productions : “ 'I'ablettes 
Anecdotes des Rois de France,” 3 vols 12mo ; 

L* Europe lllustre “ Recreations historiques, 
critiques, morales, et d’erudition “ Hiblio- 
theque historique, et politiiiue du Poitou.** 
He died in 1780. — Diet. Hut. 

DUEXELllJS (Jeremiah) a Jesuit, was 
bom at Augsburgh in Germany, in 1581. 
He distinguished himself by his preaching, 
with which the elector of Havana was so 
stmek that he appointed him liis chaplain in 
ordinary. He died in 1638. His w’orks are 
very curious; the principal are — “ Coiisiuera- 
tions on Eternity,** “ Orbis Phaeton hoc est, 
de universis vitiis Ungum,** in which, treating 
of those who employ their time in tniles, he 
calculates in how many w'ays six persons in- 
vited to dine may be placed at table, and after 
six pages of combinations, gives seven hundred 
and twenty as the result. — Alegambe, Niceronf 
vol. xxii. 

DRUMMOND (William) an elegant 
Scottish poet, the son of sir John Drummond 
of Hawthornden, was born in 1585, He was 
educated at the high-school and university of 
Jklinburgh, after which he spent four years in 
foreign travels, residing for a part of the time 
at Bourges to study the civil law. On his re- 
turn to Scotland, the death of his father having 
left him at liberty to follow his inclinations, he 
resigned all idea of the law, and retiring to 
his romantic seat of Hawthornden, gave him- 
self up to the cultivation of poetry and polite 
literature. A dangerous illness with which he 
was attacked, seems to have early fostered a 
serious and devout turn of mind, which was 
evinced by his first productions, which were a 
prose work entitled " 1'he Cypress Grove,** 
containing reflections upon death, and 
" Flowers of Sion, or Spiritual Poems.” This 
gravity of disposition was farther increased by 
the loss of a beautiful young lady by a fever, 
to whom he was about to be married, a circum- 
stance which rendered home insupportable, 
and drove liim again abroad. He remained on 
the continent eight years, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places, forming literary connexions, and 
collecting valuable books. On his return to 
Scotland it is supposed that he employed lim- 
self in his ” History of the five James’s, kings 
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of Scotland,” which woik did not appear until 
after his death. In his forty -fifth year ho 
married a lady who brought him several chil- 
dren, and on this occasion again took up his 
residence at Haurthornden. As his principles 
were highly monarchical and episcopalian, he 
was much afflicted when his country took jiart 
I against Chailes 1 ; and it is thouglit that his 
grief at the death of that monarch, together 
with the vexation which he ex{>erienced from 
tlie other party on that account, shortened his 
days. He died in December 1619, in his 
sixty-fourth year. As an historian Drummond 
claims little notice, the doctrine of unlimited 
authority and passive obedience being advo- 
cated by him to an extent bonlering on absur- 
dity ; while in most other respects lus “ His- 
tory of the James’s” shows a total deficiency 
of histone talent. It is therefore as a poet 
solely tliut he is now remembered, in which 
character his claims are indisputable. The 
sweetness and mtdody of his verse were ex- 
ceeded by no poet of his age ; and although 
tinged with the conceits of the Italian schools, 
there is much genuine imagery and truth of 
feeling in all his poetry, but jiaiticularly in his 
sonnets, wlmdi are re]>Iete with tenderness and 
delicacy. Drummond kefit up a corres- 
pondence with Drayton and Ben Jonson, of 
whom the latter walked all the way to Haw- 
thomdeii to pay him a visit. The rough convi- 
viality of .lonson, however, by no means suited 
his refined and fastidious host, who made notes 
recording his intemperance and incautious sal- 
lies, which ap])eared in print long after the death 
of botli. It is pleaded that Drummond might 
never intend them for publication, which is 
probably true; but after all, tlie composi- 
tion of written strictures on the conduct of a 
temporary guest, is scarcely consistent with the 
genuine duties of hospitality. A recent edi- 
tion of Drummond’s poems was published in 
179J, and they are also to be be found inmost 
of the collections. — Biog, Brit. 

DRURY (Robert) an English mariner, a 
native of Leicestershire, who merits notice as 
tlie author of a very singular account of Ma- 
dagascar, first published in 17^9, reprinted in 
1743, and more recently in 1808. Drury, 
then a boy, was shipwrecked in the Degrave, 
East Indiaman, on tlie south side of the Island 
of Madagascar, in 1702, and lived there in 
captivity for fifteen years. On his return he 
published an interesting account of the island, 
and of his own adventures, in a plain unadorned 
manner, and being corroborated as far as it 
went by tlie ioumal of Mr Benbow, (the sou of 
the admiral,) who was wrecked at the same 
time, his book has been always deemed au- 
thentic. Drury, who bore the character of a 
plain honest man, became porter at the India- 
house, and inherited some little property from 
his father, but when he died is not recorded. 
Gent. Mag. vol. Ix. 

DRUSIUSor DRIECHE (John) a Flemish 
divine and scripture critic of eminence, bom at 
Oudenard, in 1550. His father, who was a 
protestant, fled from the Netherlands to escape 
the tyranny of the duke of Alva, and takin|^. 
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hi England in 1567, was tliere joined 
liy nis son, who completed his education at the 
university of Cambridge. He attached him- 
self especially to the study of oriental literature ; 
and in 1572 he accepted an invitation to read 
lectures on the eastern languages, at Merton 
college, Oxford. In 1576 he went to Louvain, 
and studied the civil law, but the state of the 
country obliged him to return to England. In 
consequence of the pacification at Ghent, his 
father and himself were shortly after enabled 
to revisit their native country ; and in 1577 
Drusius became oriental professor at the uni- 
versity of Leyden. In 1585 he removed to 
Franeker, where he held the professorship of 
Hebrew till his death in 1616. His very nu- 
merous literary productions, relate principally 
to Hebrew criticism and archa*ology. His 
notes and commentaries on the lliblc, amount- 
ing to nearly tliirty separate works, published 
during his life, or from his MSS. after his de- 
ceast*, have been incorporated in the “ Crilici 
Sacri in Vet. ct Nov. Test.” of which volu- 
minous comfiilation a useful abstract was made 
by JMatthew J’ool, in 4 vols. folio. — Dnusins 
(jolin, jun.) son of the jirecoding, deserves 
notice for his early proficiency in Hebrew lite- 
rature. He died in England in 1609, aged 21, 
leaving behind him notes on the Proi erbs of 
Solomon, in Hebrew; a translation into Latin 
of part of the Itinerary of Henjamin of ludela ; 
and other monuments of his talents and acquire- 
ments. — Bayle. Moreri. WiHtd's Athen. Oxon, 

DRUTHMAR (CiiiasTiAN) a celebrated 
monk in the abbey of Corby in the ninth cen- 
tury, was a native of Aquitaine, and after- 
wards taught in the monasteries of Stavclo and 
Malmedy, in the diocese of Leigc, The time 
and place of h’a death are unknown. He was 
the author of a commentary on the gospel of 
St Mattliew, and also upon those of St J^ukc 
and St John, only fragments of which have 
reached us ; they were published in 1514, at 
Strasburgh, under the title of “ Cliristiani Druth- 
rnari Expositio in Matha>um Evangel, fami- 
liaris, luculentn, et lectu jucunda cum Epito- 
matibus in Lucam, etc.” folio. They were soon 
suppressed on account of their containing paS' 
sages favourable to the protestants in their 
disputes with the catholics, particularly on the 
subject of transubstautialion. In 1530 a se- 
cond edition was published at Hagucuau, 
which met with the fate of the former . — DtcU 
Bibl, Hist, et Crit, Du Pin, Moreri, Nouv, 
Diet, Hist, 

DRYANDER (John) a Hessian physician 
of the sixteenth century. He w’as professor of 
anatomy at Maiqmrg, where he began to deliver 
lectures in 1535. lie is reproached with ad- 
hering to obsolete authorities, and neglecting 
the great discoveries of Yesalius, who com- 
l^ains in his works of the illiberal enmity of 
Dryander. De Thou speaks very highly of 
him as a mathematician, who found out many 
things in astronomy, invented new instruments, 
or improved those already in use. He wrote 
much on anatomy and astronomy, both in 
Latin and in German. His death took place 
ID 1560. — Teissier Eloges da H, S, 
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DRYANDER (Jonas) an ingenious 9we 
dish naturalist. Coming to England with Dr 
Daniel Solander, he was patronised by sir Jo- 
seph Banks, through whose influence he was 
appointed librarian to the Royal Society. On 
the foundation of the Linnean Society, to 
which he contributed, he became one of the 
first fellows, and w^as also a vice-president. 
The Transactions of that association afford many 
proofs of his botanical knowledge; but his 
principal literary production is a catalogue of 
the private library of sir Joseph Banks, 5 vols. 
8vo., forming a classified arrangement and 
analysis of works on natural history, with biogra- 
phical notes. He died in London, October 
1810, aged sixty-two. — Geni. Mag, 

DRYDEN (John) one of the most emi- 
nent of the English poets, was born, according 
to the most probable accounts, on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1631, in the palish of A13\vinklc-All- 
Samts, in Northani]>toiishire. His father, who 
possessed a small estate, and acted as a justice 
of the peace during the Protectorate, was the 
third son of sir Erasmus Dry den, bart. of the 
same county. I'lic subject of this artide, his 
eldest son, received his early education in the 
country, and was then removed to Westmin- 
ster school, whem e he was elected to a scho- 
larship in Trinity college, Cambridge, and took 
his degree of bachelor of aits. IIis father dy- 
ing in 1654, he succeeded to the ]>ossession of 
his estate, subject however to considerable de- 
ductions for the wudow and younger children. 
He immediately removed to London, under 
the auspices of liis relation, sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing, one of Cromwell’s council and house of 
Lords. Drydeii is said to have been his secre- 
tary ; and certainly at this time he discovered 
no symptoms of disagreement wnth the politi- 
cal tendency of his family. On the death of 
Oliver he wrote his celebrated “ Heroic 
Stjmzas” on that event ; one of the first of 
his poems that evinced the loftiness of expres- 
sion and imagery which chdracterize his ma- 
turer efforts. I’his production necessarily sub- 
jected him to much obloquy in after times, 
especially as it is suspected that in the passage 
where Cromwell is praised for staunching the 
blood by breathing of the vein,” the poet 
intended to vindicate the execution of Charles I. 
Be this as it may, at the Restoration he made 
all possible haste to efface bis past stains, by 
greeting the king’s return in a poem, entitled 
" Astraea Redux,” which was quickly follow- 
ed by a “ Panegyric on the Coronation.” In 
1661 he produced his first play, “ The Duke 
of Guise and in the next year ** Ihe Wild 
Gallant.” In 1662 also appeared his poem, 
addressed to the chancellor Hyde, and his 
“ Satire on the Dutch.” Setting aside the 
drama, to which his attention was unremitting, 
his next publication of consequence was the 
“ Annus Mirabilis,” published in 1667. His 
reputation, both as a poet and a royalist, was by 
this time so well established, tliat on the death 
of sir W illiam Davenant, he was appointed poet 
laureat and historiographer, with a salary of 
2001. per annum. He soon after published 
liis “Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” which he 
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M written in 1665, in liis retirement during I 
the plague ; previously to which public calamity 
he Imd married lady Elizabeth Howard, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Berkshire, an alliance which 
seems to have done little towards tlie advance- 
ment of his worldly prosperity. He now 
became professionally a writer for the stage, 
by entering into a contract with the paten- 
tees of the King’s llieatre, to supply tliree 
plays a-year. The earlier dramatic productions 
of Hryden were written in rhyme, a circum- 
stance which favoured the rant that disfigured 
them in common with most of the tragedies of 
the day. To correct this fault, \rilliers, 
duke of Buckingham, in conjunction with other 
wits, composed “ Tlie Rehearsal,” in which 
celebrated burlesque Dryden was openly ridi- 
culed in the character of Bayes. The town 
enjoyed the laugh, but the sterling character 
of the poet was very little afiected. In 1 679 
he joined lord Mulgrave in an ** Essay on 
Satire and in 1681, at the express desire of 
Charles II, he composed his famous political 
]X)em, entitled “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
in which the incidents attendant on the rebel- 
lion of Absalom against David, are admirably 
applied to Charles iJ, the duke of Monmouth, 
and the intriguing earl of Shaftesbury. I’lie 
severity and excellent poetry of this produc- 
tion raised him innumerable enemies ; whom 
he still farther enraged by his ** IVIcdal, a 
Satire on Sedition written on the occasion 
of a modal struck by the whig party, when an 
indictment against Shaftesbury for high trea- 
son was declared if^noramns, 'I'he rancour of 
the last production is not easily to be pa- 
ralleled. Having succeeded so well in politi- 
cal, he next essayed literary satire, by attacking 
Shadwcll in his “ Mac Flecknoe,” the proto- 
type of the Dunciad. Soon after appeared his 
Keligio Laici,” the object of wdiich is to 
give a compendious view of the arguments in 
favour of revelation. With all this ability and 
industry, Dryden acutely suffered the anxiety 
attendant on straitened circumstances ; and an 
affecting letter addressed by him to Hyde, 
earl of Rochester, representing his pecuniary 
embarrassments, shows the unhappiness of 
this not extravagant, and certainly most indus- 
trious, champion of loyalty under Charles 11. 
He next published some classical translations, 
and tw'o volumes of “ JMiscellany Poems 
and on the death of the king, composed his 
llirenodia Augustalis, a funeral poem,” 
which, as might be expected on such a subject, 
is not one of his happiest productions. On 
the accession of James II he conformed to 
the religion of the new sovereign ; which com- 
plaisance, for it was probably little more, 
gained him an addition to his ])ensiou of 1001. 
per annum. One of the fruits of this conver- 
sion, and of the profits attached to it, was 
his elaborate controversial poem of ** The 
Hind and the Panther,” tlie very absurdity of 
which plan, overcome as it is by the force and 
beauty of the versification and execution, is 
highly honourable to the poetic talents of 
Dryden. The birth of a prince in June 1688 
cidled forth his ** Britaiinid Rediviva,” in 
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which all kind of prosperity to church and 
state is anticipated from the auspicious event, 
witli much more of poetic, than of prophetic 
inspiration, as the unfortunate poet found out 
in a few months afterwards, by tlie loss of las 
places and pensions in consequence of the 
Revolution. He liad now nothing to trust to 
but liis literary industry, and durmg tlie ten 
concluding years of his life, when he wrote 
actually for bread, and at so much per line, 
he produced some of the pieces which have 
most contributed to his weU-established fame. 
Passing over his translations of Juvenal and 
Persius, and various minor works, it maybe 
observed that he commenced his celebrated 
translation of Virgil in 1 694, and it was sent 
to tlie press in 1697. He is supposed to have 
received 1300/. for this hasty hut able transla- 
tion. Soon after (lie apjiearance of Virgil, he 
was solicited to write a second ode for St 
Cecilia’s day, which request produced his ad- 
mirable “ Alexander’s Feast,” probably the 
most popular lyric jioem in the English lan- 
guage. It appears that about this time he medi- 
tated a transiatiDD of IJonier, but the design was 
given up for tliat of modoniiziug Chaucer’s 
'I’ales, in which undei taking lie contracted 
with a bookseller to furnish 10,000 lines for 
300/. ; and so rich and ductile was the versify- 
I ing faculty of Dryden, this uniioetical bargain 
produced the collection called his Fables,” 
some of the most trul) ]>ootical pieces he ever 
coni|>osed. I'liis was the last of his great 
works, for he soon ufU*r declined in health, al- 
though tlie immediate cause of liis de ;tk was 
an iiiflamation in one of his toes, wdiich, ter 
ruinating in a mortification, put an ^nd to his 
life on the 1st of May 1700. A romantic ac- 
count of his interment was given by the cele- 
brated Mrs. Thomas, which had no other foun- 
dation than the interference of some noblemen 
and others, to change a private, into a public fu- 
neral. The latter accordingly took place, with 
a very honourable attendance ; and the body of 
I tliis great poet was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, next to that of Chaucer. The place 
was for some time undistinguished by a monu- 
ment, until a plain one with liis bust, was 
erected by Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 
The foregoing sketch, brief as it is, W'ill pre- 
clude the necessity of much observation on the 
moral and political character of Dryden. It 
possibly ferms one of the strongest instances 
recorded in Fmglish history, of the debasing 
nature of tlie high monarchical and passive obe- 
dient theory on commanding talent. Ac- 
cording to Congreve, although reserved and 
saturnine, Dryden was friendly and humane, 
domestic in habits, and affectionate towards 
his family. 'J'hat the pen of sudi a man 
should be so freely prostituted to ]>arty rancour 
and venal panygeric, appears surprising ; and it 
is equally so, that although regular in his own 
manner, few went beyond him in the dramatic 
licentiousness of the age. For a portion of 
this subserviency, his narrow circumstances 
may plead in mitigation, but it would be futile 
to say that it can altogether excuse it j and 
Dryden will always remain a conspicuous in* 
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stance of the union of high talent with extreme obliged, for his su])port, to serve the prindfiAl 
mental prostitution. On his literary merits it of the institution as valet, ffe afterwards 
would be idle to dwell here ; the character actcil as tutor in several families, and at length 
of none of our writers having been more am]>ly being recommended to the sub-governor of the 
investigated. Asa dramatic poet he has wit, duke of Chartres, afterwards the regent duke 
force, and majesty, but very little of nature or of Orleans, he was employed to teach that 
propriety. His comedy, with the excopiion jirince the Latin language. The literaiy ac- 
of “ llie Spanish Friar,” is altogether in- quirements of the pupil did credit to the talents 
ferior ; and of all his tragedies, “ Hon Sebas- of his preceptor, and Dubois, on the death of 
tian,” and All for I^ove,” alone are spoken the sub-governor, succeeded to the situation, 
of at present. As a general poet he stands un- lie obtained a complete ascendancy over the 
rivalled in point of versification, it being gene- mind of the duke, and while he cultivated his 
rally acknowledged, that for fulness and variety talents witli due care and success, he corrupted 
of harmony, and a fine flowing and resistless his pnnciples, and laid tlie foundation of that 
current of numbers, he has never been sur- career of unblushing debauchery in which he 
passed. I’here is scarcely any walk of poetry subsequently indulged. Hy these nefarious 
in which he has not excelled ; but, as might means Dubois secuied his ovra interest with 
be expected in so able a satirist, the ]r<ilhetic his royal ))U]iiI, through wliose influence he 
seemed least suited to his powers. His style rose to ofiices of high importance in the church 
in prose also deserves great praise ; he chiefly and state. After the peace of Uysvick he w^as 
exercised it in the critical essays prefixed to sent ambassador to F'ngland, and rewarded for 
his works, which form excellent specimens of his services there w’lth ecclesiastical promo- 
genuine Knglish composition. The reputation tions. When the jluke hec-ame regent in 1715, 
of Dryden has lost nothing by age; many of his Dubois w'as made a counsellor of state. In 
productions are doubtless very little read, but 1717 he wms employed as ambassador extra- 
enougli remains to render him one of the most ordinary to Kngland, wdiere lie signed tlie 
lasting of the Knglish poets, of which there triple alliance. On his return lie was made 
are but two or three of greater celebrity. Of minister and secretary of state for foreign 
recente<litionsof his works, we may refer to the affaiis. He was subsequently raised to the 
prose works, by Malone, IKOO, 4vols. 8vo ; his archbishopric of C’ambray, and in 1721 he ob- 
poetical works, edited by "I odd, with notes by tained a cardinars hat. In 1722 he was ad- 
Warton, 1812, 4 vols. Bvo ; and the whole of mitted into the council of regency, and de- 
liis works, by sir Walter Scott, 1818, 18 vols. dared first minister of state. He was also ad- 
8vo. Dryden left behind him three sons, of mitted into the French Academy ; and to 
whom CiiAniES, the eldest, was the author of crowrn his honours, (wdiidi the profligacy of his 
some Latin poems and translations. In 1692 conduct rendered disgraceful to France,) he 
he went to Italy, and was appointed by pope was chosen, in 172i>, fust president of the 
Innocent XIT, chamberlain to his household. French clergy. He died of a disease caused 
While at Rome he wrote a poem in English, by his debaucheries, m August 172.‘>. A rc- 
“ On the Happiness of a Retired Life.” mark which lie made to Fonienelle, with wdiom 
He was unfortunately drowned in attempting he was fond of conversing, is worth recording 
to swim across the Thames at Datcliet, in 1704. for its moral effect : — ** 1 wish,” said the car- 
— John, the second son, was educated at West- dinal, ** I lived in a fifth floor at l^uis, with an 
minster, whence he was elected to Oxford, old liousekeeper, on an income of five hundred 
but was secretly brought up a catholic. He crowns a year.” — Aikin\s Ocn, Biog. 
obtained a situation in th« pope’s household, DIJIIOS (John liAnisi) abbot of Kesons, 
under his brother. He wTote a comedy wliile an eminent FieiicJi writer, was boni in 1670, 
at Rome, wdiich was acted in London, en- at Beauvais, where his father was a merchant 
titled ** The Husband his ow*n Cuckold j” he and magistrate. I le w'as sent young to Paris 
also wrote a ” 'Four in Sicily and Malta,” which to study theology, but being disajipointed of a 
remained in MS. until 1776, when it was pub- canomy by the capiice of a relation, lie turned 
lished in an 8vo pamphlet. He died of a fever his attention to civil law, history, and politics, 
at Rome, 1701. — Erasmus Hi-nry Dn\DFN, He first made himself knowm by his “ History 
third son, was bom in 1669, and educated at of the four (jordians, proved and illustrated 
the Charter-house, like his brother, he went from IMedals and was soon after taken into 
to Rome, and became a captain in the pope’s the office of M. 'Jbrey, minister for foreign 
guards. By the death of his kinsman, sir affairs, who em]>loyed him in various uego- 
John Dryden, he finally succeeded to the ba- ciations ; and among others, in a mission 
Tonetcy of the family, and died in 1710. — to England. His object was to promote a 
Biog. Brit, Life by Malone, Johnsoifs Bio~ peace between tlie two countries, to forward 
graphical Preface, which he wrote a work entitled “ I’lie Interests 

DUBOIS (William) a French statesman, of England ill understood in the present War,” 
more remarkable for his profligacy than his which publication is remarkable for a predic- 
talents. He is said to have been the son of tion of the future separation of our American 
an apothecary at JJrive la Gaillarde, in Limou- colonies. In the midst of his political engage- 
fin, and he was bom in 1656. After some nients, he also wrote “ A History of the 
previous education, he went to Paris, and ob- league of Cambray,” of which an improved 
tmned admission into the college of St Michael; edition appeared in 1728, 2 vols. 12mo. Af- 
where, while he pursued his studies, he was | ter much einjiloyraent in a political rapacityt 
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ho locfime almost equally distinguished as a 
connoisseur in polite literature and the arts, 
by his celebrated " Critical Reflections on 
I’oetry and Painting,” 1719, 2 vols. 12mo. 
This work, which has been several times 
reprinted, procun'd him admiftoioii into the 
French academy, to which body he subse- 
quently became ])erpetual secretary. He next 
employed liimself in researches into French 
history, which produced his “ Critical History 
of the Establishment of the French Monarchy 
in Gaul,” 3 vols. 4to, 1734, reprinted in 
1713, with additions and corrections. lie 
wrote a few other pieces, consisting of a trans- 
lation of a part of Addison’s Cato, and some 
discourses held in the French academy. In 
17i>3 he was promoted to the abbey of Notre 
I )aine de Resons, and had received the orders 
of subdeacon and deacon, in order to ofluiate, 
when he was seized at Pari*, with a disorder 
which proved fatal in March 1742 . — Nomu 
Diet. Hist. FAoffepar DWlemheri. 

DUROURG (Anne or Annas) one of the 
martyrs to the cause of protestantism in France, 
ill the sixteenth century. He was born at 
Auvergne in 1521, and was ordained a priest, 
and being very learned in law, was appointed 
counsellor clerk to the parliament of Paris. In 
this high station, having imbibed the doctnoes 
of the protestants, he did all in his power to 
soften or prevent the punishments inflicted 
upon them, w'hich drew ujioii him the ind'gna- 
tion of authority. He was accordingly ar- 
rested in the presence of the king, Henry II, 
who unexpectedly visited the parliament for 
that purpose, but not until he had delivered a 
spirited speech in his own defence, in which 
he scrupled not to attack the vices of the court. 
In a few days after, he v/as tried and declared 
a lieretic by tlie archbishop of Paris, who 
sentenced him to be first degraded and then 
burnt ; which sentence was carried into execu- 
tion on the 20th December, 1559 ; when he 
died with a constancy wortliy the acknow- 
ledged steadiness and uprightness of bis cha- 
racter. — Moreri, Nouv. Diet. I fist, 

DUBRAW, or DUBRAVIUS SCALA 
(John) bishop of Olmutz in Moravia, in the 
sixteenth century. He was a native of Bohe 
niia, but was educated in Italy, and took the 
degree of doctor of laws. He w^as employed 
in various negociations and other political 
affairs ; and he also distinguished himself as 
an author. His principal works are a ** His- 
tory of Bohemia,” in 33 books ; and a treatise 
“ On Fish-ponds and on the Nature of Fishes 
both written in Latin. The latter was trans- 
lated into English, by George Churchey, fel- 
low of Lion’s-inn, and publislied in 1599, 4to. 
Dubraw died in 1552 . — Sir John Hawkint, 
Notes on Walton*s Complete Angler. 

DUCAREL (Andkew Coi.tee) an emi- 
nent writer on archsBology. He was bom at 
Caen in Normandy, but his father having re- 
moved to England, he was educated at Eton 
school, and afterwards studied at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of doctor of civil 
law. In 1743 he became a member of the 
college of Doctors* Commons. In 1755 he 
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was elected commissary, or official of the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the collegiate church of 
St Catharine, near the Tower of London. 
He was appointed librarian of the palace of 
Lambeth in 17. 17 ; and the following year 
was nominated commissary of the diocese of 
Canterbury. On the incorporation of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1755, he was one of 
the first fellows, having several years before 
been admitred into that learned association. 
In 1762 he was elected FRS. ; and in 1763 
the commissi onc*rs of tlie treasury appointed 
him, together with sir Joseph Aylofle and Mr 
Astle, to methodise the lecords in the State 
Paper office at Whitehall, and in tlie Augmen- 
tation office. He died at ins house in South 
I^mbeih, in May 1785, aged seventy-two. 
Ills princijial works are — “ Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities,” 1767, folio, which has been re- 
cently tra’isldted into French, and published 
at Caen, 2 vols. 8vo ; “ A Series of above 
tw'O bundled Anglo-Gallic, or Norman and 
Aquitaine ('oins of the ancient Kings of 
England, &c.** 1757, 4to ; “ The History and 
Antiquities of the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Lambeth,*’ 4to ; and ** The History of the 
Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of St 
Catharine,” ^to. He also furnished consider- 
able contributions to periodical publications, 
and other productions of the press. Dr Duca- 
rel vms enthusiastically attached to antiqua- 
rian pursuits ; and he even displayed his pre- 
dilection in clioosing for his buryiiig-place an 
ancient vault, w hicii was found in St Catha- 
rine’s church. In his literary character he 
has been considered, not unjustly, as a sort of 
beau ideal of an antiquary. — AikiiCs Gen, Biog, 
Nichols' JaU Anec. of the Eighteenth Century. 

DUC AS (Michael) a Greek historian, of 
whom little is known but that he was em- 
ployed in negociations. He wrote a history, 
which is still extant, of the Grecian empire 
from tlie elder Andronicus to its termination. 
Ducas is preferred to Chalcondyles, though 
his style is barbarous, because he relates facts 
not to be found elsewhere, and was an atten- 
tive observer of what passed. His works were 
printed at the Lou vie in 1649, fol. ; accom* 
])anied with a I.atin version and learned notes. 
It was afterwards translated into French by 
Cousin, of whose History of Constantinople,’* 
printed at Paris, 1672, 4to, and at tlie Hague, 
in 1685, 12mo, it concludes the 8th vol.~* 
Fabric. Bihl, Greec. Saiii Onom, 

DUCHAT (Jacob Le) a miscellaneous 
writer, was bom at Metz in 1658. He studied 
law at Strasburg, which be professed until the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, when he 
went to Berlin, where he was made counsellor 
of the upper court of French judicature, and 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
He published editions of several of the old 
French authors ; the princii>al of which are 
“ Les CEuvres de Rabelais,** 5 vols. 8vo, 3 
vols. 4to, 1715 ; “ L’Apologie pour Herodote,** 
1735 ; ** Les Aventures du Baron de Fajneste,’* 
1729 ; “ La Satyre Menippee,” 10i»6, 1714 i 
“ Les Quinze Joies du Marriage,** 1734; 
** Confession Catholique du Sieur dc Sancy,'* 
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169.1. H« diod in 1735, and alter lua deatli 
uvere published *' Ducatiana/' d toIs. 8to, a 
compilation of his remarks, &c. — Moreru Nouv, 
Diet, Hist. 

DUCK (Abthur) an English civilian of 
tlie seventeenth century. He was a native of 
Devonsliire, and was d'lcated at Exeter col* 
le^, Oxford, after which he obtained a follow- 
ahip at All Sours. This circumstance proba- 
bly induced him to write the life of the founder, 
archbishop Chichele, a work still held in con- 
siderable estimation. After taking his doc- 
tor’s degree, he became chancellor of the 
diocese of London. He died in 1649, aged 
sixty-eight. His treatise, ** De Usuet Aucto- 
ritate Juris Civilis Romanorum in Dominiis 
principum Cliristianorum,” is a curious and 
interesting work, which lias been printed se- 
veral times. — Wood's Athen, Oxon. 

DUCK (Stephen) a labourer in hus- 
bandry, who attracted notice in the early part 
of the last century, as the author of some 
poetical compositions. He was bom at Charl- 
ton, near Marlborough, in Wiltshire, and was 
employed as a thresher, when his talent for 
versification procured him the patronage of 
ueen Caroline, tlie wife of George 11. She 
rst gave him an annuity, and procured him 
tlie place of a yeoman of the guard ; but pro- 
bably thinking that ofiice not altogether a 
becoming rccompence for literary merit, her 
majesty afterwards had him ordained, and 
bestowed on him the living of Byfleet, in 
Surrey, lie filled his new station decently 
for some years; but at length became de- 
ranged, and drowned himself in tlie year 1756. 
His poems were reprinted after his death; 
and specimens of them may be found in Dods- 
ley’s ** Collection.” — Ckabners' Gen. Biog. 
Diet. 

DUCLOS (Charles Dineau) a French 
writer of some celebrity, was the son of a 
hatter at Dinant, in Britanny, where he was 
born in 170.5. He received a liberal education 
at Paris with a view to the law, but after some 
attendance at the oflice of an advocate, he de- 
voted himself to literature, and becoming 
known as a writer, was admitted into tlie Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions in 1739, and into the 
French Academy in 1747. His native place 
nominated him its first magistrate in 1744 ; and 
when the king vrished to confer honours on 
some of the members of the province of Bii- 
tanny, Duclos was unaniinou^y nominated by 
the third estate, and was in consequence en- 
nobled. He was also pensioned and made his- 
toriographer of France, all which honours fall- 
ing on a man of an impetuous manner, and 
much disposed to speak his mind, obtained him 
the praise of being at once ** droit et adroit.” 
lie set out with the philosophical party, but, 
disgusted with the laxity of principle displayed 
by too many of that school, he was cautious in 
hu intimacy. He was an author in various 
departments of literature, and wrote several 
ingeniousnovels, the best of which is the ** Con- 
fessions du Comte de .” His “ History 

ol Louis XI,” 3 vols 12mo, 1745, and ” Sup- 
plement,” 1 vol., 1746, is a work of curious 
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research, but somewhat injured by an affected 
imitation of the sententiousness of Tacitus. 
His other productions aie, ** Considerationa 
sur les Mocurs de ce Siecle ** Remarks on the 
Grammar of the Port Royal.” He also wrote 
several dissertations in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, and had a large 
share in the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
From notions of prudence he refrained from 
publishing any thing in his character of histo- 
riographer of France in his lifetime, but since 
his death have appeared, ** Secret Memoirs of 
the Courtsof Louis XIV, and Louis XV,” which 
are deemed authentic, and contain many cu- 
rious particulars. Duclos, who was a man of 
much integrity and generosity, died in 1772. — 
Ntmv. Diet. Hist. Notice prefaed to Memoires 
Secrets. 

DUCOS (John Francis) a native of Bor- 
deaux ill France, who cultivated literature, and 
figured during the Revolution. He \ias a de- 
puty from the department of the Gironde to 
the legislative assembly, and afterwards to the 
convention, in wdiich he voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. Being a man of an ardent 
disposition, and of considerable talent, he be- 
came a leading member of the party of the 
Girondists. When Robespierre and his asso- 
ciates overthrew that faction, Ducos was not 
at first included in the proscription ; but as he 
adhered to his principles, and defended his per- 
secuted friends, he was at length involved in 
their fate. He was guillotined towards the 
close of 1794, at the age of thirty-eight. While 
confined in prison, a few days previously to his 
death, he wrote a burlestjue poem, dehcnbing 
the circumstances of his flight to Provins, and 
arrest at the place, at the period of his pro- 
scription. — Diet. Biog. et Hist, du II. M. du 
18me. S. 

DUDT^EY (Edmund) a statesman noted in 
English history as an instrument employed by 
Henry Vll in the arbitrary acts of extortion 
practised during the latter years of his reign. 1 lo 
was bora in 1 462, of an ancient and respectable 
family ; and was educated at the university of 
Oxfonl. Becoming a student of the law at 
1 Gray’s Inn, he arrived at such eminence in his 
profession as recommended him to the favour 
of the king, w'ho made much use of his ser- 
vices, and confeired on him various offices and 
emoluments. In 1505 he was made speaker 
of the house of commons, and through his in- 
fluence several enactments took place, oppres- 
sive to the people and profitable to the mo- 
narch. On the accession of Henry VIII this 
minister of oppression, witli his associate in 
criminality, sir Richard Empson, (who was the 
son of a sieve maker at Towcester,) expiated 
his deeds on a scaflfold. They suffered August 
18,^ 1510. Dudley left a treatise entitled 
** The IVee of the Commonwealth,” written 
during his imprisonment in the Tower, which 
has never been published^Rttcon’s Hist, of 
Hen. VII. Biog. Brit. 

DUDLEY (John) duke of Northumberland, 
son of the preceding. He was bom in 1502, 
and soon after his father’s execution bo was 
restored in blood by act of parliament, on the 
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sirpKcfition of his guardian, Edmund Guilford. 
At a ])TO^r age he became a courtier, and at> 
Cached himself successively to the king's fa- 
vountes, Wolscy and Cromwell. In 1542 he 
was raised to the peerage as viscount lisle, in 
right of his mother, who inherited that title. 
Smn after he w'as made KG. ; and at length 
the post of lord- high-admiral was conferred on 
him for life. He served with reputation in 
the wars of Henry Vlll with Scotland and 
France ; and he was so mucli in favour with 
that monarch as to be left one of the executors 
named in his will, as a kind of joint-regent 
during the minority of Edward VI. Under 
that ]>rmce ho manifested the most insatiable 
ambition, and obtained vast accessions to his 
honours, power, and emoluments. At first he 
joined his interest with that of tlic duke of 
Somerset, the king’s uncle, whom however, 
at length he undermined and destroyed. 1 le 
had been advanced to the titles of earl of W ar- 
wick and duke of Northumberland , and after 
the fall of his rival, his authority was almost 
unbounded. The illness of the king, over 
W'hom he liad gained complete ascen<lancy, 
alarmed his fears, and he endeavoured to 
strengthen his interest by marrying his son, lord 
Guilford Dudley, to lady Jane Grey, dt*scended 
from the younger sister of Henry VIII, and 
persuaded Edward to settle the crown on his 
kinsw'oman by will, to tlie exclusion of his two 
sisters, the princesses Mary and Elizabeth. 
I’he death of the king, the abortive attempts 
to jilace lady Jane Grey on the throne, and 
the ruin of all those concerned in the scheme, 
are among the most familiar events in the an- 
nals of England. Northumberland himself 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, August 22, 1553. 
"With the usual inconsistency of a thoroughly 
ambitious man, he professed himself a catholic 
a short time before his execution, and died in 
that faith, though the avowed object of the 
plot for which he suffered was to secure the es- 
tablishment of protpstantism in tliis country. 
•— i/wOTP, Bioff. Brit, 

DUDLEY (sir Hfnrv Hatf) hart, was 
descended of a good family, settled in Worces- 
tershire and Staftbrdshire as early as the reign 
of Charles I. He was bom at Fenny Comp- 
ton, August 25tli, 1745. His father, the rev. 
Henry Bate, hold for many years the living of 
St Nicholas, Worcester, and being afterw'ards 
presented to the rectoiy of North Farmbridge 
in Essex, removed with his family into that 
county, and took up his abode at Chelmsford. 
In this latter benefice his son Henry, who took 
holy orders, succeeded him at his death ; but 
the emoluments of the living being but trifling, 
he turned his thoughts towards the public 
press, and established the Morning Post news- 
paper. A few years afterwards, in 1780, he 
oi-iginated the “ Morning Herald," to which 
he devoted much of his time. (Commencing 
also about the same time the ** Courier de 
rEuTope," a journal printed in the French 
language ; and the “ English Chronicle.” At 
Uiis period he was the intimate associate of 
most of the wits of the day, and was a contri- 
butor to the Probationary Odes;” the 
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•* Rolliad and other works of a shnito 
class. In 1781 the advowsou of the valuable 
rectory of Bradwell-juxta-Mare was purchased 
in trust for him, subject to the life of the rev. 
George Pawson ; in consequence of which he 
is said to have expended during the life-time 
of that incumbent, upwards of 28,000/. in re- 
pairs, embankments, plantations, &c. for the 
benefit of tlie living. In 1784 he assumed the 
name of Dudley, in compliance with the will 
of a relation belonging to that family. Mr 
Pawson dying in 1797, Mr Dudley presented 
himself to the vacant benefice ; but doubts 
having arisen in tlie mind of the bishop of 
London, as to the legality of the transaction, 
he refused institution, and a compromise was 
at length effected by the proposed substitution 
of the rev. Ricbiird Birch, a brotlier-in-law of 
the patron. I'liis arrangement was however 
made too late, inasmuch as the delay had 
caused a lapse of the living to the crown, 
which bestowed it on the rev. Mr Gamble, 
chaplain -general to the army. The case was 
thought a hard one, and a petition, signed by 
lord Brayhrookc, the lord lieutenant of Essex, 
and most of the magistrates and gentry of tho 
county, was forwaiileil to ministers, enumerat- 
ing the sei vices of Mr Dudley in his cajiacity 
as a iiiagistiate, under very trying circum- 
stances, for ^^hich he had been publicly thank- 
ed by lord Kenyon, when on the circuit. A 
favourable answer was returned, and in 1804 
he was presented to the living of Kilscoren, 
barony of Forth, Ireland, to which was soon 
added, tlie chancellorship of the diocese of 
Ferns, In 1807 the duke of Bedford, then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, gave him the rec- 
tory of Kilglass, in the county of luongford, 
which he retained till 1812, when he resigned 
all his Irish preferment for the living of Wil- 
lingliam in Cambridgeshire ; his lelation, Mr 
Birch, having been in the mean time instituted 
to the long-disputed rectory of Bradwell, on 
the decease of Mr Gamble, Shortly after Mr 
Dudley obtained a baronetcy ; and in 1816 the 
dignity of a prebend in Ely cathedral, which 
he retained till the day of his death, February 
1st, 1824. Of a comprehensive mind and ac- 
tive habits, sir Henry distinguished himself 
on many occasions as a useful magistrate ; while 
his literary abilities were manifested in the 
composition of a variety of dramatic pieces^ 
some of which still maintain their footing on 
the stage. Among these are — ^the “ Flitch of 
Bacon,” written for the purpose of introduc- 
ing his friend Shield to the public, as a com- 
poser ; the "Woodman;” "The Rival Can- 
didates " The Blackamoor washed White 
(at the representation of which, party spirit 
ran so high as to produce a serious conflict, 
ill which swords were drawn, &c. among tlie 
audience ;) " The Travellers in Switzerland 
and lastly, a short but popular piece brought 
out about ten years since, under the title of 
" At Home.” To his discriminating patronage 
the country is mainly indebted for discovering 
and fostering the talents of Gainsborough, the 
painter ; and he is also said to have been one 
of the first to appreciate those of Mrs. Siddon9« 
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wbflOi lie introduced to Garrick. Ilia person 
was handsome and athletic ; while in his earlier 
years the warmth of his temperament betray- 
ed him, notwithstanding his cloth, into seve- 
ral quarrels. The cause of two of these recon- 
tres (with Messrs Fitzgerald and Miles) is 
said to have been Mrs Hartley, an actress, 
celebrated for her beauty, who, singularly 
enough, after the lapse of nearly half a cen- 
tury, died on tlie very same day with her 
quondam champion. A third, of more equivo- 
cal character, fought with ^lr Stoney Bowes, 
muile a great noise at tlic time. Sir Henry, 
at the time of his decease, was a magistrate 
for seven English counties, and four in Ire- 
land, — Gent. Miiff. New Month. 

DUDLEY (lloniin) earl of Leicester, was 
the fifth son of the duke of Northumberland, 
and \vas born about 15352. He was knighted 
when yrnng, and was made gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to Edward VI. 'fhough involved 
in the ciiininul designs of his father, and in- 
cluded in the sentence of attainder passed 
against liim on tlie accession of Mary, he was 
pardoned and employed by that queen. After 
Elisabeth ascended the throne, Dudley soon 
acquired the envied distinction of being the 
}ieculiai favourite of a female sovereign. Of- 
fices, honours, and wealth, were showered on 
him witli an im.«<]mring hand, by his partial 
inibtre.ss. He W'us appointed master of the 
horse, KO., and pnvy counsellor ; and he 
received grants of the princely domains of 
Kenilwoith, Denbigh, and Chirk castle. In 
1560 the death of his wife took place, at 
Cuinnor-hall, in Berkshire. This event, ac- 
cording to popular opinion, as appears from a 
tradiiionary tale preserved by Aubrey, in- 
volved Dudley in the guilt of murder. If be 
sacrificed the life of his unfortunate consort, as 
was suspected, in the hope of marrying the 
queen, bis ambitious views were disappointed. 
Elizabeth, however, encouraged him to aspire 
to the band of another sovereign princess, 
Mary of Scotland, who rejected her suitor 
with disdain. In 1564 he was created baron 
Denbigh and earl of Leicester ; and w^as the 
same year elected chancellor of Oxford uni- 
versity, liaving previously been chosen to tlie 
same office at Cambridge. About 1572 he 
appears to have married the baroness-dowager 
Sheffield, lady Douglas Howard, by whom he 
had cliildren, hut whom he disowned as his 
wife, and even compelled her to marry 
another person. In 1575 he gave a princely 
entertainment to the queen at Kenilworth 
castle ; the festivities of which are described 
in a picturesque manner, and in defiance of 
chronology, connected witli the death of Lei- 
cester’s first wife, in tlie celebrated modem 
romance of Kenilworth. Leicester, in 1578, 
offended the queen by his marriage with the 
widow of Walter Devereux, earl of Essex. 
He however recovered her favour, and in 
1585 was appointed, through her influence, 
governor of the Netherlands, then recently 
emancipated from the Spanish yoke. His 
conduct in this station did not give satisfaction 
to Uie queen or to the states over which he 
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presided, and he was recalled the following 
year, lie returned to his command in June 
1587; but he Vas finally disjilaced a few 
months after, and came to England. He was 
accused of misconduct by lord Buckhurst and 
others ; but Elizabeth still retained so much 
partiality for him, that she supported liim 
against all his enemies ; and on the prospect 
of tlie Spanish invasion in 1588, she appointed 
him commander of the forces assembled at 
Tilbury, for the defence of the kingdom. Lei- 
cester died September 4th^ the same year, at 
Corubury park in Oxfordshire, and was in- 
terred 111 a chapel of the collegiate church of 
Warwick, where a splendid monument was 
raised to his memory. — Lodge's Portraits. 
A duns Gen. Bing, 

DUDLEY (sir IIobert) son of the earl of 
Leicester, by lady Douglas Sheffield, born in 
L573, at Sheen in Surrey. He was >*dumted 
at Christ’s college, Oxford, and after the 
death of his father, who left him considerable 
estates, he fitted out an expedition to the river 
Oroonoco, in whicli he took and destroyed se- 
veral Spanish ships. In 1596 be was at the 
taking of Cadiz, where bis courage was re- 
warded wutli the honour of kiiigbtboud. In 
1605 he adopted legal proceedings to esta- 
blish the legitimacy of his birtb ; but his fa- 
ther’s widow defeated die attempt ; and Dud- 
ley soon after went to Florence, having, not- 
withstanding lie was married, seduced and car- 
ried off the daugliter of sir IIobert Soudiwell. 
I'liis transaction, or die event of bis law-suit 
occasioned bis being outlawed, and bis estates 
were forfeited to the crown. At Florence he 
assumed the tide of earl of Warwick, be- 
came chamberlain to the grand duchess of 
Tuscany, and on being created a duke of the 
holy Roman empire, he styled himself duke of 
Northumberland. Mauy plans for the advan- 
tage of his adopted country are said to have 
occupied his attention, particularly the drain- 
ing of a morass between Pisa and the sea, and 
the imjvovemeiit of the port of Leghorn. He 
compiled a work, entided “ Arcano del Mare,** 
Flor. 1630, 1646, $2 vols. folio, containing a 
multitude of charts, plans, and projects, relat- 
ing to navigation and commerce. His death 
took place m 1639, at his seat near Florence. 
By the daughter of sir 11. Southwell, whom 
he married with a dispensation from the pope, 
be left a numerous issue ; and he had also 
four daughters by his deserted wife. Like 
others of his family, sir Robert Dudley was an 
active, clever, well-informed, but unprincipled 
man. — Biog. Brit. 

DUFRESNE (Simon) a native of Lower 
Normandy, who adopted the ecclesiastical 
profession, and became a canon of Hereford 
I towards die close of the twelfth century. Le- 
land and bishop Tanner mendon him as a wri- 
ter of Latin poetry ; birt he is chiefly worthy 
of notice as the author of a poem in Norman 
French, entitled " Le Roman de Dame For- 
tune, ou de la Dame Fortun6e,** of which the 
manuscript is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. This w'ork, which treats on the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, is said to possess fcome po- 
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etfrul merit ; and it is curious on account of the 
wnler positively mentioning^ a fourth part of 
the world* though he lived so long before the 
discoveries of Columbus ascertained its exist- 
ence. — Memoires de la Sac. des Antiquaries de 
la Normandie. 

DUFRESNE (Charles) sieur du Cange* 
a distinguished writer on history and archaeo- 
logy. He was bom at Amiens in 1610* and 
died at Paris in 1688. He was educated for 
the legal profession* and became a counsellor 
of the parliament of Paris ; but passed his life 
as a retired student* intent on investigating the 
memorials of former ages. His works are nu- 
merous and valuable, including — ** Histoire 
de r Empire de Constantinople sous les Empe- 
reurs Franyaises,” Pans* 1657, folio ; “ Glos- 
sarium mediae et infimm Latinitatis,” vols. 
folio ; augmented to 6 vols in the c<lition of 
1733*, “(jllossarium Graecum medii aevi,*' 2 
vols. folio ; “ Historia Byzantina duplici com- 
meiitario illustrata**' 1680, folio ; and he also 
edited the historical works of Joinville, and 
Zonaras, and the I’ascal Chronicle of Alexan- 
dria ; besides which he left a vast number of 
historical and critical memoirs and disserta- 
tions, preserved in IMS. in the Royal Library 
at Paris . — MorerL lhag.Unia. 

DUFHESNY (Ciiawlis Riviere) a French 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer* born in 
1648* and said to liave been a grandson of 
Henry IV, by a woman of Anet, ^^ho was 
styled la belle Jardiniere. He became when 
young a valet- de-chambre of Louis X I , whose 
excessive liberality was insufficient to supply 
the boundless extravagance of Dufresny. llis 
talents were various* and he displayed them as 
a writer of songs, a musical comjmser* a land- 
scape gardener* and in other capacities. He 
also wrote for tlie stage, and with considerable 
success ; and on tlie death of Danneau de 
Vize in 1710, he obtained the privilege of 
printing the Mercure Galant,” a magazine 
or literary miscellany* which had been esta- 
blished by that writer in 167:^. Dufresny 
conducted the work with spirit while he was 
proprietor ; but sold his jiatent in 1 7 1 3 to 
Jlaidouin le Fevre, only resendng to himself 
an annuity out of the profits, which he retain- 
ed till his death in 1724. Ilis» works have 
been collected and ]ml)hshed in 6 vols. 12mo. 
A bon-mot ascribed to him is worth repeating, 
as it conveys a seveie satire on hisov^n impro- 
vident disposition. One of his friends making 
tlie trite remark, that poverty was no crime ; 
Dufresny replied — “ No ; but it is much 
worse .” — Camusat Hist. Crit, des Journ.' 
Aikin's G, liiog, 

DUGARD (William) an eminent school- 
master* was born at Bromsgrove- in Worces- 
tershire in 1605. He n^ceived liis education 
at Sidney college* Cambridge, and soon after 
receiving his master’s degree, he was ajtjKiint- 
ed master of Stamford school in Lincolnshire* 
whence he removed to Colchester. Jn 1644 
he was chosen head master of JMerchant Tay- 
lors school ; but giving offence by his affec- 
tion for ifie royal cause and defence of Charles I * 
Lc was imprisoned in Newgate. Being how'- 
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ever soon released* in 1650 he opened a pri- 
vate school on St Peter’s Hill* London* but 
was shortly after restored to his former situa- 
tion* which he again lost by his breaking 
through some rules of the Merchant 'I'aylors. 
He then opened a school in Coleman-street* 
in which he w'as eminently successful* but 
died soon after in 1662. His works are — 
“ A Greek Grammar “ Rhetoricae Compen- 
dium “ Lexicon Gracci Testamenti “ Lu- 
ciani Samosatensis dialogi selecti.” — Biog. 
Bnt. 

DUGDALE (sir William) an English 
herald and antiquary of great celebrity. He 
was the son of a country gentleman, and was 
bom at Shiistoke* near Culesliill in Warwick- 
shire, in 1 605. He was educated at a free- 
school at Coventry, and afterwards pursued 
his studies at home, under the direction of bis 
father. On bis death he purchased Blythe 
Hall, in the parish of Shustoke, and made it is 
residence, lie employed himself in making 
collections for a history of his native county ; 
and in 1638, while on a visit to London, he 
became acquainted with sir Henry Spelman 
and other persons of congenial taste, through 
w’liose interest he was made a pursuivant in 
the herald’s office. On the commencement of 
the civil war lie was summoned to attend the 
king, and wsis wdth him at the battle of F’dge- 
hill, and afterwards at Oxford, w'hcre he was 
creatt'd JMA. lu 1644 he was appointed 
Chester herald ; and he continued at Oxford 
till its bui render to the parliament in 1646. 
At that period he was engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr Dodsworth* in procuring materials 
for his ** Monasticoii Aiiglicaiium,” designed 
to comjirise tlie history of the monastic and 
other religious foundations existing in England* 
previously to the Reformation, w'ich copies of all 
the charters and documents extant relating to 
them. The first volume of this great work 
appeared in 16.Y5, the second in 1661* and the 
third in 1673. Two supplementary volumes 
were published by John Stephens in 1722 and 
1723; and tlie JVlonasticon has been recently 
edited* with improvements, by the rev Bulke- 
ley Baudiiiel. In 1656 Dugdale published 
“The ADti(]uities of Warwickshire illustrated,** 
folio ; a work of vast rcsearcli, which Gough 
]dacc6 at the head of all county histories. The 
“ History of St l*aurs Cathedral,” folio, was 
the next production of our author ; who, on 
the Restoration of Cliarles 11, was made Nor- 
roy-king-at-arms. In 1662 he published 
“ 'J’he I listory of Embanking and Draining of 
divers Fens and Marshes, &c.” folio ; and he 
edited the second volume of sir Henry Spel- 
maii’s Councils in 1604, and the second part 
of his Glossary. A miscellaneous work on le- 
gal antiipiities, entitled “ Origines Juridi- 
cales,” was the next of his literary labours ; 
to which succeeded “ The Baronage of Eng- 
land,*’ 3 vols. folio, which, in spite of aimosi un* 
avoidable errors, may be regarded as a work 
of unrivalled merit in its kind, and alone suffi- 
cient to secure the fame of the author as a ge- 
nealoincal historian and antiquary* In 1677 
Dugdale was made gartcr-priucipal-king-At- 
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ariiM, ftud received the honour of knighdiood. 
liiB remaining publications were — short 
View of the late Troubles in England/* 1681, 
folio; The ancient Usage in bearing of 
Arms ; with a Catalogue of the Nobility, and 
of Knights of the Garter, and Earonets,” 1681, 
8vo ; and ** A perfect Copy of all the Sum- 
monses of the Nobility to the great Councils and 
Parliaments, from 49th of Henry HI to the 
present Time,** 1685, folio. He died at his 
seat of Blythe Hall, in February 1686 ; and 
was buried at Shustokc. His numerous ma- 
nuscript collections are pre8erve<l in the Bod- 
leian library, and at tlie 1 lerald’s college, lie 
left a son, sir John Dugdalc, knight, who was 
a herald ; and a daughter, the second wife of 
Ashmole the antiquary. — Biog. Brit, 

DUGOMMIEH ( ) a French repub- 

lican general, who was a native of Martinique 
in the West Indies, where he possesed a large 
estate previously to the Revolution. At the j 
commencement of political changes he em- 
braced the popular Jiarty, and being nominated 
colonel of the national guards of the island, he 
defended Fort St Pierre against a body of 
troops sent from France, under M. de Behague. 
He afterwards went to France to procure suc- 
cours for the patriots ; and arriving there in 
179?, he refused the office of deputy from the 
colonies to the convention. In September 
1793 he w'as employed as general of brigade ; 
and next as commander-in-chief of the army 
in Italy, where he gained many advantages 
over the Austro- Sardinian army, and almost 
always with inferior forces. He took Toulon, 
after a sanguinary contest, Hecember 19th, 
1793. He then commanded the army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and prosecuted the war 
against the Spaniards w’ith great success. On 
the 1st of May, 1791, he gained the battle of 
Alberdes, and seized the post of Montesquieu, 
taking 200 pieces of cannon and 2000 pri- 
soners. Proceeding in his career of victory, 
after defeating an at my of near 50,000 men at 
St Laurence de la Mouga, the 13th of August, 
lie was killed November 17th, 1791, in an en- 
gagement at St Sebastian. I'he convention, 
in reward of his exploits, decreed that the 
name of Dugomniier should be iiiscrib(‘d on a 
column of the Pantheon. — Diet, Biog, et lint, 
des Tl, M. (la 18/iic. S, 

DUKE (lliriiAiii)) a clergyman of the last 
century, who, by favour of the booksellers, has 
been ranked among the English poets ; his 
works forming a pan of the collection of poetry 
published vvith the biographies of Dr Johnson. 
Duke was a native of Otterton in Devonshire, 
and w’as educated at Westminster school and 
Trinity college Cambridge, where he obtained 
a fellow’shij). He w^as presented to the living 
of Blaby in Leicestershire in 1688, and w'as 
made a prebend of Gloucester soon after. His 
death took place in 1710, shortly previous to 
which he had become possessed of the valuable 
benefice of W'ltney in Oxfordshire. He was 
the author of translations of some of the Odes 
01 Horace, and other detached poems, none of 
wiuch, in merit, exceed mediocrity.:— /okn5on’« 
Lttm Poets. 
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DUKER (Charlsi Andrsw) an 
and critic, was bom at Unna in Westphalia, in 
1670. He studied under Perizonius at the 
university of Franeker, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of ancient history at the university of 
Utrecht, where he acquired great reputation. 
His works are, ** Oratio de difficultatibus qui- 
busdam interpretationis Grammaticse veternm 
Senptorum Grmcoram et Latiiiorum ;** “ Syl- 
loge opusculorum varioram de Latinitate Juris- 
consultorum veterum ;** an edition of “ Thu- 
cydides ;** and an edition of “ Floms,” &c. &c. 
lie died at Meydorick near Duisbourg in 1752. 
— Saxii 0mm, 

DUMAS (Charles Lewis) a French sur- 
geon and anatomist, who distinguished himself 
by some improvements in the nomenclature of 
anatomy, lie was professor of the science at 
Montpellier, where he died in 1814. Among 
his works are “A 'I'reatise on Myology,** in 
which is proposed a new mode of clas:ification 
and denomination of the muscles of the human 
body ; and “ Principes de Physiologie,” Pans, 
1806, 4 vols. 8vo. — Biog, Univ, 

DUMONT (John) baron of Carlcscroon, an 
histori(‘al and political W'riter, who, after serv- 
ing some time in France, became a refugee in 
Holland on account of religion, and was made 
historiographer to the emperor of Gennany. 
He died about 1726, leaving behind him seve- 
ral historical works, meagre in point of style, 
but valuable for their facts, the chief of w bicli 
are — ** Memoires Politiques, pour servir a 
ITntelhgence de la Paix de Rysw'ick,*’ 4 vols. 
12mo, 1699 ; “ Voyages en France, en Italic, 
en IMalte, et en Turquie,” 4 vols. 12mo, J 699 ; 
** Corps Univerael diplomatique du Droit des 
Gens,'* 8 vols. folio, 1726 ; “ Lettres llisto- 
riques depuis Janvier 1652 jusqu’en 1710.” — 
Nouv, Diet, Hht, 

DUMOURIEZ (Charles FiiANfors Du- 
PFitiKu) a French general of great military 
talent, bom January 2.), 1739, of a noble 
though not affluent family in Provence. His 
father, the translator of the “ Ricciardetto,** 
bestowed great j)ains on his education till ilie 
age of eighteen, when he entered the army, 
and made his first campaign against the same 
duke of Brunswick whom, subsequently in 
1792, he drove out of the French territories. 
On this occasion he so much distinguished him- 
self by bis bravery, that w’hen at length 
wounded in nineteen places, and taken jiri- 
soncr, the duke sentliiin back with a flattering 
letter addressed to his geneial, marshal do 
Broglie. In liis twenty- second year he ob- 
tained three more wounds, a captaincy, and 
the cross of Si T.ouis. During the peace of 
1763 lie travelled through Italy and Portugal, 
on the subject of which latter country he pub- 
lished an Essay.’* On his return to J*aris 
in 1767, when he was named aide-marechal- 
general of tlie army destined for the invasion 
of ( 'orsica, and having served with reputation 
in the campaigns of 1768 and 1769, obtained a 
regiment. In 1770 he was appointed by the 
duke de Choiseui, minister to the confedera*x*8 
of Poland, and two years afterwards w’as em- 
ployed by the marquis of Monteyuardi miajR* 
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Utr of war, to revise die military code. In the 
latter end of 1773, being entrusted by this 
Minister widi the management of a secret 
negociation with Sweden, at the instance of 
Louis the XVth, but unknown to his secretary 
for foreign affairs, the due d’Aiguillon, he was 
arrested at Hamburg by the order of that 
minister, and placed in the Bastile, the king 
not daring to interfere and save him. He 
continued six months in confinement, and was 
then banished to the castle of Caen for three 
more. On the succession of Louis XVI to the 
throne, Dumouriez obtained a revision of his 
trial, and a declaration from tlie government 
that he had been unjustly sentenced. He con- 
tinued employed in the various duties of his 
profession, till the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, when siding with the moderate party, he 
obtained in 1791 the command of the district 
from Nantes to Bourdeaux ; the year following, 
being recalled to Paris, he was raised to the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and appointed minister 
of foreign affairs, but resigned his situation in 
tliree days, perceiving the vacillation and 
insincerity of the court. On the entrance of 
the foreign troops into France, Dumouriez 
having succeeded Lafayette in the command 
of the army of the north, dispersed with a very 
infenor force the Prussian army, 100,00(1 
strong, through the superiority of his tactics ; 
and the battle of Jemappe shortly after conso- 
lidated his triumph by revolutionizing Belgium, 
and placing it under the influence of France. 
At his return to Paris, he found the trial of 
the king, whose life he vainly endeavoured to 
save, already in progress ; and becoming sus- 
pected in consequence, by the more violent of 
the terronsls, retired from the capital and 
placed himself once more at the head of his 
army. In this situation, the convention neither 
daring to dismiss him nor to accept his resigna- 
tion, which he repeatedly tendered, endea- 
voured to destroy his popularity with the 
troops, and by rendering his commissariat 
inefficient, caused the failure of tlie campaign. 
A feeling of mutual distrust now took place 
between the French directory and Dumounez, 
and the latter hastened to conclude a treaty 
with the prince of Saxe Coburg for the evacu- 
ation of Belgium, while he himself determined 
to lead his troops to Paris, and re-establish 
the constitution of 1791 ; in order to effect 
which, Coburg promised, if necessary, to 
furnish a contingent. The design was frus- 
trated by some of the subordinate generals, 
who conveyed intelligence to the convention 
of what was in agitation. 'Phe latter, alarmed, 
immediately summoned Dumouriez to their 
bar, and sent accredited commissioners to 
arrest him ; when finding his intentions be- 
trayed, he took the decisive step of instantly 
arresting the commissioners and handing them 
over to the custody of the German leader, as 
hostages for the safety of the royal family. A 
degree of insubordination now showed itself 
among die teoops under his command, and 
the general finding all lost, quitted them and 
lepair^ for refuge to the head-quarters of his 
igMndflin onomyi who offered him a cosunandi 
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but he declined it, and retirod to Switzerland, 
where he published a volume of his own me- 
moirs. The cantons were however too near to 
France to render that country a safe asylum, 
especially as the sum of 300,000 francs was 
offered for his head. lie therefore again re- 
treated to Hamburg, where be subsisted on a 
pension of 400 louis, granted him by the land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel. On the tbreatened 
invasion of this country by Napoleon, Dumou- 
riez removed to England, where he spent tlie 
remainder of his life, surviving several years 
the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, in which 
however he took no part. In 1831 he pub- 
lished two memoirs addressed to the Greeks, 
whose cause he had much at heart, and at 
length died in his eighty-fifth year, at Turville 
park, near Henley- upon-Thames, March 14, 
1833. — Ann, 

DUNBAR (William) an early Scottish poet 
of considerable merit, was bom about 1 465, as 
generally supposed, at Salton in East lAitliian. 
In his youth he seems to have been a travelling 
noviciate of the Franciscan order, but he re- 
turned to Scotland in 1490. He eaily distin- 
guished himself as a poet ; but whether he ever 
obtained a benefice or not, or in what manner 
he passed liis future life, is not known. lie 
died about 1536 Dunbar wrote a great niim- 
l>er of pieces, serious and comic, in wdiich he 
discovered considerable poetic genius, and 
great force and richness of descrqition. One 
of his principal ]>oems is ** Die I'liistle and tlie 
Rose," a kind of vision, the subject of which 
was the eventful marriage of James IV of Scot- 
land with Margaret, daughter of Henrj VIII 
This piece abounds in gay and rich imagery. 
Another, called “ 'Phe Golden Terge," is a 
moral allegory, in which the shield of reason it 
employed to resist the attacks of love. There 
IS also a third of considerable length called 
i " The Dauiice," which is a vision of heaven 
and hell, in a comic strain. These and many 
more poems are printed in the collection of 
ancient Scottish poems by sir David Dalrymple, 
in 1770. Dunbar seems to have derived his 
poede taste from Chaucer, Gower, and l/ydgate, 
and united a great degree of sentiment and 
spirit with much fertility of imagination and 
command of phraseology. Like his precur- 
sors however, he was frequently licendous and 
coarse, liis language is the Scottish dialect 
of the dme, which diiiered but little from Eng- 
lish . — Wut ton's lijst, of Poet, Pinkerton m 
A ncient Scottish Poets, 

DUNCAN (Adam) viscount, anaval officer 
of distinguished skill and courage. lie was 
bom in Scotland in 1731, and was the son of 
Alexander Duncan, esq. of Liindie in the 
county of Angus. Going to sea when young, 
he ohtaineil a lieutenancy in 1755, was made 
master and commander in 1759, and was a 
post-captain in 176J. In that stadon he 
served in the following year at the taking of 
Ilavannah ; and in 1779 he shared in the vic- 
tory of admiral Rodney over the Spaniards. 
In 1789 he was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral of the blue, and by regular gradation, 
in 1794 , be became vice-admiial of the whit# 
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nqiiadron. The following year he was ap* 
|K>inted commander of the North Sea fleet ; 
when, after a tedious and harassing ser\'ice of 
two years, occupied in watching tlie motions 
of the lJutch in the harbour of the 'J’exel, ad- 
miral Duncan found himself obliged to leave 
his station, and sail to Yarmouth roads, in con- 
sequence of the mutinous disposition of his 
sailors. This unpleasant occurrence was the 
prelude to a glorious victory. 'I’he Dutch fleet 
put to sea, winch was no sooner made known 
to admiral Duncan’s men, than tliey retunied 
to their duty, and he immediately sailed in 
pursuit of the enemy. He came up wth tliem 
off the roast of Holland, between Camperdown 
and I^noiit, and after a severe engagement 
defeated them, and captured the commander, 
admiral De Winter, and eight of his slups. 
1'he conqueror was rewarded with the title 
of viscount Duncan, and a pension of ^OOOL a 
year. He died August 4th, 1804. — Gent. Mag. 

DUNCAN (Danilu) an eminent physician, 
was horn at Montauban in 1649, and was edu- 
cated at I’uylaurens, and at Montpellier, where 
he took his degree of MD., and in 1679 visited 
London. In 1690 the persecution against Uie 
protestants drove him to Geneva, whence he 
removed to Berne, w'here he remained some 
years. In 1699 he was sent for to Cassel, to 
cure the princess of Hesse, who was dan- 
gerously ill, and remained three years in the 
court as the landgrave’s domestic physician. 
The praises of Dr Duncan’s liberality to the 
poor emigrants wdio passed from Trance to 
Berlin, procured him an invitation to that 
court, where he was well received by the 
reigning prince, who made him the minister 
of his charity, and appointed him professor of 
physic, and physician to the royal household. 
Berlin not agreeing with his health he removed 
to the Hague. In 1714 he came to London, 
with the intention of making it his final 
abode, and died there in 1735. His works 
are “La Chymie Naturelle,” 8vo; “ Avis 
cxmtre Tabus des Liqueurs chaudes. Caffe, 
Chocolat, et The “ Histoire do T Animal 
a treatise entitled ** Explication nouvelle et 
meebanique des Actions animales,” 4to. — His 
grandson, John Duncan, DD. W’as bom in 
1720, and was rector of South Wamiborough, 
Hants. He was the author of “ An Address 
to the rational Advocates of the Church of 
England;” “ An Essay on Happiness,” a 
poem ; “ Religious View of the present Crisis.” 
lie likewise published a posthumous tract of 
Mr Andrew Baxter, on the proof of the immor- 
tality of the soul. He died in 1808. — Biog, 
JBrit. 

DUNCAN (Wilt.iam) a Scotch professor 
iff philosophy, was bom at Aberdeen in 1717, 
and received his education at the Marischal 
college of Aberdeen. In 1737 he took his 
degree of MA. He was originally intended 
for tlie clerical profession, but disliking it he 
came to London, where he devoted liimself to 
literature. In 1752 he was appointed hy the 
king professor of philosophy in the JMarischal 
college of Aberdeen, where he was educated. 
HenTote “ The Elements of Logic,” originally 
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written to form a part cf Dodsley's Preceptor, 
which are so clear, judicious, and concise, as 
to be esteemed one of the best introductions to 
the study of philosophy. He was also tlie 
author of a faitliful and elegant version of 
“ Caesar’s Commentaries,” rendered still more 
valuable by a learned discourse on the Roman 
art of war prefixed to it. He likewise trans- 
lated those select orations of Cicero, which 
occur in the common Dauphin edition, accom- 
panied with judicious exjilanatory notes, be- 
sides several trifling pieces ])ublished anony- 
mously. He died in 1760. — Biog. Brit. 

DUNCOMBE (William) an ingenious 
writer, born in London, of a Herefordshire fa- 
mily, m 1690. At the age of sixteen he ob- 
tained a situation in the navy office ; but hav- 
ing a taste fur literature he dedicated Ins lei- 
sure to study, and at length, in 1725, he re- 
tired from his official occupation, to pursue his 
learned labours without interruptio*'. He pro- 
duced a tragedy, entitled “ Lucius Junius Bm- 
tus,” which had little success on the stage, 
but was not devoid of merit ; and he wrote a 
number of fugitive pieces in prose and verse , 
but his principal work was a series of imita- 
tions of the poems of Horace, written in con- 
junction with his son. He died in 1769. — 
Duncombe (John) son of the foregoing, was 
bora in 1730. He w'as educated at Benet col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he became a fellow. 
Having taken orders, he obtained in 1757 a 
benefice in the city of Canterbury. In 1766 
he was nominated by archbishop Seeker, one 
of the six preachers in (’anterbury cathedral ; 
and in 1770 w^as appointed to the mastership 
of St John’s hospital in that city, and that of 
St Nicholas, Harbledown. He wrote a variety 
of poems, the principle of which, entitled 
“ The Feminead,” is a commemoration of fe- 
male excellence. Dodsley’s Collection, as 
well as tliose of Pearch and Nichols, afford 
many specimens of his productions, which are 
distinguished rather for taste and elegance 
than for the higher graces of composition. He 
was also the author of papers on antiquities, 
published in the Bibliotheca 'I'opographica Bxi- 
taunica, and other prose essays ; and he edited 
a second impression of “ Gostling’s Walk 
about Canterbuiy “ Archbishop Herring’s 
Letters,” &.c. He died in 1785. His w'ife, 
who was the daughter of Highmore the painter, 
wTOte the story of Fidelia, published in the 
Adventurer. — Biog. Brit. 

DUN DAS (IliNiiv) viscount Melville, the 
son of Robert Dundas of Arniston, lord-advo- 
cate, and aftei wards president of the court of 
session in Scotland. He was born in 1740. 
Having studied at the university of Edinburgh, 
he ado])ted the law as a profession, and in 
1763 was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates. He obtained the post of solici- 
tor-general in 1773 ; that of lord-advocate in 
1775 ; and he wais made joint- keeper of the 
signet for Scotland in 1777. He more imme- 
diately commenced his career as a statesman 
m 1782, w’heii he was a])pointed treasurer of 
the navy, and sworn a member of the privv- 
cottucil ; but he continued only a short iiuu) 
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in -office, the coalition between lord North 
and Mr Fox having displaced the party wliich 
he had joined. The trium}>h of his opponents 
was but temporary ; and on their forced re- 
treat from power, he resumed his office under 
the ministry of ]Mr Put, whose firm partisan 
he approved himself during their joint lives. 
On the passing of the act of parliament for re- 
gulating the affairs of the East- India com- 
pany, Mr Dundas was appointed president of 
the Wrdof control ; in 1791 he was made secre- 
tary of state for the home dejiartment ; and in 
1794 he became secretary at war. On the re- 
signation of Mr Pitt, previously to the peace 
of Amiens, lie also retired from public life ; 
and when the former resumed the helm of 
state, he was ap])ointed first lord of the admi- 
ralty. In 180 I he was impeached before the 
house of J^ords, of high crimes and misde- 
meanours in his former ofliceof treasurer of the 
navy. As the evidence adduced against him 
did not directly implicate him in the malver- 
sation proved against his deputy, Mr Alexander 
Trotter, lie was acquitted. He did not how- 
ever hold any situation afterwards, except that 
of privy counsellor. His death took place in 
May 1811. He w'as created viscount Mel- 
ville in 1801, and was succeeded in that title 
by his son. — Biog, Peerage, 

DUNGAL, a native of Ireland, and sup- 
posed to be a monk of the abbey of St Denis, ! 
near J'aiis, studied philosophy and astronomy 
with so much success, as to be consulted by j 
Charlemagne in 811, on the two eclipses of 
tlie sun, which took place the year before. He | 
answered in a long letter, printed in D’ Achen’s 
Spicilegium. In 8‘^7 he composed a treatise 
in defence of images, against Claude, bishop of 
Turin, which was inserted in the Bibliotheca 
l^itrum. I’he time of his death is unknown. 
— Nouv, Diet, //lit. 

DlJNl (Eoi Dies) a Neapolitan musician and 
composer, born at Matera in that kingdom in 
1709. Having early exhibited an extraordinary 
talent for music, he was placed by his friends 
at the conservatory in Naples, under the tuition 
of Durante, who, at the conclusion of his stu- | 
dies, procured him an engagement at Home. 
Here he composed his first opera, “ Nerone,” 
wdiich had a great run, and gave him a degree 
of celebrity that procured him an invitation to 
Paris, where he produced a variety of operas, 
principally comic, of which “ Le Sabotiere,** | 
after an existence of upwards of sixty years, 
is still deservedly popular in France. Among 
his compositions are — ** Le Peintre Amoreux 
•* Mazet “ La Clochette “ Les Mais- 
soneurs “ Les Sabots ;** and “ l^es ("ha- 
peurs,** all comic operas. His death took 
place in 177.). — Biog. Diet, of M us, 

DUNNING (.Toiin) lord Ashburton, an 
eminent lawyer, was the second son of Mr 
John Dunning, an attorney- at-1 aw of Ashbur- 
ton in Devonsliire, where he was born, 0< to- 
ber 18, 17.S1. He was educated at the free- 
school of his native place, and served his clerk - 
sliip to his father ; but early determining to 
■rndv for the bar. he Dursued a course of assi- 
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admission, which, after a considerable poitkfti 
of brieiless attendance on tlie court and cir- 
cuits, at length produced its reward. The 
first thing which established his ch.uacter, wa» 
his employment in 1769 by Mr Sullivan, then 
chairman of the East-lndia company, to diaw 
; up a defence of the company against the claims 
of the Dutch. I'iiis memorial, which pro- 
duced the required redress, being esteemed a 
masterly production, both in language and 
reasoning, led to considerable practice ; and this 
was prodigiously augmented by his becoming 
counsel for Wilkes, in all the causes produced 
by the question of the gcneial warrants. He 
distinguished himself in such a manner on this 
popular ociasion, as to obtain the character 
of a sound constitutional lawyer, and his prac- 
tice soon after became the most lucrative at 
the bar. In 1766 he was chosen recorder of 
Bristol, and in 1767 solicitor- general, which 
office he resigned in 1770, in consequence of a 
similar step on the part of his patron, lend 
Shelburne, by whose interest he had been 
cliosen member for Caine in Wiltshire. From 
the time of his resignation he remained a firm 
opponent to the ministry who conducted tlu* 
Amencan war ; and on the return of loid Shel- 
burne to power in 1782, he was made chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and adianced 
to the peerage by the title of lord Ashburton. 
He did not long survive these honours, dying 
outlie 18th of August, 178.‘>, leaving one son, 
the present possessor of the titles. Lord Ash- 
burton was regarded as the soundest common 
and constitutional lawyer, as well as one of 
the most able h‘gal orators, of his day. Besides 
his defence of the ICast-lndia (onqiany, he 
was deemed the author of “ A Letter to the 
East- India Company on the Subject of Lord 
(Olive’s Jaghire.” The Letters of .lunius have 
also been assigned to him, hut without the 
least shadow of foundation. — lint. Peerage, 
Polittheles Hist, of Devon, 

DUNS (John) commonly called Duns Sco- 
tus, an eminent scholastic divine of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. He was horn 
at Duiistancc, near Alnwick in Northumber- 
land, and was admitted when young into an 
iiistitiition belonging to the Fianciscan fiiars 
at Newcastle, whenie he was sent to Merton 
college, Oxford. Becoming celebrated for his 
skill in scholastic theology, civil law, logic, 
and matheiiMtics, he was in 1301 afipomted 
divinity professor at Oxford, and by the fame 
of his learning and talents, he drew crow'ds of 
scholars from all parts. In 1304 he was sent 
by his superiors to Bans, in the university of 
which city lie was admitted to the liigliest ho^ 
noure, and appointed professor and regent in 
the theological si'hools, in which situation he 
acquired the title of “ the most subtle doctor.’* 
Nothing however could be more barren and 
useless than the chimerual abstraction and 
metaphysical lefinements which obtained him 
this title. Duns ojiposed Aquinas on the 
subject of grace, and lienee the Scotists as oji- 
posed to the Thoimsts. Die immaculate con- 
cention of the Vinrin Marv was another ot tne 
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of the author. To tliese and other similar la 
boors, is also to be added a curious book, en- 
titled “ Dunton’s life and Errois,” which 
has been recently reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This extraordinary character died in 1733. — 
Nichols* Lit* Anec, vol. v. 

DU PAN (James a political 

writer of some celebrity, was born at (jeneva 
in 1749. I’hrough the interest of V'oltaire he 
w'as a])pointed, at the age of twenty-tw'O, pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres at Cassel. In 1783 he 
went to Paris, and during the three yeais* sit- 
ting of the first French assembly, published 
an impartial analysis oi their debates, which 
was geneially read throughout l^urope. In 
1792 he left Paris on a confidential mission 
from the king to his brothers ; the conse- 
quence of 'which was, the confiscation of lus 
estate in France, together wuth the whole ot 
his personal jiroperty, including a collectio* of 
MSS. and a valuable library. While resident 
at Brussels, he wrote a work on the French 
Revolution, ■which w'as highly eulogized by | 
Rurkfe, and those w’ho thought w’lth him on j 
that important event. TTe finally settled in 
London, w'here he carrietl on a journah entitled 
*• Mercure ilritanniquc,” until his death, 
which took place in May 18(U>. — Suppleni, to 
Lysons* hnvirons of London, dent. Mag. 1800. 

DliPATV (The President) advocate-gene- 
ral and president- a-mortier in the jiaihament 
of Bordeaux. He was born at KoiheJle, and 
died at Pans in 1788, at no very advanced 
dge, W’lth the character of an upright and in- 
telligent magistrate. lie acquired gieat ho- 
nour by his infieviblc constancy in the revolu- 
tion of the magistiacy in 1771, and still more 
by Ins successful defeni e of three criminals of 
Chamoiit, w’ho had been condemned to be 
broken on the wheel. He published a state- 
ment on this occasion which did credit to his 
talents ; and also wrote a kindred work, w’hich 
added to his reputation, entitled “ Historical 
Reflexions on I’enal Laws.” lie long occu- 
pied himself in advocating a refoim of these 
laws, and in combating the strong prejudices 
which supported them. As a man of letters 
he is known by his “ Academical Dis- 
courses,” and his “ Letters on Italy both 
of which display warmth and sensibility, but 
are disfigured by an afl'ectation in style and 
expression, attributable to an uiifortun*dte wish 
to resemble Diderot and 'Fhomas. — Nmiv. 
Diet. Hist, 

DUPJN (Lew’is Em.is) a celebrated eccle- 
siastical historian, was born at Paris in 1657, 
In 1672 he was admitted to the degree of MA. 
in the college of Ilarcourt. Determining to 
embrace tlie ecclesiastical profession, he de- 
voted himself to the study of theology, and in 
1 684 became doctor of the Sorbonne, and im- 
mediately after produced his grand w’ork 

“ Bibliotheque Universelle dcs Auteurs 35ccl6- 
siastiques, &c.,” an arduous undertaking, but 
very successfully performed. The fieedom 
which he used in criticising some of the eccle- 
siastical writeis, roused the anger and preju- 

0i.,aL] rtf furrinna ci-v'lii'ki*'#..] .. 
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of Paris, who published a decree against the 
work in 1693. In order to prevent its entire 
suppression, Dupin submitted to retract tlie 
objectionable opinions, after which he w’as 
permitted to contmue it under a change of 
Utle. He w’as professor of divinity in the royal 
college, and for many years a waiter lu the 
“ Journal des Syavans but joining with 
chose doctors who subscribed to the teicbrau'd 
“ Case of Conscience,” relative to the disputes 
on the opinions of J ansenius, he was deprived 
of his piofessorship and banished to Chatel- 
leraut, not being permitted to return to Pans 
until he reti acted the measure he had taken. 
Dupin afterwards met with gieat trouble on ac- 
count of the corresiiondente w liidihe held with 
Dr Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, relative 
to a jiroject for umting the chuiches of England 
.md Fiance. In 1719 lus papers w’ere seized 
by order of government, but as no charge could 
be established against him, lie was penniUed 
to spend the rest of lus days in peace. He 
died a few months after at Paris. His w’orks 
are very numcruus, but the prmcijial are “ liib- 
liotheque Universelle des Auteurs Ecclesias- 
tiques;” ** Actount of the Wiiters of the first 
Thioe Centuries;” ” I’he History of the Jews 
from the time of Jesus Christ to the juesent 
Day;” ‘Mlibhotheque des JhstoriLiis pro- 
phanes ;” I ’he Method of studying IhcoJogy, 
6cc.” “ Prolegomena to the Bible ** De Anli- 
(jua Ficclesiju Discipliiia Dissertatioiies Jlisto- 
ritcv,” ikt. 6 lC. — Mouri, Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

D U PLEI X ( J 051 i»n ) a distinguished French 
commander in the East-lndies. He was 
brought uj> to a mercantile life, and being sent 
out in 1730 to direct the declmmg settlement 
of Chandeinagore, he discovered so much ac- 
tive and political ability, that he was recom- 
pensed in 17 12 with the government of Pon- 
dicherry, which place he successfully defended 
in 1740, against a i) 0 werlul English arma- 
ment under Boscaw’en. For this service he 
w'as rcw.arded witli the title of marquis 
and a red riband ; on w’hich he was stimu- 
lated with llie ambition of cilecting that domi- 
nion in India for his country, which similar 
talents and su]>eriur advantages liave bestowed 
oil the Finglihli. lie was at first eminently 
successful. I'wo iivals started for the nabob- 
ship of Arcot : one of whom, (liuiidah Saheb, 
assisted by the French, obtained the advan- 
tage, and confeired upon them the jurisdic- 
tion of an extensive territory. Dupleix even 
obtained for himself the nabobship of the Car- 
natic, and assumed the style of a sovereign 
prince. This ascendancy however was not of 
long duration ; the English, under Lawrence 
and Clive, rendered their party triumphant m 
turn, and the French were exj)clled. J’ondi- 
cherry at the same time being distressed and 
alarmed, representations weie made to the 
French ministry of the daiing rashness of Du- 
pleix, and he was lecalled. He accordingly 
returned to France in 1754, in despair at the 
ruin of his mighty projects, and commenced a 
flit against the French East- India company, 
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■nd disappointment, leaving beliind bim tbe 
character of possessing political and enterpris- 
ing talents of a very high order. — Hist, Mod, 
Europe. Nouv. Diet. HtsU 

DUPLEIX (SciPio) a French historian, 
was bom at Condom in lo69. Accompanying 
Margaret, queen of Navarre, to Paris, he was 
appomted historiographer of France, in which 
capacity he employed many years in researches 
into the ancient history of his country. The 
fruits of tills industry were his — Memoira 
of the Gauls,” 1619, 4 to; “History of 
France,” 6 vols. folio ; ‘^Roman History,” S 
vols. folio 3 “Course of Philosophy 3 ” and 
other pieces which are but little esteemed. 
I'wo circumstances attendant on the author- 
ship of Dupleix merit narrating. 'J'he last two 
reigns of his “ History of France,” wduch 
came down to 1645, were revised by cardinal 
Kichclieu, who filled them with adulation of 
himself. I'he other characteristic fact is, that 
Dupleix, at a very advanced age, composed a 
work on tlie Liberties of the Gallican Church, 
which he brought in MS. to tlie chancellor Se- 
guier, for his permission to print it, who bru- 
tally threw it into the flie before his face, an 
insult which so adected the aged author, that 
he never recovered his spirits, but soon after 
died in 1661, in his ninety- second year. — 
Morei'i. 

DUPORT (James) a learned Greek scholar, 
was bom in 1606 in Jesus* College, Cambiidge, 
of which his father was master. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he 
became fellow, and was a])poiuted regius profes • 
sor of Greek in 1632. In 1641 he was made 
prebendary of Lincoln and archdeacon of Stow 3 
but in 1656 was ejected from his professorsliip 
at Cambridge, for refusing tlie engagement. 
In 1660 he was appointed chaphiin in ordmary 
to Charles 11, and was restored to his profes- 
sorship, which he soon after resigned in favour 
of Dr Barrow. He was then created doctor 
of divinity, and promoted to the deanery of 
Peterborough, and in 16613 was elected master 
of Magdalen college, Camliridge. He died in 
1679. He was the author of several learned 
works, of w’liicli these are the principal — 
“ Gnomologia Homeri,” 1660, “ Metaphrasis 
Jibri Psalmoruft) versibus Gra*cis contexta cum 
versioue Lat-Ontabr. 1666 “ Tres Libri 

Solomonis, scilicet Proverbia Ik^clesiastes, Can- 
tica, Graeco Carmine doiiati, 1646 3 ** “ Musa* 
Subsecivte seu Poetica Stromata,” 1676. — 
Nichols' Hist, of J^iceslenhire. 

DUPOR r (Adrian) counsellor of tbe par- 
liament of Paris, and deputy from tlie nobility 
of that city to tbe states-general in 1789. lie 
embraced the revolutionary party, and was 
one of those who contributed most to tlie de- 
struction of the royal authority 3 having with 
forty-bix of his colleagues, joined the tiers- 
6 tat. In the National Assembly he took his 
place among the violent republicans 3 but he 
spoke on the most important questions with 
method and sagacity, particularly on the sub- 
ject of legislation, having materially contri- 
Wed to the introduction of trial by jury. His 
public conduct on bcveral occabions >\as ex- 
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tremelv imprudent ; but after tVe forced 
turn of the king from Vareunes, he seems to 
have clianged his measures 3 and lie and his 
friends declared themselves the defenders of 
the monarch, whose authority tliey had sub- 
verted. The counsels of Duport, and those 
who acted with him, might have been service- 
able to Louis, if their previous conduct had not 
deprived them of his confidence. He became 
president of the criminal tribunal of Paris, and 
held that office on the l(»th of August, 1792. 
On the triumph of the anarchists on that oc- 
casion, he took to flight, hut was arrested at 
Melun, and imprisoned. Danton, who had 
obligations to him, contrived his escape by 
means of an insurrection of the prisoners. 1 ie 
afterwards returned to Paris, but was obliged 
to flee a second time 3 and taking refuge, m 
Switzerland under a feigned name, he died at 
Apiienzele in August 1798. Dupont translated 
tlie works of Tacitus. — Bioff. Univ. 

DLFORT DU TERTRE ('Fiiancis Joa- 
chim) a native of St Maloes in Brittany, who 
distinguished himself as a professional writer. 
He was at one time a Jesuit, but left the so- 
ciety, and embraced a secular life. He assist- 
ed Fieron in his periodical publications ; and 
he was tlie author of “ Abrig 6 d’llistoirc 
d’Angleterre,” 3 vols. 12 mo 3 “Histoiredes 
Conjuiations, Conspirations, et Revolutions 
c61ebres,** 10 vols. 12 mo 3 “ Almanach lies 
Beaux Arts,” afterwards known under the 
title of “ France Litteiaire 3 ** &c. He died 
ill 1759, aged forty- four. — MAncuEitiTE Louis 
FitANcis Duport du Terthk, son of the pre- 
ceding, was an advocate at Paris, of which he 
was a native. In 1790 he was appointed mi- 
nister of justice on tlie recommendation of La 
Fayette, having previously passed througli 
some inferior offices. In tliis situation he 
vainly endeavoured to adhere to tlie constitu- 
tion whicli had been established 3 and though 
Jess persecuted than the other ministers of 
state, he w^as denounced several times. After 
the departure of the king for Varennes, Du- 
}>ort went to the National Assembly to deliver 
up the great seal, according to his majesty’s 
directions. The rejiresentatives enjoined him 
to resume it, wdiich he did 3 and sealed the 
order for the arrest of the unfortunate monarch. 
Being denounced anew, he gave in his resig- 
nation, and attempted to justify himself. He 
was however involved in the proscription of 
the 10 th of August, 1792, and being, sent to 
Orleans he escaped the massacre which fol- 
luMred, but was coiidcinned and executed in 
November 1793, as an enemy to the liberty oi 
the press. On hearing his sentence read, he 
exclaimed, “ Revolutions destroy men 3 pos- 
terity will judge them.” His personal charac- 
ter was highly respectable 3 and as a politician 
he uniformly displayed moderation. Duport 
published, in conjunction with KeTvers»»au, the 
first eight volumes of a work, entitled “ 1/His- 
toire de la Revolution, par deux Amis de la 
Libert^,” — Diet. Biog, et Hist, des H. M. du 
18 wp. S, Biog. Univm 
DUPPA (Brian) an English prelat<», 
boin at Lewisham in Kmt iu 1688-9. Ahei 
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tJtkiYig his degrees in arts at Oxford, and en- 
tering into orders, he travelled for further im- 
provement. In 1 625 he became DD., and in 
1629, dean of Christchurch, Oxford. He was 
afterwards made chaplain to Charles 1, who 
in 1638 appointed him tutor to Charles, prince 
of Wales, and the duke of York. In the same 
year he was nominated to the see of Chiches- 
ter, from which he was translated to that of 
Salisbury. When the ei>iscopal form of go- 
vernment was declared by the parliament to 
be abolished, bishop Duppa joined tlie king at 
Oxford, and remained his steady friend during 
all his troubles, and is said to have assisted 
liim in composing the ** Eikon Basilike.'* On 
the deatli of Charles I he retired to Richmond 
in Surrey, until tlie Restoration, when his 
loyalty was rewarded in 1660 by the rich 
bihhopric of Winchester. He was also made 
lord almoner, and appointed one of the visitors 
of the university of Oxford, being commission- 
ed to remove those masters and fellows who 
occupied the situations of the royalists ejected 
by the parliamentary visitors. He was the 
autlior of a few sermons and devotional pieces, 
and of a collection of verses in praise of Ren 
Jonson, wliich prove him to have been a man 
of some taste. — Biog, But. 

DLIPRAT (Ant how) a French cardinal, 
of a noble family of Jssoire in Auvergne, be- 
came first president of the parliament of Pans 
in 1509, and chancellor of France in 1515. 
Ry his ])ernicious influence over Francis I, to 
whom he had been tutor, taxes were augment- 
ed and new imposts established, contiary to 
the ancient constitution of the kingdom, and 
he advised the king to settle the Concordat, by 
which the pope bestowed on the sovereign the 
iiomiiiatioii to bishoprics, while the latter 
granted to the jiope the annates of the great 
benefices. He soon reaped the fruits of his 
devotion to the court of Home, for on entering 
into orders he was successively raised to the 
bishoprics of IMeaux, Albi, Valence, Die, Gap, 
to the archbisliopric of Sens, and finally to the 
purjde. He died in 1535 regretted by no one. 
He built, at the Hotel Dieu of Paris, the hall 
still called the Legates’ hall, of which the king 
observed — “ that it w'ould have been mucli 
larger, if it could contain all the poor he had 
made.” — IVoi/r. Diet. Hist, IMoreri in Prat. 

DUPRE DE ST MAUR (Nicholas Fran- 
cis) master of accounts at Paris, was born 
there about the close of tlie seventeen tli cen- 
tury. Acquiring a taste for English literature, 
he w'ished to promote it among his country- ' 
men, and undertook a translation into French 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, in prose, w'hich 
was very ])opular, and gained him admission 
into the French Academy iii 1T33. He w’as 
also the author of — ** An Essay upon the Mo- 
nies of France,” 1746, 4to ; ** Inquiries into 
the Value of Monies and the Price of Com,” 
1761, 12mo ; and “ Tables of the Duration of 
Human Life which are printed in Buffon’s 
Natural History of Man. M. Dupre died at 
an advanced age in 1775. — Necrologie Franf, 
Kcuv. Diet. Hist, 

DUPUlsS (CHARLii.9 Francis) a French 
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philosopher and politician, born of poor pa- 
rents near Gisors, in 1742. He was patroniaed 
by the duke de Rocbefoucault, wdio sent him to 
the college of Harcourt to pursue his studies. 
At the age of twenty-four he became profes- 
sor of rhetoric in the college of Lisieux, and in 
1770 was made a counsellor of parliament. In 

1778 he constructed a telegraph on the plan 
proposed by Ainontons, and by means of it he 
earned on a correspondence with a friend at 
a distance ; but he does not appear to have 
thought of applying tlie invention to public 
use : and he destroyed his machine at the 
commencement of the Revolution, from an ap- 
prehension of danger. He published, first m 
the Astronomy of Lalande, and afterwards in 
1781, in a 4to volume, “ Memoire sur I’On- 
gine des Constellations et sur F Explication dc 
la Fable par Astronomie.” In 1794 appeared 
his great work, entitled ** Origine de tous les 
Cultes,ou la Religion Uni verselle,” 3 vols. 4to ; 
and an Atlas, in 12 vols. 8vo. He was a de- 
puty to the National Convention from the de- 
partment of Seine and Oise, and he voted for 
the detention of Louis XVI on his tiial. In 
April 1795 he made a report on the finances, 
which led to several legislative enactments. 
He was afterw^ards a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred ; and in December 1799 he 
was nominated a member of the legislative 
body. He also belonged to the legion of ho- 
nour. He died at Is-sur-’JiI, September 29tb, 
1809. Besides the w'orks already mentioned, 
he published “ M6moire sur le Zndiaque de 
Tentyra and he left in MS. a wwk on Cos- 
mogoiiy and 'riieogony, forming a defence of 
his treatise on the Origin of Modes of Worship, 
and other pieces. — Diet. Biog. et H. des H. M. 
du IB/ns. S, Biog, Umv. 

DUPUIS (Thomas Saunders) mus, doc., 
bom in England of French parents in 1733. 
Having studied music under Gates and Tra- 
vers in the Chapel Royal, he oflficiated for the 
latter in his capacity of deputy there, and iii 

1779 .succeeded Dr Boyce in the same situa- 
tion, becoming at tlie same time comjioser to 
the king. Most of his compositions, w'hich aie 
much admired, are still in manusciipt in the 
Chapel Royal ; and tw’o of his anthems, 
“The Lord, even the most mighty God,” and 
“ I cried unto the Lord,” are to be found in 
Page’s “Harmonia Sacra.” He died at his 
house in Park-lane in 1796. — Biog. Diet, oj 
Mus, 

DURAND (David) DD., an eloquent pro- 
testant preacher at the Savoy in London, and 
was born about 1679, at Pargoire in Low’er 
Languedoc. Of his history little more is 
known than tliat he w'as a minister at Am- 
sterdam, whence he was invited to the Savoy 
in London, where he died in 1763. His works 
are — “Histoire du XVI Siecle;” “Onzieme 
et douzieme volumes de I’llistoire d’Angleterre, 
par Rapin ** La Vie et les Sentimens de 
Lucilio Vanini ;” “ Histoire de la Peinturu 
ancienne,” from Pliny, with Oie Latin text 
and notes ; “ Hist, naturelle do I’Or et de 
1* Argent,” from Uie same ; an edition of *• I e- 
Icmachus,” with notes ; “ C> Piiidi I!.mo«via 
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Naturalifl ad Titum prsefatio,” 8vo. ; a Tolume 
of Sermoas in French ; ** Academica 

Eclaircissemens sur le toi et sur le vous ;** 

Kxercises Fran9ai8 et Anglais “ Disser- 
tation en forme u’Entretien sur la Prosodie 
Fran^aise;” and a “Life of Ostervald.”— 
Diet, Hist, 

DURAND (William) an eminent jurist, 
was bom in 12.37, at l^uymoisson in Provence, 
and studied the canon law at llologna, under 
Rernardo du l\irma. After taking his doc- 
tor’s degree he taught at IJulogna and Modena, 
and [>iibhsii(‘d Ins f.iniows work- “ Speculum 
.Inns,” wliicli gained him the surname of 
“ S]>ecuIator.” lieing introduced, by the car- 
dinal of Dbtia, at the court of Rome, he was 
employed by Clement IV, and four succeed- 
ing pontiffs, ill important and honourable 
charges , and after passing through various 
jireferments, at length became bishop of 
iMende , after which he was recalled to Italy, 
ami made marquis of the march of An<‘ona, 
and again count of Romagna, which jirovinces 
he governed duiing the tumults of the Guelf 
and Ciliihelline factions. He died at Rome in 
121^0'. Rcbides the aliovc-mentjoiied work, he 
was the anthoi of — “ Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum a ** Commentary on the Canons 
of the Council of Lyons and an ** Abridge- 
ment of the Glosses ami 'I'exts of the Canon 
J.aw all of winch have been printed. — IIis 
nephew, William Dihiand succeeded him 
in his see, and died iii 132B. He was the au- 
thor of a work liigbly esteemed among the 
catholics, entitled “J)« la Maniere de c61e- 
brei le Concile General.’* — Moieri, Nouv, Diet, 
Hist. 

DURANT or DURAND (Gilles) sieur 
de l.i Rergerie, an eminent advocate to the 
parliament of ]*aiis. He was a very good 
])oel, and translated or imitated part of the 
Latin pieces written by his friend, John 
Pjoiiuefons, the ftithcr, under the title of — 
^Imitations thees du Latin de Jean Ronne- 
fons, avec autres Amours et Melanges Po- 
f’tiques.” 'I'he verses on the death of his god- 
mollier’s ass, are considered a master-piece of 
iioiiy and liveliness. lie was broken on the 
wheel for a libel against the king in 1618. 
Some doubt however if this were the same. — 
I'Advocat JHet. Hist, Merer i, 

DURANTE (FiiwcEsco) an eminent mu- 
sican, the scholar of Alessandro Scarlatti, bom 
at Grumo, near Naples in 1693. The reputa- 
tion of R. Pasquim and Pittoni at Rome, drew 
him from the conservatory of San Onofrio to 
study under their auspices. After five years 
spent under these niasteis, he returned to Na- 
ples and devoted his whole attention to church 
music, in which he formed a style exclusively 
his own. To his instructions the Neapolitan 
school of music of the last century owes its 
origin and its greatest masters. The subjects 
of his compositions are in general so simple, as 
almost to appear common-place ; but are so 
well WTOUght lip as to be exceedingly effec- | 
tive. Ills death took place at Naples in 
i7\\ — Tttrn-. Dirt, of Miis. 

DV'RANH’l (John SlE^IIL^) f'ii»t president 
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of the parliament of Toulouse in 1581, at tho 
time when tlie fury of the league was at its 
height. He was warmly attached to the 
royal cause, and vainly endeavoured by his 
eloquence to restrain the factious. The people 
were so irritated at tlie part whicli he took, 
that after many unsuccessful attempts to 
assassinate him, he was at length killed by a 
musket- ball as he w^as endeavouiing to appease 
a tumult on the 10th of February 1589. 
While praying for his assassins, the mob 
rushed upon him and stabbed liim in a thou- 
sand places ; then dragging the bexly through 
the streets, tied it to the pillory with the king’s 
picture hung at his back ; and thus was he 
rewarded for the pains he had taken to rescue 
Toulouse from the plague, and the numerous 
Ixmelits he had conferred ujioii the city. He 
Wds a great friend to literature, and was the 
author of an esteemed work entitlca “ Dc nti- 
hus Ecclefji.i‘.’ ’ — Morrri. 

DIHIELL (John) a learned divine of the 
chuirh of Imgland in the seventeenth century, 
was born at St Helier, in the island of Jersey 
in 1625. He w’as entered at 0.\ford, but in 
consequence of the civil wai, retired into 
France, and studied at Caen in Normandy. 
On liis return to Jersey, he distinguished liim- 
self by his endeavour to assist in its defence 
against tlie parliamentary forces. Obliged in 
consequence to retire to Paris, he received 
episcopal ordination in the cliapel of tlic 
English ambassador, from the hands of the 
bishop of Galloway. Du the restoration he 
was appointed preacher at the Savoy, and 
being a great favourite with Charles 11, re- 
ceived much countenance and many prefer- 
ments, and among others tlie deanery ot 
Windsor. His principal w’orks are — “ A View 
of tho Government and W’orsliij) of the Re 
formed Church of England.'* Another work, 
produced by a reply to it, entitled “ Sancta: 
Ecclesisc Anglicanan, adversus iniquas atque 
iverecundas Si hismaticorum Criminationis 
Vindicia' Theoremata Philosophica,” &c. 

— Jhojr. Brit, 

DURELL (David) DD., a learned divine 
and biblical critic of the church of England, 
also a native of Jersey, and probably of the 
same family as the subject of the preceding 
article. He was bom iu 1728, and after a due 
course of grammatical education, entered of 
Pembroke college , Oxford. In 17^7 he became 
principal of Hertford college, and subsequently 
regius professor of Greek, a prebend of Can- 
terbury, and vicar of I’yseliurst in Sussex. He 
died in 1775. His principal works are — 
1 . “ The Hebrew Text of the parallel passages 
of Jacob and Moses, relating to the Twelve 
Tribes j with a translation, notes, and the 
lections of near forty MSS;** 2. ** Critical 
Remarks on the books of Job, Psalms, Eccle- 
siastes, and Canticles,’* Oxford, 4to. In the 
piefdce to this last performance, he advocates 
a new tr.mslation of the Bible. — Biog, Brit, 

DUKER (Albert) a celebrated German 
artist of the sixtciuith century. He was tlie 
son of a goldsmith of Nuremberg, where he 
was born in 1 17 1. He first learned his father ■ 
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'occupation but manifoBting a taste for liesign, 
he became the pupil of Michael Wolgemuth, 
and made a great proficiency in painting and 
engraving. I le was also skilled in geometry, 
anatomy, and architecture, on which subjects 
he composed some treatises which are extant. 
Many specimens of his skill as an engraver 
are to be found in the cabinets of collectors. 
The most famous productions of his pencil aie 
at Nuremberg, particularly a picture of Christ 
bearing his Cross, and another of the llattlc of 
the Cranicus between Alexander and Danus. 
'I'he style of Albert Purer makes no approaches 
to classical taste ; and he seems to have had 
no conception of ideal beauty ; but he pos- 
sessed an inevliafistihle fertility of ini’cntion, 
and he repr< sented nature with an air of fide- 
lity, stiength, and inajesty, which have en- 
fitii‘d him to the a])pcllatiun of the Homer of 
painting. He visited Flanders and Venire, 
but resided till his death at his native city , 
where he was highly esteemed, and had a seat 
in the council. He was also honoured for his 
talents by the emperor Charles V, who gave 
him a patent of nobility. He died at Nurem- 
berg in 1528, and was interred in the c eiiietery 
of St .Tohn . — JatnciS Flemish ^ Dutch, and Oer- 
viayi Schools of Painting, 

P’URFEY (Thomas) a comic writer and 
whimsical humorist, was the son of French 
refugee parents, who fled fiom Uie siege of 
Rochelle in 1()28, and settled at l«ixcter, 
where the subject of this article was bom, but 
in what year is uncertain. He w^as bred to 
the law, but soon quitted it to follow the bent 
of his inclinations as a dramatist and poet. 
His numerous comedies were generally popu- 
lar during his life, and possess some genuine 
humour of a farcical cast, but so impreg- 
nated wutli the licentiousness of the age, that 
w’iihin thirty years of his death, the whole, 
amounting to tbirty-one, were struck oft’ tlie 
list of acting plays. Uurfey jiarticularly dis- 
tiiigiiislied himself by the composition of bal- 
lads of a jovial and party description ; which, 
together wdth his jmwers of exciting merri- 
ment, and companionable qualities, icndered 
him a great favourite with the tory jiarty. 
Like most exclusive cultivators of mirth, he 
stood in need of assistance tow'ards the latter 
part of his life, which occasioned the pleasant 
account of him in No. 67 of the Guardian, 
with a view to secure him a benefit. It is 
supposed that the performance wdiich took 
jilace was profitable, as he continued to write 
with his usual spirit and drollery, until his 
death, in February 1723. The larger part of 
the ballads, sonnets, See. of Durfey, will be 
found in the publication entitled “ Pills to 
])urge Melancholy,’* (i vols, 12iuo. ; and u 
list of his dramatic pieces may be f^ound in 
the Riographia Dramatica . — CibbeFs Lives. 
Biog. Dram. Guardian, Nos. 2‘) and 67. 

HI) ROC ( ) duke of Friuli, w’as bom 

at Pont-a-Mousson m 1772, and studied in the 
military school there. His father, who was a 
iioiarv, intended him for his own employment , 
ii-i! the tommeuceineiit of the Revolution 
<j[.eued for him a moie iinitim: caittr. He 
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became a lieutenant in tlie artillery in 1792 
but soon after emigrated and passed a few 
months in Germany, Returning home, he 
was involved in some danger, from which 
being extricated, he was made aid-de-camp 
to general l.espinasse, and in that capacity he 
engaged in his first revolutionary campaigns, 
'riirougli the recommendation of Marmont, he 
was appointed aid-de-camp to Buonaparte in 
1796. Glider him he served in Italy, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the passage of the Isonzo 
in 1797. He was present in the expedition to 
%>pt ; and after being wounded by a caniiou- 
bali at the siege of Acre, ho returned witli his 
conimantler to France. Ruonajiarte, after Ins 
accession to power, intrusted Huroc with irn- 
poTtAiit missions to Berlin, Stockholm. Vienna, 
and St Peti rsburgh ; in wdiicb, though some- 
times plated in delicate circumstances, he 
compU tt‘ly succe€‘ded. He was a great favour- 
ite wntli his master, who placed much confi- 
dence ill him, and intrusted to him chieflv the 
arrangements for bis personal safety* ami 
accommodation during Ins campaigns. Duroc 
was an adroit diplomatist, but he never ac- 
tpiired much military renown or held any post 
of important e, except in 180.5, wdien he re- 
placed Oudinot, w'lio w'as wounded, in tlie com- 
mand of the grenadiers of the armv of Ger- 
many. Honours, titles, and offices, were 
lavishly bestowed on Huroc, not only by his 
master, but by several of his allies, or ratlier 
subject sovereigns. He wna killed by a can- 
non-ball at Wartsclieii, May 22, 1813. — liiog. 
Unit). 

DIJROI (John Phi lit) a German phvsi- 
cian, boni in 1741 and died in 1786. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a naturalist by botanical 
observations on some species of roses and other 
]>lants, which he published in an inaugural 
thesis in 1771, He afterwards printed a work 
on the naturalization of American plants, in 
which the subjects are ranged in alphabetical 
order, under the title of “ Die Harbkesclie 
Wilde Baumzacht,” Brunswick, 1771-72, 
2 vol. 8 VO. A second edition of this valuable 
production was published by J. Frederic Joss, 
in 179.5. Linne the younger gave the name 
of Durniu to a genus of plants, in honour of 
this botanist, — liiog. Univ. 

DHKY (John) usually called Duracus, a 
learned and cntliusiastic protestant divine of 
the seventeenth century. He was a native of 
Scotland, and educated for the ministry in his 
native country ; but conceiving the project of 
an union of tlie reformed churches, he obtained 
leave to travel from place to place in ordei 
to bnng about an event then deemed so de- 
sirable. He even obtained the countenance of 
archbishop Laud, and the prelatc.s Bedell and 
Hall ; but although he met with no small par- 
tial encouragement in various parts of the con- 
tinent, it is needless to say that he finally fail- 
ed, Of a tcmi)erameiit winch will .‘seldom al- 
low of inaction, and wdiicli usually renders the 
failuie of one scheme the intioduction of ano- 
ther, he next undeitook a new explana- 
tion of the Apocalypse, wliieh was to reunite 
every orJei of Christians. He spent the re» 
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mdnder of his days, amused with the dreams 
and chimaeras to which this new project gave 
rise, in a pleasant retreat provided for him in 
the country of Hesse, by the consort of the 
landgrave. He composed several treatises on 
church government and reformation, and died 
about 1675. — Bayle, Atkin's O'. Biog, 

DHSSAIJLX (John) a French writer, was 
bom at Chartres in 1728. He served in the 
army under the marechal Richelieu, but on his 
return to Pans devoted himself to literature ; 
and in 1776 was admitted a memlier of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. At tlie beginning 
of the Revolution he became a dejiuty of the 
Cyonvention, and in 1797 was chosen a member 
of the Council of Ancients, His works are — 
“ A Translation of Juvenal “ Memoire sur 
h*s Satiricpies Latin *• l)e la Passion dn 
)eu “ Sur la Suppression des Jeux de 
Hazard;” “ Eloges de I’Abbe Blanches;” 
** Voyage a Barege et dans les hautes Pyren- 
n^es,” 8vo ; Mes rapports avec J. J. Roiis- 
rteau,” 8vo. lie died in 1799. — Diet. Ilist. 

DUSSEK (John Ixiuis) the son of an or- 
gaiiLt at Czaslau in Boliemia, born in 1762. 
Having gone through a <ourse of classical edu- 
cation at the university of Prague, he directed 
his attention principally to the study of music, 
and travelling to Hamburg, put himself under 
the tuition of Jijnmanuel Bach. After visiting 
I*oland, I’russia, and Paris, whence he was 
diiveii by the bieaking out of the Rt'volutioii, 
he came to London, and in 1796 opened a 
musical establishment, in conjunction with N. 
Corn, in the 1 lay market ; the concern how- 
ever did not succeed. In 1799 he returned to 
the continent, and died in 1810 in the service 
of the prince of Benevento. He is the author 
of an immense number of sonatas, concertos, 
and other musical pieces. — Biog. Diet, of Mus. 

IJ U'r KN S ( Li w I s ) a political and inisc ellane- 
ous writer, was horn in France in 1729, of pro- 
testant parentage. lie obtained orders in the 
cliurcli of England, and in 1758 became cliap- 
l.iin and secretary to the lion Stuait iM‘ Kenzie, 
the Biitish iiiiiiihlei at ruiin ; and on the le- 
tum of that gentleniaii to England, was liim- 
self entrusted with the post of charge d'affaires. 
While in this capacity he wrote his — “ R6- 
cherches sur FOngine des Decouvertes,” Pa- 
ns, 1766, 2 vols. 8vo, of which a translation 
soon afterwards appeared in London. On his 
return to England he received from tlie duke 
of Nurthumberland, a living in the north, worth 
tU)()/. per annum ; and iu 1768 accompanied 
lord Algernon Percy, the son of that noble- 
jTiaTi, m an extensive tour on the continent. In 
1776 lie again returned to London, where he 
remained in the enjoyment of the countenance 
of the Northumberland family, and his early 
patron, Mr M'Kenzie, until lord Mountstuart 
was appointed envoy extraordinary to Turin, 
whom he accompanied as a friend. The re- 
mainder of his life was divided between Eng- 
land and the continent, until at length tlie 
deatli of Mr M‘Kenzie, who left him a very 
handsome bequest, induced him to pass the 
remainder of his life in literary leisure. He 
difta It bis house in Loudon, Ma> 25d, 1812* 
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Tlie various experience of Mr Dutens induced 
him to compose his own history, under the 
title of ** Memoires d’un Voyageur qui se re- 
pose ;” it is an amusing publication, but will 
probably not produce much respect for tlie cha- 
racter of the writer, from Ihe generality of 
the English readers. Besides the works aL 
ready mentioned, he published — “ Explica- 
tions de quelques Medailles Grecques et Phoe- 
Tiiciennes “ Journal d’un Voyage aux Villes 
principales de I’Europe “ Histoire de ce 
qui se passe pour I’Etablissement d’une R6- 
gence en Angleterre “ Recherclies sur Ics 
Terns recules de I’usage des Voutes cbez les 
anciens.” He also wrote the French text of 
tlie second volume of Marlborough Gems, and 
published an edition of the works of Leibnitz. 
— Memoires d'un Voyageur, Gent, Mag, 
I)l]VAL( Valentine Jaimeiiai) a literary 
student, whose early attainments c^riginated in 
a spontaneous taste for scientific pursuits. He 
was the son of a peasant in Champagne, and 
was bc>m in 169.1. After spending some time 
in rustic employment in various situations, liis 
thirat for knowledge attracted the notice of 
some noblemen belonging to the court of the 
princes of I^rraine, by whom he was sent to 
the Je.suitb’ college at J^ont-a-Mousson. He 
tliere prosecuted his studies w’lth great advan- 
tage, and afterwards, in 1718, he visited Pa- 
ris. He next year was ajipointed librarian 
to duke Leo|>old of Lorraine, and professor of 
history at Luneville. On the removal of the 
family by which he was patronised, to Flo- 
rence in 1738, he accompanied lliem thitlier ; 
and he w’as sub.‘«equently made keeper of the 
imperial cabinet of medals at Vienna ; and m 
1751 tlie office of sub-preceptor to piime 
Joseph, afterwards emperor, was conferred on 
him. He died in 1775, having, amidst the 
splendours of a court life, preserved that siin- 
}»licity of manners and fondness for study, 
wbii h led to Ins advancement from tlie low 
station in winch he was born. I'lie works of 
Duval, relating to miscellaneous literature, 
with memoirs of his life, were published at 
Strasburg and Petersburg, 1784-88, 2 vols, 
4to , — Aihins G, Biog, 

DUVERNOY (John George) a German 
physician and naturalist, who was a disidple of 
Toumefort, He applied liis knowledge of 
botany to the discovery of curious plants in the 
vicinity of Tubingen, where he resided ; and 
lie published the lesult of his researches under 
the following title, “ Designatio plantarum 
circa Tubmgensem arcem florentium,” 1722, 
8vo. He afterwards devoted himself to the 
study of comparative anatomy, on which he 
wrote some curious memoirs m the Transactions 
of the academy of St Petersburg, of which he 
was a member. — Gronov, Bibl, Regn, Animal, 
Biog, Unit), 

HWIGHT (Timothy) DD., president of 
^ ale college, in the United States of America, 
was bom at Northampton, in the county of 
Hampshire, in the state of Massachusetts, on 
the 4th of May, 1752. His father was an 
opulent merchant, and his mother a daughter 
to the celebrated Jonathan Edwards. At the 
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•fe. cf tliirteen he was entered at Yale college, 
where he subsequently became a distinguished 
tutor. He twice represented his native town 
in the state legislature, and in 1795 w as elect- 
ed president of Yale college, and became mi- 
nister at Greenfield in Connecticut. He ob- 
tained great reputation as a pulpit orator 
and biblical critic ; and for a long time lieaded 
the Calvimstic clergy of New h^gland. Be- 
sides his theological w'orks, consisting of 5 
vols. 8vo, he composed in early life, two poems, 
entitled “ The Conquest ot Canaan,” and 
** Greenfield Hill deemed at the time the 
best productions of the American muses, al- 
though greatly surpassed by later WTiters. Hr 
Hwight died January 1 1th, 1817, at the age of 
sixty -five. — IVdkii, ChrUt, Biog, Diet. Edmb. 
vol. iv. 

HVEll (sir Edwaud) a poet and cour- 
tier of the Elizabethan age, was bom, as it is 
supposed, about 1540. He was educated at 
Oxford , and on his return from his travels, 
w’as taken into the service of the court, and 
became distinguished as a poet. Elizabeth 
employed him in several embassies, and in 
1 596 conferred on him the chancellorship of 
the garter. Several of his compositions, which 
are chiefly jiastoral odes znd madrigals, will 
be found in “ England’s Helicon,” and many 
more of his unpublished verses are in the Bod- 
leian library. He died about 1610. — Tf'<wid’s 
Athen. Oion. Speciruenb, 

D\ ER (sir .Iamfs) an eminent law’yer and 
judge, was bom in 1511 at the seat of Ins fa- 
ther, a gentleman of Somersetshire. He re- 
ceived las academical education at Oxford, 
w’hencc lie removed to the Middle 'IVinple to 
study law. He rose through different offices 
in his profession to that of chief-justice of the 
C’ommon Pleas, in tlie reign of Elizabeth, 
which he lield for upwards of twenty-two 
years, with a high character for integnty and 
ability. He died iii 1582. Sir James Dyer 
w'as the author of a “ Book of Bejiorts,” in 
folio, containing cases and decisions occurring 
in the reigns of Henry A'lll, Edw’aid \ 1, 
Mary, and IJuabeth. It was first printed in 
loOl ; but the best edition is the late one of 
1794, o vols. 8vo. It is much esteemed for 
conciseness and solidity. — Biog. Brit, AikiiCh 
G. Diet. 

DYER (John) an agreeable poet of the 
secondary class, w’as born at Aberglasney in 
C’aermarthenshire in 17(K). He was the son 
of an eminent solicitor of that place, and 
was educated at Westminster school, under 
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I Dr Freind. He w’as designed for tlie Jaw ; hot 
being left, by the death of his father, at liberty 
to follow his own inclination, he became a pu- 
pil to Richardson the painter, and travelled 
I through W ales as an itinerant artist, but never 
seems to have gained any distinction in that 
capacity. In 1727 he unexpectedly made him- 
self known as a poet, by the pubheauon of his 
celebrated “ Grongar Hill.” The agreeable 
intermixture of moral reflection, introduced in 
an easy, unforced manner, with the descrip- 
I don of romandc rural scenery, has rendered this 
poem highly and deservedly popular. After the 
publication of'* Grongar Hill,” he went to Rome 
for professional improvement ; but the only 
apparent result was the production of a poem 
in blank verse, published in 1740, under the 
title of " The Ruins of Rome,” It consists 
of a similar combination of description and 
sentimert with “ Grongar Hill,” but met not 
writh equal attention. Not appearing likely to 
succeed in the profession which he had chosen, 
his education being liberal and his manners 
irreproachable, he was recommended to take 
orders, and was accordingly ordained by Hr 
Tbomas, bishop of Lincoln. He tlien married 
and retired to a small living in Leicestershire, 
w'hich he soon afterwards exchanged for ano- 
ther in Lincolnshire, to w’hich a second was 
subsequently added. In 1757 he published 
his largest poem, “ 'I'he Fleece,” in five 
books. Akensidc thought very highly of this 
[iroduction ; while Johnson censures the sub- 
ject as unbefitting poetry ; and it must be con- 
fessed that as a tlieinc, tlie care of sheep, the 
labours of tlie loom, and the wdiole history o* 
the wool business, supjtly but a scanty portion 
of poeucal mateiials. It is however a very in- 
genious produition. The author did not long 
survive the publication of “The Fleece,” 
hut died of a gradual decline in 1758. His 
poems, which comprise a few more pieces 
than those already mentioned, were published 
in 1 vol. 8vo, 1761. — Biog. Brit. Johnson* t 
Poets. 

DYER (Samvkl) an eminent scholar, bet- 
ter know'u for his connexion with the literati 
of the day, than for any jierformances of his 
owm, w-’as born in 1725, and educated under 
Dr Doddridge at Northampton. He w^as a 
distinguished member of Johnson’s literary 
club, and died in 1772. He translated “ Jx'S 
M«iurs,” from tlie Frencli, and some of the 
lives of Plutarch. The letters of Junius have 
been attnbuted to him without the least founda- 
tion. — naivhins*s Life of Johnson. 



a fellowship. In 1670 he published a book, 
which produced many replies, entitled “ The 
Grounds and Occasion of the Contempt of the 
Cleryy;” and subsequently attacked Hobbes 


8vo, and in :>vois. 12mo. 1770.- 
to his IVoi ks. 

EADMKH, a learned Imglisli bcnedictiiie 
monk, who flourislicd at the liitlei end of tiio 
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eleventh, and beginning of the twelfili century. 
lie became a1)bot of ilns monastery of St 
Alban’s, and was afterwards raised to tlie see 
of St Andrew’s iu Scotland, which however he 
did not accept, because he was not allowed to 
be consecrated by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
wliom he regarded as the primate of the whole 
island, lie died in 1 1. llis works are, “ A 

Treatise on the Liberty of the Cburch,” in- 
tended to vindicate Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his contests with ^VilIiam Ru- 
fus ; '* Hibtoria Novorum,” or Instory of liis 
own times, wliicli Selden published with notes 
in the lives of St Anselm, St Wilfred, 

St Oswald, St Dunstan, St Odo, &c. to he 
found in the second volume of Whai ton’s 
Anglia Sacra. 'I’lie titles of various oUier 
jiieces may also be found in Moreri. — Tanner. 
Hale, ViU, Mtrreri, 

KiVRLK (.Ioiin) successively bishop of 
Worcester and Salisbury, was bom at York in 
1601. lie took hisd( grees at IMeiton college, 
Oxford, and by the ajjpointinent of bishop 
Duppa became sub-tutor to prince Charles. 
On the breaking out of the civil war he went 
abroad, and attended (’hailes 11 as his chap- 
lain. At the Restoration he was made dean 
of Westiiimster, and in 16b2 bishop of Wor- 
cester, whence he was the next year removed 
to the see of Salisbury. lie died at Oxfoid in 
166.1. llis woiks aie — “ An Elegy on Mr. 
Francis Ileaumont “ Microsmography, or a 
Piece of the World, discovered in Essays and 
Characters;” and a Latin Tiaj' dation of the 
Eikon Hasihke. — IVood, A then Oxon. 

EARLE, (Willi tM I^enson) a gentleman 
^Hstinguished for his extensive charity and 
benevolence, w’as bom at Shaftesbury in 
17-10, and died at SaHshury in 1796. He j 
published “ An Account of the l^Yuption 
of Mount iEtna in 1766,” appended to a scarce 
tract, entitled An exact Account of tlie 
Earthquake and Eruption of Mount iEtna in 
1669.” — Gent. Mag, 

EARLOIM, (Riciiard) a celebrated mez- 
zutiuto engraver, was born in London, and was 
the son of the vestry-clerk of the parish of St 
Sepulchre. His taste for design is said to have 
been excited by the inspection of the orna- 
ments on the state-coach of the lord-mayor, 
which had been painted by Cipnani. His 
attempts to imitate the figures they presented, 
induced his father to place him as a ]mpil of 
the painter, under whom he acquired conside- 
rable skill as an artist. About 1765 he was 
employed by alderman Boy dell to make draw- 
ings from the celebrated collection of pictures 
at Houghton, most of which he afterwards ad- 
mirably engraved in me/zotiiito. In this branch 
of art he had been his own instructor, and he 
introduced into the practice of it improvements 
and instruments not previously used. "J'he 
liist print he engraved was “ l^ovc in Bon- 
dage,” after Guido, published by Boydell 
in 1767. I’lie fruit and liow'er- pieces exe- 
cuted by Earlom after V&n Huysum, esta- 
blished his fame as the first artist in that line. 
In history he distinguished himself by his 
pnuiavJnff of ** A»rrini>ina.” from the errand 
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! picture by West. He also engraved some 
oriental scenes, from paintings by /ofifani ; and 
published two volumes of plates from the 
Liber Veritatis, or sketch-book of Claude. 
He died at his house in Clerkeuwell, October 9, 
1822, aged 79. — Ann. Reg, 

EBION, the reported founder of a sect in 
the first century, against whom, as some re- 
poit, St John wrote his gospel. Iremeus, 
Eusebius, and Origen however, m speaking of 
the Ebionites, make not the least mention of 
sucli a person as Ebion, but derive the name 
of the sect from a term significant of poverty 
and ineauDcss. The Ebionites seem to have 
held the same tenets with tlie Nazarenes ; they 
rejected all the New TesUunent except the 
Gospel of St Alatthew, and particularly ob- 
jected to the writings of St I’aul, looking upon 
that apostle as an apostate fiom the Mosaic 
law, the observation of which they deemed 
indispensable . — Melchior Adam, F:eheri Thea^ 
trum. 

EBOLI (Anne de Mendoza la Cerda, 
princess of) married to Rui de Gomez de 
Silva, the favourite of I’hilip 11 of Spain, 
whose favour be was supjiosed to liave owed 
to the attractions of his wife. Her ambition 
induced her to listen to the king’s passion, by 
wJiicli means she obtained for a tune great in- 
fluence in the state. Antonio Perez, the se- 
cretai-y of state, was the iival of his master, 
who discoveiing the ciicumstance, would have 
sacrificed the lovers to his vengeance; but 
Perez made bis esiape to Fiance, and the 
princess was imprisoned.— A'eni’. Diet, Hist, 
Biog, Vniv, 

ECCARD, or ECKllARD (John George) 
an eminent aiilupiaiy and historian, who was 
a native of tlie dui liy of Brunswick. When 
young he became acquainted with Leilmilz, 
tlirough wdiose recomniendalion he was aji- 
pointed professor of liistory at Helmstadt in 
1706, and in 17LS lie was made liistoriographer 
to the elector of Hanover. After the death of 
Leibnitz in 1716, he succeeded to his office of 
librarian, in 1724 the derangement of his 
y V i. ,iary affairs obliged him to withdraw from 
Hanover, and going to Cologne, he abjured 
Jaitheranism for the faith of the church of 
Home. He then settled at Wurtzburg, where 
he obtained some public em})loyment8, and 
pursued his studies till his death, which hap- 
pened in 17o0, at the age of lyb, Hispnncijial 
works are Corpus Historiarum Medii yEvi,” 
2 VO Is. folio ; “ Origines Familiie Habsburgico- 
Austriacm,” folio ; “ Commentarii de Rebus 
Fianciac Orientalis et Kpiscopatus Wircesbur- 
gensis,” 2 vols. folio; “ De Origine Gerin.'- 
ijorum,” 4to ; and “ Origines Guelphit.i 
which last was in part only the work of 
Eccard, — Aihins G. liiog. lUog. Univ, 

ECCHELIjENSIS (Ariiaiiam) a Maro- 
nile, distinguished as a biblical scholar. He 
went to France, and w’as employed in the luib- 
lication of the polyglot bible of M. le Gay, till 
be quarrelled with two of his coadjutois. 
Gabriel Sionita and V. de Flavigny. He was 
tlien made professor of the Synne and Araoic 
languages, at tlie Uovol College at Paris, 
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whence he was sent for to Rome to translate 
the Scriptures into Arabic, in tlie college De 
Propaganda Fide. He died in 1GG4. Resides 
his literary labours alieady noticed, he pub- 
lished several works relating to oriental litera- 
ture. — Moren. Sarii Otiom, 

ECCLES (John) son of an eminent viohn 
player of the seventeenth century, and himself 
a musician and composer of no ordinary rank. 
His principal productions were the music to 
Dennis's tragedy of “ Rinaldo and Armida,*^ 
JoLli) , to ('oTigi eve’s “Ode for St Cecilia's 
Day,” 1701 ; and .i masque by the same au- 
thor, entitled “ 'fhe Judgment of I'iuis." 
fJe became afterwards master of the band to 
queen Anne, and is now ]»rincipally known as 
the author of the celebraled duels, “ Fill 
jour Ol-isses,” and “ >Vine does Wonders." 
— Btnfr, Dicl.oJ Mas, 

ECHARD (LtwiiENOK) an English divine 
and histoiian of the last century. He was 
horn in Suflblk in 1671, atul studied at Christ’s 
college, Cambndge, where he took the degree 
of MA. in 1695. C^n entering into ordeis he 
olitained preferment in Lincolnshire, where he 
continued several years. In 1712 he obtained 
the art hdeacoiiry of Stowe, and towards the 
close of his life he w'as ])resented by the king 
to the livings of Rendlesham, Sudbom, and 
Alford, in Suffolk, to whi( h county he removed. 
Taking a journey towards Scarliorougb, when 
in an ill state of health, he died in his carriage 
in 17:30, Among his works are, “ The Roman 
History," 3 vols. 8vo ; “ A General Ecclesias- 
tical History," 2 vols. 8vo ; both works ex- 
tending only to the age of Constantine ; “ A 
History of England to the Revolution," :5 vols, 
folio ; “ The Gazetteer’s or Newsman’s Inter- 
preter." — Btog, BnU 

ECHINUS (Seuasttan) a noble Venetian, 
eminent for his writings on numismatics and 
the belles lettres, who lived in the sixteenth 
century. He was probably of Greek descent, 
as he clianged Ins name, which in Greek sig- 
nifies a /icdge/icg, for the synonimous Italian 
a}>pellHtioij, Eiii/zo, by w’hich he is usually 
kiioivn. After finishing his studies he was, 
w’hile young, employed on public affairs ; but 
renouncing those dignities of the republic to 
which he might have aspired, he devoted his 
time to literatuie, and wrote a discourse on 
ancient medals ; commented on the Ethics of 
Aristotle , translated into Italian the Tiraa?as 
of l^lato ; and protluced otlier works on philo- 
sophy. Ail. . lie was forty he again engaged, 
in attairs of state, and filled with respectability 
the employments with which he was entrusted. 
1 le died in 1585, aged fifty-five. — Teimet Ktogea 
lies II. S. Tiralwscht, 

EClvHEL (Joseph Hilarv) a learned 
Jesuit, who distinguished himself greatly by 
ins norks on i oins, medals, and other remains 
of classical antiquity. He was born at Entzes 
field m Austria in 1737. After becoming a 
member of the society of St Ignatius, he was 
appointed keeper of the imperial cabinet of 
medals, and professor of archieology at \ ienna. 
Tic (lied in 1798. Eckliel may be regarded as 
Ui 9 iouuder of the science of Numismatics, the 
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principles of which are elaborately developed 
in his treatise entitled “ Doctrina Veterum 
Niimmorum," 8 vols. folio. He also pub- 
lished catalogues of the ancient coins and 
gems in the imperial cabinet, and other 
learned treatises, — Nouv, Diet. Hist, Bws» 
IJniv, 

ECKHOF (Conrad) one of the mostillus- 
tnous theatrical performers Germany ever ))to- 
duced. He was bom at Hamburg in 1722, 
and was the sou of a soldier who was employ- 
ed at tlie theatre. Having frequent opportu- 
nities of witnessing dramatic exhibitions, he 
soon acquired a strong taste for tliem, and at 
the age of twenty consecrated his talents to the 
stage. He speedily arrived at great eminence. 
In 1775 he obtained the management of the 
theatre of (iotlia, which he retained till his 
death in 1778. He excelled particularly in 
tragedy ; and his style of acting was distin- 
guishi'd by truth and simplicity of manner. 
1 le possessed a talent for poetical composition, 
and wrote several comedies. — Biog. Univ, 

ECLUSE (Charlis de i.') a distinguished 
physician and botanist of the sixteenth century, 
better known under his Latinized name, Clu- 
sius. He was born at Airas in Flanders, in 
1526 ; and after studying at Ghentand J^ouvain, 
he visited several German universiues, anti 
then went to Montpellier, where he took the 
degree of AID. He resided in the Nether- 
lands from 15.)0 to 1563 ; after which he tra- 
velled in various parts of Europe, in search of 
botanical information. On bis return he was 
made supeiiiitendent of the impeiiai garden at 
\ ienna. At length becoming tired of living at 
court, he went to reside at Frankfort on the 
Alame, winch he left in 1593 to become pro- 
fessor of botany at Leyden, where he conti- 
iiiicil till Ins death m 1609, His works con •• 
tmn descnjitions and fagures of tlie plants of 
Spain, Hungary, Austria, ike. collected during 
his travels ; and of exotic plants from the col- 
lections of Garcias ab Horto, C. Acosta, AIo- 
nardes, and Relloiiius . — Aikins den. Bing, 

EDELINCK (Geuakd) a celebrated en- 
graver, born at Antwerp m 1641. He acquired 
the principles of his iirt in his native city, but 
exercised it chiefly in Pans, under the patron- 
age of Louis XIV. He was selected to engrave 
the Holy Family of Raphael, and Alexander 
visiting the Family of Darius, by Le Bruii ; 
both of which pieces are very highly prized. 
His jirint of l.e Brun’s famous Alagdalen, is 
also deemed a masterpiece. He was consti- 
tuted engraver to the king, and counsellor of 
the academy of painting. He died in 1707.-«- 
Moreri, Strutt. 

EDEN (sir Fredeuick AIorfon) bart., an 
English diplomatist and statistical i^riter. He 
was sent ambassador to Berlin in 1792, and in 
the following year was removed to Vienna. 
In Alarch 1794 he quitted that court for Ala- 
dnd ; but returning thither again, he con- 
cluded, in Alay 179.^ a treaty of alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, betvvcen England and 
Austria, by wIjk h the former jiower engaged 
to funiish a considerable loan to the latter, for 
the pui}) 0 se of vigourously prosecuting ww 
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France. In I^ovember 1796 be held 
conferences with baron lliugut, on tlie subject 
of pending negociations between the Austrian 
ministers and the French republic. He after- 
w'ards w'as sent to Dieppe, to treat about an 
exchange of prisoners. Sir Frederick, w’bo 
was a member of the privy-council, died at his 
bouse in Pall-mall, November 14th, 1809. 
He paid much attention to political economy, 
and was the author of a w^ork of considerable 
research, entitled “ The State of the Poor ; 
or History of tlie Labouring Classes in Eng- 
land,” 1797, 3 vols. 4to. — Gent. Mag. 

EDGAR, one of the most distinguished of 
the Saxon kings of England, w'as the son of 
king Edmund. On the insurrection against 
bis brother Edwy, under the influence of Dun- 
stan, lie was placed at the liead of the insur- 
gents, but the death of Edwy intervening, he 
succeeded peaceably to the throne in 959. 
Although politically subservient to the monk- 
ish party as to religious concerns, he managed 
the civil and military affairs of his kingdom 
with great vigour and success. He maintained 
a body of troops to control the mutinous North- 
umbrians, and ri'pcl the incursions of the Scots, 
and fitted out a jiowerful navy, which he sta- 
tioned in tJiree squadrons round the coast to 
protect his subjects from the piracies of the 
Danes. Hy these prudent precautions, he not 
only prevented invasion from the Danes, but 
secured the submission of the small inde- 
pendent provinces of Wales and of Ireland, and 
the surrounding islands. Chroniclers redate that 
he was once rowed in a barge ujicm the Dee, 
by eight tributary kings, including Ken- 
neth HI, king of Scotlancl, which latter asser- 
tion the Scottisli wTiters mostly deny. During 
the reign of Edgar, wolves were neaily extir- 
pated from the southern parts of the island, 
by exchanging a tribute from Wales for pay- 
ment in the heads of these animals. Notwith- 
standing his submission to monkish authority, 
Edgar was licentious in manners. 1 lis well- 
known adventure and marri<ig»» with the 
beautiful Elfrida, daughter of Orger, earl of 
Devonshire, supplied Ala‘«on W’ith the subject 
of his dramatic poem of Elfrida, wdiich how- 
ever widely departs fromllic genuine tiadition. 
Edgar died in 975, and was succeeded by hio 
•on,Edw’ard the Martyr. — Hume's Ifial.if Kiig. 

EDGEWORTH (the abbe) a Catholic di- 
vine, was horn at Edgewmrtirs-town in Ireland 
in 1745. His father, wdio was a clergyman of 
the church of England, turning catholic, he w’ent 
W'ith his family and settled at Toulouse. After 
studying at Pans, the ahb^ Edgeworth en- 
tered the fraternity of Les IMihsions Etran- 
geres.” He was chosen confessor to the piin- 
cess Elizabeth, and thereby becoming known 
to Louis XVI, he attended him in liis misfor- 
tunes, and accompanied him to the scaffold. 
After the death of the king he made his 
escape in disguise and came to I-^gland, 
whence he went to Mittau to attend upon 
Louis XVITI, and died there of a fever caught 
in the military hospital in 1807. His letters 
were printed with his life in 1818. — Life pre~ 
nd ht l^etteis. 
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EDGEWORTH (Richard Lovii.t) a ijer*- 
tleman distinguished for the versatility of bin 
talents, who was bom in 1744 at Bath, but ct a 
amily possessed of landed property at Edge- 
worth’s-town, in the south of Ireland. lie 
received his education at Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, and Corpus Christi, Oxford, after which he 
entered at the Temple, but not probably w’ith 
any serious intention of adopting the law as » 
profession. Mechanics and general literature 
chiefly attracted his attention, and utility 
seemed to be his governing principle in the 
direction of his studies. He formed an ac- 
quaintance W’ith Dr Erasmus Darwin, Mr. 
Thomas Day, and other men of congenial pur- 
suits, to whose researches as w’ell as his own, 
what may be termed ])ractical philosojihy is 
not a little indebted. In 1767 he contrived a 
telegraph, with regard to whirh however he 
had not the merit of having started the original 
idea, neither did he hnng it into general use. 
After residing some years in England he went 
to France, w’here he w’as engaged in the direc- 
tion of some w’orks on the Rhone at Lyons. 
He was elected a fellow' of the Royal Society 
of London in 1780, and on the foundation of 
the Ro\al Irish Academy in 1785, he becaiitc 
one of its members. In the latter part of his 
life he resided much on his own estate, occu- 
pying himself w itli plans for constructing rail- 
roads, draining bogs, and other undertakings 
for the improvement of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and tommerce. Much of his time too 
was devoted to literature, and in conjunction 
with his highly-talented daughter, Maria 
h^lgew’orth, lie wrote a treatise on practical 
education, another on professional education, 
as w'ell as some subsidiary w’orks, all icinarkable 
for the air of good sense and ada]itdtioii to the 
exigencies of common life W’hich they exhibit. 
He W’as likew’ise the author of ** An Essay on 
the Construction of Hoads and Carnages,” a 
subject to wliicli he had paid much attention ; 

A Letter to J^ord (Hiarlemont on the Tele- 
grajih and various papers m th6 'I'rausactiuns 
of tlie Royal Society and of the Irish Ac adeniy. 
He died atEdgew’orthVtown, in dune 1817. 
Mr. Ecigew’ortli married four wives, of wlioni 
tw’o w’ere sisters , — Mtmoiis written by himse^’ 
and his daughter. 

EDMONDKS (sir Thom as j an eminent di' 
plomatist under Elizabeth and James I, was 
born at Plymouth in 1563. in 1592 he W’aa 
appointed resident at the court of France, and 
in 1598 W’as employed to treat for peace with 
archduke Albert of the Netherlaiiils. In 1608 
he W’as made clerk of the privy-council, and in 
1603 was knighted by king James, and re- 
ceived the reversion of the jilace of the clerk 
of tlie crow’n. In 1604 he w’as agdin appoint- 
ed ambassador to the archduke Alliert, and he 
promoted, to the utmost of his jiow'er, an ac- 
coinmodation between Sjiain anil the United 
Provinces. On the murder of Henry IV ho 
was sent ambassador to France. In 1616 he 
W’as chosen comptroller of the housediold, and 
privy-councillor, and in 1620 appointed cH* 
of the crow’n, and elected one of the represen- 
tatives for the uuiversitv of Oxfnrci. Jn tho li»« 
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Iftlliament of Charles I. Id 1629 he again EDRIDGE (Hknuy. AllA., FSA.) a land, 
went on an embassy to France, to exchange scape and miniature painter of eminence, bam 
the ratification of peace between that monarch at Paddington in 1708. At the age of four- 
and Louis XIIT. He died in 1639. ^ teen he was placed under Mr Pether, a skilful 

Tliomas Edmondes was a statesman of great in- mezzotinto engraver, and being at the same 
dustry and political sagacity, as appears by time admitted a student in tlie Royal Aca- 
his voluminous letters and papc^rs, many of demy, he soon distinguished himself by his 
which have been published, with extracts from proficiency, obtaining in 1786 the prize medal 
the rest, by Dr liirch, in a work, entitled “ An for the best academical figure. Sir Joshua 
Historical A’^iew of the Negociations between Reynolds, whose works he was in the habit of 
the Courts of England, France, and Brussels, copying, always expressed for him the greatest 
from 1592 to 1617.” Several of his letters regard. His earlier portraits are principally 
are also in Lodge’s Illustrations of British drawn on paj>er, wjth black lead and Indian 
History.” — B/og. Bi'it, ink ; it was of late years only that he made 

EDMONDSON (Josipii) a genealogist those elaborately high-finished pictures, unit- 
and herald painter, lu 1764 he was ap]>oiut- ing the dejith and richness of oil-painting with 
ed Mowbray herald-extraoidinary, and he also the freedom and freslmcss of water-tolours, 
became a member of the Society of AntHjua- of whn-h there is perhaps scarce a nobleman's 
nes. He died in 1780. Ills works aie — family in England without a s])ecimen. He 
** Historiial Account of the Gieville Family,” died in iVlargaret-street, Cavendish- square, on 
8vo ; “ A (’ompanioii to the Feeiage,” 8vo ; the 23d of April, 1821. — Gent, Mag. 

“ A Body of Heraldry,” 2 vols. folio ; Ba- EDRISSI (Moiiamid bin Moiiamfo, 
ronagium Genealogicum, or the Pedigrees of SciiFUiF Ai)an Arabian pnnee, who being 
English Peers,” 6 vols. folio. — Noble's llist. expelled from his dominions m the south of 
College of Aims. Egypt, took refuge in Suily, at the court of 

EDMUND 1, king of England, son of Ed- Roger II, He composed a treatise entitled 
ward the Elder, succeeded his hi other Athel- ** Geographical Recreations and he also 
Stan in 941. He conquered Cuiiibeiland, constructed a silver globe, said to have 
which he bestowed on Malcolm, king of Scot- weighed 400 Greek pounds, on uhi>Ji were 
land, on condition of homage. He was an inscribed the divisions of the earth, so far as 
4 ible and sp«it<'<l prince, but was stabbed at a they weie known at that period. This he jire- 
banquet by Ix'olf, an outlaw, who entered sented to the king i f Sicily. IIis book, wliicli 
among the guests, and exasperated tlie king has been termed “ Geographia Nubunsis," 
into a personal attack upon him. Edmund from its containing much information relative 
immediately expired of tlie wound, in the to the eastern parts of Atiica, vsas translated 
sixtii year of his reign, — Uuine's Hist, of Eng. from Arabic into Latin by Gabiiel Siouita a 
Turner's Hist, oj the Anglo-Saions, John Hesronita, and ]>ul)iislied at I’aris, 1619, 

EDMUND IL, suniamed Ironside, king of 4to. Edrissi flourished lu the middle of the 
England, was the eldest son of Ethelred U. 12th centuiy. — D'lleibelot Jkbl. Oi'ient. Fu- 
On the death of the latter in 1016, he was bticii Bibl. Anltq. 

immediately obliged to take the field against ED W All D the Elder, king of England, son 

Canute, by whom he was defeated with great of Alfred the Great, whom lie succeeded in 
slaughter at Assingden in Essex, in conse- 901. His reign was disquieted by the pro ten - 
quence of the defection of Edric, duke of Mer- siozis of Etlielwald, who, being the son of his 
cia. He however assembled a new aimy at fatlier's elder brother, claimed a preferable 
Gloucester, and was prepared again to try his riglit to tlie crown, 'ihis insun'ection ended 
fortune, when a compromise w’as effected, by witii the death of Etlielwald in battle. The 
which the midland and nortliem counties were reign of Edward was farther distinguished by 
assigned to Canute, and the southein to Kd- many conflicts with the Anglicised and foreign 
muncL He survived this treaty but a short Danes, over whom he was finally successful, 
time, being murdered at Oxford by two of his He foitified many of the inland towns of Eug- 
cliamberlains, at the instigation of the traitor land, acquired dominion over Northumbria, 
Edric. I'his event made Canute master of and Ea t Anglia, subdued several of the 
the entire kingdom ; but the line of Edmund Welch tribes ; and in warlike transactions, at 
was again jiartially restored by the marriage least, proved himself the worthy son of his 
of bis great grand- daughter, Matilda, to illustrious father. He died, after a reign of 
Henry I, — Ibid. twenty-four years, in 925. — Hume's Hist, of 

EDRED, king of England, son of Edw^ard Eng, 
the Elder, succeeded to the throne on tlie EDWARD, sumamed the Martyr, king of 
murder of his brother, Edmund 1. Ho quelled England, son of Edgar, succeeded his father at 
a rebellion of the Northumbrian Danes, and the age of fifteen in 975. His step-mother, 
compelled Malcolm, king of Scotland, to icnew Elfiida, wished to raise her own son, Ethelred, 
his homage for his English ])ossessions. Al- to the throne ; but was ojijiosed by Dunstan, 
though active and warlike, he was extremely through whose exertions Edward was jieace- 
■uperstitious, and became eutiiely subservient ably crowiud. His short reign was chiefly 
to the celebrated Dunstan, abbot of Glaston- distinguished by the disputes between Dan- 
bury. Kdrcd died after a reign of nine years, stan and the foreign monks on one side, and 
mid left the crown to his nejihew, Edwy. — the secular clergy on the other. 'Ilie yoonf; 
IbtsU king paid little attention to any thing hut the 
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rbaiie, which led to his unhappy death. Hunt- 
ing one day in l^orsetsliirep he was separated 
from liis attendants, and repaired alone to 
Corfe castle, where his mother-in-law, Klfrida, 
resided. After paying his respects to her, 
he requested a glass of liquor, and as he was 
drinking it on horseback, one of Elfrida's ser- 
vants gave him a deep stab behind. He im- 
mediately set spurs to his horse, but fainting 
from loss of blood, he was dragged in the stir- 
rup until he died. His body being tracked by 
his attendants, was privately buried at War- 
ham ; and the pity caused by his innocence 
and misfortune, induced the people to regard 
him as a martyr. He had reigned four years. 
—Ihid, 

EDWARD, surnamed the Confessor, 
younger son of Ethelred II. On the death 
of his maternal brother, Hardicanute, the Dane, 
in 1041, he was called to the throne, and 
thus renewed the Saxon line. He was not tlie 
immediate heir, as his brother,Edmund Ironside, 
had left sons ; but as these were abroad, and 
he received the support of Godwin, earl of 
Kent, on condition of marrying his daughter, 
Editha, his claim was established, and the 
Danes obliged to acquiesce in it. Edward 
was a weak and superstitious, but well- 
intentioned prince, who acquired the love of 
his subjects by his monkish sanctity, and caro 
in the administration of justice. ^Vhat chiefly 
gained him the title of saint and confessor, was 
his abstaining from nuptial connexion with his 
queen. Having been educated in Normandy, 
he introduced so many natives of that country 
to his court, that the French language and 
manners became prevalent in England, to the 
great disgust of earl Godwin and his sons, who 
excited discontent among the people, and a 
rebellion took place, which being unsuccessful, 
Godwin was obliged to take refuge in Flan- 
ders. He soon however returned with a 
powerful fleet, and Edward was forced to 
compromise with liim, and dismiss his foreign 
favourites. In 105o he had the honour of 
placing IMalcolm on the throne of Scotland, by 
means of Si ward, earl of Northumberland, who 
defeated and slew the usurper, Macbeth. He 
liad sent over to Hungary for the son of Ed- 
mund Ironside ; but that prince dying, he per- 
ceived that the youth and weakness of his son, 
Edgar Atheling, would not secure the succes- 
sion against the power and ability of Harold, 
the son of Godwin, and turned his eyes upon 
his kinsman, William of Normandy, in whose 
favour it has been asserted, with little proba- 
bility, that he executed a will. He died m 
106(5, leaving the point of the succession un- 
determined j and with him ended the Saxon 
line of kings. Edward was the first English 
monarch who touched for the king's evil. It 
is more to his honour that he caused a body 
of laws to be compiled from those of Ethel- 
bert, Ina, and Alfred, to which tlie nation was 
long after fondly attached. — Ibid, 

EDWARD I. (of the Norman line,) king 
Qf England, son of Henry HI, was bom at| 
WunhtiSter in 1239. The contests between j 
his father and the barons called him early into j 
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active life, and he finally quelled all resistapco 
to the royal authority, by the decisive defeat 
of Leicester at the battle of Evesham in 
Having firmly established his father’s autho- 
rity, he was induced, by the persuasions of 
Louis IX of France, to lead an expedition 
against the Saracens. He accordingly |»ro- 
ceeded to Palestine, where he signalized his 
valour on many occasions, and insjiired so 
much terror, that an assassin was employed to 
despatch him, from whom he received a w’ound 
in the arm, which, as tradition reports, was, 
on tlie suspicion of poison, sucked by his faith- 
ful consort, Eleanor ©f Castile. He had reached 
Sicily on his return, when he received the 
news of his father’s death. On assuming the 
reins of government, he acted with great vigour 
in the repression of the lawlessness of the no- 
bles, and the corruption in the administration 
of justice ; but often evinced an arbitrary and 
grasping disposition on his own part, which 
tarnished the utility of liis exertions. In his 
eagerness to increase the royal revenues, he 
commenced an enquiry into the titles by w'hich 
the nobles held their lands ; but the attempt 
excited such a spirit among the barons, he 
quickly found it necessary to desist. In 1276 
he summoned Llewellyn, pniice of Wales, to 
do him homage ; and upon his refusal, except 
on certain conditions, commenced the w^arfiire 
which ended in the celebrated annexation of 
that principality to the English crown in 1283. 
Edward then spent some time abroad, in me- 
diating a peace between the crowns of France 
and Arragon ; and on his return, commenced 
that aidiious aitem]»t to destroy the indepen- 
dency of Scotland, the course of which strug- 
gle forms so striking a poition of the historical 
character of his reign. The expence at- 
tendant upon this stiong, but unprincipled po- 
licy, w-as such that Edward w'as necessitated 
to use every expedient to raise supplies j and 
for this purpose, in the twenty-third year of 
his reign, he summoned to parliament repre- 
sentatives from all the boroughs in the king- 
dom ; it is therefore reckoned by some au- 
thors, the true epoch of the formation of a 
house of Commons in England. After his re- 
turn from the Scottish expedition in 1296, 
which terminated in the cajiture of Baliol, he 
became involved in a quarrel with his clergy, 
who, supported by the pope, refused to submit 
to a tax which he had imposed on them. It 
has been frequently remarked, that whatever 
the power of the catholic priesthood, when 
excited against a weak monarch, they have 
generally found themselves obliged to yield to 
stiong ones ; and on this occasion Edward 
forced their compliance, by placing them out 
of the protection of the law. His frequent ex- 
pedients to raise money, at length however 
produced great discontent among the nobles 
and people, as well as the clergy, which pro- 
duced a necessity, on the part of the king, to 
solemnly confirm the great charter, and charter 
of forests, as also to give other securities in 
favour of public liberty. He then made a 
campaign in Flanders against France, which 
terminated with the rt^n\t*rv /if i.«/i 
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his second marriage with Margaret, the sister 
of king Philip. Meantime new commotions 
took place in Scotland, under the patriotic 
guidance of the celebrated William Wallace, 
who, having been declared by his party 
guardian of the kingdom, made an inroad 
into the north of England, 'riiese transac- 
tions recalled Edward from Flanders, who 
hastenetl to the borders with an army of 
100,001) men. The events of this interest- 
ing campaign cannot be detailed here ; but 
the ignominious execution of the brave Wal- 
lace in 1303, as a traitor, forms a great blot 
in the character of Edward. Neither did it 
avail ; since Robert Bruce was able in 1306 
to place himself at the head of a new con- 
federacy. Highly indignant at this determined 
spirit of resistance, Edward vowed revenge 
against the whole Scottish nation ; and assem- 
bling another army, was on the point of passing 
the border, wlien he w’as arrested by sickness, 
and died at Burgli-upoii-Sands, near Carlisle, 
on July 7th, 1307, in the sixty -nintli year of his 
age, and thirty-ninth of his reign. Few princes 
have exliibited more vigour in action, or policy 
in council than Edward I. For the justness 
of Ills aggression upon Wales and Scotland, 
little can he advanced ; hut however otherwise 
indefensible, his enterprises were indisputably 
directed to permanent advantages, rather than 
to mere personal ambition and tempoiary 
splendour. Nor was he less inteut upon the 
internal improvement of his kingdom, than its 
external importance. The laws of tht* rciilm 
obtained so much additional ordci and preci* 
sion during his leign, that lie has been called 
the “ English Justinian.” 11c was alho vigi- 
lant against clerical usurpation, and is thought 
to be the first Christian prince who passed an 
act of mortmain. He protected and encou- 
raged commerce ; and in his reign first ori- 
ginated the society of Merchant Adventurers. 
The manners of this able sovereign were cour- 
teous, and his person majestic, although the 
disproiiortionate length of his legs gave him 
the popular surname of Eonghlianks. He left 
behind him a son luid three daughters by his 
first ’rtdfc, Eleanor, who died in 1290, and to 
whom he ajijiears to have been strongly at- 
tached ; and two sons by his second wife, 
Margaret of France. — Hume's Hist, of Eng. 

EDWARD 11, king of England, boni at 
Caernarvon Castle in 1284-, and the first Eng- 
lish jirince of Wales, succeeded his father, 
lildward 1, in 1307. He was of an agreeable 
figure and mild disposition, but indolent and 
fond of pleasure. After marching a little way 
into Scotlanrl, with the army collected by his 
father, he returned, dismissed liis troops, and 
abandoned himself entirely to amusement. 
His first step w'as to recall Piers Gaveston, a 
young Gascon, whom his father had banished, 
wliicli favourite he created earl of Cornwall, 
and maiTied him to his neice. He then went 
over to France to espouse the princess Isa- 
bella, to whom he had been contracted by his 
father. Soon after his return, the barons as- 
■odated against the favourite, Gaveston whom 
they more tliau once obliged the king to send 
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away. He was however as constantly re- 
called when the immediate danger ivas over, 
until an open rebellion took place ; and the 
person of Gaveston being captured, he was 
executed as a public enemy. In 1314 FAward 
assembled an immense army to check the pro- 
gress of Robert Bruce, who had nearly freed his 
country from the English, and was completely 
defeated by that gallant leader at the celebrated 
battle of Bannockburn. Bruce, following his 
blow, made an incursion into England, and 
took Berwick ; while his brother, Edward, 
passed over to Ireland, and headed an insur- 
rection in that island. A rising' also took 
place in Wales ; yet all these caldmitics, ad- 
ded to the incessant factions of the barons, 
could not rouse the infatuated king into a due 
sense of his great imjirudence. After the 
death of Gaveston, he selected a similar mi- 
nion in '.he person of Hugh Spenser, a young 
nobleman, whose father was living, upon w'hom 
he lavished favours of every kind until the 
barons again rebelled, and the parliament 
dooming the Spensers to exile, the king was 
obliged to confirm the sentence. Edu ard how- 
ever, on tills occasion, in concert with the 
Spensers, contrived to raise troops and attack 
the barons, at the head of whom was his cou- 
sin, tlie earl of Lancaster, wdio being taken 
prisoner, was executed at Pomfret. Several 
oUicrs also suffered, and the Spensers were en- 
riched with the spoils. Edward subse(}uent)y 
made another fruitless attompt against Scot- 
land, wluch ended in the conclusion of a truce 
of thirteen years. In 1324 queen Isabella 
went to France to settle some disputes in re- 
lation to Guienne ; and while tliere, entered 
into a correspondence w’ith several English fu- 
gitives, in whose hatred to the Spensers she 
participated. Among these was Roger Mor- 
timer, a young baron of the Welch marshes, 
between whom and Isabella a cumiiial inter- 
course succeeded, in consequence of winch, 
the queen was still more determined upon the 
ruin of her weak and unhappy husband. Hav- 
ing formed an association with all the Englisli 
malcontents, and being aided with a force by 
the <*oimt (>l Hainault, she embarked for Eng- 
land 111 September 1326, and landed in Suf- 
folk, wlieie she was immediately joined by 
two princes of the lilood, and various persons 
of rank and influence, so that her party quickly 
became irresistable. Her forces seized the 
Tower of London and other fortresses, cap- 
tured and executed both the Spenst^rs without 
trial, and at length took prisoner the king, 
who had concealed himself in Wales, with a 
view of escaping to Ireland. I'he unfortunate 
Edward w'as confined m Kenilwortli Castle, 
and in January 1327 Ins deposition was unani- 
mously voted in ]>arliament, on the ground of 
incapacity and misgovernmcnt. A resignation 
of the crown was soon after extorted from him, 
and he was transferred to Berkeley Castle, 
where he suffered the most base and cruel in- 
dignities. This conduct being found insufii- 
cient to terminate Ins existence, Mortimer 
dispatched two ruffians to Berkeley Castle, 
with orders to take charge of Lia person, who 
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it is said murdered him in the most atrocious there existed otlier claims that were sapene 
manner, by thrusting a red-hot iron into his on the very same ground ; but these considen 
bowels, that no external marks of violence tions weighed very little with a young amb 
might lemain. This horrible tragedy was act- tious monarch, eager for conquest and glori 
ed on the SSlst of September, 1327, in the The first hostilities produced by this bold re 
twentieth year of his reign, and forty-third of course to arms, led to nothing of much mo 
his age. — Ibid, ment, except a naval battle at Sluys, in whic 

KDWAllD III, son of Edward II, \»y Isa- an inferior English fleet, commanded by th 
bella of France, was bom in 1313. (*>n his king, entirely discomfited, and for the mos 

father’s deposition in 1327, he was procliiimed part destroyed, a French fleet of nearly 
king, under a council of regency, while liis double the strength and number. A truc< 
mother’s paramour, Mortimer, really possessed terminated this first attempt, and Edward 
the principal power in tlie state. An incur- returning home in great ill -humour, in orde 
sion being made by the Scots, the young king, to obtain fresh supplies, made concessions t< 
who already felt the martial ardour by w'hich parliament which he never intended to keep 
he was subsequently so much distinguished, and favoured by a disputed succession to th« 
placed himself at the head of a powerful force, dukedom of Britanny, landed an army in tliai 
The Scots however returned witliout coming to country, and laid siege to V^annes, the capture 
action ; and to the great disgust of the English, of which being rendered impracticable, owing 
Mortimer concluded a treaty, by which Robert to the approach of a superior French army, 
Bruce was acknowledged king of Scotland, another armistice took ])lacc. "I’liis truce was 
and his son David contracted to Edward’s sis- soon broken, and Edward, finding his territory 
ter, Jane 4 'I'lie pride and oppression of Morti- of Guienne threatened, sent over a force for its 
mer now became so unbearable, that after he defence ; and quickly followed himself, ac- 
had contrived to involve the king’s uncle, the companied by his son, Edward, the famous 
•arl of Kent, in a conspiracy, and to have him black prince, all his chief nobility, and 30,000 
executed, a general confederacy was formed men. The memorable battle of Crecy followed 
against him, at the head of which was the young on the 2oth of August, J34C, w'hich victory 
king himself, who now in his eighteenth year, was succeeded by the siege of Calais. ’ In the 
could ill brook the ascendancy of his moUier’s mean time, David Bruce having recovered the 
minion. 1'he result was the seizure of Mor- throne of Scotland, made an incursion at the 
timer by a stratagem, in the castle of Netting- head of a large aimy into England ; but being 
ham, where he lodged with the queen; and met at Durham by a much inferior force, 
his immediate execution upon a gibbet. ^ The raised by queen Philippa, and headed by lord 
queen was also confined to her house, with a Percy, he was totally defeated and taken 
leduced allowance ; and although treated with prisoner, with many of his principal nobles, 
outward respect, never again recoverea any I’lulippa went over to her husband at Calais^ 
degree of authority. Edward w’as now fully pos- liere slie was received with great distinction, 
sessed of the reins of government, and his first and hy her well-timed interference, prevented 
transactions, after restoring order and submis- tlie barbaious execution of Eustache dc St 
won to tlie laws, were with Scotland. Assisted Pierre and five other citizens, whom Edward, 
by some principal English nobles, who enjoyed on tlie capitulation of the place, had most 
ostates in that country, which were withheld barbarously determined to execute, iu revenge 
from them contrary to the terms of the late for his long detention in the siege.' In i 348 
treaty, Edward Baliol, son of the John Baliol a truce was concluded with France, during 
to whom the crown had been awarded by which the French attempted to recover Calais 
Edward I, raised a force, and defeating the by surprise, but were repulsed with great loss. 
Scots in a great battle, set aside David Bruce, The year 1319 was distinguished by the insti- 
then a minor, and was crowned at Scone in tution of the order of the garter; which, owing 
1332. This ascendancy was however very to the fame and cliivalrous character of Ed- 
ahort-lived, Baliol being driven away in his ward ^and his eldest son, soon became one" of 
turn, on the departure of his English auxilia- tlie most illustrious orders of knighthood in 
ries, and obliged to fly to England. Sensible Euro;>e. Philip, king of France, dying in 
that the direct support of the king of England 1350, was succeeded by his son John, the 
could alone maintain him, he applied to Ed- commencement of whose reign so abounded 
ward, who yielding to the temptation, levied a with intestine commotion, that at the expira- 
well-appointed army, widi wdiich he signally uon of the truce in 1355, Edward was induced 
defeated the regent, Douglas, at the famous again to invade France on tlie side of Calais, 
battle of Halidowm-hill in July^ 1333. 1'his while tlie black prince at the same time 
victory produced the restoration of Baliol, marched a large army from Gascony. Botli 
who was however again expelled, and again tliese expeditions were attended with much 
restored, until the ambition of Edward was plunder and devastation; and Edward being 
called oflf by a still more splendid object, recalled home by a Scottish inroad, soon re- 
I’he crown of France, by tlie Salique law, polled it, and retaliated by carrying fire and 
Laving devolved to Philip de Valois, cousin- sword from Berwick to Edinburgh. During 
gennan to the deceased king, Charles the Fair, this time, the prince of Wales had penetrated 
Edward was induced to claim it in right of his from Guienne to the heart of France, where 
mother, that monarch’s siivCer. Had his pre- he was opposed by king John, at the head ol 
leneion been even tenable, w’hicii it was not, an army nearly five times more numuroiua 
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The famous battle of Poic tiers ensued » in 
which the French monarch being taken pri- 
soner, Edward held at the same time in <-ap- 
tivity, the kings of France and Scotland, the 
most dangerous of his enemies, .lohn was 
taken to England and treated with the greatest 
respect ; and David was soon after liberated 
upon ransom. A tiuro had been made with 
France after the battle of Poictiers, at the 
expiration of which in 13o9, Edward once 
more passed over to Calais with a large army, 
and desolated the provinces of Picardy and 
Champagne : hut finding him‘>elf as distant as 
ever from the possession of the crown of 
France, he at length consented to a peace, 
winch was concluded in May 1360. De- 
sides the stipulation of a large rausom for king 
John, several piovinces and distncts m the 
south-west of France and neighbourhood of 
(Calais, were yielded to Edward ; who in his 
turn resigned liis title to the crown of France 
and duchy of Mormandy. Diis treaty w’as 
attended to dunng the life of John, but on bis 
decease, his successor, Charles V, having 
strengthened himself by liis judicious policy, 
invaded the provinces intrusted to prince Ed- 
ward, then in the last stage of declining health. 
Edward immediately meditated fresh hostili- 
ties, but the tide of fortune changing, he had 
the mortification of witnessing the gradual loss 
of all his French possessions, except Dour- 
deaux and Bayonne, and of all his conquests 
except Calais. In the decline of life this war- 
like monarch was in other respects unfortu- 
nate ; becoming a widower, he fell into a 
species of dotage on an artful mistress, named 
Alice Piers, tvlio so abused her influence, 
that on a parliamentary remonstrance, he 
found it necessary to dismiss her. Bis admi- 
nistration also became unpopular ; and no 
longer dazzled by his glory, the people behehl 
him with diminished attachment, lie had 
also the afHiction of witnessing his heroic son, 
Edward, sink a victim to a lingering illness ; 
which calamity he survived about a year, j 
dying June 21, 1377, in the sixty-fifth year of j 
liis age, and fifty-first of his reign. Few kings 
have left behind them a more splendid name 
than Edward Til, who possessed many of the 
qualities of a great sovereign, as valour, 
strengdi of mind, affability, and munificence. 
Although the nature of his exploits are calcu- 
lated to dazzle a warlike people, his preten- 
sions to the crown of France, notwithstanding 
his virtues, produced nothing hut disappoint- 
ment to himself, and much mischief to both 
countries. Partial good however frequently 
spring out of evil, and the perpetual difficulty 
of raising adequate supplies for such exjjen- 
sive expeditions, obliged him to act in a man- 
ner that greatly increased the consequence of 
the house of commons. One of the most po- 
pular laws in the statute book also dates from 
the a.'jth Edw. Ill, whicli is that of accurately 
limiting the crime of higli treason to three dis- 
tinct cases. 'J'he use of the French language 
in legal proceedings was laid aside in tliis 
reign ; legislation and police much improved ; 
and the staple of this nation, the woollen ma- 
^ Wn XI. IV. 
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nufacture, promoted by the encouragement 
given to foreign weavers. Englibli pooirv, too, 
hepn to acquire character, tlie age ol ^:j\^aul 
being that of (’’haucer. The nrdgnificc'nt casdr 
of Windsor was also built by this inou.in Ii, a 
residence peculiarly adapted for the most 
splendid and cliivalrous court in CJiribtendoin. 
FMward left a numerous istme by his wife IMu- 
lippa. His line by his eldest son c«*ased lu 
his successor, Richard ; but the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster sprang from his second 
son, Lionel of Clarence, and his third son, Joln» 
of Gaunt. — Ihul, 

liDWARD, prince of Wales, surnamed tlie 
Black JMnee, one of ,tlie most chivalnc 
and heroic characters in geniiino liistoiy , 
the eldest son of Fidward J 1 1 and Philqqia 
of ilainault. He was born in 1330, and at the 
age of fifteen accompanieil his fathei in his 
invasion of F’rance, and received friim him the 
honour of knighthood, 3 he victory of Crccy, 
which king J'.(lward left principally to the 
exertions of iho force under his son's lom- 
mand, to use that waihke king’s language, 
** sliowed that he merited his spurs.” It was 
on tliis occasion lhat lie assumed the motto of 
!rh dim (1 serve) used by all suitoeiling 
princes of Wal<*.s, and derived, it is said, fiom 
tlie crest of the king of Jk'ljf'iniii, slain in liiat 
battle, which tradition however latci antiijua- 
ries seem disjiosed lodistreJit. In l3^;> he 
commanded the aroiy whitli invaded France 
from Gascony, and the next year fought the 
great battle of Poictiers, (see Fid ward HI,) 
and distinguished himself by the cliivalric 
courtesy with which he treated his prisoi' r, 
king John. In 13()1 he married Joan, daugh- 
ter of Fidmund, earl of Kent, his uncle. Ily 
, the peace of Bretagne, his father had obtained 
the provinces of Poictou, Siuntonge, Perigeux, 
Limousin, &c., whicli he annexed to Guienne, 
and formed into a sovereignty for his son, 
under the title of the principality of Aquitain. 
There the prince took up his residence j and 
at his court Pedro the Cruel sought refuge, 
when driven from his throne by his natural 
brother, Henry of 3’rastaraare. Edw'ard, un- 
fortunately for himself, undertook the re-esta- 
hlishment of this tyrant, wliich he successfully 
accomplished, but lost liis health in the enter- 
prise. Disappointed by tlie perfidy of Pedro 
of the stipulated reimbursmnents, the taxes 
he was obliged to levy on his new subjects, 
rendered his government unjiojiular ; and an 
ajipeal was made to the king of F’rance, as his 
liege lord, who summoned him as his vassal to 
appear at Paris. “ I will come,” replied the 
angry prince, “ but it shall be at the head of 
60,000 men.” Ills healtli however v'as too 
far declined to enable him to take the field, 
when the king of France invaded his domi- 
nions ; and having suftered the mortification of 
seeing his generals defeated, lie withdrew 
into F^ngland, and after lingering some time, 
died in June 8, 1370, m bis fifty-sixtli year, 
leavinsr an only son, alterwiu'ds Kicliard Jl. — 
Ibid. 

EDWARD IV. king of England, was born 
in 1441. His father, Richard, duke of York 
‘J Y 
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wlien he succeeded his father in 1483. Of hU father's younger sister, the duchess of 
his short nominal reign it is merely necessary Suffolk. Ilia decease, from a pulmonary com- 
to say, that his uncle, the duke of Gloucester, plaint, soon after followed, on the (ith July, 
the regent, after executing some of tlie maternal 155.3, in tlie sixteenth year of his age, and 
kindred, and other friends of the young king, seventh of his reign. The promising qualities 
jiroceeded to bastardize his deceased brother's ' of this young prince, and the blow sustained 
jirogeny, on the ground of a previous contract, i by the protestant cause by his death, have 
before liis marriage to the queen. 3'be young , rendered his memory very dear to the nation, 
king and his brother being lodged in the Jow'er, ! He is also advantcigeously remembered as 
vi'ere not long allowed to remain an obstacle to ' founder of some of the most sjdendid i liarities 
tmprineipled ambition; within two months of|in the metropolis, which was however rendered 
their fatlier’s decease, the two princes w’ere j an easy task hy the recent dissolution of so 
smothered by ruffians while sleeping together, | many opulent leligiou*. foundations. — Jlnd, 
and buried at the foot of the stairs of their KJJ WARDS (liny an) historian of the 
apartment. Two bodies, ansiveriiig the des- West Indies, was born at Weslbury in 
cription at least, being found in tlie foregoing Wiltshire in 1743. He W'as educated at a pri- 
aitualion in the reign of Charles II, were vate disstmting seminary at Bristol, but on the 
taken up by that king’s order, and deposited death of Ins father in ad\ erse circunistances, 
m Westminster abbey. — Jbid, he acquired the pi election of his matcnial 

KDWARD VI, king of England, son of uncle, a person possessed of great property in 
Henry VI T I hy Jane Seymour, was born in the island of Jamaica. Being sent to that 
1 At his father’s deatli he was only nine islimd, h^^ uncle placed him under the tuition 

years of age, and as he did not live to attain of a clergy ludii resident • there, witli whose 
majority, tlic public acts of bis reign are to be assistance he partially sujiplied Ids deficiency 
deemed” lliose of his counsellors. Ills education in early classical acquirement. He inherited 
was entnisted to men of the first character for not only tlie large fortune of his uncle, but of 
leanniig, among whom were Sir Anthony a ]\Ir Jlume of Jamaica, and becoming an 
Cooke and Sir John Cheke, The progiess of eminent rntTiiiant, returned to England, and 
the }oung king, whose disposition was very in 1796 took Ins seat for the borough of Gram- 
docile and amiable, was jiroportionably great, pound, wdindi he rc‘j)resented until lus death 
(“'pecially in classical accjuiremeiit, and a rooted in July 1800. 1 Us first publication was a pam- 
foi the doitiiiies of the Reformation. His jdilet, cmtitled “ i'boughts on the Trade of 
leign was, on the whole, tumultuous and un- the West India Islands with the United 
settled. After his father’s death, lii^ matenial States,” 1784; this was followed by hia 
unde, Seymour, duke of Somerset, became “Speech on the Slave Trade but his most 
protec tor, one of w'liosc first acts wms to cpiar- <hstiiiguihhc>d ]»erforniaiico is his “ Histoiy, 
rel will) Scotland, which kingdom w'as averse civil and commercial, of the Biitish Colouiea 
to his project of uniting Ed w-ard to the young ' in the West Indies,” 179.3, 2 vols. 4to. A 
queen IMary. 'J'be protector marched an army ' new' edition of tins woik, published after his 
into tliat country, and gained the battle of ^ death, in 1801 , 3 vols. Bvo, includes a “ His- 
Pinkey, but failed in his mam object, IMary tory of St Domingo,” Mr. Edwards also pub- 
being sent over to ITance, and contracted to ' lished in 1796, “ I'lie Vroceedings of the Go- 


llie Dauphin. IMeantime, his power at home 
was attac-ked by liis owm brother, the lord ad- 
iiiiial, w'bose piactic:es being deemed treasona- 
ble, lie was tiled and executed. Formidable 
iiisunec tions followed in vaiious paits of Eng- 
land, j»aiti> ow’ing to the discontent jiroduced 
bj SC) many thaiiges in religion, and jautly to 
an abridgment of the right oi eoinmonagc*. At 
Icngtli the administration of Soincr.set raised 
iq» such pow'eiful enemies, that he w^as brought 
to the scaffedd in turn. Edward was much 
afflicted at the necessity of consenting to Ins 
evecntion, and withecjuul reluctance consented 
to iht; deatli of a poor fanatical female, named i 
Joan Boclier, w’ho w'as sentenced to the flames 
for some unintelligible heresy. ^V hen G i anmer 
(on whose memory tins transaetioii js a great 
stain) urged J'dw’aid to sign the wan ant for her 
execution, he long resisted, and at length ovor- 
c*omc* by his importunities, told tlie predate, 
tli.it if wrong the guilt lay wiili Inin, After 
tlie clc'atb of Somerset, Dudlc'y, duke of Nor- 
thurnbeifaiul, became all jiow'erful, and tlirough 
his influence, Edw^ard, in a declmiiig state of 
healih, w'.is induced to .set aside the succe.sMou 
of both bis sisteis, and to sc*ttle the eiown 
i pon the l.adv Jai.c Gia\, claiining through j 


vemor aucl Assembly of Jamaica, m regard tc 
the Maroon Negroes,” Bvo. All these work* 
are valuable for their information, and are 
W'ritten w’lth ease and elegance . — Ltje hy him-^ 
prefiK'd to IJtstoiy of the IVest Indies. 

EDWARDS (Kowaho) an artist, was bom 
in London m 17.38. He w'as hi ought up to his 
father’s business of chair-maker and <*ai ver, but 
W’as allow’ed to (juit it for drawing, in winch 
j he sliowed considerable skill. 1 le W’as enabled 
by Ins exertions to support a widowed mother 
and two younger chilclrcn. He obtained two 
piemiums from the Society of Arts for histo- 
rical picture s, and gradually acquiring reputa- 
tion, in 1773 became an associate of the Royal 
Academy, la 1775 he visited Italy, and on 
Ins return w’as employed by the lion, Horace 
Walpole and Mr llainiiton of Bath. Jn J788 
he was appointed teacher of pc-rsjjective at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1803 he published “ A 
I'reatise on Verspective,” w’lth forty plates. 
He employed the latter jiart of his life, to his 
death m 1806, in collecting materials for his 
“ Anecdotes of I’ainters,” iiitcmded as a sup- 
plement to Walpole, which was publislied after 
Ins decease, 1808, 4tc), with Ins own life pre- 
fixed . — Mcmoiis prefixed to AneedMs* 
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EDWARDS (George) a naturalist of me- 
rit, was bom at Westbam in Essex in 1693. 
lie was destined for a commercial life, but 
being placed with a tradesman who happened 
to be a man of learning, and acquiring access 
to (I scioiitific lihiaiy, ci.ulaiiimg several books 
on natural histoiy, he resolved to quit tiade 
and travel for improvement in that line. He 
accordingly passed several years abroad, and 
on his return ac(]uired a respectable support 
and a large acquaintance by his skill in the 
deiiiieatioii of animals, and more especially of 
biias. In 1733, by the recommendation of sir 
Hans Sioane, he became librarian to the Col- 
lege of Pliysicians. In 1743 he juihlished the 
first volume of Ids “ History of Jhrds,’* of 
wlin'h splendid work succi'ssive volumes ap- 
pealed in 1747, 1760, and 1761. The con- 
i lulling volume, in a siiiceic but singular strain 
of piety. IS addiessed 'I’o God,” and signed 
in the usual “ George Edwards.” As 

supj)Iemeul,iTy to tliis woik, be published, in 
17(<3, “ Gleanings ol Islatmal I iistorj con- 
histiiig of colouied jilales of hiids, iishes, in- 
se( th, and jilauts, most of them nondcbiiipts. 
For bis** llistoiy of Jhrds,” be was honoured 
by the Royal Society with sir Godfrey Copley’s 
gohl med.il, and in 17 o? was chosen a member 
‘d’ that body bimself, and w’as also associated 
\MtIj several foreign societies. In 1770 he 
collected his iidscellaiieous papeis, witli an 
octavo volume of “ J‘>says/’ and died at the 
age of eighty, lu July 1773. — Bioff. Bnt, 

JiDWAlliJS, (Gi-onoi ) a physician of 
considerable literal y attainments, who distin- 
guished himself towards the close of tlie last, 
and tlie commencement of the present century, 
as a political wiiter. Of his productions, 
^^hich are numerous, the following are the 
principal: 'I’hc Aggrandizement and !Na- 

tional Perfection of Great JJntaiu,” 2 vols. 4to, 
1787 ; “ Royal and Constitutional Regenera- 
tion of Great IJritain,” 2 vols. 4to ; “ Practical 
Means of exoiieiatiug the public Rurtliens, and 
of raising the Supplies of War without new 
1 axes,” 4to, both in 1790 ; Great and im- 
portant Discovery of the Eighteenth Century, 
ik(.” 8 VO ; “ First V'^olumc of the Frankliman 
Improvement of Medicine,” 4to, both in 1791 ; 
** F^ffectual Means of providing against the 
J Jistress ap})reheuded from Scarcity, &c.” 8vo, 
1800 ; ** Practical IMeans of counteracting the 
present Scarcity, &.c.” 8vo ; “ Political Inte- 
lesiwS of Cireal Rritain,” 8vo, both 1801 ; 
“ Peace on Jiartli, Goodwill towards Men, 
\t.” 1806, 8vo ; “ Measures as well as Men, | 
i\c.” 8vo, 1806 ; “ A ]>lain Sjioech to the Im- 
l)i*rial Parliament of Great Britain,” 8vo ; 
“ Means adequate to the present Crisis,” 8vo; 
“ Discovery of the natural iEra of Mankmd,” 
all in 1807 ; and ** The ^National Improvement 
of the Rritish Empire, &c.” 1808. Dr. Ed- 
w-ards liied at his house in Suffolk street, 
Pebruary 17, 1823, m the 72d year of his 
age. — 4uv. Biog. 

EDWARDS GIonaihan) an eminent 


Anglo-American divine, w*aB born at Windsor 
in Coiniecticut in 170.3, and educated at \ ale 
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He was early led to contract an attachment to 
those metaphysical enquiries by which he ac- 
quired 80 much subsequent reputation, and 
having devoted himself to the ministry in 
1722, became preacher to a presbyterian con- 
gregation at New York. In 1724 he was 
chosen tutor of \:tle college, but gave up 
that situation in 1726, in order to assist his 
maternal grandfather, minister of Northamp- 
ton in Connecticut, whom he ultimately suc- 
ceeded. In this connexion he continued 
respected and hajipy for several years, un- 
til his scrupulous seventy in the refusal 
of tlie sacrament to applicants of dubi- 
ous morality, began to be regarded as injudi- 
ciously inquisitonal, and he was suddenly 
dismissed by a large majority of the members 
of his congregation. He bore this misfortune 
with conscientious composure, and in 1751 
accepted an invitation to become missionary at 
the town of Stockbndge in IMassachusets bay. 
In this n treat he prepared several of his 
w'orks for publication, and digested materials 
for otbers, until in 17.)7 a vacancy taking 
j»Iace in ibe presidency of the college of New 
.lersey, the tiustees elected Mr Edwards to 
that honourable situation. He accordingly took 
jiossessioii of the president’s chair in the he- 
ginning of 1768, but had scarcely commenced 
the dutit‘s of hiS situation, before he was 
seized with the small jiox, winch carried him 
off’ in the March of the same year, in the fifty- 
liflh year of las age. He w’as a man of consi- 
derable learning, extensive reading, strong 
judgment, and great argumentative acuteness, 
which IS paitu’ularly observable in his cele- 
brated work entitled '* A careful and strict 
KiK|iiiry into the modem prevailing Notions 
of that Freedom of Will, which is supposed to 
be essential to Moral Agency,” 8vo, 1754. 
This work is deemed to be one of the most 
able productions ever penned in support of the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity. He also 
wrote — A Ireatise concerning Religious 
Affections,” 8vo ; *' 'I’lie Ufe of David 

Brainerd,” 8vo ; “An En(]uiry into the Qua- 
lifications for Communion,” 8vo ; “ The Doc- 
trine of Original Sin defended,” 8vo ; “ A 
History of the Redemption,” 8vo, &c, &c. 
After liis death, his sermons were printed 
with his life prefixed . — Life by Hopkins. 

EDWARDS (Richard) an early EnglisI 
poet and dramatist, was bom in Somersetshir< 
in 1523, and educated at Corpus Christi col 
lege Oxford, although he afterwards became i 
student and graduated at Christclmrcli. li 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, he wa 
made one of the gentlemen of tlie royal chapel 
and teacher of tlie children there. He wa 
much esteemed both as a poet and musicia 
by his contemporaries, and his death, whic 
took place in 1666, was greatly lamented. 11 
wrote “ Damon and Pytliias,” a corned 
acted at court and pnnted in 1670 ; “ Palemc 
and Arcite,” another comedy acted befo 
queen Elizabeth at Christchurch ; many so' 
nets to the beauties of the courts of Mary ai 
Elizabeth still m MS, in the British Museui 
nther noems. some of which a 
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printed in the “ Paradise of Dainty Devices.** 
—WarioiiS Hist, of Kng, Poetry. 

EDWARDS (J'liOMAs) an English divine, 
was educated at Trinity college Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of JMA, in 1609. 
Although lie entered into orders in the estab- 
hshinent, he became a zealot fur presb^te- 
rianisin, and wrote with eijual zeal against 
episcopalians and independents. On the 
ascejidancy of the la*ter he was obliged to quit 
the country and withdraw to Holland, where 
he died in 1647. He is only mentioned here 
in order to observe, that anudsi a mass of furi- 
ous controversial writing produced by this 
fanatic divine, his Gangra^na ; or a Cata- 
logue and Discovery of the Errours, Blasphe~ 
mies, and pernicious l*racticea of the Scctanes of 
this time ventc'd and acted in England,” 6lc, in 
four parts, 4to, may be worth consulting by those 
who wish to acciuirc an accurate knowledge 
of the religious absurdities of the period in 
which the work was written. — Bwg Jirit, 
EDWARDS (.Ioiin) an eminent divine and 
voluminous writer ; he was the son of the 
preceding 4'homas hMwards, and was born at 
liertfoid in 16;>7. Hercieived his education 
at Merchant 'Jailors’ school, whence he was 
removed to St .lohu’s college (’anibndge, where 
he became a fellow. After tlie Restoration, he 
W'as ordained and appointed minister of 'I'niiity 
church, Cambridge. He was next chosen lec- 
turer of St Jikimuiid’s-bury, and removed .ifter- 
wards to the living of St Peter’s Cole hester. 
Dr bidw’ards w'as a zealous Calvinist, and the 
numerous theological and controversial fruits 
of a long life of study and literary ajiphcation, 
will be chieily acceptable to readers of that 
school of Christianity. Tlie number of bis 
treatises is too great for tlie insertion of a com- 
plete list here ; but that w’hich has obtained 
the most notice, is entitled ** The Preacher,” 
part I, 1705 ; part 11, 1706. Considerable 
attention was also paid to a discourse entitled 
“The Socinian’s Creed,” 1696 and 1697, 
intended to controvert Mr Locke’s “ Reason- 
ableness of Christianity as declared in tlie 
Scrijitures,” Ur Edwards died in 17 1 (>, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. — Ibid, 

r.D W AR DS ('Fhom as) a critic and poet, 
born in 1699, was the son of a gentleman of 
London, in the profession of the law. After 
receiving a good classical education, he was 
entered of Lincoln’s-inn, and in due time was 
called to the bar, but like many otliers intended 
for the same profession, he occupied himself 
more with the belles lettres than with Coke 
upon Littleton. Having paid a particular at- 
tention to Shakspeare, on the ajqiearance of 
VV’^arburton’s edition of that dramatist, in 1744, 
he published “ A Letter to the Author of a 
late Epistolary Dedication, addressed to Mr 
War burton.” 'J’liis was followed in 1747 by 
“ A Sujiplement to Mr Warburton’s Edition of 
Shakspeare,” a work which passed through 
several editions, and subsequently became fa- 
mous under the title of ” Canons of Criticism.” 
The idea of it was derived from a hint given 
by Warburton, that he intended to construct a 
body of canoBft for hterary criUcism. Edwards 
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affects to take up this design, and frames a 
burlesque set ot ( .nions, which he illustrates 
from W'arburton’snt)ti‘s on Shakspeare, herein 
that celebrated personage appears to very sig- 
nal disadvantage. An “ l*.ss,vy towards a 
Glossary,” another of Warburioii’s abortive 
designs, also furiiiahed his ironical opjHiueiit 
with great scope for his humourous acuteness. 
The critic attacked was not of a temper to be 
thus assailed with impunity, and took the op- 
portunity of a new edition of Pope’s Duuciad, 
to introduce Edwards by name into a note 
with his usual coaiseiiess of invective. 'Fhe 
latter however received compensation in an ode 
addressed to him by Akenside^ who reflected 
upon Warburton in turn, and thus the affair 
ended. As a jioet Mr Edwards chiefly distin- 
guished himself by an attempt to revive the son- 
net, and composed several, which are more cre- 
ditable to tlie justness of his sentiments than to 
his powers of imagination. He was a skilful 
tritic in the English language, and the sevcntli 
edition of his ** Canons,” besides the sonnets, 

I contains an “ account of the letter Y alias Y,” 
in which he discusses the principles of Englisli 
orthography. He passed liis life in the ease of 
competence and literary leisure, cliiefly in 
London and Middlesex, until he jmrehased an 
estate in Buckinghamshire, in 17.39, which 
from that time became the place of liis resi- 
dence. He died, unmarried, iii 1757, whilst 
on a visit to Mr Rubardson, at Parson's 
Gre*en. In 1701 appeared Ins jtoslhunious 
“ IVact on IVedestination.” — liiog, lint, Iti- 
chardihtns Correspondence, 

EDWARDS (1'iioMAs) a Ic'amcd eUvine of 
the church of England, was born at Coventry 
in 1729, and educated at (3are^ Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellow’sbip. He 
W'as ordained deacon in 17'>l, and priest in 
1756, m which year he published a translation 
of the Psalms, reduced to metre, on the plan 
of bishop Hare. In 17511 he was appointed 
master of the "Free Gitimmar Sdiool of Co- 
ventry, and rector of St John in that city ; and 
in the year following lie jiulilislied a work en- 
titled “ 'The Doctrine of irresistible Grace 
proved to have no foundation in the Doctrines 
of the New 'J estament.” In 1762 he attacked 
Dr I^owtlTs Metrica*. Harian*<e Confutatio,’* 
to which strictures the latter replied in a note 
that elicited from Mr pAlwards his “ Epistolaad 
Rohertum Ijow'thium.” 'The controversy was 
concluded by Dr Lowth’s “ Larger (’onfuta- 
tion of bishop Hare’s System,” which in the 
opinion of the learned, secured tlie victory. 
In 1766 Mr Edwards took his doctor’s degree, 
and soon after published two dissertations on 
“ Bigotry and Persecution,” and on the 
“ Qualifications necessary to a correct inter- 
pretation of the New 'Testament.” These 
were followed by two Latin dissertations con- 
cerning various readings in the Siripture text, 
and on St Paul’s doctrine of predestination* 
In 1770 he was piesentcd by the crown to 
the valuable living in Nuneaton in Warwick- 
shire, whither he retired in 1779, and jmb- 
lished his last work, entitled “ Selecta qme- 
daui Thuociiti Idylha,” htc. Hu died m 
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In the fifty-sixtli year of his age. — Biog, 

hrtt. 

EDWARDS (William) a very skilfal ar- 
chitect, although ill a great degree self-taught, 
was born in Glamorganshire in 1719. JHe 
n’ceived little or no early education, and was 
bred a mason. Being employed to build a 
mill, he discovered the princijjle of the arch, 
and attracted so much nolue, that in 1746 he 
was entrusted to erect a bridge over the river 
Taafe. I’his structure being canied away by 
a lieavy flood, he boldly threw over a single 
arcli, which exceeds the sj»an of that of the 
Rialto of Venice. I laving thus finally succeeded, 
he was employed in the constructing of bridges 
in various parts of the jiriniipality, besides 
which, he erected forges, and built many ex- 
cellent houses. So nidefatigahle was this ex- 
traordinary man, that he was at the same time 
a fanner, and a preacher to a small congrega- 
tion of dissenters. 1 le died in 17B9. — Malkin* s 
Scenery of Smith Wales. 

EDWIN (.Tohn) a burlesque comedian of 
great merit, who lived in tlie latter part of the 
last century. He was horn in l^oudou in J749, 
and was the son of a wat< h -maker, who gave 
him an education above Ins circumstances, and 
procured him a situation in the pension-office 
of the Exchecjiier. 'I’liis, as well as another 
profitable employment, he left for the stage ; 
and after having figured in the private theatri- 
cals of the mc'tropolis, he commenced his ca- 
reer as a ])rofessional actor at ISlaiu'hcster in 
176). 'I'he class of characters in which he 
first excelled was that of ridiculous old men, 
as Justice Woodcock, m “ Love in a Vil- 
lage hut he afterwaids took a wider range, 
and especially distinguished himself in embo- 
dying the ludicrous personifications of 0‘Keeflc, 
many of which were expressly designed for 
him by the author. After performing with 
applause at Dublin, Bath, and oiIkt places, 
he made his appearance at the llaymarket 
'I’heatre in June 177.S. He was subsecpiently 
engaged at Covent-garden ; and continued to 
enjoy great reputation till liis death, which 
took jilace October 31st, 1790 . — Thespian 
Diet. Ihog. Vnir. 

E1)\V\ , king of England, son of Edmund I, 
succeeded his uncle, Kdred, in 9.).^. 1'aking 
part of the secular c lergy against the monks, 
he incurred the confirmed eiiiinty of the latter. 
Having called Dunslau to account for liis share 
in the administration in the preceding reign, 
the latter refused to attend the summons, and 
was in consequence banished. His party w’as 
how’cver so strong, a rebellion w’as excited, 
and Edwy driven from the tin one to make 
way for his brother Edgar. 'I’liat his intrigue 
or mamage witli I'lgiva may have given a 
pretence for his deposition anil eveoiumunica- 
tion is very probable, but there is leason to 
believe, from his youth and other iircum- 
•tances, that the story of the fate of Tlgiva, as 
related by Carte and Hume, is inatenalh incor- 
rect. Edwy died in 9.)9. — Lin^aul's lint, of 

KI'FEN (.Ti'S'ius Vav) a miscellaneous 
wrilei, bom at Utrecht iii 16o4. Having lost 
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his father just as he had terminated his stn« 
dies, he had recourse to his pen for support. 
He published a series of essays entitled " llie 
Misanthrope,** 2 vol. 8vo ; and “ The lite- 
rary Journal of the Hague.’* In 1719 he w’ent 
to Sweden with the prince of Hesse Philipsthal , 
but being disappointed in his expectations from 
the connexion, he returned to the Hague ; 
which place he left some time after for Leyden, 
in consequence of a quancl with Camusat, a 
brother journalist. He then engaged in seve- 
ral new literary schemes ; till at length count 
de Wclderen having taken him as his secretary 
on an embassy to Kngland, on his return pro- 
cured for him the place of inspector of maga- 
zines at Bois-le-Duc, wliich he held till his 
death in September, 173.S. Besides the works 
already mentioned, Van Effen w'as the author 
of “The Dutch Spectator;” “ A Jouniey in 
Sweden;’* translations of Robinson Crusoe, 
and the Talc of a Tub, from the English, &c. 
— Biog. Ihnv, 

EGBEIll’, archbishop of York in the eighth 
century. He w’as a ])relate of considerable 
learning for the age in which he lived. 'J'he 
celebrated Alcuin, who was his pujiil, wTotc 
a Latin poem, containing a list of the books 
which composed the library of Egbert. It in- 
cluded the writings of Victorinas and Boe- 
thius; Pompeius Trogus, Pliny tlie Elder 
Aristotle, Cicero, &c. ; but among the L.itin 
jiocts, only Virgil, Statius, Lucan, and Pruden- 
lius. This literary collection w’^as unfortunately 
d(*stroyed by fire, wlien the Norman garrison 
burnt tlie suburbs of York in l()t)9, that they 
might prevent the approaches of the besieging 
Danes and Northumbrians. Egbert died in 
767. His w’orks, relating to theology, weie 
published by father Lahbe, in the sixth volume 
of his Councils. — Henry. Lingard's Ant. oj 
Anglo-Sar. Ch, 

EG BEirj’, reckoned the first king of all Eng- 
land, was of the royal family of Wessex. The 
jealousy of Brithric, who governed that king- 
j dom, forced Egbert to retire to France, where 
he served in the armies of (’harleinagne. On 
the death of Brithric he w'as invited to succeeil 
him, and became king of Wessrx in BOO. liy 
force of arms, aided by their mutual di»sen- 
tions, he reduced the other kingdoms, and then 
rendered them dependant on Ins sove- 
reign authority. I’his importdnt eient took 
place in BV7. His subjects remained vc*iy 
submissive and cpiiet, hut he W’as luut h an- 
noyed by the rc'peated inroads of the Danes. 
In B3‘2 they plundered the isle of Sheppe-y, and 
the next year landed in Dorsetshire, wdien 
Egbert forced them to retreat with great loss. 
They then foimed an alliance with the Bri- 
tons of Comw’all, and invaded Devoushiie, 
hut w'ere totally defeated by P.gbert at Ilc>n- 
gesdown. Egbert died in ‘b;>B, le.svmg his 
son, Elhelw’olf, to succeed him. — lliune'sHist. 
of Eng. 

EGKDE (IIan’s) a Danish divine, wdio 
w^ent to Greenland in 17121, as a mis'^iomiry to 
convert the inhabitants to Christiaritx. He 
became the founder of an cstahlishmcuit fi*r 
that purpose, and resided there fifteen years. 
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rte died in 1758, aged seventy-one, in the isle 
of Fulster. Egede was the author of a w'ork 
on the topography and natural history of 
Greenland, published in Danish in 1729, and 
afterwards translated into French and Dutch. 
— Paul Kclde, son of the preceding, was lus 
assistant in the mission j and besides a new 
edition of his father’s work, he published a 
journal of hia own residence in Greenland, from 
1721 to 1788. He died at the age of eighty- 
one, June od, 1789. — Aiktns G. liiog, 

EUFjRTON (Thomas) viscount Brackley, 
lord chancellor of England in the reign of 
Janies J. He was the son of sir Richard Eger- 
ton, of Ridley in Cheshire, and was bom about 
1540, After studying at Oxford, he went to 
Lincoln’s Inn to qualify himself for the legal 
profession. He acquired so niucli reputation, 
that in 1581 he was appointed solicitor-general ; 
in 1 584 he was knighted, on being raised to 
the ottice of attorney-general ; the mastership 
of the rolls W’as conferred on him in 1593;) 
and in 1596 he received the seals, with the 
title of lord-keeper, and was sworn a member 
of the privy-touncil. J le not only distinguished 
himself by attention to lus offu lal duties, but 
also by bis political conduct, particularly in 
the suppression of the consjiiiacy of the earl 
of Essex. He continued in iavour at court in 
the rt-jgn of James 1, when he was created 
bdroii J'Jlesmere, and was made lord chancel- 
lor. He (lied at York-house in the Strand, 
JMartb 1), 1017. The eaildom of lliidgewater, 
which be bad declinod a sboit time bciore liL 
death, was confeired on Ins son. l^ord Elles- 
mere, as he IS usually termed, was the author 
of some law tiacts, still held in esteem by pro- 
fessional men. — Biog. lirit, 

EGEKJ'ON (Fuan<’is) duke of Bridge- 
water, of the same family with the preceding. 
He was born in 1730, and was the fiftli son 
of the fiist duke, and tlie third who held that 
title, having succeeded his elder hi other in 
1748. This iiohleiuaii deserves commemora- 
tion for tlie enlightened spiiit with which he 
prosecuted lus schemes for making navigable 
canals, for the advantage of Jus estates in Lan- 
casliiie and (’hesliire, and for his patronage of 
Bi.iidle}, the celehiated engineer, by whom 
lus projects were executed. After prevailing 
against numerous obstacles, and expending 
immense sums of mo.iey, the duke had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the success of lus 
undertaking, the profats of which have well 
le warded lus perseverance. He died in 1803. 
— Ihog. Peetage, Diet. Hist. 

EGIL S(1ALLAGR15I, an Islandic bard 
or poet of the tentli century, wlio distinguished 
himself by lus warlike exploits in predatory 
invasions of Scotland and Northumberland. 
Having killed m combat the son of Eric Blodox, 
king of Norway, he was sentenced to death 
on being subsequently taken prisoner by that 
prince. Flgil demanded permission to redeem 
lus life by giving a specimen of lus powers as 
an impTovisatore. This was granted, and lie 
immediately composed and recited a poem in 
praise of Eric, entitled ** Egil's Ransom,*' 
which procured him lus life and liberty* Tliis 
Bioo.Dict.— NO.XLV. 
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piece is still extant, and a Latin version of it 
was published by Olaus Wormiiis in his ** IJte- 
ratura Danica Antiquissima from which Dr 
Percy translated it into English, and printed 
it in liis Northern Antiquities. — Sibbern, Bibl. 
Hist. • Dano^Norv,^ Biog. Univ. 

EGMONT (La MORAL, count of) a distin- 
guished victim to despotism, and a nobleman 
I of one of the first houses in Flanders, was born 
jin 1522. He became a distinguished leader 
under the emperor Charles V, and was em- 
; ployed as ambassador in England to negociate 
I the marriage between queen ]\lary and Philip 
11. He had also a great share in the victory 
over the French at St (Quentin, and was com- 
mander-in -chief in that of Giavelines. Ho 
was thus, at tlie commencement of the troubles 
in the Low Countries, one of the greatest suh- 
I jects m point of oflice and reputation, but his 
moderation could not obliterate the crime of 
having shown himself in any degree a fiiend to 
the liberties of liis country. When tlie duke 
of Alva was sent over for the express jiurpose 
of qti^hiiig all opposition by force, the prince of 
Orange in vain attemjited to piirsuade Egmont 
to withdraw. He paid the fuifeit of lus confi- 
dence ; for one of the first measures of A Iva 
was to seize the persons of the counts Egmont 
and lloni by treaclu'ry, who being tried hy a 
special commission at Brussels, to the terrer 
and indignation of lliii whole Flemish peopl**, 
they were both executed in J une 1508, at wliit h 
time count Egmont was in lus foity-sixth year. 
— Grotu Annul, Bclg, Noitv. Diet. Ihst. 

EGNATIDS (John Bac’iim) a classical 
scholar and critic, bora at Vcnict* in M78. 
His literary ment was rewarded with civio 
honouis and ecclesiastical j>r(>feiinent, hy tho 
Venetian wqmhlic. In l’)20 he was chosen 
professor of rhetoric, which office, after iilhiig 
it for many years witli great reputation, he re- 
signed in his old age, but enjoyed the salaiy 
till his death in 1553. He was the autlior of 
the lives of tlie Roman emjierors from Julius 
Caesar to (’onstantine Paheologus and from 
Charlemagne to Maximilian 1 , a ’J reatise on 
the Origin of the "J'uiks; nine Books of Ex- 
amples of Illustrious Men , besides com- 
mentaries on the works of ancient wnteis; 
epistles, orations j 5cc. — Moien, Tuabuschu 
Biog. Umv. 

EIIRET (Gforoe Dionysius) a very emi- 
nent botanical painter, w'as son of the gaidener 
of the prince of Baden Durlach, and was born 
in 1710. He was a self-taught genius, and de- 
rived his extraordmary skill from the imitation 
of nature. After first visiting Pans, where lie 
was employed in the garden of jdants under 
Jussieu, he repaired to England. Jn 1736 he 
went to Holland, and made drawings for Mr 
Clifibrt of Amsterdam ; and under the direction 
of Linnseus, who gave him lessons in botany, 
he executeil the figures of plants for the “ IJor- 
tus ChfFortianus,** published in 1737. He re- 
turned to England about 1740, and settled here 
for the remainder of his life. He was patronised 
by the duchess of I’ortland, tlie physic lang 
l\iead, Sloane, and f’othergill, Ralph WilleU 
esq. of Meily, and other persona of taaU 
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and tal(‘(ith. In 1757 he was chosen a feilow 
of the ] loyal Society, a distinction which he 
merited by his siientific acquirements. He 
died in 1770. — Pulteney's Sketches. Atkin's 

G. 

KLIAS LEV IT A, a Jewish rabbi, was a 
native of Germany, and flourished in the six- 
teenth century. He passed the greater part 
of his life at Home and at A’enice, where he 
taught the Hebrew tongue witli mudi reputa- 
tion, and e ven n umbel ed some cardinals among 
hi» pupils. Mis woiks — “Massoiet Ham- 
massout,” and “ Sejiher Zickroneth,” or col- 
lection of JVlassoretic obscivatioiis from ancient 
autliois, will be found of great service m illus- 
trating the difficulties of llie Alassora. He 
W'as also the author of Lexicon (''haldai- 
ciiin,” folio, l.Ml , “ 'IVaditio Doctiiiia*/’ Ho ; 
“SevcTcd llebiew (jraminars “ Nomencla- 
tma llebiaK.i,’ “ Collectio locOTUin quibiis 
ChahKeus ]»aiaphTastes in terjccit nomen JVles- 
bi;e Cliiisti, L.it. veisa a Genebrurdo.” — Si- 
moii'i Jlist. Cnl. d(‘t r. VVs/. 

ELIO'I’ I’ ((iiciiuii Ac es") lord H(‘ath- 
field, was the son of sir Gdberl Eliott, of 
Stolibs in lloxburglishiie, and was bom abemt 
J7I{>. He was cducaK'd at Lev den, and seivc^d 
as <i volunteer m the JVussi.iu army. Ketum- 
ing to Scotland, lie entered as a voluntcHT into 
the ii.‘»d regiment of foot, and in 17.’>() wcTit 
into the corjis of engineers, and made great 
piogress in that study until his uncle, colonel 
Eliott, iiitio'lmed him as ad)utant of the 
lioo|» of horse-gteiiadiers. He rose through 
the gradations of c iqituin, major, and Iieuic- 
iiant-tolonel, and was soon aftei ajqioiiited 
nid-de-camp to king George 1 1. In 175^ he 
cpiitled the gienadier-guards, being chosen to 
foim and cliseijdine the 1st ic'giinent of light- 
hoiNe, c filled aftei him Elioit’s, which lie com- 
iiianded lu Germany. In J77,> he was ap- 
pointed governor of (uhraltar. At tin* siege 
of that place by the combined fences of Trance 
and SjMin, lie defended it iii the most able 
iiidiinei. On his retnin, afiei the jieace, he 
received the oidei of the hath, and was raised 
to the jic-erage in I7b7, hy the title of lord 
Ileatldic-ld, baron Gibraltar. 1 le w as intend- 
ing to return to his government, when he w^as 
jirevcnUed by a puialytic stroke, which earned 
liim oil at Aix-la-Ghajielle in 17 90. He left a 
son and danghlc'i. — lintii^h /Vemge. 

KLl/A llE'l II, queen of England, and one 
of the most celebrated of its sovereigns, W’as 
the daughUn- of Henry VIII, by his queen, 
Anne* Bulevn. She wms born in l.'r.'J.S, and c’du- 
cated m the pivncipUs of the Hefenmation, 
and also in those classical studies into winch 
it had then become cnstoinaiy to initifite fe- 
males of distincuoii in England. In hci fa- 
ther’s testament slie was placed the third in 
the order of succession, but the duke of iNorth- 
umberland induced her bi other, Edward VI, 
to set her aside, as well as her sister Mary, 
to make room for .lane Grey. In tlie reign of, 
Mary she was placed under circumstances of 
great difficulty, from her known attat hment to 
jirotestantism ; and notwithstanding her gieat 
prudence, but for the politic interference ol her 
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brother-in-law, Philip of Spain, she might 
liave been in great personal danger. On the 
death of Mary in 1558, she was immediately 
proclaimed queen, and received in the metro- 
polis with the loudest acclamations. She con- 
signed to oblivion all the affronts she had re- 
ceived during the late reign, and prudently as- 
sumed the gracious demeanour of the common 
sovereign of all her subjects. Philip of Spain 
soon made her proposals of marriage, but she 
knew the aversion borne him by the nation too 
well to think of accejiting them. She proceed- 
ed with considerable prudence and modera- 
tion to the arduous task of settling religion, 
whith was in a great degree effected by the 
first jiarlrdment sbe summoned, and from that 
tune England assumed the station in protest ant 
Euiope, wliiih it has ever since maintained. 
It w as not long before Elizabeth began that 
interference in the afliirs of Scotland, whuh 
jnodut.ed some of the most singular events 
her reign. Maiy, the young queen of 
Stot*-, was not only tlie next heir in Mood 
to the I'.nglj*'}! erow'ii, hut was regauled hy the 
Homanists, wiio deemed I lizaheth illegitimate, 
as tht tine sovereign of Englaml. J»y the 
maiuage of that jirmtess W'llii the daujdiin, 
and h(‘i rclationshij) to the Gmscs, Siotlanii 
was also tliawn into a closer union with Eiance 
than ever. I'hus great political causes of en- 
mity abounded, m addition to tlie female n- 
valiy, which was the most consplcuou^ foible 
of Elizabeth. I lie fust step she took in Scot 
tish aflfiiis was to send a fleet anti an aiiny to 
aid the paitv wiacii siqqKnied the Heforina- 
tion ; and this interteieiii e in 1 itiO efliected 
a tieaty by vvliicli tlie riench w'eie obhgeil to 
quit Siotland. On the letnin of JMdiy liom 
fiaiHe, afi(T tlie dealb ol bei busbaml, at- 
tempts weie made to jnoi urc Eli/abeih’s re - 
cognition of her title as pu'sumjttive sikk'Ssoi 
to tbe Clown of Englaiul ; but aliJiougb unat 
tended to, and very ilisagreeable to the l.ittei, 
the two ijueens Jived ioi some time in ajtpa 
rent amity. In the meantime Ihzabeth ac- 
quired great reputation hy her vigoious con- 
duct and politicil sagacity, and had many 
suitors among the princes of Euroj>e, whom, 
consistent wuth her eaily resolution to live 
single, she constantly refused. Heing regauL 
ed as the head of the jnotestant jiarty in I'ai 
rope, she made a treaty of alliaiue with the 
Freiuh llugonots m tliat capacity, and gave 
them aids iii men and money. Hei goverie 
ment at home also gradually giew’ more iigoi- 
ous against the eatliolics *, one of the inisdiiev- 
ous conseijnenees of the incessant mtiigue of 
the popish jiaity, both at home and abroad, to 
overthiw her government. She did all ri 
her power to thwart the attemjits to unite 
Mary in a second marriage, and besides a weak 
jealousy of the jieisonal charms of the queen 
of Scotland, she discovered another sexual 
W'eakness iii a jiropensity to adopt court fa- 
vourites, w’lth a view to exterior accomplisli- 
nients, rather tlian to sterling merit, as in the 
well-known instance of Jludley, earl of Lcu- 
cester. W hile it is but. too certain that tlie 
political dissentioiis id Scotland, wdiich gave 
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Mary so mucli disquiet, were fomented by 
Khzabetli and her ministers, it was her own 
misconduct alone that }>roduced the terrible 
crisis which threw her into the hands of her 
formidable rival. The manner in which P^li- 
zabeth detained the unhappy queen in capti- 
vity, the secret negotiations of the latter w’ith 
the duke of Norfolk, the rebellions in the north, 
and tlie treasonable engagements made by the 
edils of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
with the duke of Orleans in the Low (Coun- 
tries, are aflairs rather of history than biogra- 
jdiy. In the midst of these events the puri- 
tanical party began to give much uneasiness to 
the (pieen, who was warmly attached to the 
ceremonials of religion, and to the hierarchy of 
winch she had become the head. Inherit- 
ing too all the exalted maxims of royal au- 
thority maintained by her father, th(^ spiiit of 
civil liberty, by which the jiuritans became early 
distinguislied, w’as also very offensive to her. 
Khzabetli however understood the art of mak- 
ing practical conces-'ions, while she maintained 
her dignity in language , and such was the gene- 
ral pnideiH e andirugalily ofluT administration, 
that she retained the warm affection even of 
those whom she governed with a vigorous hand. 
'I'he almont only cau‘-e of complaint in regard 
to pecuniary matters in this celebrated reign, 
arose from the injurious grant of monopolies, 
which formed afiequent subject of pailiament- 
ary conqilaint, and were often in consequence 
revoked. 'J'he politic assistance given by Klizd- 
betb to the jirotestants of the liOW C’ouiitin*,,, 
induced Spdin in lo7ii to promote a consjuracy, 
which was chiefly conducted by a Floreiitiiio 
men bant ami the bishop of T^oss, tlie Scottish 
resident in England. The duke of Norfolk 
allowing himself to be drawn into a jiaithi- 
})atiou of this plot, on its discovt*ry W’as tried 
and executed; and the English indignation was 
BO great against IMary, (wlio in leality formed 
the soul of all these consjur.it ics,) that she 
might have been proceedc^d agjunst to any ex- 
tremity, with the entire national concurrence, 
Elizabeth however, aware of the plea formed 
by her unjust detention, was at present satis- 
fied W’ltli an ineiease of vigilant superintend- 
ence, and the rum of her party in Scotland by 
the succession of the earl of INIorton to 
the regency. I’lie massai;re of St Bartholo- 
mew in the same year, was wtdl calculated to 
excite the alarm of all jnotestant rulers, and 
especially of Elizabeth, who put herself and 
court into mourning on the ottasion, and re- 
ceived in silent solemnity the French ambas- 
sador sent over to ajiologize for that execrable 
deed. She lio’wever maintained external amity 
with the I'rencli court, and even suffered ne- 
gocidtions to be commenced for her marriage 
with the duke of Alen^-on, the king’s brollip’, 
which brought that prince to England. An 
expectation that tlie union w’ould take place 
now became general ; but wdiethcr the great 
dislike displayed by the ministers and people 
to the prince pioposed, or that she bad only 
indulged the coquetry of her disposition tvi an 
extreme, she suddenly broke ofl* the affair, and 
sent baik the cm aged lover to his goverii- 
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ment in the Netherlands. In 15? b she 
received the honourable offer of the possession 
and sovereignty of the revolted Dutch pro- 
vinces, but from prudential reasons she de- 
clined to accept them, and it was not until 1 578 
that she signed with them a treaty of alliiuico. 
An extraoidinary instance of attachment to 
her person was shown in 158 i, when her sub- 
jects of all ranks entered into an association 
to defend her from all attacks. I'his burst of 
loyalty originated in the ap])rehcnsion of new 
conspiracies in behalf of the (juecn of Scots, 
who about this time w'as committed to still 
more rigorous custody. In 158.> Elizabeth 
ventured openly to defy the lio^tility of Spam, 
by entering into.i treaty with the revolted jiro- 
viiices, by wdiich slu^ bound herself to assist 
them with a consider.'ibk! force, the command 
of which hlie entrusted to LeiccstcT, who did 
little honour to her choice. She also sent an 
armament under Drake against the Spanish 
settlements la the West Indies, and made a 
league of mutual defemc with James, king of 
Scotland, wdio'se fneiiilsliip she courted wliilo 
she detained Ins inotlier in juison. In ]58ii 
that conspiracy took pl.ice, the object of which 
was her assassination by Anthony Babington. 
'Mie parlieulars of this j>lot it is imnei essaiy to 
detail liere, or the manner in wlncli it led to 
the trial and (ondenmatioii of the unfortunate 
Mary, As Elizabeth's principal coimsello'S, 
as well as the nation at large, woie of opinion 
that the safety of the state demanded the life 
of that unhajipy queen, wdiatever may be 
thought of the injustice oi her treatment, it 
wascle.irly the result of strong political cir- 
cumstances. Elizabeth, bow’evei, eonsci oa 
of the invidious light in wliieli the exemtion 
of u(|ueen and relation w’onld iqipearto Eniojio 
at l.irge, practised iill the arts of dissimulation 
to lemovci as inucli of the odium irom herself 
as possible. She even wished Maiy to be 
taken oil jn ivately, and it W’as only on the re- 
fusal of sir Amias Kaiilet and sir Drue Diiiry, 
lier koo])ers, to be concerned in so odious an 
affair, that the curious transaction of furthering 
the w’anaiit by secretary Davison took jdaie, 
(see artitle I) a vison,) which jiiodncetl the 
execution of IMaiy on Febiuary 8, l.)87. 'J'hc 
dissembled grief of Elizabeth, when informed 
of this catastrophe, deceived no one ; alihoiigh 
the imputed mistake of Davison, and the sacia- 
fice of him to her ansumed resentment, ailordi'A 
the kiiigof Scotland a pretexlforgradu.iHv laying 
aside his anger, and resuming an ainicabie ( oi- 
respondcnce wulh the liiglish court. 'I'lie 
year 1588 was rendered memorable by the 
defeat of the Spanish armada, on which medi- 
tatoii invasion Elizabeth displayed all the con- 
fidence and energy of her cliaracter ; and her 
subjects, even im hiding the calholiis, showed 
the utmost zeal in Iier seivice. Soot- after this 
event, one of the most important in English 
history, Elizabeth became the ally of Henry IV 
of France, in order to viiuiicaie his title to 
that throne ; and for some years Englisli aux- 
iliaries seived in Fra-ee, and naval expeditions 
w^ere undertaken, in wlndi none more distin- 
guished themselves than the ( elebrated earl of 
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£fi.«cx, ivho, on the death of Leicester, snc< 
cecded to his place in the queen’s favour. In 
1601 slie held a conference with the marquis 
de Rdsni, afterwards the celebrated Sully, who 
came over on the part of Henry J V, to con- 
cert, m concurrence with Kiigland, a new 
balance of Euroj>ean power, to control the pre- 
ponderance of the house of Austria. Elizabeth 
readily gave in to the project, and the minister 
quitted England in admiration of the solidity 
and enlargement of her political views. Hav- 
ing suppressed an insiiricctioii m Ji eland, and 
obliged all the Spamsli troojis sent to aid in it, 
to quit the island, she turned lier thoughts 
towards relieving the hurdens of her subjects, 
and gained much additional jiopularity by su]>- 
pressing a great number of unpopular mono- 
polies. The execution of the earl of Essex, 
(see article Dr VLin iix, Konmr,) bow’ever, 
gave a fatal blow to her liapjiiness ; and on 
learning fioin the dying countess of Not- 
tingham, that he liad really transmitted the 
ring, which imjilied his reejnest of paidon,shc 
became furious wnh rage, and when her anger 
subsided, fell into an incurable melancholy. 
At length nature began to sink, and as her 
end manifestly apjiroached, she was urged by 
her ( oiiiK ]1 to dec laie her sue cessor. She an- 
sweied, “ Who hut her kinsman, the king of 
Scots and soon after sinking into a lethargy, 
sdie expired, williout fartlier struggle or con- 
vulsion, on March 24, 1602, in the seventieth 
year of her age, and foity- fifth of lie*r reign. 
Estiinating the cliaiacter and c oiiduct of Eliza- 
beth fioin the events of her leigii, she will 
justly rank high among sovereigns. Tnder her 
auspices, the jirotestant religion, as oyiposed to 
popery, was firmly established. Factions were 
resti allied, government strengthened, the vast 
power of Spam nobly cqqiosed, ojipressed 
neighbours supported, a navy created, com- 
merce rendered flourishing, and the national 
character aggrandized. Nor, iis in the case 
of Anne, diil she merely lend a name to a 
conspicuous period of history ; her ovcti pru- 
dence, judgment, fortitude, firmness, vigour, 
and industry, materially coiitnbuted to the 
prosjierity of her administiation. It is not 
however by any ahstrac t idea of a con- 
stitutional ruler that F!)hzabeth must be judged, 
as no sovereign w^as ever more jealous of 
powder and jirerogative ; but at llie same time 
she saw what the Stuarts never could be made 
to see, tliat in a mixed government, popularity 
was the only efficient support of lasting autho- 
rity and influence ; and therefoic always 
timely sought to gain the affections of her 
people by dignified cone ession and cautious 
demeanour. She was frugal to the borders of 
avarice ; but being as economic al of tlie peojde’s 
money as of her own, her jiriident attention to 
national expenditure contributed materially to 
tile public good. The severity of Elizabeth 
to catholic emissaries, Jesuits, and others, 
whcnhei native or foreign, has latteily been 
deemed scarcely defensible, nor on a religi- 
ouD ground w’as it so ; but it is ne\pr to be 
forgotten, that most of those who suffered 
rcaily sought the overthrow’ of tlie state, aud 
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in addition, acted under tlie direction of S 
foreign influence of the most baleful oic«crip- 
tion. The treatment of the queen of Scots 
can never be w’holly defended, but w’lll always 
remain one of those cases which neither po- 
licy nor even personal danger can sufficiently 
justify. It may be questioned however if the 
dissimulation of Elizabeth has not injured her 
memory in resjiect to this strong featured 
transaction, more than the deed itself, w-hich 
was certainly deemed necessary both by her 
ministers and a vast majority of the peojile. 
Of the more personal qualities and ac cjuire- 
ments of this qneem, the principal, m tlie w'ay 
of defect, were* her violence and hanghtiness 
of temper, impatience of contradiction, and in- 
satiable fondness for admiration and flattery. 
It IS to be remarked however, that capricious 
as slic wras in her affections, and petty in her 
feminine jealousies, she ahvays made even her 
faxountes feel that she was their sovereign 
wdien they were di'sjiosed to forget it. Al- 
though fond of liteiatiire and substantially 
learned, she was noveiv munificent patnmess, 
and made veiy poor returns for the excess of 
incense so lavishlj' bestowed upon her. She 
was skilled in the (ireek, and spoke the Latin 
language witli (onsuleiablc fluency. She 
translated from the former into Latin, a dia- 
logue of Xeno]>lion, two orations of Isocrates, 
aud a play of Euripides, and also wrote a com- 
mentary on Plato, From the Latin she trans- 
lated lloethius\s C’onsolations of Philosophy ; 
Sallust’s .Ingnrtlnne War; and a pait of Ho- 
race's Alt of I’oetiy. In the Iloyal and Noble 
Authois of lord Oiford, may also be found a 
catalogue of translations from the French, 
jirajcrs, meditations, sjieeehes in parliament* 
letters, &.c. ; w’hith, how’cvcr flattery may 
have exaggerated her literary abilities, testify 
suffii iently to the learning and general capa- 
city of Elizabe'tb. 'I'o conclude — this cele- 
brated (jueen w’as rather great as a politician, 
than either estimable as a moralist, or amiable 
as a w’onian ; but taken altogether, the page 
of history has seldom to record a reign more 
honourable to the intellect and capacity of the 
person presiding over it, than that of Eliza- 
beth. — Hurne. Aikiu's (i. Biotr, 

EUZAPKTfT PKTTIOWNA, empress of 
Russia, second daughter of I’eter the Cireat, 
W’as bom in 1709. Excluded from tlie 
throne in spite of the testamentary disposition of 
her father, she w’as urged to avail herself of the 
infancy of Ivan, who had been det lared em- 
peror under the n’gency of his father and mo- 
ther, Anthony and Elizabeth of Mecklenburg. 
After proceeding some w’ay in the consjjiracy, 
she wouM have desisted, hut for her surgeon 
and favourite, Lestoff, wdio, as she was sur- 
rounded with B])ies, liad a picture conveyed 
to her, representing her on one side seated 
upon an imperial throne, aud on tlie other 
belieaded on a scaffold. 1’his contrast de- 
cided her, and on the night of the 6th of De- 
cember, 1711, she sought the (juarters of the 
Preobaslienki regiment of guards, who imme- 
diately declared in her favour. A detachment 
instantly accompanied her to the palace, where 
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the regent prince and princess, counts Ostcr- lation from ilie French of Le Grand’s Fabliaux ; 
mann and Munich, and the young Ivan were besides wliich, he published “ Specimens of 
arrested, and by six o’clock in the morning the early English Toets, 'viith an Historical 
she was declared empress of all the Russias, Sketch of the Rise and Progress of English 
by a revolution which cost not a single drop Poetry and Language,” vols. 8vo ; and 
of blood. Eli/.abeth was indolent and voliiji- “ Specimens of early English Metrical Ro- 
tuous in the extreme, but exceedingly, although mances,” 3 vols. 8vo. The two latter woiks 
mistakenly, humane ; as on her accession she have passed tlirough several editions, and they 
made a vow never to inflict a capital punish- disjilay much ingenuity, and a geneial, ihougli 


ment for any offence whatever. Resolved to 
pass her days unmarried, she nominated hci 
nephew, Charles J’eter Llric (aflcrwaids Pe- 
ter 111) her suctessor. She \Aas however far 
from renouncing tlie pleasures of love, but 
openly iTidulge<l in that succession of personal 
favourites, wlnth seems to have become a pait 
of the legul.ir establishment of reigning Rus- 
sian empiesses. Her indolence and sensuality 
rendered her reign merely that of h<*r fa- 
vouiites, by wdiom it is said that she had no 
fewer than eight natural children. To disso- 
luteness of morals, she however joined tlie 
most scrujmlous devotion, and jiractised with 
jiunctilious exactness all the ceremonies of her 
church. Russia in 1736 joined Austria and 
France against the king of Prussia ; and it was 
by the troops of the latter tliat he was so hard 
piossed as to he on the brink of destruction, 
when the death of Elizabeth suddenly changed 
tlie entile aspect of aflairs. This event took 
phice in December 1761, in the fifty second 
y cai of her age. — Ciue’s Trav, %n liushia. 
Mod. Unn\ I list. 

]'!lLL10r (sir John) a native of Peebles 
in Scotland, of obscure parentage, who attain- 
ed great notoriety as a physician. After a 
tolerable education, he became an assistant to 
an apotliecary in London, whom he left to go 
to sea, as surgeon of a privateer. Being 
fortunate iii obtaining prize-money, he pro- 
cured a diploma, and settled in the metropolis 
as a medu al prai titioner. Assisted by the pa- 
tionage of sir \Viiham Duncan, he hec.aiie 
veiy iiopular, and accjuiied an inccmie of 
a-year, as well as a baronetcy, wduch he is 
said to liavc owed to the influence of lord 
Siickville and Madam Schwellenherg. He was 
inliraate w'lth persons of rank, as vs’ell as with 
many of the first liierary characters of the me- 
tiojiolis, and W'as countenanred by the heir- 
appaieiit to the crown. His death took place 
in 1787 ; and it is said to have been hastened I 
by convivial indulgence among his titled fiiends j 
and associates. He was the author of “ An 
Account of the Mineral Waters of Great Bii- 
tain and Ireland,” and other popular w’Oiks 
relative to medmal science ; and he edited the 
woiks of Dr John Fothcrgill . — Lemprieres 
Bios;. Dirt. 

ELLIS (George) an ingenious writer, who 
was a native of London, and w'as educated at 
Westminster sc bool and Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. He obtained an office under govern- 
ment during tlie administration of Mr Pitt ; 
and he was secretary to lord Malmesbury in 
his embassy to IJsle in 1797. He was one of 
tlie junto of wits concerned in the well-known 
political satire, ‘"The Roliiad and he wTote 
a preface, notes, and appendix to Way’s traiis- 


not a jirofoiind accjuaintancc with English lite- 
rature. Mr Kills, wdio was a fellc w of the 
Royal Society and the Society of Aiitiquaric., 
died m 181 . 0 , aged seventy. — Gent. Ma^. 

ELLIS (John) a naturaliM, w’ho distiii- 
giiishc'd himself by his rescan lies com ei mug 
marine zoophytes. He w’as :i native of Lon- 
don, and W'as agent for the colony of Wc*st 
Klonda and the island of Dominica. He died 
in 1776, aged about sixty-five. His first ]»rc)- 
cliiction was an “ Essay tow'ards a Natural 
History of the Coiallines found on the Co.ist 
of (ireat Britain and IreUnd,” l7.i.o, -Ito , in 
w'hich the animal nature of the coi.illinc’s W’as 
first distinctly ascertained, and their diflerence 
from sca-weeds pointed out. A Ficiieh trans- 
lation of this work W'as published at the Hague 
in 17.56, w'ith tlio cnginal j>Iates. He was 
also the author of an “Historical Vceouni of 
(’oflee, w'lth a Botanical Descrijuion of tlic 
Tree,” 1774, 4to , a “ Letter to Dr Solander 
on the Nature of tlie Gorgonia,’' 1773, '>to ; 
a “ Doscrij)ti()u of the Mangostnn and llread- 
Fruit ; and Dir(‘cUons to X’oyagcis for bung- 
ing Home vegetable Pioductions &.c. Many 
of his papers relating to the Natural Hi.slory 
of Zoophytes, are to be found in the d'ransac- 
tion.s of the Royal Society, to which he be- 
longed. Dr Solander edited a postliumous 
work of Mr Elhs, entitled the; “ Natural His- 
tory of curious and uncommon Zoophytes,” 
1786, 4to. — Bees' s Cpclop. 

ELLIS (Hi-mcv) probably a relation of the 
preceding, was the author of a “ Voyage m.ule 
to Hudson's Bavin 1746 and 1717, by the 
Dohhs galley and the California, to discover 
a North-west J'assage j w’lth an exact De- 
scription of tlie Coast, a Sketcli of the Natu- 
ral History of the (’ouiitiy ; and a plain State- 
ment of the Facts and Aiguments which show 
the probability of Finding that Passage,” 1748, 
8\o. This interesting w’oik was tiaiislatc'cl 
into Frentli, and published at l.eyden in 1730 ; 
and in a German colh'ction of voyages at Got- 
tingen. — Grouiun Bihl. Re<:;H. Animal. 

KLLWO()D (Thomas) an eaily writer 
among the qiiakers, was born in 1639 at 
Crowell, nc'ar'rhame in Oxfoidsliiie, wljere he 
received such an education as the humble cii- 
ciimstanccs of his parents w'ould aflord. Jii 
his tw'enty-first year he w'as induced to join 
the society of friends, by I lie preaching of one 
Edward Burroughs, and he soon aft<*r publish- 
ed his first piece, entith-d “ An Alarm to the 
IMests on a IMessage fioin Heaven to w'arn 
them.” He suhsequently became rea<l<>r to 
Milton, with w'hom he inijiioved himself in 
the learned languages, hut was soon obliged 
to quit London on account of his hcaitb. In 
the year 166.5 he procured a lodging for 
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^Lllon ht Chalfoiit, Bucks, and was tbe occasion 
of lus wilting “ l^aradibe Begained,” by the 
following obbervation made on the return of 
the “ Paradise Lost,” wdiich the poet had lent 
him to read in manuscript — “ 'J’liou hast said 
mucli of Paradise lost, but what hast thou to 
say of Paradise found ?” 'I’ho entiie life of 
Kllwood was spent in controveisy, and the 
annoyance whidi his ypal and jKT-everiinci* 
rendered him liable to fiom the loiiventicle 
act and other i)ersecuting statutes. In 17()o 
he published the first part of “ Sacred llistorj', 
oi the ilistoriial I’aits of the Old Testanient,” 
and in 1709, “ Sacred History, &:c. of the 
New j estament,” which production was well 
received, and is still held in some estimation. 
His other ivorks are too numerous for a list 
here ; hut one of them, entitled “ The Foun- 
dation of 'I’ithes Shaken,” attracted inutli at- 
tention at the time of ])uhlicatiun. lie also 
attcm])ted verse, and among many other things, 
wrote “ Davideis, the Life of i)avid. King oT 
Israel,” a jioem, winch is more distinguished 
for juety tlian poetry. He died in 1713, ageil 
seventy-foui. His life, W'Utten by himself, 
affords many interesting particulars of the his- 
tory of his sect . — Life us above. 

iOLLYS (Aniiiony) a learned divine of the 
church of England, who was educated at Cam- 
bridge, w’liere lie took the degree of MA. in 
1716. 1 laving been ordained, he became vicar 

of St Olave .fewry, London, in 172 1; and 
after some intermediate preferments, was made 
bishop of St David’s in 1752. He died at 
Gloucester in 1761, aged sixty -eight. This 
prelate published — ** A Plea for the Sacia- 
mental 'Fest, as a just Security to the (Miurcli 
established, ike.” 1735, 4to ; “ llcm.irks on 
an Essay concerning INlirades, by D. Ilumc, 
Esq.” 17,i2, Ito ; besides wliicli, he was the 
author of two volumes of “ Tracts on Liberty, 
spiritual and temporal,” which were post- 
humous jmhiications. — Jir/t. 

ELMACJNUS (G LoiiG I- ) an Oriental his- 
torian of the thirteenth century, whose proper 
name was A1 Makiii. lie was the son of a 
secretary to the council of war under the sul- 
tans of Egypt, and he succeeded liis father in 
that office in 1238. He wrote a (’hronide 
from the creation to AD. 1118, in the Arabic 
language. The former part of this work, ex- 
tending to the time of iMahomet, has never 
been published , but the latter, containing the 
history of the Saiaeens, was printed at Ley- 
den ill 1625, with a Latin version by Erpe- 
iiius ; and it has also been lianslated into 
French. Fdmacinus is siip]) 0 sed to have been 
a Christian, — Ahn'eri, Fahneu Bibl, Antiq. 

ELMSLEY (X’ejeu) DD., an eminent 
scholar and jdiiiologist, jiriiiciiial of St Alban 
hall, and Camden professor of ancient lustory 
in the university of Oxford, horn m 1773. 
From a preparatory seminary at Hampstead 
he was removed at an eaily age to Westmin- 
ster, and thence in due course to Oxford. 
Having taken oiders he was jin'sented in 1798 
to the chapelry of Little llorkesley, Essex, tlie 
only benefice he ever held ; and inheriting 
boon afienvrtids a handsome indejiendonce 
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from his uncle, the well-known b(x>kseller of 
the same name, he devoted the remainder of 
his life to literature. In 1802, being then resi- 
dent in li^iduirgh, he became one of the ori- 
ginal coiitrihutois to the Edinburgh Beviow, 
m whicli the articles on Heyue’s Homer, 
Schweigliauser’s Alhenscus, Bloomfield’s Pi o- 
metlieus, and Person’s Hecuba, are from his 
pen. He also wrote occasionally, at a subse- 
(juent jieriod, m the (Quarterly Review. In 
the pursuit of his philological studies, Mr 
Elmslcy afterwards visited most of the jiriuci- 
pal lihr.iiies on the continent, and sjient the 
whole of the winter of 1818 iii the l,auienliaii 
one at Floieiice. The year following he ac- 
cept(*d a commission from our govc»riimeut to 
superintend, in conjunction with sir Ilumjdirey 
Davy, the devciopnient of the ) lerculaiiean 
papyii ; in whiih diihcult undertaking the se- 
lection of the mariiisciipts was left to his judg- 
ment, while the task of unrolling them wds 
more especially the province of the illusti'ious 
chemist, his coadjutor. The experiment prov- 
ing unfortunately abortive, Mr Minsley set out 
on his return, but imjirudently e\])Osing him- 
self too much to the heat, contracted a fever 
at Turin, which, though he partially recovered 
from its c fleet, had yet a material influence 
upon his constitution. On his arrival in Jing- 
land he repaired to Oxford, where he finally 
settled, anti having taken the degiec of doctor 
in divinity, obtained soon after the headship 
of Alban hall, and the Camden jirofessorshij) 
in 1823. An organic disease of tlic heart, the 
origin of which is attnbuted to the disorder 
alieady alludt'd to, was apparent during the 
same year, and <*ained lum oft’ on the 8th of 
Marc h 1825. Be^ules tlie papers above men- 
tioned, Dr Elmsley published an ediiion of the 
following ti'agedics of Sophocles and Euripides 
“ Acharnaiies,” in 1809; of the “ (Ldipiis 
Tyrannus,” 181 1 ; “ Herat lithe,” 1815 , ** ]\le- 
dea,” 1818 ; Baccha',” 1821 ; and “ Qi^dqius 
Coloneus,” 1823. — Ann. Bing, 

ELOY (NinioLAS Francis Joseph) a 
French plijsitian and medical Iiistonan of 
some emineuee. He was a native of Mons in 
Flanders, and oteujiied the post of physician 
to prince Charles of Lorraine. He was the 
author of some tracts on tlie use of tea and 
coffee ; a treatise on Dysentery ; and an Fle- 
mentary Course of Mitiwifv-ry ; but lus most 
important production, was his “ Dictionnaiie 
llistoriipie de la iMedicine ancieimc et ino- 
denie,” first published in 2 vols. 8vo. and sub- 
sequently enlarged to 4 vols. Ito. 'J’hisxioik 
IS valuable, as it comprises niiuh information 
not readily to be found elsewhere. — Jheg. 
Univ* 

ELPHINSTOXE (George Kiith) viscount 
Keith, GCB., iSxc. ike., fifth son of Chari. ‘S 
Elphinstone, tenth baron El ph in stone, bom in 
1747, a distinguished naval olheer, who en- 
tered the service early in life. In 1773 lie 
was promoted to the rank of commander, ami 
two years after made jiost-captain and returned 
Ml*, for Dumbartonslnre, in which county his 
family possessed considerable jiroperty. Daung 
the Amencau war, captain Elphinstone seivctl 
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with g^eat credit at the attack on Mud Island 
and Charlestown, ami in 1778 commanded 
the Berwick, 74, in the action off Brest. In 
1782 he was again on the American station, 
wlien he captured l/Aigle, a French frigate of 
40 guns ami 600 men ; the count de la 'louche, 
her commander, witli a long tram of French 
nohlcs, among whom were tlie baron de \ lo- 
menil, commander-in -chief of the French 
trooi)s in America, llie due de Lau/un, &c. 
making tlieir escape with difficulty to the 
shore. In August 1703 he assisted rear-ad- 
inn.O (loodall in the reduction of 'I’oulon, and 
received the red nband of the bath m rewaid 
of Ins s(‘rvi( es. In 170.'> he (Oinmanded tlie 
fleet tle.sUnc<l for the < apture of the Cape of 
(Jood llojie ; lu the object of uhieh expedition 
ho not only succeeded, but compelled tlie 
Diitih, who adviUiced to the i-olief of the 
* olony, to suirendcr at discretion, without 
liiing a shot. On this ociasion he was re- 
warded with an lush barony, by tlie title of 
baron Keith, of Stomdiaven lilanschal, March 
7, 17i>7. Aftei a vaiiety of gallant and valuahlc 
M'rvice.*', [)ei formed iindt‘r the orders of eail 
*^1 \'incent, eail Bridjioil, Kt., his exertions 
111 the Fou<lroyan( on the coast of Kgypt dunng 
ilie t<uup;ugM of 1801, pioiuied ins elevation 
(o the Knglisli house of |>*’ers, ni whu h he 
obtained an additional step ni the* year J814, 
^^heIl lie was advanced to the dignity of a 
visiount of the United Kingdom, and ^^as per- 
aulled to wear, in addition to tlie insignia of 
Ins I'higlish order of kniglitliood, those of a 
gland tioss of the Saidiiuan older of St Mau- 
rice and St La/are. Loid Keith died in the 
.^(uiiig of — (icii. /Ih/g'. 

FiLFlll \S roA (.Iamis) a native of TMin- 
hurgli, vvho was the son of an epiMOp.il 
clergMuan, and was hoin iii 1721. He ic- 
c«‘ived a cIas>^i(al education at the high-schixd 
and university of Ins native < ity, after whnh 
he hc'came tutoi to lord Bkintyie. llis first 
liteidiy production appears to have been a 
translation of the mottos jirefixod to the jiajieis 
of 1 )i .(olinsoii's Uamhler, for whu li he leteived 
the tlniiiks of the essayist, lu l7ol lie ojiened 
an aiavlemy in the neighliouihooil of Jamdon, 
and for many yeais devott'd himself to the 
ediuation of youth, an office for which he was 
in several respei ts eminently qnalilud. Me 
however display'd some deluiemy of t.iste and 
|iidgmeiit in Ins attempts to jnodnee an ima- 
ginary reformation m the oiihogi.ipin of the 
English language, by sjielliiig all wouls us they 
are ]>ronounced ; a pi eject ni vvhuh he was 
(perhaps iiiischievously ) encomaged by ])r 
Benjamin Franklin, 'I’his ahsuid scheme he 
pursued with great peiseverrii.ee for seveial 
ye.irs, m the couise of whuli lie published — 
“ I’rojiiiety ast trtaiiK'd in liei ruliiie,’' 2 vols. 
4to ; “ Knglish ()illiogiaj)hy ejutomi/ed 
and “ Pr:>priety’s Pocket Djciionaiy.” J»ut 
in spite of Ins admoiuiions fiom the press, and 
those which lie deliveied in his leetuies on 
the English language, at Edmlnngli and Glas- 
gow% he had the nitalilu ation to find the public 
deaf to the merits of Ins plan. He died at 
lJ«ra!iieisinith, Oclohci 0, 1802, much re- 
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gretted by his personal friends, by whom he 
was highly esteemed. He was the author of 
an English grammar, which is not without 
merit; and in 17‘)1 was pul)lished, a Selection 
of his Correspondence, deformed by his pecu- 
liar orthography. — A ic/ie/.s’s Lit. Auer, 

EHSHElMEll (Ada m) an emnient iiainter, 
was born at Frankfoit-on-the- Maine in i:)74, 
and w’as a pupil of Philip Pflenbach. He 
comjdeteu Lis studies in Italy, wdiore lie resided, 
and formed a petuliar style of painting, con- 
sisting of landscapes with historical figures in 
small, which he painted witli great neatness. 
His drawing is corieit, and colounng and 
luiishing exipiisite, }it he wotkod so slowlj' 
that ho was unable to live by liks ])r()fession ; 
and falling into debt, was thrown into prison. 
He was soon released, hut the disgrace so 
preju^d ujion his spirits that it hastened his 
death, whuh soon after took place at Koine m 
1620. — lyAi'^pin ll/p. 1‘ilKi Helton. 

ELSNEA (.1a M l' s') a learned divine, was 
born at Saaltield m J*nissia in 1()92, and w^as 
educ'atc'd at Konigsheig. Jn 1720 he w’.as aji- 
pointed by the king of l*ru.ssia, juufessor of 
theology and onental languages at J.ingeii, and 
in 1742 w’as chosen diiectoi of the cluss of the 
belles Jettres in the aca«Ieinyof Kculiii. He 
died* 111 I7.)0. He w'as the autlioi ol a great 
uuinhcu of woiks, chiellv upon tlieologual sub- 
jects, and of “ V new' aescri| lion of the stale 
of the Clieck Chiistians in 'I'm key," in vvhicli 
he was •assisted liy AUian.isiu.s Dorostamos, who 
came to Beilin to coMcct money in Fiigland 
for the rimstian slaves. — A’e/ir. D/rt, Hist, 
ELSlIDl/rZ (.loiiN Sk.I'hMom)) a physicdan 
and botanist, was horn at Fiankfort-c" -tlie- 
Oilei ill J()2.>. and took his doctor’s degree at 
Padua, lu li ).)0 he was apjKuntecI hv Frodc*- 
ruk \\ illiam, electoi of I'l aiuU nlmigli, court 
jdiNsuian and hotaniht, which othics he tilled 
Willi gieat j'e]>utation until Ins death. His 
wcuks uie, “He Hoilic ultina, \c.’’ “ ricua 
Alan hua," 8vc) ; “ J lihtillatona (’iiiiosa,” 4 to ; 
“ C'hsinaticu Xova,” 8vo, “ \nLliio]»oinPtijji, 
sive de nmtua Alemhioiimi Pi open tione,” five , 
“ l)e Pliosplioiis tins latter li.is been liaii.s 
kited into J.iiglisli. — Moirn, 

I’d.SJ'OB (WiiiiAvi) an eminent Savon 
scholar and critic of the last century. He was 
horn at Nevvc.istle upon Fyie m 167.3, and 
received his educ alion jiailly at I'ton school, 
whence he leniovcc! to Uatlianne hall, Cam- 
hiidge, and suh.secjuentlv to (^luen’.s college, 
Oxfoicl, the an of the foririei .situation proving 
injurious to his lic^alth. He obtained a fellow'- 
ship 111 162(), and was admitted AlA. in the 
following yar. In 1701 he translated into 
Latin the Savon honiily of l.ujnis, with notes. 
Soon aftei, he was apjioinlc^d lector of the 
united parishes of St Swnlnn and St Mary 
J’othavv, London, wlntli ajjpeais to liave been 
his only etc lesiastical juc feinient. In 1709 he 
puhhshc'd “ 'Jhe Homily on St (Jrc-goiy’s 
Hay,*’ III Saxon, witli a Latin translation. He 
dic'd in 171 L He had foimed tie* clesigti of 
juihlishiiig a collection of the laws of the An- 
glo Savons, with a Latin version by Somner 
mid notes of various authors , with a prefatory 
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history of the origin and progresf of the En- 
glish laws to the grant of the magna charta ; 
but death prevented the execution of his 
scheme. He had also transcribed for publica- 
tion the Anglo-Saxon translation of Orosius, 
by^ Alfred the Great, a specimen of which was 
printed in 1699, under tlie title of “ Hormesta 
Pauli Orosii.” — Biog. Brit, 

ELSTOB (Elizabeth) sister of the forego- 
ing, and the associate of his Saxon studies, 
was bom at Newcastle in 1683. She made an 
English translation of the homily on St Gre- 
goiy’s day, published by her brother ; and 
afterwards undertook, by tlie recommendation 
of Dr George Hickes, a Saxon Homilarium, 
witli an English version, notes, and various 
readings ; hut the design did not meet with 
sulHcicnt encouragement. In 1715 she pub- 
lished a Saxon grammar. After the death of 
her brotlier, with whom she had resided, she 
was under the necessity of keeping a day- 
school at Evesham for her support, till some 
friends procured her the jiatronage of queen 
Caroline, who allowed her a pension of twenty 
guineas a year. Being dejirived of her small 
income by the queen’s death, she was again 
reduced to distress ; but in 1739 she obtained 
an asylum in the family of the duchess of 
Portland, where slie spent the remanider of 
her days. She died of a cancer in the breast 
in 1756. — Thid, 

ELSYNGE (Henry) an eminent writer on 
iuridical antiquities in the 17 th century. He 
was boni at Battersea in Surrey, in 1598 ; and 
his father was clerk of the house of Lords. 
After passing through his studies at Westmin* 
ster-school and Chnstchurch college, Oxford, 
he travelled abroad for some years. Through 
the interest of archbishop Laud, he was made 
clerk of the house of Commons, which post 
he filled with great ability till 1648, when lus 
dissatisfaction with the measures of the pre- 
vailing party in the state induced him to resign 
his office. He died in retirement in 1 654. liis 
literary reputation depends on a tract entitled 
** The ancient Metliod and Manner of holding 
Parliaments in England,” which has been 
printed several tiuics. He left other works, 
never published. — Biog. Brit, 

ELYOT (sir Thomas) an early English 
lexicographer and writer on medicine and 
general literature. He w^’as the son of sir 
Kichard Elyot, and was bom in Sufiblk about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
was educated at Oxford, and afterwards tra- 
velled on the continent. Henry VIII in 1532 
sent him on an embassy to Borne, and in 1536 
he was employed on a mission to tlie emperor 
Charles V. He died in 1546. His works, 
which are chiefly translations, had some influ- 
rncB in imjiroving the English language. 
Among them are, ** The Castell of Health,” 
a medical treatise ; ** Bibliotheca Ehotae ; 
Elyot’s Library or Dictionary ;” “ The Gover- 
nor and The Image of Governance,” a 
pretended translation from a Greek MS. but 
in fact a compilation fabricated by Elyot, or 
some person w’ho had imposed on liim.— 

Biog, Mim, of Med, Berkenhout's Biog, Lit, 
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ELZEVIR, the name of a family of Dutch 
printers of the seventeenth century, celebrated 
for their skill in the art which they professed. 
— Lewis, tlie elder, began to be distiguished 
fox his typography about 1595. He was suc- 
ceeded by Bona VENTURE, Abraham, Lewis 
the younger, and Danii-t., the last of whom 
died about 1680. Their editions of Virgil, 
Terence, and tlie Greek Testament, 1633, am 
particularly esteemed by book- collectors ; more 
however for the beauty of the characters, than 
for any critical skill displayed by the editors. 
It is a curious fact, that their edition of the 
New Testament in Greek has been adopted as 
the standard text, by succeeding printers, 
though it is uncertain who w'aa the editor ; 
nor is it known whether lie made use of any 
ancient manuscripts in correcting the text, or 
whence the various readings were derived in 
which it differs from a preceding edition of 
Robert Etienne, on w'hich it is priiicijially 
founded. Daniel Elzevir, in 1674, published 
the last of their typographical catalogues, in 
seven parts ; hut it includes many hooks not 
printed by the Elzevirs. — Baillet, Moreri. 

EMERSON (William) an eminent Eng- 
lish matliematician, w*as born at Ilurworth, 
near Darlington, in the year 1701. He re- 
ceived his early education from his father, 
who kept a school, and w'as a good mathema- 
tician. He was farther benefited in the study 
of the learned languages, by a young elergj - 
man who boarded in the same house. Htivmg 
derived from his parents a moderate compe- 
tence, he devoted himself to a life of studious 
retirement, in which he wrote the various 
treatises which have established his reputation. 
He was a man of singular habits, hasty and 
rude in his manners, and one wlio aft’ected the 
character of being odd and wdiiinsical. From 
the strength of his mind and the closeness of 
his application, he acquired a deep knowledge 
of all the branches of mathematics and pliy- 
sics, upon all parts of which he wrote sound 
treatises, although with few pretensions to 
originality of invention, and in a rough and 
unpolished style. His constitution was hardy, 
and he lived to an advanced age, dying iii 
1782, in his eighty-first year. The following 
is a list of his publications : — ** Tlie Doctrine 
of Fluxions,” 1748; “ The Projection of the 
Sphere,” 1749; “ 'I’he Elements of Trigono- 
metry,” 1749 ; “ Tlie Principles of Mecha- 
nics,” 1754 ; “ A Treatise of Navigation,” 
1755 ; •* A Treatise of Algebra,” 176.5 ; “ The 
Arithmetic .of Infinites, &c,” 1767 ; “ Me- 
chanics, or Doctrine of Motion,” 1769 ; “The 
Elements of Optics,” 1768; *‘A System of 
Astronomy,” 1769; “Mathematical Princi- 
ples of Geography, Navigation, and Dialling,” 
1770 ; “ Cyclomathesis, or Introduction to the 
Mathematics,” J770 ; “ A short Comment on 
Newton’s Principia,” 1770 ; one volume of 
“ Tracts,” and another of “ Miscellanies.” — 
Hutton's Math, Diet. 

EMERY (John) an actor of great emi- 
nence in his profession, bom at Sunderland, in 
the palatinate of Durham, December 22d, 
1777, and educated at Etclesficld iii York- 
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shire, where ha arquired that correct know- 
ledge of the provincial dialect, which after- 
wards contributed so much to his celebrity. 
Jhs first appearance on the boards was at 
Brighton, m the character of Crazy, in Peep- 
ing 'Ibm, a part he performed to the last with 
great effect. He afterwards joined the York 
< orapany under Tate Wilkinson, but made his 
debut on tlie London stage at Covent-garden 
in 17;)8, in the very dissimilar cliaracters of 
Lovegold in the Miser,” and Frank Oat- 
land lu the " Cure for the Heart-ache.” In 
the unsophisticated rustic or the stupid dolt^ 
he was excellent ; wliile in some parts, writ- 
ten ])iirposely for him, such as 'I yke in the 
** School of Reform,” and Giles in the “ Mil- 
ler’s Maid,” his acting was truly terrific and 
appalling. 'Hie pourtraying of lough nature, 
fine simplicity, and strong passion, was his 
forte ; and in the latter, especially, he ever 
excited very strongly the approbation of the 
best foreign critics. In private life he was 
niiu h esteemed ; and after his death, which 
took place .lanuary ‘i.Sth, Covent-gar- 

den tlieatre was opened for the benefit of his 
wadow and seven children, whom he had left 
in indigent circumstances. I’he produce of 
the evening was 700 /. At the time of his de- 
cease he had just attained his forty-fifth year. 
— Gent, Ma<r, 

EMLYN (Tiiom\s) a protestant dissenting 
divim*, memorable for the persecution he sus- 
tained on account of his ]>e( uliar sentiments 
regarding the doctrine of the 'J’nnity. He 
was boin at Stainfoid in Lincolnshire in 1663 ; 
and after studying at the university of Cam- 
bridge, he finished his education at an aca- 
demy in London, lu 1()83 he became chap- 
lain to the countess of Donegal, with whom 
lie went to llelfast in Ireland ; and on her 
marriage with sir William Franklin, he re- 
sided for some time after m the family. He 
left this situation in 1688 and went to J^oii- 
don j and tlie following year he became pas- 
tor of a congregation at Lowe.>.tofF in Suffolk. 
In 1691 he accepted an invitation to be- 
come assistant to the rev. .losepli Iloyse, at 
Dublin, where he was subjected to a prosecu- 
tion, disgraceful to those by whom it w-as in- 
stituted. Mr Kmlyn had adopted sentiments 
ajiproaclniig to A nanism, and tliough it does 
not appear that he intruded them on his 
hearers or the public, yet the circumstance 
being suspected, an inquisitorial examination 
was set on foot by his brethren, the dissenting 
ministers of Dublin, who, as he would not 
disavow what he conceived to he the truth, 
restricted him fiom continuing his pastoral du- 
ties. He then went for a short time to Lou- 
don ; but on his return to Dublin, finding 
himself the object of public odium and mis- 
conception, lie tlioiight proper to publish a 
“ Humble Lnquiiy into the Scripture Account 
of Jesus Chnst, or a short argument concern- 
ing his Deity and Glory, according to the 
Gospel.” Immediately after this work ap- 
peared, he was arrested on the charge of 
blasjihemy, and w’as subsequently tried be- 
fore the chief justice of the Queen’s Bench. 
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Being convicted on circumstantial evidence of 
holding sentiments inconsistent with the re- 
ceived doctrine of the ’Innity ; he was sen- 
tenced to a year's imprisonment, a fine of 
1000/., and detention in prison till it should 
be paid. The exorbitant fine was reduced to 
70/. through the interposition of the duke of 
Ormond and other humane persons ; and 
after somewhat more than a year’s confine- 
ment, Mr Kmlyn was set at liberty. He re- 
moved to London, wliere he preached for some 
time to a small congregation of persons, whose 
opinions resembled his own, and occujiied 
himself in writing controversial tracts. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Dr Srimuel (Jlarke, 
William Whiston, and other individuals dis- 
tinguished for their learning and liberality ; 
and was generally respected foi the excellcme 
of his character and amiable dis])ositiou. Ilo 
died July .SOth, 1743. A colleition of his 
works was nuhlished in 1746, 2 vols. 8vo, 
with an account of his life. — Sot i.om Kmi \ n, 
son of the foregoing, w’as a harrister-at-law. 
lie published an edition of sir INlattliew Dale’s 
** Ilistoiy of the JMeas of the (’lown,” with a 
preface and notes, 1736, 2 vols. foJio ; and he 
was the author of a memoii of his father. He 
died in 17.56. — Ail^ins 0, Jitog. 

KMLYN (Henry) an aichitcct distinguish- 
ed by the patronage of royalty, and by liis 
innovations in the art wdiu h he professed, i le 
was emjiloyed by king George HI in the di- 
rection of the architectural rejiairs and altera- 
tions which took ])Iace iii his reign, at St 
George’s Chapel, Wiiidsoi. 'riiere Mr Kmlyn 
exhibited an imagined improvement of Jiis 
art, by the invention of an entirely new oriler of 
architecture, formed however on principles ut- 
terly different from those wdiich regulaie the 
original classic orders. His plan consisted in 
making a double column rise from a single 
pedestal; a mode of arihitectural decoration 
which does not ajijieai to h.ive been iimtateil 
elsew’liere, I le died at mdsor, December 
10th, 181.5, at the age of eighty-six. IIis in- 
vention is desiribed lu a w’oik wdiich he ]>iib- 
lished, entitled ** A Ihopositioii for a new Dr- 
der of Architecture,” with plates, 1784, folio. 
— Geiii, l\1ag. 

l^MPEDOCT.KS, an heathen philosopher, 
who w'a.s a native of Agrigentum in Sii ily, and 
flourisht'd 44 1 HC. 1 le is reckoned among the 
followers of Pythagoias, though in some of his 
tenets he Uifleied from that sage, llis father, 
Meto, w'as a i.jli citizen, after wdiose death, 
becoming a man of consefpieiice among the 
Agrigentines, he employed liis w'ealth and in- 
fluence foi the benefit of his countrymen, and 
in preserving and defending their nghts and 
liberties ; and though in his diess and 
equipage he assumed the ensigns of royalty, 
he lefused the oft'er of a cnm'ii. His 
skill in medicine and natural plulosophy ena- 
bled him to produce effe( t*- Inch his less en- 
lightened contemporaries regaidcd as mira- 
culous. He wrote ])oct'-y, some romaiiiiiig 
fragments of which have been collect d and 
published by Henry I'^tieniie ; and he »s sup- 
posed, by Fabricius, to have been llii* author 
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of “ The Golden Verses,” ascribed to Pytha- 
goras. He is also said to have composed tra- 
gedies and treatises on politics, llis skill in 
eloquence may be inferred from his having 
had for his pupil the celebrated orator, Gor- 
gias. I’he history of his deatli is variously 
recounted : some say that he tlirew himself 
into the crater of Mount lOtna, thinking that 
llie manner of his death being unknown, he 
should be worslupjx'd as a god ; and it is ad- 
ded, that a suhse(|uent erujition of the volcano 
<*jected one of Ids brazen sandals, and thus 
tletectcd and jirevented his design from suc- 
ceeding. lJut this po]Mj1ar tradition is highly 
iiiijirohahle, and may be a( counted falmlous. 
It is most likely tliat he went to Greece, 
whence he never returned. A statue m ho- 
nour of him was erected at Agrigentum, which 
was afterwards removed to llome. — 

Jjunl, Slanlrii\ IJist. oj l*lnlos, ljujield's 
Ahridi^m, of Hi nrkor, 

KMPKUPUIl (CoNS'i \NiiM' l’) a learned 
divine and Oriental sdioLir of the seventeenth 
tentuiy. He was a native of Opjiyck in Hol- 
land, and was educated ai I/‘V(leii, where he 
took tlie degi'ce of HI). He was chosen j>ro- 
fessor of theology and Hebrew’ in the univer- 
sity of llardeivvytk ; and in lie obtained 

a piofesboislnj) at Leyden. At his inaugura- 
tion lie delivered an oration — “ I)e digiutale 
et utilitaie Lingir.e IJeliiaic.e.” 'I’his eminent 
llehiew' Clitic died in 1618, not long after 
heeoniing theological professor at Leyden, 
ills hteiaiy })iodii( tions arc ehieiiy Latin 
translations of pouions of the Talmud, and 
WTi tings of the llabhius; and thougli not free 
from faults, they aie among the best w’oiks of 
tli(> kind, and aie accompanied wnth useful 
notes and ohsei vat ions. —Moiciu liio^, Uitiv, 
K\FILLI) (\Vn liam) LLl)., a disstmting 
divine, of great learning and amiable tharar- 
ter, was Inmi at Smllniiy in 1711. He w’us 
educated for the dissenting ministry at Daven- 
try, and in was c.hosen jiastor to a c'on- 

giegation at i^iveijuiol, wlieie he obtained 
much notice as a jde.ising jueacher and aniia- 
hle man. During his ic’sicleiiec in Javeijiool, 
lie published two volumes of “Scimons” in 
Itimo, as also a collection of “ Hymns” and 
“Family Pia\ers,” all which w’cie w’cll le- 
eeived. In 1770 he accepted an invitation to 
hec'ouie resident tutor aiicl lecturer on belles- 
lettics, at the academy at M arriiigton, wheie 
he rc*mauied for several years. During this 
year he published his well-known “ Speaker,” 
and suhsecpieiitlY the se(]uel to it, entitUxl 
“ Kxc'reises on Llcvciition “'The I’reaclier's 
Die tionary “ '1 he English Preacher 
“ Sermons on the juineipal Characteis in the 
Old and Newr Tcstiinient,” &,c. He also en- 
gaged in the coiitiovc'isy on literal y ]uej)eiiv , 
and drew up “ liisiitutes of Matin al Pliiloso- 
])hy, theoretical and exjieiimenlal.” On tlie 
dissolution of tlie academy m 178.i he re- 
mained tw'o jears at Warrington, engaged in 
the education of jinvate ])uj)ils, duiiiig winch 
time he received the title of UjD. fiom the 
university of Edinbmgh. In 178.> he accept- 
ed an invitation to preside over a congicga- 
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tioii at Norwich, to which he united private 
tuition, which however he finally resigned for 
hterary occupation exclusively. Tn 1791 lie 
published his “ Abridgment of Brucker’a His- 
tory of Philosophy,” 2 vols. 4to, a clear and 
able performance; and subsequently joined 
witli Dr Aikm and others in tlie “ Cieneral 
Biography,” JO vols. 4to, He died, in the 
enjoyment of the iiighest esteem and respect 
for llis f]ualities, both of head and lieart, No- 
vember .>d, 1797, in his fifty-seventh year. 
After his death his “ Sermons” were publish- 
ed lu 3 vols. 8vo, the subscribers to w Inch 
W’eie c‘xceedingly rcsiiectahle and numerous, 
— A ikin' s G. Jiiog. 

ENGFL (.1. .T.) a German philosopher, 
whose writings have done honour to Ins coun- 
tiy. He possessed the liap}iy art of ti eating 
the most uhstiuse subjects m a clc'ar and pojtu- 
lar manner. Ihs “ Dei J*hiloso]»h fur die 
W'elt,” 1 . e. Plnlosojdier fui the Woild, is a 
I stiikiug illustration of tins lemark , and that 
w’ork, his “ Ideen zii c'lner IMimik,” i. c. 
Ide.is on Dramatic Art, and otheis of his jiro- 
diictions, display the coirec‘tnc.'SS of his taste, 
and the soundness of Ins judgment. He died 
m 1799. Ills w’orks weie jmhhshed togethei 
in J2 vols. hvo, at J^eijisic, in 1801. — Bios;, 
Unit, 

EN(J J JilFTKLD (sir Himiy Ciiaiii is) the 
last baronet of an ancient family settled at the 
village and manor of the same name, near 
Beading, Berks, as early as 127 2. Sir I leriry, 
w’ho was bom in 1752, succeeded his fatlicr 
m the baronetage m May 1780, and early dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of science as a 
classical scholar, a matlieinatician, a chcnnist, 
and an anlicpiary. Jn 1788 he w’as elected 
fellow’ of (he Jvoyal Society, and the' yesar fol- 
lowing of that of the Antiijuaiies, of which 
latter he w’as long an active and useful mem- 
ber, as is evinced by his nuinerouh contribu- 
tions to the Aiclia ologia. Besides tliebc* and 
vaijous ji.qieis in the Fhilosojdiieal 'J’raiisac- 
tions, and the 'Transaetions of the Lmnean So- 
ciety, (of w’hich he wais also a niemhei,) ho 
]»uhlis]ied “ 'Tallies of theajiparent Tlacc’s of the 
Comc't of 1661,” and another w oik “ On the 
I leterrnination of tlie Orbits of Comets aerording 
to Boscovich and De la Place,” 4to, 1793. “ A 
W’alk through Southampton,” with jdates of 
Its anlicjuities, 8vo, 1801 ; “ A Descnjition of 
the ])i:iTicipal Picturesque Beauties and Geolo- 
gical I’lienomena of the Isle of Wight,” 4to 
and folio, 1816 ; and a metiical translation of 
the “ Andiia” of 'J'erence. On tlie decease 
of inarcpiis 'Townsend he Ix’came for a short 
peiiod piesident of the Antiquarian Society, 
Imt W’as not re-elected, it is said, on account 
of his religious ojumons. He died in May 
Fail, March 21st, 1822.— Gei/t. A/cio-. 

L \ \ I l-S t^Qi’iNi v’s) one of the c ailiest La- 
tin jioets, was a native of (’ahabria. Accoid- 
iiig to Silius Jtalieus, he seived as centurion m 
Saidinia, W'hen that island w’as conquered by 
the Romans; and he probably rciiiained theie 
after the war, us Cato, the censor, brought him 
from Saidmia to Pvome. He was also pa- 
tronised by Scipio Afneanus tlie Elder, and 
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Other Homans of distinction. He died 167 
BC. afjed seventy. Kriuius is represented as 
the father of Latin poetry ; and he is thus clia- 
racterised by Ovid : 

“ Kninus ingenio maxiinus, arte rudis.” 
lie wrote ** Annals” of Koinnn liistory, in 
verse ; tragedies, comedies, ej)igrams, and sa- 
tires, of wlncli only fragments remain. These 
were published separately at Amsterdam, 
1707, 4to ; and they may he found in JMait- 
taire’s Coijms I’oetarum. — T'iws/ns de Poet, 
Lat, Eltou^i, Spaennenif. 

EN'I’ (sir CiLonGE) an ingenious and able 
physician, was born at Sandwich in Kent, in 
1601, and received his academical education 
at Sidney college, Ocimbndge. After travelling 
on the continent he icluriied home, and be- 
coming eminent in bis practic e, was made pre- 
sident of the Oollege of Physicians, and 
knighted by CbarleH II. He, was intimate 
wdlh the celebiated Harvey, whom he learned- 
ly defended in a piece entitled “ Apologia pro 
Circulatione Sangiiinirt.” He also translated the 
“ Pixercitationes <le (Jeneratione Animalium” 
of that great physician into Latin, lie him- 
self is the autlior of ** Anirnadversiones in 
Alalachi 'riirustoiii, IMI). Diatiibain de Hespi- 
rationis I’su priinario,” Jo79, A^c. He died in 
108'd. — Paitt, 

EN'riCK (.loji\) a miscellaneous com- 
joler, was horn in 17J,i. Where he w’as edu- 
cated IS not known, nor, although he styled 
liimsell the rev. .lohn Entick, AM., is it in- 
derstood where he obtained Ins oidcrs or bis 
degree. At the age of eighteen he engaged 
ill a lontroveisy Woolstoii, against 

wliom he wrote a traet, eiititlc*d “ The Kvi- 
dence of Cliiisiiaiuty pro\ed from Faets,” 
wliith IS sujjposed to be a tjanslatum fiom 
llouteville. He siibsequcnlly a school- 
master in the Mniiity of I^tejmey , and wiote 
liUgely for the booksellers W’lio published in 
imiidK*rs, for whom he compih’d :t ‘*i\aval 
AVar A History of the Seven Veais’ 
War :in enlarged edition of Maitl,uur& 
Hifttory of I/indon, lVc. &c. In the latter of 
these w’oiks he inserted a history of W ilk(\s’s 
proceedings with the city of London, having 
been one of his warmest jiartuans. He also 
compiled a small Latin and I’highsh Dulion.jry, 
and an Knglisli Spelling Dictionary, of whiili 
great numbers were lor some yeais sold, and 
liad a share in composing the new Week’s 
] ’reparation,” and the “ Whole Duty of iMau.” 
He died in May 177.‘5. — hysons' s Kriv, of Loud , ! 

E i\ I’ II KCI A S I’ I'i A U \ ( o’ ) a French 

marine ollicei and circunmavi gator, lowaids 
the < lose of tin; last century. 'Flie king of 
Trance gave him the commdiul of two frigates. 
La Heclierche and I/liisperaiice, with which 
ho sailed in ({uesi of the unfortiindte M. de la 
Perouse in 1791. He departed from lliest on 
tlie !27th of September, and died at sea .July 
20th, 179.S. 'riic squadion proceeded on the 
voyage, without success as to its grand object, 
and after having sailed lound the w’orld, le- 
turned to France in 1794. An accou-'t ot the 
expedition was jmblished in France, and irans- 
latod into English. — Vmv, 
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EPAJVHNONDAS, one of the noblest cha- 
racters recorded in ancient history, was a native, 
of 'I’helies in P,ivotia, He was the son of 
i’olymnis, a man of rank and lamily, w ho placed 
him under L\sis, a Pythagorean ijlulosoidn'r, 
w'lio taught liim phili)so])hy and music. Ho 
did not however neglect the exeiciscs calcu- 
lated to give perfection to the bodily ]>oweis, 
nor to cultivate the eloquence so necc'ssarv in a 
popular state. 'J’lie exfiences of his eiliic ation 
exhausted his patrimony, hut he was not 
ashamed of honourable poverty, and his lon- 
tcnipt of riches rendered him inaccessible to 
corruption during the whole of his life. 
Epimimondas w'as the bosom friend oi Pelojudas, 
another illustrious 'i'hcbaii, w'ho a[>p(>ais to have 
been liis senior, and was highly distinguished 
for civil and military talenis. They made a 
campaign together among the forces sent by 
the 'J'liehans to the? Laced eiiionians, and in a 
battle fought in this service, Pelojudas having 
fallen under a number of wounds, was valiantly 
defended by Epaininondas, wlio, although 
himself wounded, jirotected him until both 
were rc‘scued. his advice Pc'lojndas deli- 
vered tlie city of 'riiebes from the yoke of the 
Lacedemonians, and the two friends in con- 
juiic'tioit formed the noble design ol lescinng 
their countiymen from the depr.ivily ami want 
of spirit into w'hich they’ laid fallen. A bloody 
war w'as tlie immediate coiiscq u(*n<*c, in wnich 
Epaminonclas, -wlio commanded the ’Fliebans, 
[gamed tin* celebrated b.itth* of J^euclia, iJ7J 
I HC. m wbicb t ’leombiotLis, king of Spaita, 
was killed, the vu tory being followed liy the re- 
building and ropeojiliiig of the city of Messeiie. 
The command of the hi my wms soon after taken 
fiom him, heiause he k(q>l the* aiiny in tlie 
hedd longCT than authon/,eil by the la as, but 
unmindful of this tieannent, In* continued to 
serve as a prnate soldu'r, and signali/ed liim- 
self so nobly that, asliamed of tlieii coiiduc t, the 
peojile once more apjiointed linn gcuKu thssiiuo. 
A war breaking out betw(*en Llea and Manli- 
iiea, the I’liebans defended tl'e foimei ; and 
Kpaminoiidas maiched an arniv with a view to 
suijinsc Sji.irta, but failing in Ins enieijMise, he 
engaged ihe enemy m the f.inious battle of 
ManUiiea, anil olitained anotliei signal idc- 
tory, J(>o PC., but was himself mortally 
wounded by a spear, the In^ad of which 
rcmiained in tlie wound. !• Hiding tliat he must 
die if it w'eie extracted, he W’ould not let it he 
done, but continued to give, orders until told 
that the enemy w’as defeated, wdien he ex- 
claimed ; “1 have livc'd long luirmgh since I 
die uncoiupiered and tlieii teainig out the 
wvapon, expired, in tlie forty-eightli year of his 
age. 'rhis great man was not only illustiious 
foi his military talents, hul for In^ ieinj»eiaTJce, 
c'Cjiiity, ilisinieiesledne’>‘', jiiitiiotisin, and nio- 
doiution. Swift, in Ins (jullivei, ranks him 
as one of the .six gieatand just men, equal 
to whom It wouhl be diilh ult to find a seventh. 
— Plutnich. i'oni. Arp.is. 

EPKE (CiMiM IS Alu ii \i I- i)i I.’) aFiendi 
ecclesiastic, who distinguislu'd hnnseir by his 
great iin])ro\enients in tlie ait of ♦eachmg 
I.uiguagfj to those born 'leaf and dumb. He 
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was the son of the king's architect, and was 
horn at Versailles in 1712. He received an 
education to fit him for preferment in the 
church, and after finishing his studies he ob- 
tained a canonry in tlie cathedral of Troyes. 
At tlie age of twenty-six he is said to have 
refused a bishopric, offered him by cardinal 
Fleury as a return for some person^ services 
rendered by his father. Ilis whole life was 
devoted to the instruction of [lersons deprived 
by nature of the powers of sjieech ; an art, of 
which he derived the first ideas from a Spanish 
treatise which he met with by accident. He 
was by no nieaiis the inventor of the art, which 
is su])]>osed with some jirohability to have 
originatt'd with father J'onte, a Sjiaiiish Bene- 
dictine, (see PoNci.) ])r Wallat e in England, 
J. C. Amman in Holland, Van ilelmoiit iii 
Germany, with many otheis, jiractised the 
method ^^iLh succesh, and variously improved 
it. It is said to have been introduced into 
France about b\ ]')ou Antonio IVreircs, 

a Portuguese. 'I’he Abbe L’Kpee however, 
had the ineiit of liiiiigiiig the art into more 
general use, exteiulmg its advantages, and 
making it the object of a national institution. 
Ho was an enthusiast in the {mrsuit with which 
he W’as occupied. From his father h(’ inherited 
an income of about dOO/. a 5 ear, and of this 
sum he eY])ended only a fourth jiart on his 
personal wants, em])lo}ing the remain<ler for the 
beneht of liis pupils. He died December 2.‘>d 
1789. Ills funeral oration was pronounced by 
the Abbe Faucliot, preacher to the king; but 
his best eulogy aiises fiom the advantages 
socic'ty has derived fiom his exertions ; yet two 
years were suffered to clajise after his decease, 
ere the institution vvhic li he had founded 
obtained the supj»ort of government. He "was 
the author of an Account of the* cure of INIaii- 
aiine Pig.ille;” ami an “ I Jementaiv 'I'leatise 
on the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.” — 
Uinv. l.il, lifg, 

EPllKEM St. or EPHUAIiM, a ClirisUan 
writer of the fouith century, was a native of 
Nisi bis in IVlesojiofumia, where Iis was bom 
during the reign of Constantine the Great. He 
entered enily into the? monastic- order, and spent 
the greater part of his life at Edcssa, where he 
began to distinguish himself by his writings 
about the year 370. He wrote a great variety 
of works ill tlicj Syriac language, consisting of 
commentaries upon tlie scriptures, homilies, ser- 
mons, and contioversial pieces, against Sabellius, 
Arius, Apollinaris, 6tc. all w-hich aie much 
praised for style and semtiment by Soz.omeu 
and St. Jerome. The most comprehensive 
collection of his works is that of Rome, by 
Assemani, in six volumes, folio, 1747, three in 
Syriac, and three in Greek and Latin Eplirem 
died about 378. — Cave, Ihbt. J U. vol. i. 

EPlCHAlllMUS, an ancient poet and phi- 
losopher. He was born in the island of Coos, 
and ilouiished about 440 BC. He uas taken 
to Sicily in his infancy, wliere he w’as taiiglit 
by Pythagoras liimself, and he and Phormus 
are said to have invented comedy at Syracuse. 
He wrote fifty-five, or according to some au- 
thors, tliirty-five comedies, all of which arc 
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lost. According to Pliny, Aristotle thought 
that Epicharmus added 0 and X to the Greek 
alphabet, while others ascribe the invention 
of them to Palamedes. He died at the age of 
ninety, according to Laertius, who has pre- 
served four verses inscribed on one of his 
statues, which show the regaid for him 
entertained by antiquity. — Diog. Laertius, 
Bmcker, 

EPICTETUS, an ancient stoic philosopher, 
wdio flourished during the first century of 
Chiistianity. He was born at Ilierapolis, in 
Phrygia, in a servile condition, and was sold 
to E]>a}>hroditus, one of the freedmen of Nero. 
All w'riters agree that he was lame, but some 
assert that he was born so, while others attri- 
bute his lameness to the ill-treatment w hich he 
received fiom a brutal master. Having by some 
moans been so fortunate as to attain Ins free- 
duiii, he retired to a small hut, and wliile able 
to obtain only the bare necessaries of life, assi- 
duously devoted himself to the study 0/ jdiiloso- 
phy. After a couise of diligent application, 
having rendered himself tlioioughly conversant 
111 the doctrines of the stoic sects, and received 
instructions in rhetoric from Rufus, lie com- 
menced philosophical lectuies, and quickly 
ac(|uired great re^mtation. When the philoso- 
])hcTs were baiuslicd from Italy by the tyranny 
of Domitian, Ej>ictetus fixed his residence at 
Mcopolis 111 l^pirus, where he was attended 
by numerous heareis, many of W'hom committed 
Ins instructions to writing. It is not certain 
that he ever returned to Rome, but the respect 
entci tamed for him by the emjieror Adrian 
lenders it ])rol)able. The time and manner of 
Ins death au* unknown ; but from the mention 
made of Iniii by Aulus Gellius, and the emperor 
iMarcus Vuiclms, it is sujiposed Ih-at he died 
towards the close of the reign of Adrian. His 
memoiy was so highly jirized, that, as in modern 
times, the few utensils vvhiili he possessed 
j weie purcli.ised with avidity, and the earthen 
lamp by w-bicli he studied sold for three 
thousand drachmas, more than 902. sterling. 
I'he doctrine of Epictetus breathes the genuine 
spirit of the stoic school, but divested of many of 
its extravagancies. He maintained the immor- 
tality of the soul, and exhorted to contentment 
and a submission to tlie appointment of Provi- 
dence, in terms that might suit the Christian 
s} stem nearly as well as the doctrine of neces- 
sity , on which his arguments were in reality 
grounded. He strongly oftposed the arguments 
held by the stoics on the lawfulness of suicide ; 
and ill regard to the practical virtues, he seems to 
approach nearer to the simple moral })recepts of 
the gospel than any other Pagan writer — the 
great doctrine of forbearance fcing the main- 
spring of his system. Excepting some fragments 
preserved by Antoninus, Gellius, Stobaeus, 
and others, the only remains of this philosopher 
arc to be found in the beautiful manual or 
“ Enchiridion,” and the “ Dissertations’* col- 
lected by Arrian, and drawm up from notes 
taken by liiinself from the life of Epictetus, 
The best editions of this philosopher are those 
of Leyden, 1670, 8vo ; of Utrecht, 1741, 4to, 
i of Oxford, by Sampson, 17 10 ; of London, in 
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a vola. 4to, by Upton ; that of Ileyne, 1770, 
Ovo ; and that of Schwoighauspr, 1798,6 vols. 
8vo. They have been translated into various 
languages, the ablest English version being tliat 
of Mrs. Carter, published in 1758, with notes. 

— Brucker. Arrian, Saxii Onom, 

El’K'UftUS, one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, and the founder of a 
sect called after his name, was bom at Gar- 
gettiis, in the neighbourhood of Athens, in the 
third year of the 109th Olympia, or :jM< ilC. 
Uis parents w'ere of honourable* descent, but 
being reduced to poverty, weie sent with a 
colony of 20()() citizens, to Samos, where his 
father kept a school, lie ajqiears to have 
early imbibed a taste for learning, and in his 
eighteenth year removed to Athens, in order 
to cultivate it to greater advantage, and stu- 
died assiduously there for five years. Having 
matured his system of jihilosojiiiy in his thirtj'- 
second year, he opened a school at IMit} lenc, 
whence he soon after removed to iiampsacus, 
and finally to Athens. Finding every conve- 
nient building occujiied, he pure based a x>lpa- ' 
sant garden, in which he passed his time with 
liis friends in great tran(]uillity, and taught his 
system to a numerous body of discif)les. Hence 
the Ejiicureans -are entitled the IMiilosopliers 
of the Garden, in wliich the disdples all lived 
in common with tludr master, eai h contribut- I 
ing, according to his means and inclination, to 
the frugal support of the whole. Cicero de- 
scribes the fiiendship of the Epicurean frater- 
nity as unequalled in the history of mankind, 
and speaks of it as kept uj) by the members 
even in his own days. 'J’he < ondiict of Epi- 
cuius, according to the confession of his most 
candid enemies, w’as very moral and abste- 
mious, and he inculcated ujiou his followers 
the purest manneis and the stric test govern- 
ment of the passions, as the best means of en- 
joying a traiKjuil and bapjiy life. 'J’hrougb the 
in tenseness oi bis application, bis constitution 
bec'dine enfeebled towards the close of Ins 
days, but he reached bis seventy-third year, 
and when be found liis end approacliing, be- 
(jueetbed bis garden and buildings to his suc- 
cessor, Ilerinac lius, and after him, to the suc- 
ceeding professors of bis philosophy. !No per- 
son’s memory w*as ever held in higher respect 
by bis followers than that of Epicurus. So 
iinplieit was their submission to Ins decisions, 
that they never sought in the slightest degree 
to modify liis doctrine ; in consequence of 
which his school was never divided, and bis 
disciples formed a philosophical republic, sin- 
gularly exempt from disputes and misunder- 
standing. It is impossible to supply a due 
notion of the system of Epicurus, in a brief 
article of this nature ; but it may suffice to say, 
that he deemed philosophy the exercise of 
reason in the j)ursuit and attainment of a happy 
life, and maintained that the end of all specula- 
tion ought to be to enable men to judge with 
certainty what is to he chosen and \vhat avoided 
to secure health of body and tranquillity of 
mind. I'he adojition of the word pleasure for 
the name of this consummation, has, from his 
own time to the present, exposed the system of 
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Epicurus to excesMve reproach ; so much SO, 
that the n*ame of his sect has very inconectly 
become a proverbial expression for laxity of 
principle and gross sensuality. AH of tliis 
wdiich is not mere calumny, niay he attributed 
to the licentious conduct of many professed 
votaries, who, as ably shown by G*asseiidi and 
Bayl", have afiected to follow his system, lie- 
cause, from the latitude given to the expression, 
pleasure, it might be made to form a more 
plausible shelter for their vices than any other. 
His rejection of the doctrine of a providence has 
more reasonably exjiosed liim to the charge of 
impiety, especially as it may be suspected, 
that in admitting the exislenee of the Gods, 
while he caiefully depiives them of every 
essential ehaiacter of divinity, either as creators 
or ]ireservers, he only sought to 'Avoid the 
odium and punishment of an open avowal of 
atheism. The x>hysical system of Epicurus 
may he acquired in a great degree fiom (he 
jioetry of Lmietins ; like all the atomic 
theories, it exhibits invincible difficulties and 
great ingenuity. One of the t barges against 
this eminent ])erson, of liemg an enemy to 
liberal studies and manly pursuits, is as un- 
merited as the imputation of immorality. On 
the contrary, although he thought that nothing 
deserved the nanu' of learning which w’as not 
conducive to the hajqnness of life, he wrote 
a greater nnnihcr of hooks than any' other 
Grecian philosopher. The only remains of 
these, however, which have reached our times, 
are to he found in Diogenes Laertius, and a 
few fragments eolleited from ancient vvTilers, 
by Gas-seridi. A very (l«ar and succinct 
account of the X)hiloso])hy of Efiicurus, (cer- 
tainly one of the most imjrosing of the ideal, or 
purely inielleclual systems oi antiquity,) may 
i»e gamed fiom Dr Eulield’s Ahudgment of 
Brucker. — Dioo;, Laert, Inufle, Khjudd's Hist, 
of' Fhilos. ylihins G. ])ict. 

EPIMENIDES, a Cretan philosopher or 
mjstic, who llouiished about the sixth century 
before the Chiistiaii era. IMany marvellous 
tales are related of him, as that he slept fifty 
years at one time, and lived to the age of one 
hundied and fifty. He was thought so highly 
of by the Athenians, that they sent for him to 
i Athens to perform a lust! jition, on account of 
the plague, winch conduct w*aa highly dis- 
approvcMl by Solon. 'J'lial jdiilosopher jiossibly 
discovered wdiat was yirohahly the fact, that he 
largely mingled entlmsiasm with imposture, 
Laertius enumerates a variety of pieces written 
hy Epimenides, both in prose and veisp ; and 
among them one on ‘‘Grades and Responses,” 
from which St. Paul is said to have taken Ins 
quotation in Ins Kjiistle to I'itus, wherein the 
Cretans are denominated “ Liars, evil beasts, 
and slow bellies.” — Dwg, Laerl, lirucher. 
Staiiletj. 

EPINE (FuAxcrsc'A Maugaiuta ue i/) 
an Italian singer, w-ho performed the })riucipal 
part in the operas at Loi.don m the early part 
of the last i entury . 1 1 " as in oi der to i econcile 

her aecommi'dation witli that of the audience, 
that, in 1707, the w Jiimsical expedient satirized 
by Addison in the Spectator, was adopted. 
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riz : the allowing her part, and that of Urbani, 
to be performed in Italian, while the rest of tlie 
opera was executed m English. — Ihog. IhcU 
JMus. 

EPIPH ANIUS, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, 
in the fourth century. He was born in tlie 
neighbourhood of Eleutlieropolis in Palestine, 
about 320, and appears to have been educated 
ill ligypt, where he imbibed the principles of 
the Gnostics. At lengtli he left those here- 
tics, and becoming an ascetic, returned to 
Palestine, and adopted the disciplme of St 
Ifilaiion, the founder of monachism in that 
country. Epiphanius erected a monastery near 
tlie j)laee of his birth, over winch he presided 
till he was elected to tlie see of Salamis in 367. 
In .391 he commenced a controversy with 
.Itlm bishop of Jerusalem, relative to the 
ojunions of Origen, wdiich E])iphaxiius con- 
d(‘mne<l. In the course of this dispute, as in 
otlieiH in w’huh he as involved, he displayed 
inoiezeal than charity or prudence, particularly 
when in the heiglit of his lesentment against 
the fa\ ourc'TS of Oiigen, he sent word to the 
cmprc'ss I'iudoxia, who lecpiested his piaycrs 
for her son 'I'heodosius, \\ ho VC as ill, that the 
prince should not die, jirovided she would dis- 
caid the hc'retics who enjoyed the impeiial 
jeatronage*. lOpiphanius died in 402 or 403, 
on returning from (Constantinople to Cyjirus. 
Tie was a man of great learning, but deficient 
in judgment and accuracy. IIis w’ork entitled 
"I’anarion,” against heiesies, is rc'ckoned as 
a jiiece of ecclesiastical history ; hut the care- 
lessness or ignorance of the antlior as to facts 
and opinions, deducts muc li from its autlionty. 
1’he best edition of the writings of Epiphanius 
is that ofPetavius, Pans, 2 vols. folio , reprinted 
at Cologne, in 1032. — Dupin, Morci'u Atkins 
Gen. 

KPIPHANTUS SCIIOLASTJCT^S, an 
Italian ecelc*siaslical historian, who lived in the 
eailiei part of the sixth centuiy. He v^as the 
fiiend of the celehiated (’a.ssiodorus, at v\ hose 
reejuest he translated into Latin the liistoiic's 
of So/omen, Socrates, and Lhcodoret : as he 
likewise did those of other Greek wiiters, hut 
with more iidelity than elegance. — Cat e. Morei'i. 

EP*ISC()P]L'S (Simon) a learned Dutch 
divine of the seventeenth century, and one of 
the ablest defenders of the Anninian sect, was 
bom at Amsteidam in 1583. He was educated 
at Leyden, where he took the degree of MA. 
in 1 6i)6 ; but in conseciucucc of siding with 
Arminius against Gomarus, he could not obtain 
ordination until 1610. In 1611 he was one 
of flic* deputies at the confcTence held at the 
Hague, between six ante-reinonsliant, and six 
remonstrant ministers, and argued ably for Ins 
party. In the following year he was chosen 
professor of divinity at Leyden, but at the 
famous Synod at Dort in 1()1 8, he was excom- 
municated by the ('alvmistic i>arly, under 
the sinister influence of Maurice, piince of 
Oranges and with the other Amiinian dnines 
banished from the teniiories of the rc*pub- 
hc. 'rh<?y rc'tired to Antwcip, vvheie he 
employed himself in controversial works i i 
exposure of the injustice the Sywod On 
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the death of prince Maurice in 1625, the Ar- 
mhiians were allowed to return to Holland, and 
Episcopius was chosen minister of the remon- 
strant church of Rotterdam, and soon after 
married. After remaining some years unmo- 
lested, the Arminians ventured to found a 
college at Amsterdam, of which Episcopius 
became principal, and so continued until his 
death in 1634. He W'as a man of solid and 
extensive learning, and a very eloquent and 
able defender and expositor of the system of 
Arminius. His works, con.sisting of Com- 
mentanes, Theological Institutions, Controver- 
sial '^Ircati&es, &c. forming two volumes in 
folio, were edited by Curcellams in 1665, 
w'ho has piefixcd to them a life of the autlior.— 
liaifle. Moreri. Mosheim Hist, Eccles, 

EPITINCANIJS, a Greek or Roman 
sculptor of gems, whose name is found on two 
of his jiroductions, one of which is a head of 
JMarcellus, the ii(‘pliew' of Augustus Ciesar ; 
and the other a figuie of Gennanicus, with iho 
latter of wdiom the artist was piobably con- 
temporary. Representations of these gems 
have been engraved by Eulvius I'l-sinus, in 
his Imagines V'lrorum Illustrium — Ahecedai to 
Vittorico. 

ERASISTRATIIS, a physician of great 
lepiitation among the ancients, is supposed 
to have been a nativi; of the island of Cen or 
Ceos. He w«i8 a distinguished pupil of Cliry- 
sippus, the ('nidian physician, and attained 
great eminence in his jirofession, in the fouitli 
century DC. His fame atquired him the no- 
tice of Seleucub ^’iceiior, king of Syiia, at 
whose court he is said to have discovered the 
love of his son, Antiochus, for his mother in- 
law, Stratonicc, by feeling his pulse in lier 
jiresence. Ho may be considered tlie'father 
of anatomical science, at least conjointly with 
Hierophilus, it being clearly established that, 
l>efoie the time of these jdiysicians, no one 
dared to dissect human bodies. I'hc l^tole- 
mies, e.spei lally Soter and Pliiladeljius, dedi- 
cated the bodies of malefactors to this jmrpose, 
of which opportunity the physicians in ques- 
tion eagerly availed themselves. lowdiat ex- 
tent these discoveries w’eie carried it is not 
easy to ascertain, but they were the first wdio 
accurately dissected the human brain, which 
Erasistratus described minutely, and inferred 
to be the common seiisorium. From the frag- 
ments of his writings to be found in Galen ainl 
Aureleaiius, it ajipears that he wrote an able 
ticatise on the dropsy, and he wms also the 
author of various other treatises on the dis- 
orders int ident to the human frame. Having 
lived to an extreme old age, and suffering 
severely from an ulcer in his foot, he is said to 
have tertninatcd his existence by swallowing 
the juice of hemlock. — Ihes" Cpchrp 

ERASMUS (Dlsidluius) a celebrated 
Diitdi scholar, who contributed greatly to the 
revival of learning at the pciiod of the Reforma- 
tion. He was bom at Rotterdam m 1467, 
Ills fathei, Gerald, a native of I’ergou, had 
f /nned a connexion w’ltli Margaret, the 
daughter of a physician of Swenborgen, wdiom 
he was prevented from marrying; and by her 
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hft had two sons, of whom Erasmus, tlie sole 
survivor, was tlie younger. Cierard went to 
Home, wdiere he took holy orders, in conse- 
(juence of a false report of the death of his 
mistress, whence Erasmus lias been improperly 
called the son of a priest. Young Clerard, 
which was his first ajijiellation, was sent to 
school at Davcnter, at the age of nine; and 
when he was thirteen he lost liis mother, 
wliose death was soon sitcceeded by that of his 
father. He was now left in charge to three 
guardians, who proved f.ilse to their trust, 
and removed him from school, where he had 
made great proficieiKw, treating him with 
harshness, in order to induce him to take the 
vows of religion, that they might enihczzle his 
property. 'J’liey succeeded iti their object; 
foi, aftei being removed from one convent to 
another, he nas persuaded to enter among the 
c.inons regulfir at Su-in, near 'J’ergou, at the 
age of nnu*tet'n. lie now, m comjiliance with 
the usual jiractice of Ins literary contemporaries, 
took the (lassical ajijiellation of Ih‘\id('ritts 
f’liasnnti), the foinier being the Latin, and the 
latter thc(freek, translation of tlie Gennaii term 
ge}hnid, whicli signifies amudde. After a few 
yeais’ resilience in his convent, not finding the 
situation agreerdile to his taste, he obtained 
leave from Ins sujierior to live will i the anli- 
bishop of Cambray ; and in 1 lie took 
pi iest’s orders. Thence he went to Paris, and 
studied in tlie college of Montaign. He sup- 
]»or(ed himself by giving private lectures, and 
had among his jnijnls some I'nglislimen, win 
jiersuaded him to visit ICngland. I le went there 
ill 1‘1P7, rind passed some time with gieatsatis- 
fution, and on this occasion he ioimed an 
intim.'icy \Nith Polet, (iioiyn, Sir 'Fhomas 
iMore, and other literary men. IVfore the end 
of the year ho relumed to I’aris, and afterwards 
went to ()] loans. At J*sins, in 1498, he em- 
ployed liimsolf in the study of the (Jrei'k lan- 
guago ; and such was his an\iofy to make 
liimself master of it, that in wilting to a fiieiid 
he says ; “ Statimque iit pecuniam accepero, 
(Jrsecos primiim auctores,demdo vestes emam 
— As soon as 1 get money, I will buy first Greek 
books and then i lollies. A I tliis pi nod ho began 
printing bis collection of jiroverbs, **Adagia,” 
publisliod iboul tAvo years afterwiirds. He now 
ajijdiod himself to tlie study of theology, rather 
however as a brant b of st ience necessary to lie 
acquired, than as a jirofessional pursuit. Some 
years passed away in oeeasional residence at 
London, Gambridge, Paris, and Louvain, during ! 
which time lie pubhslied Ids Aiiluuhle treatise 
“ He Gtipia A'eiboium,” and his “ Knchiridioii 
IMilitis Cliristiarii.*’ Jn 1608 he w'eiit into 
Italy ; and after st.iying some time at Bologna, 
he visiteil Pome, Venice, and other places. 
At Sienna he iiistrutted in classical literature 
the archbishop of St Aiidrew-s, wlio was a 
natural son of the king of Stotlaiid. His talents 
were highly appieciated at Pome, and some of 
the great churchmen w^Lshed much to retain 
among tlieni so valuable an advocate foi the 
IlomiSi hierarchy. A letter which Erasmus 
WTOte fiom Rome to a friend, will afford an 
interesting extract. It relates the circumstances 
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of a visit w’liich he made to cardinal Dominic 
Grimani, wlio had sent him an invitation by 
the celebrated Peter Rembo. — “As he had 
invited me once or twdee to come and see him, 
feeling my unfitness to jiay court to great per- 
sonages, I went thither more because 1 was 
ashamed to refuse him than out of inclination. 
There was no creature before the house, nor in 
the jiOTch. It was after dinner ; and 1 ordered 
my servant to take care of my hoi so, and jmssed 
on alone. I saw nobody in the first, second, 
or third rooms through whii h 1 went, nor diil 
I find any door fastened, so that 1 admired 
this solitude. At last 1 came to the farthest 
apartment, where T found a Greek pliysician, 
as I sup]>os(‘d, by the tonsure of liis bead ; and 
lie guaided an open iloor. T enquired if the 
cardinal was engaged and he answered tlint 
ho bad some gentlemen witli him. As I said 
nomoie, be asked what I wanted. * 1 wished,* 
s;ud 1 , * to have paid my respects to the car- 
dinal if he had been at leisure ; Imt since he is 
busy, 1 will come and see him another time.* 
As 1 w'as going aw’ay, 1 stojqied to look out of 
a window, when the (/reek demanded if* I 
w’^ould leax’e any mi^ssagis and on my det lining 
to do so, he asked my name, and J told it. 
Ppon tliis he immediately w'cnt in, uriknown 
to me, and cami' ba' k foiliiwith lo tell me that 
I must not go aw'a\. Witlmi a minute after, 
I W’as called ; and the cardinal did not leceivo 
me as ’a peison of his rank might have been 
expected toliavc rec eived so mean an individual 
as myself, but as be W'oiild have received one 
of his colleagues. He oideied :i seat to ho 
brought for me, and we (oiiiersed together 
above tw’o hours. Nor w’ould be allow me to 
take off my hat, w’hicli was a w'onderfiil com- 
pliTiKiit fiom a man of his gieat dignity. 
Among other things relating lo learning, he 
told me he designed to erect a library. He 
exhorted me not to leave Rome, wdiicb w’as a 
place w’licie ingenious men were sure to be 
(*niouraged. He offered me a residence in bis 
bouse, saying that the air of Pome, which was 
bland and tepid, w’ould suit my constitution, 
and that bis palace w’as in tlie heallliii'st part 
of tlie city, hav’ing been built there by tiio 
pope for that reason. After inuch discourse, 
he called his nephew', W’ho was an archbishop, 
and W’as jmssessed of fine natural talents, and 
on my offenng to rise, he jirevented me, saying 
the sc hoi ar ought to stand before his master. 
Then he showed me his library full ofautliois 
in various langmages. If I had known him 
sooner 1 should never have left Pome, where 1 
have* found more favour than 1 dc'seuved ; but 
1 had previously resolved on going, and it was 
no longer in my power to stay. As soon as I 
told him that the king of England had sent for 
ra'*, he ceased from jiressing me.’' lie went 
soon after to I'aigland, whore he was well 
received by Henry \'lll, and pationised by 
archbishop Waiham ; but tlie jiecuniaiy 
favours of the English did lot do credit to the 
natiojial libc^rahty, orkeej» ]>ace AMth tlie ex- 
pectations of I-rasnius, lie w’as, however, 
honoured with the fiiendsltij) of Sir 1 homas 
More, w’lth whom he resided at Chelsea, and 
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Lri wIiojm* house lie wrote the itif^emous satii^. 
entitled “ Encomium Moria?/* The Eulogy of 
Folly. Eisho]) Fisher, chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, piocured for him the 
Margaret professorship of divinity, and he de- 
livered lectures on Greek literature. He is 
saiil also to have had a living bestowed 
on him ; but proliably disapjiointed at tlie 
parsimonious patronage he exjicrienced, he 
returned in 1:>14 to the Netherlands, and 
visited, by invitation, the court of the archduke 
(^hailes, afterwards Charles V, wlio gave him 
the title of counsellor, with a salary. In 1516 
he published at Hasil his edition of the New 
'I'estainent, in Greek, with a Latin translation 
and notes. Hasil was subsequently his prin- 
cipal residence, and the place where many of 
his woi ks weic ])nnt(‘d, by Frobenius. Among 
these was an edition of the works of St .Terome, 
an undertaking which occupied him ten years. 
In 1522 appeared the most popular production 
of his pen, his Latin “ Colloquies,” or Dia- 
logues, which, though professedly designed as 
exercises for the instruction of youth, abound 
ill striking and liberal remarks on important 
toj)i( s, tending to exjiose jirevalent supersti- 
tions. 'riiey A^ere read and jiraised by the 
friends of the nascent reformation in the church, 
and excited, as may lie supposed, the violent 
displeasure of the bigots of the catholic faith. 
In 1524 Erasmus jmblished his treatise ** De 
Jibero Arbi trio,” in o]iposition to the opinion 
of l.utlier, on predestination. This work 
occasioned an open broach between these two 
great men, whose characters and objects were 
extremely dissimilar. Eiasmus was next 
engaged in a controversy of a very differ- 
ent kind. A sect of Ciceronians had ansen, 
pi inci pally among the Italian literati, who 
objected to the use of any word in Latin com- 
position which was not to he found in the works 
of Cicero. Against this ]iiece of pedantry he 
wrote a dialogue, entitled “ Ciceronianus,” 
published in 152H. The violent and disgraceful 
warmth wlin h his antagonists displayed on this 
occasion, affords an amusing instance of literary 
animosity. • Erasmus, W’ho, w'hatever may have 
been his real sentiments, thought proper to 
adheie to the church of Rome, withdrew from 
liasil to Friburg in 1 529, in consequence of the 
public change of religion in the city where lie 
had so long resided ; but, attached to it by his 
literary associations, he returned thither inl535. 
His steadfastness to the catholic cause would; 
probably liave been rewarded with a cardinaFs 
hat, but this promotion vras prevented by his 
death, which took place July 12tli, 1536. His 
body was interred with peat solemnity in the 
cathedral church of Basil, where liis tomb is 
still to be seen. And the people of Rotterdam 
erected in the great square a bronze statue, 
with an inscription commemorative of their 
illustrious townsman. The works of Erasmus, 
besides those mentioned, consist of I^atin trans- 
latious from Plutarch, Lucian, Chrysostom, 
Athanasius, and other Greek authors ; gram- 
matical and phylological tracts; poems, de- 
clamations, and orations ; works on controver- 
•ial divinity ; epistles, 6cc, The most complete 
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edition of the writings of Erasmus was published* 
by Le Clerc, Leyden, 1703, 10 vols. folio, 
with a biographical memoir. — Bayle, Jortin's 
Lije of Erasmus. Butler* s Life. 

ERASTUS or LIEBER (Thomas) a native 
of Auggenen, in Baden Durlach, bora in 1523. 
Like many eminent scholars of his time, he 
united the study of medicine with tliat of 
divinity, and distinguished himself among the 
polemics of the day. Having received tlie 
rudiments of his education at Basil, he after- 
wards spent ten years in Italy, graduating in 
the university of Bologna. On his return to 
Germany, Frederic 111, Elector Palatine, re- 
ceived him at his court in quality of first phy- 
sician, and secured his election to the chair of 
the professor of Medicine at Heidelberg. In 
the celebrated controversy with tlie divines of 
Wittenberg, he contended with much eloquence 
against the doctrine of the real presence, main- 
taining the metaphorical sense of the words 

flesh and blood,” as used in the institution 
of the Eucharist. Of his polemical writings 
the one by which he is most knoviTi is his 
treatise De Excommunicatione licclcsiastica,” 
in which he denies the power of tlie church to 
extend its censures beyond this life, and 
maintains the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate 
in cases of discipline. This work, which was 
not published till after his decease, excited an 
almost equal degree of indignation among botli 
catholics and ))TOtestants, those who embraced 
his opinions being stigmatized by both parties 
under the name of Erastians. His professional 
viTiCings are numerous, and marked by the good 
sense and ability with which he overturns 
some of the extravagant notions of Paracelsus. 
In 1581 he returned to Basil, on being chosen 
professor in that university, and died there in 
1588 , — Melchior Adam, Freheri Theatrum. 

ERATOSI'HENFS, a learned Greek, a 
native of Cyrene, an historian, philosopher, 
and poet. Ptolemy Euergetes, wulh whom he 
w’as a great favourite, placed the Alexandrian 
Library under his superintendence, and insti- 
gated him to the task of writing a history of 
the Theban kings of FIgypt, a succession taken 
no notice of by Manetho, to whose chronology 
his system is by many preferred. He was the 
first discoverer of tlie method of measuring the 
circumference of the earth. Some fragments 
of his writings were printed in 1672, at Oxford, 
in one vol. 8vo. his only entire treatise that 
remains is a description and fabulous account 
! of the celestial bodies. Of his other works, 
Fabricius and Vossius furnish a catalogue. 
Ills death took place about the eleventh year 
of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, or 194 *BC. 
and is said to have been caused by voluntary 
starvation, through grief at his total loss of 
sight . — Sit Idas, Vossius de Hist, Grtcc. 

ERCELDOUNE (Thomas of) or Thomas 
the Rhymer, an Anglo-Norman or Scottish 
bard, or minstrel of the thirteenth century 
He is supposed to have been the author of ” Sir 
Tristrem,” a poetical work of which there are 
many imitations in prose and verse. The 
ancient metrical romance of “ Sir Tristrem” 
has been published by sir Walter Scott, with 
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B«teo«iul Uufitratkms ; and two fragments of 
die story in Norman French are in tlie library 
of Francis Douce, esq. — Edit. 

ERCILLA-Y-ZUNIGA (Alonbo mlS a 
celebrated heroic poet, who was bom at Madrid 
in 1533. His fathe-r, who was of a noble 
family, followed the law as a profession ; and 
his mother, who was also of noble descent, 
becoming a widow while he was young, was 
received into the household of the queen of 
Charles V. He was made page to the prince, 
afterwards Philip II, whom he accompanied 
on his visit to England to espouse queen Mary. 
Ercilla was in this country when intelligence 
was received of the revolt of the peo])lc of 
Arauco, a district of Chili in South America, 
then subject to the Spaniards. He had been j 
previously engaged in military service, having 
fought at the battle of St Quiutin, and he now 
joined a body of tioo^ut sent against the Arau- 
canians. In the subsequent war against that 
Indian people he was personally engaged 
throughout ; and he seems to have contracted 
a strong admiration of their courage and love 
of liberty, tliough obliged to employ his sword 
against them. The scenes which he witnessed 
c^led forth the powers of his genius, which he 
displayed in the composition of his famous 
heroic or romantic poem, the ** Araucana," 
the earlier parts of wliich were written during 
his campaigns ; and it is said tliat for want of j 
paper he was forced to inscribe liis verses on ! 
leatlier. The poem was published in tlire?! 
parts, the first and second in 1577 and 1578, | 
and the complete work in 1590. It comprises | 
thirty- seven cantos } and consists of a series I 
of adventures, not connected by any regular 
fable. The descriptions are vivid, and the I 
style is often flowing and spirited, but the 
whole is possessed of too little interest to 
reward the patience of the general reader. 
Ercilla, after narrowly escaping being punished 
with death for a supposed mutiny, returned to 
Spain. His subsequent adventures are obscure 
and unimportant ; and the time of his decease 
is not known, but he was living in 1596.-^ 
Aikiu*s G. Notes to Haifley's Essay on 

Epic Poitry, 

ERCKER or ERCKERN (Lazarus) a 
German chemist and metallurgist of the seven- 
teenth century. He was superintendent of the 
mines of Hungary, Germany, and the Tyrol ; 
and was the author of a work describing tlie 
art of working mines, and assaying metals as it 
was practised in his time. An improved 
edition of his book was printed at Frankfort 
in 1672, folio, entitled ** Aula Subterranea j 
rive Unterirdische Hoflialtung von Metalien 
and Mineralien,*’ with plates. This appears 
to have long been a popular manual of metal- 
lurgy. — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 

ERDESWICKE (Sampson) an English 
antiquary, was the son of Hugh Erdeswicke, 
esq. a gentleman of fortune in Staffordshire. 
He was bom at Sandon in that county, and 
studied at Brazen-nose College as a gentleman 
commoner in 15.53 and 1554. On finishing 
his academical studies he returned to Sandon, 
where he devoted himself to antiquarian 
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researches. He died in 1609, leaving behind 
him in manuscript ** a Short View ofStafiford- 
ahire, containing the Antiquities of the same 
County,” which is now incorporated in Shaw*s 
History of Staffordshire. There are two copies 
of the original in tlie British Museum, and one 
in the Bodleian library. In the Museum are 
also some MS. collections by him, of genealo^ 
gies, monuments, arms, Ac. — AtJien, Oxon, 
Gouffh*s Topography. 

EIUGENA(JohnScotus), ITie birth-place 
of this eminent scholar and metaphysician has 
lieen disputed, notwithstanding the patronymic 
usually affixed to bis name. Wales, and even 
Ireland, have advanced claims to the honour of 
I Ids birth, although the weight of evidence seems 
to predominate in favour of Ayrshire in Scot- 
land. It is however well ascertained, that 
quitting his native country, wherever it might 
at an early age, he visited Greece, and 
especially Alliens, where he devoted himself 
to the study of Oriental as well as classical 
literature, and became no mean proficient in 
logic and philosophy. Charles the Bald, king 
of France, invited him to his court, and en- 
couraged him in the production of some meta- 
physical disquisitions, which gave great offence 
to the diurcli by the boldness with which he 
impugned tlie doctrines of transubstantiation 
and predestination. Wemlo, archbishop of 
Sens, Prudentius, bishop of I'royes, and Floriis. 
an ecclesiastic of Lyons, wrote against him 
with much acerbity. But his grand offence 
was the translating into Latin a pretended work 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, the supposed first 
Christian preacher in France. Many passages 
in this treatise, although popular among the 
clergy of the east, were extremely obnoxious 
to the Romish hierarchy, and a peremptory 
order from pope Nicholas to Charles, com- 
manding the immediate transmission of the 
culprit to Rome, induced that monarch to wink 
at his escape into England, in preference to 
delivering him up to the vengeance of the 
papal see. Alfred the Great, at that time 
engaged in compiling a code of laws, and 
I furthering the introduction of learning into bis 
kingdom, according to Drs Cave and Tanner, 
received Erigena gladly, and placed liim at the 
head of the establishment lately founded by him 
in Oxford, then called the King’s Hall,^' and 
now more generally known as Brazen-nose col- 
lege, over the hall door of which are still to be 
seen busts reputed to be those of their royal 
founder and Erigena. Here, according to the 
same authorities, he continued to lecture in ma- 
thematics, logic, and astronomy, about the year 
879 ) but after a residence of little more than 
three years, disputes arising, traditionally said 
to have proceeded from tlie severity of his dis- 
cipline, he gave up his professorship and retired 
to the abbey of Malmesbury, where he again 
superintended a number of pupils, whom the 
feme of his learning had drawn to him. The 
time of his decease, or rather murder, for he is 
said to have been stabbed to death by lus 
scholars, with the iron styles or hodkins then 
in use for writing, is variously stated as having 
occurred in the yeais 874, 8,>4, and 886 i it is 
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however more credibly asserted, that the 
jealousy of the monks, rather than the insub- 
ordination of his pupils, was tlie real cause of 
his deatli, inasmuch as his heterodoxy had 
given great offence to their fraternity. This 
statement of facts has however been, with con - 1 
sideiable probability, disputed by other v^Titers, 1 
who are of opinion that tlie English historians j 
have confounded John Scotus ICrigena with 
another, John Scot, abbot of Etlielmgay, who 
tauglit at Oxford. In proof of the latter 
supposition, IMackenzic, in his first volume of j 
Scottish writers, quotes a letter from Auastasius j 
liibliothecarius to (Charles the Bald, written in j 
875, wliicli speaks of Eiigena as then dead. Dr | 
Denry, in his History of England, thinkb it pro- j 
bable that he died in France. A treatise written ] 
by him with great acuteness and metaphysi- 
cal subtilty — “ De Divisione Naturae’* was 
published at Oxford, in folio, by Dr Gale, in 
1()81. A \^OTk of bis against transubstautia- 
tion, entitled ** De Corpore et Sanguuie 
Domini,*' is also extant, printed in 1558. He 
is said to have been as celebrated for Ins wit 
as for liis learning ; and Ins boldness may be 
supposed not to have been inferior to either, 
if we are to believe in the authenticity of 
the repartee attributed to him, in rejily to 
the jocular question of the French Monarch 
— ** What is the difference between a Scot 
and a sot V* as he sat opposite to him at a 
banquet. ** Sire,** answered Erigeua, ** just 
the breadth of the table.** — Biog. Briu Cave's 
Hist, Lit, Enfield* s Ifist, of FhUos, 

ERINNA, a Greek poetess, by different 
writers mentioned as a native of fjesbos, of 
Teios, of Rhodes, and of 'Fenos in Laconia. 
She is supposed to have been a contemporary 
with Sappho, about BC. 600 ; but the chro- 
nicle of Eusebius places her one hundred and 
fifty years later. Some fragments are extant 
in her name, which are inserted in tlie “ Car- 
mina Novem Poetarum Focminarum,*’ Aiitw. 
1568. — Vossii. Poet Grerc, 

ERNES'I'l. I’lierc were two eminent sclio- 
lars of tins name, uncle and nejihcw, both of 
whom flourished during tlie larger part of the 
last century. The elder, John Augvsths, 
was bom at Tennstadt or Taenstadt in I’hu- 
ringia in 1707. He spent the principal part of 
a long life in the university of Leij)sic, where 
he filled successively the jirofessor s chair in 
ancient literature 1742, rhetoric 1756, and 
theology 1758. He carefully collated and pub- 
lished valuable editions of Homer, Aristophanes, 
Cioero, Oallimachus, Suetonius, 'J’acitus, and 
Xenophon, with the lexicons of Hederich and 
Fabricius ; his notes to these authors manifest 
great classical erudition and researcli. His 
original w'ritings consist of ** Initia Doctrinie 
Solidioris,** 8vo ; “ Institiitio Interpreiis Novi 
Testainenti,** printed at I.eipsic in 1761, 
8 VO J ** Opuscula Oratoria, Onitiones, Prolu- 
sioiies et Elogia,** 8vo ; ** Opuscula Ciitica,** 
8vo ; ** Opusculorum Oratorum Novum Volu- 
men,** 8vo, published after his death in 1791 ; 
** Archwologia Literaria,*’ 8vo ; and a ** The- 
ological fdbrary,** in eleven octavo volumes. 
He died in 1781. Ihe vounger, Augustus 
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William, bom 1733, succeeded his uncle as 
professor of rhetoric at Leipsic, and rivalled 
him in liis bibliographical pursuits. To him 
we are indebted for excellent editions of Livy 
and Quintilian. His death took place in 1801. 
— Hirschvig*s Manual of Eminent Persons aj the 
IStfi Cent ur If. 

ERPENIUS, (Thomas.) or VAN EHPE, 
a learned Dutchman, who flourished during tlie 
early part of the seventeenth century. He was 
bom September 11, 1584. Having graduated 
at Leyden as a doctor of pliilosophy m 1 608, 
he visited Fmgland and most parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, cultivating an acquaintance 
and correspondence with Bedell, J. G. Vossius, 
Joseph Scaliger, and other literati of the age. 
On Ins return to Leyden in 161 2 he W'as elected 
to the piofessor’s chair in Arabic and the 
oriental languages ; to the study of which he 
had devoted his attention with such success, 
that the emperor of IMorocco (betw'een whom 
and the States of Holland he had acted as m- 
terjireting secretary) used to exhibit liis letters 
as models of elegance and correctness. He 
jmblislied nineteen various works, all of which 
exhibit proofs of great talent and uiiweaned 
industry. I'be principal of them are — Notes 
on tlic Arabic Lexicon of Raplielengius 
an Arabic grammar, and a collection of Arabian 
proverbs, each in one vol. 4to ; a selection from 
the works of Lokmann and other Arabian fabu- 
lists, 8vo ; a tre.atise on the Arabic particles, 
4to ; rudiments of the Arabian language, 8vo ; 
a Hebrew grammar, 8vo ; three essays on the 
dignity of the Arabic and Hebrew tongues, 8vo ; 
a Chaldee and Syriac grammar, 8vo ; remarks 
on the Greek language, and a treatise on punc- 
tuation, 4to. Tie also translated the Pentateuch 
and the New Testament into Arabic, and the 
“ History of the Saracens,” by Elmaciniis, 
fiom Arabic in Latin, into one vol. folio. He 
died of a contagious fever in 1621. — Moien, 
Erehen Theatrnm, 

FiRSKlNE. I’liere were three Scottish di- 
vines of tliib name, fatlier and sons. Ralph, 
the elder, was born at Alloa in 1 628, and wrote 
j several polemical and other treatises, which 
have never appeared in punt. He died in 
1696, leaving twosons — FmiNEZLRaudRAi ph. 
The former, born 1680, became minister of 
Portmoak in Fife, iii 1702 ; in which situation 
he continued six and twenty years, when he 
removed to Stirling. Five volumes of his ser- 
mons arc extant, jirinted 1762 and 176'), 8vo. 
Quarrelling with tlie members of the kirk, he 
joined the sect known by tlie name of Burghers, 
and died in 1755. — llis brotlier, Ralph, who 
was two years younger tliaii himself, was minis- 
ter of liumfermline in Fifesliire from 1711 to 
1734, when he was ejected by the synod for 
secession. His sermons are numerous, and, 

1 together with a controversial treatise, and some 
lineal eflusions on sacred subjects, called 
“ Gospel Sonnets,** fill two folio volumes, 
printed in 1760. He died in 1751.— Lim of 
ihe Erskines prefixed to their Works, 

ERSKINE (John) DD, a learned clergy- 
man of the Scottish church, born 1721, or- 
dained to the miuistiy of the parish of KirUin- 
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tilloch in 17 -It if which h? quitted for CulllV*^^ 
in 1754. Four years afterwardh he was pre- 
ferred to the New Church of the Grey Friars 
in Edinburgh, and in 17o0 apiKiintcd, in con- 
junction with Dr Kobcit&ou, to that oi the 
Old Grey Friars in the same metropolis, lie 
assisted bishop Horsley in his controversy with 
Dr Priestley, and published in his life-time an 
essay written as a college exercise, “ On the 
legitimate Use of Reason ami label ty of Con- 
sfience;*’ a duodecimo volume of “Theolo- 
gical Dissertations j" ** Sketches of Church 
History,” 2 vols. 12nio ; and an octavo volume 
of Sermons, Another volume of his sermons 
and a collection of his letters were printed 
after his decease, which took place January 19, 
180.). — Chalmers' !> G. Ihog, Diet. 

lillSKlNK (Thomas) lordErskine, an emi- 
nent lawyer, was the third and youngest son 
of David Henry Fhskme, tenth eail of lluchdii, 
in Scotland. He was born in the year 17.50, 
and was educated ])artly at the high-school of 
FMiuburgh, and jiartly at the university of St 
Andrews, "i’be contracted means of his family 
rendering a profession necessary, he was em- 
barked at Leith as a midshipman, in a ship 
commanded by sii John Lindsey ; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance that, from this time, 
he did not revisit Scotland until a few years 
before his death. He never obtained a com- 
mission in the navy, which he quitted after 
a service of four years, and entered into the 
Royals, or first regiment of foot, in 1768. In 
1770 he married, and went with his regiment 
to Minorca, where he spent Ihiee years. lie 
served in the army six years, and uuiiiig that 
time acquired considerable reputation for the 
acuteness aud versatility of his talents in con- 
versation ; and it is supposed that this cir- 
cumstance, and the earnest persuasion of liis 
mother, a lady of uncommon acquirements and 
singular penetration, induced lain, at the age 
of twenty-six, to embrace the legal profession. 
He entered as a fellow-commoner at I'rimty 
college, Cambridge, in 1777, merely to obtain 
a degree, to whicli he >vas entitled as the son 
of a nobleman, and thereby to shorten his pas- 
sage to the bar ; and he at the same time entered 
himself a student of Lincoln’s Inn. He also 
became a j)upil in the office of Mr, afterwards 
judge Culler, then an eminent special pleader, 
and subsequently in that of J\Ir, afterw'ards 
Baron Wood, lie was called to the bar in 
I77d, and, contrary to the usual experience of 
the profession, his success was marked and 
immediate. Accidentally introduced to cap- 
tain Baillie, who had been removed by the 
earl of Sandwich from the superintendence of 
Greenwich hospital, he was employed by that 
gentleman to oppose a motion of the attorney- 
general, for leave to file an indictment against 
him for a libel on the earl. He showed so 
much eloquence and spirit on this occasion, 
that on leaving tlie court he received tliirty 
retainers from attornies who happened to be 
present. This fortunate occurrence took place 
in the Michaelmas following the Trinity term 
in which he had been admitted ; and in a few 
months afterwards he was equally favoured 
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by being cho-cen to appear al the l>ai of tlie 
house ot coiiiinous, us counsel for Mr Caman 
the bookseller, against a bill introduced by 
lord North, then prime minister, to restore 
to the universities the monopoly in almanacks, 
which Mr Carnan had succeeded m abolishing 
by legal judgment. His speech in opposition 
to this imjiolitic proposal M as much admired, 
aud the bill being lost by a considerable majo- 
rity, his reputation became so established, 
th.it he was henceforward engaged either for 
plaintiff or defendant in almost every cause of 
importance during fi practice of tweiity-fi\e 
years. In May 1783 he received a silk gown, 
and the same year was elected member of 
pai'liament for Portsmouth. Ihe latter honour 
he accjuirod from the reputation ho obtained 
there when acting as counsel on the cclehraied 
trial of admiral Keppel ; and he was unani- 
mously rochosen for the same borough on 
every succeeding election, until raised to the 
jieerage. Wlieii his present majesty obtained 
his establishment as pnnee of \Vales, he chose 
Mr Erskine as his attorney-general ; but no 
occurrence in the life of this eminent lawyer 
does him more honour than his struggles in 
defence of the privileges of juries. I’ho rights of 
Junes ho firmly maiiiUiiied on all occasions, but 
})articulaily in the celebrated trial of the dean 
of !St Asapli for libel, when justice Buller le- 
fused to receive the verdict of “ guilty of pub- 
lishing only,” as returned by the jury. In 
1789 he found another fortunate opportunity 
for the display of his peculiar eloquence, in a 
defence of Mr Stockdale, the bookseller, for 
puiilishing what was charged as a libeiious 
pamphlet in fa\our of Mr Hastings, whose 
situation at tlie time (being then about to take 
lus tiidl) gave him admirable scope for the 
animated appeal to feeling, by which his ora- 
tory was BO felicitously distinguished. In 
1792, being employed to defend Thomas 
Paine, when prosecuted for the second part 
of las Rights of Man, he declared that, 
waiving ail personal convictions, lie deemed it 
right, as an English advocate, to obey tlie call • 
by the maintenance of winch primuple, he lost 
his office of attorney-general to the prince of 
Wales. The most arduous effort, however, in 
his professional life, arose out of the part cast 
upon him, in conjunction with Mr, afterwards 
sir Vicary Gibbs, in the tiials of Hardy, Tooke, 
and others, for high treason, in 1794. These 
trials lasted fo. several weeks, and the ability 
displayed by Mr Erskine on this eventful occa- 
sion was admired and acknowledged by all 
parties. He was a warm partizan of M r Fox’s, 
and a strenuous opposer of the wixr with France ; 
on which subject he embodied his sentimentu 
in a pamphlet, entitled “ A View’ of the Causes 
aud Consequences of the w’ar with France 
when such was the atti action of Ins name, that it 
ran through the unprecedented number of forty- 
eight editions. In 1802 the prince of Wales 
not only restored him to his office of attorney - 
general, but made him keeper of his seals for 
the duchy of Cornwall. On the death of Mr 
Put in 1806, when lord Grenville received 
his late majesty’s commands to form a new 
3 A 2 
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administration, Mr Erskine was created a peer of wljicli latter place he wrote a hlstoty* 
by the title of lord Erskine, of Restormel printed in 1723, folio. He also wrote the life 
castle, in Cornwall, and raised to the of Don John I, king of Portugal, and a history 
dignity of lord high chancellor of Great of that country, published in two folio volumes, 
Britain. For this office his previous experience 1640 and 1657. — His great grandson, Francis 
in the courts of common law by no means Xavier deMeneses, born in 1673, at Lisbon, 
qualified him, and it remained to be seen was, like himself, a distinguished military com- 
whether his quickness in cati hing pomts and mander, and united the study of the sciences 
adopting instructions would triumph over pre- and general literature to that of his profession, 
vious inexperience, when the difficulty was He was the autlior of a numismatical treatise 
put an end to by the dissolution of the brief on Portuguese coin ; ** Fifty-eight Parallels of 
administration of which he formed a part. His Illustrious Men, and twelve of Illustrious 
public career may be said to have terminated Women “ Reflections on Academical Stu- 
with this event ; and it is to be lamented that, dies ;'’andnearly one hundred other publications 
owing to a decay in fortune, originating in an of lesser note, besides translating Voltaire’s 
unfortunate landed purchase, and a great fall ** Henriade” into the Portuguese language. He 
of income from the loss of professional emolu- is said to have enriched the family library by 
ments, the latter years of his life were, not- the addition of above a thousand manuscripts, 
withstanding the extreme buoyancy of his and fifteen thousand printed volumes, many of 
spirits, exceedingly embittered. Nor were which were presents from his correspondents, 
these difficulties abated by the circumstance the principal literary characters of the period 
of an unhappy second marriage, and some in which he lived. At the time of his decease, 
eccentricity of conduct, exceedingly incom- which took place in 1743, he was a fellow of 
patiable with his age and station. In his the Royal &)ciety of Loudon, as well as of 
leisure he amused himself by editing several other literary institutions, and superintendent 
of the state trials. The preface to Mr Fox’s of Uie academy of history at Lisbon. — Nouv, 
Speeches was also written by him, as well as Diet. Jltst. 

a political romance, in two volumes, entitled ESCHENBACH (Andrew* Christian) a 
** Armata,” and some pamphlets in support of native of Nuremberg, in Germany, born 1663. 
the Greek cause. His death was produced by His learning and abilities gained him tlie 
an inflammation of the chest, a malady to which professorship of history, Greek, and rhetoric 
he was subject. He was seized by it while in his native city. Among his works are A 
accompanying one of his sons by sea to Edin- Commentary on the Orphic Fragments,” in 4to, 
burgh, and was in consequence landed at and ** Orphei Argonautica et de lajndibus 
Scarborough ; w'hence he reached Scotland by poema.” He also published an edition of 
easy stages, but soon after died, on the 17th Devarius’s treatise on the Greek particles, 
November, 1823, at his late brother’s seat, a and a collection of Academical Dissertations, 
few miles from Edinburgh, llie talents of 1705. His death took place in 1722. — Moreri, 
lord Erskine were peculiarly those of tlie ESCOBAR. There were two Spanish Jesuits 
accomplished advocate, in which character he of this name. Bartholomew, tlie elder, was 
exhibited a power of commanding, at the instant, bom at Seville, and is the author of some 
all the resources of his mind, and a dexterity devotional and other tracts, written in tlie 
of applying them, wliich no one at the English Latin language. I'hose by which he is prin- 
bar ever exceeded. This faculty, united with cipally known are entitled ** Sermones de 
great spirit and undaunted courage, rendered Historiis Saers Scripturse '* Concioncs 
him peculiarly able on tlie defensive side of Quadragesimales folio, and “ De Festis 
political persecution ; and it may safely be Domini.” He assumed ^e tonsure, and went 
asserted, that some leading, but disputed con- as a missionary to America, where lie died in 
stitutional doctrines have been firmly estab- 1624, at Lima. — ^llie other, Antonio de 
lished by his exertions. As a senatorial orator Mendoza, was bom in 1589, and was a cele- 
his claims were but secondary ; nor as a political brated controversialist. His polemical and other 
writer is he entitled to much distinction. His writings occupy twenty-three folio volumes ; of 
peculiarsphere, in fact, was oratoncal advocacy; these seven contain his treatise on ''Moral 
and to be very great in one tiling is usually Tlieology,” which has excite the sarcasms of 
exclusive of eminence in several ; a remark Pascal. He lived to the advanced age of 
which applies to the legal profession probably eighty, and died in 1669. 
more tlian to most others. By his first wife, ESPAGNAC (John Baptist Joseph de 
who died in 1805, lord Erskine had three Sahuguet d’Amarzit, Baron d*) a French 
sons and five daughters. — ^David Montague, officer and military writer, who was a native of 
the eldest of his sons, now lord Erskine, was Brive le Gaillarde. He entered into the army 
for some time minister plenipotentiary to the at the age of nineteen, and served with reputa- 
United States ; and is at present resident at the tion in Italy in 1734, and in the Bavarian war 
court of Wirtembeigh . — Annual Btqg. Gent, in 1742. He was esteemed by marshal Saxe, 
Mag, who employed him as aid-major-general. He 

ERYCEIRA (Ferdinand de Meneses attained the rank of brigadier- general, and 
Count d*) a Portuguese historian, bom in died at Paris in 1783. His principal works 
1614, at Lisbon. Entering ^e service at an are " Campagnes du Roi de 174^^1748,” 
early ^e, he rose to high military rank, and 4 vols 8vo ; " Histoire de Maurice, Co nte de 
enjoyed the governments of Penica and Tangier, Saxe,” 3 vols. 4to ; " SAfiplement aux R^ve- 
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nen du Comte de Saxe/* 3 vols. 8vo ; beMtles 
which he produced some treatises more strictly 
professional. — Nouv. Diet. Htst. Biofr. Vniv, 

ESPER (John Fredfkick) an ingenious 
and diligent naturalist, was bom at Drosaenfeld 
in Bayreutli, in 1732. fie studied at Erlangen, 
where he applied chiefly to theology, and 
assisted his father in his pastoral ducies. He 
subsequently obtained a settlement at Utten> 
ruth near Erlangen, but was finally appointed 
superintendent at Wunsiedal, where he died 
in 1781. He acquired considerable reputation 
as a naturalist, but particularly in resjiect to 
the zoolites or remains of unknown animals, 
which he discovered in some profound and 
extraordinary caverns in the principality of 
Bayreuth. Of these remarkable curiosities he 
published an account under the title of ** An 
accurate Description of the lately^discovered 
Zoolites of unknown Animals, and of several 
Caverns, &c.’* Nuremburgh, 1774, folio. He 
is also the author of ** A method of determining 
the Orbits of Comets, and other Celestial Bodies, 
without astronomical Instruments or mathema- 
tical Calculation.” Erlangen, 1770, 8vo. — 
Hirsehing*s Mamuil af Kminent Fersontwho died 
in the HMh Ceuturif, 

KSPEKIENTE (^Philip Callimachus) a 
member of the Buonacorsi family, a native of 
St Gemiuiano in Tuscany, bom 1437. He was 
the founder of a society of learned men who 
distinguished themselves at tlicir meetings by 
the assumption of ancient names, but their 
assemblies exciting suspicion in the papal 
Mvemment, their disjiorsion followed, and 
^periente betook himself to Poland, where he 
entered the service of Casinur the Third, (to 
whose children he was appointed tutor,) and 
afterwards that of his successor, John Albert. 
By both these sovereigns he w'as employed on 
various di])Iomatic missions to the Porte, Home, ; 
Venice, and \'ienna, and was the author of 
several historical works written in the Latin 
tongue. Of these the principal are — “ Historia 
de 118 qum a Venetis tentata sunt, Persia ct 
I’artaris contra Turcas moveiidis “ Dc Gestis 
A ttilap,’‘4to ; “ Commentarii remm Persicarum,” 
folio ; “ Historia de rege Uladislao,” 4to ; “ De 
clade Varnensi,” folio. “ Oratio de hello 
J un*is infereiido, *’ &.c. 4to. His death, which 
took place in 14‘J6, at Cracow, is said to have 
been accelerated by grief at the loss of his 
valuable library, which was accidentally con- 
sumed by fire. — Biog, Univ. 

ESPIIEMENIL (James Duval D*)anative 
of Pondicherry, counsellor of the parliament 
of Paris, and deputy from tlie nobility to the 
atates-general in 1789. He united to great 
talents all the virtues of a private man ; but a 
warm imagination, and too great a confidence 
in his own powers, sometimes betrayed him into 
errors ; as in the case of his becoming the dupe 
of the animal magnetizer, Mesmer. The first 
occasion on which he distinguished himself was 
against M. de Lally Tolemla), who attempted 
to obtain a reversal of the attainder of his 
father, count Lally, behe,aded in the reign of 
Iajuis From his youth d’ F.spr6menil had 

int47riaincd the project of restoring to France 
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the state's- general ; and at tho sitting of tlia 
parliament, Movember 19th, 1787, he sp^e 
with energy in favour of that scheme, and in 
opposition to the measures of the ministry, 
lie renewed his animadversions the 3rd of 
Alay, 1788 ; in consequence of which he was 
seized and banished to the isle of St Margaret. 
Being recalled to Paris in 1789, he was nomi- 
nated a deputy to tlie states-general, when he 
defended the monarchy against innovators with 
as much warmtli as he had before opposed the 
despotism of tlie ministry. He made a speech 
against the reunion of the different orders; 
and when he saw the minority of the nobles 
about to leave the Chamber of Session, he ex- 
claimed : ** We are on the field of battle * the 
cowards desert us ! but let us close our ranks 
and we are still strong enough.** lii opposing 
the establishment of paper-money, in Septem- 
ber 1790, lie made tlie singular proposition to 
Tc-estahlish the monarchy in the full plenitude 
of its power. He afterwards endeavoured in 
vain to curb the revolutionary fury, to which 
he was destined to fall a victim. On the 27 th 
of July 1792, he was assailed by a band of 
armed men, by whom lie was badly wounded, 
and narrowly escaped being killed. His friends 
tlicn eulieated biiii to leave France, but lie 
refused, saying be ought to await the conse- 
quences of a revolution of which he had lH*en 
one of the prime movers. Jlo was at length 
condemned by the revolutionary tribunal, and 
perished on the scafibld in 1793. Perceiving 
near him Pethion, then mayor of Pans, he said 
to him, in allusion to the iin)>recHtions of the 
mob: “Beware of your own fate! i, too, 
was once the idol of the people.” Words 
which piovcd terribly prophetic. D’Espi6- 
menil was 48 at the time of his execution. — 
Diet, deili. M. du 18me. S, Bing. Unw. 

ESSRNIUS ( Anduew) a Dutch divine, a na- 
tive of Bommel in the Netherlands, born KiBB, 
and afterw'ards divinity professor at IJtrecIit^ 
in which city he received liis education. He 
W'as the author of several polemical works, 
among which are a Treatise “ Gn the morality 
of the Sabbath,’ another “ On the Decalogue,” 
and a “ System of Theology,** in four quarto 
volumes. He also published an Apology for 
the English Nonconformist Divines. His other 
w’orks are — “Synopsis Controversiarum 'riieo- 
logicarum,** 4to ; “ Compendium 'riieologicum 
Dogmaticum ;” and a tract entitled’ “ *J’ri- 
uraphus Crucis /* the latter printed in 1649. 
He died in 1672. — Moren, 

ES'l’AlNG (Charles Henry Count o’) 
admiral and lieutenant-general of the armies 
of France, before the llcvolution. He was a 
native of Havel in Auvergne, and was desLended 
from an ancient family in that province, one of 
whom had saved the life of l*hihp Augustus at 
the battle of Bovines, in the twelfth century, 
and had been rewarded with the right to quar- 
ter the royal arms in the family shield. Count 
d’FiStaing commenced his career by serving in 
the East Imhes under Lally, when he was 
taken prisoner by Ibe English, ami sent home 
on his parole. Having had the imprudence to 
engage in hostiJiaea again before he had been 
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regularly exchanged, he was taken a second 
time, and imprisoned at Portsmouth. On 
obtaining his freedom, he vowed eternal hatred 
to the English, wliich he endeavoured to wreak 
during the American w'ar, when lie was em- 
ployed as vice-admiral. At the capture of the 
island of Grenada he dislinguish<*d hmi'^clf; 
but on every occasion he sliowed more courage 
than conduct or jirofcssioual skill. Notwith- 
standing the favours wliK h he hail rcctind 
from the court, he promoted the lh‘vohiliou , 
and in 1789 he was appointed a commandant 
of tlie nalional guard at \\*rsailles. At the 
flight of the royal family fiom Pans, he acted 
with a d<*gree of imlei isioii wlin li dcprix’cd liini 
of all future influence. Jn 1791 he addres^^ed 
to the national assembly a Ictlei full of jiroti s- 
tations of atlacliment to the constitution, on 
the occasion of the ajiproathing trial of the 
king. I'revioiisly to lli.it of the queen he 
declared that lie had nothing to d(‘pose against 
her, though he conceived that he had personal 
motives for dissatisfaction with her conduct. 
Ills tergiverhation could not preseive him fiom 
becoming a victim 111 the jiro'.crijitions of 17y.‘>, 
when lie suffeied under tiie guillotine, as a 
counter-revolutionist, at the age of (>.). — Diet, 
th') 11. M, fin Dime, .S', fl/og, 

ESreOURT (Him A no) an actor and dra- 
matic writer, was boin at 'I'en kesbiiry in Glou- 
cestershire, in 1608. Jle elojied from school 
to join a company of provincial players ; and 
after leading a wandering life for some years, 
was i ngaged as a comedi.in at Dmiy-iiine 
'riuMtio. He was a better mimic than an 
actor, and was highly valued for his easy man- 
ners, sjuightly wit, and powers of entertain- 
ment, as moie than once teHtiljedliy Sir Richard 
Steele, both in the 'J’.iMer and Spectator, lie 
was also a great favourite with the duke of 
JMailboiough, and when the beef-steak club 
was fonneil, he was ajipointed piovidore, and 
as a badge of office wore a golden gridiron, 
BiiS]>en(lcd from his neck with a green riband, 
lie died in 171.>. Estcourt is the author of 
two dramatic pieces — “'J'lie Fair Example,’* 
a comedy, and “ Piunella,’* an interlude; 
the last of which is a ridicule on the Itdlian 
opera of the time, 111 which the perfoimers sang 
Italian or Irnglisli, actoiding to their country. 
— /beg. Dramatic. 

KSTIUS (William) a Dutch ecclesiastic, 
horn 1542, at Gorcum. lie first filled the 
])rofe8SOT of theology’s cliair at Douai, and 
afterwards was elected to the chancellorship 
of that univeisity. lie wrote two volumes of 
Commentaries on the Ejiistlos ; anotlicr in folio, 
of Annotations on obscure I’assages iu the 
^. riptures ; an account of the Execution, or 
JMartyrdora, as he styles it, of Edmund Cam- 
jiian, the English .lesuit, condemned for high 
treason in the reign of Elizabeth ; a History 
of the IMaityrs of Gorcum,” a volume of Fheo- 
logieal Discomses, and ^ur folio volumes of 
Annotations on the Hook of Proverb.?. He 
died at Donai in ItiRj. — Moreri. 

ESTOILE (Plilh df l*) known only hv his 
histoncab writings, was of the profes.sion of the 
law, and became grand a.'.dieiicer of the clian- 
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cellery of Paris. He died in 1611. From hit 
AiSS. were published “ A Journal of Heniy 
HI,” sevei-al times printed ; “ A Journal of the 
Reign of Henry IV,** both edited by the abb^ 
Lenglet du Fresnoi. The journals of L’Estoile 
are written with a great air of tnitli, and afford 
a lively lucture of the times. — Claude de l* 
Estoill, the son of the preceding, was a poet, 
and member of the French Academy, into 
which he was received in 1632. He was one 
of the dramatists employed by cardinal 
Richelieu, but obtained no credit in tliat 
department of literature. His odes and stanzas, 
winch are to be found in the “ Hecueil des 
Poetes Francois,’* are held in gi eater esteem. 
He died in 16.>2. — Mmeri. Knur. Diet. Hint, 
ESTllADKS (Godirey Count d’) an able 
military commander and distinguished diplo- 
matist of the 8f‘vontepnth century, born in 
1627, at Hyeii, He served in the low countries 
under prim e Maurice, and being sent ambas- 
sador to England in 1(561 , concJiidL-d a nego- 
ciation for the evacuation ol Dunkirk with 
(’harles 11, contrary to fhc advice of his par- 
liament. In 16()6 he h.ul a violent quarrel 
with Viitteville, the Spanish ambass.idor, on a 
question of precedency, wlucli made a great 
noise at the lime. In the following year he 
quitted England, and concluded the peace of 
Breda. In 1673 he attended the conferences 
held at Nimeguen, for the purpose of con- 
cluding a general peace, and distinguished 
himself by his exertions on that occasion. For 
his many services he was rewarded with the 
baton of a marshal of France, and was also for 
a sUoit period \iceroy over the possessions of 
that country in America. This eminent states- 
man, a selc i tion from wliose diplomatic manu- 
scripts was ]>iiblished in 9 vols. 12mo. at the 
Hague, in 1742, died in 1686. — IVwg, Ifniv, 
E.STREKS, the name of a noble French 
family of llie highest rank, many of whose 
members, in i ai ions ages, stand recoided as 
pioimiient iliaiacters m the history of tlieir 
native country. Among the most celebrated, 
.Town D’Em hi ls, born 1486, was in his youth 
one of the ji iges of Anne of Brittany, queen to 
Charles VlJl and Eewis XII. He afterwards 
distingnislied liiinself as a military commander, 
espetially at the siege of Calais in l.'i.Sfi, ami 
attained to the high post of grand-master of 
the artillery, into which department he intro- 
duced several imjirovements, particularly in 
casting camion, lie is recorded as being the 
first Picard who renounced the Romish for (lie 
protestant religion, and died in 1567, leaving 
a son — FiiANvois Annihal, bom 1573, and a 
daughter — Gabrielle. Fran 9 ois entering the 
church, was raised by Henry IV to tlie bishop- 
ric of I/don, but afterwaids procuring a release 
from liis religious vows, embraced a military 
life. He was a good soldier, distinguished 
himself at the storming of i’reves and else- 
wJiere, and at length received the reward of 
liis s' Tvices in the iield and cabinet by being 
eh'vated to the rank of duke, jieer, and marshal 
of France. This nobleman bad a strong lite- 
laiy tuin, and wrote a history of tlie regency, 
under Alary dc Aledicis, printed 111 loot)*. *9 
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account of the siege of Mantua in 1 630, and 
another of die circumstances which led to the 
election of Gregory XV to the papal chair in 
1621. lie reached the adv:uiced age of ninety- 
eight, dying at Pans, !\lay 16th, 1670. His 
sister, gener.dly known as the “ fair Gabrielle,” 
was for many years the favourite inisivess of 
Henry IV, who first saw her at her father^s 
castle of Ca'uvres, in 1691. Hy this king she 
had three children, and so strong was the 
attachment of her royal lovt r, tliat notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Sully, tlie hope 
of making her his queen was one of liis ]»rin- 
cipal inducements in urging on his divorce from 
jNlargaret of N'alois. iiefore, however, he 
could attain his object. Gain it lie died sud- 
denly, oil the 10th of Aj)ril, 1699, not without 
a strong suspicion of poison, to which the 
appearance of her body, after her decease, 
gave considerable countenance ; Zanuer, tlie 
financier, being by many supposed to be the 
author of her death. — ('.i s \ ii H’Ks i uei s, sou to 
Frdiifois Aniiihal, was boni in 1628. He fol- 
lowed the example of his father in entering 
the church at an eaily age, obtained the rich 
Abbey of St Germain des Pies, became bishuji 
of Laoii in 1() >3, and eventually w’as raised to 
a seat in the conclave. >Vhen Philip V 
succeeded to the croivn of Spain he took car- 
dinal D’J<jStrces with him into liis iieiv domi- 
nions, where he died Dei ember 18, 1714, in 
his eighty-seventh yeai. — \'irrou dAitiE 

T)’EsiRE>s,born 1660, of the same family, suc- 
ceeded his fatlier, count John, in hm post of 
vice-admiral of I’rance, and commanded at the 
bombardment of Jlarcclona and Alicant in 
1691, and also at the siege of Barcelona 
SIX years aftenvauls. In 1701 he was 
appointed to tlie command-in-chief of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, and 
received for his serMces the baton of a marshal 
of France, with tlui insignia of tlie golden 
fleece, as w'ell as admission into the order of 
grandees of Spain. He w'as much attached to 
literature, ami became an lionorary member of 
several learned associations. His death took 
place December 28, 1737. — LfahsCasar, 
duke D’KstieeSj marshal of France, born 
duly 1, 169.1, another scion of this ancient 
family, distingunilu d himself both as a general 
and a statesman duimg the middle of ilie last 
century. He served wdtli great reputation in 
the W’ar with Spain, and afterwaids rendered 
himself conspicuous by liis courage and con- 
duct at Egra, Fontenoy, Mons, Chaileroi, and 
Lafeldt, under the celebrated marshal Saxe. 
In the Avar of J766 he commanded the French 
army at Hasten back against the duke of Cum- 
berland. He was raised to the dukedom in 
176. >, and survived tins acquisition of dignity 
eight xeai.s, dying damiary 2, 1771. — Mareri. 

Ernr.LlHHir, kmg of Kent, succeeded 
his fatluT, Ilermeiiric, about 660, hut was 
ns-cHiateil with him in the tin one some time 
hefoie his death. He began his reign by 
making W’ar upon Ceauhn, king of Wessev, by 
whom he Avas twice defeated, but was ?t length 
triunqihant, and soon red need all the states 
except Northumberland to the condition of his 
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dependants. In this reign Christianity was 
first introduced into England. Kthelbert 
married Bertha, the daughter of Caribert, king 
of Palis, and a Christian princess, who, stipu- 
lating for the free exercise of her religion, 
brought over with her a French bishop. Her 
conduct was so exemplary as to preposses the 
king and his court in favour of the Christian 
religion. In consequence pope (Jicgory the 
Great sent a mission of forty monks, headed 
by Augustine, to preach tlie gospel in the 
island. They were AA’ell received, and numbers 
were converted, and the king biinself at length 
submitted to be baptised. Civilization and 
knowledge folloAved Christianity, and I'ithelbert 
enacted a body of laAvs, which was the first 
AA'ritten code jironuilgated by the noriherii 
conquerors. lie died in 616, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Edbald. — IIume\ Ihst. of 
Eng, 

ErilEEBERT, king of England, son of 
Ethelwolf, succeeded to the government of the 
eastern side of the kingdom in 867 ; and in 860, 
on the death of his brother Ethcllmld, became 
sole king. Ihs reign was much disturbed by 
the inroads of the Danes, Avhom he rejiulsed 
with vigour, hut wiihout success, Uh whenever 
they were driven fiom one jiait of the country 
they ravaged anotlier. He died m 866. — 
U fane's ]hu» of Eng, 

Erur.LBEI) I, king of England, son of 
Ethelw'olf, succeeded his brother Ftlielbcrt in 
£66, 'Phe Danes became so formidable in his 
reign as to threaten the connuest of tl-.* whole 
kingdom. Assisted b^ his brother Alfred, 
Ethelred djove them fiom the centre of 
Mercia, A\here they had penetrated, but the 
Mercians refusing to act with him, he W’as 
obliged to trust to the AVest Saxons alone, his 
hereditary subjects. After various .successes, 
the invaders continually increasing in numbers, 
Ethched died in consequence of a wound 
receiA’od in an action with them in 871. — 
HnniEs Hist, of Eng. 

E PHELBED II, king of England, son of 
Edgar, succeeded to the ciown on the murder 
of his brother, Edvvaid the JMartyr, in 978, 
and for liis want of vigour and capacity aa’us 
suruamed the Ibiready. During his reign tlie 
Danes, wlio had for some time ceased tlieii 
iiiioads, renewed tliem witli great fury. After 
making a considerable incursion, from which 
they were bought off by a sum of money in 
993, they made a formal invasion of England 
under the command of Olave, king of Nor- 
way, and SvNoyn, king of Denmark ; and 
even laid siege to London, in which however 
they were unsuccessful. Still it was thought 
[ W’ell to purchase their departure ; and in 997 
1 and 998 they again nqieated then attack. 

[ Being de.sirous of forming a foreign alliance, in 
1001 Ethelied maiiie.! J:rnina, the sister of 
Ilichaid II, duke of Normandy, and the next 
year, with a cruel and w'cak jiolicv, he caused 
a inassacie of all the Danes in Imgland, sparing 
neither sex nor age. Sutli revenge only ren- 
dered his eiieiiue.s more violent, and lu 1003 
Sw’pyn and his Danes appeareil oil’ tlie western 
comC, and can ic'd fire and swoid through the 
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eoimfij. They were ap^aln bribed to depart, 
bttt upon a new mvasum Sweyn obliged the 
nobles to ewear allegiance to him as king of 
England, while Etiielred in 1013 fled to 
Normandy with his family. On the death of 
Sweyn he was invited to resume the govern- 
ment, but on his return he discovered no more 
wisdom than before. died at London in 
1016.^ — Hutne's Hist, rf Eng, 

ETHELWOLF, king of England, suc- 
ceeded his father Egbert in 838, and soon 
after his accession associated his son Athel- 
stan with him, giving him the sovereignty 
over Essex^ Kent, and Sussex. In 851 the 
Oanes poured into the country in such num- 
bers, that tliey threatened to subdue it ; and 
though opposed with great vigour by Athel- 
stan and odicrs, they fixed their winter quar- 
ters in England, and the next year burnt Can- 
terbury and London. During these troubles 
Ethelwolf made a pilgrimage to Home with 
his son Alfred, where he staid a year, and on 
his return fbund Athelstan dead, and suc- 
ceeded by his next son Ethelbald, who had 
entered into a conspiracy with some nobles to 
prevent his father from again ascending his 
throne. To avoid a civil war tlie king gave 
up the western division of the kingdom to his 
son, and soon after summoning the states of 
the whole kingdom, solemnly conferred upon 
the clergy the tithes of all the produce of the 
lands. He survived this grant about two 
years, dying in 857. — Hume*$ Hiat, of Eng, 
ETHEREGE (sir Georg i) one of the wits 
of Charles’s day, chiefly known as a writer of 
comedy, was descended from an Oxfordshire 
feniT^, and was bom, probably near London, 
about 1636. lie is supposed to have been for 
some tune at Cambridge, then to have tra- 
velled, and on his return to have been entered 
at one of the inns of court, lie appears how- 
ever to have paid little attention to the pur- 
suit of any thing but gaiety and politeness, a 
disposition which naturally enough drew his 
attention towards the stage. In 1664 he pre- 
sented to the town his first comedy, entitled 
** The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub j” 
which, alUiough written with a very incon- 
gruous mixture of prose and verse, as it suited 
the taste of the times, was well received. The 
author was immediately enrolled among the 
courtly wits of the day, and in 1668 brought 
out his next piece, entitled **Shc Would if 
She Could which, although it showed much 
dramatic improvement, was very coarsely li- 
centiorus. A dissipated course of life inter- 
fered even with this source of application ; for 
it was not until 1676 that he produced his 
third and last comedy, entitled ** I'he Man of 
the Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter,” at which 
time he was, as the dedication implies, in the 
service of Maiy of Modena, the second 
duchess of York. This performance was still 
more applauded than the preceding, and 
the “ Sir Fopling” was for a long time deemed 
the “ knight of the shire,” of the superlative 
bean or coxcomb of tlie age, as Dorimant was 
intended to represent its rakisli fine gentleman, 
or Rochester. The radical vulgarity of the 
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latter character is however abfjf exposed hf 
Ad^son in the Specutor, wlmh may not 
prove it the less a resemblance of the lib^tines 
of that disgustingly dissolute erub Etherege’s 
plays are little more than lively conversation- 
pieces, with a great paucity of genuine hu- 
mour or felicitous plot, and have long been 
placed on the manager’s shelf. His future 
career was very much in character; having 
injured constitution and feature, he sought to 
repair them by marriage with a rich elderly 
widow, who made bis acquirement of the 
honour of knighthood the condition of her 
acceptance. This, on the accession of James 
II, he attained, and was appointed envoy to Ra- 
tisbon, whence he wrote twovery pleasant letters 
to the dnke of Buckingham, which are printed 
in the Biog, Brit, On the Revolution he n 
said to have joined his former master in France, 
and to have died there ; although another ac- 
count states that he was killed at Ratisbon by 
a fall down stairs, in taking leave of a party 
whom he had been convivially entertaining. 
He was courtly and companionable, sprightly 
and generous, but deemed a little too much of 
his own Sir Fopling. Besides his plays, ho 
wrote much light and easy poetry, such as 
songs, lampoons, panegyrics, &c., which are 
not without the merit usually belonging to the 
mob of gentlemen who write with ease.^ — Biog, 
Brit. 

ETTMULLER. Tliere were two eminent 
physicians of this name, father and son. 
Michael, the elder, and more celebrated, was 
bom May 26, 1644, at Leipsic, in which uni- 
versity he studied and graduated* as doctor of 
medicine at the age of 22. After visiting 
England and tlie greater part of the European 
continent, he returned to Leipsic, and in 1676 
was appointed assessor of the faculty of medi- 
cine, to which situation was added, five years 
afterwards, the professorship of botany, ana- 
tomy, and chemistry. He was a voluminous 
writer ; his professional works (some of which 
were first printed at Frankfort in 1708, under 
the superintendence of his son) were after- 
wards collected and published at Naples 
by Cirillo, in 1729. 1’hey occupy five folio 
volumes, and consist principally of '* Institu- 
tiones Medic®,” “ Demorborumeurationibus;” 
** Collegium practicumdoctrinale ” Collegium 
Chymicum ** Synopsis collegii institutionum 
medicarum;” De corpulentia nimia ** Fun- 
damenta medicin® ver® •,*’ “ Collegium Phar- 
maceuticum ** Chymia rationalis et experi- 
mentalis curiosa and a treatise ** De pr®- 
scribendi formulis.” He died in 1683. — His 
son, Michael Ernest, was born Aug. 26, 
1673, at Leipsic, where, having previously gone 
through a course of study at Wittenberg, he 
graduated as MD. in 1699. He followed his 
father’s example in travelling tlirough England, 
Holland, Germany, &c. and on his return 
became professor extraordinaiy of physic in 
1702, of surgery and anatomy to the Lazaretto 
in 1706, of physiology in 1719, and director of 
the imperial academia Natur® Curiosiorum 
in 1730. Besides a clever introduction to hia 
edition of his father’s works, he wrote several 
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Ttluable medical tracts, some of which are to be 
found in the Acta Eruditorum. He died Sep- 
tember 25, 1732.^ — Moreri, Haller, 

EUCLID, a Grecian philosopher, founder 
of the Megaric sect, wliich derived iu denomi- 
nation from Megara, his birth-place. He first 
studied the writings of Parmenides, and after- 
wards went to Athens to attend the lessons of 
Socrates. A decree of the Athenians prohi- 
biting any person of Megara from entering their 
cdty on pain of death, did not deter Euclid from 
continuing his visits, but to avoid the penalty, 
he travelled by night disguised in a female 
dress. He afterwards disagreed with his 
master, and set up a school at Megara, where 
he taught the art of polemical reasoning, to 
which he was particularly partial. But though 
fond of argument, it appears from an anecdote 
told by Plutarch, that he knew how to govern 
his temper. When his brother, who had quar- 
relled with him, said — “ Let me perish if 1 be 
not revenged on you Euclid replied — “ And 
let me perish if 1 do not subdue your resent- 
ment by my forbearance, and make you love 
me as much as ever.*’ He flourished about 
4()0 BC. — Diog.Laert, Stanley. Br ticker, 

EUCLID, a celebrated geometrician, who 
appears to have been a native of Alexandria 
in Egypt, where he was a professor of mathe- 
matics in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, aliout 
300 BC. He was the first who established a 
mathematical school at Alexandria, and it 
existed and maintained its reputation till the 
Mahometan conquest of Egypt. Many of the 
fundamental principles of the pure mathema- 
tics had been discovered by Thales, Pythagoras, 
and other predecessors of Euclid *, but to him 
is due the merit of having given a systematic 
form to the science, especially that part of it 
which relates to geometry. He likewise studied 
the cognate sciences of astronomy and optics ; 
and according to Proclus, he was the author of* 
“ Elements,” ** Data,” ** An Introduction to 
Harmony,” “ Phenomena,” Optics,” “ Ca- 
toptrics,” a treatise ** On the division of 
Superfices,” ‘‘Porisms,” &c. His most valu- | 
able work, ** The Elements of Geometry,” has 
been repeatedly published. All his works 
extant were published at Oxford, 1703, folio, i 
by the Savilian professor of astronomy, David | 
Gregory. — Martin's Biog, Phihs, Huttons ^ 
Mathemat, Diet. 

EUDOCIA, or ATHENAIS, the daughter 
of Leontius, an Athenian philosopher, from 
whom she received a masculine education, es- 
|>ecially in the sciences of mathematics and 
philosophy. She was born about the com- 
mencement of the fifth century. Her father 
at his death bequeathing the whole of his pro- 
perty between his two sons, Athenais went to 
Constantinople for the purpose of appealing to 
the emperor Theodosius tlie younger. Here 
she was fortunate enough to obtain the patron- 
age of his sister Pulcheria, with whom she 
became so great a favourite, that principally 
through her influence she was, in 421, married 
to her brother and raised to the imperial 
throne, having previously embraced Chris- 
t asity, and received the name of Eudocia or 
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Eudoxla, at the font. Her conjugal happineeo 
was, after an intercourse of twenty-four yeqn, 
interrupted by the jealousy of her husband/to 
whom she was accused by Chrysaphius, the 
eunuch, of carrying on an intrigue with 
Paulinus, and a divorce was the consequence ; 
on which she retired to Jerusalem, and is said 
to have fallen into what was then called the 
Eutychian heresy, from which the abbot 
Euthymius and the celebrated Simeon Stylites, 
have the credit of reconverting her. llie 
time of her decease is variously stated as 
occurring in the years 460 and 472. Several 
of lier productions are yet extant, especially a 
life of Christ, written in hexameter verses, 
the whole of which are extracted from the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Stephens printed an edi- 
tion of this curious work in 1578, under the 
I title of *• Centones Homerici.” The other 
writings ascribed to this princess are a ** His- 
tory of the Martyrs, Cyprian and Justinian.” 
Two paraphrases on various portions of tlie Old 
Testament, and a poem on the victory gained 
by her husband over the Persians. — Biog. 
Univ, 

EUDOCIA FEODOROUNA, daughter of 
a Russian boyar named Lapookin, was chosen 
in 1689 out of a hundred young Muscovite 
girls, to be the first wife of the czar, Peter the 
Great, but the caprice of that autocrat eventu- 
ally discarded her. and in 1696 she was 
ordered into confinement in a monastery at 
Sosdal. From this place she was afterwards 
removed into more rigorous imprisonment at 
Thlusselburgh, having previously undergone a 
severe personal infliction from the scourges of 
two nuns belonging to Nova Ladoga. The 
pretext for tliis chastisement was her having 
listened to the predictions of a fanatic, who 
prophecied her restoration to power at her 
husband’s death. From this seclusion she was 
at length relieved by her grandson, Peter II, 
and she assisted at his coronation. She died in 
her 59tli year, at the convent of Devitza in 
1731, — Biog. Univ. 

EUGENE (Francis) of Savoy, commonly 
called (iriuce Eugene, a famous general, was 
the grandson of Charles Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy, and son of Eugene Maurice, count of 
Soissons, by Olympia Mancini, niece to cardinal 
Mazarine. He was born at Paris in 1663, 
and being intended for the church, was called 
when young the abbe de Carignan. After the 
death of his father, and the voluntary exile of 
his mother, (who was supposed to be involved 
in the faiujus poisoning plot for which madame 
Brinvilliers suffered,) he found himself neg- 
lected by the French court ; and being refused 
first an abbey, and then the command of a regi- 
ment, which he had solicited, he left France, 
and entered into the German service as a 
volunteer against the Turks. I'he minister, 
Louvois, sent an order of recal to him and other 
French volunteers, threatening perpetual ba- 
nishment in case of disobecUence. Eugene 
refused to return, exclaiming: **1 will, one 
day, revisit France, in spite of Louvois.” His 
courage and conduct soon obtained him pro- 
motion in the imjierial army. In 1691 he was 
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sent witli troops into Piedcnont, where he 
gamed advantages over the French. In 1697 
he was appointed to the command of an army, j 
with wliich he defeated the Turks with great 
blaught«*r, at the battle of Zenta. He had 
fought on this occasion, contrary to the orders 
of the court ; but Ins fortunate disobedience 
was rewarded by a written licence from the 
emperor, to act tlientefortli according to his 
own judgment. In the war concerning the 
Spanish succession, he commanded in Italy 
against marshal Catinat, wdio being unsuccess- 
ful, was superseded by Villeroi, whom prince 
Eugene took prisoner at Ciemona. On his 
return from his Italian campaign he was made 
president of the council of w’ar at Vienna, 
and military afliiirs w’ere placed entirely under 
his direction by the emperor, in the grand 
contest earned on by Louis XIV against Ger- 
many, England, and other allied powers, in ! 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Kugene 
took a distinguiahed part ; and m conjunction 
W’ith the Hritish generrd, the duke of Marl- 
borough, gained some of the most deci‘<ive and 
s])lendid victories over the hVeiu h w'Jiich had 
been achieved since the dajs of Crccy and 
Agincourt. 'J’Jie battles of Jlochstcdt, or Blen- 
heim, m 1701; of Oudenard in 1708; of 
hlalplaquet in 1709, covered W’itli military 
glory the combined chiefs, and abased the 
pride of the grand moiiaique. In the laat- 
meiitioned of these engagements the prince 
was W’oimded, and wdicii jiressed to retire from ' 
the fielti to have the wound dressed, he re- 
fused, saying; Of w’h it use wnll it he if we 
are to die heie ; and if we are to live, there I 
will be time enough for the surgeon’s work in j 
the evening.” 'I’lie change of politics at the 
J’inglish court subsequently checked the opcia- 
tions of the allies, and jirince Eugene, who 
made a visit to this country, found himself 
unable to prevail on queen Viine’s tory ministry 
to continue the w’ar. On liis return to the 
(Continent he w’as obliged, in sjiite of his most 
stiennous exertions, to commence a ncgocia- 
tioii, which Jed to iJie treaty of Kastadt in 1714, 
and a subsequent general pacification, Eugene 
w»as not long unemployed ; for a w'ar breaking 
out between the emperor and the grand signor, 
he took the command of a jiow’erful army, 
jiassed the Danube, and defeated the l urks at 
Peterwaradm in 1716, The next year he cap- 
tured Belgrade ; and the peace of Passarow’itz, 
in 1718, was the consequence of liis brilliant 
success. He now* retired fiom active service 
for some years, and devoted liis fortune to the 
cultivation of the arts, forming a fine collection 
of engravings, of which he w’as a gieac ad- 
mirer. He was again employed m the field in 
1733; but w’lthout any addition to his fame. 
His death took filace at Vienna, April loth, 
1736, when he w'as found lifeless in bed, 
having probably been rarneii off by an apojdec- 
tic fit. He Jett behmd him some interesting 
memoirs of his life, wliich were published at 
W’eimar in 1809. — Voltaire Steele de Louts 
XIV, Moreri, JSiog, Univ, 

EULER (Leonard) an extraordinary and 
profound mathematical genius of tlie eighteenth 
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century, was bom at Basle in 1707. tlis early 
years were spent at the village of llichen 
where his father was the protestant xninistei, 
whence at the proper age he was sent to the 
university of Basle. Here, under the celebrated 
professor, .Tohn Bemouilli, he dedicated him- 
self to the study of the mathematics with ex- 
traordinary ardour and unwearied application. 
His father designed him for the church, in 
consequence of which intention he applied 
himself to the study of theology and oriental 
literature ; hut Ins predilection for the mathe- 
matics still prevailing, he w’as prudently 
allowed to follow his own inclinations. While 
engaged in these pursuits, he composed a 
dissertation “On the nature and propagation 
of Sound,” and another concerning the “ Mast- 
ing of Ships ;” from which it appears that he 
was easily led to the important and curious 
study of naval arcliitecture, wliicli he subse- 
quently greatly benefited. Being disapjiointed 
of preferment in his native city, he visited St 
Petersburg in 1727, and obtained the ajipoint- 
ment of joint ]nofessor in that city with liis 
countrymen, Ifcrinnn and Daniel Bemouilli. 
Being now’^ placed in a situation congenial to 
his wishes, he exercised liis talents and genius 
m a manner that entitles him to rank among 
the most eminent mathematicians that tlie 
world has ever produced. He earned the 
integral calculus to new degrees of per- 
fection, invented the calculation of sines, and 
thus threw a new light on all the branches of 
mathematical science. In 1730 lie was ap- 
pointed professor of natural philosojihy, and 
in 1 733 succeeded his friend Daniel Bemouilli 
as professor of mathematics. In 1738 the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris decreed tlie 
piize to his memoir “ On the nature and pro- 
perties of Fire ;” and in 1740, on the same 
society jiroposing for solution the important 
subject of “ The flux and reflux of the Sea,” he 
gamed the pri/.e in conjunction with Colin 
Maclaunn and Daniel P»ernouilli, by a memoir 
winch was deemed a master-piece of analysis 
andgeoineti y. In 174*1 he was irnited by the 
king of Prussia to assist in forming and giving 
lustre to the academy about to be established 
at Berlin, which invitation he accepted, and 
produced an astonishing nnmher of interesting 
and irnjiortant researches, which are scattered 
thiough the memoirs of the Prussian Academy ; 
although he still continued liis contnbutions 
to that of St Peleisburgh, the memoirs of winch 
ailbrd equally extraordinary proofs of mental 
fecundity. In 1766, with much difficulty, he 
obtained the consent of the king of Prussia to 
return to St J ‘ctershurgli, where he quickly 
experienced the liberal munificence of Ca- 
therine IT. Soon after his return to TIussia, 
[he h.id the misfortune to lose Ins sight, m 
which slate of blindness he dictated to his 
servant, a tailor’s appientitc, who W’as wholly 
devoid of inatlipnifiriral knowledge, Ins cele- 
brated “Elements of Algebra,” a work as 
remarkable for its extra udm.iry cleanjcss and 
simplicity, as for its greit rescarcli and fulness 
of information. In the same condition he com- 
pleted his Theory of tlic IMoon,” and com* 
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putud the new tables, which appeared together and licentiousness of his countrymen, that 
witl) the great work in 1772. This labour alone Alcibiades, who was particularly pointed out, 
would have immortalized him, but finished as is said in revenge to have hired assassins to 
it was in a state of blindness, and at a time throw him into the sea as he was crossing the 
when he was embarrassed in his circumstances Hellespont wuth the Athenian forces, on an 
by a dreadful fire, the composure of his mind expedition against tlie Lacaidemonians. It is 
and the powers of his genius and memory, however proved that he wrote several come- 
cannot but excite the highest degree of admi dies after this period, and Julian says that he 
ration. He possessed this latter faculty indeed died in Egina. His comedies were chiefly 
to a prodigious extent, an advantage which political, some fragments only are remaining 
enabled him to extend his knowledge to litera- — rossii. Poet, Crrti'c, 

ture and science generally, as well as to the EUUlPlDliS, a celebrated Greek tragic 
pursuits which gained him so wide a cele- poet, who was bom in the island of Salaniis, 
bnty. He w'as also as amiable in manners, and whither his parents had fled from Athens on 
M correct in morals and conduct, as he was the day on which the invading army of Xerxes 
illustrious in science, and no one enjoyed or was defeated by the Greeks. He studied elo- 
merited more univerbid lesjiect. In September, quence under Prodirus, ethics under Socrates, 
178.'5, an apoplexy terminated the career of and philosophy under Anaxagoras. 'J'he jier' 
this great mail at the age of 76. The extraor- secuiioii which the latter suffered from the 
diiiaiy fertility of J'Xiler may he estimated by Athenians for his opinions, is said to have 
the fact that a catalogue of hib works, publihhcd disgusted Euripides with ])hilosophical studies, 
and in MS., has been piintcd in iiity pages, and led him to apply his talents to dramatic 
wliith list includes all his papers in the me- composition. He began to write at the age of 
moirs of the various academics. — Ericy. Bnt, eighteen, and the number of jilays which he 
il ntton*s Math, Diet, jiroduccd is stated to have amoiinted to seventy- 

EUMOLPUS, the son of JMiis»*us, from five, or according to other accounts, to ninety- 
whom, according to ])iodorns Siculus, the two. I’licy appear to have been higlily es- 
Atheiiian priests, the Eumolpides, derived teemed by Ins contempoi dries, ulierever the 
their origin and name. He united, as was language was understood, as may he infeired 
customary m the age in which he lived, tlie fiom the fact that many Athenians ho Jiad 
tharacters of priest, j>oet, and musician, and been made captives in an cxjiedition against 
gave publicity to the compositions of liis Syracuse’, were released by the Sicilians as a 
father. Having travelled into Egypt he be- reward for reciting tlie verises of Knripidcs. 
came afterwards eminent as J Iierojihant of the \\ 9 are told that tlie poet was accustomed to 
lOleusiiiian mysteries at Athens, where he letirc fioni tlio society of man to a solitary 
died . — Orjord Marhlei, Diod, Sic, tave near Sulamis, where lie cuxn)»obed the 

EUN Ai*lUS, a Lydian philosopher, histo- finest of his dramas. JIc was the coiitempo- 
rian, and jihysician, bom at Sardis in that laiy and rival of Sojdiocles : and tlie mutual 
country. He flourished under the eiiipeiors jealousy of tlie two tragedians furnished a 
\ alciitinian, Valens, and Gratian. ilis piin- subject for the comic ridicule of Aiistophanes. 
cipal work, the “ History of tlie Caesars, from Eurijndes loftily supported Ins dignity as a 
(.'laudius to Arcadius and Ilonorius,” is lost, votary of the tragic muse. During the repre- 
hiit the work of Zosimub 011 the same subject, sentation of one of his pieces, the audience, 
is supposed to he little more than a copy of disjdeased with some lines in the drama, de- 
its coiitciKs. “ 'Hie Lives of the I’liilobopheib siied the haul to cancel them; he advanced 
and Sopliibts,’* a production 111 which he to the front of the stage, and told lii.^ critics 
makes a violent attack upon the (’hiistiaii that he came there not to lie instiuc ted but to 
religion, is yet extant, printed 111 loilo. 'J’he iiibtiuct them. Another play, in which lie 
time of his death is uncertain. — Moreri, teimed wealth the :>unnnum bonvni and llie 

EUPJlOlllON. There weie three of this admiration of gods and men, gave ecpial of- 
name, the pnncijial of whom was a native of fern e, wdien the poet begged that the scene 
('holcis in Eubcca, born about the year 274 might be sufl’ered to proce< cl, since the catas- 
befoie the CUiristian era. He was eniiiieiit as trophe w'ould show the punishment winch 
a poet and historian. A few fragments only awaited the eulogist of wealth. '1’ he criticism 
remain of his poems ; tliey are written in the or ndicule to which lie was exposed, or botji, 
hexameter metre, anil accortling to Suetonius, at length drove him from Alliens ; and he 
were so much admired by the emj»eror Tihe- sought an asylum at the court of Arcliolaus, 
nus, that he not only endeavoured to imitate king of Macedon. Heie lie was honourably 
the style in wdiich they are conqioscd, but received ; but lost his life through a shocking 
<)rdere»l the works and .1 st.itue of their author accident, 'J’he king’s hounds meeting him in 
tube preserved in all the public lii>raiies. — the w'oods ns he was taking a solitary w’alk, 
Moreri, SueUm, attacked and tore him in pu ces, ilis remains 

EUl*OLlS, an Athenian w’liter of comedy, were magnilicently inU'nod by Archelaiis, and 
flouiislied B(’. 410. He was one of the same a public mourning took place at Athens on the 
class as Aristophanes and (’raiiMus, w’lio ren- arrival of tlie mclanc lie.'y news. Nineteen 
dered themselves the dread and hatred of only of the dramas of Jairijiides are extant, 
the great, by giving the names of the objects besides some fiagments. 'Ihe heat collective 
of their satire, J^upohs, 111 Ins comeily of the editions are those of C'ant('r, ajiud ('onnnelin, 
•• Baptae,” 80 severely attacked the effeminacy 1.V07, 2 vols, I'Jmo ; Alusgrave, Dxon. 177», 
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4vo1fi. 4to; Beck, lipslsB, 1778*1788, 5 vols. catholic divine, who was descended from an 
4to ; hesides valuable impressions of detached ancient family in Lancashire, and received his 
plays by Valckenaer, Porson, Bruiick, Mark- education at Stonyhurst in that county, lie 
land, and others. Wodhull and Potter have travelled on the continent as a tutor to some 
translated the tragedies of Euripides into young persons of rank and fortune ; and pub- 
English. Moreri, Baillot. I lished the result of his observations on tlie 


EUSDEN (Lawrence) a poet, was born 
at Sjmtsworth in Yorkshire, and educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge. On entering into 
orders he became chaplain to Richard, lord 
Willoughby de Broke. He viras patronised by 
tlie celebrated lord Halifax, whose poem 

On the Battle of the Boyne,’* he translated 
into Latin ; and by tlie duke of Newcastle, on 
whose marriage he wrote an epithalamium, 
w'hich so pleased his grace, being then lord 
chamberlain, that upon the death of Rowe in 
1718, he was made poet laureaL He had 
many enemies, and among others Pope, who 
put him into his Dunciad. Eusden has been 
quoted as one of the writers of the Spectators 
and Guardians, but only two or three trifles 
can be proved to be his. He died at his rec- 
tory at Coningsby, Lincolnshire, in 1730, and 
left behind him in MS. a translation of the 
works of Tasso, with a life of that poet. His 
p(^ms are in several collections. — Cibber's 
Lives, 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, bishop of C®- 
saria in tlie fourth century, a celebrated writer 
on ecclesiastical history. He was a native of 
Palestine, and probably of C®saria ; and he is 
believed to have received holy orders from 
Agapius, bishop of Cmsaiia, whom he suc- 
ceeded about AD. 315. In common with 
many otlier bishops of Palestine, he at flrst 
espoused the cause of Arius ; but at the coun- 
cil of Nice in 325, where the emperor Con- 
stantine assigned to Eusebius the office of 
opening the session of the assembly, the opi- 
nions of the heresiarch were condemned. He 
afterwards, in 330, assisted at the council of 
Antioch, where the Arians triumphed, and he 
was present at the council of Tyre in 335, and 
joined tliose bishops who censured the pro- 
ceedings of Athanasius, the great champion of 
orthodoxy. Tie was much in favour with Con- 
stantine, with whom he maintained an episto- 
lary correspondence, many specimens of which 
he has inserted in his life of that prince. He 
died soon after his imperial patron in the year 
339 or 340. Eusebius was a man of great 
learning. ** It appears from his works,** says 
I'illemont, that he had read all sorts of 
Greek authors, whether philosophers, histo- 
rians, or divines, of Egypt, Phmnicia, Asia, 
Europe, and Africa.** Though his industrious 
researches render his writings valuable, they 
are defective in judgment and accuracy. 
Among the most important are the — ** Eccle- 
siastical History,** ten books ; the ** Evange- 
lical Preparation,’* fifteen books ; the ** Evan- 
gelical Demonstration,” ten books ; the 
** Life of Constantine and his •* Chronicle,** 
His historical works were published by Vale- 
sius at Paris, in 1672 ; and are comprised in 
Reading’s Collection, Cambridge, 1720, 3 vols. 
folio. — Moreri, Aikin*s G, Biog, 

EUSTACE (John CuaTWons) a Roman 


countries through which he passed in a 
** Classical Tour in Italy,” 2 vols. 4to, which, 
like the travels of Addison, is principally de- 
voted to the illustration of the Roman writers 
in the classic ages. This work is somewhat 
severely criticised in the notes to lord Byron’s 
Childe Harold. In June 3814 Mr Eustace 
accompanied Lord Carrington in an excursion 
to Paris, of which he published a short 
account. His acquirements as a polite scholar, 
and the elegance of his style, ue obvious to the 
readers of his published productions, and his 
private character commanded respect and 
esteem. He wrote some small pieces on pro- 
fessional subjects ; and he is said to have made 
some progress in a didactic poem on the cul- 
I ture of the youthful mind. He Jicd at Naples 
of a fever in 1815. — Mtmth. Mag. vol. xli. 

EUSTACHIUS (Bartholomew) a native 
of San Severino in Italy, born in the early 
part of tlie sixteenth century. He studied 
medicine and surgery at Rome, where, as w'ell 
as at Urbino, he afterwards practiced, and be- 
came celebrated all over Europe as the first 
anatomist of his day. The Eustachian tube, 
in the anatomy of the ear, derives its name 
from him, its first discoverer. A series of 
anatomical tables by liim, first published in 
1714, and again in 1728, are much valued, 
and the celebrated Boerhave superintended an 
edition of his ** Opuscula Auatomica,” at 
Leyden, in 1707, reprinting it from the original 
edition of Venice, 1563. His other work is 
an edition of Erotian’s Lexicon, with a com- 
mentary, in one quarto volume. Eustachius 
died in 1570, or, as some say, 1574. — Bwg, 
Univ, 

EUSTATHIUS (Saint) bishop of Benca 
and Antioch, under Constantins, wdio banish* 
ed him to Trajanopolis in Thrace. A charge 
of incontinence was the jirctext, but his real 
offence seems to have been his writings against 
the Arians, none of which how'ever are now 
extant. He w'as one of the bishops who com- 
posed the council of Nice. His treatise on the 
Pythoness was published in 1689. His death 
took place in his exile about the year 36(L— 
Cave. Hist. Lit, 

EUSTATHIUS, a critic of the twelfth cen- 
tury, was born at Constantinople, and flou- 
rished under the, emperors Emanuel, Alexis, 
and Aiidronicus Comnenus. At the storming 
of Tliessalonica by tlie Sicilians, he being then 
archbishop of that city, distinguished himself 
highly by his exertions with the conqueror in 
behalf of the vanquished. He was also eminent 
as a grammarian, and left a variety of cntical 
treatises, tw’o only of which have ever been 
printed, though several valuable manuscri]>ts 
of his other productions are yet to be found in 
different libranes. His published works are a 
” Commentary on Homer,” Rome, 1550 ; Ba- 
sil, 1560 i and '* Critical Annotations on ilw 
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Perlegesb of Dionynai the geographer,** 
Paris, 1577 ; Oxford, 1697, IIis death took 
place about the yem 1194. — Fdbricii, BibL 

GrffCm 

EUTROPIITS, a Latin historian of the 
fourtli century, supposed to have been a native 
of Aquitaine. He bore arms under the em- 
peror Julian, and is tliought to have obtained 
the senatorian rank, lie wrote several works, 
of wliich the one alone remaining is an abridg- 
ment of the Roman History, in ten books, from 
the Foundation of the City to the Reign of the 
Emperor Valens. It is a neat compendium, 
and having been received as a school book, 
Clie editions of it are very numerous, the most 
distinguished of which are the Delpliin, 1683 ; 
the Oxford, witli a Greek translation, 1703 ; 
and the Paris, by Dellin, with the notes of 
Le Fevre, 1746. — Foisii. ifirt. Lot, Nouv, 
Diet, Hist, 

EUTYCHFiS, an ecclesiastic of the fifth 
century, founder of the sect called after his 
name. He was abbot of a monasteiy in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, and distin- 
guished himself by his writings against the 
Nestorians, in the course of which controversy 
he was eventually led on to draw a distinction 
between Christ and the Loyoc, and to deny 
Che humanity of his body. Flavian, bishop of 
Constantinople, procuring the condemnation 
of these opinions at a full synod held in 418, 
Eutyches appealed from the sentence of depo- 
sition to the emperor, and through tlie influ- 
ence of Chrysaphius, and of Dioscurus, bi''hop 
of Alexandria, obtained a reversal of the de- 
cree at a council convened in 449 at Ephesus. 
The proceedings of this assembly were how- 
ever in their turn reversed, and the synod itself 
stigmatized by the name of *'Laestrica” or 

die assembly of thidVes,” by the (ecumeni- 
cal Council of Chalcedon, held in 451, under 
Martian, at which 360 di^itaries of die church 
assisted. The time of his death is uncertain. 
He must not be confounded with a critic of 
the same name, who in the succeeding cen- 
tury was the author of two treadses — “ De 
discemendis conjugadonibus,** and ** De aspi- 
ratione,” Tubingen, 1537, 4to ; Hanover, 1605, 
4to. — Du Pm. Moreri, 

EUTYCHIUS was a nadve of Cairo, where 
he was bom in 876. He was originally bred 
a physician, but devodng his mind to the study 
of divinity, and assuming the cowl, was made 
patriarch of Ak*xandna in 933. On this occa- 
sion he took the name by which he b now 
known, instead of that of Said Ebn Batrick, 
by which he was previously desi^ated. His 
•‘Annals,” written in the Arabic language, 
containing a history of the world from the 
creation to the year 900 of the Christian era, 
were printed with a Latin translation at Ox- 
ford, by Pocock in 1659, 4to, 2 vols. an ex- 
tract from them having been previously pub- 
lished by Selden in 4to, 1642. It need 
scarcely be added, that they are more curious 
than authentic. A manuscript copy of a work 
of his, entitled “ De rebus Sicilia?,” is also 
preserved in the public library at Cambridge. 
Ha died in 950. — Cave's Hist, Ut, 
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EVAORIUS, a monk of the fourth century, 
named Ponticus, from the place of liis birth, 
near theEuxine sea. lie was made archdeacon 
of Constantinople, but becoming an object of 
suspicion to a jealous husband of high rank, 
he deemed it prudent to retire to Syria, where 
he died. . He wrote various ecclesiastical 
treatises, which are to be found in the Biblio- 
theca Patmm and in the Monument. Facies. 
Gnec. of Cotelexius. — Evagrius was also the 
name of another monk of the fourtli and fifth 
centuries. He was a disciple of St Martin of 
Tours, and is esteemed the author of “ A Dis- 
sertation between Simon a Jew and Theophilus 
a Christian,” which is to be found in the fifth 
volume of Martemie's Thesaurus Anecdotorum. 
Another work of greater merit, containing 
three books of debates between Zaccheus a 
Christian, and Apollonius a philosopher, is also 
attributed to this autlior. It is to be found 
in the tenth volume of the Spicilegium of 
D*Acheri. —Cave Hist, Lit, Du Pin, 

EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS, an ancient 
ecclesiaBtical historian, was born at Epiphania, 
a city of Syria, about the year 536. He prac- 
tised law in Antioch, and seems to have ob- 
tained considerable authority in that city. He 
published “ Six Books of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” beginning with the year 431, and ending 
with the year 594. It is deemed a work of 
some merit, although abounding with unneces- 
sary digressions into profane history, and dis- 
playing much superstitious credulity on tlie 
subject of miracles. The original Greek of 
this history was first published in Paris by 
Robert Stephens, in 1544, but the most ap- 
proved edition is that of Valerius, Paris, 1679, 
folio ; and Cambridge, 1720, folio. Evagrius 
also wrote two books of ** Epistles,” and “ A 
Panegyrical Oration on tlie Emperor Mauri- 
cius,” both of which are lost . — Cave Hist. Lit, 
Evag, Hist. Eccl. Praf, 

EVANS (Abei.) was of St John’s college, 
Oxford, and took his degree of DD. in 171 1. 
He was bursar to his college, and vicar of St 
Gyles’s, Oxford. He is generally styled Dr 
Evans, the epigrammatist, and was one of the 
Oxford wits mentioned in this distich : 

Alma novcm genuit cclebres Rhedycina 
poetas — 

Bubb, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, 
Carey, Tickell, Evans. 

Several of his poems may be seen in Nichols’s 
Select Collection, particularly “ The Appari- 
tion ; occasioned by the publication of Tiudal’s 
Rights of the Christian Church ;” “ Vertum- 
nus; an Epistle to Mr Jacob l^bart, 1713 
and some of his best epigrams. — G. Biog. Diet, 

EVANS (Evan) an ingenious Welsh clergy-- 
man, a native of Cardiganshire, born 1730, 
and educated at Jesus’ college, Oxford. The 
work by wliich he is principally known is a 
treatise on the bards of his native country, 
with specimens of their poetry, published in 
one quarto volume in 1764, and entitled 
" Dissertatio de Bardis.” He was also the 
author of an English poem on the “ Love of 
our Country,” and translated several of tho 
•ermons of archbishop Tillotson and othor 
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Jilglisli divines, .nto the Welch language, wbicli 
be published iu two octavo volumes, ills 
death took plaie iu 1790, and is said to have 
been accelerated by his fondness for the plea* 
•ures of the table. — Given s Camb. Biog, 
EVANS (.Iohn) 1)D. a dissenting minister, 
and native of Wrexham, Denbighshire, born 
1680. He succeeded Dr Williams, for whom 
he had frequinily officiated as pastor to the 
congregation ot Independents in Petty France, 
Westminster, 1 avicg graduated both at Edin- 
burgh and Abeideen. 'riiiity-cight of his ser- 
mons, on the subject of the Christian temper, 
have been much admiied by divines of all 
denominatioiih. He also punted several occa- 
sional discoinses, and a volume of tliem ad- 
dressed to young peojde. Dr Evans was for 
several yeais lecturer at Salter’s hull, and died 
of dropsy in 173^. — G. 1Uo>r, Diet. 

EVANS (Thomas) a Loudon bookseller, of 
much black-letter learning and research, bom 
1742. He is advantageously knoi^m by a col- 
lection of scarce old English ballads, which he 
printed in four volumes, with some interesting 
notes explanatory of their subjects, rythm, &c. 
as well as by several republications of rare 
books, llis death took jdace in 1784. — Gent. 
Mag. 

EVANSON (Edward) a clergyman, was 
born in 1731 at Warrington, and educated at 
Emanuel college, Canibiiclge. After taking 
orders in 1768 he obtained the vicaiage ot 
South Miinms, and two years after the rectoi j 
of 'J’ewkesbury, in conjunction with whit h he 
liold the vicai age of Longton. While at Tewkes- 
bury his opinions deviated so far from those of 
the church, that he altered the liturgy to suit 
them. In consequence of which, and a sermon 
on tlie doctrine of the resurrection, preached 
in 1771, a jirosecution was commenced against 
him, which ended in a nonsuit. Mr Evanson 
liowevcr resigned his livings, and in 1778 
went to Mitcham, and undertook the education 
of a few pupils, the father of one of whom 
settled an annuity upon him. He published a 
number of works to justify his opinions, among 
wluch was, I’he Dissonaiice of the four 
generally rectnved Evangeliats, and the evi- 
dence of their Authenticity examined.’^ In 
this work he endeavours to jirove that a great 
part of the New Testament is a forgery, and 
discards all the gospels except that of St Luke, 
and most of the epistles, as being destitute 
of all authority. ’J his work involved him in a 
controversy with Dr Priestley, and brought a 
considerable share of obloquy and persecution 
from persons of all parties. His other works 
are a pamphlet, entitled “The Doctrines of 
the Trinity, and the Incarnation of God, ex- 
amined upon the principles of reason and com- 
mon sense, with a jirefatory Address to the 
King, as first of the three legislative Estates 
of this Kingdom ;** “ A Letter to Dr Hurd, 
wherein the Importance of tlie Prophecies of 
the New Testament, and the Nature of the 
grand Apostacy predicted in tliem, are parti- 
cularly and impartially considered,” 1777 ; 
** Reflectiont upon the State of Religion in 
Christendoxo; &c. at the oommencement of the 
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Nineteenth Century of the Christian era,** 
1802 ; and** Second Thoughts on the Trinity/* 
in a letter addressed to the bishop of Glou- 
cester, 1805. He died in 180j. — Monthly 
Ma^, Gent, Mag. 

EVELYN (sir Glorge Augustus Wil- 
liam Shuckburgh) hart, an English gentle- 
man, distinguished for the cultivation of na- 
tural science. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the death of his uncle, sir Charles Shuck- 
burgh, in 1773 ; and in 1785 he was married 
to his second wife, Julia Aiiiidbella, the 
daughter, and at length sole heiress, of James 
Evelyn, esq. of Falbndgc, in Surrey, on whose 
death, m 1793, sir (i. Shuckhuigh took the 
name of Evelyn. He was cliosen member of 
parlidinent for Warwickshire in 1802, and he 
died at Shuckburgh Paik in that county, Aug. 
11, 1804. He was a fellow of both the Anti- 
quarian and the llo^al Societies ; and m the 
Iransactions of the latter are the following 
papers by him — ** Observations made in Savoy, 
in Older to ascertain the Height of Mountains 
by means of the llarometer j being an examina- 
tion of M. Deliic’s Rules, delivered in his 
lleclierches sur les Modiiicatioiie de I’Atmos- 
phere,” 1777 ; “ Comparison betw'eeii his and 
Colonel Roy*s Rules for the measurement of 
Heights W'iih the Rarometer ;” ** On the 'I’em- 
jierature of Boiling Water,” 1778 j ** An Ac- 
count of the Equatorial Instrument,” 1793; 
** An Account of tlie Endeavouis to ascertain 
a standard Weight and Measure,” 1798. — 
Gent, Mag. 

EVELY N (John) an ingenious cultivator of 
philosophy and die liberal and useful arts m 
England in the seventeenth century. He was 
the son of Richard Evelyn, esq. of Wotton in 
Surrey, where lie was born, October 31,1620. 
After some previous education at a frce-sdiool 
at Lewes in Sussex, he entered as a student 
at Bahol college, and thence removed to the 
Middle I’emple. I’he commencement of the 
civil w di induced him to leave England, and 
he spent some years in France and Italy. 
W'here he added considerably to his stock of 
cuiious and useful knowledge. In 1647 he 
married the only daugliter ot sir R. Browne, 
the king's minister at Paris, in wliose right he 
acquired the mansion of Sa}ps (^Jourt near 
Deptford. He returned home in 1651, and 
engaged in literary undertakings, of winch the 
hist ivas a translation from the French. In 
167l> he published a poetical version of the 
lirst hook of the philosopliy of Lucretius. He 
made some efforts in favour of the royal cause 
in 1659, on which account he was much fa- 
voured by Charles II after liis restoration. 
In 1662 he published his ** Sculptura, or the 
History and Art of Chalcography or Engraving 
on Copper,” 8vo, reprinted in 1755. On the 
foundation of the Royal Society he was nomi- 
nated one of the first fellows : and at its meet- 
ings he read a discourse on Forest Trees, winch 
formed the basis of his most celebrated publi- 
cation : this was ** Sylva, or a Discourse of 
Forest IVeea, and the Propagation of Timber 
in his Majesty’s Dominions ; to which is r"'- 
nexed, Pomona, or an Appendix concerning 
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Frmt Trees, in relation to Cider, &c.** 1664 , 
folio ; a work several times reprinted, parti* 
cularly in 1776 and ^312, with the improve- 
ments of Dr Andrew Hunter. As a sequel to 
this treatise, he published “ Terra, a Philoso- 
phical Discourse of Eartl), relating to the Cul- 
ture and Improvement of it for Vegetation and 
the Propagation of Plants,” 167.7, folio. This 
also was edited by Dr Hunter in 1778. Mr 
Evelyn was appointed one of the commissioners 
of the sick and wounded seamen in 1664 ; 
and also a commissioner foi rebuilding St 
Paul’s cathedral. When Chailes 11 foniied a 
board of trades he was nominated one of the 
members ; and on this occasion lie drew u}> a 
small tract on navigation and comiiieice. Ju 
the reign of .lames 11 he was one of the com- 
missioners for executing the office of piivy-seal 
during the absence of the earl of Clarendon in 
Ireland. I le continued in favour at couit after 
the Revolution, and was made tieusuior of 
Greenwich hospital. Ills long and useful, 
rather tlian splendid career, was closed by 
death, February 27, 170.7-6 ; and he was in- 
terred at the family seat at Wotton. The 
memoirs of Evelyn, comprelieiidiiig an inter- 
esting diary and correspondence, w'cre pub- 
lished by W. Bray, esq., 1819, 2vol8. 4to; 
and more recently his miscellaneous works 
have been collected and given to the public. 
They include treatises on gaidening, auliitec- 
ture, medals, &c. besides a cunous tract, enti- 
tled Mundus Muliebris ; or, tlie Ladies* 
Dressing Room unlocked and her 'loilette 
spread in burles(pie ; together with the 1 op’s 
Dictionary, or Catalogue of Hard Mames and 
Terms of the Art Cosmetick, &c.** first 
printed in 16*90. — Bing. Bnt. Aikin^b Oen, 
Biog. Edit. 

EVELYN (.Toiin) thiul son of the fore- 
going, w'as hom at Sayes Court in 16j.‘>, He 
studied at Trinity college, Oxford ; where he 
composed a Greek poem, winch appeared in 
the second edition of the “ Sylva.” He was 
appointed one of the clerks of tlie treasury, 
and a commissioner of revenue in Ireland, and 
Le died in J698. This gentleman was the 
author of a translation, in English verse, of 
Rapines Poem on Gardening, and otlier works 
of little importance. — Ills second son, John 
Evelyn, was made a baronet in 1713. 

EVERARD (.louANvis Slcunuus) second 
son of Nicholas Everard, president of the coun- 
cil of Holland, and afterwards of Unit of Mech- 
lin. He was honi in I.jI I at the Hague, and 
educated by Volkaid, a tutor of considerable 
talent, on whose death he completed his study 
of the science of jurispiudence under Alciat at 
Boiirges. He was afcer\vards Latin secretary 
to the emperor Charles V, whom he accom- 
panied to the siege of Tunis, Laving served 
the archbishop of 'J’oledo in the same capacity. 
He is now principally known by bis ** Basia,’* 
a Latin poem, of whii h it is difficult to say 
whether it be more elegant or licentious. It 
has gone through a great variety of editions, 
and been translated into most of the modern 
European languages, especially into English, in 
1731 and 177o The best edition of the ori- 
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ginal poem is that of Leyden, 1631. Secundu*, 
as he IS generally called, died in 1536 .— Bio£. 

Univ. * 

EVREMOND. See St Evuemond. 

EWALD (John) an eminent Danish ]>oet, 
who was the son of a clergyman of Copen- 
hagen, where he was born in 1743. Having 
lost his father wlieu young, and not being w'eli 
treated at home, he ran aw’ay at tlie age of fif- 
teen and enlisted in the service of Prussia. 
He deserted almost immediately, and entered 
the Austrian army, in wdiicli he continued 
some time, and was made a serjeaut. At 
length, not being anie to obtain his discharge, 
as he wished, he deserted again and returned 
to Denmark. His youthful follies being at an 
end, he now' seriously set himself down to the 
study of theology and the belles-lettres, and 
produced seveial estimable W'orks. His first 
]iroduttion was a prose jiiecc, called “ 'I’he 
lemple of Good Fortune but he owed his 
earliest distinction as a poet, to his lilegy on 
the Death of Frederic V. He afterwards 
wrote “ Rolf Kragc,” a tragedy ; the “ Songs 
of the Scalds,” ami otlier j»ieces in the style of 
Ossian. / Ho obtained from the king a pension 
of one bundled dollars, by means of which, 
together with the profits of his theatrical and 
other w'orks, he siqiported himself. He died 
at Copenhagen in March 1781. In strength 
of imagination, spirit, and originality, Ewald 
is said completely to Iidve suijiassed al’ })re- 
cediiig Danish poets. A collective edition of 
his w'orks apjieared at Cojienhagen, 1781-17 9J , 
4 vols. 8vo. — Aikiiib C. Hiog. 

EYCK (IliiiiRT \'an) a Flemish painter, 
considered tlie founder of tliat sdiool, was 
bom in 1.360, at Maaseyk. He W'as much dis- 
tinguished by his paiiiungs in distenqier, and 
w’hen his brother discovered oil painting, he 
practised in that w’ith eijual success. An ad- 
mirable piece oi his, lu conjunction w'ith his 
brother, lepiesenting the adoiatioii of the 
Lamb, from the 7\ })ocalyy)se, is preserved in the 
cathedral of Client. It contains tiirec liun- 
dred and thiity figures, jiainted in a hard man- 
ner, but With great truth and charactei. He 
died in 1 126 — lirmnWirl.of Ea nit. and Fiig, 
Ck (John Van) younger brother of the 
preceding, is celebiated as the inventor of 
painting in oil colours, and was born in 1370. 
He long endeavoured to discover some method 
of fixing and ]>reserving colours, and at last 
found that prejiarhig them with linseed or 
w^alnut oil would produce tlie desired effect. 
Mr Raspe ''owevei has proved that the pre- 
paration of oil colours was known some cen- 
turies before. John Van Eyck however dis- 
covered it by his own experiments, and brought 
it to such a state of practical perfection, that it 
thenceforth came into common use ; he may 
tlicrefore be considered the real inventor. He 
settled at Bmges, wdience lie is styled, John 
of Bruges. His pieces possess no great merit 
of design, but are finished with great delicacy 
and minuteness. — D'ArgenviUe Vies de Peint. 
PtlkingtoH. Reynold's Works, 

EYNDIUS (James) a Dutch Latin poet 
and historian, was born at Delft in Holland. 
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He wai also a captain of curasslers in die Dutch 
•ervice, and acquired considerable reputation 
in bot^ professions. In 1611 he pubbsbed a 
quarto volume of his Latin poems, containing 
** Nugarym liber unus ** Belli Flandrici libn 
duo ; Senatus convivalis ; Mars ezul He also 
wrote a treatise — '‘De ^tationibus veterum.” 
He died at his castle at llelmstede, in the isle 
of Schowen in Zealand in 1614. After his death 
the states of Zealand ordered his ** Chronicon 
Zelandiae*’ to be published at Middleburgh, 
1634, 4to. The abb6 Lenglet mentions ano- 
ther work not noticed in the Bibl. Belg. — 
" Jacobus Eyndius de pace a Batavis anno 
1609 oblata/’ Leyden, 1611, 4to. — Moreri, 
EXIMENO (Anthony) a Spanish Jesuit, 
who was a native of Baibastro in Arragon. 
He was educated at the university of Sala- 
manca, and was for some years a teacher in 
the military academy of Segovia. At length, 
on the suppression of the order of the Jesuits, 
he went to Home, and died in that city in 
1798. He was die author of — ** The Military 
History of Spain,*’ 2 vols. 4to ; a treatise on 
** I'he Origin and Rules of Music,” 4to ; and 
Letters to Brother Thomas M. Mcmachi, on 
the Opinion of the Abb6 Andres concerning 
the Ecclesiasdcal Literature of the barbarous 
Ages.” — Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

EXPILLI. There were two of tliis name. 


I Cl AUDI, a native of Voiron In the pvovlnco 
I of Dauphiny, born 1561 , was an eminent pto- 
fessor of jurisprudeiicti. He was educated at 
I'urin, Padua, and Bourges, in which latter 
university he ^duated. Besides his ** Plead- 
ings,” printed at Paris in 1612, 4to, and other 
professional works, he was the author of a 
treatise on Ortbograjdiy, Lyons, folio, 1618, 
and of a volume of poems in the French lah- 
guage, Grenoble, 1624. He died president 
of die parliament of the latter dty in 1636. — 
John Joseph Expilm was bom in 1719 at St 
Remy, and entered the church. He was a 
learned and ingenious man, and proved of great 
service to the science of geography, by cor- 
recting from personal observation various er- 
rors in the relative situations of different places, 
both in Europe and Africa, as laid down in 
die maps. He published several scientific 
works, the principal of which are — “ Poly- 
chorographie,” 8vo ; ** De la Population de 
la France,” folio ; “ Diedonnaire geogra- 

phique des Gaules et de la Frauce,” in six 
folio vols.; Manuel Geographie,” 12mo ; 

Topographic de 1* Amiens,” 2 vols. 8vo; 
" Cosmographic,” folio ; ** Della casa Mi- 
lano,” 4to ; and a Tour through England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. His death took place 
about the commencemmit of the French Revo- 
lution. — Btog. Unie, 
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F ABBRONI (Giovanni) an eminent Ita- 
lian philosopher, who distinguished him- 
self by his attention to political economy, agri- 
culture, and physical science. He was secre- 
tary to the Academia dei Georgofili, director 
of the Museum and Cabinet of Natural llis- 
toiy at Florence, one of the forty members of 
the Societa Italiana delle Science, Tuscan de- 
puty for the new system of weights and mea- 
sures, member of die deputadon of finance un- 
der ^e government of the queen regent of 
Etraria, one of the deputies to the corps le- 
gislative in France, director of bridges and 
highways (under the imperial government) 
for the department beyond the Alps, director 
of the mint at Florence, royal commissary of 
the iron works and mines, and one of die com- 
missioners of taxes for the states of Tuscany. 
In all these posts he displayed activity, zeal, 
intelligence, and integrity. His writings, 
which attracted much notice at the time of 
tiieir publication, are remarkable not only for 
the striking facts, the sound maxims, and the 
eiEtensive views in which they abound, but 
also for die impressive manner in which die 
opinions of the author are enforced. The 
best known of bis works are his — Provedi- 
mend Annonarj ; his Discourses on National 
Prosperity ; on the Equilibrium of Commerce, 
and the Establishment of Custom-houses ; on 
the Efiects of the Free Traffic of Raw Mate- . 
rial; on Rewards for the Encouragement of! 
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Trade ; on the Chemica Action of Metals ; on 
the Value and Reciprocal Proportion of Coins; 
on the Scales and Steelyards of the Chinese ; 
on the Palaces of Spain; anl on tlie ancient, 
Hebrew People, lie left behind him many 
learned memoirs, and a number of very valua- 
ble manuscripts. He died at Florence in 1 li23, 
aged upwards of seventy . — New Mimthly Mag, 
FABELL (Pfteii) a native of Edmonton, 
who lived and died there in the reign of 
Henry Vll. Norden, the topographer, in his 
account of Edmonton, says — ** There is a fable 
of one Peter Fabell, diat lieth in this church, 
who is said to have beguiled the devoll by jio- 
licie for money ; but the devell is deceit it- 
self, and hardly deceived.” Weever, with 
great probability, supposes Fabell to have been 
an ingenious man, who amused himself and 
astonished his neighbours by sleight-of-hand 
tricks ; and perhaps also by chemical experi- 
ments. There is a vciy scarce pamphlet, en- 
titled—" I'he life and Death of the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton ; with the pleasant Pranks 
of Smug the Smith, &c.” In this book Fa- 
bell is styled " an excellent scholar, and well 
seene in the arte of magicke.” A play also 
called " The Merry Devil of Edmonton,” is 
extant, which has been erroneously ascribed 
to Shakspeare ; but it is now generally sup- 
posed to have been written by Michael Dray- 
ton. — Fuller*i Worthies, Lysont's Environs a/ 
Loud, 
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FABER (Bash.) a Gorman critic of the member of the company of drapers, and at 
sixteenth century, lie was a native of Sorau length an alderman of tl»e city of London. Ho 
in Lusatia, and alter studying at Wittemberg resigned liis gown in 15()2 to avoid serving 
and other German universities, he was about the office of lord mayor; and dying in 1511 
1550 ap])Ointed rector of the seminaiy of or 1512, was interred in the church of St Mi- 
Nordhauseii. lie subsequently presided over chael, Comhill. IIis ** Chronicle, or Con- 
other institutions of tlie same kind, and died cordance of Histories,” is a mere compilation, 
leitor of the Augustiuian college at Erfurtli in made with little judgment. It is his usual 
1576. He was one of the prolestant ecclcsias- practice at the division of the books to insert 
Ileal historians, termed the Centuriators of metrical prologues and other pieces, in verse. 
Alagdeburgh ; and he wrote on the ojimions I’lie best of his metres is tlie complaint of 
of Luther, of whom he was a zealous fol- King Edward the Second, who is dramatically 
lower. But Faber’s literary reputation iiitioduced reciting his owm misfortunes. But 
is founded on his “ Thesaurus Eruditionis this monologue is only a translation of an in- 
Stljolastica*,” folio, of which improved diflerent Latin poem ascribed to that monarch, 

editions were published in 17 J5 and 1749. — hut probably written by William of Worcester, 
J\Ior€n, Saiii. Onom. w’hicli is preserved m manusciipt in the library 

FABEH (Jons) a German catholic divine of the herald's college. In the first edition of 
and \\riter on polemical tlieology, termed Fabian’s Chi onido, (printed ml5J(»,)he Iras 
Malleus Hiereiicoium, or the Crusher of Ho- given, as epilogues to liis seven books, “ 'I’lio 
reties. He was born in Siiabia in 1479, and Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin, in Kngh'^Ii 
having pursued his studies at difiereiit univer- Rime.” And under the year K>25 there is a 
silies, he took the degree of 1)1), His active j>oem to the \"irgin ; and another on one 
opposition to Luther, Caiolostadt, Zuinghiis, J»ddby, a Lollard, under the year 1 409. 'riiese. 
and other reformers, piociired him the arch- are suppressed in the later e«litions. He has 
bishop! ic of Vienna, to whuli he was raised left a panegyric on the city of J^ondoii ; but 
lu He died in 1542. His numerous despairs of doing justice to his theme, even if 

Wvuks were collected and ]iuhlished after his he had the cloouence of Tull}’’, the morality of 
death at Cologne, in 3 vols. folio. Among them Seneca, and the harmony of that fane ladic 
is a treatise, entitled “ Malleus ll.ureticoriim,” Calliope. Bishop 'ranner says of tin's city 
once held in high esteem by the catholics. — bard, that he was ” J*oeta baud infelicis m- 
Moien, Aihi>i*s G, Hiog. genii,” an eulogium winch does no credit to 

FA BERT (Aiiuaiiam di) a Fiench mili- the judgment of the critic. Fabian’s I list oiy 
tary commander of great reputation in the se- was reprinted in 181 1 , 4to, — KirhoUon's Hut. 
veuteenth century. He was a native of Aletz, Bwg. But, Wat ton* i Hut, of Enghtih 

and was designed for a learned profession; Poetttf, 

but at school he manifested such an aversion FABHIS M VXTAllIS (Qrrv'ii's) a dis- 
for study, tliat his fatlier procured him a com- tinguished Roman commander, the second of 
mission in the anny when he was but thirteen the name, who was five times consul. He 
years old, lie entered with ardour into the was employed against Hannibal, in opposition 
duties of the camp, and rose to tlie first rank to whom he adopted a harassing and pro- 
in Ins profession. One of his most famous ex- crastinated mode of warfare, peculiarly adajit- 
l>loits was the retreat of Alayeiice, by which ed to counteract the jilaiis of that able gene- 
he saved the French army from being attacked ral. From this jiolicy the Romans entitled him 
by a vastly superior force ; a mamruvre which ” the sliield of the commonwealth and the 
has been compared to the retreat of tlie Greeks Fabian manner of conducting a campaign has 
under Xcnojihon. Being badly wounded in become an adage. 'Flio greatest exploit of 
the tliigh at the siege of 'runn, he refusc’d to Fabius was his recovery of 'J arentum, which 
siifier amputation, which his surgeon recom- had been bc>trayed to liauiiibal ; he was assist- 
mended, saying — “ No ; I will not die piece- ed in this by the treachc'ry of the Bruttian 
meal.” He afterwards distinguished himself commander of the garrison, wlio admitted the 
by the fortification of Sedan, of which he was Romans into the }>lace. Hannibal however 
governor; and by the taking of Stenay. lu still kept his footing in Italy, and it was re- 
1658 he was rewarded with the baton of mar- served for Scipio to comiuer him. Fahius, 
shal ; and in 1661 he refused the cordon bleu, although gc.^erally of a high and honourable 
as an honour to which none but nobles of an- character, became jealous of the rising fame 
cient descent were entitled. The feeling of of the young general, and opposed him in every 
proud humility which dictated this rejection way ; he did not however live to witness the 
of proffered dignity, must have been highly triumphant close of the invasion of Africa, 
flattered by a letter which Louis XIV wrote dying BC. 203- — Plutarch, Vu. Fabii, Livf,, 
witli his own hand to the marshal, approving Umv, Hist. 

liis conduct, and expressing the highest opinion FABIUS PICTOR, the earliest of the 
of his worth and services. He died May 17th, Roman prose historians, is supposed to have 
1602, aged sixty-three. — Perruult. Barre Vie bemn the giandboa of that Fabius who acepnred 
de M. Fabert. the surname of Pictor from his really exer- 

FABIAN or FABYAN (Robfut) an Eng- cisiug the art of painting. He flourishea during 
lifah chroni'-ler, who lived lu the fifteenth and the second Punic war, and after the battle of 
sixteenth centuries. He was a native of Caniim, BC. 216, was deputed to th<' oiade of 
Essex, and being bred to commerce, became a Delphos to learn the proper means of ap- 
Bioo. Dicr, — \(j. XIA’II, SB 
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peasing tbu gods. He composed annals of his 
own times, and is thouglit to have written in 
Latin and Greek, and is quoted by Livy and 
other writers. C'icero speaks of his style as 
being rough and unfinished. A work, pub- 
lished under his name by tlie imposter Annius 
of Viterbo, » a forgery, and there is nothing of 
his remaining . — Vossius de Hist. Lot. 

FABRE D’EGLANTINK (PuilipFrancis 
Nazatiius) a native of Carcassone in France, 
who distinguished himself as a poet and dra- 
matic writer previously to the Revolution, in tlie 
atrocities consequent to which he deeply parti- 
cipated, and at length perished by the hand of 
the executioner. When young he gained the 
poetical prize, a golden eglantme or wild rose, 
at tlie floral games of 1 oulouse, whence the 
adjunct to his name. He was the audior of 
several comedies, two of which, “Le Phi- 
hnte,” and “ L’lntrigue epistolaire,'* dis- 
play much dramatic talent. At the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary commotions, the pros- 
pect of obtaining political eminence seduced 
iiim from his literary pursuits, or rather led 
him to make them subservient to his purpose. 
The insurrection of tlie JOth of August, 1795?, 
which he had promoted by his writings, first 
brought him into notice. He w'as tlien a 
member of the municipality of Pans, and im- 
mediately after he obtained the post of secre- 
tary to the nunister of justice, Dantou. Under 
that political leader he joined in the schemes 
of the Hebertists, assisted in the ruin of the 
Gironde jiarty or Brissotins, and then jomed 
Robespierre to accomplish the destruction of 
his former associate flebort and his followers. 
This last event was but the prelude to the fall 
of Dantou and those who acted with him. 
'Phe fate of Fabre is said to have been hastened 
and insured by the cruel policy of Billaud 
Varennes, to whom he had confided the manu- 
script of a comedy which be had composed, 
and which the latter wished to appropriate to 
himself. He was guillotined in April, 1794. 
Besides his dramatic productions he publislied, 
“ Les Etrennes du I’arnasse,” a periodical 
work ; and a poem, entitled, “ Chalons sur 
Marne and to him is ascribed the ado])tion 
of the new French calendar. — Nouv. Diet. Ilist. 
Dict.des //. M. du 18mc. S, Biog. Univ. 

FABRE'FIT (Raphael) an eminent WTiter 
on archaeology in tlie seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Urbino in Italy, and after 
studying jurisprudence at bis native place, he 
went to Rome, and was employed by pope 
Alexander VI, who sent him into Spam, where 
he w as assessor to tlie nuncio. On his return 
to Italy, after thirteen years’ absence, he held 
several ofiices, among which was that of ar- 
chivist of the castle of St Angelo. His leisure 
was devoted to antiquarian researches, for 
wliich he was well qualified by his acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin literature. In 1680 he 
published ** De Aquis et Aquacductibus veteris 
Roma:, Dissertatioues tres,” reprinted in the 
Thesaurus of Graevius. His learned treatise, **De 
Colunma Trajana,” a^ipeared in 1683 ; and his 
** Inscriptionum Antiquarum Ezplicatio,*' in 
1699. He died at Rome in 1700, aged eighty. 
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Fabretti is said to have meditated a description 
of ancient Rome, which his death prevented 
liim from completing. Fafii icit Bibl. Antiq, 
Tirahoseki. Bio^ Univ. 

FABRICE (Frederic Ernest) a Gorman 
nobleman, gentleman of the chamber to prince 
Charles Augustus of Holstein, administrator of 
the duchy in the minority of duke Frederic, 
nephew of Charles Xll of Sweden. He was 
sent by the prince on an embassy to the 
Swedish king while he was detained at Ben- 
der, after his unfortunate Russian campaign ; 
and he became a great favourite with the 
eccentric monarch, with whom be resided 
several years. He wrote “ Anecdotes du 
Sejour du Roi de Swede a Bender, ou Lettiea 
du Baron Fabrice,” published in 1760, 8vo, 
and translated into English and German. 
Fabrice was travelling in Germany with George 
I at the time of his majesty’s decease, whe 
died in his arms in J une 1727. His own deatli 
which took place in Germany, was precedei 
by mental insamty. — Uwg. Univ. 

FABRICIUS LUSCINUS (Caius) a Ro- 
man statesman and warrior under the republic 
celebrated for his military talents and disin 
terested patriotism. He was consul in 282 
BC. wdieu he tiiuinphed over the Samuitei 
and other enemies of Rome, and brought ai 
immense treasure to the coflers of the state. L 
the subsequent w'ar wdth Pyrrhus and the Ta 
rentines, he displayed his disinterestedness anc 
magnanimity. Being sent to treat about ai 
exchange of prisoners, he rejected with con 
tempt the splendid presents with which Pyrr 
bus sought to purchase his friendship ; an 
when brought suddenly in contact with a 
elephant, he manifested not the slightest trepi 
dation. During his second consulsliip, 278 C 
the war being continued, Fabricius received 
proposal from the king’s physician to rid tb 
Koinaus of their powerful adversary by poisoi 
on condition of a suitable reward, ’llie consi 
immediately sent notice to l^yrrhub of tb 
treacherous purpose of his domestic, expresi 
ing his abhorrence of so mean a species < 
hostility. In tlie year 27. 5 BC. Fabricius hel 
the office of censor, wlien lie expelled from tl: 
senate Cornelius Rufinus, who had been dicti 
tor and twice consul, because he had in h 
bouse more than ten pounds weight of silvi 
plate. The stem patriot himself had only 
single article of the kind, a small siver sal 
cellar ; and when he died he left so little pr< 
perty, that his daughter had a marriage po 
tion from the public treasury. He was interre 
at the expcnce of the state within the walls 
Rome, notwitl) standing a prohibitory lai 
which was dispensed with out of respect 
his memory . — Plutarch in Pyrrho, Morei 
Univ. Hist, 

j FABRICIUS (George) a writer of Lat 
poetry in tlie sixteenth century, who was 
native of Chemnitz in Germany. He publish! 
two volumes of Sacred Poems, at Basil, 
1567. In the composition of these pieces tl 
autlior has made it a rule to employ no ter 
referring to Pagan mythology, notwithaUmdii 
which be has displayed copiousness of style ai 
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facility of expression. He was also the author 
of an Art of Poetry, several times reprinteil ; 
besides a Descriptiua of Rome, works on 
Saxon history and antiquiues, and on tlie lus- 
tory of Misnia, in Latin prose. He was rector 
of the school of Meissen, where he died in 
1571, aged fifty-four. — Bailiet. Mnrcri, Teis- 
sier, 

FABRICIUS AB AQUAPENDENTE 
(Ji-rome) a celebrated Italian physician and 
au'dtumist of the sixteenth century. He was 
horn of a noble but reduced family about 15.*>7, 
and was educated at Padua under Gabriel 
Fallopius, on whose death he became anato- 
mical demonstrator. In 15(i5 he wnis ap- 
pointed professor of surgery ; and in 1571 he 
obtained the chair of anatomy, with an aug- 
mented salary. Various honours and emolu- 
ments were bestowed on him by the Venetian 
government, to which Padua was subject ; and 
he continued to enjoy a high reputation in his 
profession for a long series of yeais, dying in 
Jr)19. Fabricius, besides works on surgery, 
was the author of treatises “ De Venarum 
Obtiolis j’* ** De formato Foietu ** De Motu 
locali secundum totum;’* and several other 
pieces relating to anatomy and physiology. 
Ho first accurately examined and described 
the valves of the veins, though he did not 
originally discover them. — Allan's 0. Bh^r, 
FABRICIUS. (J A Ml'S) There were two 
bearing this Christian name, the elder a physi- 
cicin of Rostock, born 1577, held the joint 
professorships of mathem<itic8 and physic in 
that ])lace, and was afterwauls chief physician 
to the court of Denmark. He is the author of 
several medical tracts, entitled ** Institutio 
AltMlici practicam aggredientis ** Periculum 
JVledicum, seu Juvenilium Focturaj priores;*’ 
“ De Cephalalgia Autumnali ** De novo 
et antiquo capitis morbo et dolore and 
“ Uioscopia.” Most of lliese treatises are 
intoTuled to asMSt the tyro in medicine. He 
died at Copenhagen in — Biog. Univ . — 
'1 lie other, a Pomeranian clergyman of the 
reformed cJiurch, born m 1595, at (’oslin; was 
clnipiam to the great Gustavus Adolphus. On 
the death of that pniice he accepted the divinity 
cliair at Stettin, and published an account of 
the life of his late patron, written in Latin, a 
polemical treatise on the book of Genesis, and 
tlie epistle to the Romans, and two others, 
entitled “ Probatio Visionum,” and Invictm 
visionum prohationes.*’ Ilis death took place 
in 1654'. — Ibid. 

FABRICIUS (John) a native of Osterla, in 
East Friesland, who made a voyage to Holland, 
where he learnt to construct refracting teles- 
copes. Besides other observations whicli he 
made with these instruments, he noticed the 
spots on the disc of the sun, which led him to 
publish his work, entitled “ Job, Fabricii 
Phrysii dc Maculis in Sole ohservatio, et appa- 
rente earum cum Sole conversione Narratio,” 
Wittemb. 1611, 4to. From this treatise it 
appears that he preceded Galileo in the disco- 
very of the Solar Maculm. The period of his 
death is uncertain ; but lie was living in 1619. 
— David FAoarcius, the father of the preced- 
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ing, also distinguished himself by some astro- 
nomical discoveries ; and he made an abortive 
attempt to recon< ile the Ptolemaic system with 
the observation of Kepler on tlie ellip’u* forms 
of the planetary orbits. He was the author of 
a chronicle of East Fiiesland, and exercised 
the functions of minister at Osterla, where he 
was killed, in 1617, by a peasant, whom he 
had accused of robbery in his public discourses. 
— Rilin'. Univ. 

FABRICIUS (John ALnEUi) a celebrated 
classical scholar and critic, who was the son of 
an organist at Leipsic, where he was born in 
1668. He was sent to school at Qucdliiiburg, 
where his peculiar taste for learning was excited 
by an accidental perusal of the Adversaria of 
Barthius. Returning to l^eipsic in 1686 he 
became a student of theology at the university. 
He was subsequently admitted a preacher, and 
held public disputations on divinity. In 1693 
he went to iiamhurgli, ami was made libra- 
rian to J . Frederic Rlcyer, a gentleman of that 
city. In 1 699 he succeeded Vincent Placcius 
as professor of rhetoric at Hamburgh ; and the 
same year he took the degree of doctor in 
theology at Kiel. He died in 17.36. Fabri- 
cius was a most erudite and industrious scholar, 
to whose researches the learned world is highly 
indebted. Such was liis acquaintance with 
hooks, that he well deserved the title bestowed 
on linn by another scholar, of librarian of the 
Rejiublic of Li^tters. 'J'he following ire the 
titles of his most valuable publications : ** Bib- 
liotheca (ira'ca,** 14 vols. 4to, containing 
notices of the lives, and abstracts of the works 
of Greek authors ; “ Bibliotheca Latina,*' 3 
vols. Rvo, a similar but less extensive work 
relating to Latin literature ; “ BihUotheca 
Latiiia Tk-desiastica,’* fulio ; “ Bibliotheca 
media* et infima* J^atinltatis,’* 5 vols, 8vo ; 
“ Bibliograplna Antiquaiia,*’ 4to ; “ Codex 
Apocryphus Novi IVstamenti,” 3 vols. 8vo, a 
curious collection of spurious gos]>els, &c. j 
“ Codex Pseudepjgrnplms Vcteus'J’estameuti,** 
S vols. 8vo ; “ Salutaris Lux Ev.irigelii toto 
orbe exoiiens,” Ito ; “ JMemoiia* ll.imburgeii- 
ses,” 7 vols. Rvo. He also distinguished him- 
seli as an editor of tlie works of others, and 
published many less important treatises of his 
own composition. — Chanjpic, Allan's Gen. 
Biog. 

F ABRTCIUS (John Chhisti an) a celebrated 
modern entomologist, horn in tlie duchy of 
Slesw'ick in 1742. After completing his studies 
he went to Upsal at the age of twenty to hear 
the lectu"es of Linnaeus. He profited greatly 
by the instructions of such a master, and having 
conceived the idea of forming an arrangement 
of insects accoiding to the structure of the 
mouth, he proposed emjiloyiiig it in tlic clas- 
sification of those animals in a new edition of 
the Systema NatunTJ, wliicli Linnaeus was 
about to publish. The great naturalist approved 
of the plan, thougli he declined introducing it 
into his own work. Fabricius adopted the 
profession of medicin* , and took his doctor » 
degree in that faculty. Being afterwards ap- 
{H>inted professor of natural history at Kiel, ne 
devoted himself entirely to his favourite science, 
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peasiog the gods. He composed annals of his 
own times, and is thought to have written in 
Latin and Greek, and is quoted by Livy and 
other writers, (’icero s[>eaks of his style as 
being rough and unfinished. A work, pub- 
lished under his name by the imposter Aunius 
of Viterbo, is a forgery, and there is nothing of 
his remaining. — Vowusde Hut. JMt, \ 

FABRK D*£GLANT1NE (I’ihmpFrancis 
Nazaiiius) a native of Garcassone in France, | 
wlio distinguished himself as a poet and dra- 
matic writer previously to the Revolution, in the 
atrocities consequent to which he deeply parti- 
cipated, and at ienglh perished by the hand of 
the executioner. When young he gamed the 
poetical prize, a golden eglantine or wild rose, 
at tlic floral games of 'I'oulouse, whence tlie 
adjunct to his name. He was the author of 
several comedies, two of which, “ Le Phi- 
hnte,” and “ L’lntriguc ejiistolaire,” dis- 
play much dramatic talent. At the hegin- 
imig of the rovolutiouary commotions, the pros- 
jiect of ohtaining political eminence seduced 
him from his liteniry pursuits, or rather led 
him to make t)u‘m subHcrvient to his purpose. 
The insurrection of the lOth of August, 
wdiicli he had promoted by his writings, first 
brought liiiii into notice. He* was then a 
meiiibcT of the municipality of I’aris, and im- 
mediately after he obtained tin* post of secre- 
tary to the minister of justice, Danton. Under 
that political leader he joined in the schemes 
of tlie Ilebcrtists, assisted in the ruin of the 
Gironde party or Ihissotiiis, and then joined 
Robespierre to accoiiqilish the destruction of 
his former associate 1 lebert and his followers. 
This last event was but the prelude to the fall 
of Danton and tliose wdio acted w'ith him. 
'J'he fate of Kabre is said to have been bastoned 
and insured by the cruel policy of Jhllaud 
Varennes, to whom he had confided the manu- 
script of a conujily W'buli he had composed, 
and which the latter wished to ajijiropnate to 
liiniself. He w'hs guillotiiud in Ajiril, 1794. 
Resides his dramatic productions he published, 
“ Les JCtreniies du rarnasse,” a periodical 
work ; and a poem, entitled, Chalons sur 
Marne and to him is ascrib<*d the adoption 
of the new French calendar. — Nouv. Diet, UiU, 
Diet, (les //. M. du liime. S. Umv, 

FARKETM (Rai'iiai l) an eminent WTiter 
on arch.eology in tire seventeenth century. He 
w’as a native of Urbiuo in Italy, and after 
studying jurisprudence at his native place, he 
went to Rome, and was employed by poin; 
Alexander VI , who sent him into Spam, where 
he w as assessor to the nuncio. On lus return 
to Italy, after thirteen years' absence, he held 
several offices, among which was that of ar- 
chivist of the castle of St Angelo. His leisure 
was devoted to antiijuarian researches, for 
which he was well qualified by his acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin literature, lu 1680 he 

? ublislied De Aquis et Aquieductibus veteris 
lomiT, Dissertatioiies ties,” reprinted in the 
Thesaurus of Graevius. His learned treatise, **De 
Columua Trajana,” appeared in 1683 ; and liis 
•* InBcriptioRum Antiquarum Explicaiio,” in 
1699. lie died at Rome in 1700, aged eighty. 
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Fabretti is said to have meditated a desc ription 
of ancient Home, which his death prevented 
him from completing. — Fabticii Bibl. Antiq, 
TirabosekL Bwg. Umv. 

FA BRICK (FREOERir Ernest) a Gorman 
nobleman, gentleman of the chamber to prince 
Charles Augustus of Holstein, administrator of 
the duchy in the minority of duke Frederic, 
nephew of Charles Xll of Sweden. He was 
sent by the prince on an embassy to the 
Swedish king wliile he was detained at Ben- 
der, after his unfortunate Russian campaign ; 
and he became a great favourite with the 
eccentric monarch, with w'hom he resided 
several years. He wrote “ Anecdotes du 
Sejour du Roi de Swede a Render, ou Letties 
du Raron Fabrice,” published in 1760, 8vo, 
and translated into Eiiglisli and German. 
Fabrice was travelling in Germany with George 
1 at the time of his majesty's decease, w'ho 
died ill liis arms in J une 1 7 ti7. His ow’ii death , 
winch took place in Germany, was preceded 
by mental insanity. — Bwg. Univ, 

FABKICIUS I.USCINUS (C^rirs) a Ro- 
man statesman and warrior under the lejiublic, 
celebrated for bis military talents and disin- 
terested patriotism. He was consul in 
RC. when lie tiiumjilied over the Saniuitcs 
and other enemies of Ronu‘, and brought an 
immense treasiiie to the coffers of the state, la 
the subseijucnt w’ar w'ith Pyrrhus and the Ta- 
rentines, lie (hsjilayed his disiuterestedness and 
magnanimity. Rring sent to treat about an 
t’xcliange of prisoners, he rejected wTth con- 
tempt the splendid presents with wdiich I*yrr- 
hus sought to purchase his friendship ; and 
wlien brought suddenly in contact with an 
(dejihant, he manifested not the slightest trepi- 
dation. During his second consulship, C. 
the war being continued, Fabricius received a 
jiroposal from the king’s pliysician to rid the 
Romans of their powerful adversary by poison, 
on condition of a suitable reward. The consul 
immediately sent notice to Pyrrhus of the 
treat herous purpose of his domestic, express- 
ing his abhorrence of so mean a species of 
hostility. In the year 27 RC. Fabricius held 
the office of censor, when he expelled from the 
senate Cornelius Rufinus, W'ho had been dicta- 
tor and twuce consul, because he had in his 
house more than ten pounds weight of silver 
plate, I'lie stern patriot himself had only a 
single article of the kind, a small siver salt- 
cellar ; and when ho died he left so little pro- 
perty, that liis daughter had a marriage por- 
tion from tlie public treasury. He was interred 
at tlie expence of the slate within the walls of 
Rome, uotw'ithstandiiig a prohibitory law', 
winch W’as dispensed with out of respect to 
his memory. — Plutarch in Pyirrho, Moreru 
Unir. Hut. 

FARRICTUS (George) a wTiter of Latin 
poetry in the sixteenth century, who was a 
native of Chemnitz m Germany. He published 
tw’o volumes of Sacred Poems, at Rasil, in 
1667. In the composition of these pieces the 
author has made it a rule to employ no term 
referring to Pagan mythology, notwithstanding 
which be has duplayed copiousness of style and 
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fa» ility of oxprpssiou. He was also the author 
of an Art of Poetry, several times reprinted ; 
besides a Description of Rome, works on 
Saxon history and anti(|uicies. and on the his- 
tory of JMisuia, in Latin prose. He was rector 
of the school of Meissen, where he died in 
1.571, aged fifty-four. — Badlet, Moreri, Teis- 
sier, 

FABRICIUS AB AQUAPENDENTE 
(Jr ROM f) a celebrated Italian physician and 
an.itoinist of the sixteenth century. He was 
born of a noble but reduced family about 1.537, 
and was educated at Padua under Gabriel 
Frillopius, on wliose death he became anato- 
mical demonstrator. In 1.5(»5 ho was ap- 
pointed professor of surgery ; and in 1671 he 
obtained the chair of anatomy, with an aug- 
mented salary. Various honours and emolu- 
ments were bestowed on him by the Venetian 
government, to which Padua was subject ; and 
he continued to enjoy a liigh rejjutation m his 
profession for a long series of yeais, dying iii 
1619. Fabricius, besides works on surgery, 
was the author of treatises “ De Venarum 
Ostiolis ** De formato Foaitu “ De Motu 
locali secundum totum and several other 
pieces relating to anatomy and physiology, 
lie first accurately examined and described 
the valves of the veins, though he did not 
originally discover them. — Aihn's (i. 

FABRICIUS. (.Iamls) There were two 
bearing this Christian name, the elder a physi- 
cian of Rostock, born 1677, held the joint 
professorships of matlu maties and pliysic in 
that place, and was afterwaids chief physician 
to the court of Denmark. He is the author of 
several medical tracts, entitled ** Institutio 
Medici ])racticam aggredientis ** Penculum 
JVIediciini, seu Juvenilium Fictura* pnore.s/’ 
“ jDe Cephrilalgia Autumnali De novo 
et antiquo capitis morbo et dolore and 
“ Uroscopia.” Most of these treatises are 
intended to assist the tyro m medicine. He 
died at (^.openhageii in 165‘;;. — Univ. — 
'J he Ollier, a l^)lne^anlan clergyman of the 
reformed (.liunli, born in 1 56 J, at (’o.slin ; was 
clidjilain to tlie great Ciustavus Adolphus. On 
the death of that jiniice he accepted the divinity 
chair at Stettin, and published an account of 
the life of his late patron, written in Latin, a 
polemical treatise on the book of Genesis, and 
the epistle to the Romans, and two others, 
entitled “ Probatio V’^isioniim,” and ** Invicta: 
visionum probationes.” His death took place 
in 1664. — Find, 

FABRICIUS (John) a native of Ostcrla, in 
East Fnesland, who made a voyage to Holland, 
where he learnt to construct refracting teles- 
copes. Besides other observations which he 
made with these instruments, he noticed the 
spots on the disc of tiie sun, which led liim to 
publish his work, entitled Joh. Fabricu 
Plirysii dc Maculis in Sole observatio, et appa- 
rentc earum cum Sole conversione Narratio,” 
Wittemb. 1611, 4to. From this treati.se it 
appears that he preceded Galileo in tlie disco- 
very of the Solar Maculm. The period of bis 
death is uncertain ; but he was living m 1619. 
— David Faduicius, the father of the preced- 
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ing, also distinguished himself by some astro- 
nomical discoveries , and he made an abortive 
attempt to i-ecoiu ile the Ptolemaic system with 
the observation of Kepler on the elhp'ic forms 
of the planetary orbits. He was the author of 
a chronicle of East Friesland, and exercised 
the functions of minister at Osterla, where he 
was killed, in 1617, by a peasant, whom he 
had accused of robbery in bis public discourses. 
— Univ, 

FABRICIUS (John Aldfut) a celebrated 
classical scholar and critic, who was the son of 
an organist at Leipsic, where he was bom in 
1668. He was sent to school at Qucdliiiburg, 
where Ins peculiar taste for learning was excited 
by an accidental jierusal of the Adversnria of 
Ilartbius. Returning to Leijisic in (686 he 
became a student of theology at the university. 
He was subsequently admitted a preacher, and 
held public disputations on divinity. In 1693 
he W'ent to Hamburgh, and was made libra- 
rian to J. Frederic Meyer, a gentleman of that 
city. In 1 099 he succeeded Vincent Placcius 
as professor of rlietonc at Hamburgh ; and the 
same year he took the degree of doctor in 
theology at Kiel. He died in 1736. Fabri. 
cius was a most erudite and industrious scholar, 
to whose researches the learned world is highly 
indebted. Such was his aequaintance with 
hooks, that he well deserved the title bestowed 
on him by another scholar, of Librarian of the 
Republic of Letters. 'Ihc following are tlie 
titles of his most valuable publications : Bib- 
liotheca Gra'ca,” 14 vols. 4to, containing 
notices of the lives, and abstracts of the works 
of Greek author*! ; “ Bibliotheca Latina,** 3 
voks. 8vo, a similar hut less extensive work 
relating to Latin literature ; “ Bibliotheca 
Latina Ecdesiastica,** folio , *' Ihbliotheca 
media* et inlinicT Latiiiitatis,” 6 vols. 8vo ; 
“ Bibliographia Anti(|uaiia,” 4to ; *' Codex 
Apocryphus Novi 'J'estameiiti,” 3 vols, 8ro, a 
curious collection of spurious gosjiels, Ac. ; 

Codex Pseudepigrajdius Vetens 'I’estamenti,** 
2 vols. 8 VO ; “ Salutaris l.ux I'.vaiigelii toto 
orbe eroueiis,” 4to , “ Memoii.ii Hambuigtm- 
ses,” 7 vols. 8vo. He also distinguished him- 
self as an eilitor of the works of others, and 
published many less important treatises of his 
own composition. — Clianjpic, Allan's Gen, 
htotr, 

F A B RT C lU S ( Jo H N Cl I R 1 s 1 1 A N ) a cel ebrat ed 

modern entomologist, born in the duchy of 
Sleswick in 1 742. Alter conqileting his studies 
he. went to llpsal at the age of twenty to hear 
the lectures of Linna*us. 1 !• profited greatly 
by the instruttioiis of such a master, and having 
conceived the id(‘a of forming an arrangement 
of insects accuidirig to the structure of the 
mouth, he proposed omjiloyiiig it in the clas- 
sification of those animals in a new edition of 
the Systema Naturie, wliieh JJnna?us was 
about to publisli. The great naturalist apjiroved 
of tlie plan, though lie declined introducing it 
into his own work. Fabricius adopted the 
profession of medicine, and took his doctor m 
degree in tliat fiicuky. Being afterwards ap- 
jiointed jirofessor of natural history at Kiel, ne 
devoted hunselfentirely to his favourite science. 
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aud in 277.5 he puhhalied hia System of Ento- 
mology. 'I'hia work produced a complete 
reform in that branch of zoology. 'I’wo years 
after he ]>ointed out the classic and generic 
cliaracters of insects, in a second treatise ; and 
in 1778 he published his *‘PhiIosophia ICntomo- 
Irtgica,” on the model of the rhiloso|ihia I lota- 
nit*aof Linnams. From that period to lus death 
Fabricius industriously cmjiloyed himself in 
extending his Kyslern, and djsplajingit under a 
variety ol forms, in diflerent works which he 
published. Like most other Ur ousts, he was 
tooexcliisiv**!^ altai bed to his peculiar method 
ol c Idssitii ation ; hut in .^pite of his enors he 
inusl be ie;,aided as a nutuialist of the first 
rank. Jiis knowledge of all the branches of 
natuial history was viry c'ttensive. He was 
couriselloi of state to the kiiigoi Denmark, and 
proteshor of rural and jxditical C'conomy, on 
which subjects he wrote many useful works in 
the (ieruiun and Duiiish languages. He died 
in 1807.- /hog. I 'mi'. 

]•’ A H 1 1 1 ( ! I ( S ( .1 < » II \ Li w I s') a leamcxl Swess 
diviru* of tlici reformed c liurch, in the scveii- 
tec'iith ceiilury. 1 le w as educated partly under 
his fatliei, who w<ls rector of the college of 
Sc'lmfl hausen, and afterw'ards studied at 
Cologne and Heidelberg. In 16.>0 he was 
eiiijdoyed as a tutor at lltrecht, and in lO.it) 
he took the degree of M A, at Heidelberg, and 
bceiiiiio (iieek jirofessor extraordinary. He 
I lien tiavelled W'lth a young nobleman, and on 
his return he was ajipointed piofessor of theo- 
logy at Heidelberg, supcuiiiteiident of the Col 
lege of Wisdom, a prolessoi of iihilosophy, and 
diiector of the studies of the elec tonal prince 
i\ilAtine. In 1 ()(»!■ he was iioininated ecclcsi- 
asti( al counselloi to the clei tor Charles l..ewis, 
w'hu, as w'ell as his son and successor, em- 
ployed Fabruius m foreign eiahassies and 
olliei uH'airs of church and state. He died in 
!• ebruary 10‘U>-7 , aged o L 1 lis woiks, w'hich 
are chiefly theological, iveic collecU-d and 
jmblislied at /iirit h in 1(31)8, dto, with a pie- 
fived account of his life, by .1. Hen. Heidegger. 

— ‘Moiffi, 

FAlHUCfCS IHLDANCS (William) an 
eniiiieiit suigeon in the sixteenth and scweii- 
teentii centuries, w ho was a native of Hilden, 
near ('ologne. He settled first as a practitioner 
at Lausanne in Switzerland, where he also 
gave lectures on anatomy. He w’as afterwards 
surgeon to tlic margrave of Haden j and in 
Kilo lie removed to Berne, w'here he practised 
physic till his death in 1C,U, at tlie age of 74. 
Ills w'orks, relating to practical surgery, con- 
tam many useful facts, and display much in- 
genuity, whence they are still esteemed by 
professional men. — IJuller, liibl. AnaU et 
Chir, Mangel, Jiihl. Script. Med. 

FABRICU’S (Vinclm) a German poet, 
born in 1613 at Hamburgh. He was celebrated 
for his eloquence as well as his wTitings, and 
cultivated with great success the sciences of 
medicine and jurisprudence. He became coun- 
sellor to tbe bishop of Lubeck, ami syndic and 
burgomaster of Dautzic, from which city he 
w'a-' on thirteen occasions deputeil to the diet 
at U arsaw, where at length he died in 1667. 
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Hu friend Heinsius supenntended an edition 
of Jus Latin ])ooms in 16Sil ; a better was how'> 
ever printed afterw’ards at Leipsic, and edited 
by his son, Fuedluick Fadricius, in 168.>. — > 
jLog. Uriiv, 

FA BRIS (Nicholas) an ingenious Italian 
mechanician, who was a priest of the Oratory. 
I le w’as born at Chioggia in 1739, and was 
made counsellor to tlie bishop of diat city, 
W'here he died, August 13th, 1801. He first 
employed himself, in conjunction with Ins 
brother, the ahbe Francis Fabris, in ana- 
lyzing and arranging the marine productions 
of tlic Adriatic. Afterwards, studying mathe- 
matics and music, he ajiplied his knowledge 
to the construction of curious macliinery. He 
made a piano -forte w’hiih wrote dow’n the 
music when played on ; a w'ooden hand for 
be'dting all kinds of time , a time-piece w'hu )i 
marked the hours according to the Fieiuh 
and Italian methods, with the minutes and 
seconds, the periods of the equinoxes and 
solstices, besides various other instiiimonts. 
He was also occupied in researches after the 
perpetual motion , and coiiceiveil the plan of 
a self-moving maLhiuc, acting by means of a 
magnet. — Jimg. I 

FAB RON I (Anlioio) a learned and in- 
genious Italian, boin at jMariadi in 'I'uscany, 
111 17;5SJ. He received at Fieuzatlic* rudiments 
of an education which he afterw’ards completed 
at Rome. At llie age of or), the giand duke 
of Florence preferred him to the priory of the 
church of San Lorenzo in lliat capital, and 
}>]aced his children under his tuition. Tnder 
ins auspices Fabroni wrote the lives of Lorenzo 
the magnificent, and of the grand duke Cosmo 
dc Medicis, as also of jtopes Leo X and 
Clement XII, the poet I'etrarch, and 
other distinguished personages ; in addi 
tioii to which he published a Vnograjdiical ac- 
count of the priiicijiul Italian scholars, who 
flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Of tins latter w ork, which he had 
intended to finish in twenty volumes, only 
eighteen w’ere printed, llie nineteenth being 
left incomplete, ills other works are — “ Isto- 
ria deir arte del disegno;” '* llistoiia Ljciei 
Pisaui,” 4to, 3 vols, ; “ Elogid’illustri Italiani,” 
4to; “ Fdogi di Dante Alighieri, di Pohziano, 
di Ariosto, e di Torquato Tasso “ Vita Pal- 
lantis Stroctii,” 4to ; and some autobiogni- 
phic’al memoirs, besides various devotional and 
other tracts. Towaids the close of life he 
retired to Pisa, became curator of the univer- 
sity thexe, and died in 180!^. — Nour, Diet, 
litst. 

FABROT (Charlfs Avnibal) a learned 
jurist, bom at Aix in Provence, in l.>81. Af- 
ter completing his studies, he took the degree 
of doctor of laws in 1606, and became a 
counsellor of the parliament of Provence, 
lie was afterwards made professor of juris- 
prudence at Aix. In 1638 He printed at 
Paris his Notes on the Greek Paraphrase of 
'i'heuphilus on the Institutes of Justinian, 
which gained him great reputation, and occa 
sioned hia being emjiloyed by the chancellor 
Soguier to translate the basilica or laws of 
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(Ite eastc-ni empire, puhli.slied under the title 
of Hasilicoii Pans, 1617, 7 vols. folio. 
Fabrot edited several of tlie li^'zantine liis- 
torians, and the works of Cujas, and wrote 
many exercitations on ]>rofessional topics. He 
died in l()o9. — Moreri. Bwfr, Univ, 

F VCCARDINE or FAKII-KDIMN, emir 
or prime of the Druzes, a people inhabiting 
the environs of Mount fubanus in Syiia. He 
was master of Parui , Seide, and other ]ilaces, 
when the sultan Aminath IV determined to 
destroy a power whose itid(*pendence had long 
e\ciled his jealousy. He sent an arinx against 
him under the jnichas of T!ij){)li, Damascus, 
and other chiefs, xvliom Fakr-eiidin em ouu- 
tered with twenty-five thousand men, com- 
manded by Ins two sons. All, the older, at- 
tacked the Turks, and killed eight Uiuit.vaud 
of tlicir troops ; but oveijiowored by numbers, 
he surrendered on promise of having his life 
sjiared. He was however immediately put 
to death ; which so disheartened th‘‘ old emir, 
that, abandoning Seide and Harnt, lie fled to 
the mountains with his remaining farces, con 
sisting of JMaroniles and Druzes. I’ursued hy 
the Turks from one foi tress to another, Fakr- 
ctldin at length submitted to the mercy of the 
\ictor , by whom he xvas at first well received, 
hut the fears of Aimirnth liaving hi'cn ahumed 
hy his intriguing conrtieis, he had his captive 
executed, Manh 1 kth, lOj.i . — liuiim U 
J\!('n}nns. 7?u»g. 

FACI VI (1*1 1 1 ii) anatix’C of Hologna, W’ho 
attained eminence as an Inslorii al jiainter He 
i*tmlied under Annih.il Caraci i, wdiose jea- 
/ousy being exeited by the proficient y of his 
h« liolar, a tpiaiTel totik place, and Facini 
opened an at ademy in oj*poMtu)n to that oi 
(’asacci, w’hich wa^ miith frcipiented. He 
w'as extensively employed in ornamenting 
t hurt'hos and mansions ; bat his wmrks being 
]>ainted m freseo, fexv of them are jireserx’ed. 
He died in aged 41 , — Aheccdaiio Pit- 

Univo. Pilknifj^tnu. 

FADl.AM.A or CHODSA RASPHID 
ADDIV FADI. \LT.\H, an oriental his- 
torian, was the son of a pliysitian tif Hamadan 
in JVrsia. Ho xx*as xusier to the sultan ('azan 
who reigned at'Fauiis, by xvliom he was eoin 
nianded to draw up a history of the moguls 
collected hy an officer named I’oulad. 'I'liis 
was tiiiished in 1 29 1, w itli the title of ‘ ‘ T arickh 
IMonbarec Ca/aiii,” or “ 'I’hc August History 
of (’azani.'* After the death of the sultan, 
Fadlalla was commanded by his successor, 
hLihommed Khodohendi, to continue the work, 
and add to it a civil and geograjihica! desenp- 
tion of all the teiTitones and jieople of the 
IMoguls and Tartars. The first volume 
xvas traiislati'd from the Persian into French, 
hy M. Petis de la Croix, jun. and xx^as con- 
tained in the library of the king of France. — 
JlJc; cr/, « 

FAIXJAVDUS (Hrcii) a Sicilian liistorian 
of the tw’olftb century, is by some thought to 
have been a Norman by birth. He ]mbhshed 
the “ History of Sicily” in 1189 or 1190. It is 
xvnttcn in a free, bold, and elegant sljle, and 
been sev^'ttJ times printed, the lust by 
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Miiratoii in his collection of Italian liistojinns 
— — Morrri. Ttmbosrhi, 

FAERNO (Uxniari) a Latin poet and 
eminent scholar of the fifteentli century. Ho 
W'as a native of Cremona, and xvas employed 
as corrector and revisor of books in the N'atieati 
library at Rome. He died in 1 .'nil. Faerno 
is liest known as the author of “ Fabuhe cen- 
tum ex antitpiisauctonbus delccta*,” publisbe.l 
at Rome m l.w>4. These comjiositioiis.xx bn h 
:ire in Latin vi'ise, brought on the author tlia 
imputation of having borroxx’t*d from Pli.idiiis, 
xx’hose Fablt‘S, subsequently iliMOvired ainl 
published by Pithou, he xxms suj»}»fi-,ed to Ii.ixe 
met xx’ith and coiiienled the MS. Ihit the 
charge seems unfounded. He aLo edited tbo 
comedies of 'rerciue, and the Philippics of 
Cicero. — TnaboMhi. Iho'i;. Viitv, 

FACE (Raimon’I) OK la) a French artist 
in the seventeenth century, distinguislicnl for 
the extiaordinary fai ihty and beauty xx ith w liu li 
he executed pen-and-ink draxxmigs. He was at 
Rome three year.**, during the pontifii ate of 
Innocent XI, wlien* he astonished eveiy one, 
hy the cxcelleney of his xx'oiks and the eccen- 
tricity of his hehuxioiir. He was extessix-ely 
fond of drinking, and xvhen he had lun uji a 
stor^ at a tuvein, and the aceoiiiit xx'as hroiight 
him. he would make a dr.iwing on tin* haik of 
the bill, and give it to hi'< ueditoi in lu*ii of 
money, and thes.* designs xx'ere oii**ii sold at a 
great price. Returning to Paiis, he was 
kilh'd by an ac cidenlal blow on the head, as he 
w'as ent(*nng an an hway on horsiOiack at night 
in Some of his works have been (‘ii 

graved and published. — Ahecedar, Put, Pd 
kinpiUm 

FACinS (PxuO or RUCHLFdN, a native 
of Rheinzabern in (ierinaiiy, born l.M)4. One 
of the most leanied among the early protestunt 
reformers. Having studied at Heidelberg and 
Strosburgh, where he made great prolicieney 
in the Hebrew and othi*r oriental languages, 
he married, and conducted a school fora while 
xvith great r(‘putatioii at Isiia, but afierwaiils 
took orders, and distinguished himself mui li by 
bis exertions wdiile the plague raged in that 
ncuglihourhood, in l.'ill. Obtaining a profes- 
sorship at H»*iilelbi*rg he publLslied tliere several 
treatises, the ob)eet of w'hn h w'as to facilitate 
the study of Hebrew, but the persecution of 
the protestants coininem iiig, he thought it 
adxdsaide to acc('])t an invitation made him by 
Cranmer, and in company witli hi 4 liiend 
Bucer, came over to hjigland in l.')49. Under 
the auspices of the archbi*^hop these two inde- 
fatigable scholars commenced a task for w liu li 
few were better qualified, that of making an 
entirely new translation of the senptures, the 
version of the Old 'I'estament being consigned 
to Fagius, and that of the New to bis colleague. 
Long however before their undertaking was 
completed, a fever w'hich broke out at Cam- 
bridge, tlie scene of tlieir operations, carried 
off Fagius in November l.i.iO, and Bucer fol- 
lowed within the year. On tlie ai(es.,ion of 
Mary to the throne, the bodies of liolli x\ciu 
disinterred and burnt under the gallows, as 
those of two arch heretics. 'J’lic xvoiks of 
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Fa;{ius on different subjecta, but principally of 
a polemical nature, are numerous, his com- 
mentaries on the 'I'argums have been held in 
much esteem. — Mflcluor, Adam, Moren, 
FAGKL (Gaspaii) an einirmnt Dutch 
statesman, who was grand pensionary of Hol- 
land in the latter part of tlie bevenlec'nth cen- 
tury . He signalized himself by Ins liniiness 
and activity tluring the invasion of his native 
country by thcj French in l07y , he assisted 
with sir William I’emijlc in coiuliuiing the 
peace of IVimegnen in 16711; and displayed 
ins taif'iits on other occasions. But liis most 
spIcMulnl political achieveiiient was the elevation 
of the prince of Grange to the throne of Kng- 
i.iml ; in the nicasuieH preparatory to which he 
was d(‘ej»ly engaged, and drew uj) the manifesto 
piihlislied hy his inuster. He was born at 
liaeilem in and died Detemljer loth, 

IC1H8, before the oiTuiid news of the success of 
William HI reached Holland. — K uancis Ni- 
< 1101. AS Fac.m , gland neplu'W of Gasjiar, was 
a military ofhcer of distiiu lion under \\ ilhani 
111, in many of whose* vu tones he participated, 
as he did also in the battles of Jtamilli<*s and 
IMalplaipiet, and other actions in the wars of 
cpieen Anne. Aftei the peace of rtiecht he 
retired to the forties-s of Sluys in Flanders, of 
which he was governor, and died there in 
17111. — Noiti), Diet, Hat, Biogm Viuv, 
FAHIIKMIFIT (Giiuiifi Damil) a na- 
tive of Hamburgh, notc‘<l fur the invention of a 
tlicmometei , whidi has obtained general 
adoption among exjieriinental philosophers. 
He was a native of Dantzic, and was engaged 
ill commerce at Hamburg, hut devoted much 
of his time to the cultivation of jdiy.sical sci- 
ence. About 17 VO he constructed the mer- 
curial thermometer, still kiuiwn by his name , 
and in 17V4 he pubii.slied a “ Dissertation on 
Thennometcis,” 11c died in I7d6. — iVoui'. 
Diet, llist. Biotf. I’liii'. 

FAIRFAX (Fhwakd) a poet of the.s<*ven- 
teenth century, who is regaided as one of the 
great improvers of F.iighsh veisification. He 
was the son of sir 'riioiiias Fairfax of Denton 
in Vorksliire, and he apjiears to have. recc‘ivc*d 
a liberal education. He engaged in no profes- 
sion, but settling at Mewhall, in the parish of 
l‘’u>istone, in Knaresborough forest, led the 
life of a retired country gentleman, devotc*d to 
literary pursuit. s. He dic'd about 16dV. Fair- 
fa.\'s reputation rests on his veision of Tas.so’8 
“ Godfiey of Roiiillou,** first published 111 
16(K), with a dedication to ipieen Eh/.abeth. 
I'liis poem, which is written in the same 
stanza with the original, comhincb fidelity to I 
the sense of the author, with harmony of vei- 
sification. After being for awhile supersc-ded 
in the estimation of the reading public, hy the 
inferior translation of Hoole, it has been more 
justly appreciated, and recent editions of the 
work have issued from tlie press. Fan fax 
wrote ]ik:logues and other poems not known to 
he extant, except one of the former inserted in 
IVIrs Cooper's Muses’ Libiary. He alsow'rote 
in prose on Demonolqgy, in whu h he was, it 
seems, a believer. — B/eg. Bnr. 

FAIRFAX (Thomas) lord, a dieting uisht 1 
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commander and leading character in the civil 
wars wliich distracted Fmgland in the seven- 
teenth century. He was bom m 1611, at 
Denton in Yorkshire, being son and heir of 
Ferdinando, lord Fairfax, to whose title and 
estates he succeeded in 1647. A strong pre- 
chlection for a military life induced him to c]uit 
St John’s college, ('ambridge, where he had 
been placed by his father, and at an early age 
to volunteer with the lord Vere, under whom 
he served a campaign in the Netherlands w'lth 
somci reputation, and afterwards married the 
daughter of his commander. When the dis- 
putes between Charles I and the parliament 
terminated in ojieii rupture, and both parlies 
appealed to arms, Fairfax, then in England, 
ojit'iily and warmly e.spoused the cause of the 
latter, and joined his father in making active 
jireparations for the approaching contest. In 
the earlier part of his career he W'as however 
far from fortunate, suffering various t hecks 
from the royalist ffnet's, especially one of a 
more senons chai after in l6*k» at Aduerton 
Moor. At the battle of Mar.'-ton Moor he re- 
deemed his creilit, and the earl of Essex 
re.sigiiing tlie coniinand of tlic ]>arliamentarian 
army. Fan fax w'as made geiieiaI-in-( hief in 
Ins rcMun. After the victory at Naseby, to the 
gaming of which his courage and conduct 
mainly contiihuted, he marched into the 
w'estem counties, quelling every thing in the 
shape of opjiositioii as he advanced ; and in 
1648, having reduced Colthester, ordered 
].isle and Lucas, w’ho had defended the place 
for the king, to military I'xeiutiou in violation, 
It is said, of the terms of cajutulation. hen 
the king fell into the powei of the prevailing 
paity, considerable jt‘alousy appears to have 
been entertaiiieil by Oliver Cioinw'ell and 
his adherents of Fairfax, wdio seems to liave 
been far fioin wishini;, to i»usli matters to the 
extnmity to whiili they alterwards went ; and 
It is even said th.it, in order to juevent lii.s 
expected interference with the execution of 
C'harles, Harrison, at Cioniw'eU’s instigation, 
defamed him under the j ire text of W'orship, at 
a distance fioni W hitehdll until the blow was 
struck. Nevertheless he still adhered to the 
party with w’hith he had hitherto acted, and 
continued in employment, though more than 
sus{H.‘cted of di.saffeciion, till being ordered to 
march against the revolted Scotch presbyle- 
rians, he positively declined the command, 
and retired for aw'hile from public life. At 
the Restoiation he crossed over to llollaud for 
the purpose of congratulating Charles 11 on Ins 
acceb.sion, and was formally reconciled to that 
monarch. 'I’he little leisure w’hich the bust- 
ling period in W'huli he lived allowed him, he 
dedicated to the encouragraeiit and cultivation 
of letters, csjieci.illy as regarded the study of 
antKpnties ; and left behind him a few poeti- 
cal and miscellaneous pieces, among the latter 
of winch is an iiiterestiiig sketch of his own 
public life, printed m one 12mo vol. 1699. 
Lord Fairfax died at his family seat in 1671. — 
Biog. Brit. Hnme\ Htitt. of Lnuland, 
FAITHORXE (Wili iam) an EngJibh en- 
graver and painter of bome eminence in the 
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seventceiitli ccntuiy. lie was a native of 
London , and during the civil war, having 
servi'd as a private in the royal army, he was 
ma<le prisoner at the taking of Basing -house, 
and being sent to tlie metropolis, he there 
supported himself by engraving. He subse- 
quently went to France, and improved his 
skill by studying under !Nanteuil. Hetuiiiing 
to England about 16.>(), ho opened a print- 
shop near Temple Bar, for the sale of his own 
works. He retired from business some years 
before his death, which took place in 1691. 
Faithorne was a ])opular artist in his day, 
having executed a vast number of portraits in 
a style of mediocrity, for which he is thus 
celebrated in the congenial strums of his 
friend Flatman : 

** So long as brass, so long as books endure. 

So long as neat-wrought pieces thou’rt se- 
cure : 

A ‘ Faithorne sculpi^iV is a charm can save 

From dull oblivion and a gaping grave.’" 

He also painted portraits in miniature ; and 
he was the author of a book on tlie> arts of 
drawing, engraving, and etching.— H’a 
A need, of Paiutiuf^. 

FALCONEB ( Tiiomas) an ingenious scho- 
lar, who was a nati\e of Chester, where he 
died in 179^, aged liffy mx. A severe malady 
under winch he Jong laboured did not prevtmt 
liim from attending to literature ; and the 
fiuits of his researches ajipeaied in his “ Chro- 
nological 'J'ables, beginning with the reign of 
Solomon, and ending with the death of Alex- 
ander tlie Great ; with a jirefatory Discourse, ’ 
Oxford, 1796, 4to , and in the edition of 
Strabo, pubhslied by bis nepliew, the rev, T. 
Falconer, he also wrote some observations 
on Pliny’s account of the Temple at Ephesus. 
— Chulmeri,' }ho^. Diet, 

FALCONER (Wii.riAM) an English poet 
and writer on naval aftairs. His father was 
a barber at Edinburgh, where he was born 
about 17.j0. He went quite young to sea in 
the merchant- service, m whu h he rose to the 
situation of second-mate, when the vessel to 
which he belonged w’as cast away, and he was 
thus it is said, furnished with the incidents of 
the production on which his jioetical fame is 
founded, " 'Hie Shipwreck,” which was pub- 
lished in 1762. l^eviously to this, appeared 
Jus poem on the death of Frederick jiriiice of 
Wales, ill 'J'he Shipwreck was dedi- 

cated to Edward duke of \'ork, whose pa- 
tronage was extended towards the author, and 
he was appointed a midshipman on board the 
Royal George in 176,S. He then addressed 
to his royal highness, ** An Ode on his 
Sfcoml Departure from England as Rear- 
Admiral and he was soon aifter made purser 
of the Glory. His next lit»»rary effort was 
“ 'I’lie Demagogue a satirical poem, in 
whii h Wilki'S and liis parlisaiis were attacked 
with acrimony. He also enlarged and im- 
proved his Shipwreck ; and in 1769 he pub- 
lished “ An Universal Marine Dictionary.” 
The same year lie sailed for Bengal in the 
■\ Ml ora frigate, of whitb he \%as purser, and 
which w«is never heaid of after she quitted 
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the Cajie of Good Hope, in December 1769, 
and was then*fore su]>]>osed to liave foundered 
at sea, and all her crew to have perished. 
'J he subject of the Shipwreck is a voyage from 
Alexandria in Egyjit, for Venice, cut short by 
the catastro]>he whence the poem derives its 
title, and which is rejircseiited as having hap- 
pened near cape Colonna on the coast of Greece. 
'I'he versification of the piece is varied and 
harmonious; the descriptions are obviously 
drawn from nature ; and though the incidents 
are common-place, they are well told, and cal- 
culated to excite the sympathy of the reader. 
F’alconer is said to have been the author of 
the song of ** Hie Storm bis other poems 
have little merit. — Aikni\ Gen. liiot', ]\Ienioir 
prefixed to Dr Clarke's Fdii. of the l^liiiwierk. 

FALCONER (Wiuivm) MI). 1*RS. a 
skilful ]»hysician, a resident of Rath, grandson 
of the author of “ (’ryptonienysis I'atefacta,” 
who died in exile with .lames 11. Dr Fal- 
coner was an able w’riler, priiicijially on pro- 
fr'ssional subjv cts. His “ Essay on the Influ- 
ence of the Passions,” gained the first Foibcr- 
gillian medal given by the lAmdon Midical 
Society in 1761, and liis “ Obseivations on 
the Gout,” in answer to Dr ('inlogan, 6\i), 
1772, IS also considered a very able treatise. 
The discovery of the acid piopeities of li\ed 
air, (carlionic acid gas,) impropeily attributed 
to Dr ihiebtley, W’as made public by liim 
some time before it had attracted tlie notice 
of that learned chemist. A work “ On the 
Influence of Climate,” from his pen ; and 
his ** Miscellaneous Tracts,” have also at- 
tracted much attention, ’riic latter especially, 
containing a Greek and Roman calendar, 
was published at the expeiice of the univer- 
sity of (’ambridge, who presented the author 
with tlie co]iieH. Among his other writings 
are — ** Disscrtatio de Nephritide vera,” Edin. 
1766; three essays “On tlie Bath Waters,” 
1770, 177,‘), and 179t> ; “ Observations on the 
Poison of Cojiper,” 6vo, 1774 ; “ Ex])erirnents 
and Observations,” 1777 ; “On the Diet of 
Valetudinarians,” 8vo, 1778 ; “ Aetount of 
the Epidi'mic Catarrhal f’ever, c'lllod the 
lufluenT’a, 6vo, 1762 ; “ Dobson on fixed Air, 
with an Appendix,” 176.^, 'll}! edit., 1792; 
“ On the Preservation of Health in AgruuUu- 
nsts,” Bvo, 1769 ; “ On the Pulse,” 6vo, 
1796; “An Examination of Dr Heberden’s 
Treatise on the league,” bvo, 1802; “An 
Account of the Influenza as it appeared at 
Bath m the Spring of 160.3,” “ On Ischias,” 
180j ; and a translation of “ Arrian’s Voyage 
round the Kuxine,” 4to, 180.5. Dr Falconer 
died at Bath of apoplexy in his eighty-first 
year, in 1824. — Ann. Reg. 

FALCONEITO (.Tohn Mauia) an Italian 
architect, who was born at Wroria in 14.58, 
and died in 1534. He erected the Dominican 
church, della Madonna dclle (frii/ie, at Padua; 
and a music-hall, much pnused by Serlio, who 
called it “ La Rotonda di Padova.” This 
last building is said to have suggested to Pal- 
ladio the idea of the famous villa Capra, wliich 
served as the modi'l of lord Burlington’s villa 
i at Chiswick. Falconetto built j^alaccs and 
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olhcr edifices ; and lie has the merit of having 
contributed mucli to improve the style of 
architecture in the \'enetian states.— fJ/mes's 
Did. of Fine Arts, 

FALCONIA (Pkoua) a Christian poetess, 
who was a native of Etruria, and ilouiiblied in 
the reign of the emperor Ilonorius, towards 
the end of the fourth century. She disfdayed 
h('r ingenuity by comjiosing a cento from the 
works of Virgil, comprising the history of the 
Old Testament, and that of Jesus Christ, from 
the Gospels. The best edition of this poetical 
comjnlaUoii is that of Wolfius, 17i;4, 4to. — 
Mouri. 

FALCONNET (Sifpiitn MAirnicp) a ce- 
lebrated French sculptor of tlic eighteenth 
ceutuiy. Jle was horn in humble life, and dis- 
playing a iiatiiial taste for tlie fine arts, lie 
was assisted in liis stuilies by lx*moine. Ca- 
thuiine II of llussia, patronised him, and lie 
lAas emjiloyed by her to execute the colossal 
statue of J’eter the Great, ei< cted at IVters- 
burgh. lie wrote notes on the jitli and .kith 
hooks of Pliny’s JV'atural History; Obser- 
vations on the Statue of JVlartus Aurelius , and 
othei woiks reJ.iting to the aits, punted toge- 
ther in () vols. bvo, J’ans, 1781. Falconnet 
died at J*aris in 17P1. — 

FALK or FALCIv (.loiiv 1^ 1 1 it) a Swe- 
dish naturalist and trarelier, >>ho was a 
discijile of Linntuus. Aflci finishing hi^ stu- 
dies at IJpsal, he eruleavouied to obtain leave 
to join the .scientific travellers .sent into Arabia 
by the Oanisli government in 1761, but he was 
unsuccessful. Jle afterwards went to St. Pe- 
tersliurgh, and was appointed director of a 
cabinet of natural histoiy, and also a professor 
of botany in the garden of the u]iotliecaries m 
that metropolis. In 1768 the imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences engaged J'iilk to assist in 
exploring the Kusmuii dominions ; and he ac- 
cordingly tiavelled foi that purpose as far as 
Kasan, when he was recalled in 177.'>. Jlmig 
dri'adfully afflicted with hypOLlioudria he went 
to use the baths of Kishar, and returned to 
Kasan much relieved. Jfis complaint recur- 
ring with violence, he ]>ut an end to Ins life by 
shooting himself through the liead with a 
justol, INlarch 31, 1774. The Russian 'i''iavels 
of Falk were published from liis papers, by 
professor Laxman, in 3 vols. 4to, Petcrsburgli, 
178.i. — AiKni\ (ien, lUo^, 

FALLOPIUS (GAuniEi.) a celebrated Ita- 
lian anatomist, wlio was descended of a noble 
family, and was bora at Modena towards tlie 
close of the fifteenth century. 1 Ic studied at 
Feriara and at Padua, at vvlinli last place lie is 
said to have attended the lectures of VesaliU". 
His first destination n]>]tears to have been to 
tlie cliurch, as he held for a short time a ca- 
nniiry at JVlodena. Afterwards devoting him- 
self to medical pursuits, he became professor at 
Ferrara, whence in lirJB he removed to Pisa. 
He continued there three years, and was then 
made professor of surgery, anatomy, and the 
matena mcdica at Padua, where he remained 
fill his death in l.V>3. J'he princijial work of’ 
)' dk>pius IS hi«5 “ ()b.-ervatit'n»:S \natoimca’,” 

> tnei. K>6l,8vo, vvliith, as '.veil as bi^ I’lhci 
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writings, has been several times reprint* d 
JJe was the first anatomist who accurately de- 
scribed the vessels and bones of the foetus ; aiul 
his account of the Fallopian tubes in females 
has perpetuated his name. — i/a//er. Tica- 
biisrhi, Aikiris G. Biog, 

FALSTJiR ('Christian) a native of I’lens- 
burg in Denmark, who flourished about the 
commencement of the last century, lie was 
an acute cntic and a learned man, but little is 
known of the circumstances of his life, condi- 
tion, tlie time of his birth, or that of his de- 
cease, further than may be inferred from tlie 
dates of his writings, which consist of Sup- 
plementum Lingua* Latina* “ Animadvei- 
siones l^pistolica ,” both in 1717 ; “ Questioiies 
Romana',’* 1718 ; “ Cogitationesrinlologica-,** 
1719; ** Sermo Panegyricus de vanoruin geii- 
tiuiu bibliotliecis,” 1728 ; “ A’lgihd pnma 
noctium Ripensium,” 1721 ; a translation into 
the Danish language of the* 14tli Satire of 
Juvenal, 1 7.31 . and “ Amaenitates PliiF logica-,’’ 
17.32. — Sam, Ouom, 

FANCOIJRT (Samvit,) a dissenting mi- 
nister and theological wTiter of the last centiin . 
iJe was born about 1678, but the jdace of bis 
hirtli and also of Ins educ ation are not known. 
He is said to have l>ec*n a schoolmaster and 
pastor of a congregation at Salisbury, whence 
he removed to l^ndon, in consequence of the 
dissatisfaction of his hearers at his ojiposition 
to the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation. In 
the metropolis lie distinguished himself by bc‘- 
coiuing the fiiBt establisher of a circulating 
library, a scheme however which did not con- 
tribute to his own emolument, as he was re- 
duced to dependante on the charity of his 
professional brethren previously to his death, 
wiiich took place in 1768. lb* was the author 
of a pampldet entitled “ 'fhe Gieatness of tlie 
Divine Ixive vindicated,” 1727, 8vo ; and he 
wrote against Dr Morgan, the autliur of the 
Moral Philosoper. — i’lent, Mag, J or 1784, 

FAKSJJAVVK (sir Rjc iiard) an eminent 
diplomatist and poet under the two Charleses, 
horn in 1607 at Ware J^irk, Herts, tlie seat of 
his futlier, sir Henry Faiishawe, of whom he 
vviis the tenth and youngest son. Having 
studied the usual time at Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, he made tlic grand tour, an essential 
part of a gentleman’s education at that period, 
and on his return enteied himself of the Innei 
'reniple. The reputation he had accpiiied by 
hiB learning and abilities, aided by family in- 
terest, sliortly afterwards jirocured him the 
notice of the coutt, and he was disjiatclied in 
1633 by CliarU's 1, in the capacity of resident 
minister, to Madrid. t)ii tlie breaking out of 
the civil wars in 1641 he was recalled, and 
engaged actively in the royal cause, attending 
the king to Oxfoid, where in 1614 he received 
the houorary degree of LL.IL and soon after 
being appointed secretary to the pnnee of 
Wales, followed tlic fortunes of his master 
through all tlie troubles of tlie period till the 
battle of Worcester, when he was taken pri- 
soner. A severe lit of illness shortened the 
term of las iTapiisoniiient, and he was pti- 
miilcd to go at Idige on bail. Ou the death of 
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(’ro^nvell, be passed ovei the cliaimel in 1659 
to the kin^ ‘It JSreiia, by wl)om be was gra- 
riously received and knighted. After the Kes- 
toiatioii lie obtained the mastership of the 
re<|uests, a lu( lative as well as honourable ap- 
pointment, and was made Latin secretary. In 
1 ()()1 and 1 he was employed on two several 
missions to the court of Lisbon ; the object of 
the Iatt(‘r being to negociate a marriage Ijetween 
his sovereign and the infanta Catharine, and 
on his return the j ear following he was advanced 
to a seat in the pnvy council. In 1664 he was 
sent ambassador to Madrid, and succeeded in 
iipgociating a peace between Kngland, Spain, 
and Portugal. Having brouglit bis mission to 
so bnpjiv a termindtioii, be prepaied to set out 
on bis leturn, but fcilling suddenly ill of a fever, 
(bed befoio be could put liis ])urpose in ei.e- 
tution at IMndi'id, June 1(5, 1666. His body 
was ])i ought home, and having been tompoianly 
dejn)sited in All Saints’ church, Hertford, was 
hnally interred at Ware. His poetical abilities, 
if not of the first order, were yet above medio- 
crity, as is evinced by liis translations of the 
jAihiad of Camoeiis, the Ibistor Fido of 
(iuarini, the Odes of Horace, and the fourth 
book of the /Lneid into English verse, and 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepheidess into Latin. 
Among Ills postliumoiis writings, ]>nuted in 
1701, 18 his correspondence during Ids embas- 
sies to the courts of Lisbon and M ailnd, and 
some occasional jioems, with a life of the author 
prefixed. — La n't Kanshawi , the daughter of 
sir .lobn Harrison, who bore bun several rlul- 
dren, left behind her a memoir of lier husband's 
ftiniily, Incli lias however never been pnnted. 
— liti/fr, Brit. 

FANTONl (John) an Italian physician and 
anatomist of the eighteenth century. He \\a8 
a native of'I'urin, A\Iiere he became apiofessor 
of anatomy, and i>hysiciaii to the ]>nnce of 
rieilniont. His works consist of treatises on 
I\1 ineral Waters ; “ Dissertationes Anatoinica* 

“ Anatoniia Corporis Jlumani ad usum 'I'lieatri 
Medici aceomniodata “ Dissertationes dua* 
de Structura et I’su Duras IMatris et Lympha- 
ticorum Vasorum “Dissertationes Anato- 
niiCM* de Ahdomine.” lie published some 
tracts written by bis father, who was physician 
to the duke of Savoy, and who died m 1 692. 
Fantoni was bom in 1675 and died in 1750. — 
Iters's Cyclopadui. 

FAIIE (CiiAiii.rs Augusti's, mar(|Uis de 
la) count deLaguerre, a French poet, who was 
captain of the guards to the duke of Orleans, 
af^ruards regent. He was boni at \ algorge 
in Vivarais m 16 1 1, and dosed bis long career 
as a courtier aud a man of pleasure m 1712. 
Voltaire, in his Age of Lewis XIV, says, that 
]VL de la Fare did not display bis talent for 
poetry till he was near sixty, wlun he lArote 
ins address to madame de Caylus. He was in- 
timate with the ahbe de Cbauheu, whose light 
and voluptuous style he imitated, and whose 
productions have fret) uently been pnnted toge- 
ther with his own. He also wrote “ IMemoires 
sill le Kegne de J.ouis XIV,” containing sati- 
iical reflections on contemporary characters* — 
iVour. Dill, [lutt, Btog» Univ* 
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FAREL (Wii.i.iA’u) a Protestant divine, 
W'ho was one of the associates of Calvin in the 
refomialioii of the church. He wasaiiatne 
of Gap in Dauphine, and studied at the uni- 
versity of Paris, where he distinguished him- 
self by his proficiency in iihilosojihy and clas- 
sical literature. In 1521 lie was invited by 
the bishop of Meaux to preach m that city , 
where he propagated the principles of the 
Huguenots which he had embraced, andAihu h 
drew on him the persecution of the Fnuu is- 
cans ; and in 1 12."> he consulted liis safety by 
quitting I'>ance. He found an asyhinr .a 
Strasbuigh, whence he removed to other jiarts 
of Germany, exercising his talents as a pie.icher. 
On several occasions lie display <‘d an illiberal 
op|)osition to the principles and practices of 
the catholics, and by his inKunpeiate zeal and 
violence injured the cause of wluth he ^^aslhc 
advocate. He iiisiilted the Romish ]irie.sts m 
his public harangues, and once on a procession- 
day he had the boldness to snatch from the 
hands of an ecclesiastic an image of St Anthony, 
and east it over a budge into a river, ’i'hcse 
acts of imprndenec lanl liim open to the re- 
proaches of JCrasinus, whom he had on'ended 
by hib writings, aud who has left on record a 
very unfavourable portrait of Farel. In l.)29 
he went to Neufchatel, and afU'rwaids visited 
Geneva, whither he was invited m I VD , hut 
in he was banished, together with Calvin, 
for refusing to submit to the deciees of the 
synod of Heme. He resided afterwards )>rin- 
ci]>ally at Neufchatel, occasionally removing to 
other places in the prosecution of his hihours us 
a reformer. In 1555 he was obliged to ajijiear 
at (ieneva, owing to a prosecution (winch las 
fiiend (’alvin nqircseiits to have been a inah- 
tiousone) commenced against lam for a capital 
ofleuce. Wliatever may liave been the result 
of lias affair, Farel fixed an indelible stain on 
his own charai-ter at this period by assisting at 
the execution of the Unitarian martyr ►Servetus, 
In 15 '>8, at the age of sixty-nine, Far«*l again 
laid liimself open to some animadversion by 
taking aw'ife. He survived his marriage about 
seven years, dying at Neufchatel in iMth, a 
few moiillis after his return from a journey to 
Metz, w'hilher he had gone to strenglhen the 
fiuth of tlie German protestaiits. He w-as the 
autfior of a treatise on the sacrament and other 
religious tracts , hut lie promoted the cause of 
reformation more by Ins pleaching tlian by his 
wntings. — Bayle, AiKins d. ihug. 

FARIA Y SOUSA (Mancli. di) a Por- 
tuguese historian aud poet of the seventeenth 
century. He was born in 1590 in the ]>ro- 
viiice of Fmtre Miiiho y Douro, and devoted 
the early part of his life to the art of painting, 
hut afterw’aids attracted by liteiatiiie, he 
studied the Roman aud Greek WTiters under 
the bislio)) of Oporto, who made him Ins secre- 
tary. Not choosing to become an ecclesiastic, 
lie left the service of that jirelate and went to 
Madrid, and obtained the patronage of Pereira, 
secretary of state to the king of Spain, w’ho 
procured him admission into the Poilugiu se 
carder of the knigiils of (!liriht. In IG.il ho 
went to Rome as secretory to the ambassador. 
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tlio mnrquis del Castel Rodrigo, wbo made 
nf) unfavouiable a representation of his con- 
duct, that on his return to Spam in 1634, he 
was arrested and closely confined at Rarcelona. 
After a few months he was removed to Madrid, 
where he was obliged to remain as a kind of ^ 
prisoner at large till his death in 1619. Paria 
w'as the author of an epitome of tlie History 
of Portugal, which has been often printed ; a 
political and geographical survey of the terri- 
tories belonging to the crown of Portugal in 
the various quarters of the globe, entitled 
“ Asia J’ortuguesa,** 3 vols. folio ; “ Kuropa 
Portuguesa,” 2 vols. folio j ** Africa Portu- 
giiesa,” folio ; and “ America Portuguesa,** 
of wliicli the first is reckoned the most exact j 
and valuable , Commentaries on the Luciad of 
( 'aniotuis, Poems, and other works. — Moreri, \ 
A'livmi. /hog. Unir, I 

K Alii NATO (Pact.) an eminent Italian 
painter, who was a native of Verona. His 
works di8[)Iay freedom of di'sign, boldness of 
colouring, and great facility of execution, to 
w'hich lie addod an accpiaintame with civil and 
military architecture. Indefatigable in his 
profession, lie did not lay asiclci Ins pencil till 
near the close of his life, juotracted to the 
unusual length of eiglity-foui years. He died 
in 1666. His mother is said to have died in 
rliildbod previous to liis birth, winch was ef- 
f<*i tt*d by means of the Ca'sai'iaii operation. A 
soiriewliat romantic story is told also of bis last 
iiionicuts. When on ins death-bed he said to 
his wife, who was l}iug near him dangerously 
ill, “ Oh, my wife, 1 am going !’* ** And I will 
go with thee!” replied she ; and it is added 
that they dieu almost at the same moment. — 
y\bcedai, l*ilLington, 

PARIJVGI'ON (Gkihc.l) an historical 
painter, w'ho was the son of a clergyman in 
J aincasiiire. I le studied first under liis brother, 
and aftei w ards became a pujul of West, AI- 
tierinaii Roydell employed him to make draw* 
iiigs from the pictures in the Houghton col- 
lection. He long pursued liis studies at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1779 obtained a prize 
medal. ] n 1 7 80 Ins jiamtiug of the incantation 
scene in Maclietli was reivarded wuth a gold 
medal. He left England in 1782 for the East 
Indies, where lie contiiiued the exercise of his 
profession. His principal production was a 
large ])icture, rejiresenting the durbar or court 
of the nabob of Arcol at Alershoodabud. While 
engaged on tins w*ork he imprudently exposed 
biinself to tlie night air, to observe some na- 
tional ceremonies of the Hindoos, in order to 
complete a series of drawings, wdieii be w’is 
suclilenly seized w'itb a comiilaint w'hich in a 
few days terminated his life in 1788, at tlie 
ago of thirty-four. — lulivardis Anec. of Paint , — 
Faiunoton (.loseph) brother of the pre- 
ceding, eminent as a landscape painter. He 
WMs a scholar of Wilson, and resided long 
among the lakes of Cumberland. He is more 
distinguished for adherence to nature in her 
more obvious features, than for bold or original 
(h lineations of her most striking peculiarities. 
Rut though his composition is poor. Ins colour- 
ing is often clear, brilUant, and transparent. 
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and sometimes accompanied with a breadth of 
cliidro-scuro , his pencilling is free and finn, 
but at times carried to excess, so mucli so as 
to produce a hardness that cftectually destroys 
repose. He made many drawings for the 
“ Rritarniia Depicta,’* to accompany Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia. liis death took place in 
181 3,^7 )tn/ps* s SketcJies of Modem Artists, 

FARMER (Huofi) a dissenting clergyman, 
a native of Shropshire, born 1714. He studied 
at Northampton under Dr Doddridge ; and wras 
afterwards pastor to a congregation at Wal- 
thamstow. He was the autlior of several tht'o- 
logical and polemical tracts, the principal of 
which are dissertations “ On Miracles,’* 8vo ; 
“ On the Temptation in tlie Wilderness,” 8vo ; 
** On the Demoniacs,” 8vo ; and “ On the 
Worsliip of Human Spirits by tlie Heathen 
World,” Hvo. 'I’liese two last treatises involved 
him in controversy with Dr Worthington and 
Mr Fell, to the latter of whom he replieil with 
considerable acerbity. He died in 1787. — 
liiotr, Brit, 

FARMER (Richard) DD. a learned and 
elegant scliolar, born in 173.i at Leicester, for 
the history of which, his native town, he col- 
lected ample materials, which came afterwards 
into the possession of his fnend, Mr Nichols. 
In 1760 he took his degree of AM, at Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, of which society he was a 
fellow, and six years afterwards established 
Ills reputation as a critic and anti(}uary, by his 
Essay on the long disputed point of the learn- 
ing of Shakspeare, in which be maintains that 
the poet’s acquaintance with the ancients was 
solely acquired through translations. Jn 1775 
he w^as elected to the headship of his college, 
and in 1778 to the office of university libranan. 
From a stall and chancellorship in Lilclifield 
cathedral he was removed in 1782 to another 
in that of Canterbury, which he again resigned 
for tlie more valuable situation of a canon re- 
sidentiary of St l^auls, which he obUined in 
1788. His curious library, containing a largo 
collection of English black-letter authors, was 
sold by auction after bis death, which took 
place in 1797. — Nichols's Tm. Anec, 
FARNABY or FARNABIE (TnoM\s)an 
English grammarian of the seventeenth century, 
the son of a carpenter in J.oudon, born l’i7;>. 
From Merton college, Oxford, where he had en- 
tered as a servitor, he was seduced to Spain by 
a Jesuit, but disliking the discipline of tliat so- 
ciety, made his escape and experienced many 
vicissitudes. Having joined the fleet iindt-r 
Drake and Hawkins in 1595, he sailed on their 
last voyage with those commanders, and after- 
wards served as a common soldier in the Ne- 
therlands ; but returning to England in groat 
distress, at length succeeded in establisiiing a 
school at Martock in Somersetshire, under the 
name of Bainrafe, the anagram of Famabie. 
Hence he removed to London, where he con- 
tinued liis employment on a more extended 
scale, and conducted with great reputation a 
seminary of more than tliree hundred scholars. 
He now thought it advisable to graduate, wliicli 
he did at f'ambridge in 16 16, and afterwards 
was admitted ad cunaem at O^oid. In 
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[/>ndon being at that ppnod exceedingly un> 
u althy, lie carried most of his pujuis, among 
ivhom were tlie sons of ma:<y of the first nobi- 
lity, witli him to Sevenoaks, Kent ; in the 
neighbourhood of wliich town he purcliased an 
estate, still in the possession of his family, 
which has since been raised to the baronetage. 
During the parliamentarian ascendancy, an un- 
guarded speech of his, ** tliat one king was 
better than five hundred,” caused his incar- 
ceration , and it was even in contemplation to 
transport liim to the plantations : his friends 
however saved him, and he got off with an 
imprisonment in Ely-house. In 1 (i4(> he re- 
gained his liberty, but died on the l!^th of June 
the following year. Ilis annotations on the 
Satires of Juvenal and IVr.^ius, lt)12, on 
Seneca’s Tragedies, 16E>, on IMaitial's Epi- 
grams, on Lucan's Pharsalia, lol», and 

on \ irgil, 1034, are at once hi u‘f, enulite, clear, 
and comprehensive, and liave been highly com- 
mended, especially by Baj le. 1 lis other works 
are — “ Index llhetoricus,” 1()2.> ; “ Systema 
(irammaticum,” 1641 ; ami “ Pliraseologia 
Anglo Laiiiia.” — Biog. Brit. 

FAUNESE. The name of a family of the 
first rank in Italy. Pl'ilr Ja>ris Farnksf 
was the son of Alexander, afterw’ards pope 
l*aul IJT, by a secret marriage previously to his 
assumption of the cowl, lie was created 
grand duke of I’arma and Placentia m l.*»45, 
hut becoming odious to his subjects by his 
tyranny and deliauiJiery, fell by the hands of 
an assassin in the latter city lu l.)l<7. — His 
eldest son, Allxandlr, bom l.SSJO, was raised 
by pope Clement VTl to the see of I’amia, and 
cieated a cardinal by his giandfather, Paul 111, 
soon after his accession to the i) 0 ])(>dom. llci 
w'as dean of the sacred college, and distin- 
guished himself liighly in that capacity, both 
by his learning and liis virtues. 1 iis talents as 
a statesman also were much above mediocrity, 
and he was repeatedly emjiloyed as nuncio to 
the courts of Vienna and I’aris. His death 
took jilace in 1.589 at Rome. — A nepliew of his, 
also named Ai.exandfr, w'a.s the third duke 
of ]^arma,aTid highly distinguished as a military 
ommander under I’hilip II of Spain, whose 
armies he commanded against Henry IV of 
France. He succeeded Don John of Austria in 
the government of the Low Countries in 1578, 
and had the Spanish armada cleared the seas, he 
W’as to liave commanded the army destined for 
the conquest of England. 1 le died in 1 5V2 at 
Arras, at the age of forty-six. — Moren. Grotti 
An ml, Belg. 

FARNKWORTH (Ei.ns) an English 
clergyman, rector of Carsington, Derbyshire, 
of w'hich county he was a native, his father 
holding the rectory of Bontesliall. He was 
brought up at Chesterfield and Eton, whence 
lie removed to Jesus college, Cambridge, and 
graduated there in 1738. Dean Yorkc in 1762 
jiresented him to his preferment, hut he enjoyed 
the benefice little more than a twelvemonth, 
dying March 25, 1763. He published trans- 
lations of Leti’s Life of Sixtus 1754, folio ; I 
l)a\i!<»'s History of France, 17.57, 4to, 2 vols, ; | 
Flcury’s History of the Jews, 12mo, and 
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Macliiavelii’s works coinjilete, 1761, 2 vola. 
4tOj 1775, 4 vols. But. 

FARQUHAR. (CkouoF) a comic writer of 
eminence in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He was the son of a clergyman, and 
was bom at Londonderry in Ireland in 1678. 
He is said to have manifested an early taste for 
poetry, and in 1694 he was sent to J’rinity 
college, Dublin, whence how'ever he either 
eloped or was expelled, in consequence of irre- 
gular conduct, ilis partiality for the drama 
induced him to make his ajipearaiice on tlie 
stage at Dublin, but he displayed little ability 
as an actor ; and liaving liad the misfortune to 
w'oimd a brother perfoimer in a tragedy -scene, 
througli the mistake of having used a sw'ord 
insieail of a foil, lie relinquished the }>rofession 
he had so hastily chosen. About 1096 he ac- 
companied his friend Wilks the player to Taui- 
don, where lie eoinmenced writer for the stage. 
His first proiluction was “ Love in a Bottle,” 
performed at Drury-lane theatre wdtli great 
success in 169b. About this time lie alti acted 
the favour of lord Drrery, who procured Iiini a 
lieutenancy in his owm regiment. In 1700 he 
added to liis reputation by his comedy of “ I lie 
('onstant Couple, or the Trip to the Jubilee,” 
in whicli, under the eliaracter of sir Harry 
Wildair, he exhibited a lively jiieture of the foji- 
pish fine gentleman of the end of the seventeenth 
century. In 1701 appeared “ Sir Harry Wild- 
air,” a seqiK*! to the foraier comedy ; and tho 
following year he published a volume of “Mis- 
cellanies,” consisting of poems, h'tters, essays, 
Kc. “Tho Inconstant, or the Way to Win 
Him,” wux the next eflbit of his pen, and it is 
amongst those w liich have Kejit possession of 
the stage. It has great merit ; but much of it is 
hoiTOW'ed from the ‘ ‘ W ildgoose ( ’base” of 1 5(*au- 
mont and Fletcher. About 1703 he niamed a 
lady, w’ho having fallen in love with him, had got 
herself represented as the heiress of a large for- 
tune, and Farquhar is said to have pardoned the 
deception and treated her W’lth kindness. He 
wrote ill conjunction w'ith Motteux a farce en- 
titled “ The Stage Coach,” ju rformeil in 1704, 
and he afterwaids produced a comedy called 
“ The Twin Rivals.” In 1706 apj»eared “ 'fhe 
Recruiting Officer,” one of his moHt popular 
plays ; and this was succeeded by “ I’he Leaux 
Stratagem,” wliich closed his d' amatic career, 
and which is reckoned his master-piece, though 
finished w'itliin the short space of six weeks, 
while labouring under serious iiidisposiiioii. 
He died during tlie run of this play in Ajuil, 
1707. It is no mean testimony of the dramatic 
talents of Farquhar that three of his plays are 
still favourites with the public. His wit is less 
obtrusive than (Congreve’s, but it is genuine 
and spontaneous; and tliough his chaiacters 
are less strongly markc'd, thc'y are admirably 
supported anil obviously drawn from nature. 
His plots are not so artfully constructed as 
those of Wycherly and Mrs Centlivre, but lie 
far excels those writers in the arrangement of 
his incidents, and in that unity of action which 
is one of the chief beauties of dramatic lonipo- 
silion. Tlie libertinism of languagt* and senti- 
ment which his works exhibit cannot be dn- 
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folded , but it was tbe vice of the age rather 
than of the writer, who is much lei>s culpahli* 
than Dryden or Wycberly, whose gro^sness of 
expression has deservedly consigned their co- 
medies to comparative oblivion. — liiog, liriL 
Biflg, Dram, 

FA HR (Samuel) a native of Taunton, So- 
merset, born 1741. From Warrington gram- 
mar-bclKK)l he proceeded to complete his stu- 
dies m the miivers-ities of f!dmhurgh and l>ey- 
den, in which lattiT he graduated as MU. and 
afterwards )iractised in his native town. Jlej 
xvas the author of several i)rof»*ssion4l tracts of j 
iiieiif, among oth(‘rs, of an “ IiKjuiry into the 
propriety of J*hlebotoriiy in cascb of Coiisump- ; 
tion,” 8vo ; “ An Kss.iy on Andb “ 'J’lie 
llislor;^ of K]udemiLh,” tiaiihl.itid from the 
(in‘eU of Jlippocraies, 4 to , “ 'J'he Klements 
of Medical .lunspiuiltnce,” dvo ; ainl “ Aplio- 
rismi de Marasino, ex suiiunis m< dicis toi- 
let ti,” r2mo. ik* died in — Clialmeiis 

lilOtr, Dtrfm 

FAHHANT (Uk ii \ui)) an excellent Kng- 
lish iiiUMcian and composer of the old school. 
1 le held situations in the Chapel lloyal and 
St (ieorge’s cbu)iel at Wimlsor, from l/>ti4 to 
and is reiitarKahle foi the devout and 
solemn style of liis t hutch music, much of 
wliK li is to he louiid in the collections of 
Ho)ce and llarnaid. Ills celebrated full an- 
them '* Lord, foi ihy lender mercy’s sake,'* 
now in fie(|uenl ust* in most of our cathedrals, 
is as beautiiul as the nature of plain counter- 
ptnnt will admit, and always produces a fine 
and singularly solemn elFect, — Biog. Diet, oj 
J\ius, 

FASTOLF (sir John) an English gentle- 
man, who obtained some reputation as a mili- 
tary officer during the w-ar with France in tlic 
fifUaMith century, but is chielly memorable as 
the bujtposed prototype of Shakspeare’s Fal- 
statr. He was a native of Noifolk, and adopt- 
ing the ])rofi*8sion of a soldier, he served wuth 
some distinction in Ireland, under sir Stephen 
Scrope, dejuity to the lord-lieutenant of that 
kingdom. 'I lial officer dying in 14()», Fastolf 
married his widow, an heiress of the libtot 
family, wliose rich estates in Gloucestershire 
and M'iltshire he seized and kept in his own 
possession, to the prejudice of his step son, 
who HI vain endeavoured to recover them after 
the death of his mother. Exalted by this 
acipiisition of property, Fastolf not only ob- 
t.iiued the honour of knighthood, but also the 
ortler of the garter, lie is said to have been 
wounded at the battle of Agincourt, and to 
have* b»*en rcw’.inled foi his bravery on that 
occasion, by the grant of terntoual property in 
IVormandj. In 1 he defeated a hwly of 
siv thous.ind Krenehmen, at the head of only 
one thous.ind five hundred, and brought relief 
to the English army before Orleans. Hut the 
same year he shamefully tarnished his laurels 
at the battle of Patay, by fleeing panic stricken 
from the celebiated Joan of Arc. The regent 
duke of Bedford deprived him of the garter 
for this misbehaviour, but soon restored it to 
liim in cousideniuoii of his former services, 
Uls death look place in 1409, and he left m 
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the hands of his confessor, 'J'liomas IIo\'es. a 
Francisc in friar, the sum of four thunsand 
pounds to be ex|)ended in tlie repair of 
churches, religious houses, &c. 'Fhe preceding 
narrative shows that the private character of 
sir John Fastolf was not irreproachable ; and 
though it affords no positive evidence that 
Shakbpeare had him in view in his delineation 
of Falstaft', it at least renders the supposition 
not improbable.— -Biog. Jirit, Sir John Fnuis 
Paston Letters. BrittviCs Beauties of Wiltshire, 
vol. iii. 

FAUCIIET (Claude) a French writer on 
history and archaeology, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He w'as a native of Pans, and became 
pi-esident of the Cour des Moiinaics ; w'hich 
offite he was obliged to dispose of, in order to 
sati.-^fy the claims of his creditors. I lenry 1 V 
bestowed on him a ]>ension, with the title of 
liLstonographer, He died in 1601, aged se- 
venty-two. Fauchet wrote on the liberties of 
the Galilean church , on the orders of kiiiglit- 
liood ; and on official dignities ; but Ins An- 
tiquitcs et llistoires Gauloises et Francoises,” 
1611, Ito, cominise all Ins works which pos- 
sess any permanent value . — Mm eri. 

FAl'('Ill\i (Claudf) a native of Dome, 
in the dioci‘.se of Nevers, in Fraiu.e, who be- 
came a [uiest, and was made grand -vk .it to 
the archhisiiop of Bourges. Having acquired 
reputation as a pulpit orator, ho w'a.s appointed 
}ueHcher to the king. Some time before the 
Revolution he exhibited symptom.s of derange- 
ment ; and many of his discourses, particularly 
his funeral oration for the archbishop of 
Bourges, were sufficiently extravagant. He 
now belonged to the sect of the Illuminati, and 
figured as one of tlieir chiefs. In 17119 he 
took an acti\ e jiarl in the pojmlar tummotioiis 
wdiich then ociuired, and at the taking of the 
Rastilc he appeared swoid in hand at the head 
of the mob. Jii May 1791 he was elected 
coustitulioiml bisho}> of the dejiarlment of Cal- 
vados, and he w’as afterw’ards chosen member 
of the l/'giskitive Assembly. He is said to 
have promoted the mass.icres W’hich were per- 
petrated HI the prisons of J'aris, in Sejilember 
179:!^ ; and he continued to distinguish himself 
by the general violence of his conduct till he 
entered into the National Convention, in w'hich 
he behaved w’lth more calmness and modera- 
tion. On the trial of Lewus XVI he voted not 
for his death but his imprisonment ; and having 
joined the Girondists, he was persecuted by 
the opjiosite party. In Febiimry 179o Le- 
coHitic denounced him for having addressed to 
the pnesls of las ilioi'ese a niaridate forbidding 
them to marry ; and shortly after the assassina- 
tion of Marat by Chailotte Corday, be w’as 
accused of being connected with her, whitli 
absuid charge pioved his destruction. He was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death, Octo- 
ber 31, 1793, and he sufiered by the guillotine. 
Fauchet was tlie autlior of “ L'Oraison Fune- 
bre du Due d'Orleans “ Panegynque de S. 
Louis;” ** Diiscours sur les Mivurs Kurales 
Xc. — Nouv, Diet. Hist, Diet, B, et ii. des ii, 
1/. du 18mc .S'. 

rAVCHETR (Micuall li) a Ficnch pro- 
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■stMit minister of the seventeentli centuiy, 
-•lebrated for his eloquence, fie was first sct- 
cd at INlontpellier, and afterwards at Charen- 
>n, in both which situations he attmcted great 
diuiration as a preacher. As an instance of 
he iiiiluence of his oratorical powers, it has 
>een stated, that the marshal de la Forte, 
ifter having heard him preach against duelling, 
exclaimed — If a challenge were sent me, 1 
would not accept it.*’ He wrote a treatise on 
the Eucharist, m answer to a work of cardinal 
du I’erron ; Sermons on difiereiit 'J exts of 
Scn])tnre ; a Treatise on Oratorical Action ; 
ami Trayers and IMedilations. He died at 
J’ans in Id.)?. — Moieii. I^ouv, Diet. Jlist. 

KWLlIAllEU (.Ioijn) a iiialhunatiuau of 
tlic seventeenth century, who was a native of 
IJlin, in Suabia. iJestailes, while seivmg as a 
Aolunteerin the French aini> in (iennany, acci- 
dentally discovered the ability of Faulliaber, 
who was a teacher of nnilhenialit s. A fiieiuU 
ship took })ldce between the jtaiLies, much to 
the advantage of the latter. He jnihlishcd a 
consideiahle numher of woiks relating to alge- 
hiaical calculations and other subjects, which, 
being wiitten in Oerman, are less known than 
they dt serve to he. He stems also to have 
united With his inatheinatK ai put suits a good 
dial of ni}htK'isin, wimh has doubth-ss contri- 
buted to tlie neglect of his speculations. 'Has 
ingenious man died at Him in aged .>3. — 

Zling. Vniv^ 

FATSr or FUST (.Totin') a goldsmith of 
AhnU, one of the three artists to wliom tl«(‘ 
inveniion of jiriiUiiig is generally as<'ril)ed. It 
IS however doubtful if lie did more than ad- 
vance money to Guttcinberg, w'lui had pre- 
viously made .some attempts with carvi d blocks 
at Strasburgh. 'riie third person coneenied 
was Sclia'fler, who matried the daughter of 
Faust, and who is aliow'cd the lionour of hav- 
ing invented jmnehes and matiices, by means 
of which tins grand ait was carried to jicrfec- 
tion. 'I'he hist fruits of the new' process was 
“ Jfurandi Kationale Divinorum Officiornin,” 
piildished by Faust and Scliieljer in 
w'huliw'as jollowed some yeais after by the 

(-alholicon .loliannis .fanueiiMs aftei winch, 
in biiceeeiied “ Tlic Ihlde,” so much 

souglit for by those fond of caily specimens of 
typograjdiy. '1 hese works wcje howevN-r 
jireceded i)v a Fiihle, I’saitei, aiul other books 
executed with characters engiaved on wood, 
and by a mechanism winch Faust and Schaifler 
possessed in common with Guttembt,*rg. it has 
been pretended that when Faust went to I’aris 
to sell a second edition of his bible of 1462, 
he was taken up on the supposition that he 
efi'ected the ]innting of them by magic ; but 
this story ajipears to be mere fable. I'here is 
reason to believe that he died of the plague in 
1466, as the name of SchasHer alone is found 
in the books pnnted after that time at Mentz. 
According to certain German writers, tlie cele- 
brated romance of Dr Faustus, the subject of 
BO much traditionary horror and admiration, 
and which has been since immortalized by the 
genius of Goetlie, oiigniated in the malice of 
the monks tuwardi Faust, whose employment 
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of printing deprived them of their gain na 
copiers, that occupation being almost exclu- 
sively in their hands. There seems however 
so little connexion between the birth-place, 
profession, &c. of tlie real and 8U])posititioiis 
Faustus, that the conjecture is possibly founded 
only on the similarity of the name accidentally 
given to one of the legendary characters of the 
period. — Nouv. Diet, hist. Marctuind JJirt, 
hUt. 

FAVIER, ( ) an eminent French states- 

man, horn at Toulouse the beginning of the 
eighteenth icntury. At tlie age of twenty he 
succeeded his father as secretary general to 
the 8tati‘S of l/aiiguedoc, but lie W'as obliged 
in consequence of youthful extravagance to sell 
the office. He then apiilied himself to the 
study of history and politics ; and ho was no- 
minated seiretary to M. de la Chatanlie, 
ambassador to U'urm, after W'hose death he w’as 
patronised by IM. d’Argenson. I'ndcr the 
direction of that nobleman he wrote “ He- 
flexions coiitrc lo 'riait6 de 17.>6,” (between 
Frame and Austria,) one of tJie best tli|>lo- 
matic treatises which had then afqie.irt'd. 
Favier was employed on several seciet mis- 
sioiis 111 Spam anti Ilussia, umier tlie Tiiimstry 
of the duke de (Ihoisemi. He engaged in 
oilier covtrt tiansactions of the Fiench go- 
veinmcut at the instigation oi the tount de 
Jlrogho, wliicli involved him in difficuUit'S, 
and obliged him to leave Fiance. After pass- 
ing some lime in England and Holland, lie 
was arrested at Hamlmigh and taken to Tans. 
JM. de Ihogho proc iired his liberation in 1773; 
and on tin accession of Lew’is XVI, he ob- 
tained a pension, but was not aftervvauls 
em}>loyed. He died in 17114. I\l. de Segur 
has collected a part of the works of Favier in 
his J*ohti(]ue de tons les (labinets de I’Eu- 
rope ]iendant les Uegnes de Louis XV et de 
Ixiuis XVI,” 1793, 2 vols. 8vo. Favier also 
published seveial pieces himself ; and he w'as 
engaged with Fnron, .1. .1. ilousseaii, the aU>e 
Arudud, Suaid, and others, in conducting the 
“ .lournal Etranger.” — /he». Umv. 

FAVGlUM'S, a pi itonic philosopher and 
rhetoiKi.in of the sfcond century, who was a 
native ot Arles in Gaul. He taught at Athens; 
and W'as at Home m the reign of Adnan, who 
respected and esteemed him for Ins learning 
ami eloqueiue. Jleing once rejiroaclied with 
having meanly submitted to tlie enqieror, in a 
dispute on some literary topic, he exclaimed, 
witJi more wit than piincqile, “ Would you 
have me prt'tend to be wiser than the com- 
mander of thirty legions'!” He wrote much, 
but none of his works are extant. — Moren, 
Eiijield's llisl. of Philos. 

FAW’CETT (sir William) a distinguished 
military officer and writer of the last century. 
He was a native of Y'orkshire, and entering 
young into the army, he served with reputa- 
tion in the German wars of Gt»orge II, w'hen 
he W'as made aid-de-camp to the maruuis of 
Granby. He was r-useil to the brevet rank of 
colonel in 1772, and to that of major-general 
in 1777 ; he was next adjutant-general, and in 
1782 lieutenant-general. Ihe order of the 
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bafli was afterwards conferred on him ; and 
he received the appointment of general in the 
army in 1796. He died, governor of Chelsea 
rollege, in 1804, aged seventy-six. Sir Wil« 
liam Fawcett was the author of “ Rules and 
Hegulations for the formation, field exercise, 
and movements of his Majesty’s Forces and 
he translated “ I'he Reveries of Marshal 
Saxe “ Regulations for the Prussian Cavalry 
and Infantry,” &c. — Gent. Maf^, 

FAWKFJS (FriANns) a clergy man of the 
church of England, wliose compositions have 
secured him a respectable station among our 
minor poets. He was horn in Yorkshire about 
17.'J1, and was educated at Jesus college, 
(Janibridge, where he took the degree of MA. 
After being ordained lie became curate of 
Riamham, in Yorkshire ; and while there 
settled, he wrote a descriptive poem, entitled 

Pratiiham Park.” lie afterwards obtained 
the notice of arthbislioji Herring, who collated 
him to the vicarage of Oipnigton, with St 
Mary Cray, in Kent. 'J’he jioet dis})Iayed his 
graiitiifle hy an elegy on the death of his patron, 
whiili took place in 17.)7. In 1761 he pub- 
lisheil hy subsciiption a volume of poems ; 
anti he afteiw'ards edited 'fhe Poetical Ca- 
lendar,” and “ 'fhe J’oetical Magazine,” in 
conjunt tion with Woty. Rut he is chiefly 
known at jirescnt as the translator of the Idylls 
of 'riieociituB, Rich and Moscliiia, the Odes of 
Anacreon, and the Argonautiis of Apollonius 
lUiodius, with the remains of Sappho, Menan- 
tler, and Musmus. 'J'hesc poetical versions 
have been repeatedly publislied. Jn 1774 he 
exchanged his vicarage for the lectory of 
Hayes in the same county, where he died in 
1777. — Aikin^s O. Jheg. A’tchols's JaU Anve. 

FAY ((’hahi.is Francis oECisTinNAi »u) 
the son of an ofticer in the French guaids, who 
also served in the army in tlie early part of his 
life, but quitted it to devote liimself to the 
study of clieinibtry and botany. He was ad- 
mitted a member of tlio Academy of Sciences , 
and had tlie su])<*rintendenc e of the royal 
garden, winch had bt*eii previously much neg- 
lected, but under liis care became one of the 
finest in Europe. As a chemist and natural 
philosnplier, lie distinguished himself by his 
researches conceniing the iiliospliuric light in 
the mercurial vacuum of the barometer, con- 
cerning the salts of lime, the magnet, and die 
nature of electricity, wiiich he divided into 
two kinds, the vitrious and the resinous, an- 
swering to the positive and negative electrici- 
ties of Franklin. His works consist of me- 
moirs in the transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences. He w’as born at l*aris in 1698, and 
died in 17 J9, — A<»ir. Jhet, Hist, Ihog. 

( hiiT . 

FA YDIT (Ansfi.m) a troubadour or Pio- 
ven^-al bard of the thirteenUi century. Hew’as 
])ntronised by Richard Cour de lion, king of 
Pnglaiid, w'hose praises he celebrated m a 
funeral elegy, which has lH*en published by Dr 
Rumey, with music said to Iiave been com- 
posed by die poet himself. He w’as licentious 
and extravagant ; and after the death of his 
royal master, having married a beautiful woman 
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as thoughdess as himself, he became involved 
in distress. His wife dying, he went to the 
couit of the marquis of Montserrat, and sul<sc*- 
quently to that of another chief, where he died 
about — Moreri. St Palaye, 

; FAYE'ITE (Marts Madeleine Piorifs 
DE LA Verge, countess of) a celebrated liteiary 
lady, wife to the count de la Fayette, in the 
reign of Jarus XIV. She was intimately ac- 
quainted w'idi the men of literature of the 
period, who assembled at her house, and many 
of whom experienced her benevolence and 
generosity. When Segrais quitted his resi- 
dence w'ltli mademoiselle Montjiensier, he 
domesticated w'ith madame de la Fayette, and 
was the cliicf directoi of her pursuits. It was 
in his name tliat her two celebrated romances 
of** Zaide” and tlie ** Princess of Cleves” wore 
published, but he has himself testified that, 
with the exce])tion of a little assistance in the 
plan or outline, tlie merits of them WT”e due to 
the countess. Voltaire describes them as the 
fiist romances in winch the manners of persons 
of condition were truly painted, and natural ad- 
ventures described with ease and grace. Su- 
perseding as tliey did the tedious and volumi- 
nous productions of Scudery and others, the/ 
still retain a spue of the chivalne and ceie- 
mouiou>s gallantry of the court of Anne of Aus- 
tria, w'hid), being united to much delicacy of 
sentiment, and lively and graceful d« scriptioii, 
is not without its attraction. It was on the 
appearance of /aide that Huet wrote his ** Ori- 
gin of Romances,” and exposed himself to 
some censure by the importance which he at- 
tached to them. Madame de la Fayette, wdio 
w'as esteemed as much for the solidity as the 
brilliancy of her parts, died in 169o. Resides 
the works already mentioned, she wrote ** 'J’he 
Princess of Montpensier j” ** Memoirs of the 
j Court of Fiantc in the years 1688 and 1689 
** 'I’lie History of Ilennette of hhigland and 
** Divers Portraits of Persons about the Court.” 
Moieri. Noitv, Diet, Hist, 

FAZIO (RAnTiioTOMEw) historian and 
biographf'r of the Jifteentli century, w’as a 
native of Sjjczia on the coast of Genoa, He 
w'as much patronised by Alphonso, king of 
Maples, at whose instance he translated Arnan’s 
History of Alexander into I.atiii, and likewise 
w'rote the history of that prince in ten books, 
first printed in 1660. He also com])Osed a 
history of the w’ar between the Genoese and 
Venetians in 1377, and was a benefactor to 
literary history by liis w’ork, ** De Viris Illus- 
tribus,” containing brief accounts of the most 
famous of his contemporaries, with a critical 
analysis of their principal works. This pro- 
duction, after long remaining in MS, was pub- 
hslied by tlie abbe Mehus, wiio added some 
MS. letters of Fazio relating to the history of 
his ow'n times. — Tiraboschi, 

FAZZELLO (Thomas) a native of Palermo 
in Sicily, of whicli country he wrote the history 
m Latin, a work esteemed of considerable au- 
thority. He W'as born in 1498, and entering 
the church, became prior of the Dominican 
convent in his native city. His history of 
Sicily has been translated into Italian, and has 
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g[one througli several editions, llis death took 
place in 1570. — Moreri. 

FEARNE (Charles) an ingenious uniter 
on jurisprudence and metaphysical philosophy, 
lie was a native of London, and was educated 
at Westminster school. He afterwards became 
a student of the Inner Temple, but without any 
intention of adopting the law as a profession. 
Circumstances however induced him to com- 
mence practice as a chamber counsel and con- 
veyancer, in wliich branches of legal business 
he attained tlie reputation of great skill and 
learning. His strong taste for speculation and 
project however interfered with his professional 
pursuits, and prevented him from deriving that 
emolument which might otherwise have ac- 
crued from the exercise of his abilities. He 
died January 21, 1794, aged forty-five. Mr 
Feanie was the author of “ An Essay on con- 
tingent Remainders and executory Devises 
** A l^egigraphical Chart of Landed Property 
Observations on the Statute of inrollment of 
Bargains and Sales and “ An Essay on Con- 
sciousness, or a Series of Evidences of a distinct 
Mind.” — Eiirap. Maff, 

FEA'I'LEY (Daniel) an episcopal divine 
of considerable note in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was bom at Charlton Kings in Ox- 
foiilhliire in 1582, and after some previous 
classK'al instruction, was admitted a scholar of 
Corpus Chnsti college, Oxford, in 1594. He 
ap])lied himself closely to the study of the 
fathers and schoolmen, and after having taken 
his degrees m arts, he obtained a fellowship. 
He at length quitted the university to go to 
Paris as chaplain to the English ambassador, 
sir Thomas Edmondes. He returned to Eng- 
land after staying abroad three yeais ; and in 
1613 he proceeded BD. at Oxford. A rchbisho]) 
Abbot gave him the living of Lambeth, and 
he t^en took the degree of DD. About this 
time he distinguished himself by maintaining ! 
a public dispute with two .lesuits, afterwards 
published by the direction of the archbishoj), 
who rew^arded Featley wuth the livings of All- 
hallows, Bread-street, and Acton, IVliddlesex. 
He w’as subsequently made provost of Chelsea 
college. On the trial of arcl^hi^hop Laud he 
appeared as a witness against him ; and in 
1643 he was one of the Westminster assembly 
of divines ; but his general attachment to the 
doctrines of the church of J mgland afterwards 
subjected him to persecution from the ruling 
pow’ers ; and being deprived of his preferments, 
he died in 1644-45. Dr Featley was the au- 
thor of “ Clavis Mystica, a Key opening divers 
difficult Texts of Scripture,” 1636, folio ; and 
many other works now forgotten. Among his 
controversial tracts is one with the odd title of 
The Dipper dipt, or the Anabaptist plunged 
over Head and Ears and shrunk in the Wash- 
ing,” 4to. — Atkin's G. Btog , — Flat ley (John) 
nephew of the preceding, was also a clergy- 
man. He left England, and lesided in the 
West Indies during the government of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and returning at the Restoration, 
he obtained a prebend in Lincoln cathedral, and 
a living in Nottinghamsliire. He was the 
author of a treatise* entitled " A Fountaine of 
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Tcares emptying itselfe into three Rivulets* 
viz. Coiunuiiction, CompasMon, Devotion, or 
Sobs of Nature sanctified by Grace,” Amster- 
dam, 1646, 12mo. — Biog, Brit, 

FECKENHAM (John de) an English catho- 
lic divine of the sixteenth century, was bom near 
the forest of Feckcuham in Worcestershire, 
from which place he derived his surname, that 
of his family being Howman. He was educated 
in the monastery of Evesham, which institu- 
tion placed him at Gloucester college, Oxford. 
He subsequently returned to his abbey, at the 
dissolution of which in 1536 he received a 
yearly pension of a hundred fiorins, and re- 
turned to Oxford and took ordeis. In 1543 
he became chaplain to Bonner, bishop of Lon- 
don, and when tliat prelate was dejuived by 
the Reformers, Feckeuham was committed 
prisoner to the Tower of London. On the ac- 
cession of Mary he again became cha])lain to 
Bonner, now returned to his diocese. He 
however in no respect resembled that brutal 
and intolerant prelate in temper, but on the 
contrary was honourably distmguiblied during 
the whole of that gloomy reign, by hib good 
offices to the affiicted protestants of every rank. 
'I’wo (lays before tlie (‘xecution of lady .buie 
Grey, he l»eM a confeienee with that unfortu- 
nate lady, wlio nmaitied as much unmoved 
by his arguiiKMits as Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, against whom he disputed at Oxford. 
In the year 155t> (jutjen Mary, who had re- 
stored the monastic foundation of Westminster* 
appointed him mitred abbot of tlie same, in 
which capacity lie sat in the house of IVers, 
and was the last of that rank who did so. 
On the accession of Elizabeth, in whose behalf 
be bad always earnestly interfered witli her 
sister, he might have looked to tlie highest 
prcf(*rmeiit in the church, could he have recon- 
ciled hib conscience to the intended settlement ; 
but on the contrary, he spoke with great deter- 
mination, both in and out of parliament, against 
the bills abolishing the papal jurisdic tion. it 
IS no honour to Ins opponents that they impri- 
soned him for his sincerity ; and that after being 
released once or twice, he was finally commit- 
ted prisoner to the casllc of W'lsbcacli, where 
he (hed in 158 He is spoken of with great 
respect by Camden, Fuller, Burnet, and 
the more canchd protestunt writers. A list 
of his writings may be seen in the Biogra- 
phica Britanuica.^ — Biog, Brit. Wood Athen, 
Oxon. 

FEITHIUS (Everard) a philological wri- 
ter of the sixteenth century. He was a native 
of Elbourgin Gueldres, and having fled from 
the Netlierlands to France to escajie the per- 
secution of the Spanish government on account 
of religion, he is supposed to have been assas- 
sinated at Rochelle, about 1590. He was 
well skilled in Gieck and Hebrew hU'rature, 
and was the author of a useful work intitled 
** Antiquitates Homerica;,” in which he has 
described the sacred and profane ntes and 
customs of the Greeks and neighbouring na- 
tions in the lieroic ages, from the works of 
Homer and other ancient writers. Nicholas 
Heinsius says that Feithius also wrote ** Attic 
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ATitiquitios,” wliich have never been pub- 
lislied. — M<^rL Fahricii hMioffr* Atitiq, 
FKLIJUBN (Andkj w) sieur ties Avauv et 
d« Javerci, a native of Chaitres in France, 
eminent as an historian of tlie fine arts, lie 
studied at Paris, after wliicli he went to Rome 
as secretary to the marquis de Fontenai, the 
French ambassador. He there formed an in- 
timacy with the celebiated painter, Nicliolas 
Poussin, whose conversation liel])ed to majiire 
him with that jiredileetion for the arts of de- 
sign which influtmced his future pin suits, C)n 
his return liome he was employed by the 
minister of st.ite, FoiKpiet, amJ afterwaids by 
(.’oJbert, the latter of whom a])jiomted him 
intendant of the royal edifices, and of arts and 
manufai tures. J le was also made secretary of 
llie JK adeiny of architecture, and keeper of the 
royal cahinet of anti<juitjes ; and he was a 
meniher of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
IJellcH Leities. He died in aged 

seventy-six. His works, whidi aie inuili 
esteemeil, are — “ Kiitreticiis sur les \ ms et 
les Ouvrages des plus excelleiis Pemtres, 
ancuns et modems,” ** Les Piimipes de 
rAicliitecture, de la Sculpture, de la Pein- 
ture ; avei uii Dictioiinaire des termespropies 
de ces Artes “ De I’Origino de la IViu- 
ture ** Conferences de FAcademie Royale 
de la Peinture,” iiie. — Flcihiln (John Fiian- 
c'ls) his son, succeeded to the offices held by 
his father, and died in 17oJ. He was the 
Hiithoi of “ llecueil llistorique de laA'ie et les 
( )uvrages des plus calebres Ar< hitectes,” i (>87, 

4 to, w'liich is a w’ork of authority in the history 
of the arts, and forms a jiroper companion to 
the Historical Dialogues of the elder Felibien. 
— Vv 1 iiuEN (Mien A 1 1 .) another son of Andrew*, 
w as a meniher of the Benedictine congregation 
of St IMaur, He w’rote The History of the 
Royal Abbey of St Denis,” folio , and begsm 
tlie History of Pans, comjileted by Doiiii Lo- 
hineaii. He died lu 1719. — ISouv. Diet, lint. 
I A" Cerf, liihl, dei Auteurs de S. Dlaur. 

FULL (Sami i i ) detinof Clinstcliurch, bom 
1 />9 J-,in tlie ]mi isli of St Clenienl Danes, I^ndon. 
He was educated on the foundation of Wc’stmin- 
Bter school, W’lumce he proceeded to f’hiist« 
church, Oxford, in 1601. His progress in clerical 
preferment w'as ra|)id, as he lose successively 
from tlie living of Froshw'ater in tlielsle of W ight, 
which he obtained in 16 lo, to a prehendal 
stall at Worcester, with a chaplaincy to king 
J ames the First, thence to a canoury of Christ- 
church in l<;i9, the Margaret professorship of 
divinity, 162<), the deanery of Litchfield, 16;57, 
and finally to that of ('Jiristchurch in J6:>8. 
During the civil w ars he was a staunch adherent 
of monarchy, W’hich occasioned his ejection 
from the office of vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity in 1647. Of his writings only two 
at present remain — “ Priniitiie,” 1626; and 
“ Concio ad Baccalaureos,” 1627, Hie news 
of the execution of Charles the Fii’sl is said 
to have broken his lieart. Ihs death took 
place February 1, 1648-9. — IFeod’* Athen, 
( hou. 

KKLL (John) DD. bishop of Oxford, was 
the son of the preceding, and horn at Long- 
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worth , Berks, J une 23, 1 625. From tlie gram- 
mar-school at lliame he was removed to 
Christchurch on a studentship in 1636, when 
only eleven years of age, and graduated as A M. 
in 1643; hut the same visitation which de- 
prived his father of the vice-chancellorship, 
effected his expulsion from bis college in 1648, 
on account of Ins liaving been in arms for the 
king. Dunng the protectorate lie continued in 
obscurity, but on the Restoration obtained a 
stall at Chichester, whence he was preferred 
to a more valuable one at Christcliunh, and 
soon after became dean of that society. In 
!(>(>() he served the office of vice-chancellor 
of the imiversity, and ten years afterw'ards 
was raised to the see of Oxford, retaining Ins 
deauery. As a prelate he W’as distinguisiied 
^•qually by his Icainmg and munificence, a lon- 
sideiable poition of liis income was dedicated 
by him to the rebuilding of the episcopal 
])alacc at Cuddesden, and to the same source 
ins college is indebted for the magnif ’eiit tow’er 
commonly kiiowm by the name of the “ 'lom 
(late,” into w'lnch he caused the large hell 
(said to have originally belonged to the abbey 
of Oseney) to be removed in 1683. Several 
valuable works fioin Ins ]>en are extant, among 
others, a Latin translation of Wood’s “ History 
and Antiquities of Oxford,” m 2 folio vols. ; 
“ In ],audem Musices Carmen Saf)j»hieum 
“ AUinoi in Platonicam Pliiloso]diiam Iritio- 
du( tio a ** Life of Dr Hammond,” puhIisli(‘J 
in 16()6 ; anotlior of Dr Allestroe ; an edition 
of (’yprian’s works ; St Clement’s two epistles 
to the Corinthians, in Greek and Latin ; “ Ar- 
tis Logica) compendium a “ Paraphrase on 
St Paul’s Fqustles a new edition of the 
Greek I'estament with notes, and a collection 
of the various leadings ; and several Sermons. 
His death took place lu 1686. — Btofr, Jint, 
FKLL (John) a native of Cockermoulh in 
Cumberland, born 1735. He was ap}>reiiticeJ 
to a tailor by his friends, wdio were in poor 
circumstances, but evincing a considerable 
share of talent, and an eager turn for literary 
pursuits, lie found otliers wdiose liberality 
rescued him from the line of life he had em- 
braced, and gave him such ojiportuiiities as he 
lost no time in improving. A dissenting con- 
gregation at Beccles, Suffolk, elected him their 
minister. He afterwards removed in the same 
capacity to TliaxU^d. 'J’he situation of tutor 
at an academy in tlie same connexion, becom- 
ing vacant at Honierton, he was induced to 
accept it, hut w’as eventually dismissed, it is 
said, for having been found reading a news- 
paper on a Sunday, He was afterw*ards en- 
gaged to preach a course of lectures at the 
^•ots’ church, London ^\all, on the evidences 
of Chnstianity, and a subscription amounting 
to a hundred guineas w*as raised for that pur- 
pose ; hut ail attack of the dropsy carried him 
off before be had gone through more than four 
of the proposed discourses, on the 13th of 
Septembi'r, 1797. Dr Hunter, w’ho succeeded 
him ill the appointment, published the couise 
of lectures complete. His oilier w*orks consist 
of — Rcjilies to Dr Farmer's Treatises on the 
Mythology of Greece and RomC;, and die 
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** Demoniacs of the New Testament both 
in 8vo ; “ A Lettei to Burke on the Penal 
Laws,” 8vo; “ An Essiw on English Gram- 
mar.” l5;nio ; “ Genuine Protestantism,” 8vo ; 
“ An Essay on the Love of our Country 
and “ Remarks on the Poems of Rowley,” — 
Prot. Dissenters' Ma^, Aikhi's G. Biog, 
FELLER (Francis Xavier') oUierwHise 
Flexier de Reval, a name which he assumed 
on the suppression of tlie society of Jesuits, to 
wliicli he belonged, and w’hich he again quitted 
for that of Feller, by which he is mo.st generallj 
known. lie was a natiie of Brussels, born 
173>, and enjoyed a reputation for some learn- 
ing, although ins principal work, an Ilisto- 
ricul Dictionary,” printed at Liege in eight 
octavo volumes, has been attai ked on the scoie 
of piracy by the propiietors of the “ Nouveau 
Dictioiinaire llistorhpie.” llis other writings 
aie — “ A Reply to Buffon’s Epochs of Nature 
“Remarks on the Newtonian Philosophy;” 
a “ Geographical Dictionaiy /’ and a literary 
and historical journal, entitled “ Clef »les ('abi- 
nets,” published at Luxemburgh from 1774 to 
1794. Ills death took place in 180!iJ at Ralis- 
bon. — Moreri. 

FELLER (Joachim) a German poet, bom 
at Zwickhau, lt).‘>8, cliosen jirofessor of poetry 
at Leipsic in lOdl. I'lie precocity of his ta- 
lents developed itself at the early age of thir- 
teen, when he wrote a poem on the passions. 
His compositions, principally in the Latin lan- 
guage, gained him much reputation : am ng 
them are — “ Flores Philosoidiici “ Nota* in 
Loticlm eclogam, &c. “Cxgni quasimodo 
geniti sancta* virorum celebiium Cygnea* 
(Zvinckhau) vete‘rum and some annotations 
on tlic w’orks of Horace, lie b<*caine librarian 
to the university of l^eipsic in U»76, xxhich 
situation he held fifteen years. Having con- 
tracted a habit of walking in his sleep, he fell 
at length from a window during one of his fits of 
somnambulism, and died from the efifects of his 
fall m 1091. — He left a son, Joachim FRfoi- 
RICK, bom in 1673 at [.eipsic, where he gradu- 
ated in philosophy. The grand -duke of Weimar 
appointed him his secretary in 1706, a situa- 
tion he filled during twenty years ; travelling, a 
considerable part of tlie time, under his patron’s 
auspices, for the purpose of examining the 
principal libraries of Europe. He published a 
valuable work, entitled “ Monumenta variain- 
edita,” in 12 quarto numbers, printed in 1714 
at Jena ; a “ Genealogy of the House of Bruns- 
wick Tjuneiiburgh,” 8vo ; “ Otium Ilanoveri- 
anum,” and “ Miscellanea Leibnitiana.” His 
dtath took place in 1726. — Morert, 

FELTHAM (Owen) an English author, 
bom about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, descended of a respectable family in Suf- 
folk. Little more is known of him than that 
he resided many years in the family of the earl 
of Thomond, during which period he pub- 
lished a work of great merit, entitled “ llo- 
solves Divine, Political, and Moral.” This 
book went through tw^elve editions before the 
year 1709. A thirteenth has lately appeared 
under the superintendence of Mr Camming, of 
the Board of Control. His death is supposed 
Dic'i.— No. XLVm. 
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to have taken place about the year 1678.— 
Chalmers's Bing, Diet 

FENELON (Francis dk Sat.ion ac he la 
Mot'i e) archbishop of Cambray, and one of 
the most excellent and distinguished persons 
of bis day, was born of an ancient family at 
the castle of Fenelon in Pengord, on the 6tli 
August, 16N1. He studied at Cahors and Paris, 
and at the age of twenty- four entered into 
orders, and commenced his ministerial functions 
in the parish of St Sulpice. I’hree years after- 
wardh the archbishop of Paris made him supe- 
rior to a society of female converts, named the 
new catholics, w'here his miUUiess and manner 
of instructing w’ere so effective, that the king 
appointed him chief of a mission for the con- 
version of heretics in Saintoniie and Aunis. It 
IS to the honour of Fenelon that he ivoiild not 
accept this post, but upon condition that no 
other means should be employed than those of 
charity an'! argument. t)n liis return to Paris 
he became known to the public as a writer, by 
a work “ Sur le Ministere des I’asteurs,” and 
a treatise “ De FEducation des Killes.” in 
1689 the duke de Bcauvillieis, governor of the 
royal children, impressed w'ltli a high esteem 
for his talents and character, a}>pointed liiin 
preceptor to the duke of Burgundy, lit ir-pro- 
sumptive, and to his yoiing(*r biotheis. His iii- 
fiueiH'e on the character of the former was 
strikingly henefidal, and in 16 ‘r> he was re 
warded with the arcli bishopric of Cambray 
which includes a dukednn. I le performed the 
duties of a prelate in a most exemjilary man- 
ner ; W’hich did not however jireveut a storm 
ari'^ing, w’hith long agitated his mind and eii- 
dangcr«>d his nqnitation. He hud euily been 
led into an admiration of the devotional mys- 
ticism of the celebrated madame Guyon, wdiose 
quieti.sm (in consequence of meeting w’ith many 
admirers of high rank) attracted tlie notice of 
orthodoxy, and a solemn inquest was instituted 
into her conduct and opinions. On this occa- 
sion Fenelon, who, together w’lth Bossuet and 
others was appointed an examinant, absolutely 
refused to condemn her person and morals. 
Not only so, he soon after published a work 
entitled “ Maximes des S’aints sur la Vie inte- 
rieurc,” which w’as held to contain principles 
similar to those of madame Guyon. On the 
publication of this work he was attacked with 
great fierceness by the inflexible Bossuet , and 
iiotwilh'?tandmg his vigorous defence, the re- 
sult w'as an orrler of banishment to his diocese. 
In tlie mean time, the condemnation of the 
hook was urged with great warmth at the court 
of Rome, and in 1699 Innocent XI issued a 
brief of censure against tlie work, to which 
Fenelon paid a submission so implicit, reading 
bis own condemnation from tlie pulpit, that a 
celebrated wit entitled his conduct “ the co- 
quetxy of humility.” Besides this delinquency 
ill point of orthodoxy, he had highly offended 
Louis XIV by his “ Teleniachus,” which work 
he deemed an indirect satire on his own go- 
vernment. He had never tlioroughly approved 
of the appointment of Fenelon to the precep- 
torship of the princes, regarding liim rather as 
a bd esprit than a man of the w'orid, and the 
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ninvims m TelexnaehuH confirmed him in thiR 
opinion. He in conBequence stopped the print- 
ing of the work, and the archlnsliop could 
never recover his favour, notwitlislandiiig his 
writings against the Jesuits, and rnunilicent ])a- 
triolisin in the distribution of com to tin* army 
in a season of scarcity It must be ob-erved 
liowever, tliat, in addition to other < au«*es of 
dissatisfaction, he had given unpardonable of- 
fence by his honest advice to Louis not to 
niarry tlie artful and bigotted madame Mam- 
tenon. yMthough FenelOii acted in his dio- 
cese with sudi apostolic smij)licity, paternity, 
and Ix'iievolence, as to in-jiiie uiiivei sal respect 
and levereiice, it is thought that he always 
nounsheil a secret hope of being recalled, 
and of acting a great jiart in public life. 
'1 he deaths of the dukes of Jliirgundy and 
of I •eiuivilliers however, gavci a gnat blow 
to Ins expC'Ct.itions, altbough still in some 
degree suppoiled by the declining health 
ol the King, and the favouialde senti- 
ments entei tamed of Intn by the iluke of Oi- 
lcans. 'J'he injmy wliitli lie leceived from the 
areideiital oveituining of his carnage being 
FiKceeded by a fevei, soon after however ter- 
minated both lus life and his jiojies in January 
17 Hi, to the universal Kgret of all the inha- 
Inlants of the J-ow Countries, and more esjie- 
cialljf of the people committed to lus charge, 
liolh m person iuid manners Fenelon was one* 
of the most engaging of men, joining to an in- 
sinuating but noble and distinguishing polite- 
ness, ,i natural and flowing elocution, and the 
pow(‘r of making himself understood upon 
the most ahstruae subjects. No man insjiired 
stronger attachments on the part of friends , and 
such was the respect borne to lus chaiactei by 
foieigiiers, that the duke of Marlborough and 
the other generals of the allies, expressly ex- 
cepted (he arclinqiiscopal lands of Cambray 
from pillage ^^hen in jiossession of that pait of 
Flandeis. llis principal works, hesnh*s those 
already men iioned , arc — “ Dialogues of the 
Deatl," C; vol.s. l‘Jiuo ; “Dialogue's on KIo- 
tpn'iice,” rJiiU) , *' I’hilosojilucal Letters, a 
Deiiionstiation of the Lxisteiue of a God,” 
l‘Jnio ; “ Letters on dilU'ient llciigions and 
Metaphy.sical Subjects/* 12ino , “ Spiiitual 
Woiks,” d vols. J2mo , “ Sermons,” and con- 
troversial pieces, all Ins wntings I’ele- 
inuihus IS ]»rohaljl\ the only one now generally 
road. 'J'ius political loiiiance or epic poem 
in prose is propi'rlj the institute of a prince, 
ami more pure and elevateil maxims were never 
bestowed iijioii one. \\ ith imii h merit as a 
work of iiiventiou, it is equally to be admiied 
for tbe elegance of its invention and the beauty 
of its st^le . — Elopes Acad, par JJ'Alembctt, 
Naiiv, Diet. lint, 

FENESrELL.4 (Lrcii s) a historian, who 
flouiisbed at Koine under Augustus and Tibe- 
rius. All of Ins writings which are extant 
were printed at Cambridge in 1710, annexed 
to Wasse’s edition of Sallust. 1’hey consist 
of fragments of his “ Archaici ” Aiinales;” 
icc, A work on the magistrates of Kome at- 
tributed to liim, is the forgery of a Florcnune 
author of the fifteenth century, llis death is 
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supposed to have taken place about the twen- 
tieth year of the Christian era . — Fuhricius de 
BiOl, lat, 

FKNN (John) a catholic divine, author of 
seveial devotional tracts in the latter end of 
the sixteenth century, was bom at Moutacute, 
Somerset. From Winchester school he pro- 
ceeded to New’ college, Oxford, on the founda- 
tion. He w’as afterwards liead-master of the 
grammar-school at St Kdmondsbury. His 
principal wntings are — “ 'I'he Lives of the 
Imglish Martyrs /’ that of “ St rathenne of 
Sienna,” translated from the Italian ; and 
translations of Osoiius’s work against lladdon, 
and of the Catechism of the ('otiiicil of 'I’rent. 
On the rf'Storation of protestantism under Kli- 
zabeth. J em retired to Ixmvam, and died 
there in Ihl.i. — ir<»ed’.s Athen. Oxnn. 

FKNN (sir Jonv, knt.) an Knghsh anti- 
fjuaiy of deej) leading and great research, wa** 
horn in 17.‘)‘) in the city of Norwich. He was 
a member of Cams college, f’ an. bridge, wdicie 
he took his ilegree of master of arts, and was a 
fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 'J’w’O vo- 
lumc'.s, edited by him, consisting of letters 
written during the wars of the Koscs, by va- 
rious meinbors of the l*aston family, and printed 
in 1787 with a dedication to king George 111, 
])rocured him the honour of knighthood from 
that monarch. He was proceeding with this 
interesting w'ork, and had completccl tw’o more 
volumes, w’lth part of a third, wdien his deatli, 
which took place in 1794, ])ut a slop to the 
uudei taking. — dent. 

FENl’ON (JM.I.TAI 1 ) an Finglish author and 
poet of considerable talent, asw’ell as learning, 
was bom in 1 t>8S at Slielt >n, lu'ar Newcastle 
111 Staffordshire. He was of an ancient and 
respei table family, the head of w’hich, lus 
elder brotlier, cnjfiyed an estate of ujiwards of 
IdOO/.yier annum; hut he being the Noungest 
of twelve childr ('ll was of eouisemoie slend«>ilv 
piovidc'd for. Alter going tluough the usual 
course of education at .lesiis college, Cam- 
bridge, lie took lus hacheloi ’s degree witli tlie 
jiiteniioii of entering the cIiiulIi, this design 
was liowevei n*ndered ahoitiie by lus poliinal 
piincijiles, and lie accepted an ciigageinent 
with a Mr Bonwntk, the supenntenclent of a 
classK'al seminary at Headley iii Sus.sex, in the 
capacity of usher, wlumce lie removc'd to the* 
grammar-school at Sevenoaks, Kent, 'i'he 
earl of Orrery afterwaids, through the recom- 
mendation of his friends, was mducod to make 
him lus private societary, and to plac:e lus 
cddc'st sou under lus care. In thi.s situation 
he bc'came acquainted with most of the w’its 
of what it has been the fashion to call the Au- 
gustan age of England ; and Pope, wdiom he 
a.s.sisted in his Odyssey, (translating the w'hole 
of the first, fourth, nineteenth, and tw’entieth 
hooks of Unit poem,) in particular, was much 
attached to him. Although the remuneration 
he aflorded him for liis services was but scanty 
in a pecuniary point of view’, the poet’s inter- 
est was exerted in lus favour, both with Craggs 
the secretary, and after lus death, w'ith lady 
Trumbull, to whose son he was appointed tu- 
tor. Besides the translations alluded to, he 
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luiblijshed in 1709, “ Oxford and Cambridge 
Verses an octavo volume of original poems, 
1717; “ iManamne,” a tragedy, 17i;3; and 
the lives of IVliltoii and Waller, with an edi- 
tion of the poems of the latter. His death 
took place July i:>th, 1730, at the house of 
his patroness, Kast Hampstead, Herks. As a 
poet Fenton displayed much harmony and 
(Kietic diction ; and as a translator, considerable 
sw’eetness and facility of versilicatiou. His 
tragedy of “ JMaiiamne,” also maintains a 
resjiectable rank among similar dramatu pro- 
ductions. His life of JMilton is w ritten at once 
with el(‘gance and candour . — Johnsons Live^, 
liiog. Jint, 

I’EX'roN (HiniAnn) a W'ehh barrister, 
the friend of Goldsmith, Glover, G^iiTitk, and 
other wits of that age, author of an “ Histori- 
tal 'Jour through Pembrokeshire,'’ printed in 
4to in 1811 , w’ith a dedication to his fncnd, 
sir Richard Colt Hoare. He also published 
c arly in life several occasional piei es both in 
]iro&e and verse, some of them anonymously, 
among which are — “ A IVmr in search of a Ge- 
nealogy,” and the ** Memoiis of an Old 
AVig,” both full of humour and anecdote, and 
possessingconsiderahh*, though tcmi«urai v iiitei- 
cst. He hkewnse translated tlie woiks of Athe- 
naeus from the (ireek, the manuscript of which 
(for It lias never been published) remains in 
the possession of the baronet above named. 
Mr Fenton died at an ad\aiiced ago in X’o- 
vember — Gent. Mtm,. 

FEO (FKANcrsco) the founder of a school 
of singing at Naples, and a juipil of the cele- 
brated Gi/zi, born about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Hisihuidi music is distin- 
guished for its grainleui, science, and energy , 
w’ljile his opei as, especially his “ Anana” and 
“ Arsace,” (from the latter of 'which (ihuk 
bonow'C’d his famous overture to “ Iphigenia,”^ 
w’ore highly poimlar. Feo is also knowm as 
liaviiig pul the finishing hand to the musical 
education of Jomelli. Tlie time of liis decease 
IS uncertain. — liiog. Diet, oj ^]us. 

F E 1 1 1 IE 1 1 (John .1 a m i s ) an ein i nen t Sw’e- 
dish nuneiulogist, w’as born at C'aiKciona in 
17'J3. He received a good education under 
his fatlier, w'ho W’ds asse»s)r of the royal col- 
lege of pliysicians. He was hiouglil np a physi- 
eian, but early became distingvuslu*d as a na- 
tural philosopher. Jn I7(j.'> he set out on a 
mineralogical tour to inspect the mines of Cier- 
many, France, Holland, Faigland, and Italy ; 
and on his return accepted an invitation to be- 
come professor of natural history at Mittau. 
In 1783 he removed to St Petersburg to he 
professor of the natural sciences in that capital, 
whence he removed m 1786 into the service of 
Prussia. He died in 1790 at Rem c in Switzer- 
land, w’hile travelling in that country. IJis 
principal works are — Letters from Italy, re- 
specting the most remarkable Natural Produc- 
tions in that Country,” 1773, 8vo ; “ Collec- 
tions towards a History of tlie Mines of Bo- 
hemia,” Berlin, 1774, 8vo ; “ A Description 
of the Quicksilver Mines at Idria,” Berlin, 
1774, 8vo ; “ An Account of Mines in the 
Cantons of Deex Fonts, the Palatinate and 
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Nassau,” Berlin, 1776, 8vo ; “An Attempt 
towards an Oryclograi>hy of Derbyshire,” Mit- 
taii, 1776, &c. &c. ; all of which are written 
ill the Cierman language. His letters from 
Italy are much esteemed. — Hir^schingx Manual 
of Kmnicnt Per.sons in the 18t/i Cent. 

FERDIXAND V. (the catholic) son of 
John 11 of Arragon. His mariiage wnth Isa- 
bella of Castile in 1469, united tlu'se two 
powerful Sjianish kingdoms, and enabled him 
to cairy on wuth success a war against Al- 
phonso of Portugal, w'hom he overcame at the 
batth‘ of 'I'oro in 1 J7(i. I’liis enterjnising mo- 
narch afterwaids completed what the utmost 
endeavours of his ancestors had for so many 
centuries been tillable to etlect — the total sub- 
jugation of thc‘ Moorish power in Spain ; which 
he utterly destroyed by the compiest of Gre- 
nada, alter a struggle ot tight yeais’ duration. 
His favourite gimeral, Gonsalvo de Cordov.i 
known in Spanisli history by the name of the 
Gieat Captain, afterwards brought under Ins 
rule a huge })ro])ortion of tlie Neapolitan do- 
minions ; but the most remarkable feature m 
Ills rrign is the discovery of Arne] i( a by Co - 
lijinhus. winch ojunied to him ami his succes- 
sors the socen'ignty of a new heniis})hcre. 
'I'he death of this jumco, whose subtle and si- 
nister policy became ]irovi‘ibial, took place in 
1316.— -'Re//. I'nir. lltst, 

FEIIDIN'AM) of Cordova, a learned scho- 
lar ami accoinplislied cavalier of the liltc’enth 
eentuiy , a marvellous ai i ount of whose perfec- 
tions has been handed down to posterity. He 
is said to have been the best singer, iUncer, 
paintei, and artist of his age, hc'sides excelling 
in all manly and martial cAcn ises. As a man 
of science he is repoited to have* had all the 
woiks of Aiistotle, Hip])ocrates, Galen, Bo- 
naventim*. Sc otus, Nithohis Lyia, Avicenna, 
and D’Ales by lieait, and to have Intern an 
excellent biblical scliolai. Among ihostj ac- 
comphslimeiits, with regard to whitli later 
ages liavc lic-comci more sceptical, wois that of 
pidicial astiology, in which he is ic*j)orU*d to 
lidve made a jiio/iciency suffi< lent at least to 
enable him to foretc-II w'jtii accuracy thci death 
ot Chailes J^e 'I’emeraire, duke of Burgundy, 
at the siege of N am y. J le was the aiilhoi of 
three trcj.itises — one on the Almagest of l*to- 
l«*mv, another on the Old 'J’estameiit, and a 
thud healing the comprehensive title “ De 
Omni Scibile.” — Moren, 

FFiUDlNANDI (Epiphaniusj a physician 
of Otranto, born 15o9, author of several pro- 
fessional treatises, the principal of which aie 
entitled — “ De viti prcjiiagandi) “ De 
]*este ** Thooremata Medica “Ohsei- 
vadones et (^Jasus Medici.” Ills death took 
place in 1638 . — I hid. 

FERDLiSl or FERDOUSf (JIussan Bfn 
Sciiarf) a Persian peasant, a native of 'I'lioiis. 
His literary and poetic cd tab'iits attracted the 
notice of Mahmud tlie reitrning Sultan, who 
attached him to his court, and employed hixa 
111 the composition of a inetrical history of the 
empire. This work, wliich was at length com* 
pletcd in sixty thousand stanzas, and is called 
the ScLahnameh, occupied him thirty years, 
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and was at length most inadequately rewarded 
by the grant of one of the smallest coins of 
Persia for every verse. The indignant poet af- 
terwards sought a more liberal }>atron in the 
caliph of Bag<lad, in w’hich city he died AD. 
1020. — Jonrs\ /.i/e of Nadir Shah. 

FKRGUSON (Adams) an eminent viriter, 
was born in 1724, at Logierait, in Stotland, of 
which parish hi« father was mini‘*tt*r. He 
was educated at Perth and St Andrews, 
w'hence, after graduating M A. he removed to 
Kdiiibtirgh to study for the ministry. He 
served m tlie fust instance as chaplain in the 
42ud regiment of foot, hut on the peace 
of Aix-ia-Chajielle returned to Kdinhurgh, 
wlieie, in 175‘h he was made professor of natii- 
lal ])hiio8oj)lij, which chair ho afterwards 
rc'.igned for that of moral philosophy. In 
17(J7 appeared his “ l-hsay on Civil Society,” 
which was very favourahly received, and pro- 
cured him tin- d“gree of L1..1), He soon after 
rnairied, and m 17 7:1 accompanied the eail of 
Chesterlield on his travels. In 1776 he rejdied 
to J)r Price on Civil Liberty, and was re- 
warded liy the appointment of secretary to tlie 
mission sent to America in 1773, to efteet a 
reconciliation hetw’een the tw'o countries. 
On his return he resumed the duties of his 
professorship, and composed his “ ilistoiy of 
the Homan Repiihlu,” which w'as puhlished 
in 1733, in 3 vols. 4to. In 1793 he ]mhlished 
his lectures in the f<jrin of a “ J realise on 
JMotuI and Political Scieme,” 2 vols. 4to. He 
suhsetjuently w'ciit abro.id, and returning settled 
at St Andrew’s, wdiore he died FebruaiyJd, 
1311). —Ativ. liiog. 

FLHGllSON (.fAMts) an eminent expeii- 
mental philoso})her,nieclianist, and astronomer, i 
was bom of poor parents at Keith in Baiift- 
shire, in 1710. His extraorduiaiy genius 
quickly displayed itself, as he learned to lead 
by hearing liis father teach Ins elder brother, 
and very early discovered a jiocuhar taste for 
mechanics, by making a ivooden clock, after 
being once shown the inside of one. As soon 
as his age would permit lie went to service, 
and W’as ein})loyed by a farmer to tend his 
sheep, in winch situation he contrived to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the stars, and to construct 
a celestial globe, 'I'liis extraordinary ingenuity 
becoming known to the iieighbouinig gentry, 
th'^y enabled him to obtain instructions in ma- 
thematics and drawing, in wbicli latter art his 
iinprovemeiit was so rapid that lie repaired to 
Kdinburgh, and drew portraits in miniature, 
by winch employment he supported liimself 
for many years. At length, m 1743, he re- 
paired to 1^11 don, where he w’as intioduced to 
Uie Royal Society, and publmhed astronomical 
tables and lectures. He also gave lectures in 
experimental philosophy, and among Ins heaiers 
was George 111, then pnnee of Wales, who 
afterwards settled on him a pension of .50/. 
a year. In 1703 he was chosen a member of' 
the Royal Society without the usual fees ; and 
such was Ins fiugality and the jiresents pri- 
vately made him, that he died worth 6000/. 
He was of a ]iKiin, unassuming character, and 
possessed an uncommon geuius for mechauical 
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contrivance. He w’as also well acquainted 
with astronomy, and experimental and natural 
philosophy ; hut his mathematical knowledge 
was very limited , and of algebra he knew little 
beyond the notation. His death took place in 
1776. 1 hs w orks are — ‘ * Astronomical I'ables 

and Precepts,” 8 VO ; “ Astronomy Explained ;** 
“ Introduction to Astronomy ** Tables and 
'I'racts “ Lectures in Mechanics, Hydros- 
tatics, Pneumatics, and Optics “ Select 
Mechanical Exeicises;” “ 'J’ho Art of Draw- 
ing in Per'«pective. “An Introduction to 
Electridty “ 'I'liree l.ettcr8 to the rev John 
Kennedy and several papers in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. — Ilulton\ Math, Diet. 
Lifp by htmsplh 

FKllGUSSON (Rorfrt) a Scottish poet, 
born at F.dn)l»ur<;h, Septeinbir 5, 1751. Ills 
parents ha I it in their jiower to piocure him 
the advantage of a liberal education ; a cir- 
cumst.ini e, however, wdiuh in Scotland inqihes 
no ver^ elevated rank m society. It appears 
tliat he sjient six years at the si bools of Edin- 
burgh and Dundee, and afterwards studied at 
the metropolitan uinversitv and at St Andrew’s, 
He was at one time ilemined for the kirk of 
Scotland ; but he reliutjuished Ins prospects of 
ecclesiastical jueferment, and became cleik to 
a w’liter to the signet, a title winch designates 
a peculiar Older of Caledonian attorneys. He 
wrote poems, both in pure EngU di anil in the 
Scottish dialeit. 'I'lie foimer, in w’liidi he 
often follows i lassical models, do not surpass 
mediociily ; but in those in wdmh lie lias em- 
]»loyed the vernatul.ir dialect ol his country, he 
has been veiy sutiesslul. Hie. jioems indeed 
are entitled to inJulgeme as the careless eftu- 
i sioiis of an ii regular, though atniable young 
man, w'ho wrote for the jicnodwal papers of 
tlie day, and W’ho died in early youth. He 
seems, like Ins successor Biinis, to have pos- 
sesseil (onversatioiial t.ilents, which rendered 
his society highly attractive j an accomphsh- 
ment wdiich pioved dc^inmeiital to the poet, 
I’he excesses into whnh he was led having 
jmjiHired his feeble (.onslilution, and brougltt 
on disease whuh teimmated Ins existence, 
October 16, 1774. He W’as buried iii the 
Canongatp clum liyurd, Edinburgh, where 
Burns t n i tod a monument to the memory of 
this knoll ed genius. Ihs poems have been 
often ]»rinied , and an ediiion published at 
Glasgow’, has a ])refixed account of in» life by 
D. Irvine. — /h Currtei> Life ot Bums. — Kd. 

FERMAT (Pfiir df) counsellor of the 
parlianient of Toulouse in France, and a pro- 
found mathematician, was bom lu 1590, and 
died iu I6l)4. He w’as also a good classical 
scholar, and wrote poetry in the Latin, French, 
and Sj)am!>}i languages. He was the intimate 
acquaintance of most of the phi1osof>hers of 
his day, among whom w’ere Torricelli, Des- 
cartes, IMersenne, Pascal, Huygens, 6cc. Ihs 
works were collected and puhlished under the 
title of “ Opera Yana Mathematica.” M. do 
Fermat was equally distinguished by his im- 
})artiality and integrity as a magistrate, the 
duties of which he performed wi^ lionoar.-«> 
Hutton's Math, Diet, M^ireri, 
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FEIINE (sir John) an antiquary, was bom 
In Lincolnshire, and died about 1610. He 
was educated at Oxford, whence he proceeded 
to the Inner Temple. He was knighted by 
James I, and made keeper of the king's sig- 
net of the council for the north. He was the 
author of “ The Blazon of Gentry.*’ — Henrv, 
son of the preceding, was bom at York in 
160:^. He first became commoner at St IMary 
hall, Oxford, and then fellow of 'I'rinity col- 
lege, Cambridge. On entering into orders he 
was presented to the livings of Masham in 
Yorkshire, and Medborn in Leicestershire, 
and was made archdeacon of Leicester. In 
1042 he took his doctor's degree, and wTote a 
piece in defence of the king, \'itli whom he 
was in great favour. On the Ilestoration lie 
was made bishoji of Chester, dean of Kly, and 
master of Trinity college, and died m 1661. 
Ills works are — “ Episcopal y and Presbytery 
considered ;'* “ The (Jase of Conscience 

touching Ucbtllion “ Sermons and 'I'ratts.’* 
— ir<W, Alhen Own, 

FF^RIIACINO (Bahtiioiximew) an Italian 
mecliaiiic and engineer, was born in 1692 at 
Bassano in the Vmcentia, and was originally 
a sawyer. Wldle very young he invented a 
saw' to be worked by the wind ; and conceived 
the idea of making wine-casks without hoops, 
in both of which he succoeded. He then pro- 
ceeded to construct iron clocks and hydraulic 
machines. An hydraulic engine made by him 
for the proem ator Beleguo, has been iiiiith 
admired ; it is formed on the principle of Arclu- 
medeh’s screw, and raises the water to the 
height of thirty- five feet, according to the 
measure of that country. He also huilt the 
noble bridge over the Breiita at Bassiuio, 
w'hich is equally admired for its boldness and 
solidity. He died about 1750. Aii account 
of his life and inventions was published in 
1764 at Venice, by M. Francis Memo. — iVeut?. 
Diet. Iliht. 

F'EIIKANDUS, surnamed Fulgeutius, a 
deacon of the church of Carthage, was an 
African by birth, and flourished in the sixth 
century. V\ hen St Fulgeutius, bishop of Jlus- 
pa, was banished by the Ariaii party to Sar- 
dinia, Ferraiidus accomjtauied him, but relum- 
ing afterwards to Carthage, was made deacon 
of the church there. In 5.>:J arose the extraoi- 
diiiary (luestion — “Whether it could he said 
with pro])riety, that one of tlie jicrsons of tlie 
'J'nnity suffered on the cross V’ 'i'hose who 
maintained the affirmative accused their oppo- 
nents of Nestoriaiiism, while they themselves 
were charged with suppoitiiig the Eutychian 
heresy. Ferraiidus wrote two “ Letters” 
upon the subject. He died before the year 
551. His principal works are — “ A Collec- 
tion of FiCclesiastu al Canons “ An Exhorta- 
tion to Count Keginus,” respecting the duties 
of a Christian capti\e , “ Life of St Fulgentius, 
Bishop of Ruspa,’* generally ascribed to Fer- 
randus ; two “ Letters” to St Fulgentius, and 
other remains, colheted by father Chiffiet, and 
published at Dijon in 1019, quarto. — Cave's 
y/isf. /.«t. Dnytn, Moteii, 

FLU BAR t I. -Ttar) an English prelate of 
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the 16th century, w'as bom at Halifax in York- 
shire. He studied at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and became a canon regular of the order of St 
Augustine, and was chosen prior of the monas- 
tery of St Oswald, which dignity lie surren- 
dered on the dissolution in 1540, and received 
a pension of 100/. per annum. Early em- 
bracing the principles of the Reformation, he 
W'as made bishop of St David’s by Edward VI. 
In consequence of incautiously issuing out his 
commission to his chancellor to visit his chap- 
ter, and inspect into some dilapidations, m an 
exploded form, not sufficiently admissive of the 
king's supremacy, his enemies found occasion 
to accuse him of a pramiunre, and so gnat 
were the exjiences of the prosecution, that he 
became unable to jiay his lirst fiuits and tenths, 
and W'as imjinsoned for the same as a dehtoi to 
the crown. On the accession of Mary, while 
still ill prison, he was brought, in conqtany w’lth 
Hooper, Bradford, and others, before tiaidiner, 
bishop of Winchester, w'ho, after treating him 
With biutal contempt, delivered him up for 
trial to Ids successor, JMorgan, by whom he 
W'as declared guilty of heiesy, ami being turned 
over to the secular arm, he w'as Imint uj»oii 
this sentence at Caeimaithen on the .‘jOtb of 
March, 'Fhe character of tins prelate 

has been variously nquesented, even by jiro- 
testant writers, some of whom aci u.se him of 
venality and rude and rigorous department ; 
but although lie apjicars to liaie luen head- 
strong and impiudent, tlie ('arly ])iobecutioii 
against him was cleaily the result of the re- 
teiigc and peisonal ill-w’ill of powerluJ ene- 
mies. — Jun's Arts and Monumenti, liurlemn 
1 /.V. 

Fl’^RRARl, the name of a Milanese family, 
which gave birth to several distinguished scho- 
lars duiing the sixteenth and seventeenth ceii- 
luiies. Of these, Ociavjan 1 ‘iiiitAiti, bom 
m l.)18, W'as juofessor of {xilitics and etliics at 
his native i ity, Milan, w hence he aflerwaids 
removed in the same ca}>*acity to Padua. He 
translated the woiks of Alliemeus into tho 
Latin language, and is the author of two trea- 
tises on those of Aiistotle, the one entitled 
“ De Discijdiiia Encyilica, seu clavis I’hiJo- 
sopime penpateticm An&totelica*,” the other, 
“ De sermonihus I^xotericis .” lie also wrote 
on the origin of the Bomans. He returned to 
Milan before his decease, which took place in 
lliat city 111 Lfflo. — F ra vc'isc o Biicnakdino 
Flkuaui, born in 1577, was a doctor of the 
Ambrosia/', college at Milan, and so celebrated 
for Ids intimate acciuaintance v«itli hooks and 
literature in general, that Frederick Borromeo, 
archbishoj) of that city, employi d him in col- 
lecting raie books and manuscripts, for w'hich 
purpose he visited most jiarts of the European 
continent, and the fruits of ins researches 
formed the foundation of the celebrated Am- 
brosian library. Several of his works, which 
are yet extant, display great industry and eru- 
dition. Among them are three hooks, “ De 
antiquo ecclesiastic aiuiii Epistolarum genere,*' 
1616; three, “ De ntu Sacrarum ecclesiao 
Catliohcjef-oncionum,” 16?0, and •-even, ** De 
Veil rum .Vci lamaij^*iii' U" el J’lausu,” 1627i 
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IfisdeaLli took place lu 1669. — UC'tavio Fkh- 
AARi was boni in the same capital in 1607, 
and entered at an early age the Ambrosian c ol- 
lege, where his learning and talents proauted 
liim, at the age of twenty-one, to the 
c hair of professor of rheionc. On the deatli of 
Kipamonte lie was chosen to succ eed him as 
historiographer, and appointed to write the 
annuls of JSlilan, of which work lie actually 
c'oinposed eight hooks, hut difhculties hcong 
throw'll in his way with resjiect to his access to 
the stale au'hivef> and otliei necc^ss.iiy sourc'c's 
<jf information, he not only desisted fioin his 
unde rtaking in disgust, hut hy his will foihade 
his heirs to puhlish any ]iart of what he had 
W’ritteii on the subject. It was jirobaldy this 
circumstance which induced hmi in 1(>.>4 to 
accept an invitation, given him hy tlie \'cne- 
tian scjnate, to settle at l*adua, wheie the fame 
of Ins learning hiought him iiumeroiis scholars 
in the several departments of (ji(*ek, rhetoric, 
and politics. Ills reputation for amiahlenc'ss 
of disposition anil sua\ily of inannc^rs wois not 
inferior to that wlinh lie had ac(piiic‘d hy his 
erudition, and jirocured liim the title of I*aci- 
iicator. »Seveial cTowned heads distinguished 
him hy tlieir favours, especially Christina of 
Sw'eclen and l/*w'is AI\’, from the latter of 
whom lie enjoyed a jiension of 500 cuowns. 
Ilesides sevc'ral valnuhle tieatises on the man- 
ners, customs, of tlie ancients, l)e re 
vestiaia,” “ l)e Lucernis,” «N:c. he follow'ed 
Scaliger in an aide w'oik, (‘iititled “ Ougines 
Lingua* Italica*,” 1()7(), folio. Ills death took 
place in — J1 iin iiui.OMrw in 

coii|unction with l.iiu(*s INloiigia, 1/ir.uled in 
l/iSJO l)r* Older of Ikiniabiles at Milan, which 
Paul 111 conlirnied in Ldli. Hu WMt» the lust 
prior of his order, and died wdiile Idling that 
situation in — ^'Fliero were aKo two Ita- 

lian painters of this name, (1 vudi n7io, a na- 
tive of Valdugia, horn in 14hl, excelled in his 
c'olouting as well as in design, and a'^smted 
llallaeilc d’l'iluno m ornamenting the A atuan. 
lie* died m l.i.iO. — 't he othei, Ciioi xnm An- 
DiiFA, W’as hum in at Genoa, and was 

eminent as well for his delineation of fruit and 
flowers, as for landscajies and lustoiical jiairit- 
ing. Me died in 1069. — Mtnen. 

FKllHAllT (.Man Bai*iisii) a learned 
.lesuit, a native of Sienna, eminent for his skill 
in Oiieiitiil literature. Me ])ublis!ied in 
a Syriac Dictionary, and was the autlior also 
of a liUtin tre.itise on the management of 
orchards and flowers, first ])unted in 10.k» and 
again in lod(). Mis death took place in IOj.j. 
— //m/. 

FERRAIU (T.iwis) an Italian mathemati- 
cian, distinguished hy the discoveiy of the 
first method of lesolving hiipiadiut.’; ecjuations. 
He was born at Bologna about j.*2l , and he 
studied under the celebrated Jerome Cardan, 
who in liis treatise on Algebra has recorded 
file invention of liis pupil. I'erran wms em- 
ployed in making finnnciul calculations for the 
Milanese i:Ovcrnmcnt ; and aftc^rwauls lie 
removed from Milan to Bologna, w’heie lie 
became professor of mathematics. He died iii 
1665. 11c is said to bare been skilled in 
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arcliitecture, and acquainted with science and 
classical literature ; but he left no published 
w’orks, and he is indebted for his reputation to 
the notice taken of liiin by Cardan. — Montu- 
cla, lliUoirc de Malhematique. Aikins G. 
Btoff, 

FLRRARS (Glorge) a lawyer and poet of 
some note in the sixteenth century ; but more 
momniable for the connexion of his persona! 
history with the rec ognition of an important 
jiailiarnentary privilege. He w'as of an ancient 
family, and w'as born near St Alban’s about 
After studying at Oxford, he entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and w'as afterwards called to 
the hai. Cromw'cll, earl of Essex, recom- 
mended him to the king, by w'hom lie was 
emjdoyed both in a civil and a military capa- 
city , and who rew'arded his services witli the 
grant of an estate m Ins native <*i)unty. This 
liow'evcr did not preserve him from hei otning 
invohed in debt; and in when atteml- 

ing his duty as a Tiiemhci of the k )use of com- 
mons, he was taken in exec^ilion hy a sherifi’s 
ofheer, for a debt of two liundu'd marks, and 
committed to the (’ompter. 'Ihe commons no 
sooner heard of his confinement, than they 
disjiatched their seijc .inl to reejmre hisielease. 
'I’his was lefused, and an aflray took place 
between tlie clerks of the C’ompter and tlnit 
ofiic'er, w’ho lidil his mace broken, winch he was 
obliged to use in Ins owm defence. On his 
rc*turnirig, and making a report to tlie house of 
what had liajipened, the inembeis in a body 
repaiied to thc^ biir of the hou'se of lords to 
c'cnnpldin of the bieadi of priulege. The 
lends judged the tonUinyit to be very grc*ar, 
and refcTied tlie punishment of the olleiidcrs 
to an order of the house of commons. 'J he 
members retinned to then scats, and resolved 
that the seijeaiit should rejiair once moie to 
tin* sheiilks of London, (who in the pieccding 
affiay had suppoited the clerks of the (’oniji- 
tei,) and demand tlien pnsonei without wn it 
or w arrant. Ins mace being a sufficient badge 
of Ins uuthoritv. The city iiiagistiates no 
longer resisted, i Hit dehicTeil up tlie insolvent 
senator to tlie parliamentary officer. 'J'his 
tardy obedience did not exempt tlie parties 
from jiunishmcnt, tor the sheriffs and tlie 
plaintiff at whose suit Ferrars was niiisted, 
w'ere committed to the 'lower, and the tleiks 
to Mew'gate, and an net of pailiament w.is 
passed, discharging Feiiars fiom liability for 
the debt. It is not the least extraordinary 
circumstance in tins transaction, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons obtained the entire 
approbation of king Henry. Mr Ferrars re- 
tained the tavour of Ins maje'^ty, and was 
jijijKnnttd to a situation about the person of 
prince Edward. Jn the exjiedition of the pro- 
tector Somcrt*-t to Scotland, iii l.iJB, he at- 
tended as an army cmninnssioner. He subse- 
quently held the office of lord of misrule, or 
master of the rex els to Edw'ard \ J ; and pre- 
sided in that capacity in Clmstmas sports at 
Greenwich, '1 Ins appomtmc'iit he yirobably 
ow’ed to his poetical talents, of which some 
estimate may be formed from his contributions 
'.o the “ Mirror for iMagistrates,” in w'liich 
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he wrote the stories of judge Tresilian ; Tho- 
mas of Woodstock • Richard II ; Eleanor Cob- 
ham, ducliess of Gloucester, and her liusband 
duke Humphry; and of Edmund duke of 
Somerset, (See IJai.dwiv, .) IMr Ferrais 
vas likewise tlie author of tlie account of the 
reign of queen JMarym Grafton’s “ Chronicle 
and of translations of Magna ('haita, and the 
Law's of Henry 111 and Edward 1. Ho died 
at Fkmistead in l.)79 ; and w'fis int<‘rred in the 
parish thurch. — /h(»«. lint, llolimlied b Chron, 
Cibhn\ Lues of the Poets. 

FEURERAS (don John di ) a learned 
Spanish ecclesiastic, was horn at Eabaneza in 
Hk) 2. After studying at Salamanca he took 
orders, and obtained the cure of St James of 
Talavcra, w'hence he was removed to Madrid, 
where he became a member of tlje academy, 
and assisted lu the compilation of the great 
Spanish Dictionary. He was the author of 
several w’orks in philoso])hy, theology, and 
history, tlie most consideiable of wbioii !*> a 
general “History of Spain,” in 10 vols. dto, 
w'hidi IS este»*nied moie faithful than that of 
Manana, although less elegantly wiittcni. — 
Kouv, Diet. Jlist. 

FERRE rO, an historian and poet of Vi- 
cenza, was born about 12%. and tontiibnt‘*d 
gicatly to the restoration oi polite litcnatuie in 
Italy. He wiote in Latin a histoiy of Italian 
affairs from 1250 to l.Slb, which is compiled 
in a poliHied and elegant st^le. He w'as also 
the author of some I^atin )>oeins, one of which 
lelat(‘s the oiigiii of the Staligers and the ac‘- 
tions of the gicat Cane della Sc ala. — Morert, 
Tirnboschi, 

J' I’J { 1 U A U ( J oiin) an ingenious ph^ sieian 
and wnrc‘r on polite htciature. He w’as a 
nalne of Cliester, and jmrsuccl his medical 
studies at the uuivcisity of lalinhiiigh, where 
he took the degree of iMl). Engaging in 
piaetice, he settled at Manchester, wheie he 
was chosen jdiysician to the Infirmary and the 
Lunatic Asylum. He was an active memhci 
of the Literary and Philosojihical Society of 
Manchester, in whose memoirs many of his 
contributions may he found. Some of ihcM' 
afterw aids made their ajqiearance m a sejiaiatc 
form. His professional tracts were most of 
them published collectively, under the title of 
“ Medical Histones and lleflections,” veds. 
8vo. His “ IlluBtrations of Sterne,” 1798, 8vo, 
exhibited abundant jiroofs of industrious rc*- 
seaich, which enabled him to trace the c^hliga- 
tions of that eccentric writer to Burton, bishop 
Hall, and other satirical moralists of a pre- 
ceding age. Ihis essay was republished in 
1802, 2 vols. 8vo, w’lth some other ]»ieces in 
piose and verse. Dr Fc^rnar was also the au- 
thor of “ An Essay towards a 'J'Jicory of Aj>pa- 
ntions,” 8vo, w'hich, ■without exhibiting any 
claims to absolute novelty of ojmiion, de^plays 
some acute and ingenious sjieculation on the 
probable origin of spectral appearances in men- 
tal haliucmatiou, and contains sevei.d curious 
nairatives adapted to illusiiate the aigumcmis 
of tlis essayist. He died m 18l.>, aged fifty- 
one —fhnty 

rERllON (Arnauld on) a Fiendi lawryer 
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and counsellor of the parliament of Rourdeaiix 
was bom in 1515. He was a writer in Latin, 
much admired by ScahgcT, and honoured by 
bim with the name of Attn us. He continued 
Panlus /Emilius’s History of France to the 
reign of Francis I. It is copious, and abounds 
in curious auecdotes. He w'as also the author 
of “ Observations sur la Contume de Pour- 
deaiix,” L>ons. He died m 15(>S. — Teissier. 

J'El'lLLEE (Lmvis) an c'minent Frcinh 
naturalist and mathematician, who helongtHl 
to the religious order of Minims. He was a 
native, of Provemee, and having mavlc* his pro- 
fession in 1680, he ap]>hed himself to the study 
of science w'lth so much ardour and success as 
to attract the notice of his sujienors. Lewis 
XI\ sent him to South America to make re- 
searches in natural histoiy and philosophy, the 
result of which appearc'd in his “Journal des 
Ohsc'Tvations Physiques, Mathematiqnes, et 
Botaniques, faites sur les Ccitcs Onentales dc; 
rAmcTique JMendionale, et dans h-s hides Oc- 
cidentales,” 171 1-, 2 vol . -Itf). in J72f lie 
was employcHl (on tlie rc'cononenciatiori of the 
Ac'adeniy of Sck'uccs, to whnh he hrlonged) 
in an c*Y]»edition to the Canary Islands, to 
asceilain the* ic lativo position of the inendian 
of Feuro, whnh (lie Fienc b geographeus had 
ai!optc*d as the* jxnnl whe nee to lei kon di-gn*e3 
of longitude, j liis task he pc*rli>rnn‘d iii a 
most satisfactory inamic r , and lie* was re- 
waich'd with tin* jiosl of botanist to tlie king, 
and a pension. He iln‘d in I7.S2, at IMai- 
scilh's, wliein an astjononiu td obsfiv iton had 
been built foi him. In llie Roval binary at 
Fans are pic'sc>rvc*d, in MS., a Journal of his 
\o\.ige to the* Cananes, and a collection of 
diawings relating to natui.il histoiy. — Nouv, 
l)i(t. Iliri. Huller, Jiibl. Hot, 

FEl QH1 ERIl,S (Manassis nt Pas, mar- 
cpiis dc*,) a Fii'iuh military officer, who was a 
native of Saumur, aud was killed at tlic* siege 
of I hioiiville in lf)4(). He was also employed 
ill the service of his country as a dijiloruatist, 
and his “ Negociations” were published m 
I7.VL :> vols. 12mo. — Frucieiinrs ( \MMf)Nr 
oi Pis, marcjuts cie,) gianclson of tlie tonne*), 
was also an offic-er in tlie army. He wsis hoin 
in 1018, and enteieci young into the service. 
Having distinguishc'd Inniself in a cainjiaign 
in (j<*rTrmiiy in 1088, he w'as made manse hal- 
de c.mip, and in 16‘);> he rose to llie laiik of 
lieutCMrant-geiieral, after haMiig been enijiioyed 
in ihednioiit. Being dis.ippointed of further 
prcmiotioT), he vented liis sjd(*en in his “ Me- 
moirs,” which contain a revn w of tlie military 
1 1 . 11 ) sac turns of Ins time, accompanied with 
sc*veie ciiticisins on his professional cont(*m]»o- 
raiies. He died in 1711. — VoUutie, Steele de 
IauusXIV. liion. Univ, 

FEX HE ((irv t.f) sieur de la Boderie, a 
French jioet, born in 1 ill, at la J’oileiie, m 
Djwcr Eorinaiidy. He ns supposed to have 
c*inhiacc*d the ecde^i.isi’i al jtrolession, fiom hia 
ha\iPg hc'cii ciii|)lo\ed in lln* coinpil.it ion of 
the J'olyglott llibh* of Anas Mont.inu'^, for 
which lit* comjH st d a Syio-f 'halilaic Lexicon, 
ilo was altenvards secrctaiy and linguiat to 
the duke ol Alenyon , hut not rt aping the ad- 
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Tantage he expected from the patronage of 
that priuce, he retired in disgust to his estate 
of la Boderie, and died in 1598. He was the 
author of eeveral works relating to oriental 
literature ; and be also published much poetry 
in his native language, which j^rocured him 
considerable reputation among his contempo- 
raries. — His brother, Nicholas ll Fevre, was 
also an oriental scholar, and assisted in tlie 
Polyglott Bible of Montauus. He died in 
1605. — Anthony le Ftv re, another brother 
of Guy, was eminent as a statesman. He was 
resident at Home for Henry IV, and ambas- 
sador at Brussei.>( in 1597, when he discovered 
the consjiiracy of marhlial Biroii against his 
master. Jn UiO() he w'ent ambassador extra- 
ordinary to Kngland, and was there again in 
1610. He died in 1615. His correspondence 
with his government was published at Pans 
in 1750, h vols. i2mo, under the title of 
** Ambassades de M. de la Boderie en Angle- 
terre sous le He^iie tie Henri IV, ct la Mino- 
nl6 de liOuisXiil.” — Minrti, Nouv.Dici.IIist, 
FKVKE( Nicholas lf) an eminent French 
scholar in tlie sixtecutli and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He \ta.s born at I’aiis in lb43t and 
waa educated at the college of Ba Marche, 
VI here Ins studies weic Ivir a time mterrupted 
by an unfirtuuale accident. While mending 
a pen, a cutting of the (pull dew into his eye, 
and the sudden |iain pioinpting him hastily to 
lift his hand lowaids it \aith the peiikuiie, he 
wounded it with the point so badly as to ren- 
der it iiseles". A ftei leaving tlie college he 
travelled in Italy in 15^1, and visited the uni- 
versities ol Pavia and Bologna. Heturning 
home he devoted luinself to the cultivation of 
literature. He edited the writings of Seneca, 
and furnished contributions to the Annals of 
Baronius, and other works. His reputation 
occasioned Iniu to be appointed preceptor to 
Henry of Bouiboii, prince of Coude, and after- 
wards to Lewis XI 11, which last employment 
he did not Jong retain, dying November 4, 
161J^. — Ferrault, liwg, Vniv. 

FJ^VRE (J'ANNtGui le) or TANAQUIL 
FABER, a classical scholar of great eminence 
in the seventeenth century. He was bom at 
Caen in Normandy in 1615, and was edu- 
cated at tlie college of La Fleche, at Piuris, 
where lie distinguished himself by Ins literary 
acquirements. Cardinal llichelieu procured 
him a pension of two thousand livres, with the 
office of inspector of works printed at the 
Louvre. After the death of that minister, 
being neglected by his successor, cardinal 
Mazarine, he gave up his employment and 
went to Langres, where he professed himself' 
a protest nt. He subsequently removed to 
Saumur, and was made professor of classical 
literature. After residing there some years, he 
was invited by the prince palatine to Heidel- 
berg, and w'as about to quit Saumur for that 
place w*hen he died in 16752. His works, 
wliiLh are numerous, consist of commentaries 
on several of tlie Greek and Laun classics ; 
translations from Xenophon, Plato, Diogenes 
l.aertius, Plutarch, Luciaii, &c.; Lettere ; 
lives of the Greek Poets, in French i a .d 
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Greek and Latin poems. Voltaire, In hia 
Sieclede Louis XIV, expresses doubts of the 
sincerity of Le Fevre in his change of religion ; 
and says that he despised those of his sect, 
and lived among thevn more as a philosopher 
than a huguenot. And Camusat, on the au- 
thority of a bookseller of Saumur, asserts that 
Le Fevre, when he attended public worship, 
during the sermon, or the celebration of the 
lilucharist, used to take from his pocket 
I’erence or Anacreon, and amuse himself in 
reading, wliilc the rest of tlie congregation pe- 
rused the Voyage de Bethel, a protestant 
book of devotion. He had two daughters, 
one of whom w'as the celebrated Mad. Dacier ; 
and the other was married to Paul Bauldn, 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Utrecht. 
Ills son, after having been a Calvinist minis- 
ter, returned to tlie religion of his ancestors. 
— Moreri, Camtisat Hist. Crit, dts Journ, 

FESrUS (PoMPHus) a grammarian of 
note in the fourth ct'ntury. He published an 
abridgment of a treatise by Verrius Flaccus, 

De significatione verborum,” witli critical 
annotations, which Geraid A'ossius blames for 
their severity. Scaliger liowever speaks highly 
of his acumen, and recommends lim writings to 
every Latin student. An edition of tliem, epi- 
tomised by Paulus J^iacouus, vv'as publislied iii 
IHO, ami a much more complete one by JJa- 
cuT in 1681, 4to, in usum JXdpliini. — Mureri, 
FEYJOO Y MONTENEGRO (Blnidict 
.Teromk) a Spanish Benedictine monk andwntcr 
of the last century. He published his specula- 
tions oil a vast variety of topics, in the form 
of essays designed for popular use, whence he 
has been sometimes stvled the Spanish Addi- 
son, Ills “ d'eatio Cntico Universal,” 14 
vols. 4lo, Madrid 1733 ; and las ** Cartas 
eruditas y curiosas,” are both w'Oiks of merit, 
and are devoted to a common object — tlie re- 
futation of vulgar errors and the abolition of 
prejudices. Divinity, law, medicine, and 
philosophy, successively occupy liis attention ; 
and some of the superstitious of his church 
and nation are animadverted on with fieedom 
and good sense. He died in 1765. A new 
edition of his works was published in 1778, 
15 vols. 4to ; and a selection from his Fissays 
and i^iscourses, appeared in an English trans- 
lation, 1780, 4 vols. 8vo. — Noui. Diet, Ihst. 
liwg, Unw. 

FiCHARD (John) a native of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, born 15112. He devoted hinr- 
self to the study of jurisprudence, and became 
syndic of the city in which he was horn. He 
wTote “ The Lives of illustrious Men, distin- 
guished for their talents and erudition during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth Centuneg,” in 
^ Latin, printed in 4to, 1536 ; “The Lives of 
' celebrated Lawyers,” 156.), 4to ; a work, enti- 
tled “ Onomasticon Philosophico-Medico Sy- 
nonymum,” 1574 ; “ De Cautehs,” 1.577, and 
“ Concilium Matiimoniale,” 1580. He died 
in 1581. — Moreri, 

FICHET (Alexander) a Jesuit, who was 
professor of rlietoric and classical litcraitire, at 
Lyons in the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of a tract entitled “ Arcana Studiorum. 
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omnium inctliodus. et Bibliotheca Soieatia* 
rum,” Hvo ; ropuMibheJ by J. Albert Fabri- 
C1U8, with the “ J’rodromus Ilistorioi Literaria; 
of Lainbicms,” 1710, folio. Fichet also pub- 
lislied “ Chorus Poetarum “ Musiuuin, rhe- 
toriLum et poelicum and Favus Mellis ex 
▼ariis saactis, Patribus colIectU,” Lyon. 1615, 
1617, 2 vols. — Bwg. Univ, 

FICINUS (Maksilil's) an eminent scholar 
and critic of tlie fifteenth century , and one of 
the revivers of a taste for platonic philosophy 
in western Europe. lie was born at Florence 
in 14d3. Ills father, who was physician to 
Cosmo de Medicis, intended him tor the same 
profession, and sent him to study inedicme at 
Bologna. 'I'here he conti acted an attachment 
to Platonism by reading the works of Cicero, 
and he is said at the age of thirteen to have 
attended the lectures of Gornistus Pletho, on 
Plcitunic philosophy. Cosmo de Alcduis, to 
hum he was inti oduced by his father, encou- 
raged Inin in his studies, and formed an aca- 
demy at Florence for the cultivation of Greek 
philosophical literature, of which Ficiniis be- 
came jiresideiit. 'I’he first fruits of his appli- 
cation to learning were tiaiislatious of some 
pieces attributed to Hermes 'rrisraegistus, and 
Oiphcus , but he afterwards made a Latin 
version of the entire woi ks of Plato, printed in 
Gothic characters, at Florence, without date. 

1 le also translated the writings of Plotinus, at 
the KHjm st of John Picus, ])niicc of IMiraii- 
dola , and several of tlie productions of the 
eailier €ind later Platonic idiilosophers. After 
the death of Cosmo de IMedicis, Ficinus was 
eijually patronised by liis son Peter, and his 
grandson Lorenzo the Magnificent. On Ins 
eiiteiing into the ei ch'siastical state, the latter 
procured for him a canonry in the cathedral of 
Florence, besides other ])Teferment. He was 
very assiduous in the discharge of his clerical 
duties, till ill health obliged him to seek a 
retreat in the country, where he died in 1499. 
His works w-ere collected and published at 
Basil, and elsewhere, in 2 vols. folio. — Moren, 
btollii IntroducU in LUerar, Ailan*s 

Cj. Biog. 

FICORONI (Fuancis) a wiiter on auha*- 
ology and numismatics, bom at Lugano in Italy 
in 1664. He published “ Notices of Aiicieut 
JMedals ** (ibservations on the Antiquities 
of Home, desenbed in the Diarmm Italieum of 
Father Montfaucon,” a critique which was an- 
swered by the Apologia del Diario Italico of 
F. Kicobaidi ; “ The Vestiges and Curiosities 
of ancient Rome explored and surveyed be- 
sides treatises on the Bulla worn by the Ho- 
man youth, on the Games and Theatrical 
Masks of the ancient Romans, and on Egyji- 
lian Hieroglyphics. He died in 1747. — Jiees's 
Cycbp<£rL 

FIDDES ^Richard) a divine of the church 
of England and author of several w'orks, was 
bom at Hunmanby in Yorkshire, in 1671. He. 
received his academical education at University 
college, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
BA. in 1693. In 1691 he took orders and 
obtained a presentation to the rcctoiy of Hiuls- 
kam in Yorkshiie , but in consequence of the 
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bad air of that marsliy place, he contracted an 
illness which depi ived him ever after of the 
power of distinct utterance. In this dilemma 
he determined to remove to London and de- 
vote himself to literature, and being introduced 
by dean Swift to the earl of Oxford, he ob- 
tained for him the appointment of cliai>lain to 
the garrison of Hull. He was now closely 
leagued with the Tory party, but all his hopes 
weie frustrated ]>y the removal of the earl of 
Oxford from power, on which occasion he also 
lost his chaplaincy. In 1718 he published 
his ** 'Fheologia Speculativa,’* the first of his 
works winch attracted much attention ; on 
which occasion the University of Oxford ho- 
noured him with the degree of DU. In 1720 
appealed his •* Theologia Practica,” to wliich 
the same body again liberally subscribed, and 
also extended similar patronage to his volume 
of “ Practical Discourses.” • In 1721 he 
produce J his Life of Cardinal ^Vol^ey,” 
which exhibited a spirit of eccl(‘siastical ])rc- 
tension, bearing so great an affinity to that of 
the church of llome, that he w’us accused of 
pojiery, and much warm controversy followed. 
He not only, indeed, palliated some of the most 
ceiisuralile actions of Wolsey, but vindicated 
the persecution of the followers of VVickhife, 
and otliiTWise stigmatized the instmnients of 
the Reformation, 'i'lie object of this v\ ork was 
clearly to favour tlie views of the pretender, 
and It WHS consequently much exalted by the 
Jacobite p'lrty, who eiuouraged him to under- 
take the lives of sir Thomas More and bishop 
Fisher, vnIucIi however he never completed, 
lie died at Putney in 172.5. Di Fiddes was a 
man of more ingenuity than learning, very 
facile in composition, but tediously diffuse and 
veibose in style and language, and exceedingly 
deficient in judgment. Besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, he wrote — “ A Prefatory 
Fqustle lonceniing Remarks to be jiuhlLshed 
in Homer’s Iliad Remarks on the State 
Anatomy of Gieat Britian A General 
4Veatise of AloraJity,” in answer to two ess.nys 
by the earl of SJiafte.sbiiry , “ A Puqiaratioii 
to the Lord’s Supper •* A Letter in answer 
to a Freetlnnkei and several controvei.^.ial 
pieces in dtfeiiee of his Life of Wolsey. — 
Bio». But. 

FILLD (Riciripo) a learned divine, was 
1)01 n in 1 *>()!, at llempsted, in llertford.shire, 
and was educated at Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford. In l.'>94, on taking his degree of bache- 
lor of divinity, he was chosen divinity reader 
to the soi’ieiy of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the 
members of wlmh presented him with the 
living of Burrowclere m Hampshire. In L)98, 
being then doctor of divinity, he was made 
cliajilain in ordinary to queen Elizabeth, and 
soon after prebendary of W indsor. He assisted 
at the Hampton Court conference, and in 1605, 
when king James I, was to be enter- 
tained at Oxford with scholastic exercises, he 
was sent for to hear a part in the divinity act, 
and ac<|uitu*d himself with gieat learning and 
acutehe'-s. In 1610 Janies bestowed upon 
bini the deanery of Ciloucester, where how- 
evci he never icsidcd, passing most of his 
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time at Burrowdcre. Hij often preached be- 
fore tlie kinjr, witli whom ho was a great 
favourite, and who proposed sending Inm into 
(jermany to compose the clifi’erenccs between 
Uje Lutlieraiis and Calvinists, but for some 
reasoii tins a]>pomtment dnl not take jilatc. 
At another time he expicssed his wish to 
bestow on J> rield tlie bisliojinc of S.»Ji‘*buT\ , 
and sent him a promise of tlie see of Oxfoid 
on a vacancy, hut before the o]»])ortiii ity 
offered for keeping his word, the dean was 
suddenly carried off by a stroke of apo]>lex\ in 
IGlt). Ur Field was tlie autli(*r of a work 
entitled “ 01 the Cbuub,” wliuh gained him 
among his eonteinfioianes the highest rojiuta- 
tion iore\tensi\e Jeiirmng and nice casuistical 
knowledge. Jle also cornineneed “ A View 
of the Controversies in lleligion, whuh in 
these last times have caused the himentahle 
Ihvisioiis of the Christian World,** but did not 
live to liiiish It. — Ijfr hij Le \eve. 

FIKLUINU (Ili.Nin) a wnter eminently 
distinguished for humour and knowledge of the 
world, w’tis bom at Sliarpham-^iark, m Somer- 
setshire, April an, 1707. Jlis father, a de- 
scendant from tlie noble family of Fielding, 
died a lieutenant-general in the araij", ami 
Henry was his eldest son by lus first wife, a 
daughter of sir Henry Gould, a justice of the 
court of King’s Bench. He tvas educated at 
Fton, whence lie removed to Lt\yden, but the 
btrailem'd circumstam es and iiuineious family 
of bis lather shortened his academical studies, 
and the same cause, addi d to a dissipated dis- 
jiosition, iliverted him liom the choice of a 
piofeshion, and turned his attention to the 
stage. His first dramatic piece was entitled, 
“ Love in several INI asks,” winch met with a 
favourable recejitioii, as did likewise Ins se- 
cond, called “ liie Temjile Beau.*’ Jle did 
not, however, generally succeed as a drama- 
tist, foi although no man jiossessed a stronger 
feeling of the iidiculous, or executed detadied 
scenes with gieater humour, he took too little 
time to constriK t his di amas, w’ltli a view to 
plot and (‘ffei tiv(* devel()])cmeiit. IMaiiy of Ins 
jilays are indeed little more than free trans- 
lations fiom the Frem li, as, for examjile, ” 'J’lie 
Miser.” In some of these pieces he touched 
njion jjolitics, and was one of the ])rincipal of 
the writers who gave sii Robert alpole an 
excuse for Ins act to limit tlie mniiher of 
theatres, and submit drnmatu ]>erfoi mances to 
the licence of the loid-chamberlain. In lus 
twenty -se\enlh }ear he married Miss (’rad- 
dock of li'.vhsliurY, a young lady of great beauty 
and some fortune, and at the same time, by 
the death of Ins mother, bceaino possessed of 
a small estate m Doiseidnrc. Wholly desti- 
tute of jundence, lie immediate] v commenced 
country gentleman, on a scale wiiuli in three 
years i educed him to greater indigence tlian 
ever, w'lth tlie addiuun of a young family 
to support. He then for the lir&t time dedi- 
cated himself to the bar as a ]>roft*SMon, and 
for immediate subsistence finj)loyed Ins ]>en 
on various miscellaneou*^ siiliiects , and ‘‘ The 
Champion,*’ a perioilual paper; ” An lisay 
oa Conveisation ;’* ” An F^ssay on the Know- 
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ledge and Characters of Men “ A Journey 
from tins W’orld to the next /* and “ The Hia- 
torv of .Tonatlian Wild were among the early 
fniifs of Ins literary industry. In 1742 appeared 
his first proper novel of “ .losejdi Andrew's,” in 
which tlie Ccrvantic style of humour is admirably 
imitated. It immediately received the atten- 
tion to wiiich it w'as entitled, hut success as a 
novel-writer was not very likely to advance 
Ins jjractice at the bar ; nor was the emolu- 
ment attached to it sufficient for a manner of 
life never sufficiently regulated by the rules of 
prudence. Soon after the a])pearaiicc of .loseph 
Ainlrew's, he was farther impeded in his pro- 
fession by ri'peated attacks of the gout, added 
to winch, his domestic affliction w’as greatly 
increased by the illness and death of a beloved 
wile, whose loss for a time lie felt most acutely, 
as no man possessed a kinder heart however 
occasionally erroneous m conduct. As soon 
as he recovered Ins spirits he renewed Ins 
literary exertions, and m 174 i ])ubli&hed a 
periodical j)a])er, entitled ” i'lie True Pa- 
triot,** winch was followed by ” The .iacohitc 
.louniaL’* 'i'hese labours on the side of the 
existing govenimcnt, were lew’arded w’lth the 
thou not aItogeth(*r reputable office of a Mid- 
dlesex justice. 'Jo the ciedit of I'ieldiiig how- 
ever, he did much to render it more respecta- 
ble, by attention to the prevention of crimes, 
and to tlie regulation of the police. He publish- 
ed inoie than one tiact upon the snb)oct, and the 
principal of them, his ” J'aKjUiry into the C’ause 
of tlie late Increase of JJobbers, 6vc.” made a 
great impression at the jieiiod. It w’as in the 
intervals of those serious occuTvations that he 
wiote his celebrated ” 'I’om .lones-,” w'lndi 
was followed in 1761 by “ Amelia.’* i'lie 
publication of those extraordinarv works, in 
the midst of ilie avocations of a busy and per- 
]»lexing offids and wiiilc iinjiaired and enfee- 
bled by severe attacks of the gout, testify 
strongly to the mmital vigour of i''ieldirig. At 
length however lus constitution began to }ield 
to the repeati’d attacks upon it, and he w’as 
recommendeil by the faculty to take a voyage 
to Lisbon, ilc iollow’cd their advice, and the 
last gleams of lus w’lt and humour are to he 
found 111 lus “Journal” on that occasion. Ife 
reached Jusbon iii August 17.61, and about 
tw’o months after e.xjured, lus death taking 
j)laee on the htli October following, in lus for- 
ty -eighth je.ir. He w'as attended on this me- 
laurholy oc casioii by lus second wnfe, by whom 
he kft four clulilreii. 'I’he merit of Fielding 
as a novelist is disputed by no school of cri- 
ticism, in respect to wit, humoui, correc t de- 
lineation of character, and knowledge of the 
human heart. 'J’hat he is somewhat over fond 
of the manners and sccneiy of vulgar life may 
he granted , and he is possibly at the same 
time too prone to excuse gross deviations from 
piopnety and good conduct, under the vague 
cjualilu ation of “goodness of heart.’* With 
] all this ab.itement Iiowever, perhaps no novel 
I in any language exceeds “'i’om Jones,” iu 
j the exhibition of character and manners, and 
tor the consummate skill displayed in the de- 
Jvtlopcment of the story and management of 
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the catastrophe. Amelia, ” with less variety 
and invention, is, in regard to portraiture and 
knowledge of life, almost eq ually felicitous ; 
while as to pure iiiCiiiess of humour, “ Joseph 
Andrews” is often deemed before both. Even 
“Jonathan Wild,” coarse as are the persons 
and doings desciibed, is irresistible in the way 
of humorous caricature, and we forgive the 
subject for the original mode of the handling. 
In the eyes of foreigners, Fieldirny ranks far 
btdow Kichardson, >\hiih is not wonderful, for 
while no one more largely deals in the general 
elements of hiinian diaracter, like }b»carth 
he has rendered all his personages sounmixedly 
English, they are scarcely to be recognised 
in any other dress. 'J'lie great impulse given 
by popular encouragement to works of fiction, 
of a kindn'd class to these celebiated novels, 
has certainly led to many wiy imposing and 
Fjilendid j»roductions of late Nears ; but it may 
be doubted if, in referent e to vt iimmililude and 
real nature as modified by the ljal)it*=; and in- 
stitutions of modern soiiety, J ’lelding does not 
yet stand tit the head of the Fiiglisli school of 
geiiniTie comic romance. — Ihit. 

FIELDING (sir Jon s') lialf-brotlier to the 
subject of the pi ('ceding artn le, and bis suc- 
cessor in the olhee of justue foi \V<‘stminster, 
in whitli, altbongb blind lioni his youth, lie act- 
ed with gieat at ti\i(y and sagacity for mail) 
yeais. lie was knighted in 1701, and dud at 
Eroinjilon lu ITIJO. lie published vaiious 
ti.uts on the penal code, and a miscelhiuons 
publit ation, entitleil “ 'J'lie Lmveisal iMentor.” 
Jle was also an active and beuevoleiit promoter 
of the J\Iagdalen llosjiital, the Asylum, and 
the Marine Society. — ilevt. Vu<r. 

Fll'dJ)Ji\G (SviiAii) thud sister of Ileniy 
Fielding. She was born iii 1714, lived un- 
married, and (lied at Hath, vvliere she long re- 
sided, in April 1708. She was the authoi of 
the novel of “ David Sinijile a less popular 
jirodiK turn of a kindred class, called “ 'I’lio 
Cry, a dramatic Fahle “ Xenojjhon’s ]Me- 
rnoirs of Sociates,” tianslaied fiom the Gieek, 
(for ^\hi(h she was favouied VMtli some valna- 
hle notes bv ^li Hams of Salisbuiy ,) “ 'J’lie 
Countess of Dt Iwvn " 'I'bc llistoiy of Ophe- 
lia “ 'i'he Ia\es of Cleopatia and Octavia 
and one or two more ol a minor class. — 
^'irholbs I tit. AiitT. 

FIJ’.NNES ( Wiet-iam) loid Say and Sele, 
the son and heir of sir llichaid Fiennes, to 
wlioni the title had been granted by James I. 
He received his education at W inclicster 
school, and New college, Oxford, where he 
held a fellowship. Though lie was raised to 
the laiik of a viscount m lOt^ l, yet, like many 
other persons of distinction who had expe- 
rienced the favour of the court, he joined the 
parliament in tlie contest for power with 
Charles I, and became an active ojijionent of 
that unfortunate jirince during tlie civil war. 
He liowever coiicuired in the restoration of 
Charles 11, and was subsequently promoted to 
tlie posts of lord- privy-seal and lord-chamber- 
lain. He wrote some triict" against the quakers, 
which have been published, as well as his 
speeches in parliaiuciit. His death took place 
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in lfi62. — Nathanih,, younger son of the pre- 
ceding, was, as well as his lather, attached to 
the puritan party in the church , and was em- 
ployed as an oflicer in the jiarliamentary army 
during the civil war. He commanded at Hris- 
tol when that city was taken by prince Enjicrt, 
in consequence of which he was tiied lor sup- 
posed treachery, and being found guilty, re- 
ceived sentence of death •, but the iiilliience of 
lord Sa}' and Sele prevented liim fiom snflenng. 
He subsequently obtained tlie confidence of 
the jirotector, whom, it is .said, lie jiersuaded to 
adopt the regal title. He survived tlie Restora- 
tion, dying in 1()09. — Jhogvaph. Vvrmge, Laid 
Clttiendon, II ’end. 

FIENDS (J'homas) a medical and surgical 
writer of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of Antwerp, and studied at Thilogna in 
Italy, under iMercuiialis and Aldiovandiis. On 
his retuni to the Nethei lands he was made 
prolessor of medicine at Louvain ; and he after- 
wards became pliysician to tin* duke of Havana. 
He died at l^oiivain in KiSI, aged (id. JMenus 
was the autlior of a geneial 'I'leatise on Sur- 
gery, and other professional w oi ks, winch have 
long since become obsolete. J lis tracts, “ De 
A inbiis imaginationis and “ De Vi forma- 
tiice Fu'tiis,” allord some curious cxanqiles 
of the jiopular and medical pu'judict's ol Ins 
age. In his Fpistle U> Lil»'*itus Fromord “ De 
(\mieta Anm HillJ,” he displ lysa more jdiilo- 
sophieal spiut, and iirgiu's veiy si'iisiblv against 
the notions winch weie I'liini'ily cuneiit lela- 
tive to tlie iialurt' of comets and tlie progimsti- 
cations deduced from tln'ir ajijieai ance, — 
lJutrhinsoii'’t Hn>(r, ]\1r(L Kdit. 

MKS(’() (.loiiv Li wis) count of Lavagna. 
a distinguished victim of unsuct essfni am- 
bition in tlie feivteentli centniy, was the 
bead of one of tlie noblest house's in Genoa. 
He became master of a large patrimony at tlie 
age of eighteen, and being surrounded W'ith 
dependents and flatterers, and really jiossessing 
considerable talents and eloquence, he wasiea- 
dily urged to aim at tliat jiow’or and distinction 
in tlie state w hit h w'as tht n jiossessed by tho 
family of Dona, headed liy tlie famous Andrew 
Dona. 'I’he latter, whose patiiotisni and great 
qualities had justly raised him to the dHtinction 
of fust citizen, being too intent upon the eleva- 
tion of his iiejdiew Giannetino, a youtJi of a 
biutal and insolent chaiacter, a gieat degree 
of discontent was engendered among the 
nobles of (Jenoa, who, forming a party against 
Dona, willingly accepted a leader of the 
wealth and talents of Fiescn. 'i'he court of 
France, anxious to detach Cicnoa from the in- 
terest of the emperor, was easily induced to 
favour tliis enterprise, to which the toncur- 
reiice of Pope Paul III, who furnished some 
galiies, was also afforded. Although Andrew 
Doria received some intimation of the design 
in agitation, Fiesco conducted himself with so 
much circumspection aud apparent tramjuiility, 
he could not be induced to believe aught to his 
prejudice. After several meetings, the plan of 
the coTisjiiracy w'as fixed, and tin*, destruction 
of the Doria family formed an esfential part of 
it. On the cveuing of January 1 . 1347, VicMCO, 
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who had prepared a galley under pretence of 
a cruise against the corsairs, waited upon An- 
drew Dona, to request permission to depart 
from the liarbour early in the morning, and 
took his leave with strong demonstrations of 
respect an J affection. I'he same evening how- | 
ever he assembled a large body of his partizans ' 
at his house, on the pretence of an entertain- 1 
ment, to whom lie made a warm and eloquent 
address ; and their concurrence being uiiuni- ‘ 
mous, he ha.stencd to the apartment of his 
wife, and acquainted her with his intention. ' 
She earnestly^ and in vain, entreated him to | 
abandon his desperate undertaking, lie took j 
leave of her, saying, “ IVIadam, you shall never . 
see me again, or you shall see every thing in | 
Genoa beneath j'ou.’* While the (ity was bu- j 
ried in sleep he sallied forth, preceded by 500 j 
armed men, and dispatching parties to difler- 
ent quarters, himself proceeded to secure the 
darsena, or dock, in winch the gallics lay. He , 
went on hoard one of these, from v\buh he was 
proeeeding across a plank to tlie captain galley, j 
when the board gave way, and falling into the 
water, incumbered with Ins aimour, he sank to 
rise no more. Tims ternnnated the life of this 
young and able votary of ambition, at the early j 
age of twenty-two. Jlis confederates faded in 
their attempt on Andrew Doria, but Giainie- ! 
tino fell beneath their swords, 'fhe loss of 
their leader however proved fatal to the con- , 
spiracy; his brother Jerome was deserted, and 
the whole family ])aid the penalty of the ambi- 
tion of their bead, by ruin and proscription. — 
Kotiv, Diet, Hist, Mod. Dwv. HtU, 
FILANGIKRl (Giuano) a Neapolitan 
wiiter on political economy and legislation. 
He w’as born in 1752, and being a younger son 
was destined for the army, hut guided by in- 
clination, he devoted himself to study. In 
1771 he formed the plan of a w'ork on public 
and private education, and lie afterw-ards pur- 
posed writing a hook to he called ** JMorahty 
for Princes,” but neither was ever coinjdetcd. 
He then, at the desire of his relations, applied 
:o the law, and in 1774 produced a tract, in 
which he ingeniously defended a new enact- 
ment against the arbitrary decision of a judge. 
Soon after he withdrew’ from public life, in- 
tending to compose a general system of legis- 
lation but in 1777 the advice of his uncle, 
the archbishop of Naples, induced him to enter I 
into the service of the court, and he was ap- j 
pointed gentleman of the hed-c harnber and an 
officer in the royal corps of volunteers in the 
marine service. These appointments probably 
interfered but little with liis literary occupa- 
tions, and in 17«() he published the first part 
of his great work on The Science of I^egis- 
lation,” the whole of which was to be com- 
pleted in seven books. In the first he pro- 
posed to expound the general rules of legisla- 
tion ; in the second, civil and economical law’s ; 
in the third, criminal laws ; in the fourth, le- 
gislation as applied to education and morals ; 
in the fifth, ecclesiastical laws ; in the sixth, 
laws respecting property ; and in the seventh, 
•aws relative to paternal authority and domes- 
tic economy. Of this work the first four books 
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only appeared during the life of the author 
In 178^ having married a llungaiian lady, 
who was governess to one of the Neapolitan 
princesses, he resigned his employments and 
resided for some time in the country ; but in 
March, 1787, he was appointed to a place in 
the royal college of finance, and he was en- 
gaged in some extensive plans of improvement 
in the resources of the state, when his career 
of usefulness was cut short by the hand of death 
in July 1788. A })‘art of the fifth book of the 
Science of Legislation w’as published in 1791 
and it appears that no more of the work was 
completed by the author, so that it was left 
impeifect. It notwithstanding attracted great 
public attention, from the bold and on* 
ginal views which it dcvelopes, and the general 
liberality of sentiment by which it is tbaiac- 
tensed. Several editions of the origiiiiil ap- 
peared in Italy, and it was translated into the 
French, German, Knglish, and Spanish lan- 
guages. — Aikius Ci. Iho", 

I ILICAIA (\ iNCLNT Di) an Italian poet, 
distinguished for the elegance of his coinjiosi- 
I tioiis. He W’as born at Florence of a noble 
family in 1642. .He studied in the university 
of J*isa, where lie took the degree of LL.D. 
and returning to Floience, lived some time in 
retirement, oceiqiied in tlie cultivation of 
literature. Ills “ Canzoni,” on the laising of 
the seige of \'ienna, laid the foundation nt Ins 
fame. He received complimentary letieisfroin 
the emperor Leopold and other princes ; and 
the gland duke of Tuscany gave him the title 
of senator, and appointed him to the govein- 
ment of X'olteiraund Fisa ; in w’hn h, as well as 
in other employments, he conducted himself so 
as to gain the esteem of his soveieign and of 
the people. He died at Florence m 1707 
Hesid s his poetical {>ieces, he was the author 
of orations and epietles ni liis natne language, 
as well as some eleg'dnt productions m L’atin 
verse, — T iruhosch i, L’u rdel la, 

FILLIPPI (Bas'iiano) an artist, was born 
at Ferrara in 1632. He acquired the nickname 
of Gratelia from his introducing the method of 
squaring pictures to reduce tliem. He was one of 
the dearest pupils and most indefatigable copy- 
ists of Michael Angelo, and distinguished lam- 
self particularly in his grand picture of Univer- 
sal Judgment, aw’orkwliich ajiproaches nearer 
to that great master than any ever pioduced by 
the w hole of the Florentine school. \\ ant of pa- 
tience 111 invention and practice made him repeat 
himself. He w’as at first a painter of grotesques, 
but he afterwards left, that bianch eniiicly to 
his younger brother, Cisake Fillipim, who 
was very eminent in the • ornamental style. 
Filippi died in 1002. — Pdkiagton, 

FlLMEll (sir Robert) sou of sir Edwrard 
Filnier of East Sutton in Kent, was born to* 
w’ards the close of the sixteenth century. He 
w 8 educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and as a writer distinguished himself by hit 
endeavours to prove tlie superior advantage! 
of absolute monarchy, llis works are — Ibc 
Anarchy of limited and mixed Monarchy,’ 
1646 ; ** Patriarcha/’ in w’hich he endeavoun 
to prove that all goveniments were originally 
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mdnauliical, anil that all legal titles are de- 
nved from heads of families. 'I his work was 
rorajilctely answered by Locke, in his “ Two 
I'reatiscs ou (ioveniment.” Filmer died in 
1647. — Ldwarh Filmfr, son of sir Ilobert, 
who took his degree of liL.D. at Oxford, was 
author of a tragedy called the “ I nnatural 
llrotlier,” and defended the stage against .lere- 
my Collier. — Burnet's Oivn Times, Athen. Ojon, 

FI>i .TLUS (OiiONiius) or FINK, a French 
matlieniaticiaii of some note in the Hrst half of 
the sixteenth centuiy. He was a native ol 
linun^'oii in Dau])hin6, born ll'JL His repu- 
tation procured him the patronage of Francis 1, 
whidi was not however coiifened on him to 
such an extent as to rescue him liom the ]>res- 
suie of Ills indigent circumstances ; and al- 
though he obtained the liroiessoiship of his 
fainuiite science in the UonuI tollogc at J^aris, 
yet at his deatli he left a widow and young 
tamily totally unprovided lot. He was the 
a mil or of several ingenious niei hanical inven- 
tions, and even w’ent so far as to lay claim to 
tl.e discovery of the quadrature of the circle. 
\ descrijition of a curious clotk constructed by 
him was published in lo.S.i. Jake many other 
of llu* astronomers and geometricians of the 
age ill which he li\ed, he is said to have also 
dabbled in judicial astrology. Of liis woiks 
three editions are extant, two published duiing 
hiH life in looSJ and 1.5*12, eadi in vols. folio, 
'i he other m 1.^56, the year 8ubsc(|ueiit to that 
oi hi.s del ease, — Biojr, Unir. 

FINCH. The name of a noble ]\nghsb fa- 
mily, in difTerent branches of wliu li the eaildoms 
of Winchdseaand Nottingham Iiave been long 
vested. IIlnf \<. i Fr vrn, first earl of Notting- 
ham, was tlie son of Jleneage Finch, ret older 
of the city of London, a descendant of the Wm- 
dielsea family. He was bom in 1621, and 
was educated at Westminster school, and 
Cliiistchuidi, Oxford, whence he removed 
to the inner 'I’emple. At the JJestoration of 
Charles 11 his reputation as a lawyer raised 
him to the jiost of solicitor- general, in w’hidi 
capacity he signalized his zeal in the prosecu- 
tion of the regicides. In loOl he w'as elected 
member for the university of Oxford, and ob- 
tained a baroneti y, and SIX yciirs afterwards 
took a prominent part in the imjieadiinent of 
the earl of Claiendon. In lo70 he became 
attorney -gi neral, and in 1673 succeeded the 
earl of Shaftesbury as lord-keeper. 'I’his lat- 
ter appointment was only a step tow'aid.s the 
chancelloisliip, which he attained in two years 
aftei wards. In 1681 his services were re- 
warded w’lth the earldom of Notungham ; he 
■•iriived his elevation however little more 
than a year. Jiis pow’ers as aii orator were 
highly rated, and Drydeii has handed dow'ii to 
posterity his portrait in Absalom and Acliito- 
phel, under the character of Ainri. Several of 
his speeches on the trials of the judges of 
Charles 1 have been jiubhshed, as have also 
some of his parliamentary orations, but some 
valuable Chancery lejiorts of his remain in 
manuscript. — His son, Danifl, born in 1647, 
was a member of the jirivy- council which 
caused .Tames II to be proclaimed ; he never 
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however sat at that board, or visited the court 
during the reigii of tliat monarcli, but on his 
abdication exerted himself strongly in favour 
of a regency. 'I’liis did not prevent his after- 
w'ards acting as secretary of state under U il- 
liam and Mary, tliougli he declined the chan- 
cellorship. In 1704 he W'eiit out of office, and 
continued so till the accession of Geoige 1, 
when he acted as one of the lords justices, m 
w'liom the administration of affairs was vested 
till the Kiog’.s arrival. In 1716 lie retiit d 
from public life, and died in 1730, liavmg 
devoted the interval to the enjoyment of retire- 
ment and literary leisure, the fruits of which 
apjieared in an eloquent reply to Winston on 
the subject of the 'J'rinity. — Of the elder branch, 
Hinry, sou of Thomas Finch of Kastwcll 
Park, Kent, was educated at Oriel college, 
Oxford, and was afterwards made a knight 
and a serjoaut-at-law by .Tames I. He W’ua 
the auuior of “ Nomotechiiia,” a I.Atin trea- 
tise on the common law, printed in folio, 161.3, 
of W'hiili he afterw'ards published a translation. 
He died in 1625, leaving a son, .John, after- 
w^aids lord keeper, and created baron Ford- 
wich. — Anne Finih, countess of Winchelsea 
111 the reign of James II, w’as the daughtei of 
Mr William kingsnull, a Hanqisliire baronet, 
and pieviously to her marriage one of the maids 
of honour to that monarch's queen. She had a 
taste for poi'try, and published a poem “ On 
the Spleen,’* and somo other pieces printed 
together in 1713 in one octavo volume. Her 
death took place in 1720. — Biog, Bnt, 

FINCJK ('I'lioMAs) a Danish mathematician, 
who W’as a native of Flensburg in South Jut- 
land. He received part of his education ut 
Strasburgli, and after visiting other liniversities 
lie went to Uasil, and there published a geo- 
metrical treatise which procured him mucJi 
reputation. He afterw'ards studied at l*udua 
and Pisa, and returning to Basil took the de- 
gree of MD. in 1587. Having tiavelled m 
Germany and the north of I'.urope, he settled 
at Gottorp as physician to the duke of Sles- 
w'lck. In 1591 he w’as appointed professor of 
inathematics in the university of C'opcuiliageu ; 
in 1 602 he was made professor of rhetoric ; 
and in 1603 jirofessor of medicine. He w'as 
likewise juesident and administrator of the 
Koyal Ixonoinical School and Corporation. 
Ile died in 1656, at the great age of ninety- 
five. He wrote on astronomy and medicine 
as well as inatlieinalics. — Aikin's G. Biog, 
FiNKT (sir John) descended from an an- 
cient fannly of Italy, was born near Dover in 
1571, He was brought up at court, where 
by bis W’lt and companionship be made biuiself 
a favourite w’lth James 1. In 1614 he i^as 
sent into France ujion public busiiiehs, and the 
next yeai was knighted. In 1626 lie was 
made assistant- master of the ceremonies. He 
W’as the author of “ Fineti Philoxenus*’* 
some choice observations touching the recep- 
tion and precedency, Kc. of foieign ambassa- 
dors in Eiiglau'l, published by James Howell 
in 1656. He also translated from the French, 
“ The Beginning, Continuance, and Decay ol 
Estates,** 1606. Wood Athen. Oxon, 
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FIN KENSTEiN ( C ii a u 1. 1 s VV 1 1 li a m 
Ffnck, count de) bom in 1714 of one of the 
first families in i^russia. lie probf'cutt'd Ins 
studies under the direction of the celebrated 
M. Formey at lierlin. In I73j he was scut 
to Stockholm as minister plenipoteiitidry from 
tlip Prussian king, Frederick William, lie 
paid paiticular attention to tlie state of parties 
in Sweden, and diew up in French an account 
of the diet of 17.'?y, which was much admired, 
and lias been often printed. licing recalled j 
in 17'I0, be went on a mission to Russia, and 
remained there till 171H. Frederuk II in! 
1710 a})j)OiTited him minister of foreign affairs 
in the room of count Podewils. Ih: letained 
this situation till the close of his hie, which 
listed more than half a century fiom the pe- 
riod of Ins apjiointnient. (’ouiit llcitzherg 
assisted in attending to the duties of the oflice 
during the later years of Finkenstein, who in 
.1 annul y 17‘t‘.), after celebrating the jubilee, or 
fiftieth yetir of bis ministry, demanded permis- 
sion to resign , but he died .lanuary od, 1 <{()(), 
not half an-hour after he had signc'il an oflicial 
desjiatch. He not only possesseii a high repu- 
tation as a statesman, but w'as also distinguish- 
ed as the ])<itron and protector of literature 
and tin* arts. — Iheg. Vnw, 

FIN LAY (John) a modem Scotch poet. 
He was a native of Glasgow, wdiere he stu- 
died w ith success the history and pojmlai lite- 
rature of Scotland. He jiublishcd among other 
w’orks, “ Wallace, or the \^ale of F^lierslie 
and Scottish ballads, historical and romantic, 
priiuipally ancient, WMth notes and a glossary, 
fo which are ])relixcd Remarks on Scottish 
Romance. 'Fhese jiroductioiis dl^play much 
aciiuaintance with the antiijuities of the mid- 
dle ages. He died lleccmber 8th, 1810, aged 
tweiitv* eight. — /hog. Vniv, 

FIRENZPOEA ( Anc.i i o) a dramatic poet 
of Italy, boin in 140.1 at Florence. He was 
original ly breil to the bar, and practised for 
some time as an advocate ju Ins native city, 
but becoming ilisgnsted wuth the piofessioii, 
he took oiders and devoted birnsclf to hteiary 
pursuits. Pope Glement N'li distingnisbed 
him w’ith liis favour, and promotetl him to a 
valuable bmiefice in Rome. In l.>-18 an 8\o. 
volume of his pixise compositions apjK'aivd, 
which, in the course of the succeeding year, 
w’as folhwed by a collection of comedies and 
other miscellaneous jueces in verse. These 
latter w'cre repnnted in 17(i,‘l, in 3 vols. ; and 
an edition of his woik.s comi'Ietc was pub- 
lished at Florence in 176 >, in 4 vols. IIis 
death took place at his abb y in 1,>43. — Tna~ 
boschi. 

FJRiNlTAN (CiiAui.rs, count de) adminis- 
trator of the Austrian government of lAim- 
bardy in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He W’as bom of a noble family in 1718 ; 
and after having laid the basis of a good educa- 
tion by study, lie travelled in France and Hol- 
land. The emjieror Charles VI appointed him 
a member of the aulic council at Vienna ; but 
on the deatli of that prince, soon after, count 
Fimian went to Rome, to study more particu- 
larly jurisprudence and the fine arts. On the ac- 
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I cession of Francis I, he w as recalled to Vienna, 
to resume the function.«> ('f his olfice. 'I’he ein- 
jiress- queen, IMaria Theresa, sent him ambassa- 
dor to Naples, and subsequently norainafed 
him governor of Austrian Lombardy during tlie 
minority of the archduke Ferdinand, He en- 
tered on the exercise of his functions in June 
17.^9, and through the whole of his presidency 
distinguished himself by his love of justice and 
his zeal for the happiness of the peojde. 'I’he 
court of Vienna lewarded his ineiits with ex- 
traordinary honours. He w^a.s decorated with 
the order of the (i olden Fleece, and ajipointed 
lieutenant- vice-governor of the duchies of Man- 
tua, Sabionetta, and the jirmcipality of Ro/- 
zolo ; with the title of imperial minister pleni- 
potentiary to the government of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, then under the archduke. He employed 
bis wealth and influence in forming valuable 
collections of books, medals, paintings, and 
engravings , and distinguished l.imselt by lus 
enlightened encouragement of aits and letters, 
W’hich he cultivated himself, though W’lthout 
ostentation. 'I'he university of Pavia flourished 
under his care, and was indebted to him loi a 
valuable libiaiy, a botanical garden, a laluna- 
tory, and a cabimd of natural history ami ana- 
tomy. He died at Milan, June ‘JO, 178J, A 
catalogue of Ins library, entitled Ribhotbeca 
Finniana,” was published at Milan in 178.‘{, 
in 10 jiarts dto, — /he». Ihiw, 

FlKMICl’S (JvLii’s Matvunus) an early 
Christian author, of whom little more is known 
than that he flourished under the immediate 
successors of Constantine the Great, A w’oik 
on astronomy, or rather astiology, in eight 
books, juiiited m 1*107 by Aldus Manntius 
at Venue, and attnbuted to bun, is supiiosed 
to bosjmnons , oi if tlie very doubtful evidence 
which lb adduic’d to the contrary be admitted, 
itmust evulenily have been composed by Inin 
jireviouslj to hib convi ibion. Another treatise 
ascribed to him on better authority, and enti- 
tled “ De Eiiore Piofanariim lleligionum,’* 
has gone ihiough several editions. — Fabrmi. 
JiihL I Ml. 

FIRM I \ (TiioMAb ) an eminent philanthro- 
pist and wTiter onpaupeiism in the seventeenth 
century. 1 le W’as a native of Ip-^wuch, and was 
appi enticed to a linen-draper in London, where 
he himself aftorwaids Cfimed on the .s.imo 
Imsinoss. An acquiimtaiice winch he formed 
w’ltli the persecuted Socinian divine, John 
liiddle, w’liose misfortunes ho relieved by his 
active benevolence, led Inin to adopt anti-triui- 
tanau sentiments ; notw’ithsta iding which, his 
virtues extorted the re iiect a'ld esteem of the 
prelates, Wilkins, 'lillotson, Compton, and 
other orthodox divines. In 1676 he esta- 
blished a linen-manufactory for the purpose of 
furnishing employment to those w’ho w'ould 
otherwise have been vagrants ; and in 1678 
he published an account of liis institution, 
under the title of “ Some Proposals for the 
employing of the Poor, especially in and about 
the city of London, and for the Prevention of 
Begging, &c. m a Letter to a Fiieiid.” Ilia 
charity was extended to all sects and parties, 
and W’as experienced alike by the French pro* 
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tefttants expatriated by tbe revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, ana by tbe nonjurors aftt-i the 
Revolution. This truly amiable and liberal- 
iniiKlcd man terminated his useful life in 
at the a‘»‘e of si\ty-fiv( . — Contish'i Lije «y‘ Fir~ 
min. Aikin's G. lUog, 

FIROUZABADl, a Persian doctor of hi«'h 
repute in the eleventh century, lie was in- 
vited by Nezara INlolk, grand vizir of IMalek 
Schah, to undeiiake the direction of the col- 
lege iNhich had been iu!>t founded at his ex- 
pence, and whidi has since become so famous. 
He discha.ged this duty veiy honourably until 
his dc'ath. He w’as author of a woik much 
esteemed hy Mahometans, entitled A1 'J an- 
bih, or Geneial Information,” in which he 
treats on the pnnciiiles, rites, and observances 
of the Alussulniiin law. — Another l*ersiaTi doc- 
toi of the same name h\cd in tlie fouiteentb 
century ; he was author of a celebrated and 
excellent dictionary of the' Aialnc language, 
entitled “ Camus,” or the “ Ocean as also 
of “ Ahassan ul I.iithaif,” a collection of plc‘a- 
santries and witty sun nigs ; and of anothcT woik 
entitled Assaad bel Ass.iad,” or the means 
of being happy. He died in the }car 1414. — 
ly Hfiifwlot, liihl. Orient. 

FlSCHKIl fJonv JhnxAiin) an eminent 
German aic liilcct ol the last ceiituiv. He was 
born at \ icnna about Kijt), and j'urAued the 
study of his piofession at Home. Ih* ereetc'd 
the jialace of Sc hoenbrunn, vlncb is liowevc'r 
inoie ianioiis on account of ibegaideis and 
menageiie attached to it, than for its arc-bitec-- 
tural nicTit. 'Ihe emperor Joseph I appointcMl 
Ki'-cljer Ins clnef aichitc-ct, and created him 
baron d’hii.ich. He built a multitude* of fine 
edilic*c*s at Vienna, but Inswoiks display too 
great a predilc'ction for ornament. 'I'be c hiiirh 
of St (’liailes Horionieo, in tbe suburbs of 
V leinia, IS rec'koned Ins masterpiece. He died 
in 17t^l, leaving a work on Histonccd Arcdii- 
tecture, or a collec:tion of am lent buildings, 
VMtli explanaticms m French and (iemian, 
A ionna, folio. — His son, Emanuft, 

baron de Fiscbei, ajijdied himself to the study 
of nice baiiK s wiili great success, and assistc*d 
in sevc*r.d of tbe works conducted by his ffitlmr. 
He constructed steam-engines for the mines 
of the Halt/, and other liydraulic, mac limes ; 
and he* corre.‘«pnncled with Desaguliers and 
S’Gravesaiulc. He di“cl in 1 7o8. — liio^. Vniv. 

FISCHEH (John Fuidhuc) h German 
scholar and classical editor, born at C^obourg 
in 17 ‘id. He studied in the gymnasium at 
Cobourg, and afterwards at tbe university of 
Leipsic. His first publication was a Disser- 
tation on the Altar of Peace. In 1751 he 
was chosen co-rector of the school of St Tho- 
mas at Leipsic, of which he subsec]uently be- 
came rector. He died October 1 1 , 1799. His 
labours as an author and an editor were very 
considerable, including Remarks on the Greek 
Cirammar of Weller ; editions of the Dic- 
tionary of the New 4'estament by Pasor, the 
Lexicons of Moeris and Tiinseus, the works of 
Anacreon, Theophrastus, the Dialogues of 
Plato, and several other Greek and Latin 
aathors. — Univ. 
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FISH (^>iMC)s) a Kentish lawyer in the 
sixteenth century, who, after receiving his 
education at Oxfmd, went about i.YJh to study 
law at Gray’s Inn. He was obliged to llee to 
the continent for acting a j»art m‘a ]>lay, writ- 
ten with a view of lidicuhng cardinal Wolsey, 
who issued orders against him the s*ame niglit. 
He however escajied into Germany, where he 
vvTote a smart satire iijioii the pojiish clergy, 
entitled “ I’lie Suj)}ihcatioii of the Heggiirs,” 
which was answered by sir Thomas More m 
his Supplication of Souls.” After it had 
been jirinted, a copy W’as conveyed to the king 
by Anne Jiolevn, and Henry not being dis- 
jileased at it. Fish was called home, and 
gi anted the king’s protection. He died of 
the plague soon after liis rccal in 1531. — 
Piir’i Acts anti Mnniitneiils. 

FISlKCHi: or FIZAGRE (RinrAUD) a 
dominhan of the thirteenth century, w.is hom 
in Devcrishiii* and (‘dmated at t)\ford. He 
was esteemf‘d one of the most learned men of 
his time, both m ]ihiloso]>hy and divinitv. He 
I was the intimate friend of ihiheit IWon, with 
whom he is jmned by Lelaml, Matthew l*aiis, 
&c. They both died in one year, J'Jlh, ami 
were huned among the donimicans at Oxfoid. 
His vvoiks vvt'U* numerous. — Prince's Worthies. 
H ood. lA'Iund. 

FlSHEH (John) bishop of Hoth'*ster, a 
learned ( atholic divine in the reign of Henry 
A'lIL He was born in 11)9 at Heveiley 
in ^ oikshne, and recened his education at 
]Mi( hael-house, now imorpor.ited in liiiiity 
college, r’amhiidge, where lie graduated and 
obtained a fellovvshiji. He was one of the 
jiroctors of tin* university in M9.), and th ; 
saim* jear he was chosen master oi Michael- 
house, ami enteic'd into holy oideis. Soon 
after he was made vice-( hancellor, and his 
great reputation for learning and [iiety indu'ced 
Margaret, (oiintess of Hichnioiid, to choose 
him hir her confessor , and it was through Ins 
influence she determined on the noble acade- 
mical foundations wdiiili have ]>eij)ctuated Jier 
niemory. In 1501 he was .admitted DD. and 
the next year he became the Inst Maigaret 
Ijirofe.ssor of divnnty ;it Cambridge, in 1504 
he was unexpectedly piomoted to the see of 
Rochester, on the recommendation of Fox, 
bishop of Winchester. He suhsecpiently de- 
clined transl.ition to a more v.du.ihle bishojinc , 
ami he was accustomed to style his chinch Ins 
wife, decdaiing that he would never exchange 
her for one tliat was richer. The same year 
in which Iiewaia raised to the bench, the office 
of chanc;ellor of the university of (Cambridge 
W’as c onferred on him. lie lookup his resi- 
dence there, and was for some time engaged 
in superintending the establishment of StJolm ’« 
college, founded by the countess of Richmond. 
Deeply jirejiossesBed ir favour of the ancient 
faith of the nation, he opposed with zeal and 
perseverance the prim iples of T.uther and his 
followers. He published a “ Defence of the 
King of England’s Asseition of the Catholic 
Faitli against Mr Luther’s Hook of the Cajiti- 
▼ity of Hab>lon,” and a Defence of the Holy 
Order of Priesthood against Martin Luther.’* 
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l’*ut t!ip same conscientious motn'cs whit h in- 
duced bishop Fisher to become the cliaropion 
of Henry VIII, against the redoubtable Ger- 
man jKilemic, im]>elied him to oppose the king’s 
measures for procuring a divorce from his wife, 
and declaiing himself head of the church. 
When the former affair was agitated in 1527 
he gave a decided opinion in favour of the 
validity of the marriage ; and in 1529 he acted 
as one of the queen’s council in the trial before 
the legates, Wolsey and Cfimpeggio. Ills im- 
prudence and wt■.^knps^ in likening to the pre- 
tended propheiies of Kli/aheUi Harton, or the 
Maid of Kent, suhseipientl^ furnished the 
court with an o]»port«iiiity of punishing his op- 
position to the royal designs. In 15.SI an act 
of attainder was passofl against Harton and her 
an oni pikes, among whom hkhop Fisher was 
included ; and being adjudged guilty of mis- 
prision of treason, he was condemned to the 
forfeiture of his jiroperty and imprihoninent 
during the king’s pleasure. It does not how- 
ever appear that this sentence was executed, a 
fine of .‘it)()/. it is said having only la'cti cxactc'd. 
lie was subsequently sent to the 'Jov\er lor 
refusing to submit to tlie provisions of an act 
of jiarliamcmt, which annulled the king’s mar- 
riage with Catharine of Arragoii, and conliiincd 
his subsequent union with Anne Holcnn. He 
was attainted and deprived in 15;H, and would 
proliahly have been suffered to close his life 
peaceably in [irisou but for the ill-timed com- j 
pliment paid him by pope Haul HI, who 
thought proper to reward his zealous adlierent 
by creating him a cardinal. I'lie king, on 
learning that Fisher would not refuse the prof- 
fered dignity, exclaimed, in a ]>nssion, ** Yea * 
is he so lusty ? W'ell, let tlie pojie send him a 
hat when he will. Mother of God ♦ he shall i 
wear it on his shoulders, f«r I will leave liim I 
never a liead to set it on.” His destruction \\as 
immediately resolved on ; arnl as no evidence 
against him existed suihi ieiitly strong to afiect 
his life, the tyrant 1 leniy employed his infamous 
solicitor- general, Rich, to entrap Fisher into a 
positive declaration of his denial of the king’s 
supremacy. The plot succeeded, and the 
bishop bring tiied before a special commission, 
was convicted of high treason on the evidence 
of Rich, and on the 22d of .lune I'i.'IA he was, 
in pursuance of the sentence passed on him, 
beheaded on 'I’ower-hill. Bishop Fisher w’as 
a zealous promoter and cultivator of literature, 
and a patron of learned men. Besides the 
tracts already noticed, he was the author of 
a “ (’oininentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms of “ Seimons /’controversial and de- 
votional treatises, iSi,c. — Bwg. Bnt, Aikin\ 
G. Bing, 

FISHER (John) DD. a learned English 
prelate, born at 1 lampton in Middlesex in 
1748, his father, the rev John Fisher, being i 
at that period curate of the village. The latter 
becoming afterwards chaplain to bishop Tho- 
mas, was by him jiresented to the vicarage of 
)*eterborough, in the grammar-school of winch 
city his eldest of ten sons, the subject of the 
present memoir, received the rudiments of his 
education. He was afterwards removed to 
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8t Paul’s school under DrThirknesse.and thence 
proceeded to Pelerhouse, Cambridge, in 17t)o« 
In 1770 he took his degree of A B. with great 
credit ; and two years afterwards succeeded 
to an appropriated fellowship at St John’s, of 
which college he became also a tutor. While in 
this situation, prince Czartorinski Poniatowski, 
and several other distinguished personages, 
were placed under liis care ; but it was to the 
inflexible integrity displayed by him in the 
election of Dr Chevalier to the vacant head- 
slap of his college, that all his future success 
in life is mainly to be attributed. His conduct 
on this occasion, wlien a sense of duty pre- 
vailed over all the entreaties, threats, and 
promises of those in jiow'er, and the utmost 
I exertion of ministerial influence, seemed at 
first calculated to impede his advancement. 
It had how'ever, fortunately, a contrary effect, 
as it iiuluced hisliop Hurd to recommend him 
to George HI, in tiie capacity of tutor to 
jmnee Edward, afterwards duke of Kent. In 
1787 he married the daughter of i\Ir Scrivener 
of Sibton abbey, Suffolk, and two years after- 
wards proceeded to his doctoi’s degree. In 
18();l he was raised to the bishojmck of Exetei, 
on the death of Dr Courtenay ; and towards 
the conclusion of the same year apjiointed to 
superintend the education of the late jmneess 
Charlotte of Wales, an arduous task, W'hich he 
discharged with equal ability and success. On 
the death of Dr Douglas in 1807, Dr Fisher 
was translated to tlie chocese of Salisbury. lie 
closed an active but unostentatious life (one 
great characteristic of w hich w'as his general 
mildness and the perfect command he ever 
maintained over his temper) on the 8th of May, 
1825, and was interred in St George’s chapel, 
WincUor. — Gent, Mag 

FISHER ( Pa y N L ) or, in Latin, Paganus Pis- 
cator, a poet of the seventeenth century, 
chiefly memoiable for having litid the office of 
I laureate under the protectorate of Ciomw'eli. 
He was a native of Dorsetshiie, and w’as edu- 
cated at Hart-hall, Oxford, and afterw'ards at 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, w-here he took 
the degree of BA. He served for a time in 
the royal army, during the civil w'ar ; but on 
the nun of the king's affairs, he joined tlie tii- 
umphant party, whose success he celebrated 
in several celebrated Laun poems ; among 
W'bich arc — “ Marston Moor, sive de Obsidione 
praiiioque Eboracensi Carmen,” 4to ; and In- 
auguratio Olivariaiio, sive Protectoris Olivari 
Carmen votivum,” lb54, 4to. His muse w'as 
also employed to Idineiit the death of Croin- 
W'ell, and sing the praises of Louis XIV, as 
w’ell as on several other occasions. He was 
the author of a “ Synopsis of Heraldry,” 1682, 
8vo. His death occurred in 1693 . — Woadf 
Athen. Oion, 

FirZGEFFREY (Charles) a poet and 
divine, was bom in Cornwall m 1675. He 
became a commoner of Broadgate-hall, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degrees in arts. He 
entered into orders, and obtained the rectory 
of St. Dominic in Cornwall, wdiere he died in 
1636. His works are, ** Affaniss sive epigram* 
inata et Cenotaplua ** The Life and Iteath 
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of Sir Francis Drake “ A Curse foi Come- 
hoarders;** “The Blessed Birthday j” “ Ser- 
mons. ’*-^Cens. Literaria% 

FITZHERBERT (sir Anthovy) a learned 
English lawyer and writer on jurisprudence 
and rural economy in the sixteenth century. 
He was a native of Norbury in Derbyshire, 
and was descended from the ancient family of 
the Herberts, earls of Huntingdon and Pem- 
broke. He studied at Oxford, and afterwards 
at one of the inns of court. Plaving been pre- 
viously called to the bar, he was made a ser- 
jeant-at'law in 1511, and in 1516 he obtained 
tlie honour of knighthood. In the following 
year he was appointed a king's seijeant, and 
m 1519 he published “ La graunde Abridge- 
ment,” &c. a collection of law ca«es, winch 
has been often printed, and is much esteemed. 
He was made a judge of the court of common - 
pleas in 1523, and he died in 1538 and was 
interred in the church of Norbury. Besides 
his principal work, just noticed, he w'as the 
author of treatises on the office of justice of 
the peace ; on those of sheriffs, bailiffs, con- 
stables, &c. ; on tlie courts of law ; on writs ; 
and on law terms. ** The Book of Husbandry,” 
1534, 8vo ; and a woik, “ Of the Surveying of 
Lands,” 1.539, 8vo, are sup^iosed to have been 
written by sir A. ruzherbert, though some 
have ascribed diem to his brother, John Fitz- 
herbert. — Biog. Brit, Berkenkout^s Bwg, Lit, 

FITZHERBERT (sir William) a descen- 
dant from the same family with the preceding, 
die branch to which he belonged being settled 
at Tissington in Derbyshire. He was born in 
1748, and received his education at St .Tohn's 
college, Cambiidge, where he proceeded MA. 
He studied the law and was called to the bar, 
but did not practice as a counsellor ; though 
he employed bis pen on professional subjects 
in “ A Dialogue on the Revenue Iaws,” and 
a tract entitled “ Maxims.” He was also said 
to be the author of a satirical pamphlet on the 
kniglits of the garter, created in 1778. A ba- 
ronetcy was bestowed on him in 1784; and 
he held the office of gentleman -usher to the 
king. His death took place in 1791. — Gent, 
Mag. 

FITZSIMONS (Henry) a native of Dub- 
lin, bom in 1569. He was of protestant pa- 
rentage, and entered himself of Clinstcliurch, 
Oxford. Becoming a convert to the Romish 
church he quitted the university and went to 
the continent, where he became a member of 
the Jesuits’ college at Louvain. He was after- 
wards selected by his order to go as a mis- 1 
sionary to his native country, where his at- 
tempts at disseminating his doctrines caused 
his imprisonment. Regaining his liberty, after 
a confinement of some years’ duration, he pro- 
ceeded to Rome. Hence he was again dis- I 
patched on a similar mission to Ireland, \Nhere 
be perished in the rebellion of 1644. lie was 
a man of considerable learning as well as zeal, 
and published, among other tracts, a history oi 
those persons of his nation who had obtamed 
the honours of canonization, in octavo ; “ A 
Treatise on the Mass,” in 4to ; a '* Refuta- 
tion of Rider’s Claim of Antiquities,” 8vo ; 
Bioo. Dict.— N o. XLiX. 
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and a work entitled “ BritanDomat*1iia minis* 
trorum in plerisque et fidei fundamentis et 
fiJei articuhs disbidentium,” 4to.— Hare’s 
Ireland, 

FirZSlEPHEN (William) a learned 
English monk in the twelfth century, was de- 
scended from a noble Norman family, and 
bora in London. After studying closely at 
home he went for further improvement to 
France, and on his return entered into tlie 
monastic state at Canterbury, lie acquired 
the patronage and friendship of Thomas Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to whose fortunes 
he steadily adhered on all occasions, and of 
whose death he was an eye-witness. Fitzste- 
phen, w'ho ajipears to have been a man of 
great probity and moderation, showed his re- 
gard for Ins patron by drawing up a w'cll-wiit- 
ten life of him in the Latin language, which 
ajipeared in 1174. The introductory part of 
It IS an object of great curiosity, as it con- 
tains a “Description of the City of London, 
and of the Manners and Customs of its Inha- 
bitants.” It is the earliest account of Loudon 
extant, and may be met with at the end of 
Stowe's “ Survey of London and Westminster.” 
lie died in 1191. — Leland. Com, de tp. Bi it. 
Ctf-ee’.s Hut. Lit, 

FIXLMILLNER (Placidus) an ingenious 
German astronomer and mathcmatKian, bora 
near Linz in Austna in 1721. Having com- 
menced his studies in the science in whu h he 
afterwards disunguiahed himself at the univer- 
sity of Strasburgh, he took ordeis in 17d.> 
partly through the persua.sion of his uncle, 
the abbot of the monastery of Kremsmiinster, 
of which society he entered himseif, and coii 
tinned a member upwards of forty years, be- 
coming professor of thi^ology and asironoiny, 
and filling also several monastical appoint 
ments. In his first capacity he ]>uldibhed 
several tracts on the canon law, &c. and in the 
second a variety of treatises connected with 
the economy of tlie heavens, and the result 
of his observations, to one of which esji^^ialiy. 
entitled “ Decennium Astronomicuin,” La- 
laude has been much indebted in the compo- 
sition of his tables respecting the planet Mer- 
cury. He also published “ Meridian us S|)e- 
culse astron. Cremisanensis,” and “ Heipub- 
Ucie Sacrae Origines Divina:.” 11 is death 
took place in 1791. Fixlnullner was among 
the first observers of the newly -dibcuvered 
planet, known to astronomers by the name of 
Uranus. — Philosoph. Mag, 

FLACCUS (Caius Valeril's) a Latin 
poet, a native of Padua, the contemporary and 
friend of Martial, who addresses him in one of 
his epigrams. He was the author of an un- 
finished poem, in eight books, on the subject 
of the Argouautic expedition, of which Quinti- 
lian speaks highly. John BapUsta Pius, an 
Italian author, completed the eighth book, and 
furnished two more from the fiiurth of Apol 
lonius, the whole of which 8U))plenient is to 
be found in the edition of 1.52.1, published by 
Aldus. Another and a belter edition hua 
since been published by Burraann in t724.-»« 
Vomit Poet. Lat. 

RD 
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VLAMKL (BARToibx) or B£R*iiioriT 
Fli£MA]*iL an etniiieiil Flemish painter^ born 
at Liege in 1614. After studying at home 
he went to Italy, and )m))roTed Jiis taste by 
examining the works of ancient art, and the 
productions of the great painters at Home, 
Florence, and elsewhere. He returned to 
Liege in 1647 ; and was afterwards employed 
by the king of France, for whom he painted 
the ceiling of the great audieiice-chamher at 
the Tuilleries. He became a member of the 
Academy of Painting at Pans ; and died a 
canon of the church of Liege in 1075. He 
was skilled in architecture as well as paint- 
ing, and liiB pictures are frequently ornamented 
with colonnades, porticos, extremely well 
executed. — Felihien, Al>ecedar. Fitter* 
FLAMEL (Nicholas) an adept of the 
fourteenth century, whose history is the more 
remarkable, masinuch as of all the pre- 
tenders to alchemy, he alone left behind him 
solid proofs of having actually acquired, by 
some means or other, property to an enormous 
extent. He was boni of jioor parents, at Pon> 
toiae, whence ho removed to Pans, and therf* 
practised in the double <'a]mcity of a scrivener 
or notary, and a miniature painter, residing at 
a house which, at the period of the French He- 
vohition, was elill standing, and which fohned 
the angle of the Hue Mauvaux, with that of 
the Hue des Eenvains. Here he was generally 
reported to have amassed a fortune of 1,500,000 
crowns, (an immense sum in those days ;) and 
by his great wealth attracted the notice of 
Charles VI, who commissioned his master of 
requests, the Sicur de Oanioisi, to enijuirc 
into the means by which he had become so 
opulent. FiameFs account was, that having 
accidentally made a purchase of an old Uiick 
book, gilt on the edges, and written on tree- 
bark, in fair Latin cliaractcrs, witli a cover of 
thin copper, on which were sculptured many 
unknown and singular devices,’’ he studied it 
in vain for a period of twenty-one years, wiUi- 
out being able to discover farther than that it 
was a treatise on the jiliilosoplier’a stone. In 
the course of a pilgrimage however w'hich he 
took to tlie shrine of 8t James of Composteila, 
be met at Leon with a converted Jew, a phy- 
sician named Sanchez, who being shown co- 
pies- of some of tlie paintings, taught him to 
decypbex them, and accompanied him back to 
France, with a view of translating Uie whole 
work. Sanchez fell sick on the road, and died 
at Orleans, but not before his pupil had so 
well profited by his instructions, as to he able 
in time to decypher the whole contents of the 
volume ; on which he immediately went to 
work, and, as he declares, ** on Monday the 
17th of January, about noon, turned 

half a pound of quicksilver into pure silver; 
and on the 25th of April, in the same year, in 
the presence of his wife, at about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, converted the same quantity of 
quicksilver into pure gold.” Flamel hereupon 
founded fourteen hospitals, (that of the Qumze 
Vingts among others ;) built at his own ex- 
nee three new churihes, (including those of 
Jaques, de la Boucherie, and that of S.S. 
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Innocens, in the latter of which he and his 
wife Peronelle were buried ;) and endowed with 
considerable revenues seven old ones at Paris. 
I'liia narrative, together with a copy of the 
book, WHS returned to the king, and the vo- 
lume deposited in the royal library, where, 
says our authority, it is still preserved. In 
1413 Peronelle died, and Flamel himself, al- 
though tlie art of prolonging human life to a 
period of a thousand years was one of the se- 
crets of his Hermetic treatise, followed her in 
a few months, each having nearly attained tlie 
age of one hundred, i^aui Lucas, a French 
}thysician, who was emyiluyed about the com- 
mencement of the last century by Louis XIV’, 
in travelling to collect rare coins and antiqui- 
ties in the Levant, furnishes an amusing seipiel 
to this extraordinary story, lie tells ns in his 
account of his second voyage, that on the 9lh 
of July, 1705, at Bumus Basclii, near Brussa, 
in Natolia, he fell in with an llsbec dervise, 
who spoke a variety of languages, and who 
was not only perfectly well acipiainted with the 
story of Flamtd as related above, but wlio af- 
lirmcd that both he and his w-ife were yet 
alive, having gained over their ydiysiciau and 
the curate of S.S. innocens to rejiort their 
death, and to bury two logs of wood in their 
stead. They were now, he added, about four 
hundred years old each, and belonged to a so- 
ciety, consisting in all of seven adepts, w'ho 
travelled about the world, meeting at some ap- 
pointed spot every twenty years, and that 
Brussa was their next rendezvous. Tins story 
of Flamel has given rise to no little controversy 
among wrAers on the subject to which it more 
immediately relates. Gabriel Ndiul^, an intel- 
ligent author of the early yiart of the last cen- 
tury, admitting, (what seems to lie unquestion- 
able,) the great wealth of Flamel, asserts that 
he grew rich by pillaging the Jews, several of 
I whom, on tlie breaking out of the jiersecutions 
directed against tJiem in France, confided large 
sums to his care, which he appropriated to his 
own use, inventing the story of the philoso- 
pher’s stone to account for their jiossession. 
But Langlet du Fresnoy, an acute and critical 
historian, has thrown some chronological didi- 
culaes in the way of this solution, apparently 
insurmountable, the persecution of tlie Jews, 
under Philip Augustus, having taken place in 
1181, two hundred years before the birth of 
Flamel, and tlieir second expulsion not hap- 
pening till 1406, a period when the church of 
St Jacques de la Bouchene had been some 
time built, and only seven years before the 
deatli of Flamel. Meusel however speaks of 
a violent storm which arose at Paris in 1393, 
against the Jews, then the favourites of the 
court, bat abominated by the populace, who 
broke into the houses of several, opened their 
coffers, and threw their money into the streets, 
no fewer than forty-two houses being plundered 
in one street. Others have accounted for bis 
riches, by attributing them to the success of 
his commercial adventures and speculations, at 
that period comparatively but little understood, 
it being on all hands agreed that his two pro- 
fessions, although that of a miniature painter 
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WM then a lacTative one, were unequal to their 
production. It is needless to add, that the 
most improbable of these solutions possesses 
far stronger claims to belief than his own ab- 
surd story, with all its concomitant evidences ; 
and with respect to his disposal of part of his 
property to pious uses, MrTooke shrewdly re- 
marks, that Nicliolas Flamel is not the first 
** who, having stolen a quantity of leather, 
gave away a pair of shoes for God’s sake.” 
i^everal treatises on alchymy have been ascribed 
to him ; they are however generally considered 
as spurious. Among them are, Sommaire 
PhilobO})hique ** A Treatise on the I'raiis- 
mutatioii of Metals,” printed in 1561 ; and 
“ Le Uesir desir^.” — Tmke\ rarieties rf Lit* 
IjC livre de Nicolas Flamel. l)u Fresnoy’s Hist, 
de la Philosojihie. Hermippus Redivivus. 
Voyage de sieur Paul Lucas. 

¥ LAM I N lO. 'riiere were two learned Ita- 
lians of tins name, father and son. Giovanni 
Antonio, the elder, whose family name w'as Zar- 
rabini, was a native of Imola, bom 1464. lie 
distinguished himself as a poet, historian, and 
rhetorician, and taught the belles lettres in the 
university of Bologna. Besides a variety of 
letters, poems, &c. in the Latin language, he 
wrote tiie lives of Albertus Magnus and St 
Dominic, and died in 1536^ — llisson, Marc 
Antonio Flaminio, was bora in 1498, at Ser- 
valle, and was educated by his father. lie 
was distinguished for the txtent and variety of 
his erudition, and particularly for the purity and 
elegance with which he wrote the Latiu lan- 
guage. Cardinals Pole, Farnese, and oUier 
prelates, esteemed him highly, and the two 
former especially made him their secretary at 
the council of I rent. His increasing infirmi- 
ties however prevented him from being very 
effective in the office. Of his writings there 
are extant — In Librum Psalmorum brevis 
Explanatio,” 1545 ; ** A Paraphrase on Thirty 
of the Psalms,” 1558 ; “ A Collection of Let- 
ters and Ejugrams,” 1561 ; and ** Carmina 
Sacra,” 1578. llis death took place at Rome 
in 1550. — Nouv, Diet. Hist, Tirahoschi, 
FLAMSTF.KD (.John) an eminent English 
astronomer, was bora at Deuby in Derbyshire, 
in the year 1646. He was educated at the 
free-school of Derby, but owing to his preca- 
rious state of health he was not sent to the 
university. He was early led into astronomi- 
cal studies by a perusal of Sacrobosco’s book, 
“ De Sphffra,” and prosecuted them with so 
much ardour and success, tliat in 1 669 he cal- 
culated an echpse of the sun that was omitted 
in the Ephemerides, for the following year, 
and sent the result, wdth other calculations, to 
the Royal Society. In 1671 he visited l^n- 
don, where he was introduced to some of the 
most eminent mathematicians of the age, and 
on his journey homewards passed through 
Cambridge, where he visited Dr Barrow and 
sir Isaac Newton, and entered himself of Jesus 
college. In 1673 he wrote a treatise ** <>n 
the true and apparent Diameters of all the 
Planets,” of which Newton made some use in 
bis ** Principia.” In 1674 he composed his 
Ephemendes” to show the futility of astro- 
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logy. He also made a pair of barometeri 
which sir Jonas Moore presented to the king, 
who appointed him to tlie new office of astro- 
nomer royal, w’lth a salary of 100/. a year. 
About this time, having grailuated MA., he 
took orders, and oblained the living of Bur- 
Btow in Surrey. The royal observatory at 
Greenwich was soon after erected, where he 
resided for the remainder of Ins life, assiduously 
employed in the cultivation of his favourite 
science. He died in 1719, when he had 
printed a great part, and w'lth a slight excep- 
tion, prepared for the press, the whole of his 
great work — ** Ihstona Ccrlestis Britannica,” 
J vols. folio, which was published m 17ti5 . — 
Brit. 

FLATMAN (Thomas) an English poet of 
the seventeenth century. He was a native of 
London, and was educated at Winchester 
school and New college, Oxford ; after which 
he studied law at the Inner I'einple, and was 
called to the bar, but never practised as a 
counsellor. He appears to have led the life of 
a man of wit and }>leasure in the metropolis , 
and he was tlic author of a volume of jioems, 
published in 1 68!2. He died in 1688. In tlio 
hey-day of youth Flatman wrote a song m 
praise of a single life, in which he endeavoured 
to display his wit at the expeiice of married 
folks. It began with the following couplet-— 

** Like a dog with a bottle tied close to his 
tail. 

Like a Tory in a bog, or a thief in a jail,” 
Wood says that the bard being afterwards 
smitten by the charms of a fair virgin, and 
still more by tiiose of her fortune, espoused 
her in 167^ j on which his acquaintance dis- 
played their malicious ingenuity by serenading 
the new-married pair with the composition of 
the unlucky despiser of wedlock. — Athen, 
Oxon. 

FLAVEL (John) a celebrated noncon- 
formist divmc, was born in Worcestershire in 
1627, and educated at Un versity college, Ox- 
ford. In 1650 he settled as assistant mmister 
to the rector of Dipford in Devonshire, and 
subsequently became nunister of a very popu- 
lous parish in Dartmouth. In 1662 he was 
ejected with the other nonconformists, but oc- 
casionally [ireachcd and administered the sa- 
crament, until the passing of the Oxford act 
in 1665. He then retired to Slapton, a neigh- 
bouring village, where he often ventured to 
preach in tlit face of the danger of doing so. 
In 1685, the populace being excited against 
him, he came to London, but returned to Dart- 
mouth upon James II granting liberty of con- 
science to nonconformists, where his congrega- 
tion procured for him an extensive place to 
preach in. I’lie Revolution of 1686 restored 
him to complete liberty, and he continued in 
the diligent exercise of his ministerial func- 
tions until 1691, when he died at EzeUr. He 
was a roan of exemjilary piety and conduct, 
and his works, which are highly esteemed by 
all who hold Calvinistic sentiments, are pulA 
lished in 2 vols folio, and 6 vols. 8vo. — Ca- 
lamy. Atnen . Oion, 

FLECillER (I^sprit) a French divine of 
3 D 2 
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tlia cttlioltc church, highly celebrated as a 
ptijbit orator. He was bom of obscure parents 
at^eraes, in the county of Arignou lu 
I'he care of hia education was undertaken by 
his uncle, father Audiffret, superior of the con- 
gregation of the Christian doctrine, of which 
young Flecliier became a member. He made 
a great proficiency in literature, and w‘as ap- 1 
pointed professor of rhetoric in the college j 
of his order at Narbonne. Wliile in this | 
situation he delivered a funeral oration for the 
archbishop of Narbonne, which was greatly 
admired. On the death of his uncle he quit- 
ted the congregation, owing to a difiereuce 
witli the new superior, and went to Paris. 
Here he published some Latin versc^s on the 
famous caiousal given by l.ouis XIV; and he 
afterwards wrote fioeticiil jiieces in French, 
but neither were productive of fame or emolu- 
ment. At length he devoted his talents to the 
study of eloquence, in which he became so 
eminent as to be reckoned the rival of the ce- 
lebrated liossuet. In 1673 Flecliier was elect- 
ed a member of the French Academy. In 
1679 he published his ** History of the Em- 
peror 1 heodosius the Great,” which was fol- 
lowed by his ** Life of Cardinal Ximenes.** 
Louis XIV in 168.^ raised him to the bishopric 
of J^avHur, on which oct'asion that prince said 
to him — 1 have made you wait some time 
for a place which you have long deserved, hot 
I WHS unwilling sooner to deprive myself of 
tlie pleasure of hearing you preach.’' He was 
translated from tlie diocese of Lavaur to that 
of Nismes in 1687. The latter bishopric 
abounded in protestants, and the edict of Nantes 
having just been revoked, the talents of Fle- 
chier were successfully employed in converting 
them to the established faith. It is to his cre- 
dit that he acted with great moderation in the 
discharge of his pastoral duty, endeavouring 
to recai the people from what he conceived to 
be the path of error by reasoning and elo- 
quence, rather than by force and terror. 
1'hough free from jiride and vanity, the 
bishop knew how to sujiport his dignity 
wlien insulted : a person of noble descent 
having once sarcastically alluded to his parent- 
age, he replied — " Had you been bom of such 
parents as mine, you w'ould never have been 
any thing but a maker of candles.” He seems 
to have been superstitious ; for some time be- 
fore his death he had a dream, which he con- 
ceived to be a presage of his approaching end. 
He immediately directed a sculptor to make 
him a sepulchral monument, and two designs 
for it being shown him, he chose the simplest. 
** Begin upon it immediately ; there is no time 
to be lost,” said he to the artist ; and soon 
after he died, his life probably having been 
bhortened by the influence of mental prepos- 
session. His decease took place February 
16th, 1710 j ''wept,” says D’Alembert, “by 
the catkolars, regret^d by the protestants, and 
leaving to his brethren a wortliy model of zeal 
and charity, simplicity and eloquence,” Of* 
Ilia funeral orations, the finest was tliat wliich 
be delivered on the death of marshal Turenne. 
diAo/i G, Ihi'g. 
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FLEOHIERE (John William de la) a 
Swiss divine, was born at Nyon, in the Pay a 
de Vaud. He was educated at Geneva for 
tlie ministry, but went into the military ser- 
vice in Portugal, which profession be quitted 
and became a tutor in the Hill family. In 
March 1737 he took orders, and three years 
afterwards was made vicar of Madeley in 
Shropshire. In 1770 he took charge of lady 
Huntingdon’s school for educating young men 
for tlie ministry, at Trevecka in Wales, bu^ 
possibly in consequence of his anti-calvinistic 
principles, did not long remain there. He 
then witli more consistency laboured among 
the Wesleyan methodists, his attachment to 
wliom exposed him to much annoyance on the 
part of the clergy and gentry around Madeley. 
lie died in 1786, leaving behind him a very 
amiable character, and ten volumes of works, 
chiefly controversial, against C/ulvinism . — Lijg 
by Gilpin. 

I FLECKNOE (Richard) an English poet 
and dramatic writer, contemporary witli Dry- 
den, and chiefly memorable for having bad 
his name gibbetted by that satirist, in the title 
of his invective against Shadwell. Flecknoe 
was a catholic, and in some of Ins compositions 
he appears as tlie eulogist of Dryden, so tliat 
die conduct of that writer towards him seems 
to be illiberal and extraordinary. His w'orks 
are far from being contemptible. Tliey include 
— “ Heroick Portraits, with other Miscellane- 
ous Pieces,” 1660, 8vo; and “ Sixty-nin© 
enigmatical Qiaracters, all very exactly drawn 
to the Life, from several Persons, humours, 
and dispositions, Pleasant and Full of De- 
light,” 1663, 12mo. It is certainly no proof 
of excellence that the latter work, which is 
reckoned among scarce books, has prefixed to 
it several copies of laudatory verses. Among 
them is one by tlie famous duke of Newcastle, 
in wliich are the following lines — 

“Flecknoe, thy characters are so full of wit. 

And fancy, as each word is thronged with 
it ; 

Each line’s a volume, and who reads would 
swear 

Whole libraries were in each character.” 

He was also the author of “ Love’s Kingdom,” 
a pastoral tragi-comedy, with a treatise of the 
English stage annexed, 1674. His death took 
place in 1678. — Cibb^'s Lives the PoetSn 
&mthey*s Omniana. 

FLEETWOOD (CiiARLFs)a parhamentaiy 
general in the civil wars, was the son of sir 
William Fleetwood, knt. of the household under 
James 1 and Charles I, and ranger of Wood- 
stock park. He early entered the army, and on 
the breaking out of the civil wars declared against 
the king, in opposition to whom he command- 
ed a regiment of cavalry in 1641, and after- 
wards held Bristol for the parliament. At the 
battle of Worcester he bore the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and becoming allied to the fa- 
mily of the protector, by marrying his daugh- 
ter, after the decease of her first husband. Ire- 
ton, was by him sent as lord deputy to Ireland. 
Notwithstanding this connexion, on the death 
of Cromwell he jouied in inducing his son, 
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Richard, to abdicate , and thus haiitrucd the 
restoration of the exiled family. Mis death 
took place shortly after the re-establishment of 
the monarchy, at Stoke Newington. — Bwg, 
Brtu Birch's Lives- 

FLK KTVV OO D ( Wi lli am ) an eminent law- 
}er, was the illegitimate son of a member of an 
ancient and respectable family in Lancashire of 
the same name, then resident at I lesketh m that 
county. He was recorder of London in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, being a]>pointod to 
that office in lj69. Wood sjieaks of him as 
an eloquent and learned man, and ** a good 
anti()uary, but of a marvellous merry and plea- 
sant conceit.** I'liese good <]ualities appear 
to have U>en a little taruisbod by the eager- 
ness which led him to take so active a part in 
the suppression of popery, that forgetting the 
privileges of an ainhsissador, he rushed on one 
occasion into a hoiist* heloiiging to the Portu- 
guese minister, during the celebration of mass, 
and disturbed the tereniony* For this excess 
of zeal he was committed to the Fleet prison ; i 
but Ills detention was not of any long duration, 
and he suhsequeiitiy attained to the rank of 
queen’s scrjeaiit in As a lawyer his opi- | 

nions were considered to be entitled to much j 
respect, and his profesMotial writings arc well j 
e.steeme4l. 'Fhey consist of a 'Freatise on the j 
Office of .lustue of the f’eace ; the An- 
nals of Edward V, Richaid 111, and Henries 
VJl and Vlll, L>70 and 1,)97 ; *• Notes on 
the Archaion of l^imhaidc a 'Fable to Plow- 
den’s Jieports , an Oration spoken at Ciuild- 
hali , Repub. Aiiglorurn instauranda ,’* and 
various JMSS. lie was a greet favouriic of^ 
of Dudley, earl of J Leicester, and died at an 
estate wIik li he liad [nirchased at Great Mis- 
senden in Ihn kiughaiiishiie in l.'^93. — Biog, 
Brit. 

FLKE'FWOOl) (Wii.mam) a descendant 
of the same family, was born January 1st, 
Ib/ie, at his father’s apartments in the 'lower 
of London* He proceeded from Eton on the 
foundation to King’s college, Cambridge, and 
taking orders was made by William HI, to 
whom he was chaplain, a canon residentiary 
of JSt J'aul’s, in winch capacity he presented 
liimself to the rectory of St Austin’s, Watling- 
street* A stall at Windsor becoming vacant, 
the grant of it was made out for him, hut be- 
fore It could pass the great seal the douUi of 
the king took jilace. '1 he queen however con- 
firmed the appointment, and he was installed 
in 1 702. Four years afterwards he was raised 
to tlie episcopal bench, succeeding bishop Be- 
veridge in the see of St Asaph, whence he was 
translated in 1714 totliat of Ely. He w'as a 
learned man and an eloquent preacher. In 
king William's time he published — ** Inscrip- 
tionum Antiquarum Sylloge,” a work of much 
erudition and research, and an ** Essay on 
Miracles. His other works are— “ Chroiiicon 
Preuosum,** printed anonymously in 1707 ; 
•* A Vindication of the 13th Chapter of Ro- 
mans from the abusive senses put upon it ;** 
1710 ; ** The Life of St Winifred and a vo- 
!• me of Sermons. The whole were collected 
and published in 1737 in one folio volume. 
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He died in 1723, and lies buried in Ely cathe^ 
dral. — Hwg. Brit. 

FLEMING (Aeraimm) a poetical writer 
and translator of the FJi/abethan age. He 
n as a very voluminous author, but of his per- 
sonal liistory scarcely any thing is known. 
Among his original works are — ‘‘ A Grove of 
Graces, supplied with Plentie of Plants, ap- 
plicable to Pleasure and Profit ; the Schoole of 
Skill ; the Footepath to Fclicitie ; a Swarme of 
Bees, with their Honic and lloniconihs," 
printed together in 1002, 12mo; “ The Dm^ 
mond of Devotion,*’ 12mo ; “ The Cuiulyt of 
(’omfort,” 12mo; and “ A Memorial of the 
Aimes Deeds of William Lamb, Citi/en of 
London.” Fleming tiaiisi.ir(>d into vc*r>e rbe 
llucolics and Georgies of \ irgil ; and some of 
Cicero’s Orations, and J-'.han’s various Ilisl«>- 
ries into prose ; and he was the editor of llo- 
hnshed’s Chronicle. — IFdi ten's Ilist, e/ Eeji;/. 

[ Poetry. 

FLETCHFIU (Anori-w) a Scottish )>olitical 
writer and patriot, was the son of sir Roheit 
Fletcher of Saltoun. He was horn in It?).], 
and ]>laced wdiile a child under (he tuition of 
Dr (iilbert Burnet, fiom whom he R((|uire(l ihe 
attai hment to free [irimiples of goieiiiment, 
by which that pi elate w’ai* so eminent I y distJn- 
I guished. He spent some years in foreign tia- 
vel, and first aj»pe5ired as a public character in 
the Scottish jiuihament. as ( ommiHsioner for 
East I,othiau, where he so spiritedly distin- 
guished hinist'lf 111 opposition to the arbitrary 
measures of the court, that he deemed it prii 
dent to retire to Holland ; and on his non -ap- 
pearance to a summons from the lords in 
council, he was outlawed. In I (>{{3 lie tame 
over to lOnglaml to toiuert with the f)ien<ls of 
liberty against tlic obvious th'signs of James 
11 , and m he joined the enterprise of 
the duke of Monmouth. While on this expe- 
dition how’ever, having kilhal in quarrel anotliei 
piirti/an in the same t ause, wiio had violently 
insulted him, tlie duke was obliged to dismiss 
him. lie then repaiied to Spirin, and after- 
wards to Hungary, w'liere he highly distin- 
guished himself in a w'ar against the 'i'urks. Jfo 
subsequently joined the Scottish refugees in 
Holland, and when the Ilt^vohition took plac* , 
resumed possession of liis estate, and became 
a member of the lonvention for settling the 
new governnuiit in Siotland. In 1(398 he 
printed A Discourse on Government, iii 
relation to Militias and also *' 'Fwo l)is- 
courses conceiniTig the Affairs of Scotland.” 
Fbe first of these is a sound and excellent 
piece, but the s(>(ond of his discoiirscs rtn 
Scotland contains a plan of providing for the 
] oor l>y domestic slavery, a scheme which pro- 
bably originated in his loo ilic^sical nouons of 
freedom, as exhibited in the ancient refmblus, 
which admitted of tliis gross anomaly. In 17U3 
he opposed a vote of supply until the house 
should consider what was necessary to secure 
the religion and liberties of the nation on the 
death of the queen, "(Anne, )aiidcHrTied various 
limitations of the prerogative, forming part 
of the ** Act of Security,” ren<lered nugatory 
by the Scottish I'nion, which he vehemently 
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opposed. He died in Twoadon in 1716. Flet- 
rHer showed himself throughout his life a 
zealous defender of the liberties of the people, 
without regard to party. As a writer he ik> 8- 
sessed great powers, Ins mind being ston d with 
politicsd knowledge, while his style was at 
once perspicuous, elegant, and energetic. His 
tracts, and some of his ept^eches, are pub- 
lished in one volume octavo, entitled ** The 
Political Works of Andrew Fletcher, iOsq.” — 
Life by the Karl of lUichan, Jjaiii»*s Jlibt, (f 
Scotland. 

FLETCHER (Gills) brother of Richard 
Fletcher, bishop of London m tlie reign of 
Khzabeth, was a native of Kent. He received 
his education at Eton, whence in he was 
elected to King's college, Cambridge. He ac- 
(piired the character, while at the university, of 
a good poet, and obtained the degree of 1A..D. 
in 1681. He was employed by Elizabeth as a 
commissioner in Scotlaiid, Germany, and the 
Low Countries, and in 168B was sent Ambas- 
sador to UubSia, in order to re-establish the 
commercial concerns of the Russian company, 
which he happily elffcted. On hjs return he 
published in 1.6‘M an “ Account of the Uiisse 
Coininonwealtli," a very cm urns and authentic 
production, which was veiy soon after suji- 
pres>e(l, lest some sliictures on the brutal 
tyranny of Ivan lUsilovitch should offend the 
reigning prince. It is however published, with 
a few omissions, in 1 lackluyt’s collection. Dr 
Fletcher was afterwards made secretary to the 
city of London, master of reciuests, and trea- 
surer of St raul’s. Jle died in 1610. — Bws. 
Bnt. 

FLETCHER ('Gn.rs) son of the above- 
mentioned, was horn in 1688, and educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of bachelor of divinity, and died at his 
living of Alderton in Suflbik, in 1623. His 
only production is a poem, iii stanzas of eight 
lines, entitled “ Christ’s Victory and Triumph 
in Heaven and Karlli, over and after ]>eath,” 
pronounced by I leadly to he a rich and pic- 
turesque production, and one to which Milton 
was not entirely destitute of obligatioti. — Ibid, 
FLE’rCH E 11 ( J on n ) son to the bishop of Lon- 
don, and cousin to the above, an eminent dra* 
matic writer, is said to have been bom in 1576 
in Northamptonshire, where his father was 
dean of reterborough ; although others suppose 
that he was a native of London. He received 
Ills education at Cambridge, but it is not known 
that he ever looked forward to any profession, 
except that of a poet, in which capacity he was 
the inseparable partner of Francis Beau- 
mont, [See his article.] After the death of 
Beaumont, he is said to have consulted Shirley 
in the formation of his dramas. He survived 
]iis coadjutor some years, but died of the 
plague in 1625, and was interred in the church 
of St Mary Overy, Southwark. Of the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher it may in geneial be 
ob.<erved, that they consist of comedies, trage- 
dies, and mixed pieces, which jiosst'ss many 
poetical beauties, and striking iiiculenti* and 
cliaraeters. 'I’lieir di^phiy of p.i'-Moii however 
la usuall) uioiu aiUticial liuii geiiuiuc , «iud m 
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knowledge of the human heart tb^ bear no 
comparison with Shakspeare. The province 
of the drama of Beaumont and Fletcher, is 
rather the disjtlay of manners than of the 
primary elements of character, a tendency th.it 
gives great spnghtliness to much of their comedy, 
which excels in airy gallantry and chivalrous 
sentiment and humour. In respect to this dui- 
matic partnership, it is a tradition tliat Beau- 
mont excelled in the judgment requisite ro 
plot and construction, and Fletcher in fancy ami 
poetical feeling. This is very probable, if we 
may judge by “ The Faithful Shepherdess,” a 
dramatic pastoral, undoubtedly the sole eompo- 
sition of the latter. 'J'his beautiful produiti();(, 
w'hicb evidently suggested the Comus of Mil- 
ton, exactly wants the judgment given l.y 
Beaumont m respect to plan, and as obvion*<lv 
dis)>lays the fancy ami feeling of FleUlui. 
The plays of tins drani(«tic p.ur, according to 
Dryden, were, in Ins early days, acted two for 
one with those of .lonsoii and Shakspeaic ; but 
with regard to the latter, the case is now ier\ 
strikingly the reverse. 'I’lie Ik ence assumed 
in the major p.irt of these dramas, lias done 
much to aid in their comparative exclusion of 
late years, dunng wdiicli only one or two of 
them occasionally appear. In s])eakiug of 
Fletcher, Fklward Tiiillips, the nephew of 
Milton, observes, that “ lie was one of the 
hapjiy triumvirates of the chief dramatic poets 
of our nation in the last foregoing age, among 
which there might be said to be a symmetry ol 
jierfectioii, while eacli excelled in his jieculiar 
way— Ben Joiifon in his elaborate poems, and 
knowledge of authoTs ; Shakspeare in Itis pure 
vein of wit, and natural poetic height; and 
Fletcher in courtly elegance and a genteel fa- 
miliarity of style, wnth an overflowing w'lt ami 
invention.” The editions of Beauimmt ami 
Fletcher are numerous, ami too well known to 
retpnre particular mention . — Lues prejued U 
edition of 1778. 

FJil^rCIIEll (PiiiVLAs) another son of 
Dr Giles Fletcher, ami the brother of the au- 
thor of “ Christ’s \ ictory,” was educated at 
Eton school, w’hencc he was removed to King’s 
college, Cambridge, in 1600. After a due 
progress 111 academical honours, he took orders, 
although not uiiiii lo21, w'licn he obtained the 
living of Elgay in Noifolk, which he retained 
neatly twenty -nme years, and wdiere he pro- 
bably died. Such is all iliat is now' known of the 
history of a {x>et of no common power. I'he 
]irmcipal works of Fletcher are his “ Purple 
Island,” and ** Piscatory Eclogues.” I'he 
former is an allegorical descnjition of man, 
founded upon an allegory in the ninth canto of 
the second book of the Faery Queen. It is 
composed in the SjienscridQ manner, and is 
not writhout passages of strong fancy anti beauty 
of description, clothed in smooth and elegant 
verse. In the flrstfive cantos however the reader 
loses die poet in the anatomist, a character 
hut hide adapted to the handling of poetry ; 
w'hen however lie stiqis from the physical to 
the intellectual man, he not only attracts, hut 
secures attraction, by a profusion of images, 
many of winch uic distinguished by much 
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boldness of conreption and brilli:inc‘y of colour- 
ing. His “ Piscatory Eclogues,” which are 
an imitation of the pastoral allegories Uien so 
mucli in vogue, possess, with the languor al- 
most inseparable from that species of composi- 
tion, consiilerable sweetness of versification 
and much descnptive elegance. It ought to 
be known that these productions, of which 
Milton certainly availed himself, were written 
very early in life, being, as the author himself 
asserts, “ raw essays of his very unri])e years, 
and almost childhood.” Besides these poems, 
which appear both in Anderson's and Chal- 
mt'rs’s collections, Phineas Fletcher wrote a 
dramatic jnece entitled “ Sicelides,** intended 
to be pel formed at Cambridge before king 
James I, and printed in Kill ; and a work in 
prose, entitled “ l)e Literatis Anti(]ua! Britan- 
nia*.” — Zb/ig. lint, Uendlfu's licauiten. 

FLEllRlFdl (CiixHLKs Pliiu Clahei 
oe) a Frencli naval officer, and writer on ma- 
ritime geography. He was bom at Lyons, iii 
17:{K. F.ntennginto the sea service, he rose 
to the rank of captain, and previously to tin* Re- 
volution he was director of the ports and arse- 
nals. In 1790 the king a]»poinled linn minis- 
ter of the marine department, which post he 
filled with integrity; and though he leaned to- 
wanlh the pojmlar l>arty, yc*t he was so perse- 
cuted by the deinagogues of the day, that he 
w.is induced to g’ve in liis resignation m April 

1791. Louis \ V I so highly esteemed his ta- 
lents, that hciliew him Iro.n Ins rctirennuit in 

1792, and engaged him to take charge of tin* 
eilut dtion of tin I laupliin. In Sejitemher 1 7 9d 
lie was at rested and committed to prison ; but 
he survived tlie leign of terror, Jiiid iii Martli 
1797 he was eleet<‘d a deputy from the tle- 
partment of the Seine to the council of an- 
cients ; though subseijuent events annuli d the 
election. Jiuonajiarte, in 1799, nominated 
him a menilier of the council of state, in the 
section of the mat me; and he was also made 
intendant of cavalry and governor of the Tuil- 
Icries, which offuts he resigned in 180o. He 
died in IHIO. Fleurieu wms the author of 
** Vovage fait ])ar ordre du Iloi en 1708-9, 
pom ejiroiivei <*n i\Jer les Horloges Mannes de 
Berihoud,” '■> vols. 4to , ‘‘ Decouvertes des 
Kraiii/)is«'s en 1708 ot 1709, dans le Sud-est de 
la Noiivelle (iuiiiee,” 4to, wliii lilias been trans- 
l.ited into English; and “ Observations sur la 
Division hydrographicjue du (iIoIkj,” 4to. — 
Afiur. Diet. liist. Diet, des II. M, da 18me 6'. 
/hijg. Uuiv. 

FLKUllY (Ani)RFw IlFuruiFs de) car- 
dinal and prime minister of France, under 
Louis \V. He w"d8 born at Louvre in Lan- 
guedoc, in 1().>3. He was educated at Paris, 
in the Josiiits’ college, and became canon of 
Montfiellier and doctor of the Sorbonne. He 
afterwards was appointed royal almoner ; and 
in 1098 the king gave him the bisliopric of 
Frejus. His interest with madame Maintenon 
w as the means of liis being nominated in the 
testament of Louis \1 V‘, preceptor to his suc- 
l•(‘ssor, l.oiiis \V. He ingratiated himself 
with ins pupil, and was in favour with the 
ngeiit duke of Orleans, who ofiered him the, 
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archbishopric of Rheims, which he refused, 
probably from the apprehension that it would 
prevent him from retaining his situation about 
the young king. On the death of the regent, 
the duke of Bourbon was made prime minister 
on the rccoinniendation of Fleury, who retained 
the real power in his ow n hands, through his in- 
fluence over his pupil, I le WMt, cieaU d a cardinal 
m 1726 ; and though then nearly seventy, hoex- 
erted himself w'itli spirit in the inanagenu nt of 
public affairs. His endeavouis were din'cted 
to the preservation of ]>eacc w'lth foreign 
powers, and economy in the financial depart- 
ments. In the former object he was but par- 
tially successful ; and in the latter he was 
tinvarted by the extravagance of the court , but 
111 spite of these difficulties his administrntinn 
may be considered as fortunate for liis country, 
l^arsimony seems to have been liis greatest 
fiiult. Tlioiigli he w'as a member of the French 
Academy mul other literary socic'ties, he was 
by no means distiiigmsbed as the patron of 
men of learning or genius. He died iii .iaiiuary 
174 >, and was interred under a niagiiificeut 
tomb, in the clmich of the Louvre. — Nouv. 
Diet. I list. /br»g. Unir. 

FLEUKV (Cl \ei)i') an eminent catholic 
divine and eci lesiastical liistoruiTi.born at Pans 
111 ItikO. His iatliei was ,in udvoc.ite, and he 
was educated for the sami* profession, and be- 
came a counsellor of the parlniment of Paris in 
16)8. At length his inclination led him to 
enter into the ect lesiastu.al state, I le was ad- 
mitted to the coiilerences held at the house of 
the famous Bossuct, and was madi* secretary 
to those meetings. He soon acquired a great 
reputation for leaniing and abilities , and in 
1672 lie was api>ointeil precejitor to the princes 
of Conn, and in lo8() to the count de Verman- 
dois, the natural son of J,ouis XIV, After the 
death of that prince, in 1()83, the king gave 
him the Cistercian abbey of Loc-Dieu ; and 
in 1 689 he was associated with Fcnelon m the 
task of educating the young dukes of iiurgundy, 
An|ou, and Bern. Jn I09(> he was admitted 
into the Frencli Academy. (Zii the i omph'tion 
of the duke of Burgundy’s education in 170(i, 
he retired from court; and shortly after ob- 
taimng the priory of Argenteuil, he resided 
there till 1716, when the regent duke of Or- 
leans drew him from Ins retreat to bccoiiic con- 
fessor to the young king. But the intrigues of 
the Jesuits obliged him to resign tins office in 
1722; and he died .lune 14ili the following 
year. I Us works are numerous and valuable. 
In 1691 he published the first volume of his 
Ficclesiastical History, the twentieth of whicli 
appeared in 1720, and additions were after- 
wards made to it by fathiir Fabre of the ora- 
tory. A mong the most popular of Ins productions 
are Ins treatises on the “ Manners of the Israel- 
ites,” and the ** Manners of the ChristiaDS,” 
both which, as well as the preci-ding, have 
been translated into English. — Atkin's G, Hiog, 

FLIWDERS (iMATFiii w) an English navi- 
gator, distinguished by his talents and his mis- 
fortunes. 1 h* was a nativ e of 1 Jncoliisliire, and 
went to sea in tlie merchant-service, in 1795 
he Sfiiled as midblnpman with cajitain Hunter 
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to Npw Holland, destined to be the scene 
of his valuable researches. In the early pan 
of the year 1801 an expedition of discovery 
vFas fitted out by the British government, con- 
sisting of a schooner of 420 ions burden, pro- 
vided with an astronomer, botanist, draftsman, 
and proper assistants. Tlie command of the 
vessel was given to lieutenant Flinders, who 
had previously distinguished himself by the 
discovery of Bass’s Straights, (between New 
Holland and Van Diemen’s land,) in conjunc- 
tion with the person whose name tliey bear. 
After surveying the western coast of New 
Holland, and examining several parts of that 
vast countiy, previously unknown, in the sum- 
mer of 1802 Jieut€>nant Flinders was obliged 
to return to J*ort .Tarkson in August 1803, his 
little vessel having been wrecked on a coral 
reef. 1 1 is new and officers however were 
saved, and Mr Flinders embarked in the Cum- 
berland, a boat of nineteen tons burden, in 
December 180;>, for tbe purpose of convoying 
an accoiiiit of Ins discoveries to F^ngland. On 
bis arrival at the* island of JManiitiiis, notwitb- 
standing be had passports from the French 
goveiiinient and other powers at war with this 
country, he was detained, together with In', 
books and papers, and his most valuable col- 
lc‘ctioii ci (iiarts of the coasts be had explored, 
by gc'iieral l)c*caeii, the governor of Mauritius. 
After a captivity of more than three years be 
was liberated, tlirougli the intercession of the 
Bo>nl Society of London and the National 
Institute of France*. On the 11th of March 
18()(> the council of stale decided on giving 
captain Flindere his liberty, and restoring bis 
vessc’l, the ('unibeiland *, but this was not done 
111 ! he had experienced a sort of confinement 
and rigorous trc*atment disgraceful to those 
through w hose influence it was inflicted ; nor 
did he ever recover tlie journal of his disco- 
ver ic’s. On his return to England he drew* up 
an interesting account of his researches, ]iuh- 
lished after liis death in IB 14, under the titled 
of “ A ^'oyage to the 'Ferra Australis, under- 
taken for the purpose of completing the dis- 
covery of that vast country, in 1801, 2, and 3.” j 
2 vols. 4lo, w’ltli a folio atlas. — Movth. Mag, j 
FLODOABD or FBODOARD, an eccle- 
fiastical historian, w’as born at F'pemai in 
Cham]>Bgne in 894. lie was educated at 
Kheims, and ajipointed keeper of the archives 
:n the cathedral there, and afterwards canon. 
In 986 he was deputed to po(>e Leo VII, by 
whom he was graciously received. He at 
lengtli retired to a monastery in the diocese of 
Kheims, of which he became abbot, and died 
in 966. His works are — ** A Collection of His- 
tories in Verse,” containing the triumphs of 
Jesus Christ, Iris disciples, and the abridged 
histories of the popes down to Leo VI 1 ; “ A 
History of the Church of Kheims and A 
Chronicle,” comprising the history of the 
times from 919 to 966; this latter is much 
esteemed by the learned, and is published in 
the collections of Andrews du Chesne and Pe- 
ter Pithou. — Morert. 

FLOGF.L ((’haui.fs Fuedckic) a German 
wnter on the bcUet lettres, who was a profes- 
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SOI In tbe aaiversity of Iriegnitz. He was the 
author of a History of the Human Under- 
standing,” 8vo ; Histcry of Comic Litera- 
ture,” 1784 — 1787, 4 vols. 8vo ; ** History of 
tlie Grotesque Drama.” 1788, 8vo ; ** History 
of the Burlesque,” 1794, 8vo, &c. He died 
in 1788. — Biog Uviv. 

FLOREZ (Henhy) a learned Spanish 
Augustine of the eighteenth century, died at 
Madrid about 1772. He was the author of a 
most elaborate collection of ecclesiastical liis- 
tory, entitled L’Espafia Sagrada, theatro 
geographiro-bistorico de lalglesia de Espafia.” 
In 1743 he published a ** Clave Historial.” a 
production answering to the French ** Art de 
verifier les Dates he was also the author of 
a valuable treatise on tbe ancient coins of Spain, 
entitled ** Medallas de las Colonias Municipioa 
y Pueblos Antiguos de l^spafia,” in 3 vols. 
4to. I'iris work procured him an admission to 
the French academy, as an associate correspon- 
dent. — Noiiv. Diet, Hut, 

FJAIlUAN (John PiTiR Claris DE)avery 
I ]iopular French writer, was bom at the chateau 
t de P'Jorian, in Languedoc, in 17.55. His father 
w'as a gentleman of small fortune, who how'- 
ever spared no expence on his education ; and 
being related to Voltaire he sent Iris son to that 
celebrated person, who placed him in the rank 
of page to the duke of Penthievre. The duke 
soon distil guislied his talents, and at first gave 
him a commission in the army, but on observing 
the success of his first literary efibrts, judi- 
ciously confined him to literature, and fur- 
nished him with a library. His first productiou 
was Iris " (ialatbea,” which was followed by 
two volumes of his Theatre, the sacred Drama 
of ** Kuth,” and a succession of dramas and 
novels which placed him in the first rank of 
popularity as a sentimental writer. Under the 
tyranny of Kobespierre he w’as arrested and 
dragged to prison for having affixed to his 
Nuina some verses in praise of the queen, and 
while in this melancholy situation he composed 
the first book of his " Guillaume Tell,” and a 
poem called “ Kbrahim.” He was released on 
the overthrow of Robespierre, but soon after 
fell into a decline, which terminated his life on 
the 13lh September, 1794. The pastoral ro- 
mances of *' Estelle” and ** Galathea” are 
the most honourable specimens of the genius of 
Florian, and in France his fables are deem- 
ed the best since those of La Fontaine. All 
his w'orks are replete with the same spirit of 
benevolence and moral feeling by whicli the 
conduct of the author was always honourably 
distinguished. — Life Bosny and bv Jauffret, 
pvejited to Translation of ihiillaume Tell, 

FLORIDA BLANCA (Francis Anthony 
Monino, count de) grand cross of the order of 
Charles 111, and principal minister of Spain. 
He distinguished liiniself as an opponent of 
the Frencli Revolution ; and his enemies, who 
accuhed him also of some abuse of his autho- 
rity, availed themselves of his unpopularity to 
]>rocure his dismission from the king’s service 
ill the beginning of 1792. At the moment of 
his disgrace he was arrested, and bis piqiers 
were seized ; but he was shortly after permit- 
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ted to retire to hie estate* in the province of 
Marcia, and to retain his titles and dignities. 
He was arrested again in July the same year, 
and committed to the castle of Pampeliina, 
but was soon released. After several years of 
seclusion, he was in 1808 chosen president of 
the cortes, and died November ifOUi the same 
year, aged near eighty. — Univ, 

F1.0R10 (John) a native of London, boni 
in the reign of Henry Vlll, was descended 
from an Italian family, who being \V aldenses, 
look refuge in P^nglaud until tlie reign of queen 
Mary obliged them to repair to Germany. On 
the re-estahlishment of protestantism by Eliza- 
iieth they returned, and Florio resided for some 
time at Oxford, and became teacher of French 
and Italian at Magdalen college. On the ac- 
cession of Janies 1 he was appointed tutor to 
prince Henry, and clerk of the closet to the 
queen, to whom he w’as also pK*ceptor. He 
died at Fulham, whither he had retired to 
avoid the jdaguc in 16‘i5. Ills works are — 
“ First Fruits winch .yield familiar Speech, Pro- 
verbs, Sentences, and Sayings “ J’erfect In- 
troduction to the Italian and English Tongues ;** 
“ Second Fruits to be gathered of Twelve 
'Frees of divers but delightsome Tastes to the 
'J ongues of Italian and English Men ; “ Gar- 
den of Recreation yielding Six 'I'housand Pro- 
verbs “Dictionary, Italian and English.*' 
He also translated Montaigne’s Essays. — 
Athen. (hnn, 

FLO JUS (Francis) a painter, was bom at 
Antwerp m 1520. He practised the art of 
sculpture until he was tiaenty years of age; 
he then changed his jirofession, and studied 
painting under Lambert Iximbard. He tra- 
velled into Italy and attached himself fmrticu- 
larly to the study of the works of Midiuel An- 
gelo, from which he caught a bold and strong 
manner, so that on liis return to his native 
place he acquired the title of the Raphael of 
Flanders, liis talents were not confined to 
painting alone; he wrote poetry, and was 
well versed in literature. He rose to great 
reputation ; but his mode of living and intem- 
perance at length reduced him to indigence 
and neglect, lie died at Antwerp in 1570. 
The principal of his w’orks are — “ The F’all of 
Lucifer, HI a chapel of the cathedral at Ant- 
werp , a Nativity, in another chapel ; an As- 
sumption of the N'lrgin at the Grand Altar ; a 
Last Judgment at Brussels; and some church 
pieces at Ghent. — D* ArgenviUe Vies des VemU 

FLORUS (Lucius Annxius) a Latin histo- 
rian of tlie second century, of the same An- 
naean family with Lucan and Seneca. Of 
his personal history little is known, except 
that from liis ow n account it appears that lie 
lived under Trajan. He is the author of a 

Comjiendium of Roman History,” from the 
foundation of the city to tlie reign of Augus- 
tus, which IS the work rather of a rlietorician 
than historian. It has however been suffi- 
ciently esteemed to employ the erudition of 
several critical editors. 'Fhe best editions are 
tliat of Duker, t vols. 8vo, 1722 ; and that of 
Fischer, Lips. 1760. — Vtis*ii liisuLat, Tiro- ^ 
boschx, Harwood's Classics, 
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FLOYER (sir John) an eminent physician, 
was bom at Hinters in Staffordshire in 1649, 
and was educated at Oxford where he received 
the degree of doctor of physic. He then set- 
tled at l^ichfield, where he rose to such emi- 
nence tliat he received the honour of knight- 
hood. He died in 1734. His works are — 
“ An Inquiry into the Use of Baths ;” “ His- 
tory of Cold Bathing ;” “ Essay to restore the 
Di]>piiig of Infants in Baptism “ Hie 
Touihstone of Medicines,” “ 2 vols. 8vo ; 
“ The Physician's Pulse Watch,” 2 vols. 8vo , 
“ A Treatise on the Asthma ;” “ The Preter- 
natural State of the Animal Humours;” “I'he 
Galenic Art of preserving Old Men’s Healtli,” 
&.C. itc. — Athen, Oxon, 

F'LUDD (UonEici) Latin, Df. Fluctibus, 
a pliysician and philosopher, was the son of 
sir Thomas Fludd, treasurer of w'ar to queen 
Elizabeth, and was born at Mil gate in Kent 
in 1574. He was educated at St John's col- 
lege, Oxford, w'here he took his degrees in 
arts and then went abroad. On his return he 
took his degree of doctor of physic, and set- 
tling HI l^ndon rose to much eminence in his 
profession. He was much attached to the 
Rosycrusiuu philosophy, and from the dreams of 
the cabalists and Paracelsians he formed a 
iiew’ system. He imagined two universal jirin- 
ciples — the northern or condensing pow'er, and 
the southern or rarefying. Over these he 
placed innumerable intelligences and geniuses, 
and he called togethiT troops of spirits from 
the four wuiids, to w horn he (‘otnmitted the 
charge of disea^es. I le conceived a harmony 
betw'een Uie mai’rocosm and the microcosm, 
or the world of nature and of man. He w'as 
refuted liy Kepler, Mersenniis, and Gassendi. 
1 1 IS work s are very numerous. — WihmI, Bnicker, 
Hist. Philos. 

FOGLIEITA (IJiifcUTo) a learned histo- 
rian and orator, w'as born at Genoa in 1518. 
He apjiears to have resided at Rome, and 
from two Latin orations held in the conclaves 
at the elecUons of popes Marcellus 11 and 
Paul IV, it is conjectured that he must have 
liecn in pnest's orders, but of this there is no 
other proof. In 1559 he jmhlished two 
books, “ Della Republica di Genova,” in 
which he censured with so much freedom the 
excess of power and the abuses of it among 
the nobles, that he was banished from Genoa 
and his property confiscated ; he however 
found a warm friend in cardinal Hippolito 
d’FiSte. I'o divert the chagrin inspired by his 
exile, lie devoted himself to literature and pro- 
duced the following works — “ De Lingiia? La- 
tinse pnestantia et usu ;” ** F^ulogies of illus- 
trious Ligurians;” “ Historia Genuensium.” 
lib. xii ; witli several Latin treatises and ora- 
tions. His style is pure, and he ranks among 
the best writers of his day. He died in 1.581. 
His brother, Paul, was a good Italian poet. — 
Tirahoschi, 

FOIX (Ga.stov df; born in 1489, was the 
son of John dc Foix, viscount of Narbonne, 
and nephew of Louis XII of France. In 1512 
, he succeeded the duke of Jxmgiieville in the 
command of the Ficnch army m Italy, and on 
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account of Iiia daring exploits lie was denomi- , 
iiated the 'J'hunderbolt of Italy, lie forced ^ 
Peter Navarro, the Spanish general, to raise 
the siege of Bologna, relieved Brescia, and 
laid siege to llaveiina. 'I'his brilliant career 
was however ])roductive of no permanent ad- 
vantage ; and at the battle of Kavenna^ in 
which he defeated the Spaniards on Easter 
Sunday in 1512, after performing prodigies of 
valour, he lost his life. Louis XII, on hear- 
ing of his death, exclaimed, 1 would surren- 
der almost every inch of ground 1 possess in 
Italy to restore to life my nephew, and his 
braip comrades who have perished. (Jod 
preserve us from gaining many su< li victo- 
ries — Iho^. Vniv. 

FOIX (Louis ni-) a Frenrli architect, wlio 
was in the 8er\’icc of Philip 11 of Spain. He 
was employed in the erection of the ]ia]Ke 
and monastery of the, Ksc'iinal near Madrid ; 
but it IS uncertain what part of the structure he 
iniilt. lie is said to have been in the confi- 
dence of don (\irlos, by betraying wliidi, he 
contributed to the destruction of that unfor- 
tunate victim of paternal lealoiisy. lie seems 
to have been disa])))ointed in liis ex}>ectations 
of advantage from Ins treachery ; for he left 
Spain and returned to France soon after the 
death of the prince. In 1579 he was employ- 
ed on woiks in the port of Bayonne, and he 
constiucted the canal of the A dour. J)e Foix 
was also the architect of the tower of (^ir- 
<h)uan at the mouth of tlie Garonne, Hiiished 
in lolO. — Moren. Jhog. Univ. 

FOIX (Oi)i 1 de) lord of Lautrec, a distin- 
guished French general in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was employed by Francis I in his 
Italian wars with Charles V, Having reco- 
vered from a wound lie had received at Ha- 
veiina, he was made governor of Milan ; and 
he afterwards took llrescia and Verona, and 
raised the siege of Parma, invested by the 
inipeiialisls. But he was defe<it«*d at the bat- 
tle of Bicoqueiii 1522 , and being disappointed 
of remittances from France, thiough the in- 
trigues of the ipieeii-inother, J,,ouis.i of Savoy, 
his troops |)erislied by hiniiiie and iHsease, and 
he lost all the IShlanese. In 1527 he made 
liiniNelf master of Pavia, and treated it 
with all the circuni^.taiici''^ of military violence 
which the peojile of Hoim* had previously ex- 
perienced from the army of the constable of 
ilourbon. ile subseipu^ntly harassed that 
army in its retreat to N aples , out the plague 
and famine ]irov<.'d fatal to himself and his 
troo]*s, and lie <lie(l before that city in 1528. 
Brantome styles Do Foix " Hn des vieux rou- 
tiers, et capitaines renoinm*’? de ce terns.” He 
jmssessed considerable military talents, but 
was harsh and cruel. — Hobvrtions Hist, of 
Chnrieft V, 

FOIX (Paul df) archbishop of Toulouse, 
and one of the most celebrated men of his 
time, was bom m 1528. He wa.s destined for 
the church, and studied at Paris, vs hence he 
removed to Toulouse, and acquired a know ledge 
of luiisprudence, on which subject he gave lec- 
tin es himself at a very early age. He was em- 
plou d on embassies iu Scotland, England, at 
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Venice, and above all, at Rome, in the pontiA* 
cate of Gregory XIII. Cujas, James Char- 
penticr, and other learned men, dedicated tlieit 
w’orks to this prelate, who was a distinguished 
patron of literature. De I'hou, who accompa- 
nied him in his embassy to Home, said that he 
never left the society of this great man w’ltbout 
perceiving that it liad rendered him l>etter. 
He opposed the persecution of the protestants, 
and for his liberality narrowly escaped being 
included in the massacre of St Bartholomew’s 
day. He died at Rome in 1584, and w as bu- 
ried in the church of St Lewus, wdien Muretus 
pronounced a funeral euiogy for him. Auger 
de Mauleon in 1628 published ** Les Lettres 
de Messire Paul de Foix, Archeveque de Tou- 
louse, et Ambassadeur pour le Roi aupres du 
P.ipe (jiegoire XIII au Hoi Henri III,” 4to. 
These letters have, but without probability, 
been attributed to M. d'Ossat, the secretary of 
the archbishop. — Teissier, Univ, 

FOLARD (CuAUi.is) an eminent French 
tactician , born in l(»()9 at Avignon. He was 
intended for the chinch, hut his eagerness to 
embrace a military life induced Jam to elope at 
the age of sixteen, and to enter tlie army. In 
1702 the duke of Vimdome, who had discern- 
ment enough to discover his talents, made him 
his aid-de-camp during his Italian campaign, 
and he lost the use of his left hand by a wound 
received at the battle of Cassano in 1705. On 
this occasion he received a pension of four 
hundred livres, with tlic cross of St Louis, and 
the year following held out at the head of the 
garrison of Modena, against pnnee Eugene. 
Soon after the battle of Bleidicim be became 
prisoner to this general, bi»t was exc.lianged, 
and a])poiTited to the government of Bourlnurg. 
In 1714 he assisted in the defence of Malta 
against the Ottoman forces, and fought for 
awhile under Charles XI 1 of Sweden, till the 
death of that prince at Fiedenckshall in 1718 
I again restored him to the French service, 1 lere 
I he obtained the command of a regiment in the 
army under the marshal duke of Berwick, with 
whom he served his last campaign. Folard 
w’as a fellow’ of the Royal Society of London, 
and his professional w’orks w’ere considered as 
highly scientilic in the then state of the art of 
war, with w hich they evince an intimate ac- 
quaintance. They consist of “ Disc overies in 
I War “ A Treatise on the Defence of Places 
! ami six cuiarto volumes of Commentaries on 
Polybius.^ He died in his native city in 1752. 
— iVIiircri. Nonr. Diet. Hist. 

FOJ.KNGO ('iHropiiiLus) celebrated as a 
wTiter of the species of poetry termed Maca- 
ronic, w’as born of an ancient family at Cipada, 
near Mantua, in 1 He received a leamtei 
education, ami in 1507 entered into the order 
of St Benedict, for which his lively disposition 
rendc’red him so unfit, that an amorous jiassion 
caused him to quit his habit, and lead a wan- 
dering life for eleven years. During this period 
he took to wiiCmg Macaronic verses, of which 
the first edition appeared at Venice in 1>19. 
This whimsical kind of composition, the name 
of which IS derived from the Italian dish called 
Xlacaroni, consists in interweaving wdtb Latin 
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▼erse a number of words and phrases in the 
vernacular tongue, and consequently can only 
be made applicable lo drollery and burlesque. 
If not the inventor of this sort of verse, the 
liveliness of Folengo brought it into vogue. 
He also wrote a burlesque ])oem in Italian, 
entitled Orlandino," which was fanciful and 
pleasant, but soiled with too much licence. In 
] he returned to a religious life, and the 
next year published a Macaronic poem, entitled 
*' Chaos del IViperuno,” giving an account of 
the incidents of his unsettled experience, and 
terminating with his conversion. He also com- 
posed, by way of atonement for Ins first errors, 
some religious poems and tragedu's, ^^lllch as 
usual met with little comparative attention. 
I le died in 1 o44, in a monastery of las order 
at Padua. — Mote?'/, Tmthoschu 

FOLCZ (John) a barber of Nuremberg, 
born at IJlm about the middle of the lifteeiith 
century, was one of the most celebt aied of the 
Cieiman poets belonging to the claes called 
Mahtersiiigers. (iennan litiarature had its 
golden ago under the emperors of the house of 
Honenstaufen, who reigned in Swahia and 
Alsace from !()»(), and occujued the imperial 
throne between IPSh and 12, >4. At tins pe- 
riod tloiirislied tlie M'riesuf jioets called Minne- 
singers, or .'swahian hards. Some of tliese sur- 
vned the fall of the house of Hohenstaufen, 
and existed till the commencement of the 
fourteenth century ; hut the German mti.se.s 
were silent under the emperors of the Luxc'm- 
huru family, when a strange language, iht Bo- 
hemian dialect, became that of the court. 
J’oetry, winch had been the delight of princes 
and nobles, heiame the octujiation of the lower 
classes of society, among whom clubs or socie- 
ties were established for the cultivation of this 
branch of literature. Jliose xvlio excelled in 
it were termed Masterpoets. To attain that 
rank it was necessary to understand the whole 
body of rythmical laws which had been insti- 
tuted to fetter the noble art of ver.se, and also 
to invent some new species of metre, the merit 
of which was e.sl]nMted by the ditficulties it 
jwe.sentfd to the comi»osc*i, and the oddity of 
the name bestowcMl on it, Stnisburgh and 
Nuremberg were the cities in winch were found 
the most famous societies of Mastersingers ; 
hut they also existed at Memingeii, LIm, 
Augshourg, and other places. 'I'avcms were 
their usual places of meeting, and the members 
of these inegular societies were chiefly wea- 
vers, bakers, slioeinakers, and other artisans. 
I'lic epoch of these hards lasted from 1 J.)() to 
1619, uhen Luther produced a reform in the 
(jerman language : but these societies con- 
tuiu<*d long after, and that of Stnisburgli till 
the latter ]>art of the eighteenth century. John 
Fob/, ^ho has furnished occasion for tins 
sketch of literary history, distinguished hini- 
seif by the invention of a multitutle of new 
metres. He printed at Nuremberg, where he 
jirohahly had a press, a great number of Ins 
poems, healing titles too peculiar to he tiaii.s- 
lated. 'I'lie earliest of liis juec^'S, flnivhed in 
1470, \^as impiintcd, or engiavc*d on wood, in 
1474. aud reprinted in a collection wiuch ap- 
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peared in 1534 at Nuremberg, in 3 vols. 4to* 
i'his includes “ Ein teutsch xxorhafiig poetiHch 
ystori;” an abridged History of the German 
Empire, in rhyme , and “ Vitse Patriim, vel 
Ijber (!olacionum.” Of iln-se productions, 
Fischer, in his “ 'lyiiographical Rarities, 
Mentz, 1800, 8vo, has given a detailed descrip- 
tion. — Ring, Univ, 

FOLIGNO (Fedfuico Fici/.zi da) an 
Italian prelate and ]>oet, xvas a native of Fo- 
hgno, and flourished in the femrteenth century. 
He was a Dominican, and after various refer- 
ments was in 140.3 appointed bishop of Foligno. 
He was likewise one of the lathers of the 
grand council of Constance*, and died there in 
14U>. He was the author of a poem entitled 
Quadriregio,*’ m which he describes tlie four 
reigns of Love, Satan, \'icc*, and \’irtue, aud 
not iinsucce.ssfully iniitatc's Dante. It was 
printed at Perugia in 1481, folio, and at 
Foligno in 2 vols. 4to, 172(). — Ciitgueiic. A'lre- 
ron, vol. » ii. 

F’OLIOT (Gilbert) a learned divine of 
the twelfth century, who became hisho]) of 
l.ondon, and died in 1187. Ihe histoiian, 
IMatthew l^aris, celebrates this prelate for a 
rhyming coutc'st with tlie Detil, One night, 
while bishop Foliot was revolving in his iniiid 
nialtc*rs r.ither puhiical than ecclesiastical, his 
Satanic majesty roared m his ears the following 
verses— 

•• O Gilherte Foliol ! 

Dum revolvis tot et tot, 

Deus tuus est Asiarot.” 

" O Gilbert, Gilbeit Foliot, 

Your carnal thoughts betray you, sot ; 
Your God IS none hut Astarot.” 

To this unceiemonious address the intrepid 
pnest rcqilicd, w’lth more* truth than civility — 
“ Mi‘ntnis Daemon ! Qui est Deus 
Sahbaoth, est die meus.” 

“ Lying Demon * know 1 serve 

"riie God of Hosts ; nor from him sweive.’* 
The reader may decide as he pleases whether 
the sarcasm c;f Saran, as well as the reply, was 
the composition of the bishop ; or wliellier 
botli are not rather to be a.sciibed to the his- 
torian. — Andieus's Jlist. oj (neat liril, 

FOLKES (Maiiiin) an eminent English 
antiquary and philosopher, tlie son of a bar- 
rister, lioni in 1 690 at Itis father’s residence in 
Great Queen-street, Liiicoln’s-inn-lields. He 
received his edu( ation at Clare hall, Cambridge, 
and became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1714. On the resignation of sit Hans Sloane 
in 1740, Mr Folkes was called to the ])re8i- 
dent’s cliair of this learned body, a situation 
which he retained till his death. He was also 
a meml>erof the AntiqninaiiSocietyaiid of tlie 
French Ac.ademy, and many of his coiitubu- 
tions are to be found among the 'IVaDsactionH 
of the two former associations. He also pub- 
lished a quarto volume on the subject of the 
silver coin of F^igland, in winch he displayed 
considerable numisirmiiL.il knowledge. Ju 1746 
the university of Oxford adnntiecl Inin to the 
bouor.iry degree of XL D. His death took 
place in I?**!, I^irhoU's Lit. 

FONSECA (EllCnoii, muicbioucss dej 
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born at Naples of one of the most ilhistrions 
families in that city, in 1768. Though pos- 
sessed of extraordinary beauty, yet she devoted 
her youth ratlier to the cultivation of her mind 
than the improvement of her })er8onal charms. 
She attended particularly to the study of natu- 
ral history and anatomy. In 1784 she was 
married to the marquis de Fonseca, of an an- 
cient Spanish family, long settled at Naples. 
Being presented at court, she became an at- 
tendant on the queen ; but having given offence 
to Her majesty, and the minister Acton, she 
was dismissed, and forbidden to appear again 
in the precincts of royalty, a circumstance 
which doubtless influenced her future conduct. 
She now engaged anew in her studies, and as- 
sisted ill his scientific researches her friend 
the celebrated abb6 Spallanzani. On the 
breaking out of the French Revolution the mar- 
chione.ss i<'onseia became one of its Wiirmest 
pariizaiiH : and when the French invaded 
Italy she engaged in intiigiies against the Nea- 
politan (oiirt. In 1709 the king and royal 
family being obliged to quit Naples, the l^z- 
zaroni, displeased at their departure, rose and 
threatened the lives of those who w'ere sus- 
j>ect<*d to he in the Freiu h interest. 'J’he niar- 
rhioness de Fonseca narrowly escaped their 
fury, and owed her safety to her own firmness, 
as she travewed the city to take refuge in the 
castle of St KImo. When the triumidi of her 
party hail taken place, she commenced a jour- | 
iial entitled “ 'I’he Neapolitan Monitor,’* in 
which she constantly attacked the royal fa- 
mily, anil especially the ipieen and the minis- 
ters. riiis journal produced a great effect in 
forwarding the views of the anti-royalists ; 
and madatne Fons(*ca w'as in the zenith of her 
fame, when the measures of cardinal Ruffo 
obliged the French to quit Naples. She w'as 
persuadi’d to seek for safety in flight ; but she 
refused, and became the victim of her impru- 
ileiice. The cardinal caused her to be ar- 
rested, and notw’ithstanding the solicitations of 
her family, she w'as hanged on tlie I^Oth of 
.Inly, I79i>. — /beg. Ihnv, 

JXliNSKCA (PhiiR de) a Portuguese je- 
suit, born about 1o28. lie was jirofessor of 
philosophy in the university of Coimbra, and 
afterw'ards jirofessor of theolog} at Kvora, 
where he took the degree of doctor in lo70. 
He subsequently became rector of the college 
of ('oimbra, and held several authoritative si- 
tuations in the society of Jesus. He was also 
111 high favour with Philip 11 of Spain and 
Pope Gregory Xlll, by both of w'hom he was 
employed in important iiegociations. Father 
Fonseca is however chiefly memorable as hav- 
ing been the first who publicly inculcated that 
doctrine relative to the divine prescience, which, 
being adopted by Lewis Molina, another jesiiit, 
gave nse to the violent controversy between the 
Molinists and Jansenists, which divided the 
French cle^y in the seventeenth century. He 
died at Lisbon in 1.599. His works, relating to 
metaphysical philosophy and divinity, have 
been published in 3 vols. folio. — Moreri, Stal^ 
In Introd. tn Hi$t, Lit. — CHRisTOPHEa de 
Fonseca, anotlier Spanish divine, was the au* 
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thor of a " Discourse of Holy Love, done into 
Knglish, from the Spanish, by Sir George 
Strode,” 165‘i, 12mo. He died in 1.51 — Ed, 
FONTAINK (John de la) one of the most 
original men of genius of the age of Louis XI V, 
was bom at Chateau Thierry, in 1621. His 
father was overseer of the waters and forests, 
aud It is supposed that he received liis early 
education at Rheims. At the age of nineteen 
he placed himself jndcr the fathers of the 
oratory, with whom he remained however only 
eighteen months He appears not to have at- 
tempted poetry until his twenty-second year, 
when he was much impressed by the recital of 
an ode of Malherbe’s. His first essays in verse 
were confided to a relative, who directed him 
in his choice of reading ; such being his sim- 
plicity and docility, that he was in character a 
child when in appearance a man. At the per- 
suasion of his family he married, and appears 
to have esteemed his wife, but his disposition 
was incompatible with strong attachment, sri 
that he made little difficulty ot quitting her 
when invited to the capital by the duihess 
of Bouillon, who first put him upon WTiting 
his 'Fales. At I’ans he was protected by the 
superintendent, Foucquet, who allowed him a 
pension, for wdiicli he gave quarterly receipts 
in vt'r^e. On the fall of Foucquet he entered 
into the service of Henrietta of Kngland, wife 
of Monsieur, and at her death found protec- 
tion from other persons of distinction, until his 
best fnend, madaine Sabliere, took him into her 
house, and freed him from the domestic cares 
to which he was so ill suited. He was in ha- 
bits of intimacy with Moliere,Boi1eau, Racine, 
and all the first wits of Bans, by whom he was 
much beloved for the candour and simplicity of 
his character, which acijuired for him the title 
of /c htiii homme. 'i’he literary society of l^aris 
fixed him to the capital, although he paid a 
yearly visit to his wife ; on which occasions he 
seldom failed to get rid of a part of his estate, 
which in consequence fell into great disorder, 
especially as his wife was as careless in pecu- 
niary matters as himself. He had but one son, 
whom at the age of fourteen he placed in tlio 
hands of Harlai, archbishop of Pans, who pro- 
mised to provide for him. After a long ab- 
sence La Fontaine met this youth at tlic luiuse 
of a friend, and being pleased with his con.ver- 
satioii, was told that it was his own son, 
** Ah,” said he, calmly, “lam very glad of it.” 

Fontaine, probably on account of this very 
simplicity, was no favourite wuth Louis XIV, 
and was the only wnter of merit of tlie time 
who did not share in the royal bounty. 'I'he 
king even hesitated some tune to confirm his 
nomination to the French Academy. After 
the death of madame Sabliere, in whose house 
he lived twenty years, he was invited by ma- 
dame Mazarine and St Evremond, to take up hia 
abode in England; but the difficulty of the 
language, and his attachment to the circles of 
Pant, jirevented him from going there. In 
169;^ he was seized with a dangerous illness, 
and on being waited upon by a pnest, who 
addressed him on the subject of religion, 

I (on which he had been as careless as on 
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Other matters,) La Fontaine obserred, witli the 
most Unconscious naivet^ — ** I kaTe lately 
taken to read the New Testament, w’hich I 
awiire you is a very excellent book ; but there 
is one article to which 1 cannot accetle — is 
that of eternity of punishment. 1 cannot com* 
prehend how tins eternity is compatible with 
the goodness of God.** llie priest found him 
however very docile, being not only iinluced to 
throw a completed theatrical piece into the 
fire at his request, but to renounce all the profit 
of a new edition of his Tales, then firinting in 
Holland. La Fontaine survived this illness, 
and passed two years in the house of madame 
D'Hervart. During this time he undertook to 
translate some pious hymns, but did not suc- 
ceed in this new species of composition ; nor 
indeed did lie altogether refrain from some 
levities in the old wi^, although of no great 
moment. He died at Paris in 169.5, at the age 
of seventy- four ; and when he vras uiidremed 
for interment, a hair-cloth was found next bis 
■kin ! I'iie rank occupied by Fontaine among 
the poets of his country is due to him chiefly 
as a story-teller and fabulist, in both which 
kindred walks the peculiarity of his genius ren- 
dered him inimitable. IJis verses, altbougb 
negligent, have all the freshness and nature 
which no study can bestow, and abound with 
grace and delicacy. His narrative is en- 
lived with ail the incidental touches which ren- 
der description animating and interesting ; and 
his reflections fonn perfect specimens 3f that 
lurking archness, under the guise of sim- 
plicity, which is lively and amusing. His 

capacity of making extremely severe and 
shrewd obsen'ations on human life, was indeed 
very extraordinary, considering that in conduct 
he was simple almost to stupidity. He was 
with difficulty prevented from dedicating one 
of bis most equivocal tales to liis friend the 
arclihisliop of Pans, and anotlier to the cele- 
brated Arnauld. The junction of such quali- 
ties in the same individual, almost amounts 
to a metaphysical paradox. According to 
D’Alembert, “ if not the greatest, be is the 
most singularly original of all the wnters of the 
age of Louis XIV, the most an object of de- 
spair to imitators, and the writer whom it 
would cost nature most pains to reproduce.” 
Both the ** 1 ales” and the ** Fables of La 
Fontaine” have been most superbly piloted. 
Of the fonner, (the licence of which keeps 
them out of many libraries,) the best edi- 
tion is that of Paris, 1762, with Kisen’s 
designs and vignettes, by Choffat. Of liis 
Fables innumerable editions have been 
printed, but the niost magnificent is that 
in 4 vols. folio, 173o, 17. »9, in which each 
fable 18 decorated with a plate executed 
with zoological precision. Of the small edi- 
tions, one by Costi is preferred. La Fontaine 
lb also the author of " Les Amours de Psyche,” 
a romance ; ” Le Florentin,” and “ L’Eu- 
nuque,” cimedies; ** Anacreontiques,” &c. 
&.C. all of wl ich are printed in the ** (Euvres 
Diverses,” l aris, 1758, 4 vols. 12mo. — Vie 
d*‘ la Fontaine. Moreri. Kouv. Diet, Hist, 
FONT'AJNE (Nicholas) a voluminous 
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French writer in the Janseiust connexion, was 
bom at Paris in 1625, being tlie son of a scri- 
vener in that capital. At the age of twenty 
he was received among the solitaries of Port 
Royal, and obtained tli*) chief superintendence 
of Uie young men who were sent there for edu- 
cation. He followed Arnauld and Nicole, to 
whom he acted as secretary, into tlie different 
retres^ts to which they were driven after the 
expulsion of the former from the Sorbonne in 
1656. He was also the intimate friend of Sacy 
tlie disciple and nephew of Arnauld, with 
whom in 1664 he was shut up in the Bastile, 
where they remained until 1668. After the 
death of Sacy in 1684, he finally settled at 
Melun, where he died in 1709, in his eighty- 
fourth year. His principal works are — ** Lives 
of the Saints of the Old Testament,” 4 vols. 
8vo; “ IJves of the Saints in general,” folio ; 
** Les Figures de la Bible,” commonly called the 
** Bible de Iloyaumont Memoirs of the So- 
litaries of Port Royal ” Translation of St 
Chrysostom’s Homilies, &c. — Moreri, Nouv, 
Diet, Hist, 

FONTANA (Felix) a learned Italian 
naturalist and philosopher, bom at Pomailo, 
in the Tyrol in 1730. He studied at Rovere- 
do, and afterwards at i*adua and Bologna, 
whence he removed to Rome and Florence. 
'I'he emperor Francis I, then grand duke of 
Tuscany, appointed him professor of pliiloso- 
i phy at Pisa ; and duke Peter Leojiold, after- 
wards Leojiohl 11, invited him to Florence, 
made him his physician, and employed him 
to form a cabinet of natural history. This 
collection, besides philosophical and astrono- 
mical instruments, and a variety of objects 
from the three kingdoms of nature, contains 
an immc'iise quantity of anatomical figures iii 
coloured wax, admirably executed under the 
direction of Fontana. Joseph II, when ho 
passed thiough Florence, was so much struck 
with these models that he knighted the artist, 
and ordered him to prepare a similar senes 
for the Academy of Surgery at Vienna ; and 
Buonaparte gave instructions for a suit to be 
sent to France. Fontana, towards the close 
of Ins life, projected the construction of a gi- 
gantic anatomical statue in wood, susccquihle 
of being taken in pieces ; but various difficul- 
ties aribing from the nature of the substance em- 
ployed, obliged him to abandon tlie undertak- 
ing. Fontana produced several important 
works on chemistry, physics, and physiology. 
Of these the best knowm is his Resean hes 
concerning the Poison of the Viper,” which 
has been translated into French, English, and 
German. Though he took no part in political 
affairs during the occupation of I’uscaiiy by 
the French in 1799, yet the deference paid 
him by their generals occasioned him some in- 
convenience on the return of the Austrians ; 
and he was even thrown into piison, but was 
speedily restored to liberty. He died January 
lltli, 180.5, and wa.s interred in the church of 
Santa Croce at Florence, near ilic tombs of 
Galileo and X'lviani.— Bmg. (Jniv, Elmeit 
Diet, of the Fine Aits, 

FONTANA (Gill cosy) a celebrated I ta- 
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liaa maibematician, brollier of the ]>recrdin". 
lie was bom iu 1736, and was edutatoU at 
Roveredo and at Home, wliere he enterrti the 
order of the Pia Scbola, and distin^iblied 
himself by his talents, lie was employed as 
public professor at Sinigagiia ; and he formed 
an intimacy with the marquis Julio Fagnani, 
who inspired him with a taste for mathemati- 
cal pursuits. He attracted the uotire of count 
de Firmian, and after having occupied other 
situations, tliat nobleman in 1763 appointed 
him professor of logic and metaphysus at Pa- 
via, and director of the library at that umver- 
iity. Five years after ho was promoted to the 
chair of tnathcmatics, vacant by tlie death of 
father Boscovich, and he filled the office with 
great reputation during nearly thirty years. I'hc 
numerous works which he published m the 
course of that period, extended his fame over 
all the enlightened part of Europe ; but though 
his zeal for science induced him to translate a 
variety of tracts from foreign languages, and 
communicate to the world many oiiginal dis- 
sertations on interesting topics, he did not pro- 
duce any extensive systematic woik. In 179(> 
Fontana was appointed a member of the legis- 
lative body of the infant Cisalpine republic. 
After the victory of Marengo, having become 
professor emeritus of the university, he sought 
repose at Milan. On the new organization of the 
republic of Italy he became a member of the 
electoral college De’ Doiti ; hut in the midst 
of his literary labours he was seizt'd by a vio» 
lent fever, winch causedliis death, August 24th, 
1B03. He bot^ueatlied his manuscripts to his 
brother, Felix, uho, djing not long after, con- 
stituted their sister his heir of the little ])ro- 
perty whu h ho left. This was not sufficient 
to preserve the unfortunate relative of two 
celebrated philosophers, whose works had 
done honour to Italy, from such penury and 
distress as occasioned her to put an end to her 
life, by drowning herself in a canal which runs 
through the city of Milan. — Biog, Univ, 

FONTANA (Dominic) a celebrated Italian 
architect of the sixteenth century. He was 
born 111 1643 at Mili, on the lake of Como. 
Having been instructed in geometry he went 
to Home, where his elder brother, John, was 
studying architecture, lie applied himself to 
the same art wdtli such success as to obtain the 
patronage of cardinal Montalto, afterwards 
pope Sixtus V, by w’hom he was employed to 
construct Uie grand cliai)el of the Manger, in 
the church of St Maria Maggiore. When 
Montalto was raised to the pontificate, Fontana 
was made papal arcliiteot ; and he exercised 
his talents in many important undertakings, 
the most remarkable of winch was the erec- 
tion of the Egyptian obelisk in front of St Pe- 
ter’s, of which the artist ]iublished an account 
entitled “Trasporto dell’ Obclisco Vatican©, 
sotto il Pontificato di Sisto V, fatto da D. Fon • 
tana,” Roma, 1690, folio. For this he was 
raised to the rank of nobility, made a knigbt 
of the golden spur, and farther rewarded wiili 
a handsome pension and gratuity. He also 
decorated the front of St John Lateran, built 
the Vatican Library, restored the columns of 
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Trajan .and Antoninus, and built a grand aque- 
duct and fountain. Clement Vlll also em- 
ployed Fontana, but being afterwards preju- 
diced against him, deprived him of his office 
of papal architect. He was then engaged by 
the viceroy of N aples as architect to tlie king, 
and first architect to the two kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily. He went to Naples in 1692, 
and after j»erfecting several works of conse- 
quence, died there in 1607, leaving a plan for 
the formation of a new harbour at Naples, 
which was executed after his decease. — His 
brother, John Fontano, distinguished chieily 
as an hydraulic architect, died in 1614. — Bel- 
low t. Abecedar, Ptttor, Biog. Univ, 

FONTANA (Charles) an eminent Homan 
architect and writer on archteology. He pub- 
lished in Italian, a Description of the Vatican ; 
a Description and Delineation of the Amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian ; the Antiquities of Ac- 
tium, &c. lie died in 1714. Kuuv. Diet, 
Hist. 

FONTANA (Francis) a Neapolitan astro- 
nomer of the seventeenth century. He hrst 
studied juris jirudeiice, and received the degree 
of doctor of laws ; but afterwards devoted Ins 
talents to mathematical researches, and parti- 
cularly such as relate to astronomy. Uniting 
practue to theory, he employed himself in 
grinding optical glasses and improving mathe- 
matical instruments, and he is said to have in- 
vented the telescope in 16()B ; but Montucla 
considers the evidence for this assertion as of 
little value. He died of the plague in 16.66, 
after liaving had several wives, and a great 
number of children. He published ** Novas 
cielcstium ct terrestrium Observationes,’' 
Neapol. 1646, 1667, 4to ; and left a Treatise 
of Fortification in manuscript. — Bwg, Uiuv. 

FONTANA (Gaitano) an astronomer of 
an illustrious family of INIodena. He adojited 
the ecclesiastical profession, and at the age of 
twenty took tlie habit of a regular clerk among 
the Iheatins. His supenors employed him 
as a j'ublic teacher in their seminaries at Home, 
}*aduH, Verona, and Modena. Astronomy 
was the science to which he was the most 
partial ; and he studied it without ostentation, 

I taking as much pains to avoid celebrity as 
I others do to acquire it. His reputation how- 
ever became extended, and he carried on a 
correspondence with his scientific contempo- 
raries, and particularly with J. Domiuic Cas- 
sini, wlio has stated that of all the astronomi- 
cal observations communicated to him, those 
of Fontana were ever tlie most exact. He 
died m 1719, aged seventy-four, having pub- 
lished ** Institutio physico-astronomica, cum 
Appendice geograpbico,” Mutin. 1695, 4io; 
** Animadversiones in llistoriam Sacro-politi- 
cam,” 1718 ; Papers in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris ; and a Geogra- 
phical Chart of the Country of Modena ; be- 
sides which he left many other charts in ma- 
nuscript . — Bing Univ, 

FONTANES (M. de) a distinguished mem- 
ber of the French Institute, bom of a noble 
family at Mort in 1761. In the comencement 
of the French llevolution, he edited a journal, 
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entitled " The Moderator,” and after the fall j 
of Kcbespierre joined La Harpe and otliers in | 
tlie publication of a paper, called ** Le Memo - 1 
rial,” which was, together with about forty ! 
more of the same description, sujtpressed by 
the National Convention on the 6th Septem- 
ber, 1797, the several proprietors, editors, &c. 
being all included in one common sentence of 
banishment and confiscation of pro{)ertv« M. 
de Fontaines escaped to England, where be 
contracted an intimacy with M. dc Chateau- 
briand, in company with whom he returned to 
his native country, taking advantage of the 
amnesty granted on the elevation of lluona* 
parte to tlie consulship, and joined Messrs 
Ronald and La Harpe in conducting the 
** Mercure de France.” Shortly after he ob- 
tained a seat in the corps legislatif, of which 
body he eventually became the jiresident. In 
1808 he was ajiporited grand-master of the 
university of Paris, and in 1810 attained to 
the dignity of a senator. In this capacity he 
on the 1st of April, 18M, made a strong speech 
in favour of tlie Restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty, and being subsequently placed on 
the coniinittec for drawing up (l^e constitu- 
tional charter, was for his services raised to 
the peel age on tlie rc-establisliment of that 
body. In 1817 be vias one of the supporters 
of the election law introduced by Decaze, but 
afterwards changed his opinion and voted for 
its repeal. IVI. dc Fontaines du’d at Pans, 
March 17th, 1821. — Aim. Bio»r» 

FONTANIKP (Pi Till Fj LIZ A iitTfi) cheva- 
lier de St Louis, keeper of the w’ardrobe of the 
crown, and niomber of the Academies of Sci- 
ence and Architecture at Paris, and of the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm. He was the 
son of Gasper Moses Fontanieu, intendant of 
Grenoble, wdio died in 1767, and who distin- 


guished himself by his Tcscaitbes relative to' 
territorial antiquities. 'Fbe son attached him- 
self to the study of chemistry, and published 
in 1778, “ L’Art de faire les crystaux roJoi^.s 
imitant les pierres precieuses,” 8vo. He also 
left in manuscript a treatise on the colours of 
enamel. 'J’lie recent discoveries in chemistry 
have B perseded in a great measure the in- 
formation contained in these works. Fonta- 
nieu died May SOtli, 1784. — Nouv, Diet, Ilni.i 
htoff, lhth\ j 

FON'I’ANTNI (Giusto) an Italian prelate, 
W'as bom in 1666 at San Daniello, in theduch} { 
of Friuli. He studied at tlie Jesuits’ college 
at Gorigi.’, and w’as ordained priest at Venice 
in 1690. In 1697 he was invited to Rome as 
librarian to cardinal Imperiali. He w'as much 
in favour with pope Clement XT, who made 
him his chamberlain of honour, and gave him 
a handsome pension and an abbacy. He was 
also titular bishop of Ancyra. Of his works, 
which are numerous, the following are the 
pnncipal — “ Dell’ Kloquenza Italiana.” Fon- 
tanini gave great offence to the literati of Italy 
in this work, maintaining that the Italians 
wrote in the French language (which he sup- 
posed to be nearly the same with the Proven- 
cal) before they used the Italian ; A Col . 
ketion of Bulls of Canomzation ** A literajy 


History of Aquileia a postliiimona re 
plete with curious eruditiun. He died in 1736. 
— itfitweri. Tirahoschi, 

FONTE-MODEIIATA, the assumed name 
of a celebrated poetess, w’hose real name was 
Modesta Pozzo, and who was born at Venice 
in 155.5. At an early age she was placed in a 
nunnery, which she afterw'ards quitted and 
married. After living for tw’enty years with 
: her husband in the greatest liap])iness, she died 
in childbed in 1592. She was the author of a 
poem entitled “ 11 Floridoro,” and of another 
on the “ I^assioii and Resurrection of .lesus 
(Mirist.” She also published a prose work, 
Dei Meriti delle Donne,” in w’hich she 
maintains that women are not inferior in under- 
Btandiug and merit to men. ^le has been 
eulogized by father Ribera, in liis ** 'riieatre 
of Learned Women,” and Doglioni WTOte her 
life in Italian in 1.593. — Ceii. Diet. Almeti. 

FONTENAY (Pirsn Ci auuf) a French 
jesuit, w'as bom at Pans in 1683. After com- 
pleting his classical education he went through 
a course of theology, and w’as seh'cted by his 
superiors as a proper person to be well ground- 
ed in ecclesiastical knowledge and antiquities. 
1 le notwrithstandiiig devoted part of his time 
to the belles letlres, and published several 
small poems. He was at length appointed 
rector of the Jesuits’ college at Orleans, where 
he continued until 17.35, wdien, on the death 
of father Longueval, he was recalled to Pans, 
to continue that author’s ** Histoiy of the Gal- 
ilean churcli.” 'J'lie incessant attention w'hich 
he paid to the w'ork aflected his health j and 
before the eleventh volume was (|uite finished 
he was seized with a jiaralytic stroke, w hub 
prevented him from all farther exertion. Aftei 
lingering for more than a twelvemonth he died 
in 1742, at the college of La Flee he. His 
]iroduction8 are not remarkable either for ibeir 
style or precision, but he displays a most accu- 
rate knowledge of ail the subjects wliidi lie 
discusses. — Moi'eri. Nniiv. Diet. JJii>t. 

FOM'FyNELl.E (Bs^kvaiii) il Bovifii 
i>i ) called by Wdtaire the most universal ge- 
nius of the reign of ]..ouis XIV, w'as born at 
Rouen in 1657. His father w'as an advocate, 
and his mother a sister of the great (’orneille. 
He received his educ;ation at the Jesuits’ col- 
lege at Rouen, and became early distinguislied 
for the quickness of his parts. At his father’** 
desire he studied the law, and was admittca 
an advocate ; but losing his first cause he re- 
nounced tilt bar, and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to philosophy and literature. He first 
viMted 3*aris HI 1674, when he made himself 
known by some ingenious verses iu the Mer- 
cure Galant. In 1681 he produced a tragedy 
called “ A spar,” which not succeeding, he 
wisely gave up that species of comjiosition. In 
168.3 he published his " Dialogues of the 
Dead,” which were w'ell received, and gave a 
favourable ipecimen of bis anility to unite mo- 
rality and literature with elegant and ingenious 
disquisition. In l(i86 appeared his ** Entre- 
tiens sur la Plurality des Mondcs,” in which 
science and philosophy are united with vivacitv 
and gallantry; although it retains too mucli 
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of the cnimerical theory of Descartes to main- 
tain Its station as a philosophical work. In 
16H7 he published his “ History of Oracles/* 
the basis of which was the elaborate work of 
Van Dale on the same subject. The art and ele- 
gance of Foutenelle formed a popular book out 
of the materials so industriously collected by 
the learned Hollander ; but as the principle 
sup(M>rted by both authors was the im}K>&ition 
and fraud of the heathen oracles, it opposed 
no small portion of orthodoxy collected from 
the fathers. Many of the latter had main- 
tained that these oracles were the 8U|>ernatural 
ojierations of demons, which had lieen silenced 
hy the coining of Christ ; and Hatlius, a Jesuit, 
warmly attacked Fonteiielle on this score, who 
prudently made no reply, but proceeded to lighter 
studies, and in 168U he produced his ** Pasto- 
ral J’oems, with a Disi'ourse on Eclogue,** 
which work exhibits much delicacy of feeling 
and sentiment, but little of poetry or genuine 
nature, 'i'wo 0 {^ras soon followed, and in 
1691 he was admitted a member of the French 
Academy* from which he had been previously 
excluded by a party headed by Hoileau and Ra- 
cine, principally because lie had sided with 
Perrault in the famous controversy coucerning 
tlie comjiarative merits of the ancients and mo- 
dems. In 1699 he was made secretary to the 
Academy of Scieni'es, wliich post he retained 
forty-t wo years. He rendered the office equally 
honourable to the academy and to himself, by 
an excellent history of the proceedings of tliat 
body, of which he publishod a volume an- 
nually : his general preface to this work is pe- 
culiarly admired. Of liis other productions, 
the principal are. L’Histoire du Th6<ltre 
Francois, jusqu’a Corneille /* “ Reflexions sur 
la Poetique du Theatre /* Elemens de G^o- 
inetrie de ITnfim /’ a tragedy in prose, and 
SIX comedies, ingenious and pleasing, but better 
adapted to the closet than to the stage. A 
book of his extant, upon the vortices of Des- 
cartes, shows the strengtli of prepossessions 
formed in youth, upon the mature judgment 
even of philosophical minds. Fontenelle 
seems to have mingled the opposing charac- 
ters of the poet and the man of wit and 
sentiment, with that of the votary of science, 
with great felicity ; and Ins conduct in life par- 
took of the same happy admixture of prudence 
and self-enjoyment which insures tranquillity, 
without Uie sacrifice of the duties of a man of 
honour and virtue. With a constitution origi- 
nally delicate, he reached his ninetieth year 
with no other infirmity Uian a little deafness. 

1 lis sight then began to fail him, but his frame 
lifld out until he had nearly completed a cen- 
tury, his death taking place on the 9th of Ja- 
nuary, 1757. A short time before he expired, 
being asked if he felt any pain : ** 1 only feel,” 
be replied, ** a difficulty of existing.*' All the 
works of Fontenelle, except those on geometry 
and physics, have been collected in ii vols. 
lifmo, under the title of <*(£uvres Diverses.” 
— StScle d§ Ltmii XIV, Elogei Acad, far 
D’ Alembert 

FOO I F. (Samuxi.) a comic wnter and imi- 
auve actor, was bom about \f%\ at Truro m 
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('ornwall. His father wu a commissinnei o 
the Prize Office, and a member of parliament 
for Tiverton, and his mother, a df'sc'endant of 
the families of Dinely and Gooilere. He was 
academically educated at Worcester college, 
Oxford, and entered tlie Temple in order to 
study the law ; but after a course of fashionable 
dissipation, to winch his small fortune fell a 
sacrifice, he turned his attention to the stage. 
He appeared first in Othello, but made little 
way as a tragedian, and soon struck out a new 
and untrodden path for himself in his double 
character of author and performer. In 1747 
he 0 ]>ened the little theatre in the Haymarket 
with a dramatic piece, which he entitled the 
“ Diversions of the Morning.” It consisted 
of some very humorous imitations of well 
known characters in detached scenes, written 
hy Foote, who always took the leading parts 
himself. It succeeded so well, tliat in order 
to avoid the act for limiting the number of the- 
atres, he repeated it under the title of Mr 
Foote's giving 'lea to his Fnends,” “ I’lie 
Auction of Pictures,” a similar dei'ice, proved 
etpjally successful, and thus having discovered 
where his strength lay, he wrote several two- 
act farces, which appeared from 1731 to 1737, 
under the titles of “ 'l aste,” “ The Kiiglish- 
niaii in Pans,” “ The Kniglits,” “ The 
libhman returned from Pans,” and * 'J'he 
Author.” From 1732 to 1761 he continued to 
perform at one of tlie winter theatres every 
season, generally for a stated number of nights, 
and usually to bring out some pieces of his 
own composition. He proceeded thus until a 
pressing embarrassment compelled him in 1760 
to bring out his ** Minor” at the Haymarket, 
with such a company as he could hastily get 
together. 'I'his piece, in consecjuence of its 
coarse and broad ridicule of the Methodists and 
Dr Whitfield, gratified many and offended as 
many more, but as the latter body were not in 
general play-goers, Foote profited by tlie con- 
troversy excited, and was not of a disposition 
to care for any thing else. Henceforward he 
pursued the scheme of constantly occupying 
the Haymarket theatre when tlie others were 
shut up, and from 1762 to the season before 
Ills death he regularly performed there. In 
1763 he brought out Ills “ Mayor of Garratt,” 
the subject of which, although taken from vul- 
gar life, was very genuine in its drollery. It 
was succeeded by “ The Patron” and “ The 
Commissary,” both abounding in gjeneral and 
personal ridicule. In 1766 he was thrown 
from his horse, and fractured his leg in such a 
I manner, that amputation was rendered neces- 
I sary. He soon however recovered his health 
I and spirits, and even improved the incident to 
the suggestion of characters for his own acting. 
I'his accident also proved of service to his for- 
tune, as it induced the late duke of York to 
procure for him a patent for life of the Hay- 
market theatre. In 1775 his unwarrantable 
licence of ndicule received a check of no com- 
mon kind. The duchess of Kingston having 
made herself the topic of public conversaMuii^ 
Foote, who thought chat she would aflbrd a 
happy subject for the etiige, wrote a paxt. fa* 
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Her under the character of Lady Kitty Cioco- 
dile, in a new piece wlrich he was coin]iusing» 
called “ The Trip to Calais." Takwg care 
that his intention should reach her ears, a 
negociation was set on foot to j)reveut its exe- 
cution for a pecuniary consideration. So much 
however was demanded, that the duchess ex- 
erted her iofluence witli tlie lord-cliamberlain, 
and after several insulting letters on both sides, 
Foote was obliged to expunge the character from 
his drama. He was soon after assailed by a 
charge of an infamous nature, brought by a 
discarded luaii-seivant, according to sotne ac- 
counts, instigated by female revenge. He was 
however acquitted in full accordance with the 
sentiments of the judge ; hut he so felt the 
disgiace that las health declined, and a few 
mouths afteiwaiJs he was seized on the stage 
with a paralytic lit, whieh obliged him to retire 
and speiul the summer at lingliton. As winter 
ajiproached it was his intention to repair to 
the aoutli of Franco, but he was taken sud- 
denly ill at ]!)over, and died there in October 
1777. 'Jhe character of P’oote maybe suffi- 
ciently gatliored from the foregoing sketch. 
Of delicacy or feeling he was wholly destitute , 
for wliatever may ho said in defence of lavish- 
ing ridu ule upon obvious (juii( kery, or vicious 
oi oHensive j)t( ulraiity, the habit of exertising 
uj)oii, and holding uj» barmless oddities or invo- 
• untaiy defects to public lauglitei with a view to 
gam, IS very despiiable. Nor is it to the ho- 
noui of Foote that, as in the case of Dr John- 
son, and the dudiess of Kingston, and a few' 
more, he could be imUu eil bv iearoi biibery to 
abstain. As a biimoubt, and Ibi inirih-ex- 
ci’^ing talent, li w’e uie to believe Johnson, 
he WMS iiiesistible, which made him a con- 
stantly W'elconic guest at the table of the gay 
and great. As a dramatic wTiter, altbou'di too 
sketchy and extravagant for finished comjiosi- 
tion, lie* possessed the vis ronura in asu(»<*ila- 
tivci degree, and there is a foice and a natuie in 
some of ins conuc deline.ttions whic li wcaihl 
not have disci edited JMolure. He freely l»or 
row'ed fiom othc*r wiileis, but always made 
what he selected Ins own, by lus Jieculiar 
handling. He has been namecl 'the Fliighsh 
Aristophanes, on account of the freedom taken 
with living cliaractcrs, it is presumed, as there 
Is little other reseinhUnce. He is liow’ever 
original in the comic drama of his country . 
altiiough, w’lth the e\ce}»tion of “ 'J'lie Mayor 
of Garrai," none of his pieces, twenty in 
number, at present keep the stage. His works 
have been ]>iibhshed iii 4 vols' l^mo. — iicog'. 
Dram, Life by Cijoke. 

FOPPKNS (John Francis) a learned 
Flemish divine and critic, who flourished in 
the eighteenth century. He was born about 
1689, and having embraced die ecclesiastical 
(•rofession, he became ]»rofessor of theology at 
1 jouvaiii, and canon of iNl alines. He died in 1761 . 
He was the author of “ llibhotheca Belgica," 
1739, 2 vois. 4to, containing an account of 
Flemish writers, and comprising tlie previous | 
works of Miranis, Swertius, and Valerius An- ! 
dreaa. He also published an improved edi- j 
tioii of the *• Opera Historica et Diplomatics" i 

F oc., Du T.— Nf). L. 
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of Mineus ; “ Histona Kpisropaius Aiitv'prpi- 
ensis," 1717, 4to ; “Histona Kpisc’opatus 
Sylvttducensis," t7‘Jl,4to ; and “ (Mironolo- 
gia Sacra Kpisco])oriim lielgii ab anno l.'idl 
ad annum 1761," Fiiiio, a trcvatise iii veree, 
with historica. jiotes m prose. — Nouv. Diet, 
Hist. 

FORBES. There were two learned Scot- 
tish prelates of this name, father and son, 
both bishops ot Aberdeen. Pcrnic'K, the 
elder, descended of a noble family, w'as born 
in 1564 in Aberdeenshire. Although he en- 
joyed the baronies of Corse and (i’Neil, his 
strong inclination foi the studies and ]uir- 
suits of an ecclesiastical life induced him to 
take orders at the age of twenty -eight. Jn 
1618 James V’'! raisc'd him to the episcopal 
bench, and the university of Abeideen found 
him a munificent patron, as well as an active 
chancellor. The dormant professorships of 
theology, medicine, and civil law, owe llieir 
revival to his interference. He was the au- 
thor of an erudite and elaborate ('ommen- 
tary on the Ajiocalypso, i>rinted at London m 
1613. ile dic‘d in 163.), leaving a son, John, 
who succeeded him in his estates and see. 1 In 
was horn in 1593, and far excccHled liis father 
in his literary attainments, becoming, in fact, 
one of tlie first scholars of the ago iii w Inch 
he lived. Returning from I leidclbirg, where 
he had been pursuing his studies with much 
success, he obtained the divinity professoi ship 
m the university of Aberdecm, hut was expei- 
IcmI fiom all his church pieferincmt by the co- 
veiianteis. On this occasion he fl(*d to the 
Nc'tliei lands, where he continued npwaids of 
tw’oycais. Circumstances at Ic ngth jiermit- 
liiig Ins return, he settled at bis jiaternal estate, 
w'ben* he dieii in .048. His “ Historical and 
rheological li»»ututos" are wnlten with great 
vigour, eb gunce, and deep c'ruchtion. lie su- 
perintended the publication c»f Ins fatbc'r’s 
(’omiiunlaiies, and a coinjilete edition of Ins 
own works, W'lth a biognqiliK al skelcti of tlie 
author, was printed at Amsterdam in 2 vols. 
folio, 170;>, by the Wetsteins. — '/’licTe was also 
anothei jn elate ot tins name, Wiiiiam F(»nphs, 
first bishop of Kdinbuigli, to winch sc’e he 
was raised on its foundation, by Chailes 1 in 
16.'>,3. llci W’as born at Aberdeen in l.‘)85, 
and after studying at various Cioniian univer- 
sities, hecanie prim i]>al of the Mariselial col- 
le're III his native city, whence he was raised 
to the mitre. He enjoyed his new dignity 
how'cver little more than thiee months, dying 
in the sjmng of lfj34. The only work ex. ant 
from his pen is a treatise written “ to pacify 
controversies,” jirinted at J.ondon in 1(),)8, 
and again in 1707 at Frankfort. — Ihog, Jhit. 

FORBFiS (Dunc an) a learned Scottish 
judge, president of the court of session. He 
W'as bom in 168'> at Cullodc'ii, and studied at 
Paris and Utrecht, as well as in the university 
of Edinburgh. In the yeir 1745 he sacrificed 
much of his property in supporting the Hano- 
i verian succ-essiou, for which ihe government 
! afterwards refiisc'd to compensate him ; a piece 
: of ingratitude winch is said to have accelerated 
I his death in 1747. He was the author oL’ 
3 E 
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“ Thoughts on Kcligiun ** Reflexions on 
Incredulity in Religion,’* 1750; and a trea 
tise on the o])inions of llutchioBoii. — Encyctop. 
lint, 

f'ORBKS rj amts') an arcomplisihed gentle- 
man and pleasing wiiter, was horn in London 
in 1749. He was early sent out hy the Kast- 
India f’ompaTiy to liomhay as a wnter, and 
while in India he trav<Ts»*d vanotia pans of 
that vast eoiiniry, making observations and 
forming drawings of every thing wlmh he 
deemed worthy of notice. He returned to 
Knghind with an ample fortune in 1781'. Be- 
ing in trance at the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens, he was detainc'd with the other Liig- 
hsli visitors, hut obtained his release after a 
st.iy of a few months, at tlie leqiiest of tlie 
National Institute. He died at \ix-la-(’ha- 
pelle, August iHt, 1819. Mr Forbes was the 
author of “ Letters fiom France,” 2vols. 8vo ; 
“ Reflexions on the (!liaracter of the Himloos,” 
8vo ; and “Oriental Memoirs,” 4 vols. 4to , 
which last work is splendidly illustrated with 
nearly one )iundi<>d ]tlates from hib own draw- 
ings. — M nr II re de I 'ranee. 

FOHBhS (sii Wim.iam) hart., of Pitsligo 
in Scotland. Born to the inheritaiice of an 
ample fortune, lie early devoted Ins time and 
talents to the promotion of the comniertial 
prosperity of his country ; and he wa& the 
founder, in conjunction with sir .fames Hunter 
Hhiir, of one of the fiist banking establish- j 
inents in Kdmburgh. In his mercantile ti ans- 
ae tions lie w’as even profuse in liis liherahty, 
wh(*re he w’as satisfied that the objects of it | 
W'ere W’ortliy of Ins conlidence. Among many , 
to whom he cxtcndeil Ins beneficent assibtaiice j 
was Smellie, the printer of Kdinburgli, as aj»- | 
pears fiom Kerr’s life of that individual. Sir j 
W. Forbes having, during liis youth, bestowed 
great attention on literary studies, he alwa\s 
letained his relish for them, and displaced 
their effects in the dignity of Ins sentiiiieiits, 
and the graces of Ins conversation. He w'as 
one of the earliest memliers of that celebrated 
literary club in London, wdiich boasted the 
names of Jolmsun, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, 
and other dl^.tlngul^<hed (.haiaclers. He dedi- 
cated the leisure of In'- lattiu duNs to the com- 
memoration of Ins intimate fiiend. Dr .Tames 
Bcatiie ; and Ins “ Meinoiis of the Life and 
Wiitings” of that populai author, were pub- 
lished m 1806, S! vols. 4to, foriiuug the only 
monument of his ow’u literary fame. He d.etl 
at his scat near Kdinburgli lu 1807, aged sixty- 
eight . — Aihxns Athemum. 

FORBIN (GrAiTot checalier de) a dis- 
tinguished French naval commander, was born 
in 1656, He accompanied the French ambas- 
sador De Chaumont to Siam, and m 168(i was 
left there as admiral to the king of tliat coiu- 
iry. On liis return he dl^tnlglu^h^•d IniiiMlf 
in the iMeiliteiTanean, and iii ]7\i8 wa-^ en- 
trusted W’lth conveying the pretender to Scot- 
land, but througli the vigilance of admiral 
Byng, could not effect a landing, lu 1710 
he retired on a [lensioii, and taking up his 
residence near Maremlles, died there in 173“!. 
Lie was generous and dlslutele^ted, and uiue j 
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going to court to xetiim thanks, when liOoi 
XIV had bestowed some reward upon him 
he took occasion to speak of the great ser 
vices of .Tohn Bart, the famous Dunkirk cap 
tain, w'hom he thought neglected. The kin| 
was much pleased by his generosity, and turn 
ing to Louvois observed, that he saw few suci 
instances at court. He wrote his “Memoirs' 
in a vols. 1 :?mo. containing much curious in 
formation. — Aloien. Nouv, Diet. Hist. 

FOllBONNOlS (Francis Vj-kon de) 
French wnter on commerce and jiolitical eco 
iiomy. He was born at Mans in 1722, ani 
received a commercial education, after wine] 
he engaged in trade at Nantes. 1 hence h 
removed to Pans, and obtained the office c 
inspector-general of the mint, and a post i, 
the department of finance. He was also 
counsellor of tJie parliament of IMentz ; ain 
on the o\ertlirow’ of existing inslitutious at th 
Revolution he retiied from jaihlic life, am 
settled on his owm estate, llis death occur 
red in 1800. He was the author of “Re 
(hen lies et Consideiatioiis stir Ics Finance 
dc Trance, depuis 1 »05 jusqu’a 1721,” Basic 
1758, 2 vols. 4to ; “ I lemons du Commerce, 
2 vols. 121110 ; “ Pnncipes et Observation 
eeonomiques and other works. — xVomi;. Die 

11 1 st, liioir. Unn. 

FOIUU’.LLINI (Gii.is) an eminent criti 
and lexicographer, who w’as a native of 'I're 
viso, in the temtori(‘s of A'enice He studio 
at Padua, and having adopted the ecclesiasti 
cal profession, ho het anie director of a roll 
gious seminary at that place, where he conti 
nued till 1765. He then retired to Trevisc 
and died in 1768, aged eighty. Forcellini i 
hib literary labours was associated with th 
learned Facciolati ; and their most importai 
production is “ Lexicon totius Latinitatis,” ( 
w'liicli the latest edition is that of Padua, 1802 
181(>, 5 vols. folio. I'liey also published a 
edition of Calejun’s Dictionary ; and Ortc 
grnphia Italiana. — liiog, Umv. 

FORD (.Tohn) an early English dramati 
author, was the second son of a gentleman i 
the commission of the peace in Devonsliin 
w’licre he w^as bom in l.i86. It is not know 
where he was educated, but he entered in th 
Middle 'I'eniplc in 1602, for the purpose ( 
studying law. \\ bile there he published i 
1606 a piece entitled “ F'ame’s Memoriall, 
a species of monody on the eail of Devonsliin 
wdiicli poem, considered as the production i 
a youth, exhibits great freedom of thought an 
command of language*. In his twenty-fin 
year, having suffered much from an ill-fate 
attachment, and being also disappointed I 
the death of lord Mountjoy, an expected ps 
tron, he resolved to travel, hut whether he di 
so is doubtful, as nothing more is known > 
him until he printed Ins first tragedy of tl 
“ Lover's Melancholy” in 1629. This hov 
ever w’as not his first play, as a piece of h 
entitled “ A bad Beginning makes a got 
Ending,” was previously acted at court. 1 
wrote, or assisted to w’rite, at least elevt 
dramas ; and such as were printed appeart 
fiom 1029 to lo.SL Most of these weie h 
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own composition, but some of them were 
wixiten in conjunction with J)cckcr, Drayton, 
iiatiierewaye, and others. I'he date of his 
death is uncertain ; but it is thont;lit that he did 
not ion^ survive lti39. As a dianiatic writer 
he is often elegant and elevated, but never sub- 
lime or exuberant ; and although he possessed 
neither the majestic march of verse of Massin- 
ger, nor the playful gaiety of Fletcher, he is 
nevertheless amformly easy and harmonious. 
His genius was most inclined to tragedy, and 
Ire seems to have been too fond of an accumu- 
lation of terrific imident, which ovei lays the 
more natural patlios, in which he was by no 
means deficient. Besides the works alieady 
mentioned, a winter m the Censursi Literaria 
has attributed to him an able little manual, enti- 
tled “ A Line of Life pointing to the Immor- 
tiilitie of a vertuous Name,” liimo. — 

Quaitf'rly Review, No XI 1, Censura Liteia- 
ria, vol. VI, p. o. 

FORD (sir John) an ingenious gentleman 
of the seventeenth century, was the son of sir 
John Ford of Darting, Sussex, where he w’as 
horn in dd05. He was educated at Trinity 
college, Oxford, and w’as knighted by Chailesl, 
after serving the ofilte of high-shoiiir of Sus- 
sex. IJe comriianded a regiment of horse in 
the civil wais, and sufiered much in the royal 
cause, being imprisoned on susjucioii of aiding 
the escape of the king from llainpton-couit. 
He was however soon released, {irobaldy liv 
the interest of Ireton, whose sister he had 
married, and in 1656 he employed himself in 
certain mechanical inventions of consideiable 
importance. With Cromwell’s encouragement, 
and at the request of the citizens of London, 
lie contrived mathinery for raising the I'liames 
water into all the high streets, which machi- 
nery was afterwards employed in other parts 
of the country, to drain mines and lands. He 
also invented a new mode of coinage to pre- 
vent counterfeits, and acquired a patent to tiy 
it in Ireland, but died there before he could 
put it into execution, September 3d, 1670, 
He publislied a *• Design for bringing up a 
river from Rickmans w’orth, Herts, to St (hies’ 
in the Fields, Loudon,” 1641, 4to ; “ Kxjie- 
Timental Pioposals to pay the Fleet, rebuild 
London, establish the Fishing 'I'rade,” &.c. 
1666, 4to. To this last production was added 

A Defence of Bill Credit,” and m 166.3 he 
printed a proposal for raising money by bills 
of exchange, which should jiass current in- 
stead of money, to prevent robbeiy. Wood 
speaks of him as a man who might have ef- 
fected much w’lth adequate encouragement. — 
Athen. Oion, Clarendon s Hist. 

FORDL’X (John ni ) a Scotch ecclesiastic 
of the fourteenth lentury, who was the author 
of a werk entitled “ Scoto-chroincon.” He 
appears to have been possessed of the benefice 
of Fordun in 1377, as in that yeai he dedicated 
his Ills' ory to the bishop of (ilasgow. In 17^2 
Hearne published, at Oxford, “ Joannis de 
Fordun Scoto-chronu on genuinum, ui-a cum 
eiusdemSupplemento ac Continuationc,” .Svols. 
8vo. Pait of the work had previously ap- 
peared in the *• Qui..decim ScrijUorts ami 
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itw'as again puhlis!,od by Walter Goodall, in 
2 volh. folio, Ldinbtugh, 1750. — ’^lucLnzie, 
FORD\ t-L ( Da \ in) a Scotc h ilmne and 
writer on the belles h ttres in the last conluiy. 
He W'HS born at Abeideen in 1711, and after 
previous education at the pulilic giammai school 
m that place, he became a student at the Ma- 
nschal college in 1724. and was admitted to 
the degree of INI A, when he was hut little 
more than seventeen years old. Haiing been 
licensed as a public preacher, he ollii luted for 
some time as domestic cha]>l.iiii to .lohn Hop- 
kins, esq. of Bretton, nea'' Romford in F2ssex ; 
hut he never was settled as the pastor of any 
congregation. In 1742 he was made professor 
of moral ])hilosophy at the college in which 
he was educated. He published anonymously, 
m 1745, a volume of “ Dialogues concerning 
Kducation,” which w'as follow'ed by a second 
in 1748. He also WTOte a treatise on Moral 
Philosophy, which first appeared in Dodsley’s 
“ I’receptor,” anti W'lis several times repnntcd 
separately. In 17.50 he set out on a tour 
through France, Italy, and several other parts 
of Europe, w'lth a p.irticular view' to the exami- 
nation of the relics oi antient art. • Rriurmiig 
home the ftdlowung year, he W'as shipwrecked 
on the (oast of lloJi.inil, and lost his life, lie 
left prepared ft)r the press, “ ’riu'otioriis, a 
Dialogue on the Art of l^reaching,” published 
in 1752, 12mo. — Foiii>\c’E (Jam is) brother 
of the preceding, was also a presbytermn di- 
vine, and was celebrated for his cdotpience as 
a preacher. He was horn m 1720, and w'as 
educated at the Manschal college of Aberdeen, 
After obtaining a license to preach, accouiing 
to the forms of the Scotch (liundi, he became 
s(*c'ond ministei in the collegiate church of 
Brechin, and was subsequently ])resented to 
the living of Alloa. While in this situation he 
publishecl some single sermons, one of which, 
“ On the Folly, Infamy, and .Misery of Unlaw- 
ful Pleasure,” printed in 1760, gained him 
great credit; and soon after it appeared, the 
degree of DD. was confcjrred on the author by 
the university of Glasgow'. .4 bout 1762 he 
accepted an invitation to become as>-istant to 
Dr LawTCncc, minister of a Scotch churcli in 
Lemdon ; and on the death of that gentleman, 
a few months after, Dr F(»rdyce succeeded 
him. For some years he was one of the most 
popular dissenting preachers in the metropolis ; 
but a difierenre with his coadjutor, Mr 'I’oller, 
which divided *he congreg-atioii, in 1775, con- 
tributed, with othei circumstances, to lessen his 
celebrity, and in 1782 he resignecl the pastoral 
office, Hiid retired into Hampshire, lie thc‘re 
resided m the neighbourhood of the earl of 
Bute, with w’hom he w-as on terms of intimacy, 
and to whose valuable library he had access. 
At length he renjovc.‘d to B.ith, and there died, 
October I.*.!, 1796. Be.'^iJrs the seiinons al- 
ready noticed, he was the antlioi of “ Sermons 
to Young W omen," 2 vols. l:;^nlo , “ Addresses 
to Young Men,” 2 vols. 12mo, “ Addiesses 
to the Deity,” l2mo , a volume of “ 1‘oems,*’ 
&.C. — 4ikini> Gen Hio^. — 1 oRuvc’h t Sin Wil- 
liam) brother c.f the two former, eminent .is a 
medical juac iitioner. He wris born m 1724, 
3 E 2 
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and studied at the IVTarischal college of Aber- 
deen, of wliicli he 8ubse(]uent!y became lord 
rector. After completing his education he 
served as a surgeon in tlie army, and then 
commenced practice as a jjhysician in fxmdon, 
where he ac(|uired considerable reputation. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 1787 ; 
and <lied December 4tli, 179‘2. He was the 
author of “A 'J’reatihe on I'lcerated Sore 
'lliroat,” and otlier jirofchsional tracts. — Gent, 
Mafr, — I'onnvcF ( Ai.i,XANi>tn) another bro- 
ther of the same family, was a banker, wdiose 
commercial speculations proved highly disas- 
trous to hiniscdf and others. I'he following 
notice of this gentleman occurs in a sermon 
published hy Mr. Toller in 1773 — “ He hail a 
mind not ill-formed for commerce ; and from 
his early success in it, was enabled, though of 
an ohs( ure original, to live respectably. Jf his 
views had extended no fartlier it would have 
been widl ; but his ambition was unbounded. 
'J’lie leveiiue of a kingdom would hardly have 
Buliiccd to have ex(‘cuted liis si hemes. He 
seemed hent on engi<»ssing the trade of the 
whole ^^orUl. Large sums were borrowed ‘of 
one and of anotluT. ills friends advanced li- 
berally , and so high was his reputation, that 
they bad no doulit of their efl'ects being secure. 
Hut the event ]»roved that they were wretch- 
edly deceived. Ilia affairs were embarrassed ; 
his difliciilties increased, and at length grew 
inextricable ; a total 8t<)])pHge ensued , the 
ls^u^* of a coimiiission of bankrujitcy, by some 
cbicaneiy, was pievenU'd ; aiul but a small 
])ait of his eiiorinoiis debts hath been paid 
to tliis veiy hour. 1 shall not pictend to enu- 
merate the; many families XA'liich hy his means 
sunk into distress, ilis fall was like the fall of 
a towering structure, which overwhelms num- 
bers with itsiuins. It deserves however ]mr- 
ticular mcMiUun, that the news of his f,iiiure 
dispatched one brother to the regions of the 
dead, and, which is yet more lamentable, 
drove anotlier into a stale of insanity.” — Tol- 
U'r\ Senn,vts to Trudnment 177.>. — Fonoxci 
((iKOitoF) a distinguished metropolitau physi- 
cian and public lecturer, was the {losthumous 
son of the elder bi other of the subjects of the 
foregoing articles. Jlis father rc'sided on a 
small estate of his oxvn, near Aberdeen, where 
the son was bom iii 17od. J le was sent young 
to tlie i^laiisihal colb'ge, and w’as made MA. 
pt the of fourteen. Soon after he was 
plai'ed as a pupil with his uncle John, a sui- 
geou at l^ppingliam in Uutiaiidshire. Thence 
lie removed to Kdinburgh, and took the de- 
gree of MI), in 17 i8, after which he spent a 
winter at Leyden. In the followmg year be 
settled in London, and began the novel plan of 
giving lectures on (’lieniistry, to which he sub- 
Be<|uentl\ added lectures on the Materia Me- 
dics. and oil the Piactice of Ph\sic. His 
reputation as a public teacher, tsfiecially in 
the latter brain li of piofessional scieuce, gra- 
dually became established ; and his Lleinents 
of the practice of Physic,” published as a text- 
book, lu 17 <>8, IS cieservedly esteemed. He 
obtained a respectable share of private ]>r.cc- 
tice , and m l'^70 he was elected phyricitn 
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to St I'liomas’s hosjiital. Ills merit as a mai 
of science }>rocured him admission into th 
iloyal Society, in whose transactions he pub 
hslied some curious observations and experi 
ments tending to show the power of the hu 
man ,body to resist the effects of a very hig] 
temperature ; as well as other valuable papen 
He also became a member of the famous Lite 
rary Club to w’hicli Dr .lolinson belonged. 1 
1787 he was elected, speciali gratia^ a felloi 
of the college of physicians. His death too 
place May Sdtb, \tHYi. His published work 
iij( lude Elements of Agncultuie and Vegeta 
tiou,” 8vo ; “ A Tnsiiise on Digestion,” 8vo 
ongiiially read before the college of Physiciai 
in 1791, as the Culstonian lecture ; and a sc 
ries of “ l^issertatioiis on Fever .” — Aiktn 
(}. Fiioy, 

FOiiMF'A (.1«)H\ IlrxuY Samuil) ad 
vine ami jdiilological writer of eminence, wl 
was born at IJerliii, of a French protestant f: 
mily, ill 171 1. He was educated at the Roy 
French college, and Iiaxiiig been ordainei 
b(‘caine pastor of a cliuuli at Ihandeiibur 
w'lience he was invited to he minister of 
French congregation at Rerliii. In 1737 1 
was a]>{K>inted [uofessor of rhetoric at tl 
Frencli college, and on the dc*ath of La Cro. 
Ill 1739 he succeeded to the pliilosoidiic 
chair. He then resigned the pastoral offic 
but continued to preach oc casionally. In 17 
he was made secretary to the ]»hiIosojihic 
class of the Royal Academy of Sciences ai 
Relies Lettres at Rerlm, and in 1748 jierpetii 
secretary. His acquaintiince with literatu 
was very extensive, a circumstance wliich cju 
hhed him for the oilice of a journalist ; and 
1733 he commenced conductor of llie “ Bibli 
theque Germanique,” in conjunction w’l 
Messrs Do Bedusobre and De Mauclerc. 

1730 he began alone the ‘‘ Bibliotbe(|ue Ii 
jiurtiale,” and also joined in the “ Nouve 
Bibliotlie(|ue Cieriiiaiiique.” His other wor 
are very iminc^rous, including “ Couseils pc 
former une Bibhotheque peu noinbreuse, nn 
choisie,” 8vo, repeatedly printed; “ Ilisto 
abregee de la Philosopliie,” l^iiio; and “ Pn 
cipes l^Iementaires des Belles Lettres,” 12m 
both winch have been translated into F'nglis 
“ Letties sur FEtat present des Sciences et i 
Maiirs “ Abreire de toutes les Sciences, 
ri’sage des Ailolescens,” 2 vols. 8vo; ** IHoj 
des Academicieiis de Berlin and “ iMelanj 
Pliilosopliiques,” 2 vols. 12rao. M. Form 
died at Beihn in 1797 . — Aikins G, Bt 
Uiosr, I ’niv, 

FORSTER (.loHN Reiviiold) an emim 
writer on natural history and geography, v 
born in 1729 at Dirschau, in Polish Pruss 
where his father was a burgomaster. Al 
previous studies at other places he entered 
university of Halle in 1748, where he attenc 
to theology and tlie oriental languages. 

1731 he became a minister at Dantzic, whe' 
in 17 he removed to Xassenhubeii. H 
he devoted bis leisure to the acquirement n 
knowledge of philosophy, geometry, and i 
tliem.ilical science, winch were his favou 
pursuits. I laving niamed his cousin ElizaL 
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Nikolai, and finding liis income too small for 
Ins family, he accepted an ofier of going to 
Russia to superintend the neinr colonies at 
Saratow. He was however disappointed of tlie 
situation, and after having refused advan- 
tageous offers made him by the Academy of 
Sciences at Petersburg!!, and by that of Mos- 
cow, he removed to Euglaud. Here he became 
teacher of PYench, German, and natural his- 
tory at the dibseuting academy at Warrington. 
'J’liis place however he soon left, and went to 
London, where he resided in very confined cir- 
cumstances till 177ii, when lie accomjiaiiied 
captain ('ook m liis second voyage round the 
woihl, as naturall^t to the expedition. His 
son, a youth of seventeen, Wdsi Ins comjiauion. 
i)u his return to Pmgldnd in l77o the degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on him by the unixer- 
Mty of Oxford ; and he might piohdbly have 
t*\|>€*iieiiced the beneficial j»dtroiiago of the 
Paigliah government, if he had not given offence 
by judilihliing an account of the voyage under 
the name of his son, in evasion of an express 
agieeinent whit h he had made previously to the 
undertaking. 'J'his work also abounded with 
observations unfavourable to the government 
by uhich the wnters had been employed, and 
to the naval officers and others conterned in 
the expedition. I'hese ciicumstances reiidereu 
P'orster’s situation unpleasant in thiscountr}, 
and after sti’uggling with poverty and distre‘*s 
foi some time in ixindon, he fortunately re- 
teived an invitation to become professoi ofiia- 
tuial history at Halle in 17H(), Ho was also 
apjKiuited inspector of the botanical ganhui at 
that jilaee, where he continued till his death, 
J)e( ember 9, 1798. He translated a great 
minibei of hooks of travels into the (ieiinan 
language, and published “ (Iharacteres Geiie- 
rum Plaiitarum, quas in Itinen* ad Insulas 
Aijstralcs collegit,” 4to j a “ History of Voy- 
ages and Ihscovcries in the North,” 4to ; and 
(Uhei original works. — Aikin\ G. Ihof^, 

I 'nil), 

P'ORSTER (.Toiiv GeorcI' Adam) son of 
llie jireceding, was bom at Dantzic in 17/>1-, 
and came to England with his father in 1706. 
Ill* studied some time at arringtoii academy, 
and soon acquired a perfed acipiaiutance with 
the Pmghsh language, as well as a knowledge 
of general science. He accompanied his father 
in the voyage with cajitaiii Cook, as mentioned 
ill the preceding article, and after the disap- 
pointment of their joint prospects m lYigland, 
he w'ent to Paris, with tlie view of settling 
there ; but in 1779 be was a] Jpointed professor 
of natural history in the university of Hesse 
Cassel. He removed thence to a similar situa- 
tion in tlie university of Wilna in Poland. He 
afterwards entered into a negociauon with the 
Russian government relative to the project of 

new voyage of discovery round the world ; 
fcut the war between Russia and I’urkey disaj*- 
Dointed bis expectations. He then settled, as 
a bookseller at Ment/, where he was made pre- 
sident of the university. He appears to have 
entered w^armly into the proceedings wdneh 
took place in that city consequent to the 
French Revolution, and on the 1st of March 
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179. » he was nominated a deputy to the Rhe- 
nish coiivenlioti, and sent to Pans to solicit a 
confederation with the Kiench Republic. The 
National ("onvention. by a decree of the 28th 
of June, assigned him an equality of privileges 
witli the members of that assembly. JMentz 
however was besieged and taken by the Prus- 
sians ; in consequence of which Forster re- 
mained at l*aris, where he is said to ha\e been 
engaged in jireparing fora jouniey to'ribet and 
llmdostau, when he died, February 18, 1791. 
His works are — A Vojage round the World 
in His Britannic Majesty's Sloop Resolution, 
in 1772— 177.‘>,” London, 1777, 2 vols. 4to, 
written in conjunction \Mth his father, wlio 
made a Geiman translation of the woik, pub- 
lished at Berlin, 1778 — 1780, 2 vo's. 4to ; “ A 
Reply to Mr \\ ales’s Remarks on Mr Fors- 
tei’s Account of Captain Cook’s last Voyage,” 
1778, ‘llo ; “ I.a*tter to tlie Right Hon, the 
Earl of Sandwich,” 1779, 4to. lie also wrote 
a “ .loiirn' y along the Banks of the Uliiiie,” 2 
vols. 8vo, tianslated into French by M. ]*ou- 
geiis, and comjiosed several works relating to 
geograjdiy, natural history, piiilosojihy, and 
politics, in (icTman, ])nldislie(l together in 6 
vols. 8vo , besides winch he* traitslated many 
volumes of voyages and traveds into (ierinan. — 
Life hy AiLtit's (?. liio^. Hect't 

Cuehp. 

FOllSTER (Gi oiif.i ) an English traveller, 
who Inis been coutoimded with the subject of 
the last iirtiile, and of xvhosc* personal histoiy, 
unconnected with Ins ♦lavels, very little irifur- 
ination can he obtained. He w as in 1782 en- 
gaged in tin* civil se»rvi(‘e of the East India 
(’ompany. He* is saitl to have* Ik*c*h endowed 
with an iiKjuisitive iinml, and a good, though 
not a liiglily eultivated understanding . he was 
one ol the lew servants of the (Ynniiany on the 
Madras cstabhslnnent, at that penod, who 
stuilu'd the Oriental languages. He spoke Hin- 
eluvi with uncommon con eet ness and fiiieucy ; 
Persic w*as familiar to Iniii , in Saiise rit he liad 
m<ide some yerogri'ss ; and in that diale*ct of it 
sjioken by llie MaJirattas lie was much more 
conversant, d hiis qualified, in August 1782 
he commenced ajourne*y fiom Bengal to Persia, 
and thence througli Russia to Eiiglaiul. Some 
account of Mr. Forster’s exyieditioii appeared 
111 1790 ; hut a fuller nairative was publ'sheel 
in J798, under the title- of “ A .loiirney from 
Bemgal to England, through the not them part 
of India, Kabhiiiire, Afghanistan, and ]*ersia, 
and into Russia, by the ('aspiau Sea,” 2 vols. 
Ro ; which work was translated into French. 
'I’he author travelled chiefly in the character of 
a Mahometan merchant, which his knowledge 
of tlie Asiatic languages and i*ustoras enabled 
him to suyiport. llis infonnation was derived 
rather from inquiry and observation than from 
books ; and when he relates what be had seen, 
his veracity may be trusted; but liis historical 
disquisitions are frequently inaccurate. He 
returned to India, and was preparing for far- 
ther researches in tlial part of the w'orld, wlien 
his death took y>h»ce at Allahabad, in 1792* — 
Mouth! u liev. F(i/. XXV 11. N,S, hio^mUniv, 
FORSTER (Naiuamll)* learned divine 
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and triCic of the last century. lie was bom in 
1717 in iMymstock in Devonshire, of which 
parish his father was minister. I-hs education, 
after having been at school at Plymouth and 
Eton, was completed at Oxford^ where he took 
the degree of MA. in 1738, and was in 1739 
chosen a fellow of Corpus Chnsti college. 
Having entered into orders he had the rectory 
of Hethe in Oxfordshire given him in 1749, by 
the lord-chancel lor llurdwicke, on the recom- 
mendation of his friend Di Seeker, then bishop 
of Oxford. In 17/i() he became domestic chap- 
lain to bishop Butler, at winch ]>cii(*d he quit- 
ted the university, after having taken his doc- 
tor’s degiee in divinity. In 17.')‘J lie was made 
one of the chaplains of Dr lltmng, art hbishop 
of Canterbury, and in 1734 he obtained a pre- 
bend in Bristol cathedral, and the same year 
was presented to the valuable vicari^e of 
Iloclidale. He was elected FllS. m 175), 
made one of the royal eha^dains in 175(>. and 
chosen pieaclier of the Bolls’ chapel m 1767. 
He died befoie the end of that year, at Ins 
house in Craig’s Court, VVestmmst**r. Among 
the literary productions of Dr Forster the most 
important are an edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
divested ol the Masoretic Points, 2 vols. 4to , 
mnd *• A Dissertation upon the Account sup- | 
posed to have been given of Jesus Christ by 
Josephus, being an Attempt to show that this 
celebrated Passage, some slight corrections 
only excepted, may reasonably be esteemed 
genuine,” 1749, 8vo. — JiKin\ G. Biog, 
FORSYTH (WiLiiAM) an able horticultu- 
rist, was bom at Old Meldrum in the county of 
Aberdeen, in 1737. He was a pujiil of the 
celebrated Pliilip Miller, gardener to the com- 
pany of apothecaries, at their jdiysic-garden at 
Chelsea, and succeeded huu in tliat situation 
in 1771, In 1784 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the royal gardens at Kensington and 
at St James’s. Mr Foisyth was a member of 
the Liuna'an and other learned societies. He 
died in 1804. His works are — “ Observations 
on the Diseases, Defects, and liijiiiies of 
Fruit and Forest ITecs,” and “ A J’reatise 
on the Culture and Management of Fruit 
'I’rees.” . He also discovered a composition 
to remedy the diseases of trees, for which he 
received a grant from parliament. — Gent, Mair. 

FORT (F RANcis Li ) aUussian commandei, 
was descended from an aiu lent and noble family 
of Geneva, where he was born in 1866. At the 
age of fourteen lie entered as a cadet in the 
French service ; but in hopes of preferment he 

n ed a German colonel who w'as enlisting a 
y of men for the c/ar Alexis. He returned 
with him to Russia, and going to Moscow, be- 
came secretary to the Danish resident. His man- 
ners and appearance being prepossessing, he 
finally attracted the notice of the young czar, 
Peter, who immediately made him a captain of 
foot and his coniidant. I’hough not a ieained 
man, Le Fort had seen sufficient of the policy of 
Europe to enable him to suggest to bis master 
many plans for the improvement of his country. 
He was employed to raise a body of 12,000 
men intended to awe the Strelitzes, and lie 
was made tlieir general. He was soon after 
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created an Admiral , and though previously 
unacquainted with maritime affairs, he wms 
very useful in forming the commencement of 
that marine, which w’as the favounte object of 
the czar’s life. In 1696 tiie conduct of the 
siege of A soph w'as committed to him, in 
which he acquitted himself so w'ell, that the 
czar gave him the chief command of his troojis 
both by land and sea. He w’as aUo appointed 
to the government of Novogorod, and to the 
first place in the ministry. On the czar’s de- 
termination to travel for his own improvement, 
he created La Fort his ambassador to the 
courts he itiicnded to visit, and travelled in 
Ins train like a private person. He letained 
his coDsetpieiice until his death, which hap- 
pened at Moscow' in 1699. — Mod, Univ, Hi^t^ 
Mofen, 

FORTESCUK (sir John) a learned Knglisli 
judge and )uridical writer in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He W'as the third son of sir Henry For- 
tesciie, lord-chief-justice of Ireland ; but bis 
birlh-placc is uncertain. He ap]»ears to have 
studied at Lmcolu’s-inn ; and having been 
called to the bar, was made a serjeaiit at-law 
in 1430, and chief-justice of the King’s bench 
in 1 142. He was a principal counsellor in the 
court of Henry VI, to whose interests he 
faithfully adhered, and by whom he was made 
chancellor of England, but did not exercise tlie 
functions of that office, as the goveinment w'as 
m the hands of i-idward IV. In 1 161 he was 
attainted of liigh treason by the parliament, for 
his devotion to the house of I.ancaster. In 
1463 he fled with queen Margaret, prince Ed- 
waid, and then followers, to Jh’landers, and re- 
mained m exile several years, during which he 
composed his celebrated treatise, “ De l^udi- 
bus Legum Aiigli.c.” Returunig to England, 
be W'as taken prisoner after the battle of 
lewkesbury, winch ruined the cause of the 
Lancastrians in 1471. He obtained a pardon 
from Edw'ard IV, which he is said to have 
}>urt based by a retractation of a jiaper he had 
w'ntten against the title of the house of York. 
He was permitted to retire to his seat at 
Ebnngton in Gloucestershire, where he died 
at a very advanced age. His w’ork in praise 
of the law s of England w'as commented on by 
Seldi'n, and has been several times printed, 
both in Latin and r^nghsh. He also wTOte a 
tract on “ J’lie Difference between an abso- 
lutti and a limited Monarchy,” published in 
1714, 8 VO. Several of his productions are like- 
W'ise still existing in manuscript. — /hog. Brit. 

FORTIGUEKRA (Nicholas) an Italian 
prelate, was bom in 1674. He had great ex- 
pectation of a cardinal’s hat from Clement XII, 
but his promotion was so long delayed that he 
fell ill through vexation, and after lingering 
some time died in 1736. He w’as the author 
of a burlesque jioein, entitled “ Ricciardetto,” 
w’litten to juove the ease with which Ariosto 
might be imitated. It is fanciful and pleasant, 
and composed with great ease and elegance. 
He also wrote a translation in verse of the co- 
medies of I'erence, printed at Urbmo in 1736 
with the Latin text. — Nouv.lJiel Hist. 

FOSCARINI (MitiiAtt) a Venetian sena- 
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ter, was boni in 1628, and was employed by 
the republic to continue the history of Venice 
by Nani, but is not considered equal to his 
predecessor. He also wrote two novels, print- 
ed among those of the academy of Incogniti. 
He died in 1692. — Tirahoschi, Kouv, Dirt Hist. 

FOSSE (Chari.ksde i,a) an eminent pain- 
ter, was bom at Paris in 1640. He was a pupil 
of Le Brun. After visiting Italy he was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Painting in 1673, 
of which he became successively professor, rec- 
tor, director, and chancellor. In 1690 he was 
invited to England by the duke of Alontague 
to paint liis house, now tlie British Museum, 
and after painting two ceilings he returned to 
I’aris, and was employed in several of Uie 
royal jmiaces. His style of painting is c<viisi- 
dcrcil rdtlier heavy, and his drawing is incor- 
rect, but bis touch is soft and colouring good. 
He died at Paris in 1716. — D'Argenvdle Vies 
des VtiiiU 

FOSSE (Anthony de i.a) sieur d’Aubigny, 
nephew of the preceding, was bom at Pans in 
16o3. He w'as secretary to the marquis de 
Crequi in the war in Italy, and afterwards to 
the duke d’Auniont in his government of the 
Bouloniiois, but he was more inclined to lite- 
rary pursuits than to the uninteresting life of a 
secretary, and wrote several successhil trage- 
dies, of which the best is entitled ** Manlius 
Capitolinus.” He wrote Italian so well, that 
for an ode w'liidi he composed in that lan- 
guage he was receivod into the A( adeiuv degli 
A)):iti8ti at Florence. He died in 1706. — 
Moien, Nouv. Diet. Ilid, 

FOSTER (Jamis) 1)1)., a dissenting mi- 
nister of tlie sect calling themselves inde- 
pendents, whidi he forsook for that of the 
baptists, being converted by Dr Gale, a minis* 
ler w bom be afterwards succeeded in his clia- 
pel in Bai bican. Dr Foster was born at Exe- 
ter m 1697, where be began to preach in 1716, 
but ihe clamoui raised against him there on 
account of his opinions rcsj»ectiiig the I’liriity, 
dioio him after one or two removals to Jxm- 
don. In Barbuan he acted as jtastor nearly 
iwenty years, and also as lecturer in a meet- 
ing-house in the Old Jc*wry. He was an elo- 
quent preacher, and j) 0 ])ul,ir among many who 
differed from him in their tenets, and who 
filled all ranks and conditions in life. Pope 
has made honourable mention of him in bis 
satires, the effect of which a commentator has 
endeavoured to weaken in a note. In 1746 he 
attended lord Kilmarncxk to the scaffold, and 
afterw^ards published an account of tlie execu- 
tion of that nobleman, wliicli is said to have 
icade 80 stioiig an imjiression u])on his own 
sjnrits as to have afflicted liim with a deep me- 
hincboly never after dissipated, aliliougli lie 
sunned the event till 1753, when an ai>o]ilexy 
deprived him of life. His cjilier waitings are 
four octavo volumes of seimons — “'Iracison 
Heresy,” wiitteii agamst Siebbing , two 4to 
volume's of sc'imcms “ On Natural Keligioii and 
Social \ irtue , ’ a volume of Funeral Sermons, 
and a Reply to'lindal, in Defence of Chris 
tianity. Bolin^brol*e describes him as the 
oiiginitl author of the declciration, since ofteu 
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quoted by persons of various opinions tliat 
“ w'here mystery begins religion ends.’*-— 
Biog, Bnt. 

FOSTER (John') an enghsh clergyman dis- 
tinguished for talent and eruchaoii, though, 
like many other al>le scbubirs, comparatively 
little versed in knowledge of the woild. He 
was horn in 1731 at U iiulsor, in wdneh 
town his father liad filled the ofliie of inavor. 
He was educated under Phimjitree and P>iir- 
ton at the ntighbouring college of Eton. Afiei 
going through the usual course of study at 
King's college, f’anibridge, he returnctl to Fton 
in the capacity of an assistant, and ev< nui.illy 
succeedc'd Dr Parnard in 17o.) in the h<*ad- 
inasteisliip. '1 he deiicic'iic \ at which we have 
hinted, together with a vcainith of teinjier 
which he could not always restrain, rendered 
him un]u>pular, and he resigned, his worth and 
leaining vvrrc' hovvev er generally ac know ledged, 
and m 1772 he was ajipointed to a stall at 
Windsor. His death look place at the Ger- 
man Spa in 1773. A curious and valuable 
treatise of his “ On Accent and Quantity” 
W'as ])ublishecl in 1762 m 8vo, and is wcdl 
W'orth the attention of every Greek student. — 
llaruimuVa Altimm Itotutibt’SB 

FOSTEU (sir Michafl, knt.) an eminent 
English lawver, recordei of Biistol, and after- 
w'ards a judge m the* court of King’s liench, 
bom in 1669, and educated at Muilboumgh, 
the ]dace of his nativity. In 1707 cjiiitting 
Exeter c ollege, Oxfoid, in whic h he wuis a com- 
moner, without graduating he cnteiecl at the 
Middle IVnqde, was nu.*>ed to the bench in 
17 l’>, and died in 1763. He was the author 
of a tract against the Codex of bisho]) (.iibson, 
]>riiited ill ]7:i), and a rc'port of the tiial of 
the* rebeds, w'Ijk b took j>)<ue in 17'll), folio, 
1763, reprinte<l in 6vo, 1770 . — Lifehif i)ofUnn. 

FOSTICR. 'Jbeie were three eminent ma- 
tliemaliciaris r)f this name in tlie seventeenth 
century. Samci i , a native of Noithamptoii- 
sbire, was edin ate»l at Enutnuc'l college, Cam- 
bridge, and fi/ied tlie chair of astronomic itl pro- 
fe.ssor in Grc'sh.im college in 1636, and again in 
164 1. He retained the situation till his dc'cc'use in 
1652, winch pievtnted his hf coming a fellow 
of the Koyril Soc lely, the original iiieiiibers ol 
which w’en* coinjiosc'd of those fi lends with 
w’hoin he ha-l long been as ociated lor littraiy 
purposes. Among his woiks are — “'J ho Ait 
of Dialling,” J6.I}i, 4to , I oui l.ssayion the 
same suhjc ct, punted in one tjnuito volume, 
16.i4, “ MHthomdiuaJ l.ucnbiationc “Ihe 
Sector alteic'd and “ Descin-iion c>f the 
poi table (^iiddiant.’’ — Wii i i vvi Imisii n stu- 
died at London under Mi Oughtred, ami [mh- 
lished in lb33 a tract “ On the Ciicles of 
Fiopoitiou and the Hori/.ortal Iiistinment,’ in 
4to.— -M vkk Fo I SR, who was j)osterior in 
point of lime to the other two, is known as the 
author of d Treatise on Tngrtiiometry.— IVatU's 
Gieihum J^ivyc'SiUi. II -tlons MutliB Dut, 

FOTIlLltGl Id. f tHoicc.i ; Dl)., j.riTuipdl of 
.^t IMmujid Hall, Oxford, W’as Ixuii in 170 > dt 
Lockholme in UavenstoneUdle iii Wistiucr- 
Idiul. H'* was educated at Kendal si.l)ocl, 
whence he rr moved to QuceiTs ceilegx*. 
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Oxford, when* he became fellow'. In 1751 he 
was ap[K>inted pnnt*i[jai of St Kdtnund-hail, 
and obtained the vicarage of ilramley m llamp- 
binre. lie died in 1760. He w'as the author 
of two volumes of sermons in octavo, wdiich 
obtained considerable reputation . — Atkins G. 
Bing, 

I’OTIIKRGIl.L (John) an eminent ph} si- 
cian, W'as bom at Carr-end in \ orkshirein 171 ti, 
where his father, who was a quakcr, resided 
upon a family estate. About 17*J« he w’as 
put apprentice to an apothecary at liradford, 
and thcTj<-e j»roce<Mled to the university of Ldin- 
biirgh. He took his degree of MI), in 17S(», 
and tlien came to London and entered as a 
piijnl in St 'i'homas’s hospital. In 1740 he 
made a tour to the comment, and on his return 
devoted himself to his profession. In 1748 he 
greatly distinguislied himself by a publication 
entitled “ An Account of tlie Sore Throat at- 
tended with Ulcers,” whicli passed through 
several editions, and was translated into the 
French, lie also supplied a monthly account 
of the weather, and diseases of Uondun, to the 
Geutiemaii's Magazine, which is considered 
the parc*nt of all sfateinents of the kind. In 
1754 lie wart nominated an honorary member 
of the Kdiiihurgh college of physicians, and in 
176,> was admitted into the ilo^al Society of 
London. In 176^ he purcliased an estate at 
l/pton in Kssex, and formed an excellent bo- 
tanic garden, with hot-houses and green-houses 
to the extent of tw'O hundred and sixty feet, 
lie aciiuired a large fortune, of w'liich he made a 
most liberal use. On his own society he conferred 
great benefits, projecting and tarrjing into 
eilect the institution of a large public school at 
Ackworth in 5 orkshire. He was also the as- 
sociate of ISIr Howard, in his atteiu}>t to alle- 
viate the couditiun ol pool i)ii8oners. J)r Fo- 
theigill was likewise zealous for the political 
iiiteiests of the couiiti), and iiiteifered topie- 
vent that l.ital bn'uch with the Aim'ncan colo- 
nies w’hicli pioduced their final separation 
from the paient country. He died in 1780, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. His moral 
character is thus summed uji by his friend. 
Dr Franklin, in a letter to DrIjett'Om: If, 
we may estimate the goodness of a man by his 
disposition to do good, and his constant endea- 
vours and success in doing it, 1 can hardly con- 
ceive that a better man has ever existed.” 
His w'oiks, consisting of medical pieces and 
])amphlets, of tw’o elegant pieces of biographi- 
cal eulogy on Dr Alexander Russel and Peter 
Coiliusoii, and of some political and miscella- 
ueous essays and letters, were published, w'ith 
memoirs of his life by Dr Lettbom, in S vols. 
8 VO, 1784. — Thompson's Mem. of Di. Father- 
gill, Lettsom'^ Accottnt of hii Life. 

FOUCHK, duke of Otranto, (st-f Appendix.) 

FOUCQUKF (Nicholas, marquis of Bell- 
isle) a celebrated aupenutendent of the French 
finances during the minority of Louis XI \ . 
He was tlie son of Francis Foucquet, viscount 
de Vaux, and was born in the jeor 16l ». He 
was early brought forw'ard in the departments 
of law, and at the age of Uiirty-five became 
procureur-general of the parliament of l^aris^ 
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' He W'as made superintendent of the hnanccs by 
cardinal Mazarine, and shared largely in the 
rapacity of that covetous minister. He is said 
to have expended eighteen millions of livres 
upon his estate at Vaux, where he gave enter- 
tainments with royal splendour. On the death 
of Mazarine, who had for some time before 
been secretly undermining him, the storm 
burst u]>on his liead, and he was arrested in 
September 1661, at Nantes. He was commit- 
ted to close custody, and a commission was 
immediately appointee! to try him u{)on various 
charges. He defended himself so ably, that 
It was three years before the sentence was pro- 
nounced, which condemned him to banish- 
ment ; which sentence w'as changed by the king 
to imprisonment for life in the fortress of 
Pignerol. Of the crow'ds who had profited by 
his liberality few fnends remained to him ex- 
cept his literary pensioners, among whom was 
Mademoiselle Scudeii, La Fontaine, and Pel- 
lisoii. He died in 1680, afte'' an imprison- 
ment of nineteen ye'drs, which he bore with 
firmness and composure. — Slide de Louis XIV. 
Noitv Dirt. Hist, 

FOUGEROUX dp: BONDAKOY (Ati- 
GirsTvs Dennis) a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, w'as born at J'arisin 173S5. He tra- 
velled into Brittany and Anjou to observe the 
nature of the slate-cjuarnes, and to Naples to 
view the alum-mines and otlier natural jtroduc- 
tions. He was nephew of the celebrated Du- 
huinel, to whose estate lie succeeded. He died 
m 1789. He was tlie author of the following 
works: ** Recherches sur les Ruiiies d’Hercu- 
hmeum “ L’Art de travailler les Cmrs 
dores;” L’Art de Toiinelier “ Mcmoires 
siir la Formation des Os “ Observations 
friites sur les Cotes de Noim'andie.” — Nouv. 
Diet. I fist, 

P'OULIS (Ror.EHi and Axnnrw) two 
lf*arni‘d printers, w’ere natives of Glasgow. 
I’lieir curly historj is unkn(>wn,but Robert P'oulis 
began printing about 17 10 : one of liis lirst trials 
w'ds an edition of Demttnus I'halcreus, 1734, 
Ito, In 1744 he jiroduced lus celebrated 
edition of Horace, of w’lach the sheets as they 
were punted W'eie hung up m the college of 
Glasgow, and a reward Avas oilered to those 
who should discover an inaccuracy. He then 
I went into partnership with his brother Andrew, 
and they continued for thirty years to produce 
a senes of correctly printed and elegiint books, 
particularly tlie Latin and Greek classics. 
The liberality of the brothers proved their 
ruin ; having engaged in tlie establishment of 
an academy for the instruction of youth in 
painting and sculpture, the enormous expence 
occasioned the decline of the printing business. 
Andrew died in 1774, and in 1776 Robert ex- 
hibited ami sold the lemamder of liis paintings ; 
AAhen, after all expeuces were defrayed, there 
lemained in his favour a balance of fifteen 
shillings. He died the same year. — Nichols's 
Lit. Anec. Lemoine\ Ilist. of Printing. 

FOU'LOX (John IOiiard) a Jesuit of Liege, 
bom 1609. He was the author of a work in 
three volumes folio, entitled Historia Leo- 
Jiensis,” and a CommentarA on the Bnnkt of 
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M..tc;rjoes. ile died in 1668 at Tournay, oe- 
in^ then rector of the college ol his order in 
that city. — Mnreri, 

FODLON (William) or GNAPILT:rS, 
a Dutch jiedagogue, burgomaster, and poet of 
the sixteenth century, born at the Hague in 
1183, died at Hordon in Friesland in 1558. 
His works are — ** Ihpocnsis/^ “ hlartynum 
Johannis Pistoni;” and “ Acolastus, de Filio 
Prodigo thiee Latin comedies, of which the 
last is the best, and was printed with notes at 
Pans in 1551 by Prateolus. — Mtven. 

FOUNTAINE (SiH Andih’m) an English 
gentleman, who made collections of jiittures, 
medals, and antiquities, and wrote on Numis- 
matics. He was a native of Narfonl in Nor- 
folk, and received bis education at ('hiistchurth 
(ollege, t)\ford, where lie diew uj) a list of 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- Danish toms, pub- 
lisln*d in 1705, in 1 lu kes’s Thesaurus Septeii- 
tijonahs. William 111 conferred on him the 
lionoiir of kniglithood. On the death of sir 
Isaac Newton in 17ii7, he suicecded him in 
th** office of warden of the mint. He died in 
175.5, leaving behind him a flm* collection of 
pictures, statuos, &.c. winch he had found dur- 
ing his traiels on the tontinent, in the »‘arly 
part of Ins life, lie i\as firactically ac<|uaiiited 
Mith the hne aits, and nicide some designs for 
Swift s '1 .de of a 'I'uh. — t.tt. Auer, 

FOTQl'I r.UES (Jamls) a Flemish pain- 
ter, was born at Antweij) in l.ihO. He anmal 
at so great excelleme in painting hindst.ipes, 
tliat Kuhens sometimes cmplo}ed him to paint 
die hack-grounds of his pjcliires. He iisited 
Italy, and on his n turn was enqdoycd hy the 
elector palatine at Ilehlellieig. lu lie 

went to Palis, and was employed hy I.oms 
Mil. His jiictuies veie so nnuh utlmiieil hy 
the king, that he (oufi'rred < ii luni tlie hoiioui 
of knighthood , the distirution '.Inch he met 
with rimhiedhim so insolent anil overbearmi:, 
that hy Ins juesurr.ing conduit to Nnhohis 
I’oussiii he dejiiived Kiante of tie* l.dents of 
that gieat jianitei, who quitted Pans in disgust. 
He died at l^iiis in JO.jy. — f /ca 
di'' remtirt,. 

J Ol l{CHOY( \m!]o\> Tuam is i)i ')a (e!e- 
biated 1 rcncli chemist and natural jihilo^oplier, 
who was a native of JViris, and educated at the 
college of Harcourt. Having adojited the pro- 
lessioxi of medii iiie, he apjilied himself ( losely 
to the study of the sciences connei led w ith it, 
and e.specialJv to cliemi.stry. He ])ublished in 
1776 a translation of llamazzmi’s tieatise on 
the Disease.*: of Arti*>.ins. In 1780 he took the 
degree of Ml). , in 178 1 he was made piofessor 
ot chemistry at the .laidin du Pvoi ; and the 
next yeai lie was chosen a ix.ember of the 
Acaileniy of .'^■iiences. At this peiiod he be- 
came associated wutli Lavoisiei, Oiiyton JVlor- 
veau, .uid Jiertliollet, in the researches which 
led to the vast improvements and discoveries 
m chemistry, which have immortalized their 
names ; and in conjunction with those gentle- 
men he drew* up the “ .Methode de Nomencla- 
ture Chiimque,” Pans, 1787, 8vo. He distin- 
guished liiinself less by the discovery of un- 
known bodies than by the s^sitmaUc anange- 


ment of the principles of tlie science, and by 
popular expositions of theory and experimen 
in his lectures and publications. >Mien the 
Revolution took place be engaged in politics, 
and he was chosen a deputy from Pans to the 
National Convention. He did not however 
take liis seat in that assembly till after the fall 
of Robespierre. In September 1794 he became 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
His attention in this post w’as chiefly directed 
to the formation of public schools, and the es- 
tahlisliment of institutions for the education of 
youth. In September 1795 he passed into tho 
C’ouncil of Ancients ; and he was nominated 
professor of chemistry, and a meinbor of the 
national institute. He vacated his seat in the 
Council in May 1797, and in December 1799 
15uona)>arte gave him a place in the Count il of 
State, in the Section of the Interior. He died 
December 1(5, 1809, aged 55. His works are 
numerous, among w Inch the following are the 
most impurtanl . “ Lemons Elemeutaires d’His- 
toire N'aturelle et de Chimie,” 5 vols. 8vo ; 
“ Systeme des C’onnoissances Cliimiijnes, et 
de It uis Applications aiix Phenoinenes de la 
Nature et de TAu," 5 voE. 4to ; Philosophio 
('liimique,” 8\o, all which have been trans- 
lated into Englisli . and “ La iMedicine eclaireo 
)iar les St lent es physiques,” 4 voks. 8\o. He 
also jmhlislu'il m.mv jiqiers m the Memoirs of 
the AiadiMU) ol Scumkcs, and in the Air.als of 
C’hemistiy. — {’nn\ Did, Jes //. Jll. dii 

mine. V. 

FOl'lU’KoV ((’'lAKirs IviM Di ) a 
French mihf.uy officer, who was a native of 
Puns. He (li^tniguislied himself as an engineer, 
and served lu that t ap.u ity in the seven years' 
wai in GeniiJiny, .ind alM) m Portugal and in 
Ctusita. He w.is honoured with the grand cioss 
of the order of .S( J.ouis, and attiuned the rank 
of inarecltal tie camj>. 'J o Ins skill as a mili- 
tary engineer he athled a general knowledge of 
iiatuial histo.y and an uequ.untaiKe woth the 
arts. He was the author of a 'I’reati.se on the 
Art of making Bucks, and other w’orks. He 
died in 1791, aged seventy-tive. — A'ouv, Diet, 
Ilist. lifotr. Vmr, 

FOl'UiMON I (SjinriN) a sclioliir, distin- 
guished for Ins knowledge of languages, was 
horn in 1(>83 at Heibelai, near Pans, loosing 
his father while yolmL^ he was placed hy an 
uncle at the M.uarine ctdioge in Paris, whcie 
lie a(t{uiied a thorough knowledge of the 
Greek and 1/atin languages, and while yet a 
stholar lie published “ 'Ihe Roots of the Latin 
Language ]mt into French Verse.” He next 
commeiit-f d the study of the oriental languages, 
and so advanced in ci edit as a man of learning, 
as to be inviteti by the count of Toledo, niinii*- 
tiT of Spain, to settle in that country. He 
declined the jirojiosal, but leteiveJ a jieiisiun 
from the Spanish court. In 1715 he succeeded 
M. Galland to the Arabic chair in the Royal 
college. 'I'he same year he w.is admitted a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, of 
tlie Royal Society of J^ondon in 1738, and of 
that of Rerhn m 1741. lie was often con- 
sulted by the duke of Orleans, who made him 
one of Ins Btcrctarios. He du d at Paris in 
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1743. His principal works are — ** I’he Hoots 
of the Latin Tongue, in Verse “ Critical 
Reflections upon Ancient History to the Ume 
of Cyrus Meditationes Sinicac "‘A 
Chinese Grammar in Latin Several Dis- 
sertations printed in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions,” 6tc. — Ilia younger bro- 
ther, Mkiiaki. Fourmont, was in 1720 made 
professor of Syriac to the Iloyal College. He 
was a member of the Academy of Ilelles Let- 
tres, and several of his dissertations are pub- 
lished in their memoirs. He died at Paris m 
174(). — JW/ireri. A'oi/v. Dirt* 7/ist. 

FOURNIKR (Piinnh Simon) a Parisian 
typographer and engraver, born 1712. He was 
the author of several ingenious treatises on the 
art of letter-founding, especially of a table to 
iletermine the projiortions of the types. His 
** Manuel 'rypograjiliique” is a larger work on 
the same subject in two tivo volumes. His 
death took place m 17b8. — Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. 

FOWLER (EnwAitn) a learned English 
prelate, the son of a clergvman who held the 
living of Westerleigh, Gloucestershire, where 
he was born in 1632. From the free-school 
at Gloucester he removed to Corpus Christi 
college, where he graduated, but was after- 
wards admitted itd eundem at ('am bridge, and 
in that university proceeded to the degree of 
MA. Although at iirst a nonconformist, he 
was afterwards distinguished for his attach- 
ment to the church of England ; and after en- 
joying successively the livings of Nortliill, Red- 
fordshire ; All hallows, liread-street ; St Giles, 
Cripplegate ; and a stall m the cathedral of 
Gloucester, was made bishop of that diocese in 
1691, ill reward for his refusal to read the fa- 
mous declaration of James 11, in 1688, and his 
subsequent exertions in favour of the Revolu- 
tion. Of his theological tracts, one on the 

Design of (Jhnstianity,” farst pnnted m 
1671, 8vo, has gone through several editions. 
The remainder consist of a treatise “ On Chris- 
tian Liberty,” and a defence of the “ Princi- 
ples of certain Divines abusively called Lati- 
tudinarians,” 8vo, 1670. He died at Chelsea 
in 1714. — Bwg. But, Athen, Oion. 

FOWLER (John) a printer of Rristol, edu- 
cated in the tenets of the Romish church. He 
was a man of some learning, having rec eived a 
liberal education at Winchester school, whence 
he removed, on the foundation, to Aiew college, 
Oxford, in Four years afterw’ards he 

resigned his fellowslii}), and left England foi 
Antwerp, in wdiicli tity, and at Louvain, he 
set up a pr(‘8S, whence issued, fiom the jieiis 
of himself and otlurs, \,uiuus controversial 
treatises levelUil ag<uu''t plute^tanusm. His 
death took ulace iii 079, at JSieumark. — 
Athen. 

FOVV LER ('I'lJOM as) a native of York, born 
1736. He at tirst practised as an apothecary ; 
but having graduated at Edinburgh in 1778, 
obiamed the situation of physician to the Staf- 
ford inliimary. He was the author of sevtinl 
piotessional treatises, among vihuh is one ** On 
tile Edects of 'robacco,” 1785 ; anotlicr On 
Rheumatism,” and a third on the '* Eflects of 
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Arsenic." He died at York in 1801. — Hee$s 
Citrlopa'dia, 

FOX (Fh)WARD)an eminentEnglish prelate 
and statesman in the sixteenth century. He 
was bom at Dursley in Gloucestershire, and 
educated at Eton, w'hence he w’as admitted of 
King's college, Cambridge. In 1.528 he was 
elected jirovost of his college ; and being re- 
commended to cardinal W olsey as admirably 
adapted for diplomacy, w'as taken into the ser- 
vice of that prelate, who employed him, in 
conjunction w'lth Stephen Gardiner, on a mis- 
sion to Rome, to procure the divorce of Hen- 
ry VllI from Catherine of Arragon. He was 
subsequently engriged in embassies, both to 
France and Germany. In 1635 he was pro- 
moted to the see of Hereford ; and in the sams 
year attended the meeting of the protestant 
princes at Smalcalde, and had repeated coo- 
R‘rences with the German divines to settle va- 
rious articles of religion, but without effect. 
This able prelate died in London in 1636. 
Bishop Fox was a secret but wary friend to the 
Reformation, but acted the part rather of a 
politician than a divine. He was the author 
of a treatise “ De vera DifferenUa Regne jiotes- 
tatis et Flcclesiasticaj, &c.” 1634, which was 
translated into English by lord Stafford. He 
also wrote “ Annotations upon Mantuan the 
Poet,” 6lc, — Biog, Bnt. 

FOX (Geohgi>) the founder of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, w^as born at Drayton in 
i.<eice8tei shire, in 1624. His father, wdio w'as 
a weaver, educated him very religiously, and 
being apprenticed to a grazier, he was much 
employed in the keeping of sheep ; and it is 
thought that so solitary an employment, con- 
firmed that tendency to enthusiasm which he 
disjilayed from his infancy. At the age of nine- 
teen he jiersuaded himself that he had received 
a divine command to forsake every thing 
else, and devote himself solely to religion. He 
accordingly forsook hiB relations, equipped him- 
self in a leathern doublet, and w’audered from 
place to place, supporting himself as he could. 
Being discovered in the metropolis, his friends 
uiduced him to return ; he however remained 
W’lth them a very short time, resuming a life of 
itinerancy, in winch he fasted much, walked 
abroad in reUred places, studying the Bible, and 
sonietiines sat in a hollow tree for a day toge- 
ther. Ill 1048 he began to propagate his 
ojmiions, and commenced public preacher at 
Manchester, w’hence he soon after made ex- 
cursions through the neighbouring counties, 
wheiehe preached to the people in the market- 
places. About this time he began to adojit 
the peculiar language and manners of quaker- 
i.sm, and to experience some of the persetu- 
tion> to which all active novelty in the way of 
ltJlgl(.u^ opiiijon, was iii those days exposed. 
At J e.bj the followers of Fox w’ere first de- 
noiiunaied quakers, in consequence of their 
trembling modr of delivery, and calls on the ma- 
L^isiraty to trtn.ble before the Lord. In 1635 
lie was sent a prisoner to Cromwell, who 
having ascertained the pacific tendency of his 
doctnnes, had him set at liberty He was 
however treaUd with gicat seventy, from urns 
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to time^ by the country magistracy, in conse* 
uence of his frequent iiiterruj)iion of ministers 
uriug divine service, and extldmatiuns in the 
churches, and was moie than once obliged to 
tlie interference of the Protector for his fiee- 
dom. On the occasion of a fast appointed on 
account of the persecution of tlie protestaiits 
abroad, he addressed a ptiper to the heads and 
governors of the nation, iii which he forcibly 
described the inconsistency of siinilai severity 
at home, lii 1066 lie was liberated from pri- 
son by order of Chailcs jl, and immediately 
set about forming the peojile wlio had followed 
his doctimes, into a formal and united society. 
Ill 1 669 he married the widow of judge Fell, 
in the same siin})le maniier winch still distin- 
guishes the marriages of his followers, and soon 
after went to America, where he remained two 
years, w'hich he enijiloyed lu making jirose- 
lyles. On his return he was thrown into Wor- 
cester gaol, but was quickly released, and went 
to Holland. He soon after returned, and was 
cast in a suit for tithes, which he deemed it 
unlawful to pay ; and in 1 Cj 84 again visited 
the continent, where he did not long remain ; 
and his liealth becoming impaired by incessant 
toil, imprisonment, and sudenng, he Jived 
moie retired until his death, ui 1690. in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. Kvtlusive of 
a few separate jneces, the writings of Fox are 
collected into 3 vols. folio; the hist of which 
contains his ** Journal the second liis 
“ Epistles,” and the third his “ Doctiinal 
Pieces.” He was undoubtedly a man of i liong 
natural parts ; and W’llhaiu Penn speaks in 
high terms of his meekness, humility, and 
temperance. — Sciuei’s Hat. oj Quakers, Lije by 
Clarke, n. 

FOX (John) a learned English divine and 
celebrated church liistorian, was born of re- 
Sjiectable parents, at Boston in lancolushire, in 
1517. At' the age of sixteen he was entered 
at Bra/en-nosc college, Oxfoid, and in 
was elected a fellow of Magdalen college, in 
the same university. In Ins youth he disco- 
vered a predilection for poetry, and wTote seve- 
ral Latin comedies on sciiptural sulijects, one 
of which, “ He Chiisto Tnumphaiite,” was 
translated by llichard Hay, son of the famous 
printer, John Hay, and published in 1579. 
'J'hc real bent of bis mincl liowever leaned to 
divinity ; and applying himself to theology 
xviih gieat assiduity, he secittU became a con- 
vert to the principles of the lielormation. 'I'his 
tendency being at length suspected, a charge 
of heresy folio w'ed, anti by the judgment of liis 
college he was in 154 d exjielled. By this 
event he not only lost the c(niijtenaiice of his 
friends, but his father -in law took advantage of 
It to withold his pateznal estate. He was thus 
reduced to grc*at distress, until taken as a tu- 
tor into the family of sir 'llionias Lucy, in 
Warwickshire. A few jears before the death 
of Henry VI ll he resorted to EonJon for eni- 
ploynient, and after exjicriencing much disap- 
jjointrnent and suffering, became a tutor in tlic 
family of the duchess of Richmond, to educate 
the children of her imprisoned brother, the 
carl of Surrey. In the reign of Edward \H he 
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was restored to his fellowship; hut although 
protected by the Norfolk family in the reign of 
Mary, undei standing that Gaicliner was devis- 
ing means to seize him in his asylum, he w’ent 
abroad, and gained a livelihood by correc ting the 
press for an eminent pniitei at B,i‘<le, w'here he 
laid the first plan of his “ Acts and iMonumeiits 
of the Church.” On the accession of Elizabeth 
he returned to his native country, where he 
W'as received in the most frieiully manner by 
his former pupil, the dnke of Not folk, who 
maintained him as long as he lived, and setth d 
a pension on him at his death. Secretary 
Cc'cil also ohtaineil for liim a prebend in the 
church of Salisbury ; and he might have rc'ceiv- 
ed much higher jirefcrineiit if he would have 
subscribed to the arlic les enforced by the ecc le- 
biastical comniissu)uer.«i. Ho was summoned to 
do s«) by an libishop Parker, but dec lined ; and 
such was the i inspect cmtei tamed for him hy 
the bishops, w*ho had most of tlunii been his 
fellow ex’les, that he w’us li*ft immolesled ; and 
being allow’ed to retain his ])rebend until Ins 
Ins death, w'as a frequent and zealous pieacher. 
In 157.> a cruel persecution took place of the 
German anabaptists, who refused to join the 
Hutch or English c hiirches, wlien Fox, aiihougli 
narrow in ins notions of toleration, much to liis 
honour sought an audience of Elizabeth, and 
etulenvouifil to convince lu*r of the cruelty and 
injustice of condemming them to the flames, 
which how’ever, to tlie great disgrace of that 
reign, the> enduied. Fox died greatly esteemed 
and lamented, in l.>87, in his seventieth year. 
A list of Ins controversial and other woiks way 
be found m the Jiiograplna Bntannica ; but 
his ” History of the Acts and Monuments 
of the (’hurch,” t'oinmoiily called •* Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs,” is the only one wdiich at 
prc'Sffit obtains perusal. It was first jirinted 
in iyy3, m 1 vol. folio; but was reprinted m 
163!^ and 1641, in 3 vols. folio , aiicl in 1684 
bad ic>acbed the 9th edition. In (}ueen Eliza- 
beth's time an order was made that it should 
be placed m tlie common halls of the ciigiiihecl 
cleruy, and the jirutestaiits in general ericou- 
ragecl its circ ulatioii with great zeal. Flie ca- 
tholic s, on the otIu*r hand, have done their 
best to decry it, under the iiiime of “ Fox’s 
Golden Legend,” and represent it as a collc'c- 
tioii of errors and falsehoods. 'J’he real faults of 
occasional heat and intemperance of mvec- 
ti\e, and of a small })ortion of tlie venial errors 
to which all wide repositories of matter of fact 
are liable, fenm no adeejuate justification of 
these as[»er.slon^. Some protestani wi iters how- 
ever, and among others Collier, in his Eccle- 
siastical History, have much dejireciated the 
labours of Fox, wdiich, on the other hand, have 
bec'ii as highly praisc^d hy Strype, Burnet, and 
many biter writers — /beg. lint, Vieface to 
IVoitlswoiliys I’.cvL /joig. 

FOX (Rich* no) an English prelate and 
.statesman, was born at Ropesley near Gran- 
tham, about the bo.i.f i end of the reign of 
Henry Vf. He* «!,iiuieii lor some time at Mag 
dalen college, Oxfoid, but the fdague breaking 
out theie, lie /inislifd iiis C'tlucation at Eein- 
brokt-hall, Cambridge. He then went to 
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raritt, wliere ly buiainu intimate with i)r Mor- 
ton, bish(}{> ot Ely, who introduced him to 
Henry Vll, then earl of lliclimond, who was 
meditating a descent ujion England to dethrone 
the usurper, Kichaul 111. Dr Fox soon ac(|uir- 
ed the earl's favour, and was admitted into his 
most secret councils ; and in 1 dh.'i, when, by the 
victory of Bosworth held, Henry became king 
of England, he ajipointed him one of his privy- 
counsellors. Ill 1 lBt)-7 he was created bishop 
of Exetei and keejier of the privy-seal, also 
jirincipal secretary of state, and master of St 
(>oss near Winchester. He was subsequently 
einjilo^ed on various embassies, and in 1 1^12 was 
trnnh'lated to tlie bishopric* of B ilh and Wells, 
whence m 1-1 91 lie was again tianslated to the 
see of Durham. Di Fox was employed tonego- 
<iate a treaty of marnage between Henry’s 
daughter, Margaret, and the king of Scotland, 
which alliance w'us concluded m l.)Ul-2. In 
he was finally removed to the see of 
Winchester, wheie he ]>a''Sed the rest of his 
l.fe. Bisliop Fox was engaged in matters of 
inqiortunce, and possessed of the gieatest 
weight and inllueni e in public allairs during 
the whole' of the reign of Henry \ 11, who 
made him one of Ins executors, and recom- 
mended him to his successor, Henry VI II. 
Hcuiceforward his influence gieatly dVc lined. 
Howard, eail of Suirey and lord-treasurer, by 
accommodating himself to the passions of liis 
master, became llie faiouiite ; and \\ olsey, 
whom Fox inliodueed to countciact bis infhi- 
rnee, cjuii kly giew more jioweiful tbaii either. 
Disgusted at seeing himself completely sup- 
ftlanled hy the man whom he had beim the 
means of raising to jiowei, and at reeem:ig 
fiom him many instills and inartihcations, he 
rc'tiied in l.ilj to his diocese, and passed the 
lest of Ins days in acts of chanty and miinifi- 
lonie. He was the fuundei of C^irpiis Christi 
C(»lleg<‘, Oxford, and of the fii>e- schools of 
Taunton and Cirantham. Ihsho]) Fox dmd in 
1.1^8 at a very advanced age. He is said to 
hiivi‘ been a geneious ])atroii of hU'iatiire, 
though he never published any thing liimself. 
— hi it. 

Fox (Si I piikn) a statesman, w’as bom at 
Farley in ^\ iltshire iii 16i!7. He entered into 
the service of the earl of Northumberland and 
of lord Berry, and became attached to tlie for- 
tune's of the exiled king. At the Bestoration 
he was made cleik of the green cloth, pay- 
master of the forces, and received Uie honour 
of kiughlliood. Ill the next reign he w'as dis- 
luissed, hut W’as restored after the Kevolutioii. 
I'y opposing the bill for a staiidiiig army, 
he lost the favour of king \\ illiam ; but j 
oil the reign of Anne was again replaced. 
He built a new church at Farley, founded se- 
veral alms-houses, and first projected C’helsea 
college as a iiiililary asylum. He died at Far- 
ley in 17 Id. Sir Sleplieii Fox married twice; 
the second time when near eighty, and had 
issue by both wives, being father, b} his first 
wife, to tlie first earl of llchester, and bj his 
second, to the first lord Holland . — Life 
Ptiiis, 

kDX (Chari LS .Tamls) ’Hus cuiiucui 
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statesman w-as the second son of Henry, first 
lord Holland, so long the rival and opponent of 
Mr l^itt, afterwards earl of Chatham, and 
whose political life and conduct as jiaymaster- 
general of tlie forces was at one time the sub- 
ject of much animadversion. His son, Charles 
James, was bora January 13, 1748, and early 
became a peculiar favourite with his father ; 
w’ho, perceiving indications of great capacity, 
mingled exceeding mdulgence with the most 
careful attention to liis education. He was 
sent in the first instance to Eton, whence 
lie removed to Hertford college, Oxford, 
and las classical acquirements, according 
to the testimony of Dr Warton, and as shown 
by las correspondence with Gilbert W^ake- 
field, were very considerable. As his fa- 
ther intemled lam to rise m the political 
world, he jirocured lam a seat for the bo- 
rough of Midhurst in 1768, before he was of 
legal age, and in 1770 tlie same interest pro- 
cured lam the ofiiee of one of the lords of the 
Admiralty, wlaih situation he resigned the 
next year, and was a]>pointed a commissioner 
of the 'I'reasury. Acting at tins period under 
the influence of his father, who might be deem- 
ed a 1 ory, tlie jiarliamentary conduct of Mr 
Fox led to little anticipation of his future ca- 
reer. He spoke and voted against Wilkes, and 
otherwise yielded to the fetters of party, but 
not so far as to preclude the natural ingenuous- 
ness of las ihxjiosition from displaying itself. 
'Fhas lie warmly su]>jiorted sir William Mere- 
dith’s hill, to give relief from subscription to 
the tlarty-nine articles, and m several other 
respects asserted las independence. Whether 
this conduct rankled in the mind of lord Nortli, 
or that, as alleged, a coldness between them 
was Bimjily jiroduced by a dift’erence of opinion 
in regani to lla* commitial of W oodfall, the 
printer, for breach of jirivilege, it may now be 
difficult to determine ; but after being a sup- 
porter of adnanistration for six years, Mr Fox 
was ejected in so cavalier a manner, that he 
was very naturally tlirowm into the foremost 
ranks of opjiosition. Happily for his consistency 
the adoption of tlie disastrous measures winch 
terminated in the independence of the Ame- 
rican colonies, enabled lam to take this part 
without opposing any of tlie proceedings or 
policy which he had previously supported. 
During the whole of this eventful contest he 
spoke and voted in direct opposition to the 
niinisteiial system, and in conjunction with 
Burke, Barre, Dunning, and other eminent 
leaders, dis])la>ed the highest talents both as a 
statesman and orator. At the general election ill 
1780 he became a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the city of \\ estmiiister, and succeeded, 
although opjiosed by the whole influence of the 
crown, a ciu umstance that necessarily much m- 
creased his political importance. On the final 
defeat of the weak and calamitous administratiou 
of lord North, and the accession of that of the 
niart{uis of Hockiiigliam, Mr Fox obtained the 
office of secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
and the nation w as led to hope that a strong 
and effective cabinet was at lengtli foimed. 
, flic mcasuics adopted lu the fir»t lu^taiice were 
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of a nature to instify thtsc (xpec tat ions ; 
contractors were excluded from seats in the 
house of Commons { custom and excise officers 
were distpiaiified from voting at elections ; the 
unconstitutional proceedings in relation to the 
Middlesex election were rescinded ; a reform 
bill abolished a number of useless places; 
and a more liberal policy was adopted in regard 
to Ireland. The death of the marquis of 
Rockingham in the midst of these promising 
appearances, suddenly divided tlie party, and 
on the earl of Shelburne becoming first lord of 
the 'I'reasury, in jireference to the duke of' 
Portland, Mr Fox retired in disgust, and soon 
after a union took place between liis friends 
and those of lord North, which, under tlie name 
of “ The Coalition,” was very justly deemetl 
odious by the great mass of the peojde. Al- 
though this erroneous in asure ap]iears to have 
originated rather with Mr Burke than Mr Fox, 
the formal defence of it by the latter w'as not 
less earnest and ingenious. '1 he spontaneous 
feelings of mankind are not however to be 
blunted by factitious theories and abstract ar- 
guments. That ** measures and not men” are to 
be opposed, is very true as a maxim, but when 
ministers have been denounced as unfit for go- 
vernment for years together, and have actually 
proved themselves so, it is not for those who 
have been tlie foremost to drive them out of 
office to accompany them in again. I'he tem- 
jKirary success of tins ill-judged party move- 
ment seneil only to render popular disgust the 
more general ; aud when on occasion of the 
famous India hill the dissatisfac’tion of the 
sovereign became apparent, the dismissal of the 
Coalition from office excited very general satis- 
faction. Indeed, the tide of populanty set at 
this time so strongly against Mi Fox, that at 
the ensuing election iieaily seventy of his 
friends lost their seats, and he liad himself to 
enter into a strong and expensive contest for 
the representation of Westminster. Still, 
although ill the new parliament Mr Pitt had a 
decided majority, Mr Fox headed a very strong 
opposition , and political (piestioiisw'ere for some 
years contested with a disjday of talent on both 
bides, wiiK h the house of Commons ha I 
dom previously exhibited. In J78B Mr Fox 
repaired to tlie continent, and wa^ proccfdmg 
to Italy, when he was recalled by the king's 
illness, and the necessity of coiisiitutiug a re- 
gency. The contest for the unrestricted right 
of Uie heir-apparent, winch he warmly es- 
poused, was marked by a great display of ora- 
torical and logical talent on the part of the op 
position, but both in and out of parliament the 
majo-ity on this occasion was with Mr Pitt. 
In 1790 and 1791 Mr Fox regained a share of 
popu.'trity by his opposition to wars with Spam 
and Russia, and also by his libel bill, regulating 
the rights of juries in criminal cases, and ren- 
dering tliem judges both of the law and the 
fact. On the breaking out of the Ficnch Re- 
volution, he, like many otlier friends to liberty, 
was disclosed to regard it as likely to prove 
extremely beneficial. The contrary views of 
Mr Burke and otlier of his fnencls, and the 
extraordinary manner in which that warm and 


intolerant puhiician on that account publicly 
renounced Ins friendship, is one of the most 
striking incidents in jiarliamentary history. 
Possibly in regaid to that great event they were 
botli right and both wrong. It would be diffi- 
cult to maintain at this time of day that the 
French nation has not been bcueiiteii by the 
Revolution, and equally so to dispute the mag- 
nitude of Its temporary sufferings and sacri 
fices. Mr Burke was right as to immediate 
consequences, and Mr Fox as to remote. I'he 
policy of the war that followed belongs to his- 
tory ; suffice it to say, that I\lr Fox firmly op- 
posed the principle on ivliii h it commenced, 
aud strenuously argued for peace on every oc- 
casion ; and at the treaty of Amiens in lUOl, 
gave Mr Addington, who concluded it, Ids sup- 
port. When hostilities were renewed he also 
doubted of their necessity ; but on becoming 
secretary of state for foreign afi'airs, in conjunc- 
tion widi the Grenville party, he acquiesced m 
its propriety. Coalitions w'ere uniformly llio 
wreck of this gieat man’s popularity ; and cer- 
tain arrangements wliidi it rendered necessaiy 
on the present occasion, and more esjieci.illy 
that of making lord-chief-justic*e JOlIeiihorough 
a cabinet minister, were very unpalatable to the 
public. Ills political carocT was now however 
drawing towards the close ; bis healtli began 
rapidly to dedme, symptoms of dropsy ap- 
peared ; and in a few months aftei the death 
of Mr l^itt, Ins great rival was laid in an almost 
contiguous grave. Mr Fox die<l SiqiteinlxT l/i, 
J8()t>, without pain, and almost without a 
struggle, in the fifty -eighth yeiir of his ago. 'J’ho 
opinions formed of this eminent JfTuler as a 
practical and theoretical statesman, it is uiis*^*- 
tessary to say have been as various as tJic 
shades of jiarty difl'erente in the (ountry. 'I'liat 
he was a sincere fnend to all the broad and 
generous jirincijilcs, on the due developenient 
of w’ld( li rests iho freedom and best interests 
of mankind, is not to be doubt. 'd , and that 
thc*y weie alloyed by great bititudf on the sub- 
ject of jiartv and political expediency, is equal- 
ly clear. Asa powerful and pun-ly argumen- 
tatne orator he W’^as of the veiy hist dass ; 
altliough as to mere eloquence and oi (Visional 
bnlhaiity, he yjossihly yielded to Messrs Jhtt, 
Biiike, and Sheridan; nor was his voice and 
manner juepo&sessing, although liigliiy forcible. 
On Ins amiability in private life, allowing for a 
soniewdiat too dissipated youth, all accounts 
agree ; friends and foes equally testify to tlie 
ingenuous and benign features of his cliarac^cr. 
I’lie result of tins happy temjierament w’as, 
that no man was ever more idolize d hy a w ide 
and extensive connexion, a fact rendered con- 
spicuous hy more than one striking ciicum- 
stance. As an author, besides some Latin 
poetry and a Greek dialogue, by winch he 
higldy distinguished himself at Kton. aud a 
few numbers of n paper entitled “ The Eng- 
lishman,” he published nothing during his life- 
time, but “A L( tter to the Electors of VVestmin- 
Bter,” 1 793, wdneh was read with great avidity. 
To Ins nephew, Lord Holland, the world is in- 
debted for Ins posthumous publication entitled 
“ The History of the early part of the Reign 
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of Janif>s 11, with an introductory chapter,'* 
which was intended to form a commencement 
of the History of the Revolution of 1688. It is 
written with the most unpretending himpluit), 
the ambitious style of Gibbon and others being 
deemed by Air Fox unfavourable to the philo- 
sophical conveyance of matter of fart. 'Jhe 
view which he takes of times which he de- 
scrihes, are necessarily those of a broadly con- 
stitutional Whig. With some appearance of 
having been commenced in the decline of 
mental vigoiii, enough remains to show that 
liad he earlier apjdied hi*, talents in this direc- 
tion, he would have j)ro\<>d a sound and philo- 
sophn al liiMtori.uj. — ('hatarlrr of C. J» Foi by 
Dr. Parr. s Cychyuidia. 

FOX l)K MORZiTiLO(Si hastian) known 
by the name of Scljasuamih Foviis Morgillus, 
a Spanish philosopher, was horn at Seville in 
l.>28. At the age* of twenty he gained such 
reputation by his w'oiks, that I’liihji III made 
him prerejitor to tlie infant don (hirlos. At 
the tim»^ of his iipjaiinlmeiil lie lesided at Lou- 
vain, hut on his voyage toSp.un he was wrecked 
and lost his liie. He was the author of sec oral 
works, the princijial of which are— “ De Usu 
et Kxen italioiie Dialecti “ I)e Honore 
“ I)e Studii l*liiloso[»hici Ratione “ In To- 
pi<*a Cireronis l^araphiaMs “ Dc Juveiitute 
“ j)e (!ons( rihenda Historia,’' De Regno 
et Regis Institutione, bib. Ill “ De IVatura 
IMiilosojdioruni seu de Flaloiiis ot Aristotelis 
(hmsensione, lib. V 6».c. iicc. — Moreii, 

FR AC AS I'ORIUS (Ji uo.Mi)aii ingenious 
poet of the suteentli century, horn at ^"e^ona 
ill Italy. It IS said that he came into the 
world w'ithout a mouth, liaving in the place of 
it a small ajierturc, w'liicli was enlarged by a 
Burgiral operation. One day, when his mother 
was carrying him in her arms, and w'alking in 
a garden, she was scorched by lightning, and 
the child was uninjured. He was patronised by 
cardinal Rembo, to whom he addie.S8ed the 
most celebrated of his woiks, a Latin poem 
entitled " Syphilis,” In the latter jmrt of his 
life he wrote a poem on the adventures of the 
patriarch Josej.h; but his poetie fire seems 
then to have been exhausted, and the virtues 
of the hero w’ere less happily celebrated than 
the horrors of the di.sease. He died at Pa- 
dua, of apoplexy, in aged seventy-one. 

Among the moderns w’lio have exercised their 
talents in tlie composition of Latin verse, few' 
have obtained higher reputation tlian Fiacas- 
tor. The elder Scaliger ranks him as a poet 
next to Virgil ; and his merit has been gene- 
rally acknowledged. Besides the poems al- 
ready noticed, he WTOte another entitled Al- 
con, sive de CuraCanum veuaticorum.” Among 
liis prose w'orks on professional topics, are trea- 
tises “ De Sympathia et Antipatlua “ De 
Contagioneet Morbis contagiosis See. ^Tira- 
hoschi. Uutckrisons liiot'.Med. Aikni's G.Hwg, 
FR.AGON.'VRD (Hosont) a French artist, 
WHS bom in 17ol2 at Grasse, and was a pupil of 
Boucher. He was admitted into the French 
Academy in 176;5, w'heii he presented his juc- 
lure of Callirhoe, He was veiy fond of paint- 
ing female figures, and always introduced them 
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in his landscapes when he could do so to ad- 
vantage. He died at Paris iu 18J7«— Galeric 
(ies Venitres cckbres, 

FR WCTS 1, king of France, frequently 
buriiaiiied “The Gicat,” and “ 'J'he Restorer 
of Learning,” succeeded his father-in-law, 
Louis Xll, in He was the only son of 

C’iiarles, duke of Orleans, lonstable of Angou* 
leine. Immediately on his accession he assumed 
the title of the duke of Alilan, and put himself at 
the liead of a powerful army to assert his right to 
that duchy. He gained a sanguinary victory over 
the Swiss, W'lio defended it , and it was on this 
occasion that lie desired to he knighted hy the 
celebrated chevaliei Bayard. By this victory 
Francis became master of the Alilanese, an\l 
Pope Leo X, alarmed at Ins conquests, held a 
confereme with ‘he king at Bologna, and set- 
tled the concordat, according to winch, from 
that time the kings of France appointed to all 
consihtorial henelites, and the pope received 
one year’s income upon e\ery change. On tho 
death of Alaviniihan 1, Cliarles V being elected 
emperor iii ojijio'ition lo Francis, ibe jealousy 
which had long huh-isted between those princes 
immediately broke out, and a war ensued, which 
proved fatal to all Kuiope. 7'Jie eventful strug- 
gle which follow'cd, until the capture of Francis 
at the famous battle of Pavia, forms a subject for 
history rather than biography. Conducted a pri- 
soner to Aladnd, a treaty was concluded in that 
capital in l/>26, winch restored Francis to li- 
berty, but so hard were the conditions tliat it was 
nevei fulfilled. The cession of Burgundy was one 
of them ; hut w'hen ^lossession w'as demanded by 
the ambassador of Charles, he was introduced 
to the assembled states of that duchy, w'ho for- 
mally declared that the king had no power to 
give up any province of his kingdom. On this 
I refusal the war recomiueiiced, until the treaty 
of Cambray, winch in its tuni w'as luteriupted 
by 'a second w'ar for the Milanese, in the course 
of w'lnch Barbarossa and Gustavus Vasa, king 
of Sw’eden, espoused the cause of Francis, and 
Henry VI II of England, that of the emperor. 
At length a peace took place with Charles lu 
1641, and w'llh Henry m 164o ; but Francis* 
did not long enjoy the tranquillity wliicli fol- 
lowred, dying iu March 1647, at the age of 
fifty-three. This prince possessed many shin- 
ing persona] qualities, being magnanimous, hu- 
mane, generous, and w’ltty. 'I'lie revival of po- 
lite liteiatme m Europe was very mainly 
indebted to liis encouragement, and he pa- 
tronised learned men, founded the Royal Col- 
lege of Paris, and furnished a library at Fon- 
taiubleau at a gieat expence ; besides building 
several places, w Inch he ornamented with pic- 
ture.s, statues, and costly furniture, to the great 
cmcourageinent of the fine arts. I'he death of 
Leonardo da \’inci m liis arms, forms another 
iifl’eiting proof of this sovereign’s attachment 
to men of genius. He also invited Erasmus to 
Pans , and indeed ajipeais to have possessed 
that real love for Ictieis which his imitator, 
Louis XIV, may he suspected of regarding an 
merely becoming a pow'erful ruler. VVlien 
dying, Francis particulaily requested his .«oii 
to e;ise tlie burdens of the peojile, exhausted 
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by RO much war, and by previous economy left 
him the means of doing so. It was tins sove> 
reign wlio ordered all public acts in future to 
be written in the French language , and to him 
the French court is indebted foi that free inter- 
mixture of the sexes, which lias been followed 
by most of the other courts of Europe, and 
which, with some indifferent consequences, has 
indisputably contributed to their lustre and 
amenity. Upon the wliole, although possibly 
not possessed of sufficient political capacity to 
duly claim the name of or of purity of 

conduct to merit that of good, Francis 1 may 
certainly be deemed one of the most distin- 
guished sovereigns of the country over whiih 
he ruled. — //wt. of France, fti/ Slezeniy, ife- 
bei thon's of Charles T\ 

h’llAXdlS OF ASSIST, a celebrated saint j 
of the Roman cbunb, and founder of the fa- 
mous order of mendicant friars, called Francis- 
cans, was born at Assisi in I'mbiia m llBt!. 
Tie was the son of a merchant, and was a 
young man of dissolute manners ; but in con- 
sequence of a dangerous illness, he b(‘came so 
entbusiastically religious, that be adopted the 
resolution of retiring fiom the world. He 
a< cordirigly devoted himself so much to soli- 
tude, ami inortified himself so severely, that In* 
was ilmugUt tlistracted, and liis father, angry 
at Ins ii*fusul to follow his profession, had him 
thrown into prison. This seventy jiroving of 
no avail, he was taken before the bish(>]» of 
Assisi, in Older foimally to resign all clium to 
bis paternal estate, which lie not only agreed 
to, but strijqied himself of all his clothes, even 
to his shirt. Such is the catching nature of 
enthusiasm, he soon [irevailed with great num- 
bers to join him in his vow of poverty, and 
diew up an institute or rules for their use, 
which was sanctioned by Innocent III m 
His adherents increasevl so fast, that in 1219 
be held a chapter which was attended by live 
thousand friars. He soon after obtained a hull 
confirmatory of his order, from pope lloriorius 
III ; some time after wliich he made a voyage 
to Palestine, and fruitlessly endeavoured to 
convert the sultan Melcddm. Returning to his 
native country he died at Assisi in 122d, in 
liis fort) -fifth year, a victim to incessant toil 
and unremiUing self- mortification. He was 
canonized by pope Gregory IX in 12oO, and 
the 4th of October, the day of his death, was 
assigned for his festival. A curious account of 
the conduct, penances, and mortifications of 
this singular enthusiast, will be found under 
liis article in Bayle. His order rose rapidly to 
great splendour. Before the Reformation it 
had eighty convents in England alone, and a 
great number of distinguished prelates, writers, 
and even popes have been Franciscans. The 
ojieration of the mendicant orders was doubtless 
in the first instance highly favourable to the 
domination of the Roman see , hut it may be 
doubted if in the long-run their consummate 
reliance on the simplicity of tlie people, (on 
wliom they practised every sort of pious fraud 
with unblushing effrontery,) did not hasten the 
Reformation. A comjilete history of St Francis 
and his order will be found in the '* Annales 
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Ordinis Minorum” of \\ adding, the best edi- 
tion of which is that of Rome, 17:11. St 
Francis was the author of “ Epistohe,” “ Ora- 
tiones,” “ Regula* INIonaclus pnesciipt.i*,” 
** Collectiones,*’ “ Sermoiies,” &.c. whiih were 
collected together and publislied in Pans in 
lt>40, one vol. folio. — Care' a IJist. Lit, Bayle, 
Butler's Lives of the Saints. 

FRANCIS OF PAULO, another Romish 
saint, who in order to exceed his jiredecessor 
m humility, founded the order of IVl minis, 
(least,) as the other had done that of Minors, 
(inferiors.) He was bora in 1416 at Paulo in 
Calabria, and began his career of saintsiiip by 
retiinig to a cell on the desert jiart of the 
coast. He soon obtained followers, and ere 
long constructed a monastery round his cell, 
and thus comineTued liis order. He next 
formed a rule for it, whnli \%as approx cd by 
Alexander \ 1 and confinned by .Yulius il. it 
was extremely rigorous, en|Oiniug pc*i)i(>tu:ii 
abstinence from xxine, fish, and ffesli, besides 
winch his disc iples xxere always to go barefoot, 
and never sleej» on a bed. He died iii Frame, 
whither he had repaiied at the earnest solui- 
talion of Louis \l, who liojied to he cured of 
a dangcuous malady by his presence. 'I'his 
ex'enttook }>laee in 1 xxIk'ii he had reached 
the age of ninety-one. 'I liis p'’ift*ctly illiterate 
enthusiast xvas canonized by Leo X. — butler's 
Lives of the ‘^ntnl'i, Minvn, 

FR \NC1S 1)E SALES, another saint of 
the Roman calender, of a noble* family of Savoy, 
was hoi 11 at the castle of S.des in the diocese 
of Genex’a, m 1 .Uj 7. Having taken orders he 
became provost of the tluirch of Annecy near 
Geneva, and being dispatched as a mi'*'>ioniiry 
into the vallies of liis diocese, (listingiiishec* 
himself by the ability and success xxith which 
he rc*called stray votaries to the churcli of 
Rome. He subsequently undertook the reform 
of the whole diocese* of Geneva, and irmtituted 
the order of the visitation in lOlO, which was 
confirmed m 1618 hyjKqce i^aul V', and he also 
established a congregation of hermits in Chah- 
lais. Jieing chosen almoner to the jn-incess of 
I’ledmont lie would accept the offic e only on the 
condition that it should not ^xlthdraw him from 
his diocese, where he performed all the epis- 
c'opal functions with excmjilary diligence, 
humanity, and benevolence, until liis death m 
1022, at the age of fifty-four. He w'as the 
author of several religious w'orks, which are 
collected in two volumes folio. ()f these the 
best knowr is his Introduction to a devout 
Life,*' which is much esteemed by pious 
catholics. He was canonized in 16o3. — Moreri, 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, 

FRANCIS XAVIER, (see Xavitn.) 

FRANCIS (Philip) an English poet and 
dramatic w’riter, more distinguisbecf for Ins 
translations of cla»sical authors than for his 
original compositions. Jlis father was dean of 
Lismore and rector of St Mary's, Huhliii, 
whence he i.** said to have been ejected for his 
tory pnucijiles at the Revolution. 'I he sou 
was educated at Dublin for thediunh, and 
after taking orders came to England and set- 
tled at Esher lu Surrey , where lie kept a 
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Bcliool, and had among his pupils Gibbon, bus;” Satyr® Medu® viginti.” — His son 
afterwards so eelebiated as an historian, lift Gkoikie Freui.rick Fiianck, w»as a tcaclie-i 
obtained the degree of LL.lJ., and through of medicine at Wittemherg, and the autlior o‘ 
the influence of lord Holland he was presented several w'orks on botany and physic. — Morei /. 
to the rectory of Barrow in SuBbik, Juid made FHAN(*KK (Auoi'srus Hi-rman) a Ger- 
chaplain of Chelsea hospital. He was the man Lutlieran divine, signalued by his philaii- 
aiitlior of two tragedies — “ Kugenia,*’ 1752 ; thropy, was bom of respectable parents al 
and (’on-.tAntid,” 1754; neither of which I.ubeck in 1663. He was educated at the 
met with a very favouralile reception from the universities of Erfurt, Kiel, and Leijisic, at the 
public. His ]»oetical tiAiislation of the woiks latter of which he graduated and lectured on 
of Horace, w’lth notes, wiis much more sue- divinity, but a party rLsing up against him on 
cessful, and has been repeatedly printed. He account of an imputed fanatical tendency in 
published in 1757 a translation from the Gieek his lectures, he left Leipsic in It/.X), and linally 
of the Otatioiis of Demosthenes and .Kschines, became professor of divinity at Halle. Here*, 
3 voU. 4to. Dr Kiancis aUo employed his by indefatigable exiioitation and exertion, he 
pen a good deal in political t cmtioversy. He was enabled to complete the establishment oi 
died in 1773. — Cluilinen\ lUoi;. Diet. the house of Orphans, an iustitulioii which has: 

Diniii. been of essential seivice to the interests oi 

FIlANf’lS (sir Pniui*) a ceKbrated poh- humanity and good morals m Germany. Be- 
tician, who was the son of the last mentioned, fore he died, the benevolent piojector lived tc 
and w'as born in Ireland in 1740. He was see piovision made by this chanty ami iti< 
educated pailly under Ins father, and after- blanches for the education of 2 IPG clnldren, 
wards at St Paul’s school, on leaving w’hich Mr Francke died iii 1727, regretted by all ranks, 
he became a clerk in the secretary of slates’ Beside‘s the History of his Orjdian Moiim*, 
office. Jn 17oO he* W'ent out to IWtugal with translated into l.nglisli by Dr Woo iward, iindei 
tdie Biitish envoy ; and on liis return he ob- the title of “ Jbetas Ilallensis,” he was tlic 
tamed the situation of chik in the war-office author of several J.atin treatises, all connected 
under loid Barrington, lie vc as dismissed, or with the study of liieulogv and biblical cut] 
rcbrupuslied the post, in consecpiencc of a cism. — Moren, 

cjnarrel wi‘h that nobleman; and m 1773 he FKAA’C’KLIN (Thomas) DD., aniiscel- 
went to the ICast-lndies, wlicue lie bec'anie a laneous writer, w'as the sou of a printer .tnd 
nnunber of the council of Bengal. He now bookseller of Goviuit-gardcn. He was boin in 
distinguished himself In his opposition to the 1721, and by the advice of his political fiierids, 
iiietisuieH of governor JIasungs, in mIucIi he his father, who was piinter of the cc lelnateil 
seems to liave bc'en luiluenced by jiersoinl am- aim-iniuihtenal paper, the Craftsman, deleted 
inosity, tlie \iolence of which at length occa- him to thocliuich. He was educated at West- 
sinned a duel, in wliiili Mr Hastings was muistei sc liool, whence he Mas elected to 'I’li 
wounded. In I7d1 .Mi Fiancis letunied to iiity colIc*ge, (^irnbridge. He was afteruaiu* 
England, and slioitly after w.is chosem MP. an usher in the school in W’hicli he was edii 
for the borough of Yannoutli in the Isle of cated, and in 1750 -was cliosen Greek profes 
Weight. In the house oi Commons he joined sor at C’amhndge. He lust ap)>eaied as ai 
the ranks of o\>positiou ; and on the im[ieach- autlior m a translation of “ 1 lie Ejnslles o 
meut of Mr Hastings, though hes name did not Phahiiis,” 17 10, and of (’iceio’s true I “ J)i 
appear as a manager of tlie proceedings against Nalura Decorum.” About the same tunc, he i 
that gcMitlcman, yet he actively sujipoiied tliem said to lia\e jiublished “ An Impiiry into tin 
on eveiy occasion. He c'aine into ofhcc with Astronomy iiml 7\niitomy of the Ancients, 
the W'higadiiunistiation ; and he m’Us hoiiouic'd reprinted in 177.'), fjvo. In 17 >9 ajipeared In 
with the order of the bath , hut the remainder j translation of “ Sopliocles,” 2 vols. Ito, mIiu 
of his life was undistinguished bj any circum- is allowed to he a iair and forcible vcr.sioii c 
stance's of importance. He died in IBlll. He tliat great tragn- jmet. This work was fol 
published several political pamphlets, and to lowed h^ a Dissertation on .Ancient 'I ra 
him has bet*n assigned the credit of haMiig gedj and lio is also supjiosed to have aide 
M'ritten the famous ‘*l.etters of Junius.” — j Smoliet in tlie (hitical Review, and in tli 
Monthlii Mirror. Ann. Jie^. j translation of the works of Voltaire. 1 

FRWCK i»E FR.AN(M\E V \U (Cw)HGi ) ' ]7 ,j 7 lie received fiom Tiinity c'ollege tl 
a German poet and medical writer, who was j livings of Waic and Thundiidgc in Her 
a native of Nuremberg in Cpper Saxony. Af- ^ f irdsliiie, and in 17o> jmbhshed a k 
ter completing his stmlics he was cho^en pro- ' lume of “ Sermons on the relative Duties 
fessor of physic at Heidelberg, wlieiue he lo- wbicii met with coii.siderable attention, 'll 
moved to VVitteinherg, and suhsecjuentli !«•- ' next year he produced at Druiy-lane theat 
came physician to (’hnstiern \ , king of Den- the tragedy oi the “ Earl of Warwick,” bo 
mark. He died at Copenhagen in 1701, aged rowed without acknowledgment from tl 
fifty-eight. Among his works are — “ Lexicon French of La Harpe ; and although in 17 1 
Vegetabiliiim usualium,” of which there are , he was made one of the king’s chaplains, ai 
several editions ; Parva Bibliotheca Zooto- j in 1770 DD., he still ]>aid a somewliat iiico 
mica ;** ** De Calumniis in Medicos et MeJi- ^ sisteut attention to the stage, by lh»^ occ 
tiaam;” “ De Medicis Philologis ** Palm- j sioual production of dramas, (chiefly adapt 
gmesia, sive resuscitatione artiliciah Plaiita- i translations from the Frmcli,) and none occ 
rum, Homiiium, ct .Animahum c suis cincri- , sioii descended even co farce, in 1776 he w 
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preiFntpd to t)ie iifing of Bratted in Surrey, 
^’bich be held to bis death, lu 1780 appear- 
ed his excellent translation of Lucian, in 2 
vols. 4to. He died March l5tb. 1784, leav- 
ing behind him the character of a learned, 
able, but jealous and peculiar man. Beside^ 
the works already mentioned, or alluded to, 
he was the author of a juece of Immour, enti- 
tled ** A Letter on Lectureships “ An Ode 
on the Institution of the Koyal Academ}," 
and three volumes of posthumous sermons. — 
iiieg. Draw 

FRANCO or ^RA^C^l (Nichui.as^ an 
Italian poet of the infamous class which dis- 
giaced the sixteenth century, vias born at He- 
iievento in l.ilO. In his jouth he became ac- 
quainted with Peter Aretino, and fiom his as- 
sistant became his n\ al in the coinjiosition of 
obscenity and virulent personal same. IIis 
first publication of the kind was entitled 
“ Pistole Vuhjjaii,” winch he followed up witK 
several similar works, among whuh the 
“Piiapeia Italiana,” united to the grossest 
licentiousness tlie most unbounded abuse and 
satire agaiii'-t princes, pojies, and the fathers 
of the coumil of 'I’rent. I’his discreditable 
emjiloynient of his talents did not however 
prevent him from acquiring great rtjmtation, 
cr from following the occupation of a school- 
master. Under Pius 1\ he was even openly pro- 
tected by a iiieiiibei of the saeied college, but a 
J.atin epigram on Pius V’ suildenly terniinateil 
lus career, being taken from his study in his 
furred robe, and hanged at the common gal- 
lows w'lthout tnal or ceiemony. He was au- 
thor of several other w'orks besides those al- 
luded to, and left behind him a MS, transla- 
tion of the Jhad. — Titulwichi, Rosrite's Lije of 
Leo X. 

FRANCOIS (Lawrkn’Ce) a rrencli abb^, 
was born at Aniitliod in Franc be Comte in 
16(^8. He w'as for some time one of the che- 
valiers of St Lazarus, but on quitting that so- 
ciety he came to J^aris and engaged m teach- 
ing. He died there in 1782. Hiswoiksare 
— “ Geographie,” 12ino, often reprinted and 
known by the name of “ Cio/at,” the lady 
for w'liom he composed it; “ Defence de la 
Religion,” 4 vols. 12mo; “ Ecaracn des 

fails qui servent de Fondement a la Religion 
Chr^tienne,” 3 vols. 12mo ; Exainen du 
Calecliisme dc Phoniifite homme,” 12ino; 
*' Preuves do la Religion de Jesus Christ/’ 
4 vols. 12mo; “Observations sur la Philoso- 
phie de I’Histoire,” 8vo. He also left some 
manuscripts in refutation of the Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary, System of Nature, &ic. — Xouv, 
Diet. Hut. 

FRANKLAND (Thomas; a physician 
and historian, w'as bom in Lancashire in 1635, 
and w^as educated at Brasenose college, Ox- 
ford. He took a degree in arts, and in 1 654 
he obtained a fellow'ship. He became a 
preacher according to the form of ordination 
during the usurpation ; but having in 1662 
served the office of proctor, the following year 
he entered into orders regularly. He next studied 
physic and settled in London, where by pro- 
ducing a forged diploma he was admitted fel- 
Bioc. Dicr. — No, LI. 
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low, and afterwaids censor of tlis College of 
Physicians. 'I’he fmud was however disco- 
vered, his credit and practii e fell off, and he 
was filially imprisoned m the Fleet, where ho 
died m 1690. He w as the author of I'ho 
Annals of King James and King Charles I, 
containing a faithful History and impartial 
Account of tlie great Affairs of State and 'J'rans- 
actions of Parliament in England, from the 
Tenth of King James, In 12, to the Eighteenth 
of King Chailes, 1642.” He w'as also supposed 
to he the author of a pamphlet, entitled “ Tho 
Honours of the Loids Spiritual asserted, and 
their Privileges to \'ote in capital Cases in 
Parliament maintained by reason and prece- 
dents.” — tt/ipo. Ojtw. vol. 11 . 

FRWKLIN (Di njamin') an American 
philosophei anil statesman of great celebrity, 
was born at Poston in New Fngland in 1706. 
His family was originally from Ecton in North- 
am])tonshiro, where his ancestors had for se- 
veral years possessed a small freehold. His 
father removed to New l'.ngland to avoid the 
peisecution against noiiconferiiiists under 
Charles II, and follow'ed the occupation of 
soap-hoiler and tallou -chandic'r at Boston. 

J he mother of Benjamin, a second wife, was 
a descendant of one of the* fust colonists of tho 
province. The early imlications which he 
gave of a love of hteiatine and loading, in- 
duced his father, in the fust instance, to des- 
tine him for the cliiirth , but rendered un- 
able, by the* burden ol a huge family, to sup- 
ply snlticient funds, he was e'aily taken from 
school and employed in tlie servile offices of 
the family trade. By tliis c hange he w'as se- 
verely inoitified, and wislied to go to sea, 
w'hii li hiH father opjiosed. Altbough in hum- 
ble life, the latter possessed considerable in- 
formation, with great solidity of understand- 
ing ; and took great pains to form the minds 
of his children on tlie ]>rincipleH of good sense 
and moral rectitude. 1 le also possessed books, 
although Ins library was scanty ; and Fiariklin 
read many accounts of voyages and travels, 
and eaily w'ent tlirough a course of polemical 
divinity, which seems to have done any thing 
but settle his faith. He attiibutes however to 
a careful perusal of Defoe’s ICssay upon Pro- 
jects, the bias wdiich influenced the com- 
plexion of Ids futun* career. While thus un- 
consciously fonning the outline of future cha- 
ractei, an elder brother having set up a print- 
ing office at Boston, be W'as articled to him at 
an apprentice ; and he could not have been 
placed to a business better suited to his apti- 
tude and disposition. He quickly rendered him- 
self a proficient in the mechanical part of the 
profession, and eagerly seizing every opportu- 
nity to get at new books, was toon inspired 
wuth the ambition of autliorsldp. He began 
by writing ballads and jiiinting them ; but a 
little wholesome nJiculc on the part of hit 
father, soon convinced him tliat his talent wit 
not poetry. W'lth characteristic assiduity he 
then studied the c omjiositionof prose, aud to the 
success of his efforts iii this direction he attri- 
butes much of Ills subsequent elevation to sta- 
tions of importance. In the mean time he ht* 
SF 
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Cfuike a Tery do^atical polemic » fi'om which, 
by the perusal of a translation of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, he was softened into a So- 
cratic , and finally he argued himself into the 
scept’cism which he seems to have retained, 
more or less, ail the rest of his lile* Ih* how- 
ever early obtained that domimun over his 
appetites ^^hlch is so important a step in mo- 
ral disciphne, and to this power of self-denial 
much of his future ]nospeMty niav he attri- 
buted. flih brother at h-ngili set up a news- 
paper, to vs hi'„h he ventured to send some pieces 
anon)imons|y lor insertion, winch heirig ac- 
cepted and nincli ailrniied, he beean to feel 
his abilities and to beioine iinjmtient under 
treatment wbicli exlnbited moie of tiie master 
than relation. 'I'lie lesult of tin se disagree- 
ments was a detciiiiinalion to i landeslinelv 
quit ih)sti>n,and seek Ins foitune in \evv \ ojk 
or Plnladelpina. 'J'ins event act ordiiniU teok 
place in hi" seventeenth year, and iniivi’ig v\ 
the latter place witli scarrelv a shilling in Ins 
])ocket, ami a penny loll in ins iiami, he oi»- 
tained employment fiom a ])rintei named 
Kenner, whose d''rjnigcd allans he soon 
put into belter Older. in Plnl.iu'elpliid he ob- 
tained the notice of sir William Keith, the go- 
vernor of the provimo, who niged him to set 
up for him'*ell, and after an nufiectual ap- 
plication to ins ptnents to assist him, tlie 
governor himself oll’ ied to sujiply tlu means, 
and proposed to him to make a voyage to 
Knglaiul to act|uiie ]nop<'r material.s. Fi.nik- 
lin gladly enihiuced tins proposal, and ai lived 
in Kngland with his intimate fiirnci, Kaiph, 
Bubsequently a political vriler of some emi- 
nenc(‘. I'lton his leai iiing l.omion he found 
hniLS<‘If eniiiely deceived m Ins proiinseil let- 
ters of eiedit and recommendation fiomgovei- 
iior Keith, and was thereiorc obligc'd to engage 
himself at a prmuug-house of eminence iii liai- 
tholomew Close. '1 he condutt of Fraiikliu in 
KfigUnd seems to have heeii marked with 
his usual jirudeiit econenny ; hut both he 
and Ralph ajipear to have ailed with some 
licence in other resjiects, the one forgetting a 
wife and child whom he had left in Anieiica, 
and the other his engagement to a Miss Read, 
whom he was to inairy on his return. Frank- 
lin remained in England eighteen months, dur- 
ing which tune he wrote a *' Disseitation on 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pam,” 
in answer to Wollaston’s Keligion of Na- 
ture. 'I'his work .jttructed some notice, and 
intiuduced him to i3i Maiidcville, author of 
ilie celebrated Fable of the Bees. In 
be returned to Pinl.idelphia in the capi- 
city of clerk to Mr lieuhain, a libeial- 
minded merchant, by whose ileath the con- 
nexion was dissolved in less than a year, and 
he became supeiiiitendent in the priniing-onice 
of his old employer, Keimer. In this situation 
he acquiied general esteem, and was enabled 
to set up for himself, in paitnership with one 
Meredith, a young man whose friends could 
advance a little money. Their success was im- 
mediate, although gradual, and was much en- 
•uied by a new' paper, wliich the talents of 
ErankUo, both aa writer and printer, rendered 
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j immediately successful. In process of time Me* 

I redith, who disliked business, voluntarily with- 
I drew, and Franklin w^s enabled by his friends 
I to go on by himself, and unite the trade of 
a stationer. I'lie remainder of Ins caieer as a 
tradesman w’as thriving and prosperous in a 
' high degree , and in 17:30 he ventuied to marry 
I Miss Read, tlien however a widow', or rather 
I the nominal wife of a man from whom she had 
j separated on discovering tliat he was previously 
I the hnshand of another living wife. The sub- 
I sequent history of Franklin ndates no longer 
I to the Immble tradesman, but to the influential 
pohiitian and natural philosopher. Jiecoming 
in point of circumstances one of the leading 
peisons in Philadi Iphia, the vigour of his capa- 
city soon d)S})I.iyed itself in schemes for the 
advanccTinet of the community of whuh he 
loimed a part. Tlie establishment of a public 
hbra’'y was one of these useful projects , and 
in IT.'VJ he published his “ Poor Richard's 
Almanack,” which became remarkable fora 
number of concise, pointed, prudentia. maxims, 
that wore admirably calculated for the meridian 
in which it circulated. JIis political career 
tominenced in 17.50, when he was appointed 
clerk to the Ciencial Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania; and tlu* next year he obtained the 
valuable ofnee of jiost-rnasier-gencial of Phila- 
dflplua. 111 the Freiicli war in 1744, wdien 
It became necessary to secure the province 
against the enemy, Fiankliu proposed a plan 
oi \oluntc‘er association, winch was imme- 
di.uelv signed liy liiUO persons, and being 
cii ciliated tlirongh the provinces, obtained 
l(),tK)0 subscriptions, a ciicumstance menting 
notice, as it hist served to unfold to America 
liie secut of her own strength. It was also 
aboi't this time lluit he conimcuiced those el(*c- 
liiiai expeiimeuLs whicli have rendered his 
name so teiehratt*d, Ihs discoveiies were 
communicated in three jmbhcations, entitled 
“ .New Experiments and Observations in 
Electiicity, made at I’biladelpiiia in Ame- 
rica.” TJiey are conveyed m the form of let- 
ters to i\Ii Collinsun, the dates of which are from 
1747 to 17. >7. A full account of his disco- 
v'eiic.s in reference to negative and positive 
electricity ; his manner of charging the Leyden 
phial ; and, above all, bis biilliaut demonstra- 
tion of the identity of electric lire w'ltli that ot 
lightning, will be found detailed at length in 
the “ History of lillpctncity” by Dr Pnestley, 
As practical utihiy was, m the mind of Frank- 
lin, the ultimate ob|ect of all philosophical in- 
vestigation, he immediately ajiphed his disco- 
very , by the invention of iron conductors, 
to the ])rotection of buildings from lightning ; 
and such was the* reliance on his sagacity, they 
were immediately adopted by Ins countrymen 
generally. In 1747 he was elected represen- 
tative for Philadelphia, to the 'general assembly 
of the province, and distinguished hims if on 
the popular side, against the claims of the pro- 
prietary to an exemption from taxation. In 
1730 bis plan of an academy in Philadelphia 
w'as adopted, and he w'as also greatly instru- 
mental in the formation of an hospital. In 17.'>5 
be was appointed to the important office 
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deputy poatmaster- general of Uie British colo- 
nies; and in 1757 he sailed for London as 
agent for Pennsylvania, the assembly of which 
was engaged in warm disputes with the pro- 
prietary. Having carried his point against the 
latter, his success and reputation produced him 
similar appointments from other American pro- 
vinces, and a forcible pamphlet written by him 
is thought to have led to the determination of 
acquiring Canada. In 176^2 he returned to 
America, and leceived the th;»nks of the as- 
sembly of iVmnsylvania for his services, and a 
handsome po' uniary recomi)euce. In 17 64, 
being defeated m his re-elcclion by the influ- 
ence of the proprietary, he again visited Fng- 
land as agent for Pennsylvania ; and this being 
the period when the stamp-act produced so 
much commotion in America, he was heard at 
the bar of the house of Commons in respect 
to the disposition of his countrymen in regard 
to it. In 1766 and 1767 he visited Holland, 
Germany, and Fiance, and met with a distin- 
guished reception, 'i'he interception by Dr 
Franklin of some letters from the governor and 
others of IMassachuscts hay, to the linti^h 
ministers, containing most unfavourable ac- 
counts of the conduct and intentions of the colo- 
nists, and recommending coercion, being pub- 
lished by the legislature of that state, pioduccd 
a great sensation. On his attending the ]'ruy- 
council to pieseut a petition for a cliang^^ of 
governors, he was tuated with so much mtu* 
lence in rc'hitnn to these letters by iho 
solicitor-general, WedderlniriK', mik e tliame'- 
lor and earl of Uossljn, lh.it he appears ne\ei 
to have forgotten it , nor was the looS of his 
place of deputy jiostmaster-general of anatine 
to allay liis resentment. Soon after the c /in- 
mcncement of hostilities in 1775, he relurn'*d 
to America, and when the question o. a deexa- 
ration of independence was stalled, wvs ue- 
cidedly in its favour. Ho aflerwaras sat as 
president of the convention for settling a new 
government for l^eiinsylvanid, and was soon 
after dejmtf d to the court of France, where he 
brought about the treaty of alliante defensive 
and offensive m 1778, which produced an im- 
mediate War between France and Jhiglanu, lie 
was also one of the commissioners w'ho, ou 
the part of the United States, signeil the pro- 
visional treaty of peace in 178‘J, and the defi- 
nitive treaty in ]78.'5. In 1785 he was recalled 
fiom the high station whn li he had so wcdl 
filled, and w’as t boson president of the siiprem* 
executive council. The high regard in which 
he was held by his fellow- citizens appeared m 
his being from time to time chosen piesident of 
various philantliropic societies ; a>noiig which 
one for the abolition of slavery, and another 
for the improvement of prisons, claimed much 
of his attention. In 1788 his increasing in- 
firmities induced him to withdraw from public 
business altogether ; and on the 17th April 1790 
he closed liis eventful life in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. Dr Franklin has possibly 
never been surpassed in the solid practical w’is- 
dom which consists in duly adapting means to 
ends. His cool temper and sound judgment 
ttniformly secured him from false views and 
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erroneous expectations, and be generally saw 
things so ccHTectly, that he predicted conse- 
quences with almost prophetic accuracy. Al- 
though by no means inattentive to his own in- 
terest, he united with it a zealous solicitude for 
the advancement of that of mankind in general ; 
and if a political career of so marked a de- 
scription cannot but have exposed him to much 
censure and obloquy, his general character is 
sanctioned by the g- n» ral esteem of those who 
can most fairly judge of it, and his country has 
ranked him among the best and most valued 
of her citizens. Of his private life we hear 
little after the termination of his own early 
biogra])hy . hut it is remarkable that his son, who 
became governor of New' .Tersey, was a zealous 
American loyalist, and acted I'.inmetrically m 
opposition to th^ views of l:is father. As a 
natural philosopher the fame of Franklin re-ts 
priiK.ip.illy on his electrical discovenes ; al- 
though he has displayed much ingenuity in le- 
gard to met^oiology and mechanics. As a 
pohtic'al writer he is distingu'shed by force 
and siinpliii’y ; v hile Ins nnsteilanoous ]iieco8 
are marked with a cast cf Inmiour which len- 
ders them equally enU rt.iiiiing and impressive 
A fomnietc edition of his wi'rks and corres- 
pondence, w.th his life v.iitten hy himself, w'as 
published in l.omlwTi, lu .‘3 V'*!-. U.>, 1818. — 
L'ft' in'cfhed It) Ins I't :r' I cif's ) i at, of 

Elprtrn'ilif, MonUtlu K j;. U’, i-c’, 

I'llAMvLlN (j'l.i ANoti Avnf) belter 
known, a. an huthoiess, by Iicr inaiilen name, 
Poruen. She a.M iIk* yonrigest daughter to 
Air Poiden, a well-knov.n a’-chitect, who 
acted I '.T inoie than forty years .is agent and 
surveyor in the Gro'^venor family, en I hmlt 
iiton Hill. Miss IViiih'ii was born in .luly 
179,5, and exhibited m h'T ycuth no small 
piomisc* of t..iv 8, t»': < tie r with a most reten- 
tive memory, and a strong bias towards litera- 
tuie, wdiich led her, through the assi.stauce of 
a friend, to make ct/nsiderable progiess in tho 
acquirement of the Cneek and other languages 
at an early age. A knot of lit' rary Ineiuls, 
W'ho Of cr'-iionally met at hei fathei’s house, 
fo'-tereil tins natui.il heat of her genius, and 
th**ir h ibi*. of furiushiug coiitrilnitious to a kind 
ol a.»/.im ke])t b^ tlie party uud«T the name of 
the “Sait Jiox,” (stdeetions fiom which have 
been printed, ) did mucli tow aids confirming 
m her a passionate fondness for jioetry, la 
her seventeenth year s!ie wrote, as her bhare 
towards this domestic miscellany, her first 
poem, “ I'lie \"eils, or the d riumph of Con- 
stancy,” which w'as published in 1815, with 
a de<hcatioii to countess Sfiencer. Three years 
afterwards appeared a small “ Poetical 'J’ri- 
bute,” under the name of “ 'I'hc Arctic Kxpe- 
dition,” suggested by a visit to the I'^ahella 
and Alexander discovery shijis, which visit 
led to an acquaintance w’lth captain Franklin, 
one of the gallant adventurers, that ended iu 
marriage after his return from the expedition^ 
in the month of August ItiTJ* The year pre- 
viously appeared Miss Porden*s priucipalworHt 
an epic poem on the subject of the third cm* 
Bade, entitled Cceur de Ijon,” dedicated by 
permission to the king, lu June 1894 the 
3 F 2 
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^irth of a daughter encouraged hopes in her 
friends that a strong tendency to a pulmonary 
complaint increased by the bursting of a blood- 
TesseJ in 1822* might be counteracted, but 
these flattering expectations were soon destroy- 
ed, and she died February 22d, 182o, a few 
days after lier liusband had sailed from Eng- 
land on his second expedition to the north. — 
Jnn. Bing, 

FRANSHAM (John) a native of Norwich, 
was born in 1730. He received a common 
education, and was apprenticed to a cooper. 
At the end of two years he left his master and 
apjilied himself to the study of inatlieinaiits ; 
he then became cleik to an aitoniey, but did 
not lung remain in liis situation, but rambling 
about the country enlisted ju Newcastle as a 
common soldier. Ho was soon discharged as 
unfit for service, and returning to Norwicli 
became amanuensis to Mr Bourne, the dissent- 
ing minister, and ga\c instructions in mathe- 
matics. He next icmounred tlie Chn.stidn re- 
ligion and professed ])aganism, ^^rltlTlg sc*\eral 
treatises in favour of his belief. He then re- 
sumed bis rambles, and coining to J^ondon 
taught there for some years. In 1772 he 
again visited Norwich, wlieie be died in 1810. 
rie was esteemed an able instiuctoi, but was 
by many decerned insane. — Memoir bif Saint, 

FUAIINCE (Abbaiiam) an Knglish poet 
of the Elizabethan age, the protege of sir I’hi- 
lip Sidney, who placed him at St John’s col- 
lege, (Jambiid:e, whore he graduated, and 
afterwards followed the law as a jirofession. 
His works are— “ 'I’lic Lamentation of Anun- 
tas for the J)eath of i^Jiilhs,” 4to, l.)87 ; 
** Tlie T.awyerV Logn ,” arid “ 'Die Countess 
of Pembroke’s Jvs-Cliur<li and Kmaiiucd,” 
1A91. He also translated tlie “ Theagenes 
and Chariclea” of IJeliodorus. 'i’he time of 
his death is uncertain. — Fhilip,s's Theatium, 

FllEHKKUHv. 1, .surnamed BAftn^nossA, 
emperor of German v, horn in 1121, was the 
son of Frederick, duke of Swabia. Me suc- 
ceeded his uncle Conrad on the impcnial tliioiie 
in 1162. 'J’his w’arhke jirince mastered Italy, 
and made use of the iiew'lv-discoverecl pan- 
dects to colour Ins pretensions to be absolute 
master of the lives and jiroperties of his sub- 
jects. Able as be was liowever, the pajial in- 
fluence was still so strong, that being weakened 
by some reverses, he was obliged to seek an 
aecommodalLOii with pope Alexander 111, and 
in an inlerview’ at Venice in 1177 behaved wiiii 
great submission. This reconciliutioii was fol- 
lowed by the tieaty of Constance, in wbicli he 
confirmed the freedom of foui- and- twenty Ita- 
lian cities, reserving ins rights as soiereigii. 
He refused however to grant succeeding popes 
the soveieignty of the countess Matilda’s 
estates, usually called St Pctcr’.s patrimony, 
and so strengtheued his interest liy the mar- 
rioge of his sou Henry with the heiress of the 
king of Sully that the pope, with many 
causes of complaint, dared not to proceed to 
extremities. At length the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Saladin suspended domestic quarrels 
among the Christian princes, and Frederick as 
the first sovereign in Christendom, took the 
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cross in 1188, with his son Frederick, a anoi 
ber of the principal cobles in Germany, and 
an army of 1 60,000 men. The fears or {lerfidy 
of the Greek emperor, Isaac Angelas, obliged 
him to make his way by force, and at length, 
with a greatly reduced army, he reached (he 
Turkish frontier, took the city of Iconium, 
crossed mount Taurus, and was proceeding in 
a career of victory, wlien he was accidentally 
drowned, being earned aw’ay by the current in 
a river of Cihcia, generally represented as the 
Cydiius, in wliich lie was bathing. 'I'lns event 
took place in 1190, in tlie sixty-ninth year of 
Ins age. Besides the jiolitica) vigour and capa- 
city displayed l)y this ])owerful jirince, he pos- 
sessed some hteiary talents, and drew up me- 
moirs of Ins own life, which he gave to the 
Instonan Otho, bishop of Fnsingen. — Mod, 
thin. (iihhon, 

FllLDI’.RlCK IT, emperor, ami grandson 
of the ]»receding, was liorn in 1194, and created 
kiug of the Romans in Ins cradle. He w’as 
educated with great caie, and became exceed- 
i!igl\ h-arned for tlie age. He was solemnly 
Clowned in 121.> and in 1220 crossed the Alps 
in onler to receive tlie crown from the iiands 
of the pope, then Honorius IIJ. At his coro- 
nation lie swoie to defend the rights of tliB 
holv see, and aNo to pass over into Asia with a»» 
army of cTus.icler*', but soon found Inm.self in- 
volved in disputes by the papal claims on Na 
pics. 'I’hese ditfetences, and other disturb- 
ances in tlie iinjic’ual towns of Germany, sup- 
plied him with excuses to retard Ins expedition 
to l*al(‘s(ine, but at length he embarked in 
1228: leaving however the duke of Spoleto 
his lieutenant in Italy, w’lio so evaspeiated 
the pope, that bi- indignation pursued tl.e em- 
peror to .Icriisalein, and at his instigation the 
military orders relnsed to obey Inin. 1'hus 
embarras«cvl, be made a tiuce for ten years 
w’lth ISIeledin, sultan of Egypt, on condition 
that tlie t’bn>tians should retain Jerusalem, in 
w'hich (ity lie was crowmed. Upon Ins return 
to Italy his treaty was disavowed by the pope, 
but a reconciliation being efiected in 1230, he 
tuined his attention to the reduction of the 
revolted cities of Lombardy. Having quaslied 
a con-spiracy in Germany on the part of his 
own son Henry, he invaded tlie dominions of 
the duke of Austria, his accomjilice, took 
Vienna, and founded the iiiiiveisily still siib- 
1 histing there. Again becoming all-pow’erful in 
Italy, the pope openly took part ag.nnst him. 
and he was excommunicated, and as usual in 
many similar contests, piijial influence at length 
so far prevailed, that being totally defeated 
before Parma, his affairs in the north of Italy 
became exceedinglv disordered, and retiring 
into his kingdom of Naples, he died at Firen- 
/uola in 12 it), at the age of fifty-six. Some 
historians pretend that he was stifled wnth a 
pillow by his natural son Mamfroy. Frederick 
11 was a prince of many splendid qualities, 
which were however tarnished by ambition, 
violence, and inordinate fondness for the other 
sex. He w’as a great patron of learning, ana 
caused the works of Aristotle and other an- 
cients to be translated from the Greek and Aia. 
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bic into Latin. He liimself composed poems and 
other works, and has been charged with a share 
in the famous imaginary treatise ** De Tribus 
Impostoribus." He was also addicted to the 
follies of judicial astrology ; and is said to have 
been very free in his religious opinions, but his 
quarrels with the pope may have proved the 
chief source of that accusation. He married six 
wives, the last of whom was the daughter of 
king John of Knghind. — Moreri. Ujuv. Hist. 

FREDKlllCK II, or Charles Frederick, 
sometimes erroneously styled Frcdenck 111 , the 
most celebrated of the Prussian monarchs, suc- 
ceedcxl his father in 1740. I le was born Jan. I, 
1712, and during his eailiei years expeiieiiced 
in no slight degree the eftects of that despotic 
power which in after life he was liimself by no 
means slow to exercise. His father, a prince ' 
of austere disposition, and holding the belles 
lettres in utter contempt, as beneath the dignity 
of a sovereign, and tending to incapacitate him 
for the duties of government, did all in his 
power to check the strong inclination which he 
perceived in the heir-apparent to cherish those 
arts which he himself so much despised. 
Harshness, rather than conciliatory measures, 
was the means adopted by him to counteract 
the propensity he famied lie had discovered , 
but, as is not unfrcqueiitly the case, force tailed 
to produce either convution or obedience. A 
serious rupture between the parties was the 
consequence, which proceeded to such a height 
that in 1730 the piince, then in his eightteiith 
year, made an attempt to extric ate himself from 
his trammels by secretly quitting the Piussian 
dominions. 7'he attem])t was frustrated, and 
a young officer named Kat, the fiiend and con- 
fidant of the intended fugitive, was arrested 
W’ith liim, and executed on the spot in his pre- 
sence, while he himself w’as consigned to close 
custody in the fortress of Custriii. A leconci- 
liation betw'eeii the father and son, rather ap- 
parent than sincere, w’as at length effected, the 
marriage of the latter with a princess of the 
liouse of Wolfenbultel being one of the con- 
ditions. These nuptials, which, concluded 
undei such auspic'es, augured no great jiromise 
of felicity, took place m 1733, but it is said 
were never consummated, a report which the 
fact of the queen’s never presenting her au- 
gust spouse wutli an heir, tends to strengtluii. 
Soon after his accession to the throne in Maj 
1740, tlie loiig-represted ambition of Frede- 
rick 11 developed itself in the demand which 
he at once made of the province of Silesia 
from the empress queen, and in the imme- 
diate recourse to arms wdiii h followed its re- 
fusal. In less than a twcUemonth the whole 
of Lower Silesia wras in his })ossession, and 
France backing las pretensions, the treaty of 
Breslau in 1743 confirmed lam in its acquire- 
ment, with the addition ot the adjoining terri- 
tory and fortress of Glatz. A suspicion how- 
ever, real or pretended, that the stipulations of 
this treaty would not be observed, induced him 
in recommence hostilities the following year, 
when he took the field at the head of 100,000 
men, i:i support of the title of Charles VII, 
whose (l»im to the imperial Maria The- 
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resa refused to acknowledge. Prague, with 
its gamsou of 16,000 men, surrendered tohiJ 
aims, the victory of Friedburg followed, and 
on Cliristmas-day 1745 las successes were con- 
firmed by a peace .signed at Dresden, the 
articles of wdiich ceded to lam in perpetuity 
the whole of his former acquisitions, on condi- 
tion of his acknowledging Francis of Lorraine 
as emperor. Dining the ten years of com- 
parative tranquillity which followed, the king 
of Prustna employed lainseH in bringing his 
troops into a state of discipline never peihaps 
equalled in any age or country, and w'hen, m 
1755, the disputes between England and France 
involved most of Uie continenliil poweis in the 
quarrel, the high perlettion of las aniiy, toge- 
ther with his own great military taleias, 
then, peihaps, for the fiist tune fully de.ve- 
loped, enabled liim to (‘onteiid single-handed 
against the united force of llussia, Saxony, 
Swreden, France, Austria, and the great ma- 
jority of the other (ierman states. While las 
dominions wero oveiiuii by this foiniidablo 
confederacy, las activity and tourage eiiiibled 
him to meet them in e\ery quarter, and nu- 
merous battles were fought witli vaiioiis success 
till a complete vutory obtained o\er the 
Flench and Austrians at Kosliach. Nov. 5, 
17. i7, repaaed ino.st of las losses, while ano- 
ther gained m the follow ing month, over the 
Au^tnan army, nwn Breslau, ustoied lain all 
Silesia, with 16,000 prisoners. 'Ihese suc- 
tesse«, a plentiful supjily of the saiew’s of war 
fiom England, and an auxiliaiy foice of Ha- 
noverians, enabled lam to continue las caieer; 
and although the talents of his opponent, 
Iilarshal Daun, for a while retarded las opera- 
tions, and even threw las capital itself into 
the liand.< of las adversaries, these tempo- 
rary disasteis ajipeared only to lusyiiie lam 
ivith flesh energy, till the decisive vutory of 
Torgau not only lompelled las tneiiaes to 
evacuate las tenitones, but di'taclied Russia 
and Sw’cdeii fiom the coalition. I’lie year 
following, France and the emjuie also thought 
It time to put an end to so unyirofitable a con- 
test, and the peace of 1703 left the undaunted 
monarch in the ))(. ac eful pii<'Se^sion of all his 
paternal and acquired donanioiis. 'I'lie league 
now entered into with las former enenacs was, 
in 1772, farther cemented by the jiartilion of 
Poland, an act which all jmslenty has agreed 
to stigmatize with merited obloquy, 'Ihe re- 
mainder of las life, with the exception of a 
short demon&tii.tion of hostility towaids Aus- 
tria on the decease of the Duke of Bavaria, 
in 1777, was passed m the train) lallity of lite- 
rary leisure, and the enjoyment of the society 
of the principal i^avans of the age, many of 
whom w ere attracted to his court by las fame 
as a philosopher and a patron of learning ; all 
who had any pretentions to literary distinctiou 
met with a favourable reception, and many 
were the objects of las bounty, not however 
always uuaiteiidt d by caprice. Among thesq 
the pnucipal objects of las regard were Mau* 
pertuis and Voltaire; the latter particular^ 
(whose priniii>les on religious subjecU were U 
strict aicordaucc with his own) WM held hy 
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him in great esteem, and admitted for a while 
Co hit most fitmiliar iatimacy ; the eventual dis- 
■oluticm of then friendship may however, 
perhaps, be attributed to tlie same circum- 
stance which originally cemented it — the regard 
wliich Frederick entertained for Ins own lite- 
rary reputation. This first led him to court 
the wit, whose satire he dreaded as much 
he admired his talents. From the effects of 
this formidable weapon, however, lus conde- 
scension failed to secure him, and an epigram 
of Voltaire’s is yet extant winch so disturbed 
the equanimity of the ** I'lnlosoplie de Sans 
Souci,” as PVederick was in the habit of styling 
himself, that the monaich got the bettor of the 
sage, and induced him to commission an oflicer 
to punish the wit by a sound beating, for 
which, it is add<‘d, he compelled him to sign a 
receipt. Although an avowed sceptic la mat- 
ters of rcli'/ion, it fotmod a striking trail in the 
character of tins prince, that he < n< oinawed the 
observance of it among his subject^v, mamfestly 
with the view of giving Inrnself an additional 
hold upon tlieir allegiance. Jlis habits were 
singularly simple and unostentatious ; he rose 
constantly at five, when he employed himself 
m reading disfiaU lit s and reports, all of w'Jiicli 
were addressedto himseirin person, and toeac h 
of which he marked an answer on the raaigiii 
m a single w’ord ; at eleven he icwiewed his 
regiment, and dined at twelve ; the nunainder 
of the day w'as passed in litei ary ])ursuits, and 
the enjoyment of musical peiloimances, in 
which he took a peisonal sbaic till ten, wdicn 
he invariably retiied to rest. I’ossessed of an 
c%’en temper, gie.it self-possession, and pre- 
eence of mind, undaunted coinage, with ai 
sound and vigoious uixleihlaudnig, whuh he 
exercised in promoting the prospeiity of his 
dominions, few* princes have, ]>nliaps, a 
better title to the epithet of “ i be (luet,” 
which posterity has iinanimoesly aicoided to 
him. Ambition, the vice of sovereigus, and 
the more degrading and si.irioly less usurious 
passion of aiaiice w’cic lus juineipal faults; his 
laws were equally, li sometimes seieiely ad- 
ministered, and though dreaded, Irederick 
was yet not a little beloved by those over 
whom he reigned. As an authoi he appears 
to scarcely lest* advantage than as a king. 
His works on various subjects fill tw’eiitv-five 
octavo volumes, four of w’lnch weie published 
during his life- time, riiey embrace subjects 
of history, poetrv, and philosophy ; in all 
which bram lies of literature, his attainments 
appear to have been far above mediocrity. 'J’lie 
compositions on which bis fame as an author is 
principally founded, are Ins “ History of iiis own 
Times,” “The History of the Seven Years’ 
War:” “ The Art of War a poem of greatmerit, 
** An Essay on Forms of Government, and on 
the Duties of Sovereigns “Considerations on 
the state of Europe and “ Memoirs of the 
House of Brandenburgh.’' This latter work 
especially, is distinguished for the accuracy of 
Its relations, the spirited portraits which it 
exhibits, and the strength and purity of the 
Style in which it is written. As a legislator 
his name will be advantageously handed down | 
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by the “ Fredencian Code,” in the compila- 
tion of wliich he has adapted, with great skill 
and judgment, many of the principles and 
enactments of the old Roman law to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the age and country in 
whicli he lived. After a protracted life of 
seventy-five j'ears, commenced in hardships, 
carried on amidst dangers, and concluded in 
honour and tranquillity, Frederick died, with 
much appai’ent resignation, August 17, 1786. 
Of his wTitings many editions have been pub- 
lished. Of these tlie best are, the Berlin edi- 
tion of 1788, in 15 vols. and another with 
his life prefixed, in 2.5 vols. 1790. A variety 
of autliorb have written ou his life and cha- 
racter, topics which have in paiticular been ably 
handled by ]\l. de Segur. — Ann, Reg. Mem, 
by Dr Ttnrrr^, Mod, Vntr. Hist, 

FREEllAlRN (Uohlrt) a landscape 
painter, was born in London, and studied un- 
der Ilii hard Wilson: on whose death he repair- 
ed to Italy, where he remained ten years. His 
I pictures are rather pleasing than striking, be- 
ing lepresentations of nature in her sweetest 
and most ]>lacid moods. He wrote an outline 
of liis travels and observations, a part of which 
was inserted in the British Magazine in 1800. 
He died in 1808. — (iout, Mag, 

FREGOSO. 'I'he name of a noble Genocs'* 
family, two of whom, father and son, xn the 
fifteenth century, filled successively the oflice 
of chief magistrate of the republic. Battista, 
the younger, was raised to the ducal chair in 
1 1*78, but retained his dignity little more than 
lour yeais, \vl- n his own hauglitiness, and the 
intiigues ut bis uncle, the archbishop of Ge- 
noa, cause. 1 his depobiuon and evile. He w^as 
the author ui a “ Life of Pope Martin V 
“ Anten-s,” a satire against the indulgence of 
tlie pasbion of love, Milan, 1469; a treatise 
on women distinguished for their learning, 
wiitten in liHtin ; and another in nine books, 
being a collection of renrarkable sayings and 
actions. In the introduction to this latter 
work he wiites his name Fulgobo, by which ap- 
pellation ho is sometimes mentioned. — Moreri, 
FREHER. I’liere were tw'o of this name, 
IMarquard, a native of Augsburgli, bom 
1565, was a pupil of Cujacius, under whom 
he studied jurisprudence, and in 1.588 w’as ap- 
pointed counsellor to the prince palatine, Ca- 
smiir. He vvas afterwards in the service of 
the elector, Frederic IV, and obtained the pro- 
fessor’s chair in civil law* at Heidelberg. His 
wTiiings are numerous on legal, historical, and 
critical subjects, and evince much talent and 
general information. Among the principal 
are — A History of France ; an Account of 
the Historians of Germany ; another of those 
of Bohemia ; a Treatise on Roman Coins ; a 
History of the Rise and Progress of the In- 
qtiisition ; and another of the Palatinate. His 
death took place in 1614 . — ^Paui. Freher, a 
descendant of the same family, was bom in 
1611, and practised physic at Nuremburg. A 
work by him, entitled “Theatrura viromm 
eradidone singulari clarorum,” in 2 vols. folio, 
was printed in 1688, six years after the de- 
cease of the author. — Tbid, 
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'FRfrlNI) (John) a learned and ingenious 
pFiysician and writer on medical history and 
fscience in the last century. lie was horn in 
1675 at Croton in Northdm])tonshiro, of w’hich 
place his father was rector. Alter ha\uig 
been under the tuition of Dr Busliy at West- 
minster school, he w’us elected in to90 a scho- 
lar of Christ’s college, Oxford, Here he soon 
distinguished luinself for his cl.it>sicdl know- 
ledge by jmbhshiiig, m conjunction with Mr 
Foul k Oil, the Gieek oration of .Eschiiies 
against Ctesqdion, and that of Deinosthems 
in reply to it . an I lie al-,a reused, foi a new 
publication, the iKlriha ediLon of (>\id s 
Metamoijihosos. 1” i!u* ni a i tieie he dal 
not no'.ket such studies as were ; ppropn.ne 
to the iM vuidl jirofession ; and in 1699 he ad- 
dressed to sir Haris SlOfine a Letter touceining 
Hydrocephalus, oi Diopsy of the iirain, winch, 
as wt 11 as aiiolher written soon after, appean^d 
iu the I’hilosophicul Transactions. In 17oi 
he took the degree of MA. ; and in 1706 he 
published a tieatisc on disorders peculiar to 
females, which raised him to eminence as a 
physician and phj siologist, and was a very in- 
genious performance, though the }»rinc‘i]iles on 
whidi the reasonings it developesaie founded, 
have been since exjilodcd. Jn 1704 lie w'as 
chosen professor of chemistry at Oxford , and 
the following jear he went to Spain as physi- 
cian to the army under the earl of I’eterbo- 
rough. After having visited Italy he »*eturiied 
to England in 1707 , and published that } ear 
a defence of the conduit of loid IVteilioroiig’i, 
w’hicli had been the subject of much animad- 
version. About this time he wms « reated Ml), 
by diploma. In 1709 he piublislieii his Lec- 
tures on Chemistry, which having been criti- 
cized by some Gerniau philosophei s in the 
Acta Lipsiensia, he wrote a reply to their ob- 
Bervations. He was chosen a I’Vllow' of the 
Royal Society m 1712 j and after having at- 
tended the duke of Ormond to Flanders as his 
physician, he returned to London in 1714, and 
engaged in medical practice. In 1716 he be- 
came a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
he read the Gulstonian lecture before that 
learned body in 1717 ; and in 1720 delivered 
the Ilarveian oration. In the mean time he 
published a treatise of Hippocrates, ♦© wdiicli 
was appended “ A Commentary on Fevers,” 
which involved him in a controversy with Dr | 
John Woodward, relative to the treatment of ! 
■mall-pox. In 1722 he was chosen MP. for 
the borough of Launceston in Cornwall, and 
he ranged himself among the opponents of sii 
Robert Walpole, then juime -minister. On 
the impeachment of bihliop Atlerbnry he gave 
■0 much offence by the w'armth wiih which he 
advocated his cause, that duiing a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act he was arrested on 
suspicion of treasonable design*!, and commit- 
ted to the Tower, Maich 15ih, 1722-.‘>. He 
remained a prisoner however only till the 
month of June, when he was bailed by Dr 
Mead and tlireeoiherfrirml*! ; and m ^ovembei 
following he was disc Iiai god fiom his rerogni- 
■acce. It has been repotted that the pn-soner 
owed his liberation to Dr Mead’s mfluence, 
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rather oddly exerted, over tlie premier, who 
being ill, sent for the physician, when he waf 
told that the release oi Dr Fieind finm his 
captivity' w'as the sol • condition on wlmli Dr 
Mead would ]>rcsciibe for sii Roberta com- 
jtlaint. \\ Iiotliei thunigh feju or favour, the 
patient complied with the demand of his phy- 
sician, and Dr Fremd was admitted to bail. 
Willie m the Tower he wrote an epistle to Dr 
Mead, “ De quibusdani \a;i.A.num generi- 
bua,” 1723. lie also foimeU the plan of his 
giealO‘-t literary umlertakMig, the histoi) of 
SI ii nif. Jn 172.^ lie jnihiished the 
hist p,>»'t of It, under (he ti'le ot “ 'J'he iiis- 
loiy ol Ph}sK, ironi the time of (laleii to tho 
!'(<*nuii:ig ut the ^l\tee^.tll ( entury, ihnily 
with itg.iiil to Ihaetue, in a Jhstouise wiituii 
to Dr Aie.i 1, by J. Fremd.” The setoiul and 
last part appealed iii 1726. '1 his le<>u»'‘d 

voik was designed as a continuation ol the 
History Ol Phjsit, by Daniel le Cleic , and it 
IS still liehl Ml high estimation by the faculty. 
Soon alter his libciatioii fiom the 'lower. Dr 
Fremd was ajqioinled plnsman to the jnmeo 
of Bales, on whose accesMon to the ciown m 
1727, he was made j>hysician to the i]iieeu 
But he did not long enjoy this honouiahlo 
post, dying of a fever July 2t)ih, 172b. He 
was inter. ed at lliM ham m Biukingliam.shire, 
near winch he had a seat , and a cenotaph 
was erected lor him, will an elegant 1/atin in- 
siiiption, in \VestmiTister Abix'y. A collec- 
tion of the woiks of Dr Fremd, m Latin, was 
published, with an at count ol Ins Jile prefixed, 
by |)r J. Wigan, l.oiidon, 17. >3, folio, re- 
pimted at Pans in 17, i5, *llo. — /hog. lint, 
\l(ntni\ iiieg. l*ltilos, llutthinsun^ 

Alcf/. 

1* Rr.lXI) (R«>i I 111 ) an Fn','lisih clergy man 
and enimeiit tlassiial scholai, who w’as elder 
brother of the foitgiang. He received his 
education at \\ estminsiei school, and Clinst- 
thurch college, Oxfoid, where he proceeded 
MA. in 1093, and DD. in 1709. Taking or- 
ders in the cliurch, he obtained llie rectoiy of 
Witney in Oxfordshire ; and afteiw'ards be- 
came head-master of VVestnunste: sthool. He 
beciime a canon of W md.sor in 1729, and pre- 
bend of ^^’estmmstor ui 1731, hut lesigned the 
fatter preferment in 174*1. He had (]uitted 
the mastership of W'esiminster school in 1733, 
and he died in 17.51 at the age of eighty-three. 
J)r Robert Fremd, tlioiigli di‘4tmgui»Iied for 
Ills classical attainments, publislu-d no oiiginal 
work of important e , but he printed an edition 
of Cictro’s treat.se “ De Oratore and he wan 
one of the knot of wits and critics engaged in 
the famous contioversy between Bentley and 
Hoyle, relaine to the authenticity of the Epis- 
tles of Phidaii*!. — hiclwlsb Anec. 

FRKINSflLMirs (John) a Swabian au- 
thor, born in 16f<8 at I Im. After studying 
jun.'-prudence at several of ilie Geiman univer- 
sities, he at length obtained atUpsal the chair 
of the jirofessoi of rhetoiic. Clinslina of Sw’C- 
den induced him to settle for a while at Stock- 
hoim in the capacity of royal librarian, hut his 
health dei lining I)e“ returned to Geiinany. and 
died in 1660 at Heidelberg. He publiMd ■ 
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•upplement to the bittorical works of Livy and 
Quintus Curtius \ an edition of Florus ; and 
was the authoi of some learned annotations 
upon 1 acitus. — Moreri, 

FRKIKE i>E ANDRADA (IIyacinthf) a 
Portuguese writer, was born in loV? at }3eja 
in Portugal, and was abb^ of St Mary de 
Chans. His attachment to the house of Rra- 
ganza prevented his advancement. His cha> 
racter was too light and careless for him to be 
employed on diplomatic alTairs, and though 
John IV would Jiave made him bishop of Vi- 
sien, he refiKsed this dignity, knowing that the 
pope, who did nut at knowledge his master, 
would not conlirm Ins apjiointment. lie w'as 
the author of the “ j.ife of Don Juan de Cas- 
tro,’* considered one of the best- written books 
in the Poitiigui'se language. He also wrote a 
number of sniail, elegant poems, winch are | 
contained in a collection published at l^sbon, | 
under the title of “ Fenix Renacida.” He 
died at Lisbon in 10.)7. — Nouv, Diet, Hist, 
Moren, 

FRENK’LE de RESSY (Dr^nsAmy) a 
French matliematician of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He exeeJJcd jiartieulaily in the science 
of arithmetic, and frequently surprised Des- 
cartes, W'ho was his intimate iiieiid, by his 
quickness in solving the most difficult problems 
without the aid of algebra. He was chosen a 
member of the Freiith Academy of Sciences 
in 1666. Several of his pieces are contained 
in the fifth volume of tlie Ancient Meinoiis of 
the Academy, among which aie the foiiow'ing 
— A Method of resolving Problems by Ex- 
clusions “ A'J'rratise of Rightangied Trian- 
gles, in Numbeis “A Short! realise on Com- 
binations “ J'ables of Magic Scjiiares,*’ Ac. 
Several of bis letters in ].atin may be found in 
tlie •' Cominercium ICpistolieum de Questioni- 
bus quibusdam Mathematicis,” printed at Ox- 
ford in 16;)8. He died in lo7.‘>. — His brother, 
Nicholas Frenic'i i , a poet, was born at J*ans 
in 1600. He was touiisellor to the court of 
the mint, and died dean of the same court in 
1661. He was the author of — “ Palemon,” a 
pastoral; “Miobe,” 8vo ; “ L’Entretien des 
Bergers,” 8vo ; a pastoral contained in Les 
lllustres Bergers,” 8vo ; “ Jesus Crucifix a 
Paraphrase on the Psalms/’ in verse. — Mo- 
teri. Dirt, Iliht, Hutton s Diet, 

FRERET (NieiJOLAs) a native of Paris, 
where his fatlicr was a solicitor of the parlia- 
ment. He w'as educated for the bar, and as- 
sumed the advocate's gown, but did not engage 
in practice as a counsellor. Jn 1713 he was 
admitted a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, when he distinguish- 
ed himself by a ** Discourse on the Origin of 
the French,” a learned performance, in w'hich 
displayed so little respect for generally -re- 
ceived opinions, tliat it occasioned his being 
committed a prisoner to the Bastile. The pe- 
rusal of the writings of Bayle, while detained 
in confinement, is said to have rendered him 
an absolute sceptic ; and the influence of the 
principles he had imbibed appeared in bis sub- 
sequent works, particulaily ** Letters from 
riirasybulus to Leucippus /’ and an “ Exami- 


nation of the Apologists for Chrisrianit?. 
After his liberation he again devoted himself 
to literary pursuits, and especially to the study 
of history and antiquities, on which subjects 
he published, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, many papers replete with pro- 
found erudition and ingenious discussion ; 
though these, as well as his other wmtings, 
exhibit a fondness for paradoxical opinions. 
Freret is said to have possessed a most extra- 
ordinary memory ; so that he was able to re- 
collect the plots of almost all the dramatic 
pieces of the different European theatres. He 
died in 1749, aged sixty-one. — Nouv, Diet, 
Hist, Biog, Umv, 

FRERON (Elias Catherine) a native of 
Quimper in Britanny, eminent as a literary 
journalist in the eighteenth century. He en- 
tered young into the society of the Jesuits, and 
studied under fathers Brumoy and Bougeant. 
In 1739 be quitted the order, aud became a 
coadjutor with the abb6 des Fontaines in his 
periodical journal. Afterwards he set up as a 
critic on his own account, publishing a kind of 
review, under the title of “ IjCttres de Ma- 
dame la Comptesse,” which m 1749 he 
changed for that of “ I^eitres sur quelques 
Ecrits de ce Terns.” Stanislaus, the cx-king 
of Poland, then duke of Lorrain, afiorded his 
protection to Freron, w'hose criticisms pro- 
cuied lam some powerful enemies, and among 
them the celebrated Voltahe. After publish* 
mg thirteen volumes of his Letters, he com- 
menced a new journal, entitled ** Ann6e Litte- 
raiie,” of which eight volumes were printed 
annually as long as he lived. His other works 
are — “LesVrais Plaisirs, ou les Amours de 
Venus et Adonis,” translated from the Italian 
of Marino ; “ Opuscules,” 3 vols. 12mo ; &c. 
He died in 1776. — Atkin* s G, Biog, Nouv, 
Diet, JJiitt, — Stanislavs Freron, the son of 
Voltaire's antagonist, distinguished himself, 
unfa voui ably, during the scenes of anarchy 
W’hich succeeded the French Revolution. In 
1789 he commenced an incendiary journal — 
“ L’Orateur du Peuple,” and associated him- 
self with Marat. He is chiirged w’itli having 
been deeply concerned in the cruelties com- 
mitted at 'i'oiilon and elsewhere. He assisted 
in the destruction of Robespierre ; and having 
narrowly escaped sufieiing the fate of that ty- 
rant, he was employed under the directory, as 
commissary to die Antilles. — Diet, des U, M, 
du 18nie. S, 

FRESCHT (Giovanni DnMENico)amonkof 
Vicenza, excellent as a musician and composer. 
His publications bear date between 1660 and 
1685. In 1680 was printed at Padua, bis 
splendid opera of " Berenice,” in the proces- 
sions and choruses of wdiich W’ere employed 
above 450 persons, besides lions, elephants, 
horses, Ac. a performance considered altoge- 
ther unique in magnificence at that period.-— 
Biog', Diet, of Mus, 

FRESCOBALDI (Girolamo) a Ferrarese 
musician and composer, bom in 1601, appoints 
ed organist at St Peter’s in Rome in 1624. Ho 
was the first Italian who composed in fugno 
for the organ, an invention of the German 
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fecfiool ; and is considered aa the father of that 
species of organ playing, known in England by 
the name of ** Voluntaries/’ and in Italy as 
“ Stoccatas.” A work of his entitled “ In 
partitura il pnmo Libro delle Canzoni d une, 
tre, e quatro Voci, per sonare co nongni Sorti 
di Stromenti,” w’as pnnted in 1628, by Barto- 
lomeo Grassi at Rome. — Diet, of Mus. 

FllESNAYE (John Vavqullin de la) 
a poet in France, father of the celebrated Ive- 
taux, was bom of a noble family at Fresnaye, 
near Falaisc in He became the king’s 

advocate for the bailiage of Caen, and lieute- 
nant-general and president of that city. He 
was the autnor of satires, wiiioti, tiiougo not 
so strong as those of Rtgnier, or sT) Wlliy as 
those of Boileau, possess truth and nature, and 
are written in a pleasing manner. “ The Art 
Poetry,” possessing considerable merit, two 
books of Idyilia, and three of epigrams, epi-* 
taphs, and sonnets, and “ a Poem on the Mo- 
narchy,*’ these were all collected by himself 
in an edition of poems published at Caen 
ill 160j. — Kouv, Diet. Hist, Moi-en, Hiog. 
Vniv, I 

FRESNO Y (CiiAnLES Alpiionso du) a | 
niitive of Paris, eminent in the sister arts of 
pain irig and poesy, born 1611. He was in- 
tended by his family for the legal profession, 
and was for a time discarded by them in con- 
sequence of his determination to follow the 
bent of his genius, which led him to put him- 
self under the tuition of Vouct and Perrici, 
w’ho instructed him in the rudiments of his 
favourite art. In lo.‘U he accompanied his 
friend Mignard, to Italy, and was at this 
peiiod of his life mainly indebted to his libera- j 
lity for support. He returned to Fiance in 
1656, having during las stay m Italy com- 
pleted his well-known poem, '* De yVrle Gra- 
phica,” which did not however appear till 
three years after his decease, when his fiiend 
De Piles published it in lo68, with his own 
annotations. This work has been three tinu's 
translated into pAiglish, first by Dryden in 
1694, then by Graham, and lastly by i\]a<^on 
in 1782, to which latter edition arc affixed 
some notes from the pen of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Du Fresnoy’s pictures do not exceed 
fifty in number. Titian and the Caracci appear 
to have been his ])rincipal models; the tints 
of the one and the design of the others being 
the manifest objects of his study and imitation. I 
They arc much admired, and though they! 
brought in but little to the painter, are now of 
considerable value. He died in 1665, of a 
pulmonary complaint, at the age of fifty-four. — 
D^Argeniulle, Vies de Feint, Mason, 

FREYTAG (Fiikderic Gotthelf) burgo- 
master of the city of Nuremberg, was born at 
Schulpforten in 1723. and died in 1776. lie 
was profoundly acquainted wuth the history of 
literature, of which he gave striking proofs iu 
his works. He was the author of ** Rhmo- 
ceros veterum scriptorum monumeiitis descrip- 
tus,” Lip. 1747, 8vo ; ** Analecta literaria 
de Libris ranoribus,” ibid. 1751, 8vo ; ** Ora- 
tonim et Rhetorum Graecorum quibus Statuac 
honoris Causa posit*,” Decas Lip. 1752, 8vo ; 
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** Apparatus literarius uhi Libri partim antiqul 
partim rari recensentur this is a continua- 
tion of the Analecta literaria ; ** Specimen 
historic literatx' quo viroriim feminarcmque. 
&c.”8vo. Besides these, he was author of several 
translations from the French, and of essays 
and miscellaneous pieces, published in various 
periodical publications. — lltischnig's Manual of 
Eminent Persons who died in the 18 t/t Century, 
FIU^ZIER (Amadii's Fuancis) a French 
officer of Scottish descent, was born at Cham- 
berri m 1682. He entered the corps of 
Engineers m 1707 ; and was sent, in 1711, to 
examine the Spanish colonies m Peru and 
Chill, and was employed in the fortiiuaxions of 
St Malo and Landau. He died in 1772. His 
works arc, “ Traite des feux d’ \rliiices,”8vo ; 
“ Voyage de la Mer du Sud,” 8vo, translated 
into English ; ** 'J'heorie et Pratique de la 
(oupe des Ihcrres et des Bois,” 3 vols. An 
abridgment o*^ this latter work was published 
at Pans in 1759, under the title of “ Elemeus 
de Stereotomic,” 2 vols 8vo. — Neitc. Diet, Hist, 
FRISCH (Joij V Llonard) an eminent wri- 
ter on natural history, w'as born at Sul/bac li in 
the Upper Palatinate in 1666. He travelled 
though France and Switzerland, and then 
succeeded the e\angt*hcal preacher, Elias 
Breithorn, at Neurol, in Hungary ; but being 
greatly persecuted he left the place, and d .r- 
iiig the Turkish war he became an interpreter. 
After w'andering o\or various parts of Europe, 
he at length settled at Ib'ilin, wdiero ho was 
appointed suh-rcctor and afterwards rector of 
the Grey Convent gjinnasium, in 1726. He 
was also, through the recoinmemlation of Ix.b- 
nitz, chosen a membiT of the Koyal Acaileniy 
of Sciences, and of the Imperial Academy of 
the Searclies into Nature. H(* died at Berlin 
in 1743. Frisch was the first person w'ho 
cultivated mulheiry -trees iii the neighbour- 
hood of Berlin , he w’as also the founder of the 
silk nianufaciory iu tlie maiih of Branden- 
burg. His principal works are, “ a German 
and I.atin Dictionarx,” “ Dictionnaire nouveau 
des i’assages Francoises, Allemand et Alle- 
mand Krancoise /’ “ Desc riplions of all the 
German Insects, w’lth Observations, and the 
necessary Figures, tkc.” In this he has fol- 
low’ed no systematic order, wisbmg only to 
describe w hat he lumsedf observed ; the work 
has however been of great value* to subse- 
quent entomologists, who have made good use 
of it. — lIiischiTif's Manual of Eminent Persons 
who died in the \ iUh Century, 

F RISC 1 1 LI X ( N u o 0 E M i s) a learned G er- 
man, was born at Balingen in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, in 1517. His father educated 
him w'ltli great care, and sent him to the uni- 
versity of 'I ubiiigcn, where he made sucli pro- 
gress that he became a versific r in Greek and 
Latin at the age of thiit'*cn. At twenty years 
old he obtained a prof<*ssorsliip in the same 
university, and employed a new method of in 
structing his scholars grammar. He also 
wrote a work against ail former grammaiiana, 
entitled " Strigil Gramniatica,” which involved 
him in much angry controversy. In 1580 he 
published an oration in praise of a country lifi^, 
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nvith a paraphrase upon Virgil's Eclogues and 
Georgiub iu vvhich he indulged in such acri- 
mony in comparing the innocence of a country 
life and the corrujit manners of the great, that 
he was obliged to quit his native country, ami 
wander through tlie towns of Cierinany. He 
composed sixteen books of elegies, seven come- 
dies, two tragedies, odes, anagrams, and an 
abundance of heroic verses. 1 Iis comedy of ‘ ‘ Ue- 
beeca” obtained for iiini the golden 1 lurel and 
title of crowned poet from the emju'ior llodolph. 
Having ar lengtli made a jiecuiiiui y apjilicatioii 
to the duk** of W irleniberg, it was leiused, 
and he virote ba( k an ansuei so lull of abuse*, 
that lie was ar]e^led and intjiiisuned in the 
prison of Aurach, in the diu hy. Atieinpting 
to escape from here by ropes not strong enough 
to support bim, he fell down a jirodigious pre- 
cipice, and was dashed to ])i(*tes. this hap- 
pened in l.^yo. llesi*les the foregoing works 
he left commentaries upon the epistles of Ho- 
race and the Satires of l*erslll^, and transla- 
tions of A ristojili.ines, (^alJiniachus, ileliudoius 
and Ojipian. — Buillt‘t. Mmvn. 

FUlSi (I’ari ) a Milanese ])hiio*>opher and 
matliemutiLian, boin 17^7. He obtained a 
professorship of pliilosojihy at Lodi, and again 
at Cusel, but quarrelling uitli his siijieiion', 
removed to Movara. In 17.i.> he settled at 
Pisa as professor of etliics in that uiiiveisity, 
and held the situation till 17o4, when he m- ; 
cepted the matheniaiicul chair in his native ■ 
city. Ills restless and liiiiabit* disjiositum in- 
volved him 111 iiesli disputes Me accejited an 
invitation from the \ enetian States to supei- 
inteiid the erection of some of their public 
buildings, winch being cunqileied, he hiially 
returned to Milan, atul was ])laced by the go- 
veninient at the head of the uiclntectuial de- 
partment m their university, lie was the 
author of several useful tieatises on subjects 
connected with liydraulics, elec tricity, mecha- 
nics, &c. and «hed m I7b4. — Cfialmen's C, 
Blog. Diet. 

FRITH (.John) whose name is sometimes 
spelled Fryth, a native of Sevenoaks, Kent, 
educated at King's college, Cambiidge, wdience 
be removed to Oxford, on obt.nning a canonry 
in Wc^lsey’s newly-founded college of Clirmt- 
eburch. Having contracted u friendsliip with 
Tyndale, he became a convert to his opinions, 
and published seveial treatises against the 
errors of the chuicii of Rome. These are to 
be found in a folio volume with those of Barnes 
and Tyndale collectiiely, printed m London in 
1573. Continuing to advocate tlie cause of 
tlie protestants, as w'ell in liis sermons as in his 
writings, he attracleil the notice of the catholic 
commission, and refusing to abjure his lieiesy, 
was brought to tlie stake in ^mithrield, where 
be perished with much constanc> and fortitude, 
July 4. 1533. — Foj*s Acts and Monuments. 

FRJZON (PiTtii) a Frencli ecclesiastic, 
flourislied in the seventeenth century. He was 
penitentiary of Rheims, and afterwards giand 
master rf the college of Navaire at J*ans, 
which oihee he lesigned in 1635, intending to 
retire and pass the rest of his life in literary 
occunationa. He was admitted to the degree 
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of doctor by the faculty of the Soibcone, and 
died m 1651. He published a history of the 
FTench cardinals, entitled ** Gallia Purpurata,*' 
which was much esteemed until M. Baliize ex- 
posed Its numerous incoi rednesses in his Anti* 
Fiizonius and his “ Histoiy of the Popes of 
Avignon.” He also published an ediuoii of the 
Bible of Louvain, w’lth a method of distm- 
giiishing the catholic French translation of the 
Bible from the protestdiit. M. de l^aiinoi states 
that he carried on Henry de Sponde's Continu- 
ation of the Anni.ls of Baronius from to 
1630. He was also tlie author of the “ Life 
ol Henry de Sponde,” jiielixed to his Continu- 
ation of the CcLlesiastical Annals, publislied at 
Pans in lOiO. — \ioien. 

FROBFNJCS (.lf>ii\) an eminent printer, 
was a native of Hammelburg in Franconia. 
1 le actjuired considerable reputation at the um- 
veisily of Basil, and set up aptessin that city. 
He met with great success, punting only such 
woiks as weic de\oled to sound acd useful 
learning; and sucJi was his reputation, that 
r.r.isii.iis took iiji his resideii'o at Ba*>ii in ol- 
der to Jiave Ins woiks punted by Fr il'cnius. 
Among the hooks whlcli he punted weie the 
wotks of Lrasmus, in nine volumes folio, 
ami those of i>t Jerome and St Augustine, 
w'hu h he rexisetl. He also intended piintirig 
tin (ueek faiheis, but was prexeuted by his 
death, wdiich hd])pened in 151^7, Erasmus 
composed a Creek and a Latin epitaph to his 
memory. — Ilmsnu I pistol. Moien, 

FIUMjISHER (sir Martin) an eminent 
navigatoi, was born near Doncaster in Voik- 
sliire, but of what parentage is not known. He 
WHS hi ought up to the sea, and acquiiiiig great 
skill in uaxigiition. the discovery of a north- 
west passage to the Indie'* excited Ins ambition, 
and after many fi unless attempts to induce 
mercbaiits to favour Ins project, he w’as enabled 
by the iinnisteis and courtiers of queen Lliza- 
belli to fit out a private adventure, consisting 
only of two baiks of tw’enty-live tons burden 
each, and a pinnace of ten tons. In this enter* 
piize lie eiiteied the strait winch has ever 
since been called by liis name, and retained to 
England with some black ore, winch being sup- 
posed to contain gold, induced queen Elizabeth 
to patronise a second voyage, and lend a sloop 
of the rojal navy of 200 tons for the purpose. 
The delusion w^as even kept up to a third ex- 
pedition, but all of them [iroved fruitless. In 
1585 Fiobibher accompanied sii Francis Drake 
to the West Indies ; and at the defeat of the 
Spanish armada, he commanded one of the 
laigest ships in the fleet, and was honoured 
with knighthood for Ins services. In the years 
1590 and 1592 he commanded squadrons 
against the Sjianiards, and took many rich 
prizes. In 1594 he was sent with four ships 
of w ar to the assistance of Henry 1 V of France 
against tlie Spaniards and Leaguers, when, in 
ail attack on a fort near Brest, lie received a 
W'ound, of which he died in his return home. 
There is a fine jiortrait of this able and intie- 
I»irl, but boisterous commander, in tlie pic ture- 
galleiy at Oxford. — Biog. Brit. Pennant^ t 
Jntrod. to Arctic Zoology^ 
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FROELICH (Erasmus) r JeRraed Jesuit, 
was born in 1700 at Griiiz .n Styria, and en* 
tpred the society in 1716. lie became profes- 
sor of matliematics and belles lettres at Vienna, 
and took advantnge of his situation to devote 
himself to the study of medals, to winch he 
was much attached. His works are — “ An- 
nales Rerum et Regum Syria*,’* folio, 17.51 ; 

De Figura Telluns,’* 4to, 1757 ; “ Quatuor 
Tentamina in Re Nummaria,” 4to, 1737 and 
1750 ; vvoth other dissertations on particular 
medals. — N^ottv, Diet, IJtit, 

FROISSART (.loiiNt an early French his- 
toiidn and poet, was horn at Valenciennes in 
1337. It IS siip])Obed that lus father was a 
painter of aimories, a circumstance which 
might naturjilly engender that attachment to 
heraldry and the manners of chivalry by which 
he was so much distinguished. He is said to 
have commenced writing history at tlie age of 
twenty, and it is not to he doubted that his 
poetical talent dispIaMjd itself as earl 3 ^ In 
order to divert his ciiagim from an amorous 
disappoiiilnient, he paid a visit to England, 
wlieie he was kindly patronised hy Ehilippa of 
Hainault, queen to Eilward 111. blie pre- 
sented him with the means of api>earing before 
his mistress to more advantage, hut being 
again repulsed, lie returned to England in 1361 , 
and held the post of secietary to the queen for 
five years. Duiiiig that time he ul ‘'0 visited 
Scotland, and was entertained by V. illiam, eail 
of Douglas. In l.Siid lie repjureil to Gas(on, 
with Edward the Bhak Prince, and in 130‘>, 
liaving lost Ins kind patroness PJuhppa, he 
returned homo, and obtained the benelne of 
Lestiiies in the diocese of Cainhiny’. The cure 
of souls was however little suited to Froissart, 
and he entered into the seivice of the duke of 
Brabant, wlio was a poet as well as himself, 
and from the compositions of his patron ami j 
himself, he formed a romance of love and chi- 
valry, entitled “ Meliador.” On the death of 
the duke of Brabant in 1384. he acquired the 
]»atronage of the earl of Blois, and subse- 
quently visited, and was kindly entertained, at 
the brilliant court of Gaston, earl of Foix. In 
1393 he paid another visit to England, and was 
iiitioduced to Richard II, to whom he pre- 
sented a splendid copy of the Meliador. In 
England he obtained much information for his 
history, and many favours; and returning to his 
OW’D country, he fixed his lesidcnce at Chimay, 
where he possessed the. benefices of canon and 
treasurer of the collegiate chui'ch. The year 
of his death is unknown, but lie must have 
lived beyond 1400, as his chronicle extends to 
that date. Although the author of many thou- 
sand versee, he is now only known as a histo- 
rian, and in the latter capacity, witli all the 
artlessness and minuteness of nar'-ative be- 
longing to his age, he is highly valued by those 
who like to study ancient manners at the 
fountain-head. His ciiromcie, divided into 
four books, comprehends the period from 1326 
to 1400 ; and it relates not only the events 
wliich took place in France, but in Flanders, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with many de- 
tails respecting the papal courts of Rome and 
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Avignon, VI ith the collateral transactions in the 
rest of Europe, including even 'rurkey. The 
best edition of his Chroiiii le is tliat of Lyons, 
4 Tols. folio. It was translated by Lord B»*r- 
ners in the reign of Henry \T1I, and latterly 
by Mr Johnes of Hafod.-^Li/c bif St Valaye, 
edited by Mr Johnes, 

FRONTEAU (John) a learned French 
ecclesiastic, bom at Angers in 1614. He 
obtained a professorship at tlic abbey of St 
Genevieve, which he resigned on being ele- 
I vated to the chancellorshij) of tJie university 
of Pans in 16 IB. \VlnIe in tins .situation, liis 
enemies accused him of favouiinn the oimiions 
of the Jansenists, and he was imlii: ed to retire 
to the priory of Beiiay in liis native ( ity, wlienee 
he finally removed to the convent of St iMag- 
daleii at Montargis, and died superior of th; t 
community in lotii*. Among liis works are a 
treatise, “DeDiebiis Feslivis,” “ K.ilcmhiriiiiii 
Romanum,** A vindication of the churn of 
Thomas a Kempis to he author of the woik 
** l)e imitiitione Christi,” tlie J’hilosophy of 
.Alaniandus, and ** Antitheses Augustmi et 
Cal rim.*’ — Moreri. 

FRONTINUS (Si xius Julius) a Roman 
author of consular dignry, iinih-r Vespasian 
and his four itnmed..ite succepsors in tin* em- 
pire. He held a dislinguLslied command in 
ihitain ; was afterwards j>r.’ tor, and a]>j>oini< «1 
by Nerva curator of the aqiu'ducts, a circni.i- 
stance whiili occasivined him to w.ite a tiealis'; 
“ j)e Aqineductihiis urhis llomanir.” He 
was .ilbothe author of tim e hooks on th(‘ art 
of war, and two treaUM's, “ J)e I/iiiiitilms” 
and “ De ro Agraria.” '1 liese have appear' d 
separately, but in Krol RoIktI Kc hi liennis 
collected •wid jirmtf* ! them togKher in a very 
iiNdt (oliuoii at Amsi« i\hun. Erontinns ilieil m 
the reign oflVajan, ‘'Oon afU'r the cominciKc- 
meiit of the second century.— Ew^r/c/i de 
lith, lAit. 

FROWDE (Philip) an English dramaUc 
poet of the reign of Anne, born in Devon- 
shire. Ills father, who held a situation in tlio 
post-office, placed him at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, wdiere he contracted an accjnainl.iTtre 
with Addison, at that tune a member of tlie, 
same society. Besides twm trageciien, entitled, 
** Philotds,** and “ The Fall of Saguimirn,” 
he composed a variety of poems, wntteji in 
very elegant Latin, and jnihli.shed in the 
“ Musa? Anglicana*.” His death to 'k place 
in 1738 in Cecil Street in the Straiui.— 
Dram. 

FRUGONl (Carlo Innocenzo) an emi- 
nent Italian poet, was born of a noble family 
ai Genoa in 1692. At tlie age of sixteen he 
was persuaded, much against Ins inclination, 
to c»nter the order of the regular clerks of 
Somasquo, but that hfi* liemg very contrary to 
his gay temper, lie ohtainc’d from the pope 
leave to quit the order, and remain a secuiar 
priest. He then settled at Parma, and wdien 
the duke estahlislic-d th re an academy of tlie 
fine arts, Fiugoni was cmjiioyed to draw up 
its statutes, and was made its jierjieturtl secre- 
tary'. lie \v.is also ajipointed court jioc't and 
inspector of tlieattical exhibitions. He died 
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«’t Parma m 1768. HU works consist of 
sonnets, odes, canzoni, elegies, satires, 
eclogues, and epistles. He ranked high 
among the poets of liis age * his Bt}le was 
energetic but easy, and he is called by one of 
his panegyrists “ il ])riiicipe dello sale fan- 
tastico.’* He made some dramatic attempts, 
in w’hich he did not succeed ; tiiuiigh he trans- 
lated very well the Rliddaini!>tu:> and Zenobia 
of Crebillun. llis collected works were pub- 
lished at Parma in nine vjiunies, 8vo, 1779. — 
Elogio dell* Abate Fi iigoui dal Ant, CeratL 
Fiouo. Diet, JItst, 

FIllJM ICN'I’IIJS (St) a Romish saint, 
usually called the Apostle of Kthiojiia ; was a 
native of Tyre, and flourished in the fourth 
century. He was educated by a Chiistian 
philosopher named Merossius, who, with Fiii- 
mentius, and another of his scholdrs named 
.^desius, set out on a voyage to liuhd. In the 
course of tlieir voyage, the vessel touching at a 
certain part of Lthiopia, llie ]diiiosophei >\a8 
murdered by the natives, hut the two hoys weie 
spared and piesente<l to the enipeioi of the 
couiitiy, who was so pleaded with them that 
he had them educated, and nidde i^Mlesiiis Ins 
cup-beaier, and Fiiiineiitius Ins tieasnier and 
secieuiy of state. Aft"*r the death ol the king, 
the queen, who was regent during her son’s 
miiioiity, bliowed them equal favour. Fin- 
mentius meeting witli soin.^ Uomau nierthants 
residing 111 t e pans of Kthiopia, who w. re 
Clin^tiaiis, (.htained lor them lioeity to assem- 
ble fji lehgious pnrpo.ses. and they nrule many 
converts among the eonitieis. On the young 
king’s accesMoci tney obtained leave to retuiii 
to then native comitiy, and aicordingly /Lde- 
sius w’ent to Tyre, hut Finiiieniiua lep.med to 
Alexaudiia and acquainted Aihauasius, tlicn 
bishop, ot the piolKibilitv of conv rung the 
Kthiopinns to Chiisii tiiily if misMonaries w'eie 
Bent among them. Atlianasius immediately 
proposed that he should himself letiirn. and 
therefore, iii J3l , coiiset rated him a bishop, and 
Frumentius entered on Ins mission at Axuina 
the capital of the (ountry. He is .s.iid to have 
converted the emperoi and most of the peojde, 
and he established numerous eliurthes through- 
out the empire. The time of liis death is un- 
ceitain, but he was still living in 336. — ButleFs 
Saints, Milner*^ Ch, llist, 

FRY (.Iohn) a bookseller of Bristol, whose 
perfect atquainiance with early Knghsii litera- 
ture entitled him to no mean lank among the 
bibliographers of Ins day. In 1814 he pub- 
lished two quarto volumes, entitled “ Biblio- 
graphical Memurandu,” and had made coii- 
bideiahle progress in a moie extensive woik of 
a similar description, to be tailed ** Bihliophi- 
Jia,” which he did not live to complete. His 
other publications are ** A Selection from the 
Poetical Woiks of I'liomas Carew, with a Life 
of the Author,” 8vo, 1810 ; and the “ Legends 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and other Ancient 
Poems, from the MSS. of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” 8vo and 4to, 1810. He died, after a 
lingering illness, at Biistol in his tliirtieth year, 
June 28, 1822.— .^4 an. Biog, 

FRYE (Thomas) an artist, was bom in 
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Ireland in 1710. He practised portrait paint- 
ing in London, and is said to have been tlm 
first manufacturer of porcelain in England, but 
bis constitution being impaired by constantly 
working in furnaces, he retired into Wales 
with little hope of recovei-y. His health how- 
ever was perfectly le-established, and he re- 
turned to London ; and resuming his profession, 
to which he added the art of mezzotiiito en- 
graving, had much employment and success. 
He died tn 1762. Of his mezzotinto pioduc- 
tions there are six head?, as laige as life, one 
of them the portrait of the artist hims-elf, and 
tw'o of tluir late majesties. — Eurojj. Mag, 

VOI. XIV. 

FUCHS or FUCIISIUS (Leonard) a 
German physician^ distinguished for his botani- 
cal leseaiches in the sixteenth centuiy. He 
wasanauve of Bavaria, and was educated at 
Ingoldstadt, where he took the degree ot AID, 
in 1321- After practising at otliii places, he 
settled at Tubingen in l.i3.3, where ? e became 
]»rofessoi of inediciiie and anatomy. He died m 
1.36 >. He wa^i ennobled by the emperor Chailcs 
\ ; and Cosmo, grand duke of rii-'Cany, in- 
vite»i him to settle at Pisa, w'lth a laige salary, 
as inedicui prote.ssor, hu. he declined the otter. 
Besides woiks on medicine, he was the author 
of a tieatise on anatomy, and *' Histona Plan- 
taium the latter ot wdiich has l>een trans- 
lated into secerdi languages. His name has 
been peipt'tuated by being applied to a genus of 
plants, of w’hicU the biailet lucbsia is a wvl)« 
known hcauiiiul spet les. — AiKinsd, Bog. 

FUES'^Ll (.loiiN Gaspaiid) a Swiss aitist, 
born in 1706, at Zurich. He w'as a scholar of 
Sedelmciei ’s, and w.is pationised by the-* court 
ot \\ irieniberg. liis principal woik is a 
History of the Arti'^t'* of Switzerland, in five 
volumes. He also w-rote the Lives of Rugen- 
das and Riijieski, and ])ublished new edidoiis 
of Raphael Alengs’ Works on Jieauty, and the 
Leiieisof the ahhe Winkel nan ; a Catalogue 
of Kiigraveisii also asenbed to him. He died 
in 1781, leaving thier- sons — llodol])h, after 
w'aids librarian to the erap 'ror of Germany , 
Henry, better known by the name of Fu-'Cli, 
the eminent painter, vvho forms the subject of 
a subsequent memoir ; and Cas}>ar, a skilful 
entomologist, w'lio settled as u bookseller in liis 
native place, Zurich, and published seveial 
treatises on his favourite science. 'I'he lattex 
died young, in the year following his father’s 
decease. — Pilkingion, Hii'bchtng*s Manual of 
Eminent Persons who died in the eighteenth Cen» 
iurq, 

FULBECK (William) an English lawyer, 
was born at Lincoln, in 15 jO, and w’as edu- 
cated at Oxford. After taking his degree of 
MA. he came to London, and apiilied him- 
self to the study of the municipal law. His 
works are — “ The Pandects of the Laws of 
Nations, or the Discourses of the matters in 
Law wherein the nations of the world do 
agree,” 1602, 4to ; “A Direciion or Prepara- 
tive to the Study of the Law,” 1600, 8vo; 
afterwards published with a new title-page, aa 
** A Parallel or Conferrence of the civil, the 
canon, and the common Law,” 1618 ; Chris- 
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finn Etliics/’ Lond. 1587. 8vo; •* An histo- 
rioHl Collection of the continual factions, tu- 
mults, and massacres of the Romans before the 
peaceable empire of Augustus Caesar,” 1600. 
8 VO. — Athen, Oymi. 

FULDA (CiiAULFS FREDrau’K) an ec- 
clesiastic of the Reformed Church bjrn ai 
Wimpfen, in 1722. He possessed consider- 
able learning, as well as some skill in mecha- 
nics, and was the author of several treatises 
w'hicli exhibit proofs of great industry and 
research. The principal of these are, ** On 
the Goths On the Cimbri ** On the 
ancient German ]M\tholop^y “ A Chart of 
History j” and a Dictionary of the Grrn.an 
Roots.” He died in at Enizingen. — 

Chalmers\s Cr, JUog, 

FULGKNTIUS, (see FERRANDUS.) 

FULLER (Andulw) a distinguit-hed dis- 
senting divin , and secretary to the l^aptist 
Missionary Society, was born at Wicken, m 
Cambridgeshire, in 1754. His father was a 
Miiall fanner, who gave his son the rudiments 
of education at the free school of Soliam. In 
177.), in consequence of an invitation to be- 
come the pastor of a congregation at Soham, 
lie entered into the ministry and married ; 
and after a few jeais’ residence at Soham, he 
accepted a simihti charge at Ketteiiiig, v) heie he 
wrote and jmblished his ** 'I’reatise on Eailh.” 
In the establihliment of the Baptist Mis-ionary 
Society in that town, by Dr Carey, ]\lr Fuller 
exerted himself with great eiierg>, and tlie 
whole of his future life xxas identified with its 
Libouis. He also acquired considerable distinc- 
tion a.s an able controversialist, and hi.s treatise 
” On the Calvinistic and Socinian Systems 
lonqiared as to Oioir moial tendency,” at- 
tracted consideiable attention. Ills other 
woiks, besides numerous published sermons, 
are ” Socinianism Indefensible ”The Gospel 
Its own Witness;” ” Memoirs of Samuel 
Teaico,” “ An Iiiquiiy into the nature of 
Religious Declen-sion Discourses on the 

Book of Genesis “Dialogues, Letters, and 
Essa}s,” 12uio; “ Apology for the Christian 
IMissions to India,” &c. &c. He died at 
Kettering, in 1815, — Wilks s ChritU Bwg, 
Diet, 

FULLER (Thomas) an eminent historian 
and divine of the cimrcli of England in the 
seventeenth century. He was born at Ald- 
winkle in ^o^tllanlptonbllire, of w hich parish 
his father was minister. After some previous 
instruction at home, he w’as sent to Queen’s 
college, (’ambridge, of which hi** maternal un 
cle, Dr Davenaiit, afterwards bishop of Salis- 
bury, was master. He took the degree of BA. 
in 1624, and that of JMA. in 1628, after ha - 
ing oreatly signalized himself by liis applica- 
tion to study. He removed to Sidney college 
in the same university j and being chosen mi- 
nister of St Bennet’s parish, Cambridge, he 
became very popular as a pulpit orator. In 
1631 he obtained a fellowship at Sidney ; and 
he w'as collated to a prebend in the cathedral 
of Salisbury. The same year he piihlislied a 
poem, entitled “ David’s haiiious Sin, heartie 
Repentance, and heavie i*iinishnieiii, ' which 
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was bis first production, and is now little 
known. He soon after took priest's orders, 
and W'as instituted to the rectory of Broad 
Winsor in Dorsetshire. I n 1 63.i he proceeded 
BD. His “ History of the Holy War” first 
appeared in 1640: soon after the publication 
of which he removed to London, and was 
cho.sen lecturer at the Savoy church in the 
Stra«d. He xvas a member of the convocation 
which met in 1640 ; and was one of the select 
committee appointed to draw up new canons 
for the better government of the church. On 
the departure of the king from London, pre- 
x’lously to the comn.enremenl of hostilities 
against the parliament, Mr Fuller, on the an- 
niv'ersary of his majesty ’.s inaiimiiaiion in 1642, 
delivered a sermon at Westminster abbey, 
from the text — “ Yea, let them take all, so 
that my lord the king return in jieace.” 2 Sa- 
muel xiT. 30. This discourse was published^ 
and It oflcnded the popular leaders of the day, 
and endanijerer. the s.ifety of the preacher. At 
this period he jnihlisheil his “ Holy State,” 
folio. In 1613 he went to Oxfoid and joined 
the king, by wl.om he was well received. Be- 
ing prevented from the exercise of his talents, 
as a beneficed cleigyman, l»y the state of 
public affairs, he hecame cha])I,im to sir Halph 
lloplon, and emplo\e(l his leisure m making 
tolleciioiis relative to I'ligli'-h hi‘-toiy and anti- 
quities. After the Joss cjf ih.' battle of ('heiito.. 
Dow'ii, m 1614, he went with his pation, then 
lord Hopton, to Ihusing-house, where lie was left 
with the garrison, ami coiiMnued tln'ie diirpig 
the siege wdiich followed ; and iie (ontributi>d 
not a littl**, by his evanijde and exhortations, 
to the gallant and sueccssful defence of tli'i 
fortress. He then r(*tir(‘(i to F.xeter and re- 
sumed his studies; and during his residenoe 
there he w'as appointc'd cha^ilain to the in- 
fant princess, Henrietta Maria, horn in that 
city in 1643. After llie surrt'iider of Exeter, 
in 1646, he w’as permitted, by sir 'I*. Fairfax, 
the parliameni-gc-iieral, to go to London, 
where he w’as chosen lecturer of St Clement’s 
church, near Lombard-street, and afterwards 
of St J5ride’.s, Fleet street. About 1048 he 
was presented by the eail of ('arlisle to the 
rectory of Waltham Abbey, Essex. 7’ wo years 
after he published “ A Pi.sgah Sight of Bales- 
line, and the Confines tliereof ; with the His- 
tory of the Old and New 'I’estament acted 
thereon,” folio, w'lth maps ami view's ; and in 
Id’iO ajipeareJ his “ Abel 1 1 edivivus,” consist- 
ing of Jives of religions reformers, martyrs, 
divines, &c. In ]6.)6 he published the 
•• Church History of Britain, from the Birth 
of Jesus Christ to the year 1648 to which 
was subjoined ** 'I'he History of the University 
of Cambridge, since the Concpiest ; ” and 
“The History of Waltham Abliey.” In 16.i8 
the living of Cranford in Middlesex was be- 
stowed on him, and he removed thither. T he 
restoration taking pla^e tn 1()6(>, he was re- 
instated in his prebend of isalisbiiry ; and was 
..oon after creatfcl 1)1). at Cambridge, by royal 
mandamus, ap|)oinied c hajilain to his majesty, 
and destined for the rqnsropal bench. '1 hia 
last preferment was prevented by his death 
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took place August 16 th, 1661 . The 
} ear after his death was published his princi- ^ 
pal literary work, ** The Worthies of England,’* , 
folio ; a production valuable alike for the solid ; 
information it affords relative to the provincial 
history of the country, and for the profusion of 
biograpliical anecdote and acute observation on 
men and manners. The great fault of this, as 
well as of the former comfrositions of Dr 
Fuller, is an elaborate display of quaint conceit, 
owing perhaps more to the natural disposition 
of the author than to tlie taste of the age in 
which he wrote, when however that species of 
wit w'as much admired. Dr Fuller was re- 
markable for the strength of Ins memory. In 
the recently publisived Memoirs of Mr IVpvs, i 
tliat writer hays — “ Jan. 22, Ifiol. I met w'lth j 
Dr Til. Fuller, lie tells me of hjs last and 
great book that is coining out • that is, the 
History of all the Families in England ; and 
could tell me more of my owne tlian I knew 
myself. Aad also to what perfection he hath 
now brought the art of memory ; tliat he did 
lately, to four eminently great scholars, dictate 
together in the Latin upon different subjects 
of their proposing, faster than they were able 
to write, till they were tired ; and that llie 
ht*3t way of beginning a seiiten<e. if a man 
should he out and forget his last sentence, 

( which he never was,) that lli< n his last re- 
fuge is to begin with an Among 

the many marvellous stories told of Dr Fuller’s 
powrjs of memory, it is said that he could lo- 
peat hve hundred stiange and unconnected 
words after twice hearing them ; and recite a 
sermon verbatim, after he liad heard it once. 
His Worthies’* appeared in a new edition, 
with his life prefixed, in 1810, S vola. 4io. — 
Bioir. Brit, Aikin\ G. Biot!;. 

FULLliR (Thomas) an English physician 
of considerable reputation m the early part of 
the last century, lie studied at Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambndge, where he took the degree of 
MD. in 1681 ; after which he engaged in the 
practice of lus profession at Sevenoaks, in Kent, 
and died there m 1734. Dr Fuller was the 
author of a medical tract and several pharma- 
ceutical publications, formerly held m much 
esteem, Oiough now become obsolete : but bis 
'* Introductio ad Prudeiitiam ; or. Directions, 
Counsels, and Cautions, tending to prudent 
Management of Affairs of Common Life,’* 2 
vols. 12rao ; and his ** Gnomologia ; a Col- 
lection of Adages and Proverbs,** 12mo, are 
works of more permanent utility, and were re- 
published a few years since. — Nichols's Lit, 
Anec. 

FULMAN (William) an antiquary, was 
bom at Penshurst, in Kent, in 1632. His ca- 
pacity being observed by the celebrated Dr 
Hammond, lie took him with him to Oxford, 
where he remained until they were botli ejecteil 
by the parliamentary visitors. He afterwards 
became tutor in a private family, hut upon the 
restoration be returned to college, was created 
MA. and obtained a fellowship ; some years 
after he was presented to the rectory of Meysey- 
Hampton, near Fairford, in Gloucestershire. 
He died in 1688 according to some, but othem 
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•ay ill 1697. Wood says that he made largt 
collections of history, but published little. We 
have however, ** Appendix to tlie Life of Ed- 
mund Stanton, D D.” wherein some passages 
are farther cleared which were not fully held 
forth by the former authors ; ** Corrections 
and Observations on the First Part of Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation,*’ published at the 
end of Buniet’s second volume ; “ Academias 
Oxoniensis Notitia,” with additions and cor- 
rections from Wood’s Laun History. He also 
edited the Works of Charles 1, and of Dr 
Hammond. — Athen, Oxon, 

FUNni (John) a native of Werden, near 
Nuremberg, born 1518. He took holy orders 
in the reformed thurch, and was son-in-law to 
Osiander. Albert of Prussia made him his 
chaplain, but being suspected of inculcating 
seditious doctrines, he at length suffered de- 
capitation in i;>66. • As an author he is known 
chiefly by a Chronology that w'as very favourably 
received by the learned world, the third edition 
of which, revised and corrected, w'as brought 
down to the year 1 ')6(). He also composed 
I the Lives of Osiander and Theodorus, and 
wrote Commentaiies upon the Apocalypse 
and the seventy weeks of Daniel.— Bay/e. 
Melchior Adam, f'lt. Geim, Theol, 
Fl^llKTlERE (Anthony) a French phi* 
loloirical writer, who was a native of Paris, 
Ho first engaged in the study of the law, and 
was a counsellor of pdrliainent ; but he subse- 
quently adopt'^d the ec( Icsiastical profession* 
and becumo abbot of CHialivui and Cluines* 
He distinguished himself by various literary 
pioductions in pio^e and verse; and being 
elected a member of the French academy, he 
attended ^^ltll ar'-iduity the meetings of that 
learned body ; hut luiviijg engaged in th-e com- 
pilation of a JLctvjuary of the French I^aii- 
guage, when tlie academicians collectively were 
employed on a similar undertaking, bis conduct 
was considered as disrespi ctful to his colleagues, 
and a specimen of lus work having been pub* 
lishcd in 1684, he w'as m the following year 
expelled from the academy. He published a 
“ Factum” in his own defence, which was so 
replete w’lth personal satire and invective, that 
it only served to widen the bieacli, and render 
his exclusion permanent. He died in 1688. 
His Dictionary ajipeared in 1690, in 2 vols. 
folio. Basnago de Beauval re-published it 
with improvements in 3 vols. 1701 ; and it was 
afterwards farther enlarged, and served as the 
basis of the “ Dictionnaire de Trevoux,” of 
which an edition appeared in 1771, in 8 vols. 
folio, Furetiere’s other works were ** Five 
Satires,** in verse; “Gospel Parables,*’ in 
prose ; “ Le Roman Bourgeois,*’ &c. There ia 
also a collection of anecdotes, entitled “ Fure- 
deriana.” — Moreri, Biog. Univ, 

FUKIETTI (Joseph Alexander) a car- 
dinal, was born at Bergamo in 1685. He 
studied at Milan and Pavia, and then went to 
Rome, where he received several preferments. 
On account of some disputes between them* 
pope Benedict XIV, though aware of his me- 
rit, avoided raising him to the purple ; bui in 
1759, a year after his accession, Clement XIII 
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•ent the cardinaJ's hat to him. He died in 
1764. Furielli published at Rome the works 
of the celebrated Caspar har/iza of Bergamo, 
and of his son Gmneforte, with a lile ; also, 
an edition of the pc'cms of Fontana , but his 
principal production was his treatise on the 
Mosaic art of painting, entitled “ i)e Musnis, 
vel Pictorial Mosaica; artis origine, pro!'>ressu, 
&c.” Dirt. Hist. 

FURIUS lUUAClJUlS (M.)a Katin poet, 
was born at Cremona PC. 102 or 10:>, ard 
wrote a poem on the Callic w’ar, which p« rhans 
contained those contuinclious voices ae:ainst 
Caisar, referred to by 'J a< mi's and Suetonius. 
Horace calls him “ pi7i'_;ui teutus om.iso,” 
whence it is concluded ihat he was iai and 
gross in his food ; and has pieserved a line 
which is little to Funus’s credit eithei as being 
delicate or select : 

Furius (.lupitei) hihernas cana nivc con- 
spuit Alpes. — lib, xxii. 8. 

He was intimate with the grammarian, Va* 
lenus Cato ; and in some lines quoted b}’ Sue- 
tonius praises his learning while he laments his 
indigence. IIis fringments are to be found m 
the Corpus Poetarum, Latin. — Voisu Poet. Lat. 
Moreri. 

FL'lllUS (FnrnnHirk) sun amed Cu’nola- 
nvs was a native of Wilencia in Spam, and 
flouTisiied in the sixteenth cciiluiy. Me studu'd 
at Pans under 'J'ala;us, Turnebu^, and Jluuiis, 
and coming afterwards to J^ouvam published a 
treatise “ ()n If hctoiK and anotlicr entitled 
“ Hoiionia, sive de Jabiis sacris in vernacul'im 
Linguam coiivertendis, icc.” which licmg too 
liberal for the council of 'rrent, was inserted 
in their “ Index Expurgatorius.” 'I lie enqu.* 
ror Charles V being inlofmed of hi^ leaimni*. 
candour, and piety, sent him into ti*e Nether- 
lands, and placed him with his son Pliiliji, wdio 
made him his historian, and with whom he re- 
mained during his life. He was the author of 
another work much esteemed, entitled “ f)tl 
Conseio y C/onseiro.” He died at Valladolid 
in L')92. Gen. Diet. Moreri. 

FURXBiAUX (Philip) a nontonform»st 
divine 111 the eighteenth ceiituiy, was bom at 
Totnes in Devonshire, m 1726. Jieing designed 
for the ministiy, ht* was sent to London foi 
academical studies among the dissenleis. On 
his betoming a public preacher, he was clioseu 
assistant to AJr Henry Read, pastor of a pres- 
byteriau congregation in St '1 hoiuas’s, South - 
wark.and altorw'ards became one ot the Sunday- 
evening lecturers at Saker’s-hall. In 1753 he 
succeeded the rev Moses Lowinan, as jiastor 
of the congregation of Clapham, which became 
one of the most considerable among the pro- 
testaut diSsenters. He continued a favourite 
preacher for ujiw.irds of twi-nry- three years, 
but in 1777 he was attacked by a malady w hich 
ended in mental derangement, from which he 
never recovered, but died m 1783. Dr Fur- 
neaux published but little besides a few ser- 
mons; Ills pnmipal work is entitled, “ Letters 
to the honourable Mr Justice Blackstoue, con- 
cerning his Exposition of the Act of Toleration, 
and some Positions relating to Religious Liberty 
in his celebrated Commentaries on the Lawa 
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of England.** In the second edition of thesa 
“ Letters’* he added the eloquent speech of 
lord Mansfield, m the cause between the dis- 
senters and the city of London, in the house of 
Louis in 1767. Another work of Dr Fu*"- 
neaux’ was an “ An Fs.say on Toleration,*' 
8i’o. 1778. i>oth these woiks possess gieat 
merit, and display knowledge, acuteness, and 
Iil»“ialit 3 *, Mr Furneaux received the di- 
ploin'i of doctor of ilivimty from one of the 
Scottish universities. — Plot* Dissenters* Mag. 
Cent. /ilac. 

F I'RSl'EMBERG (TFiimsASD de) an 
eminent pi elate, the descendant of a noble 
family m Westphalia, was born at Ihlstern in 
1626. lie studied at Cologne, where he became 
the friend of the niiucio Chigi, who, wdien 
raised to the papacy under the. name of Alex- 
ander \’I J , procureti his election to the bishopric 

J'aderboiii m 1661. He atti acted the notice 
of \ an Galen, bishop of Munster, whoajqioiiited 
him his co<ui)ctor, and w'hom he succeeded in 
1 678, when tlic pope dei lared him apostolical vi- 
car of all the north of Europe. He collected a 
number of MSS. and other monuments of anti- 
quity, and published a valuable work relative to 
tliem, entitled “ Monumenta I'aderboniensia/* 
Amsteidain, 1672,4to. He also published a col- 
lection of Latin ])Ccms, undt'r the title of 
** Sejitem \ eroreum lilu^tllUIn Poeniata.** 
lie died m 1683, and the Mine year a magnif* 
( ent edition of his l..atin poems w'as printed a& 
the Louvie, at the expciice of the king of 
Fiance. — iimilvt. Moi ei i, 

HJKSIKNAU (John Hlumin) an emi- 
nent jihysician, W'us horn at lieiioideu in West- 
phalia, m 1688. After suuivmg m the schuolt 
of Wittemberg, Jena, and ilalle, he became a 
licentiate in inedn me m the laitei place. In 
1711 he visited the Low Coumiics in order to 
profit b) the mstiuctions of ihe gieat masters 
of his Hit who tlourished at Xmstenlain, Ley- 
den, Ltrecht, 6lc. Un his utuiii, he prac- 
ticed fur a shoit time, at flaiie, hut in 1716 he 
took a second journey. Jn 1720 he became a 
professoi at jlmteln, wheie he died m 1756. 
Jlis woiks are, " De'^ideiata Medica,” in- 
cluding also “ Desiderata Anatoxnica-l'liysio- 
loviic.i ; De.siderata circa morho'.et eorurn signa ; 
Qine desiderantur in J'raxr Medica; Dcsideiata 
ChiMir« 4 U a.’* *' Programmata nuniiiilla tempore 
•Magibtratus Acadeimci impressa “ De hatii 
Medicoium Oratio inaguuralis, 1720,’ “ De 
Dyseatena alba in puerpera Dissertatio,”l723; 
“ De Morins Junscoiisultorum Kpistola,” 1721 . 
— Pees's C iirtopa fiia. Diet. Hist, 

F 1.111 ADO (AitRAHAM) a French Tew, 
born in 17.^9, w^as one of the leading members 
of the Saiibi dnin, convoked by Buonaparte in 
1808, at Pans. He is said to have possessed 
great eloquence. He died ni 1817. He pub- 
lished Moral and J'ohtical ReflectioiKS,’* in 
1 vol. ; •* A Poetical V'f^rsion of the Book of 
Job;’* ** Political Jiaiinonies,” in four vols; 
** Translation of Lucretius.” — Lluge per Michel 
Berr. 

F’USKLI (Henry) second son of John 
Gaspard Fuessh, (see his Article,) which is 
the more correct way of bpclling the fami/y 
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BMiw. The prease year of his birth is tiot 
known, it is however generally inpposed to 
have been 1739. The place of his nativity 
is better ascertained to have been Zurich, 
where bis father at that period resided. An 
extensive collection of prints to which he had 
access in his youth, first inspired him with a 
strong inclination to practice painting as a 
profession, contrary to the wishes of his father, 
who was anxious to see him in the chun-h. 
hi any of these were copies from the works of 
Michael Angelo, with whose peculiar merits 
and style the young artist become more espe> 
cially struck, and made that great master ever 
after his principal model. Being placed, in 
pursuance of tlie views which his father en- 
tertained for him, at the Humanity College, 
he there contracted a fnendsliip with the ce- 
lebrated Lavater, which terminated only with 
the life of the latter, when it was transferred 
with unabating fervour to his son. At this 
period the two friends distinguished them- 
selves by the zeal and ability which they dis- 
played in bringing to justice a leading magis- 
trate in one oi the bailiwicks of Zurich, who 
had committed an act of glaring oppression, 
relying on his wealth and connexions to secure 
him impunity. A pamphlet which appeared 
from the pens of Fuseli and Lavater, com- 
pelled the superior authorities to take the 
matter up, and the culprit absconded rather 
than face the consequent investigation. But 
although thus far triumphant, the secret en- 
mity which this affair produced against the 
authors proved so annoying, that in the end 
Fuseli, after taking his degree of AM. in the 
college, accompanied his friend to Vienna 
and Berlin, in whi«:h latter capital they pro- 
secuted their studies for some time, under 
the learned Sulzer. Here too Fuseli obtained 
an intimate acquaintance with the Kngibh 
language, and w’as at length induced by our 
ambassador at that court, sir llohert Smith, 
who was much pleased w'ith his genius, to 
visit this country. In 176$ he arrived in 
Loudon, and through the introduction of liis 
patron’s letters, obtained the situation of tutor 
to a nobleman’s son, whom he accompanied to 
Pans. On his return, in 1765, appeared his 
first literary production, Keflec'uons on the 
Painting and Sculpture of the Creeks;’* and 
soon after, an essay in defence of Rousseau, 
against the attacks of Voltaire. Some of his 
early sketches being about this time shown to 
lur Joshua Reynolds, the warm eucourage- 
knent bestowed on him by that distinguished 
artist decided young Fuseli’s fate, at a moment 
when he was vacillating between the palette 
and the pulpit, and he determined to devote 
himself to painting His first picture was 
** Joseph interpreting die dreams of the chief 
Baker and Butler,” which w,u purchased by 
Mr Johnson the bookseller. In the pursuit 
of his profession, Mr Fuseli, in 1770, visited 
Italy in company with his friend Armstrong, 
and while in that country transmitted to 
England several pictures, eqiacially two 
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taken from the works of Shakspeare^ Tbo 
Death of Beaufort,” and ** a Scene from 
Macbeth." He left Italy in 1778, and after 
paying a short visit to his native place, re- 
turned to England, where he is believed to 
have suggested to the late Alderman Boydell 
the idea of forming the Shakspeare Gallery, 
for which institution he painted eight of his 
best pictures. In 1790 he became a Royal 
Academician, and in the course of the next 
nine years painted a series of forty-seven 
pictures from Milton, afterwards exhibited 
as the “ Milton Gallery.’* In 1799 he suc- 
ceeded Mr Barry as professor of painting 
to the Royal Academy, and in 1804 Mr 
Wilson as keeper to that association. In 
1805 he gave to the world an improved edi- 
tion of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, 
and in 1817 received the diploma of the first 
class of the Academy of St Luke at Rome. 
Mr. Fuseli continued to paint till within a 
week of his death, which took place while he 
was oil a visit to the countess of Guildford st 
Putney Hill. — Ann, Biog. 

FlIX (Johann Joseph) a native of Styria, 
a province of Germany, Maestro di Capella to 
the emperor Charles VI. He wrote several 
operas, one of which, entitled ** Eliza,” com* 
posed on the birth of the empress Elizabeth 
Clinstiana, was printed at Amsterdam. He 
is however principally known as the author of a 
Musical Gradus, printed at Vienna in 1725, 
under the patronage and at the expence of the 
emperor his master. This treatise has been 
translated into Italian, and is yet a standard 
book in all tlie musical academies in that 
country. His death took place in 1750. — Bug, 
Diet, of Mus. 

FUZELIER (Lewis) a poet, was born at 
Paris in 1672, and wrote for the French and 
Italian theatres, the royal musical academy, 
and the comic opera. He was joint editor of 
the ** Mercury” with M. de liruere in 1744, 
and died at Paris in 1752. He left a great 
number of theatrical pieces, the most admired 
of which are his comedy of one act, entitled 
“ Momus Fabuliste,” and his operas of “ Les 
Ages,” Les Amours des Dieux,” “ Les 
Judes Galantes,” and Le Carnival des Par- 
nasse.” — Kouv, Diet, Hist, 

FYOT DE LA MARCHE (Claude) count 
de Bosjan, a French ecclesiastic, was bom at 
Dijon in 16S0. In 1662 he was named by 
Louis XIV abbot of the collegiate church of 
St Stephen at Dijon ; lie also made him his al- 
moner, and prior of Notre Dame at Pontarlior, 
on the Seine. The king likewise created him 
an honorary counsellor of the parliament of 
Dijon, and gave him a brevet of counsellor of 
state. He died in 1721. He was the autlior 
of several devotional pieces, and of ” A His- 
tory of the Abbey of St Stephen,” fol. 1696, 
which is much esteemed for the profound and 
curious researches which, it contains. Fyot 
founded and endowed ^mipiw for the 
education of youD^ssBclesilikUpim iS abbey.— 
Moreri. * y •' 
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